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Le Procés Perdu 


by 
HONORÉ DAUMIER 
(1808-1879) 


Size: Canvas 18 x 15 inches 


From the Collections of: 


Cordey, Eragny; Nils Bark, Paris; J. Jahnsson, Stockholm, 1914; 5. Jacsbsson, 


Stockholm, 1930; N. M. Friberg, Stockholm. 
Exhibited at the Daumier Exhibition, Paris, 1901. 


Literature: 


Eduard Fuchs, *Der Maler Daumier," pl. 19; 
Erich Klossowski, “Honoré Daumier”; 
Raymond Escholier, *La Vie et l'Art 

Romantique Daumier, Peintre et Lithographe." 
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This month 






lan and : docume entor of late nine- 
art, is the: author of several 
_ he is now at work 


John. Rewald, his 









heights of popular- 
ishimg inc ustries ef modern forgers. 


K Next month 


Two movemenis whose style and tÉeories are profound- 
ly inte amet =A veraction aput Jabism—seen in im- 
; ork, the latter in 

T2 *utherland's retro- 
clave opening in Boston ... P'iladelphia's Arthur 
B. Carles and his influence traced in his memorial 
show... Bingham's little-knowa Kansas portraits. 
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Vuillard's Symphony i in Red, 189 | 
inches high), is one of 28 French paint 
ings ehosen f-om as many New York eol | 
lectiens in a brilliant benefit show open- 
ing st the Fosenberg gallery. Lent by 
the Ralph F. Colins, it is from Vuillard’s 
brief. "intimate" period when bourgeois, A 
© interiors were illuminated by strange pat- 
terns and hues (see article on page 25). 
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Sir: 
In the. January . issue of ARTNews, 


The Exhibition Calendar under 
Cleveland, Ohio, lists “Bonnard, 


Vuillard, January 6-25." 

l went to Cleveland Saturday, 
January 24, expecting to see a Bon- 
nard and Vuillard art show, but to 
my surprise and disappointment 
there was no such exhibition there. 
One of the officials of the Museum 
explained its absence stating that 
this show would be shown at a later 
date and that nobody took the 


trouble to. inform ARTNgws about 


the new schedule. 

You would think that these off- 
cials would have informed you of 
the change. Which raises the ques- 
tion, how many persons went to 
Cleveland to see a Bonnard and 
Vuillard show and made the trip 
for nothing? 1 for one cannot af- 
ford trips there for just the ride. 
Shame on the officials! 

F. A. Gasser 

Youngstown, Ohio 
[ A.N, regrets Mr. Gasser's inconven- 
ience and, if any, that of others who 
may also have suffered through no 
fault of the magazine. This is a good 
occasion to remind museums to keep 
up to date their schedules mailed to 
editorial offices months in advance, 
when changes like this occur. —Ed.] 


Sir: 
We were very gratified to find that 
in connection with the Durlacher 
exhibition you included a reproduc- 
ton of our Fuseli [Jan. “531. It was 
disconcerting however to find that 
we received no credit as the lenders 
of the picture. 
H. R. Hitcheock, Director, 
Smith College Museum of Art 
Northampton, Mass, 


Sir: i 
A question with reference to your 
Year's Best selection [Jan. 753]. 
How is it possible that all mem 
bers of the staff participate in voting 
on exhibitions they have not had a 
chance to see? Or am I mistaken, 
and do all editorial members look 
at all exhibitions year-round? 
Boris Lurie 
New York, N. Y. 
[A.N. reviewers do their best to see 
all exhibitions all year ‘round. Vot 
ing for Years Best was based on 
exhibitions which the voter had seen. 


--Ed.] 


Sir: 

With very few exceptions, Edward 
Root's accumulation of paintings at 
the Metropolitan Museum formu- 
lates the same deadly principle im- 


plicit in the Whitney annuals and 


other large scale exhibits——-namely, 
that one must either be a super-real- 
ist or a super-abstractionist. 

In the ade: display, we are left 
(God help us!) to choose between 
a laboriously conservative Speicher 
and a smudge by Stamos. Why must 
it be either academic slick or mod- 
erne chic? 

Or is Root trying to show us his 
evolution in taste? If so, he would 
be lending plausibility to a French 
writer's remark to the effect that ^ 


art, America seems to have d 
ped from the primitive to the 
adent, skipping a civilized sta e 
Joseph Solm 
New York, 1 
[For a critic's opinion of Mr. E 
collection, see p. 40 —Ed.] 







Sar: | 
The Los Ángeles County Art 
tute is searching for a new di 
This Institute, owned and op 
by the Los Angeles County: 
ment through a Board of Go 
is in a particularly favorable 
tion for growth. Tt has just | 
cated a $350,000 building desi: 
especially for art school TE 
are, naturally, looking for a: 
with the necessary aston! k 
ground as well as considera : 
rience in the art field. C mmus 
tions should be addressed y 
undersigned at 2401 Wilshire] 
vard, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 

L. W. van Aken, President! 

Los Angeles County Art In 

Los Angeles, Calif. j 





























Sir: | 
Your reproduction of Picassa 
d'oeuvre [sic] on the cover: 
January issue is the final straw: 
breaks the camel's back of my. 
time admiration of your public 

Benjamin F. G 

Clayville, N. YJ 


Sir: 
ft was very discouraging to’ 
in your editorial in the Decen 
'52 issue of the refusal of for 
countries to allow great art o 
by private citizens in these cous 
to be purchased by American p 
institutions, E. 

Zach work of art which i1 
tained in our museums has imm 
urably enriched the lives of: 
people of this nation and will 
tinue to do so for centuries to cc 
|t is not surprising that an ete 
treasure, like the Michelangelo ste 
should be considered to be w 
more than mere money at a ! 
when billions of dollars are [ 
down the drain in wars, lt 
to me that only in exchang 
things of great and permanent 
will foreign countries exchange 
treasures. 

Perhaps if we had made a 
to buy the Michelangelo sta 
$250,000 cash to be paid to 
vate owner and in addition 
tablish a number of scholarsh 
perpetuity for Italian students 
American universities, the Ty 
government would have allowed 
Rondanini Píetà to go to Ame. 
We would have been exchanging 
thing of great value to the H 
people, the opportunity of a fin 
cation for a number of dese 
people, for another of great . 
to the Ámerican people. Perha, 
will be possible to arrive at ag 
ment along these or similar line 
that both parties feel that they 
getting something out of the tr 
action. 































Norman Dub 
New York, N 
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»ermanence ard changes at the Modern 


adventurous, wellselected 

f advanced and his-oricalh 
nt modern pictures ard sculp- 
on display [te Maren 15] im 
rk’s Museum of Mocern Art, 
he Museum 
‘es a change in its collecting 
leretofore, there wa=no “per- 
collection” as such, it being 
penc permanence and modernity 
vidently mutually exclusive. 
w announced that “he most 
ant works of art in the Ma- 
possession" will be a “nucleus 
ermanent collection —begin- 
th the latter half of che nine- 
century. lf this is a symptom 
ening of the aestheti- arteries 
nstitution whieh ha a revo- 


simultaneous! 


lutionzry reputation, but is earning 
an increasingly respectable one, there 
is no evidence of it in the new works 
on disslay. These include: Brancusi's 
bronze Mile. Pogany, acquired from 
the ster herself; Julio Gonzalez 
wrougnut-iron Woman Combing Her 
Hair, 936, a pioneer work in modern 
sculptare; Ibram  Lassaw's 6-foot 
high K wannon, the outstanding piece 
in thes younger American's recent 
show: three Picassos; and works by 
Polloek, some of the new names in 
Britisa sculpture, Giacometti (the 
oil Pertrait of the Artist's Mother), 
Edwis Dickinson, Edward Corbett, 
Naum Gabo and Fernand Léger (in- 
cluding his large 1913 Woman in 
Armeaair). 


e reunion in Worcester 


übition at the Worcester Art 

n brings together paintings 
me: by the eighteenti-century 
'an, Edward Savage Rarely 
portraits of members of the 
milies have been leat by the 

-o Art Institute, the Corcoran 

w and other private and mu- 
owners. Of French extraction, 

n Princeton, Mass., Savage de- 


veloped his style by copying paintings 
by Capley and later worked in Lon- 
don. His elegant, atmospheric ren- 
ditiors of George Washington and 
other notables of the times have little 
in common with the contemporaneous 
primetive, linear conceptions of the 
Connecticut School [A.n., Jan. 53]. 
hut point instead back to the grand 
tradi-ions of European portraiture. 


wous moderns visit Texas 


Bu. see one of Amemca’s fare- 
F private collections, tiat of the 
Ibert D. Lasker | A.N. Sept. °52], 

the Dallas Museum of Fine 
presents during March a se- 
number of paintings ranging 

Corot to Matisse. Canvases by 
,ogh, Cézanne, Renoer, Picasso 
sraque, among other major fig- 

of the French ninetenth and 

ieth centuries, have been loaned 

> Museum by Mrs. Lasker as a 


memorial exhibition to her husband. 
who was born in Galveston. The 
magmificent Lasker Collection, in its 
entimety, was discussed in these page= 
in February, 1951, when it was shown 
in New York. ARTNEws' Editor, Al- 
fred M. Frankfurter, has prepared 
an ntroduction for the exhibition 
catasogue. Colleges and other educa- 
tional organizations of the Dallas 
regien are being invited to visit the 
show. 


na Institute celebrates T'ang 


“Era of Chinese Culural Pros- 
ER is the subjeet of the eighth 
al exhibition of the Cainese Art 

sty of America, Inc., a. the China 
ute, New York, this month. 

xe Lee, Curator of OFiental Art 

> Brooklyn Museum, has as- 

d objects from the Cleveland, 
(apolis and S+. Louis museums, 


ple in the art news 


Ewherine Hane, since 1941 Cura- 
of the Taft Museam of Cincinnati, 
naow been named director as the 

seum becomes imdeperxlent of the 
'torship of the Cineinnati Art 


um. 
ri Dorre has beem appointed 


ctor of the Palm Beach Society 
me Four Arts. 
» Wollner of Vienma, Austria, 
tured first, second an1 honorable 
nation awards, totaling $1,400, in 
Fleischman Irternatisnal Carpet 
ign Competition. Other prizes, di- 
>d about equally between the U. 


RCH 1953 


as well as private collections and 
dears, to present a cross-section of 
T’amg dynasty art. Cave sculptures, 
tomo figures, a rare example of por- 
trat ure and objects in silver, bronze 
and pottery, illuminate the merging 
of Fersian, Indian and Near Eastern 
inflwences in seventh- and eighth-cen- 
tury China. 


S. and Europe, included third and 
fourth places, to George Duncan of 
California and Ed Traynor of Mich- 
igan. 

Otos Wittman, Jr., Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Toledo Museum of Art 
sinse 1946, has accepted an appoint- 
menat as Associate Director of the 
Meseum. 

Louis Bouché, John F. Folinsbee, 
Lee Friedlander and William 
Zorach are painters elected this 
manth to membership in the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters, an- 
noanced Marc Connelly, President. 
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The background, how much? 


Julian Levi, well-known teacher at 
the Art Students League, also con- 
ducts classes at the New School for 
Social Research in New York, where 
beginners make up the bulk of the 
class. There, and in a small group 
he teaches at his studio, he has ob- 
served many of the typical difficul- 
ties encountered by amateurs. “I 
have noticed,” he said, “that ama- 
teurs have much more pleasure in 
drawing and painting after they 
have learned a few basic things 
about how to handle backgrounds 
and the relation of figures and ob- 
jects to them.” Levi pulled out of 
the racks a number of canvases by 
his evening group, indicating as he 
did ways of applying the paint that 
varied from student to student. “The 
first impulse of the beginner,” he 
explained. “is to follow with the 
brush strokes the main outlines of 
the figure or object and then to fill 
in the background by extending the 
same kind of stroke—as if in a series 
of outlines—right to the edge. The 
effect is of a background . painted 
conspicuously around the object. 
There is no one way of avoiding this 
unpleasant result, but everyone dis- 
covers the method of putting down 
paint that suits him best." “This 
beginner," Levi held up a painting 
of a costumed figure, “found that 
using a sort of weaving pattern of 
strokes on the wall surface was most 
successful. You can see that the fig- 
ure gives the desired impression of 
existing out in front of the wall. The 
space intervening between the two is 
suggested by the varying texture. It 
is the same in still-life or any other 
kind of subject. Even a 
change in the flow of the strokes 
serves to disengage the figure or 
object from the space behind it." 
Levi recalled the experience of a 
young man, also in his studio group, 
who works in Radio Free Europe 
during the day. On an evening when 
the model was posed sitting on a 
chair, the student had been able to 
put down the contours of the figure 
without much trouble. “The char- 


slight ` 





coal, however, stopped abruptly at 
the edge of the face and figure and 
there was a great expanse o! blank 
white paper behind it. I explained, 
of course, that the figure is never 
isolated, that it is always seen 
against something—in this case the 
wall I suggested that a section of 
the wall, with the break where it 
was set back, if indicated, would 
establish a space behind the figure.” 

Returning a little later, the teacher 
noticed that the backgrounl was 
now largely filled in with charcoal. 
Walls had been so elaborated with 
tone that they took away interest 
from the figure. “He had now gone 
to the opposite extreme," the teacher 
explained. “I knew that this was a 
point that required the attention of 
the whole class because. actually, 
one extreme is as bad as the other. 
My student saw immediately, when 
it was called to his attention, that 
he had gone too far in workiag up 
the background. After he hed re- 
moved most of the tone | held up 
the drawing and used the charcoal 
pencil to illustrate my point. In a 
spot a little removed from the figure 
—in order to allow some ‘air’ around 
it—I made a mere scribble of lines. 
Everyone was surprised to see how 
easily this suggested the background 
plane. The student had no difkculty 
in translating this patch of tone into 
a texture more suitable to his own 
style. With one or two other toaches 
of tone casually placed, the drawing 
was finished.” “Of course.” Julian 
Levi concluded, “by using the serib- 
bled patch of tone as an example, 1 
don’t want to offer a formula. The 
point is that it takes only a very 
light, casual touch to indicate the 
presence of something in the back- 
ground and to take away that dis- 
agreeable void of the white paper." 


Omaha 


A letter from Besse Berquist, his 
torian and former secretary for the 
Associated Artists of Omaha, zives 
a lively account of the activities of 
this organization of both amateurs 
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to suggest space 


Conversation, by Elmer C. Gruenig, Omaha Art Associa- 
tion, who began painting to amuse his sick daughter. 





and professionals, which, since it 
began with forty members in 1947, 
has grown to a membership of 345. 
The Association co-sponsors (with 
the Lincoln Art Guild) an annual 
All-Nebraska show, and supplies 
cash purchases and awards for the 
annual six-state exhibition at the 
Joslyn Museum. In order to reach a 
public that rarely visits museums, 
they also maintain a continuous ex- 
hibition (changed monthly) in a 
cafeteria in downtown Omaha. Dis- 
tinguished guests, who are frequent- 
ly entertained at dinners by the 
Association, recently included Eric 
Newton, critic of the London Sunday 
Times, who said he *was surprised at 
the ‘beehive’ activity existing in the 
art groups in Omaha." During Art 
Week some of the members come in 
from as far as 365 miles. Sixty miles 
is no barrier at all to an enthusiastic 
member. Among the several interest- 
ing stories which this letter included 
was one about their former president. 
Now known as “the Sandhills art- 
ist,’ Elmer C. Gruenig began by 
drawing pictures of the western part 
of Omaha for his little daughter 
when she was sick in bed. He be- 
came so interested in what he re- 
membered of his early life that he 
painted a picture and submitted it 
to a show at the Joslyn Museum. 


Some first adventures 


Mrs. Florence Jenkins Johnson, a 
correspondent from Jamestown, N. Y., 
who has been an enthusiastic par- 
ticipant in several sections of the 
adult painting classes of the evening 
program of the Jamestown High 
School, writes a warm description of 
her experiences in various classes 
and the advice of her first teacher. 

* *There are no rules, " this young 
woman taught (as Mrs. Johnson re- 
calls). **You can do anything you 
want to. You may circle with black 
lines; you may use any color any- 
where. You may do anything vou 
want, but you can't always expect 
others to like it. But you don't paint 
for others; you paint for your own 


Detail of drawing by William Bowen, amateur painter 
in one of Julian Levi'* classes, shows scribbled touches 
between figure and 


background. 


emotional excitement, pleasure 
satisfaction. Rightness of appeam- 
is more important than rules 

this you will know by much pra 

in painting, by seeing the mos 
mous artists’ works. 

“In the first lessons we were e 
made to paint the still-life vic NN 
too much reference to what 
neighbors were doing. Then We 
the paintings were finished we v 
amazed to see how different each 
could be, though we used the s; 
subject. Also we learned that a 
tain style went with each pu 
Some used peaceful lavenders, gë 
and soft blues; some were ex 
with reds and purples; some used 
yellows, red and greens. Some u 
paint for form; others used outlir 
I used gobs of paint and dashe 
on in a quick careless style. 

“Our teacher said that ‘you £—— 
better off not to study with 
many teachers because you may . 
your own individual style and ce x 
the teachers styles.’ Also she w 
not too proud to say, ‘remember t 
when you study with others you n | 
learn some of their faults in pa. | 
ing.’ She said that there was -— 
fusion, too, in reading art boo — 
However we noted that she re 
many of them and told us a go 
deal that she learned from them. S _ 
we read every one we can get how 
of, too. Consequently we are coe 
fused with the varying instructiom- — 
opinions and argument. But that 
the fun in art—something to thi 
about every minute." 


Middletown, N. Y. 


The Middletown Art Group, with 
membership so much smaller tha 
that of most other groups (fort: 
three members), manages to be 
very active force in the communitwe 
Their participation in the sevent 
annual Orange County Fair this yeae- 
brought out one of the best show 
in the group's history, with sevent 
paintings entered in noncompetitiv 
classes. Their most stimulating serie 
of meetings were those held witi 
the well-known New York painter 
Kurt Seligmann, at his Sugar o. 
studio. Under his direction, ninetee 
members completed etchings and his 
lectures on art were memorable t 
many more. 


Pennsylvania 


In the second annual exhibiti 
sponsored by the Regional Coun. 
of Community Art Centers in Phii 
delphia, $500 in prizes were awarde 
to amateur and professional artists 
In the non-professional class, first 
prize of $100 was given to Carolyne 
L. Richardson, a member of th 
Wayne Art Center, for her oil, Balle 
Fantastique. Second prize of $5 
went to Catherine W. Blumenthal « 
Cheltenham Township Art Cente 
for The Hill and a third prize, $25 
was awarded to Gladys Hugo, a 
member of the Arts and Crafts 
League of Delaware County for 
Around Back, Ocean City, N. J. Hon- 
orable mention went to Lou Barbash, 
a member of Cheltenham Township 
Art Center, for Bernice. D.G.S. 
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Color Clarity makes HI-TEST 
the choice of Erik Haupt 
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ERIK HAUPT - 
Cooperating Artist 3 
: Portraits, Inc. JEN 
("Portrait Center of o_O 
Erik Haupt, after studying at Maryland 
mich Royal Academy and 






/. Colarosie, opene his 
| Among the prominen 





"In judging the quality of any medium, 
I give first consideration to clarity... 
the life and sparkle of the color. 


That is why HI-TEST is now 
my first choice among oil colors." 


Judge HI-TEST Artists Oil 
colors for yourself. Once you 


passed smocthness...HI-TEST 
is your choice too! 






All HI-TEST Artists’ Cil Colors equal U.S. 
Bureau of Standards CS 98-42... and the 
rigid permanence requirements of the 
American Artists’ Professional League, 


Discriminating Artists 
Depend on HI-TEST Artists’ Oil Colors 


Another product 





AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. + Sargent Building > Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 


try them, ycu'll agree that for _ 
superb clarity...for excep- 
tional brilliance...for unsur- . 


u i 


THE ANTIQUE COLLECTOR 





Ebonized maple corner chair 


An attractive American antique cor- 
ner chair is on view at the galleries 
of C. W. Lyon, New York. In the 
Queen Anne style and with the marks 
of Rhode Island workmanship upon 
it, it dates from about 1740 and 
bears on the back an inscription: 
“Once ye property of Sir Walter 
Follger of Nantucket.” The Folgers 
were one of the first families of Nan- 
tucket. 

How and where the corner chair 
was originated is unknown. It may 
have been derived from the Oriental 
circular chair. Or some European 
joiner may have hit upon it by mount- 
ing three chair-posts with a bent 
wood, semicircular top rail then fit- 
ting a seat between them and support- 
ing the front corner with a half-post, 
a leg. This form proving comfortable, 
other chair-makers took it up and 
added their variations. It was light; 
easily movable. When pulled up to a 
desk it served as a writing chair. 

The first American corner chairs 
were based on English models. They 
began to be made here about 1700 
and continued throughout the cen- 
tury. The finest early -ones were of 
walnut; later, mahogany was the 
fashion. Meanwhile, for those fam- 
ilies who liked to save money when 
buying furniture, less expensive 
woods such as maple was used, and 
it was a simple matter—indeed, a 
standard tradition—to stain or paint 
maple so that it resembled walnut. 

The Folger chair at Lyon is wal- 
nut painted. It has two vase-form 
"Dutch" splats, the posts are simply 


turned, the seat is rounded in front. 


the front leg is cabriole with a 
“Dutch” pad foot, the back legs 
are straight with abbreviated pad 


feet, and there is additional support 
from a turned X-stretcher. The wood 
throughout appears to be original. 


Scottish silver tea kettle 


Marvellous snobberies crop up in 
the realm of old silver. Some collec- 
tors jump as if frightened sheuld 
you show them a silver article with 
embossed decoration. Others act as 
if to tear out their hair when you 
ask them to look at an article made 
after 1810-15 or at the latest. 1825. 

But a piece of embossed silver 
dating after 1825 can be a handsome, 
desirable example. If ther- is any 
doubt about it, look at the tea kettle 
at present on view in the New York 
gallery of S. Wyler, Inc. It was made 
in 1834; it is richly embossed; and 
it is certainly a magnificent piece. 
The form is bold, as if designed by 
an eighteenth-century silver maker, 
and the decoration does not conceal 
the vigor of the form. Such a treas- 
ure actually ought to be looked upon 
as a greater rarity than a typical, 
routine tea kettle from an eighteenth- 
century London smith. 

This tea kettle is Scottish. It is 
stamped with the mark of Elder 
& Co., Edinburgh. The strong form; 
the excellence of the decoration—a 
wreathing of thistles, roses and foli- 
age, the finely wrought fizures on 
the handle all indicate that the sil- 
versmith who made it was at work 





Early English Georgian settee with claw and 
ball feet, walnut, ca. 1730-40: Wanamaker's. 





Top of Adam table, of tin. with paintings attri- 
tributed to Pergolesi, ca. 1780; Douglas Curry. ® 


10. 





Scottish embossed silver kettle, 1834, 
with Nelson coat of arms; S. Wyler, Inc. 


full skill, trying to produce a mas- 
terpiece. The Nelson arms suggest 
the reason. Nothing could be too 
good for the family of the hero 
killed in the Battle of Trafalgar. 


Early Georgian English settee 


Sometimes the origin of furniture 
forms is clear. The sofa (which is 
an Arabic word), for example, was 
evolved from the European settee, 
and the settee was evolved by join- 
ing two or three chairs side by side, 
making one long seat. The develop- 
ment is recalled in the adjectives 
"two-back" or *three-back," by which 
settees were first described. 

This origin of the form 
instantaneously clear when you see 
an antique settee accompanied by 
its matching chairs. A suite of that 
sort, chairs and a are 
now to be found in the spacious 
galleries of the Antique Shop at 
Wanamakers, New York. Made of 
walnut, they are English, in the 
early Georgian or transitional style 
between Queen Anne and Chippen- 
dale, and date about 1730-40. 

They are particularly decorative 
the backs are flowingly 
curved, the splat being vase shaped 
and the stiles ending in a double- 
hoop top-rail. The curving is con- 
tinued in the legs, which are cabri- 
with claw-and-ball feet. The 
arms also are carved so as to round 
out the grace which the curving 
gives, One mentions the wood again, 
since nowadays you seldom see two 
chairs en suite with a settee in wal- 
nut. And the wood helps confirm 
the dating. If they were earlier they 
probably would be in the Queen 
Anne style; if later, they most likely 
would be in mahogany. 


comes 


two settee, 


because 


ole, 


Adam inlaid satinwood table 


In Santa Barbara, Douglas Curry is 
exhibiting an eighteenth - century 
English treasure, an Adam-style in- 
laid satinwood table with a painted 
top. What makes it especially re- 
markable is that the top is of tin 
and the paintings on it have been 
ascribed to Pergolesi, one of the 


Queen Anne maple correr chair, from 


Rhode Island, ca. 1740; C. W. Lyon. | 





chief artists on Robert Adam's ste 
Adam may have brought Pergo! 
from Italy. In any event, this ar 
arrived in London about 1770 a 
was much employed as a mural « 
signer and painter, especially 
ceilings, though also of whole roo 
and their furnishings. Pergolesi ev 
tually published a dozen volu: 
of his designs which are genera 
accepted as having played an 
portant role in English Neo-Claw 
The designs and medal 
pictures on this table top have b 
attributed to him on stylistic grou 
That the top should be of tin is 
surprising. Adam is known to 
experimented with marble, alaba " 
and other materials. In fact a 
ble table he designed for the g 
drawing room at Osterley is ix 
with the same motif that is 


for the inlay on the frieze oftÉÓÍ ^ 


present table. 


cism. 


French library steps 


In France as in England, pm 
libraries did not exist unti 
eighteenth century. Before 
books valuable that 
were kept locked, even chaine 
chests and cupboards. By the ne 
of the century, private librarie 
expanded sufficiently to need | 
ture specially created for the 
main need was for a movable 
of steps. 

How the problem was finally 
in the average large library d 
be seen in a table with folding x 
now on view in the antiques : 
ment of W. & J. Sloane, o 1 
York. This table is French. 1 
about 1800, and is almost ic 
with a table contrivance d 
and published by Thomas S 
some years earlier. Whether 
originated in France or in 
is difficult to trace, The prese 
is of mahogany, with a hin 
which when opened out ex* 
the floor and offers three sol 
An upper flight of anothe 
steps, complete with handrai 
out from a secret compart 
Malcolm Vaughan 


were so 


d 


k 










e and decorations 


f English period furniture 
wrative objects, property of 
erva de Wyckoff, New York, 
'r owners will be held at 
rnet on March 6 and 7, after 
exhibition. Among the deco- 
jects are silver; tablechina 
ss; German eighteenth-cen- 
wter; sporting and other 
s; and Orienta! carpets. 


. Stetson library 


of the library of Jobn B. and 

. Stetson, Philadelphia, will 
wed for sale at Parke-Bernet 
^h 10 and ll, after eurrent 
)n. Among exceptional bibli- 
^al items in this well-known 
are the Charles Fairfax Mar- 
tee logue of French books, also 
man boeks, profusely illas- 
3ooks on varieus subjects in 
Latin, Spanish, French, Por- 

, Russian and cther languages, 
items from the fifteenth cen- 
the present. Ameng the mest 
nt are De Hum([ana] Physi- 
1 by G. B. della Porta. 1586, 
tly the first copy tə be sold 
*ion in America; Kabbela 
ita... by Christian Knor von 
wth, 1677-84; Hippolyte Le- 
Costumes .. . de la Monarchie 
ase, 1200-1820, with four en- 
titles and 380 color litho- 
; and an early edition of Ea- 


Gargantua amd Pantagrmel, 
-— illustrated with woodcuts. 
Srecent titles include two lots 
ted or first editions, some un- 





cut, o the works of Paul Fort (1891- 
1924). 


Straws old masters 


Old master and nineteenth-century 
paintmgs from the collection of the 
late Lionel F. Straus, New York, will 
go usder hammer at Parke-Bernet 
on March 11, after exhibition from 
Marca 7. Outstanding items are Frans 
Hals’ Portait of a Gentleman, 1635, 
formerly in the Kann Collection; A 
Nobleman of the Spinola Family, 
1551, by Tintoretto, belonging at one 
time to the Marchese Spinola, Genoa. 
subsequently to the late Judge Elbert 
H. Gary, New York; Portrait of a 
Boy be Greuze; a Wooded Landscape 
by Gainsborough, formerly in the col- 
lection of R. Hall McCormick; Rom- 
ney's Sir John Papillon Twisden: and 
Reynelds’ The Oboe Player. There 
are also works by Dou, Jan Steen, 
Lely, Avercamp and others. 


Armeur furnishings 


English and French furniture, be- 
longiag to Charles Armour, New 
York. will be sold at Parke-Bernet 
on March 13 and 14, after exhibition 
from March 7. English eighteenth- 
and sineteenth-century furniture in- 
cludes a number of Sheraton exam- 
ples, notably a mahogany cockfight- 
ing caair dated ca. 1810; a pair of 
mahogany bedsteads with Queen 
Anne crewel embroidery hangings; 
a satinwood Pembroke table and 
mahogany settees. Chippendale offer- 
I Continued on page 63] 





>» Portrait of @ Gentleman. 1685, is ameng old master 
tings in the Lionel F. Straus sale at ParkeBernet. 
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THE PRINT COLLECTOR 





Jacob Pins, Israeli artist 


Through the good services of B. A. 
Barkai, an Israeli journalist, we have 
been introduced to the woodcuts of 
Jacob Pins, one of Israel's outstand- 
ing graphic artists. Pins was born 
in Germany in 1917 and migrated 
to Palestine in 1936. His first exhibi- 
tion, held in Tel Aviv in 1945, quick- 
ly established him as a powerful and 
creative woodcut artist. He has since 
had many one man shows in various 
[sraeli museums and his first Ameri- 
can show is current at the Boston 
Public Library. Pins uses blocks of 
soft wood allowing the grain to play 
a major part in his graphics. In 
Wood Gatherer, design is bold and 
simple, with a mass of black silhou- 
etting the bowed figure relieved by 
small slashes of white. Beggar is a 
powerful portrait with strong black 
areas in which the grain runs through 
as a white motif and forms the tex- 
tures of the face. Man In a Lane 
achieves a feeling for volume with 
its oblique black masses and sharp 
contrasts of light and shadows play- 
ing around the walking figure under 
a street lamp. Girl in Front of Mirror 
is a large block in a more poetic 
vein than the earthy subjects Pins 
usually explores. The girl looking at 
her reflection is roughly cut with 
broad areas of white and black—no 
fine lines and no attempt at detail. 
The ink is spread thinly, like a wash 
toning down the strong black areas, 
and maintains the mood of his sub- 
ject. In this group, his first introduc- 
tion to the U. S., Pins is definitely 
proven to be a print-maker of achieve- 
ment and force. 


New techniques 


Carl M. Schultheis has developed an 
older German process and calls it 
“gelatin relief print.” Its color pos- 
sibilities seem endless and no costly 
equipment is needed. The first step 
is to make a transparent drawing in 
oil on acetate. A plate is made on 
ordinary Bristol board that is coated 
with a gelatin solution. After the 
plate dries it is made light-sensi- 
tive with potassium-bichromate. The 


Woodcut. by the Israeli artist Jacob 
Pins, W ood#Gatherer; Boston Library. 





drawing is brought into contact 
the plate and then placed in a 
fused light. After the drawing is 
set on the plate, the plate is 
mersed in water. A relief oM 
drawing in the gelatin resulte 
the plate is then ready for pri. 
The colors to be used are a; 
with a brush all at a single ir 
Any color medium can be usec 
plate is then printed as one 

a woodcut. The pliability of the 
makes for wide tonal variationg 
pending upon the pressure T 
by hand or press. Each print c, 
a variation, depending upor 
colors used and the pressure 
plied. Schultheis’ own prints 
the possibilities of the m 
Bathers, a study of three nu 

a beach, is done in low-keye 
colors and exhibits oil | 
Pietà, a study of Christ, and 

der Mother and Child, are 
loose graceful lines and in i 
blues, slate-greys, reds and 
The impressive distortion of 
ures are a contrast to the usi 
compositions of the artist’s 
line-engravings. Medium has 
dictated the style. 

Louise and Helen King Be 
mother-and-daughter team of 
makers, have developed a tec 
for working on a unique mater 
drypoint: specially coated alur 
plates. About twenty years ago 


patented an acid- and i 
resistant coating for structui 


minum, and the Boyers s 
sheets in regular print gauge. 
found it an ideal medium foe 
point, easy to cut and holdi 
most delicate lines for a lore 
tion. After many experimenti 
Boyers developed a formula 
plate finish that had a flawle 
face and had a core that dE 
buckle under pressure. Helen 
Bover's nude, Wohin, a half 
seated on a bed, shows the « 
lines, wispy and atmospheri 
the material can give. Louise 
landscape, Snowshroud, a waf 
[Continued on page 621 
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Helen K. Bover's Wohin was » 
a new method of drypoint on ¢ 
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FURNITURE * PAINTINGS 
AND WORKS OF ART 


Belonging to 
COMTE CHARLES 


de ROHAN-CHABOT 
Chateau de Conde 
Conde sur Itou (Eure) France 


Sold by His Order 


La Fillette aux Raisins by Drouais, formerly in the 
collection of Marie Joseph de Bourbon; S. Maria 
della Salute, Venice by Francesco Guardi; a set 


paintings in the manner of Pillement; a fine pair 
of early French flower paintings; a small pastel 
by David, Portrait of Mme Hebert; four trompes 
l'oeil by Caullet and other paintings 


Two exquisite marble sculptures by Falconet; a 
Louis XV Royal Aubusson rug: a selection of fine 
French furniture including bergeres, fauteuils, 
commodes, occasional and other tables and deco- 


rations of the period 


Illustrated Catalogue $1.50 


On View from Saturday, March 14 
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A NEW edition containing the finest color 


reproductions of Audubon's Birds yet produced! 





ORDER NOW AND SAVE! 
Price now—$7.95 e After March 31—$8.95 


THE BIRDS OF AMERICA 
BY JOHN JAMES AUDUBON ` 





This specially prepared new printing is of the highest 
quality—the best ever made. In it the world famous 
paintings are more beautiful than ever. A combination of 
fine craftsmanship and a special deep-etched offset litho- 
graphic process has produced a triumphant publishing 
result. With an introduction and descriptive text by a 
William Vogt, this printing is a remarkable combination 


of beauty and usefulness. 


435 illustrations, each in full color and measuring 


9 x 1215 inches. 
At your bookstore or 
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L Ss an anmentionable sebject in the art world. fakes rank 
somewhere be'ween halitosis-and B.O. on the one side and the 
bastard child of a maiden aunt on the other. In fact. they are 
not so much unmentionable as politely distorted and suppressed. 
Éven when the. sensational exposure and confession of a Ver- 
meer-Ven Meegeren or a Téonatello-Dossena suddenly bursts 
forth onto the front pages, net all the unpleasantness really 
gets faced in relation to each one's business by the expert, the 
critic, the museum official, the dealer and the collector. Mostly 
this is for good reasons of tact rather than bad ones of ethics. 

Tha: is why it has taken beth courage and care to publish 
the first article in this issue. Its author, John Rewald, has for 
menths investigated virtualis every source and byway of the 
floarishing industry in forgeries of what is to date the best- 
selling of all schools of painsing—and here is candidly told the 
whole story of how Americars are being fleeced by them annu- 
ally of sums reaching mto tae millions. Yet the author neces- 
sarily confines himself to the school of French nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century painting ir which he specializes as historian 
and archivist. There remains, of course, the infinitely larger. 
equally active, as well as luccative, field for the forger covering 
all old masters, fom antiqeity along the Mediterranean and 
‘throughout Asia te nineteench-century Americans. 

it is a pity in many ways that the subject of fakes gets so 
ica panes ane unspaemtionad airing. Around it a in 


rand p Ue. True. every now 





and a abo | writes à book on the subject or holds an 


xhibition-—such as the Méünicipal Museum in Amsterdam 





organized Jast summer--which actually shows real, recognized 
fakes, labeled as sach, to the public. But the fault of the latter 
type (which in Amsterdam :did not even facilitate a kind of 
knowledge by showing comparable originals alongside the for- 
geries and also managed to eveid the crucial yet, for the Dutch. 
touchy problem of Van Gogh altogether) is that such exhibi- 
tions generally point with meralistic and aesthetic horror at the 
sheer existence. of fakes, wi&hout in the least pursuing either 
their reison d'étre or what aught to or can be done about it. 


don't do much more, and abo indulge in the further error of 





books, often valuable as compendiums and biographies. 


rather glamorouslv romanticzing the whole business, yet again 
without arriving anywhere near the related psychological moti- 
vation of the faker himself {more important than the obvious 
one of those. who purvey his products). 





The current trade in ferged old masters has admittedly 





shrunk since American museums started to set up their labora- 





tories, or use those of universities, both to test and to teach 
their staf Shrunk it has, 3 
like t it. For one. thing. 











wes, but certainly not disappeared. 
, there are still plenty of old 


k almost a century. For paintings 


n conclusive scientific tests to determine the 





igment has completely hardened, 











The art of imitating art. 











pigment's age-—only the honest expert” s eye can přo bi 
Ther there are, among the most. serious. problem 1 
borderline cases of paintings . which started out a origi al 
autograph sketches or unfinished pictures g by the. distinguis e 
masters to whom they are E edu ivocally. attribut d—b 










and Pee ite schools, Their mate 


dreds of hue Or tentative » paintings: near 






















en of Diete the vade his’ seen. ani 
dozens that have been manu | » finishes 


What is the way out? Or w 


point. nd a carefully hedged 
and testing laboratories of m 





the Lada and inconclusive: 


which seem less feasible. Ap 
honest and dishonest “experts’ 
nothing the value of any ce 
who is not personally known 
must be reckoned another | ar 
luctance that even the most. 
submittiag an important pai 
authenticating group. With tl 
the art world to the vicarious 
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Meanwhile, the best guaranty ol; 












genuineness. remains . 
more nor less than a A source, commercia or-p 
"discoveries" from myste ious. or un 
knewn owners, still more from itinerant t dealers or. | 





Beware of "bargains" 


of those ee from ‘ ee homes.’ 
Races. ilie ee ices ame - infnitesiuà 
mistake has been. ‘made. 
there is at ia the future certainty cf amends, 

But we must still go on trying to uproot the. entire. racket 
One day there. will surely be an official, authoritative. bod 3 
prevent it. Until then, we need to look harder and harder—at | 


the pietares, at the documents, at those who sell. them. AMF. 
e | | 


iud his going 


being wrong; and in the rare event of & 








87. GEORGES BRAQUE French: b. 1882 
NATURE MORTE. Abstraction in white, gray, black, café au lait, millet and 
lemon yellow, before a seal brown background. Signed at lower left G. Braque. 
(Paris Private Collector) 834 x 1334 inches 
Painted in 1941 


[See illustr 


T XQ 26 Mori 


“This picture is not by me, Georges Braque, March 26, 
1952," is the statement the artist himself wrote on 
a page from an auction catalogue [above] which repro- 
duces a forgery attributed to him. The counterfeit, 
manufactured in Paris, is based on the central sec- 
tion of a genuine 1941 Braque still-life [below right]. 





By John Rewald 


MODERN FAKES or MODERN PICTURES 


Exposing the vast underground industry which 


manufactures faked modern pictures 


and sells them with tremendous success in America 


n several recent occasions international publicitv has been 
given to the discovery of forgeries and forgers of modern French 
pamtings: Life published a shotograph of a fake copied after 
an original by Vlaminck [p 47]; The New York Times dis- 
cussed the problems of the zrowing fake industry; Time and 
Lije presented the confessim of a German forger (anything 
from thirteenth-century frescoes to Utrillo). Cahiers d’ Art, 
Paris, attacked a series of spurious Picassos and Matisses, and 
last spring the French and Italian police—alerted bw this 
writer—uncevered a counterfeiting ring with manufacturing and 
distribution centers in Rome, where works signed Gauguin, 
Manet, Coret, Van Gogh, Renoir, etc., were produced. Last 
summer the Municipal Museum in Amsterdam held a large 
exhibition based on the questien: “Genuine or false?" But the 
general public does not yet sem sufficiently alerted to the ever- 
grewing number of forged paintings, mostly originating in 
Europe for transatlantic ex»ort, which are now flooding the 
European and American markets. 

Since works of art enter this country freely and are not sub- 
ject to payment of duty, fergeries are stopped by the U. S. 
Customs only in flagrant cases and no official action impedes 


their way into American homes. They are sold chiefly by 


This unusually clumsy copy [below left] of Cézanne's Self-Por- 
trait with Der»y [below right], ca. 1885, once had a distin- 
guished and equally spurious pedigree from a Munich art dealer. 
The fraud was detected by the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 





G. BERNHEIM DE VILLERS 
COLLECTION, FRANCE 





BALTIMORE MUSEUM, CONB COLLECTION 





An obvious fake [top right] copies but softens and 
sweetens Gauguin's Weman of Tahiti, 1892 [top left]. 


Spurious drawing [below left] uses as its source 
the profile of Maillel’s bronze, Woman Arranging Her 
Hair, 1898, 31 inches high. The forgery was sold in 
New York, but now is withdrawn from the market. 


VALENTIN GALLERY 





LOUVRE PROVISIONAL INVENTORY, PARIS 


Modern fakes of modern pictures continued 


unscrupulous or ignorant dealers, by private persons with 
touching tales of being “forced by circumstances to sel! treas- 
ured heirlooms," or—and this is most frequently the case—at 
public auction. Numerous other counterfeits are picked up 
abroad by eager tourists who naively like to “discover” master- 
pieces or who are only too willing to acquire “real” barga ns. 
Some fakes of modern French paintings are even fabricated in 
the U. S. for local consumption or for Latin America. This 
flourishing trade in forgeries is naturally an indication of the 
great demand for works of art, a demand which the counter- 
feiters try to meet by augmenting the supply on their own. 

Because the French painters of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries now enjoy a particular vogue and correspondingly 
high prices, forgers seem to concentrate their efforts on Impres- 
sionists and Post-Impressionists, yet they are brazen enovgh 
to imitate even the works of such living artists as Picasso, 
Matisse, Braque, Rouault, Utrillo, Derain, Vlaminck and others. 
To expose their frauds and to warn the public serves two pur- 
poses: protecting the buyer from being swindled, and ridding the 
work of these masters themselves of countless poor imitations t aat 
bear their forged signatures. But in discussing means by wh ch 
buyers may guarantee themselves against being taken in, we do 
not wish to destroy the public's confidence in honest end 
reputable dealers who-are more alarmed than anyone by the 
increasing number of counterfeits, and by the gullibHity of 
many collectors. 

Not all works of art that are sold with forged signatures are 
actually intentional fakes. There have always been horest 
painters whose only weakness is to imitate too closely the style 





PHILLIPS GALLERY. WASHINGTON 


No less a connoisseur than Hermann Goering 
bought the fake Cézanne [left] in Paris. Cop- 
ied from a detail of a masterpiece [below], 
it misinterprets the landscape around Mont 
Ste. Victoire, confusinz railroad tracks with 
a wall in the section marked by a circle. 





of some great contemporary. They have never intended, ot par- 
ticipated in, fraudulent manoeuvers, but they cannot prevent 
unscrupulous owners of their works from replacing their gen- 
uine signatures with those of the more famous artists whose 
style theirs resemble. With the change of signature the price 
also changes considerably. One of the best known cases is that 
of Paul Trouillebert [p. 49]. an uninspired follower of Corot. 
the majority of whose paintings now bear Corot's name. There 
is a saying in France that Corot painted two thousand canvases, 
five thousand of which are in America. How many of these are 
Trouilleberts is anybody’s guess; paintings with Trouillebert’s 
original signature are actually hard to find (and worth only a 
few hundred dollars). Another case is that of Emile Bernard 
who worked with Gauguin in Brittany and to a certain extent 
even influenced him. Bernard's canvases of that period are now 
generally passed off as Gauguins. Thus one of his paintings was 
shown as a Gauguin at the Paris World's Fair of 1937 but was 
promptly withdrawn when Bernard revealed himself as its 
author |p. 19]. Most such unwilling "forgers" are anxious to 
restore their names to their works and to assist the police in 
unmasking frauds. This applies for instance to such living 
painters aa Pierre Grimm, who discovered a canvas of his with 
Bonnard's signature (and duly accompanied by a certificate of 
authenticity), and Michel Kikoine, a friend of Soutine's, many 
of whose paintings are attributed to Soutine |p. 19]. But their 
isolated efforts against forgers cannot stem the tide. 

The people who content themselves with merely adorning 
existing paintings with forged signatures of the great sometimes 
stretch their point a little too far. An example is a rather 








"A forger added the signature “Degas” 
‘to this pleasant nineteenth-century 
portrait. It has since b en removed. 


charming Portrait of a Yourg Girl, painted in the latter part 
of the last century, which semebody signed “Degas” although 
it does not have the slightest connection with this artist’s work 
[above]. Frauds of this particular type are usually easy to 
detect, since any competent restorer can normally establish that 
the forged siznatures were aeded years after the painting itself 
was done. 

In some isolated instances, artists’ copies also fall into the 
category of anintentional frauds. Young painters often copy, 
more cr less faithfully, certain masterpieces to acquaint them- 
selves better with specific problems of execution. Through no 
fault of the painters, such cepies may later be sold as originals. 
But cases ha-e also been known in which young and struggling 
artists have -arned their livdihood by supplying unscrupulous 
dealers with paintings done ‘in the manner of .. ." paintings 

*. which are th-n signed by the dealer and sold as genuine works. 
Bu: the greeter part of modern forgeries are deliberate coun- 


le forgery [p. 18. right was copied 


1 a colorplate of Fries! landscape 
ow], 1907. It was seld by a New York 
ion house wkich later -efunded the 
‘hase price when the fake was detected. 





Shown in Paris as a Brittany painting by 
Gauguin, this landscape was withdrawn when 
Emile Bernard—who had worked closely with 
Gauguin—declared that he was its author. 
Later he wrote on the canvas: 
this picture was painted by me in St. Briac 
in 1888. [signed] Emile Bernard. 


“I certify 


1937." 
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Sold in New York as a Soutine, this portrait is 
by Soutine's friend, Michel Kikoine, who attests 
[right] that it is a picture of his own Jacques, 
and that it originally bere his own signature. 


terfeits, more or less expertly done with the intention of deceiv- 
ing the buyer. The easiest thing for tae forger is to copy an 
existing painting, though he can do a really “good” job only 
if his copy is made from the orizinal. Cne Jean Pinson-Berthet, 
who in 1950 jumped bail in Paris, is eredited with having 
painted some thirty “Utrillos” in this fashion; he also copied 
paintings by Vlaminck in a rather expert way [p. 47]. How- 
ever, originals are not always available and in many cases 
forgeries are copied from color reproductions. Thus a counter- 
feit Fauve painting by Friesz was obviously made (and coars- 
ened in the process) after a plate in a recent publication [pp. 
18, 19]; in the same manner, a particu arly clumsy forger tried 
to copy a Self-Portrait by Cézanne [p. 17]. Yet, to escape 
detection, it seems cleverer usualy tc copy only part of an 
original, since the existence ef two identical pictures may 
arouse suspicion. The forger cf one Braque therefore copied 
only the central part of the canvas that served as his model 


Hace, etl ple ee Be 
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When this photograph was shown to Matisse, he wrote on it < Gute Lat esta yun 


[right]: “The picture represented in this photograph is et lin tome [umet o Mu M Oe oe 
crudely forged and deserves, according to French law, to be 
destroyed. This picture is indeed a typical forgery and not P e Leon ae. 


a false attribution. Henri Matisse, Paris, 18 Sept, 1948." 
| | , D d o 
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FOGG MUSEUM, WERTHEIM COLLECTION, 
CAMBRIDGE 


Modern fakes of modern pictures continued 


Based on elements from three separate paintings, this fake Van Cogh [center] has recently been ex- 
posed in Europe. The forger borrowed the straw hat of Old Provençal Peasant [top right], 1888; the 
buttoned coat of Self-Portrait with Pipe [bottom right], 1889; and the features, in reverse, of the 
Selj-Portrait, dedicated to Gauguin [above left], 1888, to make this rather ingenious pastiche. 


[p. 16]. A faked Head of a Tahitian Girl only reproduees— 
and sweetens—part of an original by Gauguin [p. 17]. A 
similar procedure can be observed in a counterfeit Maillol 
drawing, inspired both by a sculpture of the master [p. 17] 
and by a genuine drawing. 

However, more ambitious forgers—those who aim at higher 
prices than are obtained by works of Friesz or Maillol—try to 
combine features of various originals for an entirely “new” 
work. Whoever painted a Van Gogh Self-Portrait with Straw 
Hat [see above] used Van Gogh’s Old Provencal Peasan: for 
the hat, a Self-Portrait of Van Gogh's in reverse for the head 
and copied the coat from yet another genuine Self-Portrait. 
The most elaborate product of this kind is probably a forged 
Seurat drawing which, like all fake Seurat drawings discovered 
up to now, prominently displays the watermark of the paper 
(faint watermarks do appear on some of Seurat’s drawings, but 
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LEIGH BLOCK COLLECTION, CHICAGO 





the counterfeiter apparently takes the exception for the rule). 
In drawing a Seated Woman with Parasol [p. 21], the forger 
derived his "inspiration" from no less than three genuine 
Seurat drawings. From one he copied the rather vague head and 
the hat with its white ribbon; from another the collar, the out- 
line of the bust and the idea for the parasol; and from a third 
he imitated the indistinct white mass on the ground which is 
actually a still-life of clothes, hat and shoes in a preparatory 
study for the Baignade. 

Forgers who do not like to accumulate elements from various 
originals frequently are satisfied with one genuine work which 
serves as basis for their product, though they do not simply 
copy it. They prefer to depend more on their own “talent,” and 
achieve results that are less closely connected with known 
originals. But their inventiveness is usually limited and their 
counterfeits reveal more clearly the shortcomings of their efforts. 


r 


fH COLLEGE MUSEUM, NORTHAM TON 
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A painting of Fwe Odalisques, signed Matisse, was thus lifted in 
part from one «: the master’s canvases [p. 19], while other parts 
are free interpretations of this subject so often treated by the 
artist. Into a similar category falls a view of Mont Ste. Victoire, 
signed P. Cézsnne [p. 18] which was acquired during the 
Freneh Occupation by no les a connoisseur than Hermann 
Goering. This is evidently a “ree interpretation of Cézanne's 
famous landscape in the Phillips Collection in Washington. 
But there is mething of Cézarne's lucid and structural brush 
strokes; insteac, colors are smeared on without defining either 
forms or spac-. not to speak of the crudeness of the coloring 





itself. Moreover, the author of this forgery obviously never 
saw the valley of the Arc river which stretches out toward 
Ste. Victoire, and he therefore has neglected all the topo- 
graphical features so precisely reproduced by Cézanne. Where 
the forger actually gives himself away is in the misinterpreta- 
tion of one otherwise insignificant detail in front of the house 
to the right of the tree trunk Cézanne has clearly shown a 
terrace beneath which passes a diagonal straight line. The 
forger has combined this diagonal line with the horizontal one 
of the terrace, as if it represented a wall or a path. What he did 
not know is that the diagonal line rep- [Continued on page 46] 





M'*SBEUM OF MODERN ART, NEW YORK 


Multiple sources of a Seurat forgery: the spurious drawing [center] 
is based on the three genuine drawings that here surround it. At the 
bottom right is the fake’s verso, with ccunterfeit record of exhibi- 
tions and handmade seal of the famous Bernheim-Jeune gallery, Paris. 
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MRS. LOIS D.XLE* COLLECTION. NARRASANSETT 


he latest attempt to chart the flow and direction of Ameri- 
i Al \ DMAR K can painting, from its Colonial beginnings to the present, is 
seen in the exhibition “Landmarks in American Art,” at Wil- 


denstein [to March 28]. Of sixty-two works selected by a com- 


mittee headed by Lloyd Goodrich, Associate Director of the 


Whitney Museum, a third date from the last fifty years, afford- 
ing an opportunity to relate some recent trends to the native 
tradition. The selection's implication is that realism is the most 


persistent and thus vital characteristic. “Native” is of course 

a relative term in a tradition subject to a perennial conflict 

| between provincial, colloquial honesty and the ever-present lure 

| | S CE N | i | RIE E of Old World achievement. There is no doubt that when Copley 
e e i succumbed to the Grand Manner, he lost much of his native 
incisiveness—derived in part from a style which some recognize 

as a belated survival of mediaeval craftsmanship, via the awk- 

ward Colonial limners. But relate the rugged construction of 

Ralph Earls well-known Roger Sherman with, for instance, 

Hartley's Fisherman’s Last Supper, in whom direct contact 


with European Expressionism cannot |Continued on page 50] 


1746, native purism: Robert Feke personi- 


fies Colonial affluence in Josiah Martin. ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 





TOLEDO MUSEUM TOLEDO MUSEUM 1929, super-sophisticated purism: Georgia 


mcos Lay uma SETA TCT ee SS O’Keeffe’s symbolic Black Cross, N.M. 


1946-47, Romantic abstraction: The Calendc 
nature seen as floating forms by Arshile Gor] 


1, ^ 





1819, Romantic idealization: Washington Allston's Ital- 
ian Landscape evokes reminiscences of the Golden Age. 
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ollectors Choice," ruas the ubiquitous publicity release, 
always the vade mecum. for -ritics condemned by the exigencies 
of timeliness and inexorable printers’ schedules to the danger- 
ous vocation of previewing: “‘. . . ‘Collectors’ Choice,’ a benefit 
exhibition featuring twentyeight masterpieces of French art 
from private New York collections . which have not been 
shown publicly fer a decad= or more at Paul Rosenberg 


.. March 18-A»ril 18 .. 
tex... entire proeeeds to the Public Education Association .. . 


& Company . . admission 60¢ including 


This time it is previewirg with a vengeance. Twenty-eight 
private personages owning collections have each been persuaded 
te part with ene masterpi-ce from mid-March through mid- 
April by that most persua ive of persuaders to lend pictures, 
Mrs. Margaret Lewisohn (tbe organizer, as the publicity release 
gees on to say. of such eveats for the Public Education Asso- 
ciation *for the past twenty-years"). Obviously not one of them 
is going to add another e-tire month to that empty spot on 
the well by sending his loar of a picture as early as mid-Febru- 
ary to the gallery, in order that a critic can review the whole, 
as he then would have to, ir time for the March issue. 

What to do? There coulc be arranged, of course, a series of 
twenty-eight visits to twenty-eight private houses, with all the 
attendant possibilities of tea, martinis and even—in the case 


of the proudest and most grateful collectors—lunch or dinner. 


Never before exhibited er reproduced is this early Degas 





»sortrait of 1868 which recenty was rediscovered in the 
possessien ef the artist's des-endants living in Naples. 


LEONAED HANNA CODLECTION 


But how objective would that be? Think of the distractions, 
of the many other pictures alongside the “choice” one involved 
in each case, of the animated conversations in each household, 
not to mention the temporary alcoholic and gustatory influences 
on critical judgment. No, better to rely as much as possible 
on present recollection of these pictures, from however distant 
in the past it may come—and aiced, >f course, by those notes 
always kept by a critic with ioresigh- fer just such situations 
as this (and for sometimes still more complica:ed ones). For- 
tunatelv, this critic's memory and memoranda happen to serve 
for just twenty-seven out of the tweaty-eight pictures here— 
in part stretching back, it is true, a sood ten or maybe fifteen 
years, but still vivid enough to reassemble all the variety of 
recalled impressions and the hastiy scribbled, telegraphic 
phrases into a composite whole. 

It is easy to conclude that the totel will make a handsome, 
indeed a grand exhibition. Added to the excellent opportunity 
to see fine pictures, ordinarily difficult of access, the entire 
group makes clear, even in its loose adumbration, the dramatic 
development from Daumier, througk the Impressionists and 
Post-Impressionists, to Picasso, Braque and Soutine. As to 
“Masterpieces,” critics are bound to b» more chary of this label 
than organizers of benefit exhibitiors who, after all, are in 


show business. Yet nine pictures here [Continued on page 58] 


NATE B. SPINGOLD COLLECTION 





Among the newest in the ranks of "expensive" masters 
is Modigliani; this portrait of his mistress, Jeanne 
Hebuterne, 1918, is shown for the first time in America. 


By Henry McBride 


NOW A NON 
NON-OBJECTIVE 
GUGGENHEIM 


The Cubist beginnings of abstract art are surveyed 
in this Museums extensive collection 


which heretofore was kept in baronial privacy 





A forerunner of abstract paintiag, Georges-Pierre Seurat empha- 
sized pure formal analysis in such works as this 1887 crayon draw- 
ing, The Gateway, currently on view at the Guggenheim Museum. 


ow many masterpieces does a man have to do before he 
becomes an acknowledged master? Actually, in practice, one 
lucky strike is sometimes enough. Thousands of quite literate 
people are persuaded that Francois Villon is a genius and know 
no more of him than that one very familiar line—Mais oü sont 
les neiges d'antan? As for myself, I shall never forget my sur- 
prise and instant conviction of greatness when I encountered 
Hugo van der Goes’ Adoration of the Kings i the Kaiser- 
Friedrich Museum in my youth, for it was the first one by him 
that I had met and I did not have to be told that it was a 
masterwork. So if only one will do it, how much more likely it 
is for fame to crystallize upon a name when it is signed to 
four or five unquestionably impressive works of art? And there 
are four or five of such accredited to Robert Delaunay in the 
current exhibition at the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum 
lately re-opened under the new directorship of James Johnson 
Sweeney. 

To be sure, the name Delaunay is not unfamiliar to us and 
the inclusion in this show of the Delaunays we used to know 
years ago reminds us of the hesitancies we had in regard to 
them and to the remembered feeling that they were “not quite." 
The Sr. Severin of our acquaintance and which we now see 
again is still *not quite," I am afraid, but it profits from the 
confidence and authority of the same painter's Window on the 
City, 1910; The City, 1911; The Eiffel Tower, 1910; and the 
Red Tower, 1914, which I am now seeing for the first time and 
which you, too, will probably be seeing for the first time; for 
fame is retroactive and, once it happens, covers the artist's 
whole performance. These certainly excellent Delaunays will 
draw the attention of the town's students of modern art, and 
since | am quite sure they will agree that Delaunay, because 
of these mentioned pictures, is a more important painter than 
they had supposed, this verdict puts a certain cachet upon Mr. 
Sweeney's first exhibition in the [Continued on page 50] 
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Marc Chagall appears at the Guggenheim for the first time 
with this 1913 oil, Paris through the Window. Here Cubist 
devices are merged with fantastic figurative elements. 








Robert Delaunay: 


The City, 1911 


One of the most spectacular “rediscoveries” in the exhibition of the Guggen- 
heim Museum’s collection of forerunners of Nen-Objective art is this 5-foot 
high Delaunay. It was painted the yeer before he founded his own splinter 
movement, called Orphism, which emphasized the use of bright colors. This 
exhibition emphasizes the Cubist direction aad includes Picasso, Braque 
and Gris; other works, with the Museum’s Bonnard, will be shown later. 


————G—— 
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Giovanni Paolo Pannini: Renaissance Rome, 1757, 67% inches high 


THE FIRST 
IMAGINARY MUSEUM 





l. Bernini's Triton fountain, Barberini Palace 16. Pincio 
2. Monte Cavallo, Quirinal Palace 17. Sta. Maria Maggiore 
A monumental Su rvcy of 1 Sth-centu rv taste 3. Borromini's dome for S. Ivo 18. East facade of St. John Lateran 
? 4. St. Peter's and the Vatican 19. Palace of Monte Citorio 
5. "Trevi fountain 20. Acqua Paola fountain, Janiculum 
r ^ ; : 6. Bernini's Piazza Navona fountain 21. Piazza Navona 
i$ seen in these two paintings 7. Piazza di Spagna, Pincian hill 22. Villa Albani 
8. Villa Mondragone 23. Porta Pia 
. 9. St. Paul's Outside-the-Walls 21. Bernini's Neptune and Triton fountain 
newly purchased by the Metropolitan Museum 10. Obelisk, rear of St. John Lateran 25. Fountain of s Moor, Piazza Navona 
1l. Fountain, Piazza Sta. Maria in Trastevere 26. Raphael’s Villa Madama ¥ 
12. Piazza del Popolo 27. Bernini’s Apollo and Daphne 
13. Fontana’s Acqua Felice fountain, Bresciano’s Moses 28. Bernini’s David 
14. Castel Sant’ Angelo and bridge 29. Michelangelo’s Moses 
15. Campidoglio 30. Bernini's drawings for the Chair of St. I 


l. Temple of the Sybil, Tivoli IB. Ariadne, Vatican Museum 

2. Forum of Nerva I9. Sta. Costanza 

3. Pantheon 20. Porphyry sarcophagus, Vatican Museum 
t. Temple of Vespasian . Colosseum 


5. Arch of Septimius Severus . Basilica of Constantine 


l 

2 
6. Temple of Antoninus and Faustina 23. Temple of Minerva Medica 
7 $ 
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. Arch of Constantine 23. Pantheon 
8. Arch of Titus 25. Sphinx, Vatican Museum 
9. Forum of Augustus 26 Aldobrandini Wedding, Vatiean Museum 
- 10. Aqueduct of Claudius 27. Temple of Castor and Pollux 
at. “mighty maze bat not without a plan"—was Pope's 11. Baths of Diocletian 28. Janus Quadrifrons arch 
; à ! 12. Pyramid of Cestius 29. Tomb of Caecilia Metella 

eighteenth-century view of the world which is paralleled by two I5. Arak ol GaDfenna 3D Temple of Fortuna Virilis 
camvases recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum. In +5 d s i ca aln "i T AUT de 
1757. the then- popular Venetian, Giovanni Paolo Pannini, 16. Equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius 33. Forum of Trajan 

17. Portico of S. Angelo in Pescheria Continued on page 64] 


divided a maze of historical monuments in and around Rome 
into a plzn of two worlds: the Ancient and the Renaissance. 
Today his efforts are not judged masterpieces, but they are 
fascinating documents of that century’s perspective of history 
and progress. 

The su»ject was commissioned by the Duke of Choiseul, 
collector aud ambassador rom the court of Louis XV to Rome. 
Two other sets were painted later, showing no significant change 
in content This pair was purchased at the Groult sale, Paris, 
for $12,090, and is now in the [Continued on page 64] 





Giovanni Paolo Pannini: Ancient Rome, 1757, 67% inches high 
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The artist at work [above] on the first big preliminary charcoal draw- 
ings for Woman. Tkese were later roughly translated on over-size 
canvas tacked to a 10-foot board. De Kooning’s palette-table and 
mixing cans are seen in front of New York’s Fourth Ave. on a warm 
June day [below right], with the painter pausing for a smoke [below]. 


By Thomas B. Hess 


Photographs by 
Rudolph Burckhard: 





In the first days of June, 1950, Willem de Kooning tacked a 
T-foot-high canvas to his painting frame and began intensive 
work on Woman—a picture of a seated figure, and a theme 
which had preoccupied him for over two decades. He decided 
to concentrate on this single major effort until it was finished 
to his satisfaction. 

The picture nearly complied to his requirements several 
times in the months that followed, but never wholly. Finally, 
after a year and a half of continuous struggle, it was almest 
completed; then followed a few hours of violent disaffection; 
the canvas was pulled off the frame and discarded. After that 
three other related >ictures were begun (and these have since 
been finished), 

A few weeks later, the art historian Meyer Schapiro visited 
De Kooning’s Greenwich Village studio and asked to see the 
abandoned painting. It was brought out and re-examined. Later 
it was put back on the frame, and after some additional changes 
was declared finished—i.e., not to be destroyed. This was mid- 
June, 1952. 

When the canvas was mounted on a permanent stretcher 
prior to being taken to the Janis Gallery (where De Kooning is 





having a one man show this month, which includes Woman), 


another alteration was made. Then Woman escaped by truck 
from its creator. 

The painting’s energetic and lucid surfaces, its resoundingly 
affirmative presence, give little indication of a vacillating, Ham- 
let-like history. Woman appears inevitable, like a myth that 
needed but a quick name to become universally applicable. But 
like any myth, its emergence was long, difficult and (to use one 


of the artist’s favorite adjectives) mysterious. 


Invitation au voyage 


It would be a false simile to compare the two years’ work that 
resulted in Woman to a progress or a development. Rather 
there was a voyage; not a mission or an errand, but one of 
those Romantic ventures which so attracted poets, from Byron, 
Baudelaire, through Lewis Carroll’s Snark, to Mallarmé and 
Rimbaud 


Berceuse who was to accompany lonesome sailors are parallels 


(Ingres’ harem, Delacroix’s Barque, Van Gogh’s 


in painting). There is a certain revulsion preceding and even 
causing the metaphysical (for the journey is inevitably around 
the Walls of a studio) embarkation. “The flesh is sad, alas, and 
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Preliminaries [left to right]: charcoal experiment in perspective; two pencil drawings are com- 
bined for one figure; little oil study with cut-out mouth; rapid brignt-kued oil and knife sketch. 


ve read all the books," complained Mallarmé. In De Kooning's 
ease there was dissatisfactien with an almost totally non-figura- 
tive style, the symbolism ef which, perhaps, had become too 
introspective to play the ambitious pictorial role demanded by 
the artist. But in all suca journeys there is also confidence 
|Mallarme’s “ennui” still “trusts the supreme adieu” of waving 
handkercheefs), and belief in the journey. 

The stages of the paintmg which are reproduced on these 
pages illuerate arbitrarily, even haphazardly, some of the stops 
en route—Jike cities that were visited, friends that were met. 
They are neither better nor worse, more or less “finished,” than 
the terminas. They are memories which the camera has changed 
to tangible souvenirs. Some might appear more satisfactory than 
the ending, but this is imelevant. The voyage, on the other 
hand. is relevant: the expleration for a constantly elusive vision; 
the solution to a problem that was continually being set in new 
ways. Anc the ending is lize the poets’ ending, too; the voyage 
simply staps. Yeu are not necessarily “home again"; need for 
the particslar journey no songer exists. The result, like that of 
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all works of art, can be compared to a new map of the human 
sensibility. 


Procrustes improvises 


Some artists like to work from an easy chair which is riveted 
to a concrete slab which is anchored to the center of the earth. 
Others, and among them De Kooning, prefer to keep off-balance. 
They insist that everything is possible within the painting, 
which means they must devise a system for studying an infi- 
nitely variable number of probabilities. 

De Kooning has devised a methoc ofa continuous series of 
drawings which are cut apart, reversed. exchanged and other- 
wise manipulated on the painting. !t :s like Procrustes, who 
cut or stretched travelers to fit his bed, but with the important 
difference that this Procrustes does not know the dimensions 
of his bed. He needs such doubt to keep off-balance. 

One of the simplest steps in the method is illustrated in the 
second drawing from the left on the top of p. 31. Two charcoal 
studies on paper have been cut Jaterally in half at the figure’s 








De Kooning often made tracings of parts of the 
picture, cut them up, and put them back on the 
canvas in various combinations, Thus this face is 
seen attached to stage 4 [below] in reverse. 


De Kooning paints a picture continued 


hips and combined to make another figure—the top part fron- 
tal; the bottom, three-quarters’ view. The result is something 
like an “animated” study; the body has been given a progres- 
sive motion by a substitution of new parts. In this context, 
readers of ARTNEWs may remember an oil-on-paper sketch by 
Ingres for The Turkish Bath [Nov. '52] of a reclining nude 
with three arms, or, for that matter, Huck Finn's description 
of the drawing of a lady who had as many arms as a spider 
because the artist could never decide which was the best pese. 
De Kooning achieves similar multiplicity, but each of his fig- 
ures can be studied with its correct allotment of anatomical 
parts—a necessary aspect for this artist. It is inconceivable. at 
this stage of his thinking, that he would paint a three-eyed or 
one-legged figure. He insists that everything and only every- 
thing appropriate be represented in the painting. 

More complicated applications of the Procrustean method 
are illustrated in the stages of the work-in-progress [pp. 31-32], 
especially numbers 1 and 2. Before making changes, De Koo- 
ning frequently interrupted the process of painting to trace 
with charcoal on transparent paper large sections of, or the 
whole composition. These would be cut apart and taped on the 


canvas in varying positions. Thus in stage 1, the position of 
the skirt and knees has been shifted by the overlay; in 2, that 
of the figure's left arm and hand. 

This device serves two purposes, one technical, the other 
conceptual, but it is a single device and its technical and con- 
ceptual uses are separated only to simplify discussion. In prac- 
tice it is one action; it can be described partially in two ways. 

Technically the method permits the artist to study possibili- 
ties of change before taking irrevocable steps. It also keeps a 
continuous if fragmentary record of where the picture has been. 
De Kooning often paints on the paper overlays, testing differ- 
ences of color and drawing. Furthermore, when he goes back 
to the canvas it can be in relation to an area in two different 
stages of development—the overlay and the state beneath it. 
Off-balance is heightened; probabilities increase; the painter 
makes ambiguity into actuality. And ambiguity, as we shall see, 
is a erucial element in this (and almost all important) art. 

Conceptually, the method is used to approach what De Koo- 
ning calls the "intimate proportions" of anatomy. He attempts 
to recapture “the feeling of familiarity you have when you look 
at somebody's big toe when close to it, or at a crease in a hand 
or a nose or lips or a necktie.” Uninterested in “artistic propor- 
tions"—the traditional ratios of limb to trunk to height, etc.— 
he seeks an anatomy that will be stylistically relevant, and also 
become, as it were, *so many spots of paint." R. P. Blackmur 
has defined style as the individual qualification of the act of 
perception, and De Kooning's perceptions focus on the New 
York he daily observes, populated by birdlike Puerto Ricans, 
fat mamas in bombazine or a lop-sided blond at a bar. Such 
are the observations he is ambitious to translate—or rather to 
synthesize—with the plastic means he controls. 

One approach to “intimate” perception is by interchanging 
parts of the anatomy. The artist points out that a drawing of 


a knuckle, for example, could also be [Continued on page 64] 








The metamorphosis of this 6l5-foot-aigh painting is seen in six stages on 
pp. 31 and 32—beginning June 1950, halting abruptly for two months in the 
winter of 1952, then rapidly finished. Each stage, however, is an aspect of an 
independent image, all linked by the dominating idea of a new pictorial type of 
figure. Nete the use of drawings super mposed on the canvas in stages 1 (waist 
and chest), 2 and 3 (face); and the mouth, cut from posters and advertise- 
ments used as a focus of realist detai (in stages 1, 3, 4, 6). After the photo- 
graph for the colorplate was made aad the picture ready for stretching, the 
artist decided to extend it about 8 inches at the right side (Janis Gallery). 


Willem de Kooning: 
Woman, 1950-52 


gd NADA: 
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Nicolas de Staél’s Landscape, Honfleur; lent by Mr. and Mrs. Ir: Haupt: 


“one of the very few painters to emerge from postwar Paris with something personal to say” 


REVIEWS AND PREVIEWS 





Nicolas de Stael | Knoedler; March 
10-28], younger Parisian whose ab- 
stractions have become increasingly 
popular among collectors on both 
sides of the Atlantic, makes his debut 
on Fifty-seventh Street with recent 
oils and a group of woodcuts illus- 
trating poems by René Char. Brightly 
colored, heavily painted, his canvases 
relate to flowers, figures on a beach 
or the sweeping horizon of marine 
landscapes in general forms which 
often tend to asymmetrical construc- 
tions of adjacent rectangles (his 


compositions have been compared t» 
the look of ancient masenry walls). 
Tension is supplied by meticulousl- 
dramatic passages from hue to hus 
and by a sort of common denominator 
of gravity suggested by each ares 
Staél’s approach could be called par 
. theist as it glorifies nature by af 
tempting to suggest some essentim 
attribute of, or response to the origi 
nal, mowing visual experience. Inher 
ent to this approach is a danger o 
sentimentality—the  coníusion of . 
metaphysical idea (flower is beauti 
ful) with the physical (red is paint) - 
what Ruskin labeled the patheti- 
fallacy. And this danger is not alway- 
avoided. And it is perhaps just be 
cause ef his eccasional lapses. tha 
Staél’s pictures are so popular, fos 
given the success of success, nothing 
succeeds like sentimentality. Hi 
more severe and difficult painting 
are more forbidding, and successfur 
as painiings. Here an immensely cul 
tivated sense of tonal relationship. 
is seen at work, and form become: 
endowed with an interior dynamism 
Large and small shapes tenaciousl- 
hold te their pictorial relationship. 
and symbolic charges. Few artist 
today have his control of form, oF 
sense ef the exact way in which t 
create a turnimg snowflake in th. 
night that is a star behind the snow 
and a gouze out ef wood printed ez 
paper. Had the present exhibitior 
been chosen from a wider range o 
his oeuvre, this might have been der: 
onstrated more convincingly. But th- 
show as it stands gives a fair view o 





Georges Braque’s Shower, 1952: 
“still a leading master” 


the accomplishments of one of the 
few painters to emerge from postwar 
Paris with something personal to 
say, and a way of saying it with 
authority. Prices unquoted.  T.B.H. 


William Baziotes “Kootz; to March 
7] shows a number of new paintings 
which at first appear as a new de- 
parture from former work. Forms are 
somewhat different and there is even 
greater simplification—but on closer 
inspection one finds the same subtle, 
masterly touch carried to even finer 
perfection. This handling, that cre- 
ates luminous color and poetic shapes, 
is basic to his presentation of the 
mystery of moods. Few forms are 
used: Primeval Landscape divides 
the large canvas into two horizontal 
areas with two forms and one line at 
the top and one larze, jelly-like form 
below to create a silent energy that, 
enveloped in a soft zlow of light, car- 
ries one far into the dream world 
beneath the surface of things. One 
feels that the figures he creates must 
exist somewhere, but one has never 
before seen them and is happy to 
find someone who has been able to 
discover them. Other paintings of 
interest are the long, slender Jungle 
Night, with its tongue-like form, and, 
among the smaller ones, The Net and 
Grotto. $250-$2,000. R.G. 


Georges Braque [Schempp; to 
March 14] is shown in ten paintings 
dating from 1949 to 1953, seven of 
which were painted last year. There 
are two nudes, one reclining, and one 


upright called The Night, in which 
there is a return to fragments of the 
Cubist touch on top of large strong 
curves, In these the color is dark and 
more like Cubist color than it is in 
the still-lifes. In the latter there is 
a lot of use of sand for texture. These 
paintings are the most forceful recent 
paintings by Braque seen in New 
York, and show that he is still a 
lesding master of modern painting. 
They are more than decoration, they 
present a large personality. Beside 
the nudes, particularly to be noticed 
are The Studio, very big in few dark 
colors, almost monochromatic and 
with close values, on coarse canvas 
with no sand for texture, but in which 
the coarseness of the canvas con- 
tributes, as in some paintings by 
Tintoretto, to a grandeur of sczle; 
and The Terrace, with two curved 
wire chairs and table, with sandy 
texture, with Braque's yellow green, 
and two chevrons of black coming 
in from the ends. The 1953 Europa, 
with incised lines on a black back- 
greund, is of interest mostly for its 
recent date. Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Eugenie Baizerman [New; to 
March 14], the wife of sculptor Saul 
Baizerman (she died in 1949) , worked 
hard and systematically on a series 
of large paintings, producing only 
a small number during her lifetime. 
These were preceded, however, by 
many careful studies done before 
tackling a large picture. Four of the 
monumental paintings are shown here 
with their studies. Though figures 


of nudes are discernible in the paint- 
inzs, they become vague and almost 
disappear in the color treatment 
which consists of distinct brush 
strokes of thousands of bright, vivid 
hues that play with equal intensity 
through figure and background alike, 
giving an unbroken movement over 
the canvas. Her emphasis on color 
seems to have made her forget that, 
she was painting figures, and it is 
in this that the charm and strength 
of her work lies. She handles paint 
well, and the methodical treatment 
does not in any way give a feeling 
of lack of spontaneity. Included are 
several small still-lifes which she 
seems to have done during times of 
rest between larger works. $100- 


$4,000. R.G. 


Leon Bonhomme [Chapellier; to 
March 31] died in 1924, aged fifty- 
four, surrounded by cats in the 
apartment in St, Denis which he had 
shared with his mother until her 
death a few months before. His 
werk was more or less unknown. 
This is his first showing anywhere, 
though individual works have been 
exhibited. A portrait of his mother, 
dated 1897, shows the early influ- 
ence of his first teacher, Henner, but 
a later portrait of his father, of 
1910, shows that at that time he was 
inluenced by Cézanne. But the 
sketches and watercolors which com- 
pose the bulk of this show, paral- 
leled in subject and style the early 
eflorts of Rouault, whose friend he 
was and with whom he had studied 





Eugenie Baizerman's study for Womea at the Shore: 
"forgot that she was painting figures" 





Giandomenico Tiepolo's Christ at Gethsemane 
in the “Master drawings" show 


in the atelier of Moreau. Occasion- 
ally it is hard to tell their work 
apart. This is good, if you like 
Rouault. But often this zoo of par- 
tially-clothed street-walkers has a 
venom all of its own. Across the 
naked breast or flank he dashed ac- 
cents with a lipstick. It is as though 
he were adding the price-tag with a 
china marking pencil. In thus drag- 
ging Bonhomme from obscurity, a 
tardy attempt is made to justify the 
reputation which Octave Mirbeau 
promised for him in an article writ- 
ten in 1906. $200-$750. I. 


Master drawings [J. Seligmann; to 
March 16! coincides with the big 
museum drawing shows and brings 
together both well-known artists and 
those who are still relatively uncom- 
mon in America. Beginning with 
Antoine Caron and the sixteenth 
century, continuing through La Hyre, 
Le Sueur, Mellan and Vouet, all of 
whose work illustrates the skill and 
accomplishment of drawing in a 
period in which artists were ac- 
cepted as natural products of.court 
life, a high-point is reached in Christ 
at Gethsemane by Giandomenico 
Tiepolo—a somber, religious draw- 
ing in which there is an exquisite 
balance between landscape and the 
figures. The nineteenth century in- 
cludes two drawings and a water- 
color by Bonington; they are deli- 
cate, near-romantic, yet firmly con- 
trolled. The Battle Field by Géri- 
cault, in which space and color are 
handled in a highly beautiful and 
romantic manner, is perhaps the 
most unsuspected reward of the ex- 
hibition; and Gustave Moreau's al- 
most difficult Galatea is a work to 
which a painter such as Rouault 
would turn—its heavily charged 
color and symbols now seem almost 
Surrealist. The twentieth century is 
represented by a Léger Diver which 
has extraordinary mass movement in 
a small space, the figure plunging 
directly into the foreground; a clas- 
sical Pierrot by Picasso; a Redon, 
Profile at Right, in which an elabo- 


rate design to the far right of the 


ri 


drawing sets up a tension between 
the fragile, spirituel proale ef a 
woman as seen dimly in a glass: 
and Seurat's Bridge at Courbevoie, 
a dark, thickly drawn sketch which 
might well be a painting. Prices un- 
quoted. Bc. 


Marca-Relli [Stable; March 12 
April 4] in his third show here—he 
has also shown in Europe—has a:- 
tained to a mystery of feeling that E 
partly a carry-over from a fuzzy qua - 
ity in earlier abstractions and partly 
comes from a novel use of perspective. 
Horizon lines stretch across pictures 
with buildings reaching &own from 
these lines as though into space rather 
than reaching upward into the skv. 
Skies, too, are dark and the fore- 
ground light, so that weigh! is shiftee 
upward and the center of gravity & 
reversed. One keeps wanting to tura 
the pictures upside down to see if 
they should not go that way. But 
while buildings may seem to hanz 
from horizon lines there is no hinz 
casual about this, the pictures are 
seriously treated, experti; painted 
and calculated to give relief frora the 
ordinary order of everyda: life. One 
or two stilllifes are included also 
with perspective twists and masses 
of moody black with touches of shim- 
mering light colors—the same disem- 
bodiment persists here. Many of the 
paintings are very large, butsimp icity 
and decision in treatment character- 
izes these as much as the small ones. 
Despite the perspective im the pie- 
tures there is a general two-dimen- 
sional feeling that adds to their enig- 
matic effect. Prices unquc:ed. —m.c. 


Reginald Marsh [Rehn; to Marca 
7] in an exhibition of eight ink and 
wash drawings and ten oils, in which 
his subjects are as usual Coney 
Island, the Bowery and dar cing girls, 
shows how misleading terms like ab- 
stract and realist can become. Marsh s 
realism is not the realism o: the 
innocent eye. He does mot presert 
what he sees, but rather sees what 
he knows. He knows ana:omy, pe:- 
spective, a way of drawing, a way cf 
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Reginald Marsh’s Fathiag, Pick-a-Back: 
"passion for fermality” 


painting and the chaos that is New 
York. He does not know facts, like 
the shape of a tugboat, which be- 
comes therefore the most observed 
object in the exhibition. He knows 
English and Renaissance figure draw- 
ing, the height of lamp posts above 
pedestrians, the current styles in dress 
anc hair-do. The people on the beach 
are like Raphael’s, Cruikshank's or 
Rowlandson's figures (though the 
women less than the men); the 
darcing girls come from Fuseli; the 
Bowery bums, from Daumier. He 
maxes the contemporary scene look 
traditional, and sometimes the sharp- 
est clue to the place and the time is 
in the headline in a discarded news- 
paper on the street. In the drawing 
Bathing, Pick-a-Back, he uses a man- 
ner new to him of hatching the sky 
and the water that makes this picture 
approach abstraction. His “realism” 
stems from jpre-Impressionist tradi- 
tions, just as most of our abstract art, 
in its rebellion against realism, de- 
rives from the extreme realism of the 
Impressionists. Marsh's hatching con- 
vention does too. His passion for 
knowledge of painting and drawing 
applied to what can be observed is 
a passion for formality to give a 
meaning to his surroundings. Prices 
unquoted. F.P. 


Herbert | Bayer  [Schaeffer; to 
March 14], Austrian-born, interna- 
tionally-known typographer and de- 
signer, conducts a seminar in ele- 
mentary optics in this second New 
York show of paintings. Working 
in a studio in the Rocky Mountains. 
it was inevitable that mountains 
should be the subject for a number 
of these pictures. On a background 
of space in which no relative posi- 
tion is established, he superimposes 
patches of light and shade, then 
creates convex and concave forms by 
sending contours over, into and 
around. The process produces equiv- 
ocal shapes which might well be 
tht surfaces of Henry Moore's sculp- 
ture from close-up, or a golf-links 
in a dream..Other works deal with 
linear pattern and arabesques which 





seem to buckle, bulge and flow; 
liquid arabesques superimposed on 
top of each other in various ways; 
and a series of black and white pic- 
ures with small tongue-torn forms 
which flicker and derive from the 
idea of Melting Snow. The concept 
of motion in the picture is confined 
here to effects of purely linear move- 
ment. What is left out is that infi- 
nitely more difficult pictorial concep- 
tion, the movement of mass. Prices 
unquoted. LG 


Will Barnet | B. S:naefer; to March 
21] in his latest group of watercolors 
continues to paint the world as sim- 
ply as possible. He gives formal 
meaning to ordinary actions, such as 
Eating Oranges and Apples, and 
clears away entire undergrowths of 
complexity to construct a landscape 
in which a garden is laid out for us 
and the path whereby we may fol- 
low it is imprinted with small blue 
footprints. His interpretations of 
human actions and reactions in Fol- 
lowing and Tumult are almost watery 
and unsubstantial, their value con- 
sisting in the picture seen as an en- 
tity, or even as a lay analysis, with- 
out judgment. The only difficulty in 
these pictures is that once one has 
caught the clue, one has seen all; 
succeeding watercolors do not reveal 
more. Often the painting appears to 
be a formula, as if the spirit behind 


it could lay on one impression after 
another. $150-$25). B.C. 


Anton Refregier | 4.C.4.; to March 
14] exhibits five panels of the worked- 
out designs for a mural to be put up 
on the outside of a synagogue in Hill- 
crest, Queens, in ceramics. This me- 
dium was arrived at because the 
elders of the synagogue were doubtful 
of the outdoor permanence of fresco. 
The 47-foot-long, 15-foot-high mural 
will be seen by passers-by, and the 
subjects are not specifically Jewish in 
their iconography, but more gener- 
alized: Peace has a book and wheat 
and a plow surmounting broken 
swords; The Sabbath shows the fruits 
and the tools of labor; the lion lies 


down with the lamb; and white fiste 
rise abeve & burning temple to indi- 
cate Will to Sumive. Also exhibited 
are paintings of children working at 
school, or painting, and paintings 
about the interrelation of cultures. 
His style derives from his preference 
for the mural which makes him in- 
terested in the presentation of dra. 
matic rather tham painting ideas. He 
uses methocs of presentation of ideas 
that wil be immediately apprehen- 
sible. And when he is painting some 
mural, this suggests other subsidiary 
ideas, and so Raising the Black Bear 
Flag is related to his San Franciscc 
mural. $200-$1.2D0. F.P- 


Alfred Leshe's |De Nagy; March 
10-28] second exhibition represents 
a big advance over his first one las: 
year. It is as though he has taker 
his chances, and now was painting 
on the basis of those bold discov 
eries. This year he uses color, anc 
black ceunts as a brilliant color, anc 
all the colcrs become primary. The 
way Leslie uses it, even yellow ocher 
becomes primary. Around the edges. 
or, to put it anether way, in the 
backgreund, which is for most paint 
ers where things may blur and grey 
out, he has a pattern of stripes, may 
be black and white, maybe red anc 
white, and this is the region o` 
strongest contrasts. Inside, im the 
still-life om the black table, or the 
flowers, or the figure, the values are 
close, as if at the focus there was 
a whisper. The whisper is set off br 
noise. Each stripe is a creation, ir 
color and shape, there is nowhere 
anything mechanical, everything is 
organic and streng and itself. Eack 
red, blae, orange, black and ever 
white is painted from the beginning 
is directly discovered, and the resul- 
tant intensity of life is truly remar- 
kable. $50-$1,000. F. 


Graham Sutheriand [Curt Valer 
tin; to March 281, England's disti 
guished “master of the thorn,” offers 
fewer memorable symbols in these re 
cent paintings. but he eontinues te 
explore. in a more playful and inven- 
tive vein, his prickly double images 
In spite of its interesting origin im 
the crown of thorns in his famous 
Crucifixion (commissioned fer the 
same Northampton church tha 
holds Henry Moore's Madonna). 
there is nothing uniquely original im 
this iconography of aggression 
which other paimters—notably Mat 
ta—and a host of sculptors have 
found peculiarly expressive of the 
torment of our time. in fact the 
weaker pictures in this show—espe 
cially two mask-like motifs—sugges- 
that Satherland's inventiveness per 
se is unimportant. It is when he 
extracts the image from nature ané 
brings to it all of the perception 
‘gained in his experienee as a land 
scapist, that they leap into animate 
life. Het pinks and sulphurous yel 
lows are sliced into volumes by a 
smoky chiaroscuro. Many small 
forms are expertly manipulated 
within large-scaled ones. There are 
sustained satisfactions after the fire 
bombardment of irritant forms sub- 
sides. One is the security of the lim 
ited. level pieture space in which 
hooking forms are grounded te 
fence-like structures. Another, less 
reliable, is coler that would some 
times be too lush if not tempered 


by harshness of the subject. Humor 
survives the holocaust, too, espe- 
cially in his Standing Figures which 
seem like grotesque cousins of 
Moore’s more classical trio. (A color- 
plate from this show and comments 
on the Sutherland retrospective at 
the Boston Institute of Contempo- 
rary Art will appear in ARTNEws 
next month.) Prices unquoted. D.¢.s. 


Paul Burlin [Downtown; March 10- 
28] shows for the first time since 
1949, His abstractions, that look as 
though they came out of Expression 
ism, have a thick clayey texture and 
heavy drawing. He seems to force 
emotions and ideas on many levels 
into each painting, which produces 


_a rather restless result. Nor is there 


between one painting and another 
any point of rest, but only a violent 
change of theme, like physical exer- 
cise used to quiet an inner turbu- 
lence. For all the violence, the emo- 
tion remains strangely uncommuni- 
cated, Prices unquoted. F.P. 


American Graphic Artists |Ken- 
nedy], members and non-members, 
in their thirty-seventh annual exhi- 
bition, showed 242 prints in various 
mediums and sizes. A miniature 
group contained fragments hardly 
larger than a stamp. A group of de- 
ceased members included the inter- 
esting lithographs of the late Lewis 
C. Daniel. Most print-makers con- 
tinue to be obsessed with crafts- 
manship. One can take this from 
John Taylor Arms who has more 
craft than anyone else, but also has 





Graham Sutherland's Cynocephale: 
“bombardment of irritant forms" 


something to say. It is hard to teke 
from most of the others who, mod- 
ern or conservative, appear alke 
absorbed with tricks and utterly 
meaningless if mystifying effects. 
Among the technically interesting 
curiosities are Phaeton, a copper en- 
graving with color offset by Roder- 
ick Meade, and a colored etch:ng 
by Ernest Freed. The conservative 
Leon R. Pescheret does absorb:ng 
things with soft-ground and color. 
Other interesting conservatives are 
Stow Wegenroth and Armin Landeek. 
The moderns include Will Barnet 
(colored lithograph), Robert Black- 
burn (‘celored lithograph), Antonio 
Frasconi (woodcuts). The work of 
Leonard Baskin typifies that of a 
rather large group who are inter- 
ested in the print medium because 
it is a relatively inexpensive way of 
putting across a social message. For 
some reason they think that figures 
looking as though newly liberated 
from Siberia, via a Georgia chain 
gang and Buchenwald, constitute a 
social message of some meaning to 
the average person. The prizes in 
this exhibition went to Gerson A. 
Leiber (engraving), André Racz 
(etching and engraving), Leonard 
Baskin (wood-engraving), James 
Swann (drypoint), John Heagen 
Eames (etching), Margaret E. Pail- 
brick (etching), Prentiss Taylor 
(lithograph), Stephen Csoka (wood- 
cut or wood-engraving), Clare Ro- 
mano (color lithograph), Leena 
Pierce (woodcut), Eugene Higgins 
(etching), Arthur Thrall (wood- 


cut); amd 


honorable mentions to 


S 


Alfred Leslie's Still-life: 


"whisper set off by noise" 


Herman A. Webster, Eugene Hig- d 


girs, Leslie Cope (etchings and dry- 
po nt). In the miniature division the 
prizes were awarded to William P. 
Abbe (wood-engraving) and Harold 
M. Hahn (etching). $10-$100. L.C. 


Hertley and Rattner [Rosenberg; 
to March 14] are seen in a joint show 
of drawings and watercolors. Hart- 
leys drawings, shown for, the. first 
time, provide a revealing side light 
on his method and thinking. In the 
small studies of shells, starfish and 
gulls, his careful and objective ob- 
servation is evident. In larger views 
of the Maine coast Hartley is still 
scrupulously attentive to nature, but 
allows his sparing charcoal strokes 
an Expressionist emphasis. In second 
versions of some scenes the shift is. 
toward a more severe, Cubist order 
and more drastic simplification of 
means. Rattner’s performance in his 
new watercolors and gouaches, bereft 
of his familiar encrusted surfaces, is 
suprisingly fresh and supple. Sweeps 
of dusky tone are used to marshal 
coors over light, porous surfaces. 
They effortlessly define a recession 
of figures in Two Women Reading 
or illuminate a moment of drama in 
TI e Deposition. A considerable range 
is explored between the delicate at- 
mespheric quality of The Harbor and 
the terse dislocations of the Man and 
Pipe series. Prices unquoted. _D.¢.s. 


John Atherton [Associated Amer.; 
March 9-28], who died recently, was 
a very successful commercial artist 
amd, incidentally, an expert on fly 





fishing. It was often claimed that 
he made two successful careers, one 
as a commercial artist, the other in 
the fine arts. But the adjustment, 
which almost all artists have to make 
at some time or other, were made 
by Atherton in favor of the former. 
He saw a kind of wasteland which 
he tidied up into neat, rather blood- 
less patterns. They are expertly 
made, highly-finished and have that 
look of the carefully machined prod- 
uct which finds such favor in Ameri- 
can eyes. Bridges, girders, scaffold- 
ings, furrowec fields, beaches, drift- 
wood and ships were the stuffs of 
his world. He brought the sky for- 
ward like a curtained backdrop. 
Against it he hung objects, like fish- 
ing nets, or arranged semi-abstract 
devices. One of the most successful 
here is Yachts in Shore, it appears 
more freely conceived than the 
others. On the backs of some are 
poems. $100-$500. Lc 


Jeannette M. Genius [Contempo- 
rary Arts; March 16-April 3], who 
has exhibited widely with art clubs 
and group shows and held a one man 
show in Maitland, Florida, has her 
first New York show: a group of ab- 
stractions and buildings with figures 
that depend mainly on strong vertical 
and horizontal construction. Round 
shapes suggesting moons lend an air 
of enchantment and space to paint- 
ings that are mainly light and gay 
jin color treatment and often of un- 
usual interest in their thoughtful re- 
lationship of geometric areas. Sur- 
realism is also employed in some of 
these and something of the De Chirico 
use of perspective is noticeable in 
such paintings as Progression. $75- 
$300. R.C. 


Sidney Simon [Grand Central 
Moderns; March 14-April 7], who 
has his third show at this gallery, 
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has always had ideas. His difficulty 
has been, and still is, in sorting them 
out and deciding which way his 
work is supposed to go. Although 
he has a manner of his own which 
projected itself more in his last ex- 
hibition than in this, there are 
shreds of Soutine, Bonnard, Reden 
and Surrealism hanging about. This 
results in stalemate in a series of 
figures which look like x-rays, not 
in the doctor's office, but in the reb- 
tive inefficiency of the departmeat 
store. The forms dissolve into haf- 
smoky transitions of acid color, ar d 
here and there one picks up a borv 
fragment. The two views of tke 
Hudson River suggest a distortirg 
mirror: the buildings wobble ard 
the East River Drive turns inio 
rubber. Still other pictures fade in o 
flickering  semi-transparencies; n 
quality the series on The House is 
by far the most consistent. Also 
good are three pieces of seulptur, 
especially the patinated plaster Gri 
with Mirror, whose mirror, a large 
diminishing glass, permits one a 
small view at the same time as one 


looks at the girl in the regular way. 
$250-$750. x3 


One Hundred and Forty-eightaà 
Annual [Pennsylvania Academy] 
was arranged in honor of the laie 
Harrison S. Morris, Managing Dire-- 
tor of the Academy from 1892 ^o 
1905. Comprising 426 works—1:0 
sculptures and 296 paintings—2¢5 
were invited. The rest were selected 
from a total of 2,185 works. Three 
prizes and one honorable menticn 
went to the juried, invited pictures 
and sculpture. The jury consisted of 
Mangravite, Blume, Stuart Davi, 
Zorach, Duble and Kreis. Because of 
the very personal character of much 
of the work shown here, the Acac- 
emy has scheduled color slides ard 
talks to help toward explanation »f 


Ethel Edwards’ Land of Music 


Herbert Katzman’s Two Nudes Before Japanese 
Screen. $300 prize winner at the Pennsylvania Acad- e 
emy's recent one hundred and forty-eighth Annual 
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the more difficult works. A high 
standard of quality was maintained 
in selection in spite of the large 
number of exhibiting artists and it 
is difficult to give a cross-section of 
the work shown. Though there is a 
surprisingly small number of what 
might be called actual abstractions, 
there are good ones represented. 
Night Came by Kenneth Ness is 
crammed with activity and color 
through swirling, active forms ef- 
fectively interlocking over the sur- 
face of the canvas. Less abstract, 
Jonah Kinigstein’s Three Personages 
stretch upward in kaleidoscopic 
color. Everett McNear's Portrait of 
the Artist as an Old Man is a tender- 
ly conceived, lightly painted near-ab- 
stract. Turning to various degrees of 
realism, one may find this startlingly 
exemplified in a Family Group by 
Noel Davis. Knaths’ Birth of Babe, 
the Big Blue Ox is unusually effec- 
tive, resulting from a compelling 
theme. Among the prizewinners were 
Lebrun’s Figures on the Cross with 
Lantern and Herbert Katzman’s Two 
Nudes before Japanese Screen. From 
a macabre semi-abstract Land of 
Music by Ethel Edwards, to a 
quiet study of houses, Flower Garden, 
by Jenne Magafan, these give an 
idea of the range of a show with 
enough pictures and themes—por- 
traits, landscapes, etc.—to suit many 
tastes and temperaments. Sculptures 
include an immense, forceful Lip- 
man-Wulf Crucifixion carved from 
wood in contemporary angularity; 
Venus of the Coral Rock, a sensuous, 
impersonal plaster nude by Gwen 
Lux; a majestic Head of Archangel 
by Hancock; Grippe’s Symbolic 
Group; and a large labyrinthine piece 
by Lassaw. Pollock’s No. 6, Hofmann, 
Gottlieb, Stamos and many more, 
both of established names and art- 
ists on their way up, appear in a 
show that it almost exhausting in 





noted at the Pennsylvania Academy Annual 


its size and variety. Prize-winners of 
this show were announced in the 
January issue of ARTNews [p. 64]. 
$100-$25,000. R.G. 


Frank Duncan [Durlacher; March 
10-April 4], a native New Yorker, 
shows for the second time paintings 
in oil and watercolor of still-lifes and 
landscapes. The still-lifes mostly con- 
tain some leaves of Chinese cabbage. 
The landscapes are of Majorca, and 
of Rhode Island, especially the farm 
land north of Newport. He has an 
uncommon ability with all the possi- 
bilities of the color green, which in 
the whole range that he employs is 
warm and pleasant. Many pictures in 
red and green have a holly-like cheer- 
fulness. He drags down on one side 
the light of the sky in a rectangular 
path next to which are the darkest 
darks down to black, handled with an 
excellent sense of proportion. The 
perspective in these rectangularly 
composed landscapes goes away on 
one side and comes back on the other, 
or sometimes very intricately, all in 
tlhe same vertical path. In the Rhode 
Island landscapes, the shape of the 
composition itself is appropriate to 
and characteristic of the place. Prices 
unquoted, F.P. 


William Seitz [Willard], who 
showed for the third time, has been 
a professor of art history and aes- 
thetics at the University of Buffalo, 
and is now artist in residence at 
Princeton. He believes that the Chi- 
nese identity of artist and scholar 
is a good thing: that “research skims 
off the purely cerebral,” leaving deep- 
er layers of consciousness for the 
studio. The spontaneity that remains 
for his artistic exploitation is accom- 
panied by a careful craftsmanship; 
thought has turned into craft. He 
rejects “the Orient’s extreme anti- 
physicalism” though “it offers us a 
pattern of wholeness” and he retrieves 
this wholeness in a rejection of the 
specific in favor of the general. He 
paints, not a heart, a mine, a nest, a 
tree, but The Heart, The Mine, etc. 
It is as if his abstractions, always 
titled with the definite article, were 
in each case a definitive idea. White 
dominates the colors, either as white 
alone, or as a whiteness in the blue- 
green of The Beyond or in the yellow 
of The Heart. White is the picture 
plane and the rounded, scooped-out 
hollows are where the colors are 
found. This gives many of his pictures 
the look of some porous rock ground 
smooth on that face that is toward 
the spectator. $175-$800. F.P. 


John Ferren [l1olas; to March 14] 
in his first show in four years exhibits 
Non-Objective and abstract paintings 
all of which look as though they were 
about nature. These pictures are as 
much concerned as Monet’s with 
what the eye sees, the difference 
being that Monet went outdoors 
and looked and painted, while 
Ferren goes outdoors and looks and 
remembers, too, while he paints. He 
synthesizes memories and perceptions 
and uses flashes of intuition, pro- 
jecting them in a flash of paint in 
which the touch counts. Some of the 
paintings done in the woods in Cali- 
fornia contain shapes of vegetable 
growth, some rather suggest them, 
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John Ferren's untitled painting: 
"nature is most surel» there" 


and the latter are he more naturalis- 
tic. When nothing «an be surely iden- 
tified is when nat-re is most surely 
there, as trees, or stones, or flewers. 
and it is there just as surely as it 
has been well trarslated into a lan- 
guage of paint, and is tkere also as 
paint, with the ckaracte: that only 
paint can have. V'hat makes these 
paintings good is te same thing that 
makes any so-called realist paintings 
good—the very slzht and very im- 
portant difference between a devel- 
oped dexterity and a lack of this 
quality. Perhaps the mest concise 
name fer this qu.lity is maturity. 
Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Drawings and cellages (Peridot: 
March 2-28] compese a small group 
of pleasure-giving ebjects in frames. 
Esteban Vicente may be compared 
with Weldon Kee- since both do 
collages, the forme by building up, 
the latter by tearimg down. Of the 
two by Vicente, ome is gentle and 
suggest Old-Werld pleasures; the 
other is rough and ready with many 
thicknesses of irsegulariy shaped 
papers placed one on top of the 
other combined wita drawing. It has 
the feeling of the ew World. Kees’ 
collage, white board stripped te the 


cardboard buf in places, has that | 


ultra-sophisticated bok of something 
intrinsically valueless yet hallowed 
by association—like a lady's hat- 
box from a very expensive shop. 
Alfred Russell offer a cross-hatched 
pen drawing of Classical figures in 
a Baroque setting Reginald Pol- 
lack has a poetic evocation of a 
figure at rest. Seymour Franks, Rol- 
lin Crampton anc James Brooks 
show characteristi works. Two 
sculptors. Leonard nd Louise Bour- 


geois, do drawings which suggest 
sculpture, and another sculptor, 
James Rosati, does a drawing having 
the impact of a poster. $40-$400. r.c. 


John Noble [Riverside Museum; to 
March 8] left a  photographer's 
studio in Wichita m the nineties, 
and headed non-stop for Paris to 
study art. There he cut quite a dash 
in his white Stetson and buffalo 
coat. The children and artists called 
him “Wichita Bill.” After many 
years in Paris, he returned to New 
York and as first director of the 
Provincetown Art Association was 
active in putting this colony on the 
map. He is the subject of Irving 
Stone’s biographical The Passionate 
Journey. This is a memorial exhibi- 
tion, and the first retrospective in 
New York since his death in 1935. 
His big subject was the sea, though 
in his total oeuvre are enough pic- 
tures of the plains to justify his 
claim to being Kansas’ pioneer art- 
ist. At first he painted scenes along 
the shores of Brittany, and later 
either imaginary scenes or the port 
of Provincetown. The latest are 
brown and have a dated swash- 
buckling appearance, but a few of 
the imaginary ones have a certain 
poetic quality. In Sardine Fishermen 
he showed that at times he could 
make an arresting composition with 
a few simple elements, and one or 
two colors shimmering between yel- 
low and green. Like others of his 
generation, Noble seemed often more 
concerned with putting over the idea 
of the artist rather than the art. All 
his life he dramatized himself as a 
cowboy, and raised hell at the Na- 
tional Academy meetings and with 
his fellow artists of the Salmagundi 


he tagged along behind European 
painting, turning his back upon :he 
vital aspects of the American scene. 
Prices unquoted. L.C. 


Thurlee Conolly [Willard; March 
3-28] is an Irish painter who is show- 
ing here for the second time. His 
paintings look like Klee and as Klee's 
work gets a lot of inspiration from 
archaeology, so Conolly's does from 
folk art, perhaps textiles especially. 
The celor is dark, dull, acid and 
leathery. He sometimes uses the ac- 
tual relief of built-up plaster, but 
there is no depth in the painting. 
The composition goes around and 
around. spiral fashion. When there 
is realist detail, up is toward the 
outside, but the picture is hung with 
that side up that will place the human 
figures upright. The faces in The 
King and the Queen suggest the 
Book of Kells, and also playing cards. 
The Lost Cow is on a piece of canvas 
with neat fringes mounted on another 
piece of canvas, as if to say: “This 
is a rug." This recalls a tradition of 
decorative arts, and the paintings 
seem to claim a place embedded in 
the surrounding and surviving culture 
of Ireland, without, of course ignoring 
overseas influences. $200-$500. F.P. 


William Lester [Passedoit], chair- 
man of the department of art at the 
University of Texas, has a third show 
of glossy, full-colored canvases in a 
style that might be called “‘abstract- 
realism." For the feeling of reality 
is strong in these distilled legends 
of store-front facades, striated quar- 
ries and beached boats, which hold 
time in check with criss-crossed 
shrubs and the bone-white arches of 
dismembered houses. The decay and 
dereliction of inanimate objects are 
not explored for their picturesque 


appearances, but rather are defiantly — 


ennobled for their significant forms, 
especially in Green Shutters and 
Red Boat. $325-$450. B.H. 


Maurice Golubov [Artists’ Gallery: 
to March 12], a member of the Amer- 
ican Abstract Artists, is exhibiting 
for the sixth time. City Nocturne 
shows buildings but otherwise there 
are no solid objects. The two other 
nocturnes have the movement of an 
old-fashioned machine with transi- 
tions from circular to straight-line 
motion; the valués are close, the 
colors cold and blunted. The several 
paintings named after the winter 
months have the color and the atmos- 
phere ef the essential weather :n 
its progressive variations. Though 
there are in them no natural objects, 
only bent bars, to this reviewer they 
are strongly reminiscent of Sisley. 
January has a spring-like brightness, 
February is simpler and colder, 
March Thaw is airy, clear and biting, 
and earthy colors appear. Though 
his paimtings are not naturalistic, 
nature is what excites him most. 
Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Sidney Gross [Rehn; March 9-28] 
in his fourth show presents oils in 
which there are no longer any real 
objects, though here and there almost 
a figure, or a horse, as in Pegasus. 
His realism used to contain a large 
element of fancy, kept in place by 
pattern; now it looks as though his 
fancy itself had gone abst®act, in that 
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painting. These vaporous paintings , 
wih their dark, soapy iridescence 
are like visions; the forms seem about 
to »ecome something else. Edges here 
and taere emerge. To this reviewer 
the Lest pictures are Reflections, 
Avalaache and Secret Realms, where 
there is a balance between definite 
and indefinite. Less good seem those 
paintings in which the uncertain 
edzes have an equal indefinite ir- 
regularity, making the whole con- 
ception unsure, like a puff of smoke 
thet lasts too long. $125-$600. F.P, 


Diane Esmond [Carstairs; March 
3-21] has been extremely productive 
since her show here two years ago. 
Her present show falls into three 
cakegories: quiet, disciplined still- 
lifes done before a recent trip to 
Paris; then boats and landscapes 
after Ler return, vitalized by the Pa- 
risian influence; finally heads and 
figures in dark, heavy colors. Fruit 
on a Table, one of the first, is quiet 
and «controlled, depending on the 
dignity of warm greys. The Seine 
at Saiat-Denis continues this auster- 
ity of treatment though with greater 
contrast of values, and with more 
freedom in paint handling in the 
river barges. Simon, of the last period, 
is much more loosely handled and 
deeper and richer in color with paint 
more sensuously and positively ap- 
plied. It is in these later pictures that 
her greatest strength as a painter be- 
comes apparent. Prices unquoted. n.c. 


Gallasin [Artists Equity] paintings 
in his severe, geometrically abstract 
stye exemplify the same refinement 
of aste and interest in manipulation 
of sur:ace tensions that informed the 
distinguished paintings assembled by 
this eminent collector and writer on 
art His sympathy with the classically 
restrained direction of Juan Gris is 
evident in pictures like the 1937 
Mural and many others, where sim- 
plified. positive and negative variants 
of shapes speak to each other across 
a szilF-ully compressed space. Prices 
uncuo*ed. ) D.G.S. 


Constantine Abanavas [Centempo- 
rary Arts; March 9-27] of Newark, 
speat ais youth in Greece then re- 
turned to live in New York, where 
he has previously had three shows. 
His foarth, concerned with the sea, 
cuts and abstracts subject matter 
down to essentials—soft, light colors 
are used and accented with sharp 
blacks -hat may determine the rigging 
of ships, etc. An occasional tiny per- 
son may be introduced to give scale 
and ar attempted feeling of loneli- 
ness tc the vastness of the subject 
he undertakes, as in the mysterious, 
opealy painted Images on a Sand 
Dure. ?rices unquoted. R.G. 


Ippolito, Terris, Groell [Tanager; 
to March 15] exhibit together in a 
new sh»w of sculpture and painting, 
mostly abstract. Anthony Ippolito's 
three paintings range from very soft 
grey and white, as in Daytime 
Thoughts, where a still-life feeling 
enters though no objects are actually 
represeated. In his Luminous City a 
vertscal and horizontal movement 
across the center of tongue-shaped 
primary colors, interspersed with 
greys with lots of surrounding white: 
[Cortinued on page 51] 
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Patriotism and art 


The Edward Root Collection of paint- 
ings, now on loan to the Metropolitan 
Museum [to April 12], is all of a 
piece. The visitor to the rooms where 
they are shown has scarcely looked 
at a dozen of the pictures before he 
begins to be aware of Mr. Root, their 
purchaser, and by the time he has 
seen 130, he decides he knows Mr. 
Root perfectly. This contention of 
being known by the company you 
keep has often been made, but I had 
never met so perfect a case as this. 
What is apparent in the choice of 
these pictures is the honesty of the 
judgment, the complete absence of 
anything resembling snobbism, the 
intelligent comprehension of what 
painting is and a sympathy with the 
problems of the artist, and finally, an 
effect of patriotism built upon the 
belief that art is at the base of culture 
and that it is a good citizen’s duty to 
patronize it to the best of his ability. 

But there is another and more un- 
usual aspect of the collection than 
this of homogenity. A large percen- 
tage of the very people who will say 
amen to the words of praise I have 
written above, and who will wish that 
they, too, might merit such praise, 
will be the first to turn with horror 


Tomlin’s Number 11, 1949, in the Edward 
Root Collection; Metropolitan Museum. 


from Mr. Root’s collection, for it is 
only too apparent that Mr. Root has. 
in the recent years, followed the 
trend of the times and stayed moderr 
—something that the large majority 
of our people are as yet unready t» do 

And what does this imply? It im. 
plies that these angry dissenters aave 
been unaware of something that has 
been going on in our midst for quite 
some time, and if by chance it shoulc 
occur to them, in a moment of calm. 
ness, to contrast their own behavior 
with Mr. Root’s, they would surely 
see, unless peculiarly bigoted, apor 
which side of the fence there is the 
most open-mindedness, and the mos. 
logic. For it would appear that the 
mere willingness of Mr. Root twenty 
years ago or so, to play the game with 
the painters of the storytelling age 
had taught him what the pairting 
game really is and enabled him te 
consort on equal terms with the a-tist- 
of a new age when storytelling wa- 
no longer à la mode. His collection, ir 
fact, is like a barometric record o. 
the changing spiritual values curren: 
in our art world for two genera-ion- 
or more past, so sensitive and yield- 
ing is it to the appeals to eye anc 
mind that artists have been maxing. 





As is usual in most collections, some 
of Mr. Root's artists fare better than 
others, some of his choices are hap- 
pier than others; for a collector, no 
matter how spry, no matter how sym- 
pathetic, takes what he can get. But 
Mr. Root hewed pretty close to his 
line and some of his “‘old-timers,” 
such as Arthur B. Davies, Charles 
Burchfield, Maurice Prendergast, 
Louis Eilshemius, Edward Hopper, 
George Luks, John Piper and Morris 
Kantor, are here represented by their 
very best. So much so that one can 
easily imagine their partisans rallying 
around them and pointing with scorn 
at the ranks of the modernists who 
are also very discerningly represented, 
and who include Bradley Walker 
Tomlin, Mark Tobey, Lee Gatch, Lux 
Feininger, Jimmy Ernst, Theodoros 
Stamos, Jackson Pollock, Robert 
Motherwell, Saul Steinberg and Nor- 
man Lewis. That is to say one could 
imagine such a thing occurring were 
it not that the scene is laid in the 
Metropolitan Museum, Scenes of vio- 
lence are taboo in that institution. 


Professional collecting 


The Edward G. Robinson Collection 
at the Museum of Modern Art 
[March 4-April 12] is a different af- 
fair. In a statement intended as an 
aid to reporters, Mr. Robinson began 
his confession with this remark: “I 
am not a collector.” To that I must 
dissent. He is not only a natural-born 
collector, but an expert as well. All 
of his pictures are high-grade, expen- 
sive and important. Unlike Mr. Root 
he seems not to have been much in- 
terested in unknown artists strug- 
gling for a reputation. His instinct 
took him at once into the realm of 
established values; or at least this 
group of forty of his pictures suggests 
that it did, for that is certainly where 
he landed. Degas, Rouault, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Cézanne, Van Gogh, Seurat, 
Renoir were famous all over the world 
before Mr. Robinson began this col- 
lection, and to get such really fine 
examples as he did, in the midst of 
the buffetings of the critics and con- 
noisseurs of Paris and New York, 
indicates a genius for collecting of 
the very highest order. 

It is understood, of course, that the 
very greatest examples of these mas- 
ters are already caged in museums, 
which is natural enough. That is 
where they all arrive, sooner or later. 
Charming and important as Renoir's 
Fillette au Chapeau is, it is not to be 
named on the same day with the Dé- 
jeuner des Canotiers of the Phillips 
Gallery; the Black Clock by Cézanne, 
exciting as it is to own privately, is 
not so necessary to Cézanne's fame as 
the Card Players in the Barnes Foun- 
dation; and the subtleties of Mr. 
Robinson's landscape by Seurat are 
by no means on so grand a scale as 
these of the Chicago [Institute's 
Grande Jatte. When it comes to get- 
ting the supreme masterpieces one 
must be early on the scene. But Mr. 
Robinson has achieved wonders never- 
theless. His Rouault Vase of Flowers 
i$ a magnificent affair, destined to 
rank among the best of Rouaults and 
all the more distinguished because 


flower painting has not been a spe 
cialty of this anguished searcher of 
the human soul. His Van Gogh is the 
already very famous portrait of Pére 
Tanguy; his Jane Avril Dancing by 
Toulouse-Lautrec is top-notch by a 
painter who seems to have been al- 
ways top-notch; the early Matisse 
Les Desserts is a true collector's item, 
necessary in describing Matisse’s de- 
velopment; the Mise au Tombeau by 
Picasso is again an early collector's 
item; and the Berthe Morisot Avant 
le Théátre, the Monet Willows, the 
two superb Boudin Beach Scenes, the 
Corot ZL'Italienne, the Vuillards, the 
Sisley, the Pissarros, the Soutine, are 
all finely representative. Only two 
American pictures are included, but 
it is significant to note that they, too, 
have been chosen with discernment. 
The Kuniyoshi girl reading The Daily 
News is one of this artist's best and 
the Daughters of the Revolution by 
Grant Wood ranks, along with The 
American Gothic now in the Chicago 
Art Institute, at the very height of 
his performance. 


The Parisian touch 


The unmistakable touch of Paris is 
present in everything Vertés does and 
the artists New York admirers, who 
are numerous, thoroughly enjoyed the 
new collection of watercolors and 
gouaches at Carstairs. Vertés takes 
his people lightly, especially when 
he handles watercolors, and I suppose 
it is a comfort to some people to know 
that there is one artist left who is not 
troubled by the miseries of the world 
and who prefers being chic to almost 
anything else that. may be thought 
of. When it occurred to this artist to 
do a set of gouaches illuminating the 
Moulin Rouge, with Toulouse-Lautrec 
present, he became a shade more 
serious and his colors marked;y rich- 
er, for it is impossible for anybody 
really to consider Lautrec without 
shedding a furtive tear or two. How- 
ever the gouaches are not too serious, 
but just enough so to be the best part 
of the show. 


Matisse bronzes 


The oftener one sees the bronzes of 
Matisse the more definitely the 
stamp of the artist is felt in them. 
Finally, they become as completely 
Matisse as the paintings. This reluc- 
tance to accept them upon the part 
of the amateur is not unnatural, for 
if one thinks back to the beginning 
of one’s acquaintance with the paint- 
ings one must recall that there was 
a reluctance to accept them, too. In 
fact, any highly individualized force 
in art generally meets with a wall of 
resistance and Matisse was certainly 
a marked individual and he had to 
scale that wall. But that is so long ago 
it is almost forgotten. However, there 
are always newcomers, and the Ma- 
tisse bronzes recently at the Curt 
Valentin Gallery gives them an excel- 
lent chance to readjust themselves, 
if readjustment be needed, for it is 
fairly complete. The show was ac- 
companied by a collection of draw- 
ings and mezzotints which require no 
readjustment from anybody, for they 
are completely captivating. 


Art news from 


SAN FRANCISCO » rne toran 


Contemporary painting centinues en 
its difficul: way, confusing the public 
and challenging the artist. The mest 
conscientious jury, working for three 
arduous days at the San Francis o 
Museum cf Art, judging the seventz- 
second annual of the San Francis-o 
Art Asseciation. showed the met 
complete willimeness to remain re- 
ceptive to any evidence of quality, 
no matter how daring or hew caa- 
servative. There is no doubt that 
boldness and daring make the strorz- 
est impression on those who are sym- 
pathetic with advanced trends, evn 
when crudity and unpleasantness n 
workmanship and material are eti- 
dent. Today we are willing to rewaed 
the briefest and most violent stat- 
ment sometimes, it would seem, just 
because no one has previeusly dared 
to regard so little development amd 
such brief articulation ss anything 
but a prelimimery sketch. We are 
eager to be shocked. 


Shockers at the annual 
Robert Neumamn, with a light amd 


dark, bituminoss-looking  pigmemt, 
painted or a panel many times 


gobbed over, made the first big im- 
pression with dynamic plane com- 
figurations larger and bolder then 
Franz Kline's. It is thickly varnished 
to catch big grams of light. A com- 
pletely opposite approaeh by Charles 
Griffin Farr made an almost equal 
impression in a precisely rendered 
and beautifully composed interier 
scene with three windows through 
which clouds and buildings achieved 
lumineus definition. These two pairz- 
ings stand out and hold attentien 
because they exemplify the violeat 
impatience of eur time. If it is to Pe 





abstract, we seem to say, let it be 
ferocious, forbidding, stark; if real- 
ist, it must be relentlessly polished 
magic realism. But the jury finished 
by awarding the average $100 prizes 
to these works instead of the two 
main prizes. Another shocker by 
Ernest Briggs, at first rejected by the 
acceptance jury, kept insinuating its 
harsh but unquestionable vitality and 
won out with the $300 Anne Bremer 
Prize. This conglomeration of black 
jabs of the brush against the white 
canvas assumes, no longer contem- 
plation, more and more form in terms 
of configurations and relationships of 
undulating planes, and yet all this 
activity is presented in a structure 
that seems to deny any relation to 
the past. (A possibility no doubt pre- 
cious to Briggs and intriguing to the 
jury.) A painting with collage by 
John Haley, thoroughly contempo- 
rary in its exploitation of unpreme- 
ditated color-form developments, ec- 
centric for its small size and crafts- 
manlike in execution, won a second 
prize of $250. 

Lundy Siegrist’s work becomes 
more personal as outward forms lose 
their identity. We can observe in this 
process of his development the pur- 
pose and aim of much non-objective 
painting. His color is brilliant, har- 
monious, but remains somewhat 
patchy and pigmented. Bart Perry, 
in strong ochers and reds, has taken 
over the cloudy free-forms of the day 
with success. Horst Trave added tri- 
angulated movements to his richly 
built-up cloud structures, but Kyle 
Morris, new to this area, holds most 
of the surface flat with one exten- 
sive orange hue. Strip-like patches of 
harmonious opposing color take their 


Robert Neuman’s Apple Town is one of the talked- 
about "sheckers" ir the Art #ssociation’s annual. 


place by a process of growth inte 
vague formations that combine the 
organic and geometric. Leonard Ed- 
mondson is working in a more sub- 
stantial oil technique than formerly, 
but his textures and rather graphi- 
cally designed shapes remain the 
same. Theodore Polos, in a very free, 
Expressionist kind of technique, pro- 
duced one of the rare figure compo- 
sitions that could qualify to win a 
$100 prize in that category, but the 
figure with a cat is not easy to rec- 
ognize. Dale Joe, Leah Hamiltor, 
Felix Ruvolo and Walter Kuhlman 
won honorable mentions for some of 
the best and boldest work in the 
show. 


Notables 


Painting around San Francisco con- 
tinues to look advanced, although 
the free-form Abstract-Expressionism 
so boldly developed through the in- 
fluence of Clyfford Still and Mark 
Rothko has subsided to some degree. 
For one thing, the Museum has lim- 
ited sizes to a mere 5 feet! A revolt 
within the original group was started 
by David Park in the form of paint- 
ing realist subjects in an Expression- 
ist manner. Elmer Bischoff has now 
followed his lead in a big, bold land- 
scape, conventional in conception but 
Expressionist in execution. We de not 
seem to have any “Cinemiconolegy’ 
(try Los Angeles) and “Realstrac- 
tion” has made no appearance here 
as yet. When Richard Sears paints 
a machine abstraction it is truly ab- 
stract, and when he does the figure 
it is thoroughly realist. Brite Bonnier 
is one of the few who take off from 
Mondrian, but her execution is far 
from precisionist. The Hans Hofmanr 
influence can be found both on the 
geometric side, by Ralph DuCasse, 
and in his free, open color idiom, by 
Phyllis Manley and Robert Proven 
zano. We have our Jackson Pollock 
by way of Patricia Prosser, and it 
looks remarkably vivid. A group of 
current or recent students deserve 
applause for strong works in remark- 
ably original idioms: Jerry Davis. 
Walter Askin, Louise Smith, Jack 
La Chapelle, C. J. Magnuson, Pau. 
Wonner, Clayton Pinkerton, Ralpk 
Johnson and Robert Sterling. 

Joy Cain, who recently showed = 
group of works at the Rotunda Gal- 
lery, provides a personal variation or 
the thick sandy textures of Dubuffet 
in a painting of a prehistoric-looking 
bird subject. 

The sculptors are at least equally 
deserving of attention. One of the 
most interesting prize-winners was 
by Zygmund Zasevitch, who has made 
the slow climb toward abstraction ir 
a fascinating piece that combines 








At first rejected by the jury, Ernest 
Brigg’s abstraction later won a $300 
prize in the San Francisco Art Associa- 
tion’s annual; San Francisco Museum. 


the organic with the suggestion of 
primitive symbolism. 


Ward Lockwood 


Ward Lockwood, in a one man show 
at the San Francisco Museum of Art, 
made the gallery vibrate with bril- 
liant color and strong decorative ef- 
fects. The distinguished history of his 
develepment tells a great deal about 
American painting of the last twenty- 
fwe years. Like so many Americans, 
he first saw nature through the teach- 
ings ef Cézanne. Within the general 
framework of Cézanne’s combination 
of nature workship and abstraction, 
the American scene was painted with 
great dignity, perhaps most mem- 
orably in the Southwest, by Ward 
Lockwood and Andrew Dasburg. But 
no painter of his creative vitality 
could long resist the trend in Amer- 
iea teward greater abstraction and 
non-objectivity. Lockwood has shown 
courage and sacrifice for the ideal 
in his explorations of the new ex- 
pression. The degree of effort and 
siruggle involved in transforming 
ones idiom has been documented 
most clearly in the example of Alfred 
Maurer; the young student of today 
little appreciates how easy it has 
heen made for him to produce works 
that spontaneously grasp the inter- 
relations of color and form—he has 
so little unlearning to do. Ward 
Lockwood's exhibition reveals clearly 
how some of these problems can be 
[Continued on page 50] 
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Newly acquired by the Glasgow Art Gallery is this superb 
Salvator Rosa, The Baptist in tke Wilderness, circa 1660. 
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Jan van Scorel's drawing of Bethlehem, made there in the winter 
of 1520-21, is in the British Museum's show of Dutch graphics. 





Art news from 


LONDON jy dens su» 


Reverberations of the great exhibi- 
tion of Dutch painting at Burlington 
House [A.n., Jan. 53] have been felt 
in Bloomsbury and Bend Street. To 
coincide with the Royal Academy’s 
show in which graphic art was ab- 
sent, the British Museum has pre- 
sented some ef its best Dutch draw- 
ings and its incomparable series of 
Rembrandt etchings. It is an admir- 
able display, which. serves as a timely 
reminder of the treasures that lie in 
the solander cases. New drawings 
enter the Print Reom in an almost 
imperceptible manner, and few will 
have realized that a little-known 
Bosch Entombmert was purchased 
only last year. 

Although the natural emphasis of 
the exhibition is cn the seventeenth 
century, the Print Room fortunately 
possesses an unusual group of earlier 
drawings which fill in some cf the 
gaps at Burling:on House. The Lucas 
van Leydens are perhaps the most 
representative in existence, including 
one of his illustrations te Boccaccio 
and such direct ard fresh studies as 
the Virgin and Child, for the picture 
at Oslo, and The @ld Man, which is 
very Nerthern in flavor. The ability 
of a drawimg to provide fresh light 
on an artist’s personality is admir- 
ably seen in two portrait studies by 
Scorel which possess an intensity not 
often reached in his oils, and two 
landscape drawings by him, one of 
which is signed amd must represent 
a German scene. The other is a sou- 
venir of his journey to Bethlehem ir 
the winter of 1520-21, specifically 
described by Carel van Mander. 

Landscape drawings naturally pre- 
dominate on this occasion though 
two intriguing watercoler drawings 
by Sanredaem afferd an opportunity 
in the painting of architecture. The 
Dutch artists in Rome at the early 
vears of the seventeenth century re 
ceive excellent treatment: how de 
lightful, in fact. are such petits 
maitres, Breenbergh and Carel da 
Jardin, enjoying the light ef the 
Campagna and the idyllic Claudiam 
world. Of particular mterest for local 
visitors is the series of Dutch early 
eighteen-century watercelors which 
emphasize a point not always 
grasped: the extent of the Dutch in- 
fluence on our own watercolor style. 

Rembrandts drawings are natu- 
rally the major attraction. A number 
of old favorites are presented, whica 
are too well known to require com- 
ment. They demoastrate the basis cf 
Rembrandt's graphic art in the Mam- 
nerist and Italian tradition, and our 
appreciation of its qualities and his- 
torical situation gains since the re- 
searchers of such scholars as Otto 


Benesch anc Frits Lagt have plotted 


his chronology with some sureness. 
Rembrandt’s sense for light, the way 
in which the wash is used to reveal 
the dramatic moment, never ceases 
to dazzle, and makes an imperative 
exhibition in which the influence of 
Elsheimer upon European art is 
traced. Although the connoisseurship 
of Rembrandts drawings is well 
established, alterations to the ac- 
cepted canon must be continually 
made; and in his recent monumental 
two volume Phaidon book on Rem- 
brandt's etchings, Dr. Ludwig Munz 
has convincingly attributed The Nude 
Model in a Studio to G. van den 
Eeckhout. 


Old masters to museums 


Interest in the old masters is now 
undergoing something of a renais- 
sance in England. This revival is also 
reflected in the purchasing policy of 
the museums. Often these acquisi- 
tions are quite unspectacular, but 
they do add some notable pictures 
to public collections, especially in 
the provinces and in Scotland. A case 
in point is the unusual Magdalene 
by Paulus Bor, which will be remem- 
bered from the Utrecht exhibition 
and has now entered the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool (from Leggatt's). 
Edinburgh in particular has pursued 
active raids on the art market. Quite 
recently Scotland's National Gallery 
purchased (from Tomas Harris) a 
Tintoretto Altarpiece (shown in New 
York in 1940) once in the collection 
of Lord Clive at Powis Castle. Of 
great importance, too, for a country 
which has always shown its love for 
Spanish art, is El Greco's dramatic 
Christ the Savior of the World, 
which probably dates from the late 
1590's and which is part of a set of 
apostles of the same size, of which 
others are at St. Louis and San 
Francisco. The same gallery's acqui- 
sition of Camille Pissarro’s The 
Marne at Chenneviéres of 1864-5 
adds an important steppingstone in 
the evolution of French landscape 
painting to the nation’s pictures. 
Elsewhere in Scotland, the Aber- 
deen Gallery has added to its collec- 
tion of modern paintings, among 
which is Toulouse-Lautrec’s little- 
known oil sketch of Charles Conder. 
the artist, which was seen in London 
a short time ago. Glasgow has re- 
ceived a number of important gifts, 
one of which is a splendid signed 
Salvator Rosa, The Baptist in the 
Wilderness. This was purchased by 
the late James Young in Florence in 
the late 1870s. The Gallery's notable 
group of nineteenth-century art— 
Glasgow collectors were among the 
first to collect the French school of 
this period—has been enriched by 


Mrs. MacInnes's presentation of Cé- 
, 

zanne's landscape of the Gardanne 

which now joins her brother-in-law's 

other pictures in this museum. 


Rembrandt's circle 


Rembrandt's entourage is one of the 
most fascinating problems in histo- 
rical research, as the Burlington 
House exhibition reminds us. Messrs. 
Matthiesen have seized a favorakle 
opportunity by arranging an exhibi- 
tion of some fifty pictures by mem- 
bers of the circle. This show, drawn 
from museums and private collec- 
tions in Holland, Germany and this 
country, includes such rarities as 
Abraham van Dyck’s Old Lady 
Asleep (Hamburg), the fascinating 
Hoogstraten Still-life with Vanitas 
(Boymans Museum) and the Barent 
Fabritius Ruth and Naomi (Ash- 
molean Museum, Oxford). 

One of the most problematic and 
tantalizing dealer's exhibitions of re- 
cent years, it should provide an im- 
petus to Rembrandt studies. We still 
know far too little about his circle, 
as Georges Isarlo pointed out in his 
timely work. To whom, for instance, 
must be awarded one of the most 
tender paintings in the exhibition. 
The Betrothal, from the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool? Horst and Eeck- 
hout have been suggested as possi- 
bilities, but neither is convincing. 
This show may provide the right 
answer. 

For many of his followers, Rem- 
brandt was a rich source of plunder. 
They took the manner but not the 


spirit; one remembers Degas’ famous - 





mot. Here is to be found a full con- 
tingent of Old Men Reading, Old 
Women and Biblical scenes. In their 
choice of theme, they link up, too, 
with the Lastman and Mannerist 
trend, though certain artists, such as 
Lievens and Fabritius followed their 
owa independent line. The excite- 
ment in painting rich stuffs, dramatic 
light, and in giving the spiritual 
weight of the sitter was infectious. 
Pamtings by or attributed to Carel 
Fabritius, Maes, Lievens as well as 
many little-known painters make 
this a challenging exhibition. 


Matisse and sculpture 


The mest stimulating recent London 
exhibition was devoted to Matisse’s 
sculpture at the Tate Gallery. Its 
staging may have left something to 
be desired as, for some reason, the 
pictures and drawings shown had 
nothing to do with the sculpture; 
they were, in fact, much later in 
date. Not too well received by the 
London press, as if we had exhibi- 
tions of this caliber all the time, it 
revealed a side of Matisse’s art that 
is too often forgotten. Most of his 
better-known pieces were on view, 
though the three versions of the 
Backs, as well as the last state of the 
head of Jeanette, were absent. His 
simmous female figures presented a 
comparison with the serpentine line 
of Art Nouveau; in other works, the 
rugged treatment of the material, no 
less than an almost Expressionistic 
force, suggested an equivalent of 
Fauvism. This sculpture will not, 
[Continued on page 61] 


In the retrospective of the short-lived watercolorist 
Thomas Girtin, Rue St. Dgnis, Paris, 1804, at Agnew. 


Art news from 


LOS ANGELES s «e 


Many younger artists out here are 
“loners,” searching for a personal 
idiom uncontaminated by fashions of 
the moment. Therefore their work 
does not fall into neat categories. 
Name an idiom current today and 
chances are we have at least one 
representative. not to mention some 
so idiosyncratic that they form a 
class all by themselves. In fact we 
have artists who paint nothing but 
hands or bottles or rose petals. 


Douglas McClellan 


Among these is Douglas McClellan, 
exhibiting recent oils and gouaches 
at Landau Gallery [to March 21]. 
McClellan has settled down to re- 
phrasing his personal symbols over 
and over, canvas by canvas, repeat- 
ing his themes with subtle varia- 
tions. He belongs to the restrained, 
poetic wing of still-life and land- 
scape painting; nevertheless he re- 
tains the unmistakable stamp of 
McClellan. Simplified forms, a char- 
acteristic irregularity of contour, un- 
cluttered space, shimmering atmos- 
pheres of pale oranges, blues, reds 
and pinks adc up to a serene, con- 
templative view of nature—a series 


of pictures which are never of 
the assertive, clamorous, “come-look- 
at-me” school. Instead the show im- 
duces a sunny, peaceful, langueroas 
mood. What McClellan dees, he does 
extremely well. But an occasional 
change of pace, a passage or two 
from the brass section to set off the 
sweet tones of the woodwinds, wou d 
have given an added spark. 


Dutch tour 


Under the impetus of a new direz- 
tor, Mrs. Ala Story, the Santa Bar- 
bara Museum of Art continues its 
policy of promoting artists of all 
schools, Among the first sponsored 
by Mrs. Story is Ernst van Leyden, 
a Dutch painter who came to the 
United States just ahead of the Nazi 
invasion of his country. The Van 
Leyden retrospective exhibition ef 
oils covers the years 1916-53. Recent 
ceramics by the artist also are cn 
view [to March 10]. 

Van Leyden is well-schooled in 
the manner of European academies, 
and has enjoyed considerable suc- 
cess as a portrait painter. Here hs 
talent for characterization and fidel- 
ity to subject serve him best, though 





Quartet, one of a series of still-lifes in Douglas E. 
MeClellan’s show at the Landau Gallery, Los Angeles. 





Portrait of Ensor in Ostende, 1936, by Ernst van Leyden, who 





is having a retrospective show at the Santa Barbara Museug. 


it must be added that most of the 
portraits, such as that of the artist's 
father, or of the German novelist 
Feuchtwanger and his wife, prob- 
ably hold more interest for those 
who knew them than for any revela- 
tion of the artist. The best portrait 
is that of the Belgian fantasist, 
James Ensor, painted in 1936, in 
which the handsome, dignified old 
gentleman stands in front of two 
hovering, masked figures from one 
of his paintings. This escapes the air 
of commissioned portraiture. 

The exhibition is a sort of Cook's 
tour of genre painting—Dutch fisher- 
men, street scenes of Paris, a view 
from a window of French country- 
side, Portuguese landscapes, gay, 
colorful views of Venice and Cali- 
fornia. Van Leyden represents the 
solid, conservative, technically pro- 
ficient group: draftsmanship is firm- 
ly descriptive; organization, “tight”; 
color, clear and vibrant. No doubt 
about it, he possesses good equip- 
ment. In recent years, however, that 
equipment has not served a com- 
pelling purpose. 


Enamel and miscellany 


Santa Barbara’s Desche Gallery pre- 
sents enamel line drawings on paper 
by Robert S. Neuman, a vigorous, 
volatile young artist from Oakland. 
A West Coast Jackson Pollock, he 
pours his enamel with exuberance 
and with considerable more author- 
ity than often is found among the 
master’s lesser disciples. In spite of 
the derivativeness of his improvised 
netiings, occasionally Neuman man- 
ages to separate himself from his 
source and give the pictures a “pull” 
of their own. But in the end the 
echoing of Pollock gets louder until 
Neuman can hardly be heard. 

A tour of Santa Barbara includes 
the 1953 exhibition of oils, water- 
colors, drawings and sculpture by 
members of the Santa Barbara Art 
Association at the Public Library. 
The sheer quantity of run-of-the- 
mill stuff is disappointing. In this 
potpourri are an occasional savory 
bit, such as the line drawing, Van 
Bone, No. 3, of John Gorham; the 
lean, delicate, suggestive Loading 
Platform by William Dole; and the 
fragmented, Feininger-like Two 
Boats of Kurt Baer. Surprise hit of 
the show is Wright Ludington’s Left 
to Right—a Victorian gingerbread 
house nested within a wild out- 
growth of trees. It’s a spirited paint- 
ing, executed with verve and a keen 
sense for dramatic staging. 


Popular Parisian 


Dalzell Hatfield Gallery presents the 
American debut of Gabriel Dauchot. 


a twenty-seven-year-old French paint- 
er with an ingratiating style. So 
engaging is the work of this artist 
that his pictures now grace the walls 
of homes in Egypt, England, France, 
South America and the United 
States. Dauchot paintings are “mod- 
ern” without being disturbing, rec- 
ognizable without literal representa- 
tion, Parisian with a new kind of 
twist. He combines a fresh approach 
to familiar subjects with heavily- 
pigmented surfaces, dramatic color 
and an elliptical notation of objects 
and figures that is anything but 
naive. In other words, Dauchot 
paints an image ef Paris that smacks 
of Soutine out of Bombois. 

Dauchot began to paint at the 
age of fourteen and studied with 
Othon. Friesz and Yves Brayer as 
well as the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
He is one of those talents, however, 
who do best on their own, rather 
than emulating a teacher. In por- 
traits, like Man in Red, figures are 
drawn boldly, simply, keyed to 
strongly-contrasted color patterned 
in sweeping passages. The fiery red 
of the sweater hits the eye, setting 
up tension between garment and 
quizzical intensity of the face. 

In the vein of Paris as lived in 
by the local citizenry, Dauchot de- 
scribes by a kind of impasto short- 
hand. The observer receives a total 
impression of time and place with- 
out seeing any of the minutiae. Thus 
French Café and 14th of July are 
saturated with an atmosphere of 
mood as much through tactile sen- 
sation of pigment as through an 
image registered on the retina. It is 
a refreshing switch on all the paint- 
ings of Montmarte and the boule- 
vards that the Impressionists inad- 
vertently willed upon us. 


Schiefer, Biberman 


Johannes Schiefer, a new addition 
to the rapidly expanding colony of 
European-trained artists residing in 
Southern California, exhibits recent 
still-lifes, portraits and landscapes 
at Vigeveno [to March 25]. Schiefer 
is inspired by the challenge of sun, 
air, architecture and topography of 
whatever place he happens to be— 
Paris, South of France, Mexico or 
California. Each locale presents an- 
other kind of pictorial problem, so 
that a Mexican church will be seen 
as a grouping of. architectural 
masses in grey light, an aérial view 
of Monte Carlo is suffused in jew- 
eled radiance, a panoramic “shot” 
of Los Angeles envisioned with an 
Impressionist lens. 

His facility in adjusting focus to 
the scene at hand is exemplified by 
[Continued on page 67] 
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i CHICAGO by Marilyn Robb 


"Is the surface øf Hatred rough er 
smooth? Is Joy an inch or a foot ia 
diameter?" These questions, posed 
by Jonathan Edwards in the eight 
eenth century, can be asked again ef 
the new Joyce Treiman pietures st 
the Nelson Galleries [March 18-Apr-1 
18]. Fermerly a metaphysica! painter 
who presented the probiems of man 
in his universe through recognizable 
symbols, Treiman has turned thoz- 
oughly abstract. In this, her first 
complete show in the new style, she 
still displays her concern with the 
metaphysical, but pure texture, shape 
and rhythm now constitute her am- 
swers to the questions. 


Treiman changes 


Why does a painter chanze his style? 
In the case of Joyce Treiman it was 
both a mevement toward closer ides- 
tification with the bare materials cf 
painting and a dissatisfaction with 
the mannered approach of the older 
technique. The artist felt she was re- 
peating herself. In any big local es- 
hibition, the Treiman, often a priz-- 
winner, could be easily identified st 
a hundred paces. With the exception 
of twe rather uncertain. transitional 
works. The Lady and The Gesture, 
these latest offerings belong to an 
entirely different species. The free- 
dom ef larger brushes, of a palette 
that now includes black (for the 
past two years Miss Treiman hes 
eschewed 5lack, as a discipline), amd 
of painting action (according to the 
artist she starts with “a germ of idea 
and the pace accelerates") has pre- 
duced a vibrant, exciting series, One 
of the best of the group is The 
Orchard. In a tripartite division ef 
space, a swift-flowing black vertical 
tree-form zives way to red splashes 
of fruit which in turn are followed 
by the slower, hanging forms of white 
blossoms. It is an Expressionist ab- 
straction, evocative of the objectise 
world. Its brecaded color almost ex- 
udes the same quality as the odas 
and seents of an orchard. With the 
paintings, a portfolio of drawings is 
also being shown, Mostly cembina- 
tions ef black ink and erayon, the 
drawings are strong expositions. 


Words for artists 


Miss Treiman is one of those rare 
artists who can articulate her ideas— 
can tell the inquirer in words as well 
as paint that she felt her old paimt- 
ings were not using medium to ex- 
press the idea, were not getting “the 
feeling of the pigment." Although a 
picture may be worth a _ million 
words, many artists cannot describe 
their work in a millien sentences. 
To overceme this difficulty, the Insti- 
tute of Design of Illinois Institute of 


Technology is offering a course for 
artists built around the concept of 
"communication in the arts and. lit- 
terature" this semester. As set up by 
Henry Knepler, the course includes 
reading such famous critics as Guil- 
laume Apollinaire to see how they 
express their belief and interest in 
works of art and how they write de- 
scriptions, impressions and analyses. 
True, a picture should explain itself, 
but the Institute of Design feels that 
painters and sculptors should be able 
to write clearly and intelligently 
about their work to enlarge public 
interest. 


Contemporary festivals 


Newest and most hopeful feature of 
the sixth annual Festival of Contem- 
porary Arts at the University of 
Illinois is the addition of represen- 
tative American sculpture to the ex- 
hibition of contemporary American 
painting. On the Urbana campus, 
artist-in-residence for this year, Abra- 
ham Rattner, has just had a compre- 
hensive retrospective exhibition of 
paintings and drawings. Enthusiastic 
about absorbing the atmosphere of 
the prairie, Rattner says that he 





feels “the need to find for the sources 
of his creative vitality, for his living- 
ness, for his oneness with his people 
and his time, the contact again with 
the earth, the sky and with nature 
which is the Middle West.” 

An indigenous Midwesterner, Ru- 
dolph Weisenborn has long been able 
to transmit his sensitivity to the rug- 
ged, forceful character of the prairie 
states to an ever-enlarging circle of 
pupils. The latest of them to flower 
into a one man show is Herman 
Spertus, a 1952 winner in ARTNEws' 
Amateur Painters Competition. As 
seen in his recent Riccardo Studio 


. exhibition, Spertus showed strong 


and unvariable reaction to locale. 
His Provincetown series have plan- 
ning behind them, but somehow come 
out as echoes of other artists’ har- 
monies on ships and sea towns, On 
the other hand Spertus' paintings of 
Chicago are vigorous blasts. The 
choppy quality of Goose Island, the 
jagged third dimension and cold 
greys of Goose Island Bridge and the 
angled composition of Belmont Har- 
ber are his own. Best in the show, 
however, is Behind Montgomery 
¥ ard’s, a portrait of the land in back 


Margo Hoff's Surprise Party is in 
her show at Palmer House, Chicago. e 


of the huge mail-order house, where 
nething created by God or nature is 
tc be seen. All man-made, like Chi- 
cago itself, it is painted by Spertus 
with a good deal of understanding. 
It was at Riccardo’s that Spec- 
tmm, a society of the arts, was 
founded late last year. This month 
tke first testing flight of the group is 
tc be a Salon of the Arts [March 15; 
a: the Edgewater Beach Hotell, a 
petpourri of dance, painting, sculp- 
ture, music, literature and drama. 
Linking the six arts has been done 
oaly with violence in the past, and 
if temporary chairmen Hal Shor 
(sculpture), I. E. Sorich (painting), 
Riccardo Riccardo, Jr. (literature), 
Enrico Clausi (music) and Fred 
Barnes (drama) succeed in their 
am, they will have accomplished 
semething. The purpose of the soci- 
ey is to create public awareness of 
the practicing artist in Chicago and 
promote exhibits, recitals, etc. 


Egyptian hots 


“I used different hots and combina- 
tions of hots,” was the way Margo 
F off described her paintings of Egypt 
[Continued on page 61] 


Crchard by Joyce Treiman, who has re- 
cently turned abstract; Nelson Galleries. 
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iMoaern Jakes OJ modern pictures continued irom page 21 


resents in fact the roadbed of a 
train. Needless to say the tracks 
do not pass at a sharp angle be- 
neath the hilltop house. This, how- 
ever, is an isolated instance where 
a forgery can be detected on such 
evidence; it merely proves again 
that there is no such thing as the 
perfect crime. It must be added 
though that even had the forger not 
slipped in his interpretation of the 
original, his work would still have 
been recognizable as a counterfeit 
on stylistic grounds. 

When counterfeiters rely com- 
pletely on their own invention, the 
results are usually inept, as in the 
ridiculous painting signed Redon 
[see below]. 

It is difficult, of course, for the 
public and even for many experi- 
enced collectors to detect forgeries. 
It takes not only a great familiarity 
with the work of an artist, but also 
a special kind of intuition. There 
is usually a quality of spontaneous 
creation inherent in modern origi- 
nals which forgeries lack, since the 
counterfeiter has to combine what- 
ever gifts he himself possesses with 
the specific expression of the master 
he imitates, This conflict reflects it- 
self in an insecurity of execution, a 
certain stiffness, a tendency to avoid 
difficulties, a lack of precision, hap- 
hazard brush strokes, approxima- 
tions or exaggerations of color, etc. 
Yet these shortcomings will appear 
only to those who are thoroughly 
acquainted with the work of the art- 
ist being forged. Strangely enough 
it is not always the number of years 
that one has devoted to the study 
of, or dealing with art that makes 
one an expert—one must have a per- 
ceptive eye. Scholarly knowledge 
does not in itself seem sufficient if 
a certain instinct is lacking. For 
old masters laboratory tests can be 
helpful in detecting a fraud, but 
only in supporting the naked eye, 
while such tests are of little assist- 
ance where modern works are con- 
cerned since originals and forgeries 
are often executed within a few years 
of each other. 

People who buy works of art sel- 
dom have expert knowledge and 
usually rely on their own taste, on 


Bearing the signature of Odilon Redon, 
but obviously a poor forgery, this pic- 
ture was withdrawn from a Paris exhi- 
bition when the artist's son protested. 





the honesty of the seller and in 
many instances also on the pedigree 
of the contemplated purchase. But 
no forger will ever tell a prospec- 
tive client that he has just com- 
pleted the canvas in his back room. 
Instead he provides the counterfeit 
painting with a counterfeit pedigree. 
In doing so he evidently selects the 
best possible sources and gives for 
modern paintings such origins as 
Durand-Ruel, Bernheim-Jeune, Vol- 
lard (whose records are not available 
for verification), or private 
collector who is usually supposed 
to have bought the painting directly 
from the artist. Some forgers have 
even obtained from restorers the 
actual stretchers of genuine works 
which were replaced when the paint- 
ing was relined, and thus have been 
able to mount their fakes on stretch- - 
ers bearing the original inventory 
marks and names of Durand-Ruel 
or other highly reputable galleries. 
The forged Seurat drawing [p. 21] 
shows on its back a counterfeit 
stamp of the Bernheim-Jeune gallery 
in Paris together with the mention 
of an exhibition where the forgery 
was allegedly shown. In the same 
way a counterfeit of a Pissarro 
drawing, which is much too weak 
and smooth in execution, bears a 
forged C. P. stamp [see below], close 
imitation of the genuine stamp that 
was put by the estate on all of 
Pissarros unsigned drawings. 

If it is dificult for the layman to 
detect a forgery on stylistic grounds, 
it is also not easy for him to verify 
the origin of a work of art. Yet 
here he deals with facts and is on 
much safer ground. Buyers of art 
works should always insist on writ- 
ten guarantees, not only as to the 
authenticity of the work in question 
but also concerning its provenance. 
Indeed, pedigrees can usually be 
verifed, and forged pedigrees gen- 
erally do not withstand thorough 
investigation. Recently an American 
collector who was offered in Paris a 
painting signed Rousseau went to 
the trouble of making two special 
trips to check on the provenance 
given by the seller. When both ref- 
erences turned out to be duds he 
wisely abstained from the purchase. 


some 





Fake Pissarro drawing was made to ap- 
pear more credible by the counterfeiter 
with the addition of a “C.P.” stamp, 
the sign of the Camille Pissarro estate. 
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Vlaminck landscape [above] was deliberately and cleverly copied 
in the fake [below] by one Jean Pinson-Berthet; he also special- 
ized in Utrillos, and is now a fugitive fram the French courts. 





Similarly 3 faked Gauguin painting 
offered for sale in Paris last year, 
and "guaranteed" by the owner to 
have been acquired directly from 
Gauguin in 1693, was accompanied 
by a certificate from an “expert” 
who foolishly attested in writing to 
this fact, though he could hardly 
have been present at the transaction 
which allegedly teok place in Tahiti 
[p. 48]. When the police later dis- 
covered the author of this forgery 
(and of many others), one Giuseppe 
Fortunati in Rome, the purchaser 
could claim a refund, without dis- 
cussing the “ertistic merits" of the 
painting, by simply attacking the 
seller on the grounds of a fraudulent 
pedigree. 

In former years it was customary 
to accompany unsigned paintings by 
old masters with certificates from 





Landscape by P:erre Grimm of the tvpe 
which he himself discovered was being 
sold in Paris with an expert's certificate 


and a cleverly forged Bonnard signature. 


various authoritative experts  ex- 
pressing their opinions as to attribu- 
tion. While this was appropriate, it 
has now become almost a sacred 
rule to establish certificates of au- 
thenticity even for such contempo- 
raries as Bonnard, Vuillard, etc. 
Frequently these certificates are not 
worth the paper written on. Need- 
less to say, experts, while they 
charge fees for their certificates, are 
net legally responsible for the cor- 
rectness of their statements. One 
French expert, who is particularly 
generous with his signature, authen- 
ticated the canvas signed Bonnard 
which was subsequently claimed by 
the painter Grimm as his own 
work. In other cases the certificates 
themselves are forged. such as let- 
ters from the descendants of artists 
certifying the forgery to be the work 
of their father, mother, uncle, etc. 
In some instances forgers and their 
accomplices go even further and 
manage to publish their products. 
The Parisian expert who guaranteed 
the authenticity of the Rome-made 
Gauguin even promised in writing 
to illustrate the painting in a forth- 
coming book, and a recently pub- 
lished volume on Seurat contains 
two  colorplates of counterfeits 
owned in this country which the 
French author probably never saw. 
A book lately issued on the Dou- 
anier Rousseau contains at least 
as many reproductions of forgeries 
as of genuine works. Against such 
fraudulent maneuvers the unschooled 
and unsuspecting buyer has but one 
recourse: a certified pedigree guaran- 
teed by the seller which, in case of 
litigation, can be turned over to the 
police for verification. 

Cases of art forgeries very seldom 
reach the courts, for they are in- 
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volved and even hazardous. Only 
where the victim is able to produce 
the author of the forgery or where 
he can prove that the pedigree was 
incorrect does he have a clear-cut 
case, Otherwise the question of au- 
thenticity remains a matter of opin- 
ion in which the word of one expert 
frequently stands against the word 
of another. In a recent case, a panel 
of experts named by a leading U. S. 
museum decided against a much- 
publicized canvas while experts for 
the U. S. Customs subsequently pro- 
nounced it genuine. Any judge or 
jury caught between these conflict- 
ing opinions would have a hard time 
arriving at the truth. 

It should be mentioned that the 
laws of this country actually *pro- 
tect" the owner of a forgery in so 
far as he can sue for libel and dam- 
ages anybody who, without being 
asked by him, volunteers an unfa- 
vorable opinion on his property. For 
this reason people may own for 
many years obvious fakes concern- 
ing which nobody dares enlighten 
them. Only if they themselves ask 
for specific information can they ex- 
pect to obtain an honest opinion. 
Most museums, the Metropolitan 
among them, maintain a special and 
free consultation service, but they 
will pronounce themselves only on 
works owned by the person who sub- 
mits them, while they refuse to ex- 
press their views if their opinion is 
sought “for use in connection with 
any past or contemplated commer- 
cial transaction." Dealers are still 
more cautious; they usually refuse 
to commit themselves, even in cases 
in which they know the submitted 
work to be a counterfeit. 

This author was once consulted 
by a collector whom he informed 
that one of his paintings was a for- 
gery, an opinion in which several 
qualified experts concurred. Shortly 
afterwards the collector sent this 
forgery to an auction house for pub- 
lic sale. This author thereupon 
thought it his duty to tell the auc- 
tioneer that the painting was spuri- 
ous and that the owner himself knew 
this. But the owner let it be known 
that he would sue anybody who con- 
tested the authenticity of the paint- 
ing which was subsequently sold at 
auction for several thousand dollars. 





Under French law the seller of a 
work of art can be held responsible 
for thirty years. In this country, if 
a forgery is sold in good faith, the . 
buyer can claim a refund within a 
few years of the purchase, varying 
from state to state. Where the seller 
is not in good faith (a loose term in 
itself) the purchaser may have a 
claim provided the discovery is made 
within a reasonable time (another * 
loose term), While reputable deal- 
ers are always ready to assume their 
responsibilities, fly- by - night ones 
frequently change the name of their 
establishments or use other subter- 
fuges to evade litigation. 

Whereas to a greater or lesser ‘ 
degree dealers are responsible for 
their wares, no such responsibility is 
incurred by auctioneers. In France 
all auctions are supervised by the 
government and auctioneers are as-' 
sisted by official experts whose 
names appear in the seles cata- 
logues, but the buyer is not similarly 
protected in this country. Indeed, all 
auction houses in the U. S. specify 
among their standard “Conditions, 
of Sale” that they do not “warrant 
or represent and shall not be re- 
sponsible for the correctness of de- 
scription, genuineness, authenticity, 
authorship, provenance or condi- 
tion" of property sold by them. It is 
therefore left to their honesty or 
knowledge whether they include for- 
geries in their sales or not; their 
risks in auctioning off fakes are nil, 
and nil is the public’s protection. 
It should be added in all fairness 
that respectable auction houses have 
been known to reimburse purchas- 
ers of spurious works. 

There can be no doubt that re- 
sponsible auction houses take what- 
ever precautions they can as to the 
authenticity of works offered for sale 
(sometimes even withdrawing items 
before sales), yet the fact remains 
that the mumber of forgeries sold at 
public auctions is increasing to a 
frightening extent. French forgers, * 
for instance,'prefer to sell at auc- 
tions here the products which they 
cannot dispose of in France. The 
only remedy for this deplorable situ- 
ation would be to oblige American 
auctioneers—like all other dealers— 
to make refunds for any purchase 
proved to be spurious. Such an obli- 
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An obviously bad Gauguin, which French and Italian police subse- 
quently traced to a Roman forger, had been sold in Paris on the 
strength of the certificate [right] from one Maurice Malingue. 
He wrote: “I certify that the painting of two Tahitian women,.. 
from the Martini Collection, in Rome, is by Paul Gauguin. It was 
purchased by Mr. Martini from the artist in Tahiti in 1893." 


gation would foree them to be more 
careful in the cho ce of objects they 
accept for public sales, It would 
also be helpful if licenses fer the 
sale of art works were issued only 
to those auctioneers who pledge 
themselves to employ or consult 
reputable experts whose names 
would appear in tie catalogue oí 
every sale. Unless such steps are 
taken, auction houses remain places 
unsupervised by any office fcr fair 
business practices. places whieh can 
sell in broad dayl.git anything they 
please under amy name they please. 
It is obvious from the foregoing 
that a buyer has te be exceedingly 
eareful in the acquisition of works 
of art. How can he distinguish the 
honest dealer from the unscrupulous 
one? Do not confdence men get 
away with their swindles precisely 
because they appear to be so honest 
and reputable? As a matter of fact, 
the individual bayer is seldom in a 
position to ascertaim whether what 
is offered him is genuine or false. 
Therefore instead of burdening the 
individual buyer with the cifficult 
Mask of establishing the authenticity 
of a work of art, it would be much 
more efficient to stop the fow of 
forgeries more closely to its source. 
Though it does nct seem possible 
to prevent forgers from producing 
counterfeits, there are at least ways 
and means to make it more difficult 
for them to peddle their wares. In- 
deed, forgeries could be threatened 
with confiscation eather when they 
leave France (since a great many of 
them originate there) er when they 
enter this ceuntry. in France artists 
have the legal right to destroy with 
their own hands any fake that bears 
their forged signature, but ceunter- 
feiters are of course careful mot to 
submit their produets to them. 
Every work or ar: exported legally 
from France has ‘o be submitted 
to a commissien appointed by the 
Louvre whose job :s to prevent the 
aexportation of any work of rational 
interest, This commission dees not 
concern itself with the authenticity 
of submitted works, and since for- 
geries certainly dọ not present 
works of interest te the French na- 
tion, they automatieally obtam their 
export permits. Forgeries thus leave 
France quite openly and with per- 
mits issued by the Leuvre authori- 
ties. The French palice, on the other 
hand, are greatly distressed by this 
situation which gravely endangers 
French prestige abroad, yet they 
cannot do anything abeut it and are 


usually even kept in ignorance of 
the number of counterfeits which 
regularly are exported from France 
with legal papers. If the Louvre 
authorities could be persuaded to 
turn over to the French police for 
further investigation any work of art 
that appears doubtful to them, many 
emterprising forgers might find 
themselves jobless. This author has 
discussed this suggestion with offi- 
cers of the French police particu- 
lerly concerned with this problem, 
aad they are completely in accord 
with him, yet it is obvious that we 
in America cannot tell the French 
authorities what to do. It therefore 
seems much more practical for us 
te try to prevent forgeries from en- 
tering this country. 

Since anything imported into the 
United States has to pass through 
L. S. Customs, it is by the Customs 
that counterfeits might be stopped. 
This would simply require that the 
Customs hire the services of reliable 
experts (if necessary charging a fee 
te the importer). These experts 
would examine every work of art 
arriving on our shores and approve 
fer free import only those works of 
whose authenticity they have no 
doubt. 

What we must achieve is the pro- 
tection of the artists as well as the 
buyers and the restoration of the 
publie’s confidence in the art trade. 
The interest in modern art has been 
erowing tremendously in this coun- 
try, and daily more people invest 
small or large amounts in works of 
art, many of European origin. Noth- 
ing could be more encouraging and 
eserves more encouragement than 
this popular trend towards the ac- 
quisition of modern art. But if in- 
experienced buyers are constantly 
cuped, the time will soon come 
when they will turn to other interests 
which offer safer investments. We 
cannot permit this to happen. It is 
extremely important to act and to 
act soon. 

The author of this article has done 
kis extensive research on forgeries 
cf modern works of art as a public 
service, but has no intention of set- 
ting himself up as an expert, nor 
does he claim to know all the an- 
swers. He himself has published in 
cne of his books a painting signed 
Bazille, owned by an American mu- 
seum, the authenticity of which has 
since been questioned by persons 
bet:er qualified than he is. There is 
no such thing as infallibility; there 
is only caution, 





This is ore of the rare paintings by Paul Trouillebert that still 
bears the artist's signature intact. The majority of his other works 
now carry spurieus signatures of his master, Camille Corot. 
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Landmarks continued from page 22 


be overlooked, and the word native 
loses much of its exclusive meaning. 

Beginning with an Italian Land- 
scape by Washington Allston—who 
might have been more significantly 
represented—the Romantic tradition 
is traced through familiar examples 
by Cole, Inman, Bingham, Mount, 
Church and Bierstadt to later and 
more complicated manifestations. 
Among these could be mentioned such 
scattered examples as John La Farge’s 
South Sea Spearing Fish and Twacht- 
man’s Hemlock Pool, in both of whom 
salutory awareness of European pre- 
cedent is watered by idealist senti- 


ment, Actually Twachtman’s idiom i 
a less valid form of Impressionisn 
than, to mention a precursor, Gilber 
Stuart's vibrant colorism. In the nine 
tenth century, the nearest approacl 
to classical. transcendent statemen 
is the painterly realism of Homer ant 
the brooding poetry of Albert Ryder 
But it was from a past failure to ris, 
above reality that many of the mort 
recent artists reacted, including sucl 
men as Marin, Stella, Gorky and othei 
contemporaries who searched for : 
more universal expression. (The ex- 
hibition is for the benefit of the 
American Federation of Arts.) H.L.Fe 


San Francisco continued from page 41 


met. For him one stage of reorienta- 
tion has been reached by three pro- 
cedures: the modeling of objects in 
light and shade has been reduced or 
sometimes eliminated, as in Children 
Playing, where realistic forms are 
indicated with the simplest possible 
outlines and the entire pictorial sur- 
face painted and textured to empha- 
size the flat plane. Another approach 
is found in Monument, an abstrac- 
tion wherein a series of interesting 
and varied flat arabesque shapes are 
enclosed and interlocked one within 
another. A third way of attacking 
the past and reaching for the new is 
found in Fiesta, Hopi and Koshare. 
These are Indian dance pictures in 
which the original realist image is 
partially obliterated by strongly 
dominant decorative motifs of line 
and pattern designs. 

A fourth exploration of the new 
space is seen in Crystalline. Here the 
original structures are in themselves 
abstract; they produce a logical un- 
folding from beginning to end and 
the picture becomes the object; there 


Now a non non-ob jective 


Guggenheim Museum; and gives it 
a dated point in history as well. 
The more so since they are so beau- 
tifully shown. It is not news that 
modern art flourishes with a generous 
allowance of space, and on this occa- 
sion the pictures get it. Window on 
the City has the extra good fortune 
to be lodged in an agreeable recess 
with concealed lateral lights. It is a 
faiblesse of mine to enjoy seeing pic- 
tures through a doorway when the 
pictures have enough carrying power 
to warrant it, and this alcove does 





In the Guggenheim Museum’s show of its 
rarely-seen non Non-Objective pictures: 
Picasso’s early Cubist Still-life of 1908. 


is no struggle to transform or sup- 
press. These paintings reveal the 
probing and searching of a serious 
and mature artist. 


Kees 

Quite a different story perfhins to 
the work of Weldon Kees, paintef, 
poet and critic. Primarily self-taught, 
but influenced through association 
and friendship by Hans Hofmann, 
he tempts one to guess that for him 
the adoption of the free-floating Non- 
Objective colors and forms of the 
day was as easy as flying for a bird. 
Even when he uses oily granular 
blacks enclosed by freely undulating 
somber greys, the mood seems rather 
gay. When he uses brightly colored 
flat shapes there is a satisfying bal- 
ance and interchange with the coun- 
teracting grey ground. Most of these 
paintings have been seen and re- 
viewed before, but in the intimate 
setting of Area Arts Gallery, directed 
by the brilliant young painter Ken- 
neth Nack, they seem new and fresh, 
inviting and thoroughly pertinent. 


continued from page 27 


the trick for the Delaunay so success 
fully that it becomes the starred fea 
ture of the entertainment. What hap- 
pens in this “through the doorway” 
viewing of a picture is a diffused and 
even tone over the composition as 3 
whole rather than the erratic empha: 
ses which occur when one end of s 
picture is nearer to the source of ligh! 
than the other end. More than once 
I have seen paintings quite wreckec 
for exhibition purposes by the reck 
less use of spotlights; and abstrac 
paintings, more than any others, ari 
susceptible to this kind of damage. 

In addition to Delaunays, some 
other reputations gain on this occa: 
sion. The enormous abstract mural 
Harvest Threshing, 1912, by Albert 
Gleizes, will also come as a surprise 
to most. Against the pristine white 
walls of the new museum it has s 
dusty look and although one is neve: 
sure in advance of what a cleaning 
can do, one suspects hopefully tha! 
this Gleizes mural could benefit enor- 
mously from a judicious scrub. It ha' 
been owned by the museum for some 
years, rolled up in the storeroom 
awaiting a suitable time and a prope: 
space. These have now come to it and 
in spite of the patina which dull: 
much of the color, the sheer ambition 
of the composition shines through and 
wins respect. Gleizes was a conspicu: 


ous campaigmer !or the abstract in 
the early Cubist and Post-Cubist days, 
exhibiting with success and writing 
effectively in defense of the move- 
ment, but in these recent years one 
has talked less about him simply be- 
cause one has talked so incessantly 
about Matisse, Picasso, Léger and 
Braque. This big mural hints that we 
may have dome Gleizes an injustice 
and that there may be some more 
Gleizes mura!s rolled up in storerooms 
somewhere o bring confusion upon 
us later on. But what I have said about 
the retroactwe quality of fame ap- 
plies to movements as well as to indi- 
viduals and the vast preoccupation 
of our publie with the abstract gives 
it an importance that sheds distinc- 
tion upon all of its progenitors. This 
means not only Gleizes but his friend 
Metzinger as well. There is a W oman 
with Fan by Metzinger in this exhi- 
bition that is, if not particularly 
forceful, at east pleasing and intelli- 
gent enough to give him a place 
among the pioneers. It appears to 
have beem a case of an artist's being 
definitely in *he swim in 1912 without 
_ venturing too far away from his 
splurging campaniens, 

There is, ef course, no occasion to 
hunt more feme for the brilliant top- 
notchers of the Guggenheim Museum, 
such as Brancusi, Picasse, Seurat, 
Léger, Juan Gris (his Fruit Bowl on 
Checkered Cloth is quite superb), 


Faul Klee, Uhagall, Kandinsky, Mon- 
drian and Feininger, for they are all 
heavily laden with fame already, but 
it is a treat to see well-chosen exam- 


ples by well-chosen men contriving, 


as they do, to produce the aristocratic 
atmosphere of a Salon Carré. There 
are one or two items perhaps less 
challenging than the others, but on 
the whole, practically, there are no 
blank numbers. This “selected” exhi- 
bition has indeed been selected. Mu- 
seums, I say, always should be se- 
lected. 

The Brancusi is his rugged Adam 
and Eve (a new acquisition) in wood, 
a work which had it not been in wood, 
might have been thought actually 
primeval, but being in wood, can be 
recognized as the last word in mod- 
ernism. Flanked by one of Picasso’s 
now valued, once derided Cubisms, 
and by one of Kandinsky’s earliest 
and best abstracts, it fills the little 
entrance hall with promises amply 
fulfilled by the show. 

So Mr. Sweeney’s debut as a mu- 
seum director is propitious; so pro- 
pitious in fact that it may hurry along 
the realization of the new building 
for the collection designed by Frank 
Lloyd Wright, a building certain to 
be eye-filling as well as eye-opening. 
For too long Mr. Wright has been 
wasting his sweetness upon the desert 
air. It is time he did a little some- 
thing for us in New York. 


Reviews and previews continued form page 39 


and untouched canvas, makes for an 
exotic feeling. Joseph Groell's ab- 
stractions are at times structural, at 
times hazy: His Elation prescribes a 
definite vertical movement like un- 
easy stairs into the sky, while An- 
guish settles for something between 
a bursting bomb amd a sunset, but 
is more restial than the others. Albert 
Terris shows his medel for the Un- 
known Political Prisoner competition 
which reaches upward like a spray- 
ing, object-falled tree. His best is 
The Ball with pieces of metal welded 
over a circular construction leaving 
areas open s that ome can gaze with- 
in the sphere as lightgoes through the 
jagged edge=. $75-$1.200. R.G. 


Peter Lipman-Wulf |Contempora- 
ries; March 1-15], who was well 
known in Furope fer woodcuts and 
sculpture and whose last New York 
exhibition was held in May, is show- 
ing wood carvings, constructions, a 
marble and some terra cettas. He 
mixes woeds in the constructions, in 
which the parts are two-dimensional 
but arranges in the third dimension. 
In spite of their modern manner 
there seems to be an influence from 
mediaeval German wood carving in 


their elements of caricature. The 
carvings meke gemeral statements 


and avoid tne specific in the parts, 


* 
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Antonio Frasceni's Morning, woodcut: 
“sketchy freshzss" 
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and so Hour of Birth is only about 
the separation of one form from 
inside another; Wanderer has the 
expected motion and gesture and so 
on. Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Antonio Frasconi [Weyhe; March 
14-April 14], a native Uruguayan 
who lives in New York, shows wood- 
cuts and gouaches for the sixth time. 
The emphasis of the show is on 
prints in color. He cuts directly into 
the wood without preliminary draw- 
ings, which results in a sketchy 
freshness that can at the same time 
be reproduced from copy to copy. 
His favorite subject is the early 
morning activity or lack of it on the 
docks around the Brooklyn Bridge 
and the Fulton Street Market. There 
is also a portfolio of woodcuts in 
one or two colors called The World 
Upside Down, with a ship on land 
and trucks in the sea, a dog shooting 
s bird and the man running to re- 
trieve it, etc. Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Staats Cotsworth [Hammer; March 
17-31], well-known Broadway and 
radio actor, started out as a painter 
end has continued to express himself 
in this way. In the last few years he 
has been unusually productive and 
now shows a number of his caseins 
end watercolors. These deal mainly 
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box-like structures being emphasized 
in careful, detailed strokes, and paint- 
ings of the bums of the Bowery. An 
interesting watercolor is Windows 
where many windows, all alike ex- 
cept for one or two that are open, 
become the only thing in the picture. 
Freight Trains, a view from above 
in which one again sees the cubic 
theme in the long line of freight cars, 
is also of interest, as is Palimpsest, 
a study of a wall with torn advertis- 
ing posters. Prices unquoted. R.G. 


Robert Rosenwald [Kleemann], 
young sculptor who studied with 
Milles and in Paris, works in so 
many different ways that this first 
one man show looks like a group 
exhibition. The human figure is his 
theme. These relatively small pieces 
range from stylized naturalism via 
caricature to stylized abstraction. 
Within the confines of the last there 
is variety. Young Girl with Water 
Pail is flat, cut-out, with the shapes 
cut out as important as those that 
there were left. In Wheelbarrow the 
figure is a line of curving brass; in 
others arrangements of  rope-like 
forms are looped almost into a knot, 
then allowed to sprawl. Other pieces 
include a curious, bronze, jabber- 
wocky St. George n the Dragon; a 
Rooster of mash and welded steel; 
and the strange Conception of a 
Conception, full of semi-stationary 
parts, rudders, bells, meshes and so 
forth. Rosenwald seems still in the 
process of seeking a direction. $250- 
$1,200. A o 


First annual [New School; to March 
15] is an exhibition of Provincetown- 
New York artists. Artists in this show 
must be residents of New York City 
but must have spent time in Prov- 
incetown. Many fine paintings, both 
abstract and realist, are to be seen 
here: an abstraction in red and green 
by Pearle Fine, Byron Browne's vig- 
orous, gay Fire Bird, a Hofmann still- 
life, etc. A flavor of the openness and 
summer freedom of Provincetown 
creeps into many. $85-$2,500. R.C. 


Colored woodcuts [Truman; to 
March 31] presents the work of three 
young artists who have attended the 
Philadelphia Museum’s art school 
and subsequently taught there. Sam- 
uel Maitin is perhaps the most so- 
phisticated, his woodcuts of Europa 
and the Bull, Celebrants and the 
lovely Nudes take mythology as their 
point of departure, yet have, at the 
same time, a strong sense of the 
figure which gives them more inter- 
est than a mere interpretation of 
myth. Edward Cother’s The Dancers 
and Bird are competent woodcuts, 
but their appeal is somewhat les- 
sened by a stylism which appears to 
be a phase through which the artist 
is passing. Jerome Kaplan’s wood- 
cuts are more illustrative. Court 
Martial, in black and white, and 
Rebbe Elimelech are executed with 
a deliberate choice of subject matter 
and a deliberate concentration on 
dramatic essences. $15-$35. B.C. 


Esther Goetz [Galerie Moderne; 
March 2-28] exhibits for the second 
,time watercolors and oils illustrative 
of beaches full of bathers and cities 
full of people, in a realist, shadow- 
less, broken-touch manner. Detail 


and the more detail, especially if it 
is human detail, the more interested 
she appears to be. Sometimes she is 
inspired, sometimes not, but she al- 
ways persists with unaffected good 
nature. $25-$300. F.P. 


Prize-winning serigraphs [Seri- 
graph; to March 9] is a selected 
group of prize-winners over the past 
five years. Mark's Birds with blue 
ground and pink dashes that pick 
up bird feathers; Steffen's Inspec- 
tion with a mournful chicken gazing 
at a lizard; and Pytlak's Hang-out 
with boys bathing and climbing an 
ancient tree, are among pictures of 
interest here. Gwathmey, Van Blar- 
com, Sylvia Wald (her The Wave 
being one of the few abstractions), 
Bothwell and Landon are among 
others included. $10-$35. R.G. 


Jo Davidson [Israel Exposition], 
as part of the exposition, was repre- 
sented with a showing of bronze and 
terra-cotta portraits of the leaders 
and people of Israel. These are the 
artist’s last work and show the skill 
he achieved with portraiture, both 
in getting likeness and the personality 
of the sitter. Prices unquoted. R.G. 


New York paintings [Downtown; 
to March 8] celebrate New York’s 
tercentenary in examples by thirty- 
two artists, all of whom painted in 
this century. The catholicity of the 
choice of exhibitors weakens some- 
what the impact of the subject. For 
this reviewer the works by Marin, 
Mid-Manhattan; by Lawrence, a view 
of the slums out a window crawling 
with roaches and flies; and by Lew- 
andowski, an abstract based on the 
funnels of ships, make the sharpest 
comments. Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Leo Cahn [Burliuk; March 1-21] 
has his first one man show of Non- 
Objective and Expressionist oils. 
Most of the compositions are ar- 
rangements of lines and tiny geo- 
metric shapes over curved, spiraling 
backgrounds. At their best these are 
tricky optical puzzles which tantalize 
by their craftily positioned colors 
and shapes. At their weakest they 
are overcomplicated without motive 
or logic. $90-$900. E.C.M. 


Miles Forst [Hansa; March 2-13], 
a New Yorker, a pupil of Kantor, 
Jules and Hofmann, a war veteran, 
shows for the first time drawings, 
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Uii dii WabICUIWIS, JH PENCIL, DIACK 
and white paint end color. Some aze 
abstract; others, 0 varieus degrees, 
representatienal. “here is to the show 
the variety of a person trying out 
various poirts of view. The pencil 
drawings analyze the figure into 
broken lines and edges. The black- 
and-white ails and the landscape 
drawings ard -watercolers have a 
somewhat uausuz poim of view: 
he seems to seek for that aspect of 
the figure or of the landscape whica 
is its wholeness. The wholeness of 
the figure is its presence, and the 
wholeness of lancscape is the pres- 
ence of nature. When he ss successful 
he is very strong, achieving realism 
without descriptioa. $50-$250. F.P. 


Carl Wuermer [Grand Central? 
of New York celesrated his twenty- 
fifth year with this gallery with land- 
scapes ef the seas- nal cycles of Ver- 
mont. He paints intimate, realist 
pictures of frezen ponds, lonely 
houses, village caurches and the 
hills which form a geography with 
which he is excedingly familiar. 
October Day, Fresty Morning, De- 
cember Afternoon are descripive o: 
exactly what appe-rs before the art- 
ist’s eye. Prices unquotec. B.G. 


Frank Pack | Crezive; te March 117 
continues in his second show te con- 
struct phantasmagoria! protests 
against the savager~ of war and priva- 
tion. Unfortunately the literalness of 
his allegories i.e. F-eritage surmounts 
two women, a chilc, a doll and a toy 
gun with the visioa of Cain slaying 
Abel) and his resor to murky, bluish 
color rob his subjec s of much of their 
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pathos and power. When he restricts 
himself to more formal means of con- 
veying the overwhelming horror of 
destruction, as in Man with a Stone, 
with its explosion of jagged strokes, 
or suggests the malignancy of poverty 
by the simple means of picturing a 
delicate child-face at the window of 
a decaying tenement, his message 
comes through. Prices unquoted. B.H. 


New paintings and sculptures 
[RoKo; to March 27] by this gal- 
lery's regulars and some newcomers 
provides a generally high-level show 
with such notable inclusions as Ber- 
nard Rosenquit's muted In My Gar- 
den, with its focused asymmetry; 
Louis Finkelstein's tempera Land- 
scape, whose  high-keyed ribbon- 
forms seem on the point of annihila- 
ting subject matter; Dorothy Block's 
The Red Dome, with its sweep of 
pavement; and Charles Duback's 
Dusk, with its effective projection 
of "treeness." $50-$500. B.H. 


Warrington Colescott's [Serigraph; 
to March 16] New York debut con- 
sists of a showing of twenty-seven 
recent watercolors from France, 
Spain and England. By adding some 
opaque white in such a way that a 
transparent feeling still results, he 
achieves a luminous brillance in these 
abstractions that depend so much on 
color. Often these pictures are 
given a heightened effect through the 
use of colored crayon lines that ac- 
cent the washed areas. $50-$300. R.G. 


Sidney Chafetz [Artists Gallery; 
March 14-April 2], a pupil of Léger 
and Hayter who has taught at Ohio 
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State and exhibited widely, is having 
his first. omne man show in this coun- 
try of woodcuts, etchings, a drypoint, 
a gouache and a brush drawing. The 
possibilities of the medium dictate 
his style, and through that even partly 
the subject: the etchings show finely 
detailed politicians, a city house, a 
landscape; the woodcuts show heroic 
jugs on tables, a family with huge 
heads and feet wrapped around like 
a mollusc's body in its shell; the 
brush drawing is broad and coarse. 
His handling of the mediums is 
skilful, but the choice of subject 
locks conventional and unconvincing. 
$20-$150. F.P. 


Marjorie Hartford [Wildensteia], 
known on the screen as Marjcrie 
Steele, is a self-taught painter who 
has just had her New York debut in 
an exhibition of oils and drawings. 
Large landscapes and figure compo- 
sitions executed with apparent ease 
and uninhibited energy are ap- 
prcached from a frankly naturalistic 
outlook in bright postery colcrs. 
Prices unquoted. H.L.F. 


Three Frenchmen [Kleemann; to 
March 10], Claude Venard, Bernerd 
Buffet and A. M. Guérin, have lit:le 
in common except that Venard orce 
taught Buffet. The former paints 
succulent, Expressionist land- and 
seascapes in darkish color tinged 
with a suggestion of pink. His sur- 
faces are usually made with the 
palette-knife, and the composition 
resolves into systems of jagged, tent- 
shaped areas into which he draws by 
scratching. It is only this angularity 
and scratching which has survived 
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ir the work of his former student 


whose surfaces are deliberately un- 
seduetive and puritanical. He has 
arresting ideas and keeps them so 
by leaving almost everything . out 
except the kitchen sink. His charac- 
teristic nervous scribbling with a 
pencil on top of the completed pic- 
ture is also left out of one of the 
landscapes which proves that it is 
nct really necessary in the others 
either. A. M. Guérin is a sophisti- 
cated primitive of some charm. 
Prices unquoted. L.C. 


Juanita Marbrook [Little Studio], 
Beston-born painter of exotic fan- 
tasy, lived in Algeria for five years 
before returning to study with Hof- 
mann. In her fourth one man show 
in New York she presents a dream 
Venice. Checkered floors recede into 
deep space and are lost in the tropi- 
cal haze. Ships move languidly, and 
there are friezes of beribboned posts, 
and stray ends of rope lying around. 
Others have objects displayed as in 
a shooting gallery. They also look 
like the objects in a shooting gal- 
lery since they symbolize destiny: 
haads raise wine-filled glasses, 
wheels of fortune, playing cards, etc. 
$100-8400. L.C. 


Alien Wolf [Barzansky; March 16- i 


301, young New Yorker who showed 
first in 1948 after study at Syracuse 
anc Temple University, returns from 
Mexico and Israel with a fresh eye 
cocked upon the life of the Lower 
East Side — pushcarts, tenements, 
figures. There is no pointing of fin- 
gers at poverty. His pictures are 
arrangements — often striking — of 
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ocherized grounds. Uusually one 
color—a brilliant blue or orange— 
is supported by a quieter chorus of 
muffled tones. There is a play of 
staggering black lines. The mood is 
one of warmth and intimacy. Prices 
unquoted. kG 


Seymour Tubis [Eggleston; March 
16-28], who was a winner in the 1950 
Lowe competition, has a first New 
York show of thoughtfully construc- 
ted semi-abstractions. The growth 
from Woman in the Woods (his 
award-winning picture) has been 
toward a greater integration of com- 
positional parts and a more assured 
handling of color. The Cliffs with 
Red Sky handsomely builds up ir- 
regular segments of deep green and 
blue, intervalled with a scaffolding 
of black, into a somber mass against 
vivid sky-reds. $100-$600. B.H. 


Charles Heidenreich — [Salpeter; 
March 10-28], who left Germany ten 
years ago and had an exhibition of 
watercolors on his arrival here in 
1949, is having his first show of oils. 
Heidenreich’s fondness for broad 
masses of harmonized color—violets, 
ochers, dusty blues, earth reds— 
gives a singing quality to his inter- 
pretation of city streets, figures and 
still-lifes. In Midtown, a large semi- 
abstract composition centered on a 
street in perspective, rectangular 
forms tilt and push against a steel- 
blue sky. Weight and structure 
emerge from a heavy impasto appar- 
ently built up in a careful adjust- 
ment of mass. $150-$750. H.L.F. 


Maurice de Vlaminck [Niveau] 
was shown in a collection of paint- 
ings dating from a Fauve still.life, 
1906, to a very minor flower piece of 
1938. A 1909 landscape, Autumn, 
has traces of Fauve color in the 
orange grass. In the rest there are 
the characteristic snowy streets under 
threatening skies, and grey and green 
villages and landscapes in which the 
charm of the slippery, broad knife 
stroke and the acid brown skies look 
like energy and have passed for dash. 
Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Jerri Ricci [Milch; to March 7], 
whose watercolors have been consis- 
tent award winners since 1942, has a 
third one man show. Preoccupied as 
formerly with a subject matter of 
moist city streets and seaside locales, 
recorded skillfully in fluid washes, 
these recent watercolors show decided 
growth in their crisp suggestion of 
detail subordinated to the total im- 
pression. New directions appear in 
the studies of young bathers, in The 
Studio (which with its softly diffused 
light should encourage more interior 
studies) and in the empty areas and 
discreet introduction of color of In 
the Village. 200-$300. B.H. 


American accessions [Whitney Mu- 
seum; March 5-29] to the collection 
from January 1951 to the present, 
were almost all seen before in the 
annual exhibitions of painting, water- 
color and sculpture. The most recent 
were purchased with funds raised 
last year at the “Critic’s Choice" ex- 
hibition at Wildenstein's and the 
selections made were intended to fill 
what were felt to be significant gaps 
in the collection: the paintings are 
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Walter Murch, Bernard Perlin, Wil- 
liam Thon, Esphyr Slobodkina, Mar- 
tha Visser’t Hooft; the watercolor by 
Kurt Seligmann; and sculpture by 
Nathaniel Kaz and Seymour Lipton. 
Other works acquired by purchase 
prior to the benefit fund include a 
large Pollock, a somewhat puzzled 
Reinhardt (far less distinctive than 
his more recent work), Lebrun’s 
Wood of the Holy Cross, Davis's wella 
known Owh! in Sao Pao, a Blume, 
a Hayter painting, a Glarner, a Glas- 
co, a Kantor, a Candell, a Stamos, 
a Morgan Russell, and drawings by 
Lebrun, Roszak, White, Wilde, and 
sculptures by Amino, Rivera, Ferber, 
Hare, Lassaw, Lipchitz, Moir, Talboe 
and Zorach. Among the accessions 
by gift one notes a 1913 Hartley, a 
Gatch, a Macdonald-Wright, a Joseph 
Stella, an Eilshemius Nudes by a 
Stream dated 1907, a portfolio of 
drawings by Walkowitz, a Dove pas- 
tel, six pictures and one drawing by 
Sloan, two Marshes (by exchange), 
a Calder gouache, a Gottlieb, a Tobey. 
Of more than historic interest is the 
gift of Guy Péne du Bois’ Juliana 
Force at the Whitney Studio Cluf. 
Prices unquoted. Lac. 


Aline Bernstein [Kaufmann] had 
an exhibition selected from her nu- 
mereus costume drawings and models 
for the stage. Photographs of the 
completed set and costumes of plays 
such as Grand Hotel, Camille and 
Regina illustrated the finished prod- 
uct. There was also a series of illus- 
trations for a costume book of period 
dress, hair styles, underclothes and 
shoes—a helpful and unfanciful re- 
search into historical design. Prices 
unquoted. B.C. 


Louis Ferstadt [Copain; March 10- 
April 12] exhibits both recent paint- 
ings and those from several years 
back. His earlier work is classical, 
later he turned to pointillism and 
the canvas is richly decorated in 
color and symbol. His recent works 
deseribes ordinary life with unordi- 
nary forms and symbols and in its 
approach and coloring is far less 
heavy, the descriptive passages fill 
space with greater ease and are less 
weighty. $200-$500. B.C. 


Eddy and Curry (Creative; to March 
11], both newcomers, combine forces 
in a show of opposites. Noble Curry, 
from Ohio, is the more forceful and 





Guy Pene du Bois’ Juliana Force 
in the “‘American accessions” show 
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positions (im heavy impasto shaped 
like putty) of plaster and oi! incer- 
porate torn composition board, mews- 
paper and surfaces scratched so that 
the underlying boarc curls in an 
added texture. These compositions 
seem Non-Objective z first glance, 
but with study the iregular shapes 
and crushing wedges of white caa- 
lesce with dark linear rhythms to 
“suggest images of amerphous heads. 
Bret Eddy is fram Detroit, and his 
triangulated compositions of Balled 
Singer and Prodigy hae an engaging 
inventiveness. $75-$150 B.H. 


Simon Lissim |Mu-esm of Natural 
*"History] was bern i= Russia and 
worked there for mary years as a 
painter, stage designer and ceramist. 
Now associated with City College 
of New York, his exhilstion included 
illustrations for folk aad fairy tales, 
designs for vases and #hinaware and 
a series of Sutan sictures. Ele- 
phants, flowers, snakes mythelogical 
creatures and fisaes form elaborate 
Oriental designs: the character ef 
the exhibition is like an Arabian 
‘Nights story translated into Russian. 
Prices unquoted. B.C. 


Irwin Touster Davi ; March 15- 
April 11], Brook yn-bczn cartoonist, 
illustrator, potter amd painter, has 
his first shew of pairtings—a pre- 
vious one man show wa of drawings. 
These are smal ex=rcises—done 
with the greatest aplemb and self- 
assurance in the manae of Picassos 
post-Night Fishing at Antibes style. 
His subjects are lancscapes. trees 
with houses and figures in land- 
scapes. $150-$300. L.C, 


Yang, Taitt and Shee | Creative: 
to March 11] show t gether. each 
for the first time in New York. Don- 
ald Taitt, who comes frem Miehigan, 
wins top honors with his fiat-pat- 
terned canvases that wok the surface 
as simply as possible to preserve 
freshness and to infuse with a maxi- 
mum of airimess the seaside idyl of 
Jamaican Fishermen. Beng-Y ol Yang, 
also from Michigan, is most success 
ful in the rather pr-mnitive Fiute 
Player, while Roberta 5kute, of W ash- 
ington, D.C.. shows canvases that 
range from a Kandinsky-like impro- 
visation, called The Re»eated Ques- 
tion, to Homage to iranesi and 


Oriental Theme. $75-$220. B.H. 


Oceanic art [Carlebaci; to March 
31] is an exceptonalk interesting 
exhibition of objects trem the South 
Pacific. The rare piec s include a 
tortoise-shell mask frem the Torres 
Straits, a carved wood n prowhead 
from New Guinea, a shield from 
Hollandia (where the inhabitants 
are said to be the world’s most 
primitive people) and . ceremonial 
fruit bowl from the /dmiralties— 
listed here im order of -arity, if not 
of aesthetic interest. There are also 
ancestral figures, aousenold objects 
and a fantastic 9.fom figure in 
Wpainted wood filigree trem New Ire- 
land. $25-$5.000. Lb. 


Jean Pagès [Lion], French painter 
and illustrator known fe his sephis- 
ticated restaurant murals and his 
high-style French Line aes, has a first 
showing at this new gallery designed 
to display examples of et geared to 


Rean ATE tarn 
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aigh degree of flexibility which Pagès 
zertainly supplies in works that range 
from a sensitive line drawing of a 
»oy receiving a medical examination 
to the levity of folk dancers (de- 
signed for a record album) and the 
hauteur of a cocktail crowd. Prices 
anquoted. B.H. 


Streeter Blair |St. Etienne; to 
March 21], seventy-year-old retired 
school teacher who took up painting 
3 few years ago, is having his first 
ene man show. Winner of a certifi- 
cate of merit in last year's ARTNEWs 
Amateur Painters Competition, Blair 
»aimts tidy, brightly colored farm 
scenes, nalvely anecdotal, of his na- 
tive Kansas. Prices unquoted. H.L.F. 


Henry Mitchell | Kraushaar; March 
9-28], winner of a Fulbright Scholar- 
ship to Italy and student of Marini, 
exhibits sculpture that for all its 
European antecedents is surprisingly 
American in attitude. With subjects 
Eke Paper Carriers, Chair Mender, 
Pash Women is conveyed a social 
realism that was prevalent here in 
tae '30's, despite his more modern, 
though certainly non-Marini, ap- 
proach. He appears to be interested 
in subjects caught in their daily 
work or in off-guard moments of 
patent egotism, and as such the 
sculpture is pictorial. However he 
avoids the static by a tensity which 
often is tempered by a sympathetic 
involvement with his subject matter. 


$125-$350. B.G. 


French drawings |Este; to March 
17] make an agreeable assortment. 
Most are fragments and sketches, 
except for a large Degas in charcoal. 
The earliest is a sanguine by the 
seventeenth-century Lorraine painter, 
LEellange. There is a lovely sepia 
lendscape sketch attributed to Fra- 
genard, and a number of heroic 
thumbnail compositions which once 
were attributed to Boucher but are 
new thought to be by the former. A 
timy sanguine of washerwomen is by 
Eubert Robert, a small watercolor, 
bw Courbet. $20-$9,500. E 


Jan Muller [ Hansa; March 16-April 
1! was born in Hamburg and studied 
ant in America under Hofmann. This 
is his first show. Half of the show is 
Expressionistic, but not, like German 
Expressionism, pictures of daily life, 
hut, as the name Expressionism might 
lead one to expect, paintings full of 
dark romantic emotion, Some illus- 
trate Goethe and one looks Wagner- 
ian. The other half have the same 
bright colors with a lot of darks, and 
the same generalized romantic emo- 
tion, but they are Non-Objective. The 
little squares of color relate to each 
otaer in a way that foretells the shape 
of the whole, which is in one case 
cruciform. The parts are thus parts 
of the whole, and the gesta/t is im- 
plicit in the arrangement of the parts. 


$50-$500. F.P. 


Joan Schaffer |Friedman; March 
1-31] studied with Snyder, Candell 
ard Crawford, and now shows a num- 
ber of recent illustrative drawings 
amd sketches. Prices unquoted. R.G. 


Jeseph Low [Friedman]. who stud- 
ied with Grosz and Vytlacil at the 
Art Students League, has shown a 























Prominent artists display great enthusiasm for 
these famous brands, and instantly recognize 
their quality. Contact your 
dealer and you, too, will ap- 
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series of record album covers for the 
Haydn Society. These reveal influ- 
ences from early wood-block books 
and folk arts, but in his own manner 
which gains through careful use of 
over-printing. Prices unquoted. R.C. 


Paul Brosseau’s |Alphabet; to 
March 30] calligraphic designs are 
exhibited for students and admirers 
of the simple and warm rhythms of 
his work. The designs are largely for 
commercial use and illustrate the 
varied and complex problems of 
graphic art which here have been 
solved in as individual manner as 
possible. Prices unquoted. B.G. 


Phyl Ffrench [Wellons; March 16- 
28], Australian-trained artist who 
has shown in Philadelphia and now 
works in this country, might be dis- 
missed as an academic portraitist 
were it not for one arresting picture 
called The Question—two shoes left 
on a beach with a still-burning ciga- 
rette and footprints, seen from 
above. This is a problem picture in 
the sinister vein introduced by 
Wyeth. It was executed in the U.S. 
and suggests that this painter may 
have more to offer than her previous 
work would suggest. Prices unquot- 
ed. L.C. 


Michel Rafaelli | Wittenborn; 
March 3-28], twenty-three-year-old 
Frenchman of Corsican and Spanish 
parents, shows lithographs and draw- 
ings in his first New York show. A 
concert guitarist as well as a painter, 
Rafaelli has attracted attention by 
the spontaneity and vigor of his 
draftsmanship. Still-lifes and figures 
rendered in crisp fluid crayon strokes 
seem actually to model the whites of 
his lithograph papers, accenting the 
tilt and movement of planes. Blobs 
of black and brown watercolor 
washes hew out the prismatic forms 
of a Landscape of Roussed; and a 
dramatie pen-and-ink sketch articu- 
lates the anatomy of Cat with 


menacing forms. $10-$35. H.L.F. 
David and Sylvia Lund [Peter 


Cooper; March 13-April 15], painter 
and sculptor respectively, show to- 
gether for the first time here. David 
Lund's large oil, Moving In (the only 
oil in the show), is also one of his 
best, being done in low-key areas 
with black worked over these in a 
kind of spider-like structure that 
moves into the canvas from the lower 
left corner. His others are in casein 
that has been applied and then 
washed off to leave transparent tints 
into which black and white are 
worked. Sylvia Lund shows a 
large Prancing Horse in reinforced 
concrete with a long curving neck 
and small body that is well designed 
and forceful. $15-$300. R.C. 


Yehoshua Kovarsky |Passedoit; to 
March 21] was born in Lithuania, 
lived for many years in Israel and 
came to America in 1951. This is his 
first New York show, and he distin- 
guishes himself in such small, single- 
figure compositions as Job, Haman 
and Man Contemplating Bird, where 
the sincerity of a somewhat macabre 
imagery (reinforced by a personal 
use of low-keyed color and pigmented 
surfaces) is unquestionable. Equally 
effective are the simpler many-figured 
compositions—such as The Chief, 


with its tapering forms in single file, 
and the ebullient sweep of The 
Miracle. Prices unquoted B.H. 


Julio de Diego [ Heller; March 2-31] 
recently returned from Europe, was 
greatly impressed with the Pompeian 
sculpture and statues and colossi 
seen in Florence. He proceeded to 
incorporate these into paintings from 
memory, adding imaginary and memg 
ory figures in bright colors. There are 
fantastic paintings of the first bull- 
fights, with knights in armor dash- 
ing after enraged bulls, knights bat- 
tling one another and passionate 
portayals of subjects that show the 
impact on him of the culture ef 
Europe. $200-$1,500. R.G. 


Lewis Iselin | M. Walker; March 9- 
28], New York sculptor who re- 
enar completed a memorial for the 
U. S. Military Cemetery at Suresnes, 

mers Paris, shows his preliminary ` 
small-scale plaster model for the 
memorial together with bronze por- 
trait busts and some allegorical fig- 
ures. The memorial, a single figure 
in three-quarter high-relief 
the effect of being free-standing 
against a dark, green veined marble 
wall, dramatically symbolizes stoical 
grief in a sort of modern Mater 
Dolorosa. The uncompromising real- 
ism, combined with a distortion of 
scale in the elongated proportions of 
the figure and the movement of vast 
planes in the voluminous folds of the 
drapery, creates a startling effect. 
More purely Impressionist in sur- 
face treatment are a number of 
bronze portrait heads where the play 
of light and shade is used as an 
efficient device for recording fleeting 
facial expression, as in the mobile 
features of the French actress, Barry 
Gould, and a rather more theatrical 
but equally powerful characteriza- 
tion of Mrs. Cyrus Sulzberger. Prices 

unquoted. H.L.F. 


giving 


Alice J. Klein |Creative; to March, 
11], New York sculptor, shows for 
the first time conservatively expres- 
sionist theme-sculptures of Mother- 
hood, Three Ages, Orpheus and 
Eurydice, etc., together with a group 
of competent portrait heads and 
standing nudes, including a vigor- 
ous Scotch Venus. $150-$550. B.H. 


Robert Blair [Ferargill, winner of 
two Guggenheim awards, showed 
watercolors whose fluctuations in 
style were more than a little distur- 
bing. Having adjusted to the excited 





Lewis Iselin's Mrs. Cyrus Sulzberger: 
p e 


"powerful characterization" 


calligraphy-over-wash of Avenue oj 
Trees, where everything swirls .and 
sprawls with great vitality, one was 
treated te the softness of Kite Strings. 
These sharp contrasts worked to- 
gether and to the good in Road 
Through the Swamps, but confusion 
began with the gnarled forest of 
Return, mounted with a sailing 
ship cribbed from Marin, anc reached 
a peak in figure compositions of fe- 
males tormented hy insects. $200- 


$500. B.H. 


Art for the moderu home ÍL. 
Baumann; to April 4] is am exhibi- 
tion of oils and watercelors by mem- 
bers of Artists Equity. The purpose 
of this extensive exhibition is to 
show how painting cam relate to con- 
temporary interiors and the 
tions, by and large, are semi-abstract. 
The “Best of Show" by Henry Bot- 


selec- 


kin, a tempera, Zhe Meeting, is 
wisely chosen. B. J. Schmeidler’s 
Modern Music, Nathaniel Dirk’s 


Handmaiden to Adventure and Min- 
na Citron’s Philae are a few of the 
more successful oils. $45-$300. B.G. 


Joseph Jeswald [A.FJ.; March 11- 
April ll. young New Yorker who 
works as a frame gilder, inciudes in 
his second show some hand-ome pen- 
cil drawings ef the nude, semi-ab- 
stract gouaches and such halt-humor- 
ous oils as Two Monks, in which 
pink-headed, siena-frocked, barrel- 
shaped figures are silhouetted with 
a certain monumentality against a 
freely brushed ground. $35-$200. B.H. 


Modern French [Van Diemen-Lil- 
ienfeld; to March 31] is a collection 





of paintings by modern masters, if 
not always at their greatest, cer- 
tainly in their more modest and 
appealing manner. There are several 
Vlamincks in his Cézannesque pe- 
riod of 1910-12, and a later Road to 
the Village of the 1930’s. Chagall is 
represented by an orange and red 
still-life of flowers; Vuillard, an 
Interior; Laurencin by a typical 
Lady with Pink Beret; and a particu- 
larly sensitive Courbet, Boats on the 
Beach, heightens the exhibition and 
sets the tone. Prices unquoted. B.G. 


William F. €. Ewing [Knoedler: 
March 2-30] in his second show ex- 
hibits grey-green Cubistic paintings 
that seem to derive from the sea and 
sailboats—at least the spherical tri- 
angles Marconi rigs—and 
still-lifes in which the color is not so 
arbitrarily contrary to nature. The 
color is soft and in good taste. Prices 
unquoted. F.P. 


suggest 


Challis Dawson [Wellons; March 
2-14], president of the Suffolk Art 
Club of Virginia, travels all over the 
country; this is his first showing in 
New York of watercolors of land 
and sea views from Maine to Mex- 
ico. Though handicapped by being 
a part-time painter, he takes noth- 
ing for granted, and the most famil- 
mr views, like the New York sky- 
line, are seen as though for the first 
time. Prices unquoted. LE 


George Samerjan [Assoc. Xmer.; 
to March 7], former art director for 
Esquire and C.B.S. and a teacher at 
Pratt Institute, is an eclectic whose 
watercolors could pass as advertise- 
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ments or illustrations. All are of 
Paris or other places in France. In 
some he relates pieces of color with 
patches of white paper, drawing on 
the top in a clever, sketchy way. In 
others the drawing was done on 
still-damp paper, causing furry tex- 
tures. The more conventional ones 
are more successful. $150-$300. r.c. 


Michel G. Gilbert | Passedoit; March 
23-April 4], French-born neo-Impres- 
sionist, recent paintings of 
Paris and New England together with 
virtuoso  still-lifes — especially tke 
controlled Grey Vase, a canvas that 
would be even better without the 
flashy crystal highlights that dispel 
its magic of soft tonal transitions. No 
such bravura impairs the dreamily 
graded patches of the Paris scenes. 
Prices unquoted. B.H. 


shows 


Henry de Geofroy (Creative; to 
March 11] shows realist still-lifes in 
oil and tempera together with two 
gentle and reserved child portraits. 
This New York painter, at his best 
when most austere in his selection 
and disposition of still-life objects, 
achieves a monumentality of the 
mundane in the balanced asymmetry 
of The Kettle, darkly silhouetted 
against the white mass of a truncated 
dishpan. $40-$700. B.H. 


Hilda B. Kayn’s [Milch; March 
9-28] interest in the dance as a pic- 
torial theme is commemorated in 
this current showing of the late ar- 
tist’s werk. Dancing couples are 
massed together in Barn Dance, 
spaced apart in the nostalgic dimness 
of Weekend or matched in the quick 
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tempo of Spanish Dancers. And al- 
ways ‘here is about these sculptu- 
rally medeled figures, thrusting out 
from the shadows of diagonally 
strokec backgrounds, the air of cha- 
racters in a dramatically lighted 
pantomime. Prices unquoted. B.H. 


Miller Brittain |Hartert] showed 
recent pastels and caseins of a high- 
keyed fantasy that runs to bright 
reds and yellows while projecting an- 
guisn ia the form of pictorial solilo- 
quies indulged in by stone-image 
heads pitted against vast landscapes, 
or Eed»n-like nudes condensing into 
form out of ethereal space. He is at 
his emetive best in the stark silhou- 


ettes of Red Men. $100-$300 B.H. 


Conteraporary Americans [Kott- 
ler; to March 14] would be a dis- 
appointing show were it not for the 
work ef Olle Nordmark, veteran 
fresco painter and writer on fresco 
techniques, whose watercolor, Land- 
scape, is in rich registers of color and 
whose color woodcut, Small Summer 
Spirit, ifts arms and skirts in ryth- 
mical ares of pink and yellow inter- 
laced with bright green and red. 
Prices tr quoted. B.H. 


Alton Tobey [Burliuk; March 22- 
Apri. 44. former instructor at Yale, 
has ais first one man exhibition of 
works ia an experimental technique 
which ke has named “pictorial col- 
lage.’ Kitchen utensils, rubber balls, 
hair curlers, ropes and the like are 
bolted, seldered, glued or otherwise 
stuck ea boards, becoming part of 
the painted, representational picture. 
He makes use of the objects in a 
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surreal way, by jarring incongruity 
or whimsical clash between the real 
and the aesthetic function of the 
object. $300-$1,500. E.C.M. 


Flower paintings [ Midtown; March 
3-21] are by the members of this gal- 
lery. The subject is bland enough to 
allow for considerable latitude on 
the part of each artist, and light 
enough so that ambition does not in- 
hibit. The artist's personality comes 
through more positively than in an- 
other kind of group show. This is 
especially noticeable in the case of 
Waldo Peirce's blackeyed susans in 


a vase on a table outdoors. Prices 
unquoted. F.P. 


A gardener's flower show |Ken- 
nedy; March 5-April 6] presents 
typically English watercolors of typi- 
cally English gardens by Frank Gals- 
worthy, the cousin of Sir John. In 
addition to a large selection of 
prints, there are also paintings on 
vellum by Bessa Pancrace which 
were ordered by Charles X of 
France, and paintings by the Dutch- 
man Van Huysum, the Spaniard 
Lopez, the Austrian Pieler and our 
Rubens Peale. $25-$1,500. LG 


Collectors and million-dollar taste continued from page 25 


are entitled unreservedly to that 
rank in their respective painter's 
oeuvre—and, since most of them are 
rarely seen, this is a high average 
for any exhibition. Rarely seen, 
however, does not mean little known. 
Masterpieces have ever had a way 
of getting to extremely well 
known; in fact, with today's per- 
fected reproduction processes which 
range all the way from miniature 
stickers, through art books that are 
really albums of colorplates, to large- 
size, frameable “facsimiles” of can- 
on paper, not only master- 
pieces but also those that are in 
the next top ranks enjoy a vast 
familiarity. It is a popularity that 
begins to make coming upon them 
in the flesh resemble the curious 
combination of awe and pleasure 
with distorted mental anticipation 
with which one would at last 
the original Mona Lisa, or hear an 
orchestra for the first time play the 
Beethoven Fifth after years of vica- 
rious familiarity with its reproduc- 
tion on discs and radio. There are 
not many blind dates among the 
masterpieces in this show. All the 
more reason to go and correct the 


be 


Vases 


see 


familiar canned versions in the 
mind, by experiencing the values 


that always remain exclusively resi- 
dent in the original work of art. 

Yet in this exhibition that very 
familiarity, relative though it may 
be, seems to join with its guaran- 
teed high quality in absolving the 
critic from a conventional review, 
picture by picture. Each one, in the 
best sense, requires neither further 
laurels nor revalued rank nor—un- 
less this critic considerably under- 
estimates the grown sophistication 
of the New York and visiting audi- 
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guidance and explanation of guch 
now classic moments of modern art. 
So it seems far more interesting to 
consider the associative qualities of 
these pictures—in particular, their 
associations of taste and their place 
in the society which has collected 
them. And these qualities are a corol- 
lary part of objective valuation. 

An exhibition titled “Collectors’ 
Choice" makes, of course, the ideal 
starting point for such speculations. 
At the outset, however, it is quite 
clear—from the carefully even dis- 
tribution among the painters repre- 
sented (three pictures each by De- 
vas, Renoir and Cézanne; two each 
by Van Gogh, Matisse, Picasso and 
Braque; one-by each of the others) 

that “choice” here does not mean 
that these are respectively each col- 
lector's favorite as he has chosen it 
to represent him. What it does ap- 
pear to signify is "choice" in the 
sense of "choice" hothouse grapes 
or, perhaps better, of the expertly 
picked “choice” to win the daily 
double at Belmont Park. In other 
words, twenty-eight winners 
have been selected by two among 
the top judges of aesthetic horse- 
flesh at the modern French track 
Paul Rosenberg, dean of dealers in 
the field, and Margaret Lewisohn, 
who shared in building up one of its 
first and best U. S. collections. True, 
they have picked not only winners 
from among leading stables but a 
good and also a well-rounded entire 
card for the day. 

Even if there are a few distin- 
guished colors unrepresented among 
the stables selected, and if this 
writer (as well as perhaps a few 
of the owners) could easily point 
to several documentably greater fa- 
vorites from certain sources than 


these 
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those here chosen, the results do 
constitute a ricaly adequate sam- 
pling om which te base a eurrent 
case-history of taste. 

These pictures. it is fair to say, 
typically represe. t the most highly 
favored kind of painting nowadays 
collected by those Americans with 
the greatest meams to buy. Against 
their overwhelmme preponderance, 
the number is iminitesimal of those 
private collectors who spend equiva- 
lent amounts of meney—just as, in 
contrast, the huge majority did up 
to twenty years ago—for old mas- 
ters. There are, of course, today 
numerically many more cellectors of 
contemperary Ame=nicans and of less 
prominent Europ ams, but the units 
they buy run in sich infinitely small- 
er sums that even the entire total 
cannot compare with ||. S. expendi- 
tures over the las tem years for the 
masters in this “choice.” Such an 
economic flowerirz as well as domi- 
nance implies, as it always has in 
the history of art. the shape of con- 
temporameous tase and aspirations 
not alone for the favored scheel it- 
self but alsc for the other Ameri- 
can and European art referred to 
above. For decades up to about 
1918, while fashiem was led by the 
rich whe bough Rembrandt and 
Hals, these who »eught Americans 
favored the equally darling can- 
vases of Duvenecx amd Inness. In 
the 1920s, whil- Duveen-inspired 
millionaises were eutbielding one an- 
other for Gainshorough and Law- 
rence, their opposite numbers start- 
ed off frem the coxiomsness of Sar- 
gent to attain the brighter though 
still polite realism of a Homer, a 
Bellows er even a Speicher. (The 
then earher pioneers in Impression- 
ism and Pest-Ingpressionism were 
having their coun-?mparts amonz the 
Stieglitzerine comverts te Marin, 
Dove, Demuth, e). And today's 
concomitant to ‘his million-dellar 
"choice" is in t e middie-biz in- 
come bracket coll ctor», who mestly 
still prefer those Americans adher- 
ing to the principles of the French 
revolution of two zenerations agp to 
the utter'y unlik- mative painters 
who are row in revolt on their own. 

Analogies make patterns, or at 
least one can deduce patterns from 
them: the analogy of the presen! top- 
bracket penchant fer the mest expen- 
sive French master with the previous 
rage, that of the 1929 bull market 
for the British -ighteenth-century 
portrait sehool, ca mot help prompt- 
ing the question whether today's 


million-dollar taste is heading to- 
ward the 


same destiny. In the 
1920'5, Huntington gladly paid 
well over half a million dollars 


apiece for The Blue Boy and Pinkie. 
Other Gainsboroughs and Lawrences, 
and works by their fellow Royal 
Academicians, were regularly bring- 
ing from $300,000 down to about 
$50,000 each from the tycoons of 
Grosse Pointe, Lake Forest and 
Long Island. In analyzing this ex- 
hibition, the writer amused himself 
by making of it as accurate a mone- 
tary appraisal as can be based on 
his experience, at prices which, 
rather than the “asking” ones, are 
those at which the twenty-eight pic- 
tures could actually be so/d today by 
a responsible dealer with the right 
contacts. The total here comes to 
$1,525,000 or an average of about 
$54,500 per picture; the highest sin- 
gle unit is $140,000 (there are four 
paintings appraisable at $100,000 or 
over) and the lowest one is $15,000 
(these are conservative valuations). 

Now, it is no secret that the 
Georgian portraits which were the 
choice of the 1920's and which start- 
ed to move up to six-figure prices 
from a $50,000 top around 1918, can 
today be purchased, and often go 
begging, at not over $20,000 and 
often not over $10,000. Cézanne still- 
lifes far better than that which sold 
for $110,000 at the Cognacq auction 
in Paris last summer were bought 
even ten years ago for around $50. 
000. The rhythms of the analogy are 
painfully accurate so far, but what 
do they really prove? Only that one 
school of, for the most part. insig- 
nificant art but with exalted social 


associations, which therefore had 
always brought moderately high 


prices, finally was inflated beyond 
reason by unrelated worldwide eco- 
nomic circumstances which, in fact, 
inflated other abstract values to an 
infinitely higher multiplication and 
subsequent deflation. And that, on 
the other hand. another school not 
only utterly lacking social prestige 
but previously the object of sharp 
scorn (when you could have bought 
any of its best works for a song), 
finally became recognized for its 
greatness—and for its signifiance as 
probably the most important influ- 
ence in shaping Western man’s way 
of seeing and his visual poetry since 
the sixteenth-century Venetians and 
their descendants. 

Then there are other parallels in 
both aesthetics and economics: al- 
though very few American private 
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collectors now are buying such old 
We proudly present | 


masters as the Dutch around Rem- 
| brandt who were the favorites in the JULIUS LO W Y 
The First Exhibition in a Decade | period from Frick and Altman to 
öf | Mellon, nevertheless U. S. (and [INC.] 

South American and European and 
IMPORTANT RECENT PAINTINGS Australian) museums hig e de- 
cidediy doing so—the result being 
that any good Rembrandt or Hals is 


High Grade Picture Frames 








y 
G E O EE G E S B RA U E worth today at least as much and Antiques & Reproductions 
| mostly more than in 1910 or '20. The 4 

seventeenth-century Dutch were sim- RESTORING 

Specially Selected by the Artist ply infinitely better artists than the B 

and with the ccoperation of M. Aime Maeght eighteenth-century English, and so REGILDING 
have been the nineteenth- and early e 
twentieth-century French. RELINING 

Still, it seems a justifiable con- 

clusion—when a far less than im- w 
portant Renoir sells for more than | ?2 East 57th St. New York 


a famous documented masterpiece by | PLaza $2153 
Rubens—that we are now seeing the | 
very top of the bull market for Im- 
pressionists and Post-Impressionists. 
True, a great work of art, even at 
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that price level, is still an invest- | | Woodcuts 
ment in beauty and the joy it can | IK APPLAN and 
give; it is scarcely an economic in- Etchings 


vestment, although when values are MAITIN Mar. 9-Apr. 4 
finally sorted out, after an inevitable e 
deflation, it will be found that the | TRUMAN CO. GALLERY 
mass of secondary and tertiary works 33 East 23th St., New York 

of this period have been most in- 
flated, while the real masterpieces 


will always keep a high value. 
But the concern in this case-his- WILL 


tory of taste is not with investment | 


| values, however much the economic | watercolors 

i power and hence the taste of the 
TH EO DO RE SC H EM PP & CO. purchaser has had to do with influ- thru Mar. 21 
149 EAST 72 STREET NEW YORK CITY - ences in art ever since Titian and | Bertha Schaefer * 32 E. 57 - N.Y. 


Philip II conducted their haggling | 
To March 14 Weekdays 2 to 7 P.M. correspondence that helped lead to | ———H 
the splendors of the Prado. The real JUNE 


concern here is with the often oblit- 
erating tendencies of fashion—fash- W A Y Aj E 

, | dresses and perfume. Such an ex- 
E) HA N A ( Al | ER Y | hibition as this, excellent as its in- | Lithographs March 1-15 
tentions are within its own field, has | 
The CONTEMPORARIES 


ion in taste for art as well as for ball 
perhaps the tendency to emphasize 


CARLOS PLAGE | the obvious. Beyond the gratitude of | 959 MADISON AVENUE AT 75 STREET 


any sensitive person for seeing these | = 


GROSVENOR SQUARE wonderful pictures must lie the | MAR. 14TH THROUGH APR. 7TH “ 


earnest wish for a somewhat differ- 


LONDON, W.1. ent and far broader exhibition of | S D N EY 


"Collectors Choice.” It would be 


an exhibition that need not give up | 
FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS so much as a single one of these | S | M 0 N 


works of art, eloquent in them- 
GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS » 130 E. 56 


ECOLE DE PARIS selves and on behalf of the taste of 


the majority; but it would also in- | 


MODERN MASTERS clude the choice of collectors of 


Greek bronzes, of Italian Renais- 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION sance drawings, of Baroque paint- 
DAILY 10-6 SATURDAYS 10-1 ings, of dix-huitiéme sculpture, of 


the less fashionable and less expen- GOUACHES and OILS 
sive painters of the farther end of March 9-April 18 


the nineteenth century—and, most 

of all, of those artists, American and THE CADBY- BIRCH GALLERY 
European, some resolved, others still 21 East 63 St., N. Y. C. 
tentative, called the  avant-garde, 
just as the million-dollar stars here 
were once, for want of a better name 
or better understanding, called an 


C. H. 
avant-garde. Throw in, too, a few 
undying masterpieces from Botti- D AW hy O N 
cellis Florence and Rembrandt's 
Amsterdam and Hsia Kuei's Hang- WELLONS GALLERY 
chow. When a large number of our | Mar.2-14 70 E. 56 St. N. Y. 22 
collectors—as private persons, un- N « 
trammeled individualists in the free 
enterprise system—can do that, with- 
out having it all imposed from above 
by museums, they will not alone 
hawe attained  better-balanced  in- 


vestment portfolios, they will be 


. . " Simi Mar. 22-Apr. 
demonstrating that American civil- TI : P 


ization has at last grown up, into BURLIUK GALLERY 
| a golden maturity. 119 WEST. 57, N. Y. G: MM Th 
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perhaps, be accounted among Ma- 
tisse's most accomplished productions 
—many are objets d'art rather than 
sculpture properly conceived—but it 
shows the force of his contribution 
before he succumbed to the rather 
facile decoration of his later style. 

Sculpture is very much in the air 


as the British selection for the com- 


petition of the theme *The Unknown 
Political Prisoner" is on view at the 
New Burlington Galleries. This 
country has received the second 
largest number of entries, and twelve 
artists were selected by a jury con- 
sisting of Sir Philip Hendy, Sir Leigh 
Ashton, Philip James and H. D. 
Molesworth, Although some criticism 
of an entirely official jury was voiced. 
notably in the liberal Manchester 
Guardian, the selection was equita- 
ble. It has, however, stirred opinion, 
and ridiculous charges of Comma- 
nism were leveled against the exhibi- 
tion, as if this sort of art—let alone 
subject—would be permitted behind 
the Iron Curtain! 





Around the galleries 

The salesrooms may seem barren at 
the moment. Yet some dealers have 
managed to present some worthwhile 
exhibitions. The Marlborough Gal- 
leries has offered a broad selection 
of nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
paintings, which include several in- 
teresting and little known Picassos, 
such as the oil study of Nudes fer 
an apparently never executed paint- 
ing. A notable feature of the show 
was Puvis de Chavannes’ salon pic- 
ture of 1879, The Prodigal Child, 
which is an unusual work to see on 
the market. It should hasten a re- 
valuation of the artist. The presence 
of Courbets The Rest (from the 
Cognacq Collection) is an appetizing 
preface to the retrospective exhibi- 
tion planned by this gallery for the 
summer. 

The 


modern movement of the 


Chicago continued from page 45 


at the Palmer House Gallery [to 
March 6]. The result of a trip 
through Egypt to Beirut, accompa- 
nying Margette Charlton, who had 
been asked to open the art depart- 
ment at the American University, 
these paintings not only exhibit new 
“hots” but also new “cools,” the pur- 
plish-blues that descend when the 
sun goes down in the tropics and 
which the artist caught in Man by 
Wall and Jasmine Necklace Seller. 
The atmosphere of Egypt and its 
architecture evidently encourages the 
use of balconies and roof-tops, so 
that there are many seen-from-above 
perspectives, such as the poignant 
River at Night. 


Sculpture 


Now that the impact of the great 
sculpture show at the Art Institute 
has been assimilated, Chicagoans 
might do well to look around at their 
local contributions to this branch of 
art. The most recent unveiling of 
importance was the Milton Horn re- 
lief, Rites of Spring, on the Seneca- 
Walton building (designed by afchi- 
tects Shaw, Metz and Dolio). Horn, 
a sculptor who believes that archi- 
tectural sculpture thrives and derives 


1900's in England is often unjustly 
neglected at an international level. 
At Tooth's, one of John's most strix- 
ing portraits, the Duchesse de Grara- 
mont, represented as femme fatale 
ef the 1920s, and three portraits by 
Ambrose McEvoy—one of which, 
The Governess, 1917, blends Lavery 
and Manet in an admirable mixture 
— suggests that a first-class exhibi- 
tion of British painting of this epoch 
is a necessity if our own art is to be 
valued in its correct perspective. 

The trouble is that English ert is 
often so discreet that it tends to pass 
unnotieed. An example of this is 
Thomas Girtin, whose subtly colored 
work is shown in an impressive sur- 
vey at Agnew’s, held in aid of the 
National Art Collection’s Fund. Many 
collections, including those of the 
Princess Royal and the Earl of Hare- 
wood, have been drawn upon, and 
the result is a fitting introducticn to 
the art of a painter whose earl; 
death, at twenty-seven, preventec 
his full achievement. 


Pictures as taxes 

The Government has announced tha: 
works of art will now be accepted 
instead of cash as payment of taxes 
—up to a total of $700,000 in a year 
—and in this way help to protec- 
the stately homes which have been 
so endangered by our very high 
death duties. Estimates have beer 
made that as many as two thousanc 
historic buildings are crumbling 
away because of demands of eash 
on owners whose estates have beer 
radically reduced. Heretofore their 
works ef art had to be sold on a 


"sellers" market"—often considerably 


below a buyer's evaluation. Now 
they expect to get full value for 
their aristocratic heirlooms. Thus 
the new regulation should not enly 
make it easier for the great houses 
to survive, but considerably enrich 
our publie treasury of art. 


nutrition from the limitations of the 
site, saw his problem as having to 
design a work for two exclusive view- 
points—that of the street user who 
sees the cast-stone relief repeated 
five times along the portico in strong- 
ly regulated space divided by monu- 
mental, square limestone columns— 
and that of the man under the portico 
who can see simultaneously a num- 
ber of views of the sculpture, which 
seem to change as he moves. The 
solution to these limitations is an 
exiremely compact and well-designed 
relief of Pan playing on a reed to a 
ram. Not only does Rites of Spring 
exhibit a joyous, pagan rhythm of 
its own, but when seen in quintuoli- 
cate from the sides, the projections 
unify into new and well thought-out 
patterns. 


Anderson, Shopen 


The influence of nature upon an art- 
ist can to a great extent be corre- 
lated with direct experience and 
closeness to his locale. Don Anderson. 
whose solo show at Newman Brown 
opens on March 21, was born or a 
farm in Michigan, but studied under 
Mcholy-Nagy at the dustitute of De- 
sign. For many years Anderson 
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painted with a split brush—abstrac- 
tion meant the synthetic; realism 
meant nature. In his current show 
he presents his solution to the dilem- 
ma—watercolors which attempt to 
capture the essence of nature ab- 
stracted. The most exciting paintings 
are the series of firs and pines in 
which he has caught the glinting 
upward flight of light in trees. 
Although Kenneth Shopen spent 
last summer at Dartmouth, his cur- 
rent show at Main Street Gallery is 
not filled with scenes of Hanover 
hills, but with the heads of people. 
There is a light sprinkling of retro- 
spective oils, dating from 1946 on. 


The print collector continu 


winter scene, is even more typical of 
the feathery lines and delicate burr 
of the medium. Perhaps the greatest 
advantage of the aluminum plate is 
the many proofs that can be printed 
from what ordinarily is a very lim- 
ited print technique. 


March color prints 


Seong Moy, young Chinese-American 
print-maker, has used five blocks for 
a warm, dynamic woodcut, Lovers in 
Flight. The print is linear, using au 
intricate network of curving forms 
and lines that depict the fleeing 
lovers. Mov's colors are always the- 
atrical in their impact, and daring. 
In this print he uses blazing yellows, 
ochers, reds and mauves and places 
his color areas with an insouciance 
that few artists would emulate. 

William Gropper has developed a 
style that is practically a trademark. 
His distorted figures in heroic pro- 
portion with immense 
loose flowing lines have made his 
lithographs familiar for three dec- 
ades. He has just executed a portfo- 
lio, American Folklore Lithographs, 
which depict the famous characters 
of American myth: Paul Bunvan, 
Rip van Winkle, Davy Crockett, 
Mike Fink, Johnny Appleseed and 
others. There are ten plates in two- 
color stones and they furnish a pic- 
torial footnote to Americana. 

Emilio Amero, pioneer in tlie mod- 
ern Mexican lithograph tradition, 
has created a powerful study of two 
nudes, peasant women  perferiming 
their usual ablutions. The Ablution 
is done in intense colors, a blazing 
purple-red, dark blue and dark green, 
and is a splendid example of plas- 
ticity and strong graphic expression. 

Irving Amen’s color-block, Ezekiel, 
is an expressive and forceful depic- 
tion of the aged prophet seated þe- 
neath a tree. Amen’s lines are always 
strong, black and dynamic, and his 
tonal areas utilize the grain and the 
natural flaws in the grain for almost 
three-dimensional effects of texture. 
Amen seems to carve his block like 
a sculptor, cutting away until his 
forms appear on the surface of the 
wood. This print achieves a contour 
and solidity that is impressive. 


torsos and 


but emphasis is on the “heads” series 
of watercolors and pen-and-inks. 
Actually “syringe and inks” is a bet- 
ter term for Shopen's new works. 
Feeling limited by the small area 
that can be covered with the meticu- 
lous pen point, Shopen switched to 
the wet freedom of the sponge, the 
basting syringe, and the eye-dropper. 
The subject matter as usual has a 
thoughtful. metaphysical tinge—the 
problem of the tensions between 
people expressed by double-imaged 
heads. Shopen found himself so en- 
grossed with the characters in this 
Vermont town that it was face and 
not place that attracted his brush. 
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New prints: check-list 


Amero, Emilio: The Ablution, color-litho- 
graph, 1215x1014"; Ed. 50, $35 [Weyhe]. 
Boughton, William: Mexican Village, seri- 
graph, 914x124”; Ed. 25, $10 [Nat’l. Seri- 
graph Soc.]. 

Hoyer, Helen King: Brucie, drypoint, 2x2”; 
Ed. 200 [Miniature Print Soc.]. Wohin, dry- 


point, 815x515". Ed. 50, $25. 
Boyer, Louise: The Crenelated Hill, dry- 


point, 9x101”; Ed. 200 [Soc. of Print Con- 
noiseurs]. Snowshroud, drypoint, 515x8"; Ed. 
50, $20. 

Castellon, Federico: Roman Urchins, color- 
aquatint & etching, 12x16"; Ed. 210, $8.50 
[L.G.A.9.]. 

Dehn, Adolf: Haitian Caryatids, color-litho- 
graph, 12x16"; Ed. 210, $8.50 [I.G.A.S.]. 
Fischer, Hans: Fishing Cat, lithograph, 11x 
17”; Ed. 210, $5.50 [I G.A.S.). 


Fossum, Syd: The Machine,  serigraph, 
101x17”; Ed. 46, $15. Popcorn, serigraph, 
1014x17";: Ed. 14, $15. R 5, serigraph, 1014x 


17": Ed. 45, $15 [Nat'l. Serigraph Soc.]. 
Goldstein, Milton: Rooster, color-engraving, 
17x13”; Ed. 210, $6.50 [I.G.A.S.]. 
Grosshardt, Edwin Ferdinand: 
Hurbor, color-lithograph, 18x12" ; 
$8.50 |1.G.A.S.]. 

Kohn, Bernard A,: Cloisters, serigraph, 
615x10": Ed. 30, $15. Northern City Sunset, 
serigraph, 9x12"; Ed. 34, $15. Tree, seri- 
graph, 12x9"; Ed. 29, $15 [Nat’l. Serigraph 
Soc.]. 
Landeck, 
Er Y, 
s.]. 
Gropper, William: American Folk Litho- 
graphs (portfolio of ten color-lithographs), 
1414,x9": Ed. unspecified, $10. 
Lowengrund, Margaret: Milkweed, color- 
lithograph, 14x18"; Ed. 210, $6.50 [I.G.A S.]. 
Margo. Boris: From Meteorites, cellocut. 
16x12”; Ed. 210, $8 [I.G.A S.]. 

Marini, Marino: Acrobat and Horse, litho- 
graph, 26x20”; Ed. 50, $50. Acrobats and 
Horses, color-lithograph, 26x20" ; Ed. 50, $50. 
Horse and Rider, color-lithograph, 26x20": 
Ed. 50, $50 [Curt Valentin]. 

Moy, Seong: Lovers in Flight, color-wood- 
eut, 19x14": Ed. 100, $12.50 [7 Arts Book 
Soc.]. 

Pins, Jacob: Acre-Village in Galilee, wood- 
cut, 10x6”; Ed. 60, $25. Beggar, woodcut, 
1l5x1l15": Ed. 25, 845. Girl in Front of 
Mirror, 1715"x1334"; Ed 25, $60. 
Man in a Lane, woodcut, 12x934": Ed. 25, 
$35. Wood Gatherer, wocdcut, 9144x714; Ed. 
25, $30 [Boston Book & Art]. 
Prestopino, Gregorio: Trolley, 
20x29": Ed. 65, $30 [A.C.A.]. 
Quest, Charles: Gorgon's Knot, 
12x9”; Ed. 25, $25. Little Whale, 
graving, 12x9": Ed. 20, $25. Prometheus, 
woodcut, 12x9": Ed. 20, $25. Still-life, wood- 
engraving, 9x12": Ed. 20, $25. 

Rogalski, Walter: Fiddler, etching-engrav- 
ing, 1715x14"; Ed. 210, $6 [(I.G.A.S.]. 
Schanker, Louis: Circle Image, color-wood- 
cut, 14x18"; Ed. 210, $8.50 [I.G.A.S.]. 
Schultheis, Carl M.: Bathers, gelatin-relief, 
1814x1454”; Ed. 20, $50. Flight into Egypt, 
line-engraving, 3x2”; Ed. 200 [Miniature 
Print Soc.]. Mother and Child, I, gelatin- 
relief, 1675x1134": Ed. 20, $40. Mother and 
Child, Il, gelatin-relief, 1934x1154”; Ed. 20, 
$50. Pieta, gelatin-relief, 1834x16": Ed. 20, 
$60 

Shaw, Levy: Of Human Bondage, 
graph. 914x1334”; Ed. 10, $70. 


Fishing 
Ed. 210, 


the Coun- 
$7.50 [I.G A. 


Moonlight in 
Ed. 210, 


Armin: 
etching, 12x10"; 


woodcut, 


serigraph, 


woodcut, 
wood-en- 


litho- 


W'eddige, Emil: Colosseum, |. color-litho- 
graph, 1315x915": Ed. 200 [Soc. of Print 


Connoisseurs]. 


Irvin Haas 


Million-dollar taste in Florida 


Several examples of French painting 
from private and gallery owners 
which have rarely been seen in this 
country are included in an exhibition 
of French art, from David to Cé- 
zanne, now on view at the University 


of Miami, Coral Gables. Allan Mc- 
Nab, director of the Lowe Gallery, 
andeReginald Poland, of the Norton 
Gallerv, West Palm Beach, have col- 
lected the forty-four drawings, oils 
and sculptures which comprise the 
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GALLERIES 
Hotel Delmonico, 67 East 59 St. 
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New Paintings 
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March 9-28 


FRANK K. M. REHN 


683 Fifth Ave., New York. Near 54th St. 
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*sidney KOBLENZ  irving TRABICH * 
* robert STROLLER 
KAUFMAN thru 


ART GALLERY March 17 
YM-YWHA, Lex. Ave. at 92nd St., N. Y. 28 
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KOVARSKY 


PASSEDOIT "x 


121 E. 57, N.Y.C. 
CONSTANTINE 


ABANAVAS 


Paintings 


March 9-27 
CONTEMPORARY ARTS 
106 E. 57 St. N. Y. €. 
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| M. R. SCHWEITZER 

Appraisals of Fine Ar 
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| Member ef American Sotisty of Ampraisers 

|| 106 E. 57 St, N. Y. 27 PL3-6750 
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Ingres’ 


Montauban Museur: Canvases by 
Derain, Braque, Dufy; a small Dela- 


Ault moderns to the Hub 


Tony Tarn: anc CPUS from 
aie: óf New Coane. VN par 
to the Institute of Contemporary Arts 
in Boston this month. The collection 
numbers works se a std interna- 


adventurous collectors of uid 
paintings, Edward W. Root, is on 
exhibit in two major museums this 
month: the Metropolitan [see p. 40] 
and the Munson-Williams-Proctor In- 
stitute. A group of European prints 
from the fifteenth to the twentieth 
centuries, recently presented to the 


Independents acquired 


Fifteen smaller New England mu 
seums and college art galleries were 
fortunate enough last month to 
acquire, free, seventeen contempo: 
rary works of art, bought through 


Auctions continued from page lI 


ings include a carved mahogany tri- 
pod table, and a mahogany hunt table, 
both of Irish origin. Of interest are 
a George H carved mahogany easy 
chair in seventeenth-century needle- 
point and a George HI mahogany 
chest-on-chest. French items include 
a Louis XV carved and gilded settee 
in celadon silk and a Louis XV carved 
beechwood sofa; also armchairs in 
gros point and a number of occa- 
sional tables and chairs. A number 
of gilt-bronze sconces and chandeliers 
include a Louis-Philippe 25-light 
chandelier and a Régence carved and 
gilded wall bracket. In the sale will 
also be a large group of Chinese 
porcelains, paintings on glass, jade 
and other semi-precious mineral 
carvings, mainly of the Ch'ing dyna- 
sty, together with a Chien Lung 
painted silk screen. There are also 
Continental and English porcelains. 
Paintings, chiefly of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. include 
Piazza di San Marco by Guardi; a 
Tiepolo Firgin and Child; Portrait 
of a Lady by Cornelia de Vos; Lucien 
Bonaparte, 1801, by Goya, formerly 
in the collection of the Godoy family 
in Madrid: and two pastel portraits 
by Rosalba Carriera. 


© Rohan-Chabot furnishings 


French eighteenth-century furniture, 
paintings and works of art belonging 
to Comte Charles de Rohan-Chabot, 
Cháteau de Condé, Eure, France, will 
be sold at Parke-Bernet on March 
20 and 21, following exhibition from 
March 14. Of particular interest is a 
set of twelve eighteenth-century Pied- 
montese singerie paintings in the 
manner of Pillement, formerly in the 
Chateau de Montcalieri, summer rtsal- 


^ dence of the kings of Italy. Other 


paintings include Young Girl with 





and. a Renoir t nes cotta i are , Jone 
in this exhibition by Rousseau’s 
famous Football Players. 


teth-century artists, including . Pi- 
casso, Klee, Ben Nicholson, Tamayo. 
Marin and Giacometti, The present 
exhibition illuminates major contem 
porary experiments as seen agzinst 
a background of Cézanne, Renoir 
amd Degas. 


Institute as a gift, extend Mr. Reot's 
reputation for perceptive and bold 
judgement into the field of graphics, 
This cemprehensive group ranges 
from Dürer, Rembrandt and Hogerth 
to Dali and Picasso, with examples 
by many of the major figures of Ger- 
many, Italy, France, Flanders and 
England. 


the Purchase Fund of the Boston 
Society ef Independent Artists. The 
Museums sponsored the Indepen- 
dents’ twentieth annual exhibition. at 
the Bosten Museum of Fine Arts. 


Grapes, by Drouais; Sta. Maria della 
Saute, Venice, by Guardi; a pair of 
early French flower paintings; Por- 
trait d Mme. Hebert, a small pastel 
by J. L. David: four trompe-loeil 
ene by Caullet. 


Paris auction 


Olé master paintings, from the ñf- 
teeath to the seventeenth centuries, 
in the collection of Comte J. de B. 
wil) be offered for sale at the Galerie 
Charpentier, Paris, on March 24, after 
exhabition the two preceding days. 
The main items include works by A. 
Cuyp, J. van Goyen, J. D. de Heen, 
G. Mostaert, Rubens, Teniers and 
A. Bosschaert. 


Christie’s sales, London 


Furniture and objects of art belong- 
ing to Captain Bertram Currie, Ber- 
tram NOT, in be auctioned at 


31, T he mu «partant alefi 
will be on March 26, when exam- 
ples of Chinese porcelain will in- 
clude a pair of mandarin vases and 
an important five-piece set of chini 
ney ornaments with ruby ground. 
Among examples of Chinese porce- 
lain with French eighteenth-century 
mounts are a pair of clair-de-lune 
vases with mounts from the atelier 
of Caffieri. Bronzes include a Head 
of Voltaire by J. A. Houdon, signed 
and dated 1778. 


Paintings and drawings 


Christie's will hold sales of pictures, 
drawings and prints on each Friday 
during the month of March. The 
most interesting will be on March 
27, with offerings from the collection 


of pria Bertram Currie. Include] 
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in Le PAUL-DE-VENCE 
South of France 
and conducted field tour to 


FRANCE and ITALY 


! Under the personal direction of Andre. Raci: 


1 | of the School of Painting and Sculpture, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, N. Y.. 
July 11-Aug. 24, 1953 


ROUND TRIP BY adi | 


AIR-FRANCE 
Ask for Folder 


British American Tours © 
542 5th A N. Y. 36. MU. 7-008 


BECAINTING AND SCULPTU 


Facuity: Henry Varnum Poor, Leonard Bocous 
Sidney Simon, Jack Levine, Milton Hebald 
Visiting Artists: Karl Zerbe, Henry Koener 
Ksrt Roesch, Reuben Rubin, Marguerite: TNT act 
William Zorach, and others. NE 
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GET A DEGREE IN ART 


BESTEN UNIVERSITY Coeducational College g 
Prasetiemi Arts and Letters. Courses leading to 8.8. 
A.&. A. degrees, 
grediuaies or college transfers. Major in Comimercia 
Ari 
Trainieg, Interior Decoration, Individual. guidance 
Acadetric courses included. Catalog. 


2-4 year programs for high. sehoo 


fashion or Book Hlustration, Art Teache 


Writ D. L. OLIVER, Director of Admissions 


Roam 220, 705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass 


ITALY 2 
re FINE ARI * 
STUDIO HINNA — 
VILLA STROHL-FERN | | 

Enroll Any Tim 
VIA DI VILLA RUFFC 
ROME, ITALY 


Promatiy Answered 
By Ar mail in English 








| MURAL PAINTING 
STUDIO. AND LECTURE COURSES 
Ed Jnterstionolly. noted 





Also courses in Art — Art | 


‘undamentals, Drawing and Painting, 
Ceramics, Weaving, and Figure Painting 


za .. JUNE 24 to AUGUST 4 
e 


“Direct inquiries to: Art Department 
Univ. of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii 


STUDENTS 
AF Y 


announces mase Schools in 

Woodstock, N. Y., July 6-August 29 
and 

New York City, June l-August 22 
< drawing/painting 

< illustration/anatomy 
fashion illustration 


: Full or Part Time Registration 


Write or phone for free catalogue 
. Stewart Klonis, Director 
5 W. 57th St, N.Y.C. Circle 7-4510 























COLORADO SPRINGS 
"INE ARTS CENTER. 


= Summer Session 
June 15-August 7 








- Directed by 
VACLAV VYTLACIL 
2 Applications for 
d * Enrollments : 





v i. C. ALTITUDE 2. FT, 
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s COTTAGES and DINING 
C75 PAVILION 

Erini Hall Herring, Exec. Secty. 
dea W. MONTGOMERY ST. 
GEORGIA 














aw - illustrated usenet describing 
‘courses, accommodations and field trips. 


iddress: Stirling Dickinson, Box N. 
Miguel Allende 
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Permanent Collections: 


the House 
o Clouet, which 


Silver and jewels 


Christie's will hold two sales of sib 
ver, the first on March 11. with 
eighteenth-century plate which has 
come to the present owner from 
Elizabeth, wife of the 4th Duke of 
Beaufort. An interesting piece is a 
small silver bell bearing the mono- 


nursengin g 


on March. 25, will be ave from. whe 
collection of Captain Bertram Cur- 
rie, mentioned above, of which per- 
haps the outstanding pieces are a 
George IL circular bowl, Dublin 
1736; a soup tureen by George 
Methuen, 1752, and a Russian cir- 
cular box of 1774 with coronation 
medal of Catherine the Great. 


Pannini’s ancient Rame continued from page 29 


34. Theater of Marcellus 

35 Temple of Saturn 

36. Column of Mareus Aurelius 

37. Laocoon, Vatican Museum 

48. Arch of the Goldsmith 

39. Spinario, Conservatori Museuin 

40. driens of Ephesus 

41. Dionysus and Saryr, Diyptotek, Munich 
42. Apollo Belvedere, Vatican Museu 


43. Hermes, Louvre 
44. Foun, leuvre 
35. Medici Vase, Uffizi 
46. Borghese Warrior, Louvre 
47. Dying Gaul, Capitoline Maseum 
48. Amazon relief, Conservatori Museum 
10. Farnese Hercules, Naples 
30. Bocca della Verita, 
portico of Sta. Maria in Cosmedin 


The first imaginary museum continued from page 29 


Museum's room of recent acquisi- 
tions. They were probably intended 
partly as souvenirs of the Duke's 
stay in Italy. More important, they 
are exhaustive records of mopuments 
which an enlightened man of the 
day might dream of owning fer a 
vast imaginary museum. 

Products of the ancient amd mod- 
ern worlds are sc rupulouske sepa- 
rated, The ancient past is exclusively 
Roman; the Renaissance wa- appar- 
ently considered born only in the 
mid-sixteenth century, Artists and 
architects whom we consider found. 
ers of their culture—Alberti; Bram- 
ante, Donatello and others before 
Raphael-—are omitted. Morecver, and 
possibly as a reflection of an in 
creasingly skeptical attitude toward 
dogma during the Age of Reason, 
Biblical themes are avoided. Michel 
angelos Moses is the only relie of 
those grandiose religious subjects 
which occupied artists through the 
High Renaissance and Baroque. 

Each item in these canvases is 
identifiable (see the lists of titles 
which accompany each diagram), 
though many, of course, heve been 
reconstructed since Pannim's time. 
Neither patron nor artist romanti- 
cized the ruins; everything was 
pedantically copied from life. Behind 
such an encyclopedie and selective 


work is the same scientific attitude 
which, during Pannini’s lifetime, 
promptec d a growing interest in the 
science of archaeology. Winckelmann 
himself was in Rome in 1757, at 
work on his History of the Art of 
the Ancients. Pannini, who for years 
had painted studies of Italian ruins, 
was probably aware of that scholar’s 
work. Tiny copyists and students in 
these galleries recall the courtly fig- 
ures of Claude; but here they are 
armed with copy books and en- 
graved catalogues. Their descendants 
are scientists who catalogued ruins 
in Pompeii and Herculaneum and 
built canons of taste on pure Clas- 
sical forms. 

Others since Pannini have pro- 
jected "imaginary museums," Most 
recent is André Malraux’s, which 
was reproduced in part in this year's 
ARTNews ANNUAL. But a difference 
in appproach reflects two centuries 
of changing taste: Pannini’s order 
is strictly chronological and local. 
Malraux on the other hand justa- 
poses exotic, little-known and famous 
works of art, drawing comparisons 
across centuries and continents. To- 
day the Romes seem to be tours de 
force, cautious initiations to archae- 
ological research. But for the eight- 
eenth century, they were a unique 
and provocative treasury of facts. 


De Kooning paints a picture continued from page 32 


that of a thigh; an arm, that of a 
leg. Exactly such switches were often 
made during the painting o! F oman, 
attempting always, in the continual 
shifts, re-creations, upiscenmuts &, sub- 
stitutions, to arrive at a point where 
a sense of the intimate (Le. what 
is seen and familiar in everyday ob- 
servation) is conveyed by proportien 
~~among other means. 

So if Procrustes does mot know 
how long and wide his bed he 
knows exactly what kind of a bed 





| NORTON GALLERY 
and SCHOOL of ART 


West Palm Beach, Florida 


Old Chinese Arts, 
Modern Painting and Sculgture. 
Temporary Exhibitions each month. 
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the visitor must fit. The refusal to 
define the dimensions becomes an- 
other link in the chain of ambigui- 
ties that will finally measure the 
surface of Women to the artist and 
spectator. 

(Parenthetically it should be add. 
ed that De Kooning's dissatisfaction 
with conventional proportions-—which 
have satisfied such older re-inventors 
of anatomy as Picasso-—is based on 
long experience with them, Years 
of training at the Academy of his 
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Cost of $1,285 includes 
travel (tourist class on 
ships, motoring in Europe), 
excellent hotels and meals, 
al! tips; lectures, seminars, 
sightseeing, visits to work- 
shops and studios, meet- 
ings with European artists. 
+ 
Six units of graduale or 
undergraduate credit. 
+ 


" Enrollment through 
Study Abroad, Inc. 


- 250 West 57th St, NYC. 


€9€9999 999999 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


presents 
Six-week courses in 


SCULPTURE 
WATER COLOR 
PAINTING 

ART HISTORY 


ARCHAEOLOGY 
SPANISH CONVERSATION 


(duly 4 thru August 14) 
For complete information: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
iMexican Section) 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
Coral Gables 46, Florida 





Syracuse 2, N. Y. 





SCHOOLS OF COMMERCIAL ART 
Professional training in Figure Drawing, Story 


Hlustration, (i! Painting, 
Lettering, Laweut, Fashion 
Photogranhy. Ceedueational. 
tory for girls. 6.1. training available, ren 
dates first Monday of each month. — ^ 
WRITE OFFICE OF REGISTRAR, ROOM 543. 
750 N. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO HY EE 
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Jngrism, g gave hi the mastery 
tradition essential T discarding or 
changing convention. ) 


The skin 


The physical appearance of JF oman, 
as has been mentioned, gives no 
clue to the Jength of its history. 
Paint is applied in consistent im- 
pastos whieh thin out to the canvas 
in a few places and rise elsewhere 
to heavy ridges. "I like a nice, juicy, 
greasy surface," says the artist, who 
refuses to capitalize on the process 
of correction and the happy acci- 
dents it so often produces. Changes, 
made after prolonged study or in 
moments of emphatic refusal, are 
preceded by scraping back to the 
canvas, 

The pigments employed are a 
wide varietv of standard tube col. 
ors; titanium white: the medium is 
a mixture of turpentine, stand oil 
and damar varnish. Surfaces are 
kept fresh and evenly moist. In this 
respect it should be noted that ai- 
though Woman took two years to 
















complete, De Kooning is a fast 
worker, and the entire picture fre- 
quently changed in a few hours 


time. The voyage may have been 
long, but its tempo was hectic. 

If the materials are conventional, 
they were applied in many different 
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| and unconventional manners-—as one 
| might expect from the motivating 


style. In addition to the usual selec- 
| tion of long-handled artists’ brushes, 
| De Kooning uses about a dozen inch 
| to inch-and-a-half — house-painters' 
| brushes; a wide, slanted palette 
| knife; and a number of "liners" 
| brushes with about a dozen 6-inch 
bristles attached to a flat ferrule, 
These are used by display and scen- 
ery painters to make emphatic, fluid 
lines (the artist supported himself 
when he first came to the U.S. in 
1926 by painting houses, signs and 
decorations, and his early training 
had included the crafts of commer- 
cial art; he is one of the few to 
have made personal use of the many 
tricks of the trades}. With these 
instruments he is able to give the 
skin of his painting a breathing vi- 
tality and spontaneity, an idea of 
which is suggested by the little oil- 
on-paper sketch reproduced at the 
top right on p. 3l. 

“Impossible” passages often ap- 
pear: a torrent of color will sud- 
denly disappear into strokes of other 
hues running at right angles. Some 
of these effects are deliberately pro- 
duced by masking—ie., placing pa- 
per over the surface adjacent to the 
ne being painted and running the 
strokes over the paper, which is 
à then removed, leaving a clean edge. 
© More of them--and more important 
| have a sort of montage effect, a 
` jamp in focus, as if someone had 
aoruptly changed the lens through 
which you were looking. De Kooning 
| ways that his wife, Elaine (herself a 
einter, whose writings have fre- 
quently appeared on these pages), 
was the first to notice this and to 
attribute it to the use of overlays. 
The record of a shift in a unit's po- 
sition 1s retained in perceptible but 
cnaccountable shifts of plane. Here 
: masking is not in paint, but jn 
wees. The effect, however, is simi- 
for, and gives an illusion of shallow 
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Today you can’ get th 
professional tr 
the persona 
America’s 12 
Artists! And you can £ ; 
right in your own home—the 
perfect way for a. working | 
artist to study art! The time | | 

i 

i 

i 


s just. ome are 
swer to it. ah isn't experience 
alone or even talent alone 
that makes the big difference 
in success in art—it' 5 top: pres 
fessional know-how! That's 
what gives you the authori Ya 
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déwn fhe siifvace—as 
some Cubist painting. 

Color has been called De Koo- 
ning’s weakness by some of his col- 
leagues; they point to his many 
works in black and white and to the 
emphasis on draftsmanship in his 
paintings and studies. The artist 
himself freely admits he is not a 
colorist as moderns have come to 
accept this term as equivalent to 
Matisse or Bonnard. He cannot pre- 
dict where he wants to put a spe- 
cific blue or rose—or even which 
blue or rose he wants. (At the op- 
posite extreme is Bonnard, who 
walked around a group of paintings 
with a brush loaded with crimson, 
putting a bit on here, a bit there. 
He knew he wanted to use that 
crimson, on those paintings, that 
day.) De Kooning often starts his 
colors from the commonplace—the 
intimate—objects around him: the 
blue of a curtain, the red from a 
box of soap flakes, the off-grey of a 
wall seen across the street. There 
are no limits; but the hues must be 
gay, which, as will be seen, is the 
ambience of Woman. As work pro- 
aresses, colors change With shape 
and meaning of shape, fluctuating 
as delicately as they might in a 
Mondrian. They give hints of loca- 
tion, space and texture on the fig- 
urative level; they differentiate and 
accentuate the tensions established 
on the surface; they relate to each 
other in the various contradictions 
of flat surface and apparent depth. 
In the entity of Woman, they be- 
come unanalyzable components of 
form which add to its air of opu- 
lence, violence and laughter. 

In the little oil sketch, second 
from the right at the top of p. 31, 
and in all the stages of the work in 
progress, a mouth is attached to the 
painting. In the sketch, it is the 
ruby smile of the Lucky Strike lady 
with the “T-zone.” In the stages, it 
is other photographed mouths cut 
from advertisements and posters, 
sometimes with enlarged lips, often 
with teeth accentuated by black 
verticals. This is not an overlay— 
which is a point of change—but a 
point of rest, the center, unturning 
point of the wheel around which all 
else moves. The fragment of trompe- 
l'oeil] reality becomes a reference 
within the painting to the actual 
woman outside it. It is always pres- 
ent. but will be finally discarded. To 
return to the metaphor of the voy- 
age, the smile is the passport, the 
silly bit of paper which you must 
have with you at all times to con- 
tinue the journey. It also adds a 
further element of ambiguity and 
suggests more probabilities to the 
work in progress. 


mey ao m 


No-environment 


Where is the woman sitting; what is 
behind her; what are the names of 
her appurtenances? 

At first Woman was sitting in- 
doors on a chair. Then a window- 
shape at the upper right established 
a wall and distance—but she could 
have been outside a house as well 
as inside, or in an inside-outside 
porch space. This state of anony- 
mous simultaneity (not no-specific- 
place but several no-specific-places) 
is seen more clearly in the few “ob- 
jects” which appeared, then dis. 


DUC KUULE VIQALAMO sasur spew 007 
ern scene is "no-environment" and 
presents it as such. To make his 
point, he opened a tabloid news- 
paper and leafed through its illus- 
trations. There was a politician 
standing next to an arched doorway 
and rusticated wall, but remove the 
return of the areh—the wall might 
be a pile of shoe boxes in a depart- 
ment store, or “nothing.” The out- 
door crowd scene with orators on a 
the roof of a sound truck could be 
the interior of Madison Square Gar- 
den during a prize-fight. The modern 
image is without distinct character, 
probably because of the tremendous 
proliferation of visual sensations 
which causes duplicates to appeag 
among unlikes. The Renaissance 
man saw and visualized, let us say, 
n things. Today, fed by still, cinema 
and television cameras, we experi- 
ence n to the 100th power, and, of 
course, the ms become similar be- 
cause our brains become numb to 
their differences. Distinctions weak- 
en. Finally the environment of the 
modern artist——the objects which he 
names in his pictures—appertains 
to the pictures only. The decision is* 
neither one of purification or nar- 


cissism—it is, in its way, social 
comment. 
But note that the reasoned lack 


of identity of objects adds another 
major ambiguity to the painting— 
each object is purposefully shown 
as liable to many interpretations. 


Woman 


Woman and the pictures related to 
it should be fixed to the sides of 
trucks, or used as highway signs, like 
those more-than-beautiful girls with 
their eternal who do not 
tempt, but simply point to a few 
words or a beer or a gadget. Like 
the girl at the noisy party who has 
misplaced her escort, she simply 
there, and smiles because 
that is the proper thing to do in 
America. The smile is not fearful, 
aggressive, particularly : ignificant, e 
or even expressive of what the smil- 
er feels. It is the detached, semi- 
human way to meet the world, and 
because of this detachment it has a 
touching irony and humanity. It can 
be properly compared to the curling 
lips of the Greek Kouros and the 
mediaeval Virgin. 

An interpretation along such lines 
perhaps accounts for the actual 
smile pasted to the canvas for two 
years. The center of realism had to 
be at the spot where gesture had 
psychological significance—and am- 
bivalence. And the smile demands a 
setting of gay color with its intimate 
derivation from objects in the studio. 
Intimate proportions, too, become 
necessary, for without the detach- 
ment they give, the smile becomes 
caricature or sentimental. 

Ever since Van Gogh, sentimen- 
tality has been the curse of the 
painters, who took the liberty to 
distert. Lips or foreheads stretch 
plastically, but emotionally they urge 
the spectator to weep with the artist 
for all the sorrows of the world. The 
painters of the Expressionist move- 
ments often have been tricked into 
self-pity by their liberation from 
convention. The older, more rigid 
disciplines could help keep the es- 
sential remove between expression 


smiles 
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and selt-analysis. When these be- 
came bankrupt, they also devalued 
a multitude of minor talents who 
might have become capable deco- 
rators, but ended up as rather ob- 
noxious snivelers. For specific ex- 
amples, there are the novels of 
Thomas Wolfe, and their opposites 
but equals in the hard-boiled school, 
especially in its Gallic phase, like 
Bosquet. The smiling Woman is De 
Kooning's notable solution to this 
problem, and it can be compared to 
Balthus’ adolescents, with their un- 
wavering stares, or (and here the 
connection is more direct) Piscasso's 
cow-faced girls with crazy hats. 


The triple thinker 


Edmund Wilson took the title of his 
recent book from a phrase of Flau- 
bert's, “and what is an artist if he 
is not a triple (ie. triply a) 
thinker?” 

Ambiguity exactingly sought and 
exactingly left undefined has been 
the recurrent theme in Woman. 
Ambiguity appears in surface, 
parts, illusion of space, in- masking, 
overlays, interchangeable anatomies, 
intimate proportions and colors, no- 
environment, etc. The artist suggests 
a further complication of meaning, 
and points out that his “idolized” 
Woman reminds him strongly of a 
landscape—with arms like lanes 
and a body of hills and fields, all 
brought up close to the surface, like 


a panorama squeezed together (or 
like Cézanne). Then you notice 


again the openness of certain forms, 
where contiguous objects seem set 


Los Angeles continued from page 


two paintings (units in a projected 
series) of the U.C.L.A. campus, 
each a version of the same place 
seen at a different hour under dif. 
ferent light. U.C.L.4., Dawn glows 
in a cool, conventionally Impression- 
ist ambience; U.C.L.4.. Dusk trans- 
forms the subject completely by hot 
Fauve color in a patched divisionist 
technique, suggesting a multiplicity 
of possibilities in the same subject 
by the same artist. 

Rounding out the one man travel- 
ogue booked by the galleries this 
month is Edward Biberman's show 
of oils of California and Mexico at 
Chabot [to March 7]. A social realist, 
Biberman favors an  exactingly- 
defined, mural-like statement of pub- 
lic subject matter. Modeling, draw- 
ing, composition are kept within 
photographic limits. Social comment 
is made for the most part by indi- 
rection. This occurs through ideal- 
ization of figures, an attribution of 
heroic dignity to men at work or 
to women with small children. We 
missed the bite which social 
realist painting its raison d'étre. 
The best realized group are some 
Mexican paintings. Biberman in- 
dulged himself sensuously, using 
striking stencil patterns around win- 
dows and doorways or traced on 
unbroken fagades, in a clear, cool 
palette to add richness to his report. 


glves 


Watercolor annual 


With clock-like regularity, the Cali- 
fornia Watercolor Society makes an 
annual appearance at the Pasadeng 
Art Institute. The Society's thirty- 
second annual lives up to its repu- 


in different planes, and the width of 
the eyes opens up the face to a vista. 

The thinker is on many levels; to 
make the number three: the paint, 
the woman, the landscape. Each 
level could be divided into several 
others, and interrelated in more 
ways. This was perhaps one reason 
for the length of the voyage, for in 
than twenty-four months, the 
accretion of subtleties and multi- 
interpretations might not have oc- 
curred. 

The fact that the picture was 
never really ended—never satisfied 
—and that it brought a number of 
paintings and sketches through with 
it, might have been predicted from 
the conditions laid down by the 
artist at the start. But all that we 
need care about is that the image, 
in all its complexity, came through 
to the end. 


less 


Last change 


was declared finished 
by the artist it was prepared for 
stretching on a permanent frame. 
De Kooning had purposely used an 


\fter Woman 


over-size canvas, and had covered 
the unused edges with aluminum 
paint, so they would not “make a 
plane," but still allow room for 
shifting the format. After the color- 
plate on p. 33 was made, the artist 
decided to use about 8 inches of 
the right edge in the picture, thus 
throwing the figure more definitely 


off to the left (somewhat like 

p. 32). This is the 
the painting will be 
month. 


stage 
state in which 
exhibited this 


4+4 


tation for craftsmanship and toler- 
ant acceptance of all styles—conser- 
vative to advanced. 

More watercolors probably can be 
found on the West Coast than in 
any other section of the country. 
Much of the esteem accorded the 
medium is the result of promotioral 
efforts by the Society. Yet, for some 
reason, annual exhibitions fail 
to live up to one's expectations. 
Year after year the same artists say 
the same thing in the same way. 
The show might have been the one 
we saw in 1948 rather than in 753. 

Old standbys like Clinton Adams, 
Rex Brandt, Dorothy Brown, Francis 
de Erdeley, Phil Dike, George Gib- 
son, Dorothy Kushner, Dan Lutz, 
Sueo Serisawa and Jan Stussy are 
present in good form, but it is the 
same form that has been seen so 
often in the past one can apot their 
work in the dark. This critic's blue 
ribbons go to Edgar Ewing’s brittle, 
atmospherically-saturated Sketch fer 
Civil War Series: John Kwok’s Ta- 


these 


mayoesque Studio Still-life: D. R. 
Lippman’s Tapis, with its varying 
vertical strips screening a pattern 


of geometric forms; and the skillfal 
abstractions, in their respective idi- 
oms. of Leonard Edmondson ard 
]ules Engel. Among newcomers, 
Benny Barrios’ Sharpshooters, remi- 
niscent of Ben Shahn and Philip 
Guston of the ‘forties; Rick Beck- 
Meyers Backstage, chalk lettering 
on a wall, as if done for the first 
time; and Patricia Friel’s stylized, 
Byzantine-like figures in Epiphany, 
show signs of fresh and exciting ex- 
hibitions to come. 
e 
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One-man fire engine should interest 
artists whose studios and/or products 
are combustible. It is a wheeled tank 
and hose, capable of discharging 150 
pounds of free-flowing dry nitrogen 
from a distance of 20 to Z5 feet. The 
480-pound machine can be easily 
maneuvered by one man and the pres- 


surized discharge is said to have the. 


effect of cooling and insulating the 
operator from the flames. The entire 
capacity can be discharged in about 
45 seconds; but the stream can be 
regulated by a spring mechanism on 
the hose nozzle. For an illustrated 
folder. write: American-LaFrance- 
Foamite Corp. (C-4), Elmira, N. Y. 


Silver craft is described in a new 
booklet, Designed by You in Silver. 
Pearl S. Shecter, artist and teacher, 
outlines her method of encouraging 
students to use good design in mak- 
ing sterling silver jewelry. For com- 
plimentary copies, write: Craft Ser- 
vice Dept. (C-3), Handy & Harman, 
82 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


Shutter-speed mechanism, the la- 
test Leica camera feature, makes 

possible to use zero delay electronic 
flash units at 1/50th of a second with 
a synchro-dial setting of 20. To *fro- 
zen action" enthusiasts, this means 
higher speed with less extraneous 
room light; and no change in the 
lens aperture is needed to compensate 
for the higher speed. The-new feature 
is available in Leica cameras having 
shutter speeds of 1/25th. 1/50th and 
1/75th, with red synchro-dial. For 
details, write: E. Leitz, Ine., 468 
Fourth Ave. (C-1), New York 16, N. Y. 


Kiln firing stand has been designed 
by noted enamelist Kenneth Bates to 
eliminate difficulties produced by reg- 
ular trivits, The stainless steel and 
brass stand has four wings and a base, 
with a system of screws and heles for 





holds 


various-sized 


adjustment: it 
pieces, from a small bea« up to diam- 


eters of 7!5 inches. Oversize wings 
can be added to hold »ieces up to 
12 inches. This trivit is said to assure 
firm and correct suspension of any 
object, without tipping and without 
marking the surface. Fer a free cir- 
cular, write: Kenneth F. Bates, Dept. 


3 (C-2), 7 E. 194th St, Euclid 19, 
Ohio. 

Easel, designed by an artist, has 
several new features which should 


appeal to other artists. Four clamps 
grip the canvas from top and bottom, 
holding it more rigidly than is the 
case with ordinary easels, and leav- 
ing the entire surface visible and 
accessible. A special new design al- 
lows the legs to be widely spaced for 
greater stability, even in high winds. 
The legs can be telescoped for carry- 
ing and storage. And the easel has a 
special cloth carrying csse with sling 
e 


strap. The *Connaway Easel” is made 
of clear pine and hardwood; all hard- 
ware is rust resistant. For a leaflet, 
write: Ford Shroder ( C-5), Dorset, Vt. 


Plastic clay can be made perma- 
nently hard by baking in an ordinary 
oven. A special solvent makes the 
substance more malleable, and in 
quantity, liquifies the plastic into 
slip. “Duron” plastic reproduces ex- 
actly the texture of molds. Objects 
can be colored with ordinary dry 
colored pigments, kneaded into the 
material or brushed into the surface. 
After baking, the plastic can be col- 
ored by glazes. For information, 
write: Sculpture House, 304 West 
42nd St. (C-10), New York 18, N. Y. 


Folding table, which seats eight 
when extended to its full 25 by 60 
inches can be folded to 25 by 30 
inches for carrying or storage. The 
top is of natural finish plywood, on 
electro-galvanized steel legs with 
rubber tips. A low-priced item, it 
would be useful in the studio, home, 
school or picnic plot. For price and 
illustration of the portable “Falco” 
table, write to the distributor: A. I. 
Friedman, Inc., 20 East 49 (B-12), 
New York 17, N. Y. 


New pigments: a new opaque de- 
signers’ blue has been added to the 
Winsor & Newton palette. For a 
color swatch, write: Winsor & New- 
ton, Inc., 902 Broadway (C-6), New 
York 10, N. Y. 

The first plastic paint, called 
"Magna," has now been developed 
and is said to offer certain advantages 
over traditional paints. The pigments 
are locked in the plastic vehicle, 
preventing separation. *Fadeometer" 
tests, said to be equal to some two 
hundred years of aging, showed Mag- 
na colors to be unchanged. Used di- 
rectly from the tube as oil paint; 
thinned with linseed oil or turpentine 
for watercolor effects; or used as un- 
derpainting or overglaze—the colors 
are described as intense, brilliant 
and fast-drying. Cracking, peeling, 
fading and yellowing are reportedly 
impossible. For information or to 
order a trial box of twelve colors, 
write: Bocour Artist Color, 500 W. 
52nd St. (C-7), New York, N. Y. 

A new bright daylight fluorescent 
lacquer for display use is now being 
offered in spray container form. The 
paint adheres to wood, paper, glass 
and metal and can be applied over 
colored surfaces when used with a 
special undercoat. Six colors are avail- 
able. Address inquiries to: The Craf- 
tint Míg. Co., 1615 Collamer Ave. 
(C-8), Cleveland 10, Ohio. 

A Dutch firm has developed a ca- 
sein-oil emulsion combined with pig- 
ments which is said to be a varied and 
adaptable medium, used as opaque 
or transparent watercolor, under- 
painting, fresco on plaster and so 
forth. The colors can be used directly 
from the tube in impasto, or diluted 
in water to any degree. In either case, 
they are water-resistant and insoluble 
when dry. The fast drying rate per- 
mits laying of colors over one another 
ewithout pulling or bleeding. For 
color charts, write: Talens & Son, 


Inc. (C-9), Newark 5, N. J. 























MAKES A STUDIO 
OUT OF A SPARE CORNER @ 






STAK-RAK 


Single urit 
shown in use. 


STAK-RAK is practically designed to store 
canvases, frames, panels, glass, mounting 
board, mats, and other like art materials. It 
protects canvases and materials from damage k 
due to careless storage . . . Serves as a studio 
display and drying rack for wet canvases. To 
provide additional storage space individual 
STAK-RAK units may be multiply combined, 
without limitation. Single units measure 30^ 
high x 23" wide. 
POSTPAID IN U. S. 
Fully Guaranteed $8.00 


each 
Tax Incl. 


Enclose Full Amount with Order * No C. O. D.'s 


ADVANCED PRODUCTS MFG. COMPANY 





2734-D East Foothill BI., Pasadena 8, Calif. 





SPECIAL SAVINGS! 


By using the U.L. special discount plan you can 
save up to 30% on your artists’ colors and canvas. 


10% for 9 bons 15% 24 tubes; 25% 48 tubes 


INI iuo 





Schoenfeld & Co. 


iade by distissuiphad Dr. 
of Dusseldorf & Forchheim, West Germany. 
Leading artists color manufacturer since 1862. 
BUY NOW AND SAV E—studio size tube (I^ x 4") 


Series |—40c Series 2—65c Series 3—80c 
Yel. Ochre It. Naples Yel. dp Cad. Yel. dp 
Gold Ochre Naples Yel. Red. Cad. Yel. lt. 
Burnt Sienna Madder, dp Cad. Yel. pale 
Raw Sienna Ultra Violet Cad. Orange 
Burnt Umber Ultra Blue, lt. Cad. Red It. 
Raw Umber Ultra Blue, dp Cad. Red, dp 
English Red, lt. Paris Blue 70c (1% x 5%”) 


Cobalt Blue, hue Zine White 


Viridian Titanium Wh. 
Perm. Green, dp Cremnitz Wh. 


“How to make canvas’’ booklets by Taubes 
& Mayer. Linen samples on request. 
All orders postpaid and insured. 


UTRECHT LINENS "Mairus ' 


PLaza 7-1143 
Information on request to Schools, Teachers, Retailers 


GARBER S 


80th St. & 3rd Ave., N.Y 


THE BEST AT 
LOWEST COST 


Frames * Canvas * Oils 
Brushes * Books * etc. 


Caput Mortum 
Green Earth 
Ivory Black 


FREE 


80 St. 







3rd Ave. 





IN ONE OR MORE COLORS, FOR 
ALL PRINTING PRESS PURPOSES. 
LINE, HALFTONE, BENDAY AND 
FULL COLOR PROCESS PLATES 


STANDARD: KOPPEL ENGRAVING 


ES 225 WEST 39h STREET NEW YORK 18, M. Y. 
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WH ERE A ND WHEN TO EXHIBIT 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Museum. May 13-Jane 21. 
Biennial hu Wier. exhib. Wier. gouache, 
casein, Entries due Mar. 11. John J. Gordon, 
Curator, Ptgs., Sculp. Brooklyn Museum, 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chicago, ill. Werner's Books. May 2.30. 


Momentum — Méidcontinental. AH mediums. 
Jury. Werners’ Books, fne., 338 S. Michigan 


Ave, Chicago, HH. 

Denver, Colo., Art Museum. June 15-Aug. 2 
Ant jor Western Artists. Open to artists 
west of Miss, incl. Wisconsin, Ul Fee $1. 
Entries due May 23. Art Museum, láth. Ave. 
& Acoma St., Denver, Colo, 

Indiana, Pa. State Teachers Coll. Apr. 15- 
May 26. Ann'l exbib. Open to all artists. Pig., 
sculp. Jury, prizes. Entries dae Mar. 15. Orval 
Kipp, Dir, Dept, of Art, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pa. 

New York, N. Y., Creative Gall, June-August, 
Ann] exhib. AN mediums. Cash prizes. Ann 


COMPETITIONS, 





Bridgman, Creative Gall. 18 E. 
Nationa, Academy Gall. Apr. 2-26. Ann'l exhib. 
Pig. seulp.. open to members, non- -membiers : 


graphice, wtera., members only. Entries due 
Mar. 18, Vernon C. Porter, Dir, National 
Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Riverside Mus. Apr. 12-May 3. Knickerborker 
Artists, ann'l exhib. Jury, prizes. Fee 85. Work 
due Apr. 6. May Heiloms, Sec., 1915 Merris 
Ave., Beonx, NM. Y. 

Norwalk, Conn., Silvermine Guild. June 12 
July 6. Ann] New Eng. exhib. Open to New 
Eng. artists. Oi. wier., seulp. $us sash 
prizen: Tane. due May de 


IN Ohio, Butler Art Inst. July 4. 
Sept. 2. Ann’) mid-year exhib. Open to aii 
Amer. artists, OH, wter. Jury, prizes. Fee $2, 
Entries cue June 7. Jos. C. Butler, Dir., Butler 
Art inst, Youngstown, Obio. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 





Cranbrook Academy. Three full scholarships 
of $1,500 each to applicants with record of 
achievement in field they wish to study. Open 
.fo those interested in areh., ceramies, design, 
pig. sculp, textile, metal. Cranbrook Acad- 
omy, BioomBeid Hills, Mich. 

Fulbright Traveling Scholarships. Apply 
Institute of International Education, 1 E. 67th 
Street, N.Y. 

Emily Lowe Award. Open to American art- 





Albion, Mich., Stockwell Musc Cerman 
Expressionism, Mar. 8.26. 

Akron, Ohio, Art Inst.: Murawski, to Mar. 
29: Levine, Mar. 18- -Apr. 19. 

Albany, N. Y. bust. of Hist, & Arty Castille, 
Mar, 6.29, 

Athens, Ga., Univ. 
to Mar. 15. 
Baltimore, Md., Walters Art Call.: 4000 yrs. 
of mod. art, to Apr. 22. Mus, of Art: ddvanc- 
ing Amers. to Mar. 29, 

Boston, Mass., Doll & Hichards: J. Smith, 
Mar. 2.21; Shepler, Mar. 23-Apr. 4. Inst. of 
Cont. Art: duals coll., Mar. 4.29. Miraki: 
African masks, to Mar. 14. Mus. of Fine Arts: 
De Betz coll., Mar. 12-Apr. 26; Soc. af Wier. 
Shore Studio: Cont. Amer., 


of Ga.: Whitney anni, 


Bufale, N. Y. Albright Art Gal.: Anu 
PSxkhib. Max. 4-Apr. 5. 
Cambridge, Mass. Fogg Mus.: Ldscp. in 


cÉraphic Art, to Mar. 21. Inst. of Technology: 


Gropius, to Mar. 24. 


Chicago, IL, Art Inst.: Rouanit, to Mar. 15; 
Parks, photos., Mar. 12-May 1: Ldsep. prints, 
o Apr. 19. Arts Club: Ital. pntrs., Mar. 4-25. 
Baldwin Kingrey: W'oelffer, to Mar. 31. Bor. 
Selon: Kapsaelis, to Mar. 31. Brown: Wide, 
te Mar. 20; Anderson, Mar. 21-Apr. 3. Chicago 


o Gall: Blanke, Hetherington, Mae o Mar. 


3i; Geller: Cont. Amer. to Mar. Perl. 
after, Mar. l5. Apr. 3. Frumkia: ond sculp. M 
“to Mar. 31. Main $t: Shopen, Mar. 2-Apr. 2. 
Mandel: Cont. Amere to Mar. 31. Nelson: 
Treiman, to Mar. 31. Oehlsehlager: Cont. 
to Mar. 31. Palmer House: Yoeose, 
&.28. 750 Studio: F iegardi, Bar, to 
Mar. 29, Well of the Sea: Goodall, Franklin, 


to Mar. 31. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Art Mus: Print acquis., 
Mar. 16-May 13. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Mus. af Arz: 


Rauault, to 
Mar. 15: Ingres, Mar. 5-29. 
Colorades Springs, Cole., Vins Arts Center: 


West Miss, artists; Sims, scuipa Mastic, to 
“dar. Bl. 
£olumbus, Ohio, Gall. of Fine Arts: Blanc 


voll. ta. Mar. 29. 

eral Gables, Fla. Lowe Call: Davi io 
Zésanne, Mar. 11.81. Rudolph Gall: Lee. 
Blanch, Mar. 15-Apr. 15. 
Serning. N. Y. Corning Mest 
wass, to Mar. 31. 
Gallas, Texas, 
' Mar. SE. 
JSayton, Ohio. Art Inst.: Ideal male portraits, 
a Mar. 22; Cont. fup. pig. Mar. 24. Apr. 25 
Selray Beach, Fla.. Mayo Hill: O'Keeffe 
setros., Mar. 1T-Apr. LL 

Senver, Colo. Art Mus.: Origins, trends in 
^nt. art. ta Mar. 30. 

Jes Moines, lawa, Art Center: Prints, to 
Mar. 22; African ptg. scalp. Mar. 10-29; 
SÍacluer, Pereira, Mar. 18-Apr. 19. 

atetroit, Mich. Inst. of Arts: Fleischmann 
earpel designs, Mar. 2-Apr. 5. Haly at work, 
t: Mar. 27. 

#artford, Cenn., Wadsworth 
šet dwg. exhib., Mar. 21-May 3. 


IStÀ-cent, 


MeLean Galil: Nicholson, 





Atheneum: 


iudianapolis, Ind., Herron Art Inst.: Ren* 


m@issance arms, armor, Mar. 8-Apr. 12 
Kansas City, Mo. Nelson bts 
Wulp.: Cont, lial, piga to Mar. 30. 


Lamont 


THE EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


iste, 23-35 years old in N. Y. with no means 
of seli-promoation. Four purchase awards. Ward 
Eggleston, 161 W. 57th St., N. Y. 

Pulitzer Traveling Scholarship. $1.500 to 
be awarded to an American student. Open to 
students 13 to. 30 in accredited. U. S. art 
scheols. Applicants must submit work in che 
medium. Entre blanks due March 30, work 
Apr. 6. Vernon C. Porter, Dir., National Acad- 
emy of Design, 1083 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





Rey West Flan Art & Hist. Soc.: Cost. 
Amera to Mar. 31. 

Long Beach, Calif., Municipal Art Center: 
Edwardians, to Mar. 29. 

Los Angeles, Califa, County Mous. Arms & 
armor, te. Mar. 18. Hatheld: Dauchat, to 
Mar. 31. Kantor: D. Parker, to Mar. 14. Law- 
dau: MeCTellan, to Mar, 21. Vigeveno: Schiv- 
fer. to Mar, 25. 

Louisville, Ky., Speed Mas.: Valauris artists 
& potersi, te Mar. 17. 

Lynchburg, Fa. Randolph-Macon Art Gall: 
dap. prints, Mar. 15.28. 

Manchester, N. Ho Currier Gall: Israeli 
prirs., Mar. 8.3]. 

Milwaukee, Wis, Art Inst.: Amer, traditios, 
to Mar. Z8, 

Minneapelis, Minn., Univ. Gall : New tač 
ent Mar. Z)-Apr. 11; Jap. prints, Mar. 16-Apr. 
20. Walker Art Center: Hallmark awards, to 
Mar. 31. 
Montclair, N. Ju P6. 
Mar. 8-Apr. 19. 

Montreal, Canada, Mus. of Fine Arts: De 
nelopment of styles, ta Mar. 31. 

New London, Conn. Allyn Mus: Wiggim 
eO. te Apr. 5. 

Northampton, Mass., Smith Coll.: 
sance portraits, to Mar. 31. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Acad. of Fine Arts: Anand 
exhib.. Mar. ld4-Apr. 5; Carles meam., Max 
I7.Apr. 12. Art Allianee; Schaenbach. to Mas, 
18; Froelich, to Mar. 22; Erni, to Apr. Xi 
E, Davis, Mar. 20-Apr. 22. DeBraux: Picabis, 
to Mar. 31. Coleman: Cont. Fra cont'd, Dubin: 
Nelson, to Mar. 10. Hendler: S. Pace, ts 
Mar. 31, Lush: F. Jennings, Mar, 2-27. Mus. 
ob Art: Hemer, Cassatt, kakina, to Mar. 2t. 
Print Club: Amer. Color Print. Soc. Mar. 
5-27. Three Threes: Nunn, to Mar. 21. 
Portland, Ure. Kharouba Gall.: Cont, Amer. 
conti. 

Richmond, Fan Mas. of Fine Arts: Judge 
the Jury, to Max. 22. 


Art Mas: Amer. 


Renate 


Rockport, Mass, Art Assoc.: Hilliard, te 
Mar. 14; R. Carter, Mar. 15.28. 

Ste. dugmestine, Fla. Art Assoc.: Cont. 
Amer., to Apr. 1. 

St, Louis. Mo. City Art Mus.: Mfering, 


Brenson, to Mar. 33; Cook coll, Mar. 12-31. 
San Franeisea, Calif. Area Arts: Gotsliels, 


to Mar. 3E. Mus, of Art: Faueves, Mar. 1X 
Apr. 12. De Young Mus.: Koerner, ptg. 


Stone, sculp., ta Mar. 31. 
San Jose, Calif. Rosierucian Mus.: Sculp. 
in tme é place, to. Mar. 15, Hosmer, Mar. 


KE 
itd. 


San Marine, Calif., Huntington Libr.: Mase 
* 


Sev coil., ta Mar. 22. 

Sarasota, Fla. Art Assoc.: Cont. Amer., ie 
Mar. 2f. 

Seattle,, Wash., Henry Gall: Picasso, lithos. 
to Mar, 22. Mus.: Cont. Amer, to Apr. 5, 
Syracuse, XW. Y., Mus. of Fine Arts: Regional 
art, Mar. 6. Apr. 5. 

Toledo, Oaie, Mus. ef Art: 
art, to Mar. 29. 


Korean combat 


Toronto, Canada, Art Gall: Oni. Soe. of 


Artists, to Mar 29. 
Utica, N. XY., Munson-Williams Proctor Inst.: 
Reet coll. prints, to Mar. 22. 


Vancouver. B. Ca, Art Gall.: Cour. Jap. ptg... 


to Mar. 8: Fr. impress. Mar. 24 Apr. 19, 
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WORKS OF ART 


p 








Paintings « Furniture 


809 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y 
€ Telephone: TEmpleton 8-2740 œ 






CEORGE 


lEhographs and Ceramics done in Rome 1952 


The CONTEMPORARIES 


9:9 MADISON AVENUE AT 75 STREET 








TN A "€ 


|. March 1-15 SE 
Barbizon-Plaza Art Galle ‘ies 


101 West 58 St, N.Y.C. uem 





THURLOE March 3-28 


NATE HHUA ian 


STAATS 


EDWIN HEWITT GALLERY 


18 East 69 St. N.Y.C. 








Mar. 11- 
Apr. 1 





GALLERY 






1870-1924 
Forerunner of ROUAULT 
Companion of MATISSE, 
-of MARQUET, etc.. . . 


Amrein rt iaae nyaan 


100 Watercolors, 
-. Govaches and Paintings 


NEW. CHAPELLIER 
GALLERY 


e 48 ‘East Sz $t, N.Y. C. il 















through April 4th 


Ludwig Baumann Modern World 
a 35th St. and Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


| | paintings of The Woman 


preview March 16 


| | SIDNEY JANIS 15 EAST 57 


| | New watercolors by 


ERRI RICCI 


through March 7 


| March 9 to 28 
| Eea of the DANCE by 








exhibition by the 
ARTISTS EQUITY ASS'N 
to mar, 30 | n. y. chapter 


ARTISTS EQUITY BLDG. è 13 E. 67 
Daily 9 to 9, Sat. & Sun. HF to 3 


€ — ninina, irinen A eee Aeara neinnar 


'S HORSES 


Mar. 16-Apr. 4 





‘Associated American Artists Galleries 
711 Fifth Ave. at 55th M,N. Y. C. 


nap oru um 
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West Palm Beach, Fla. Norton Ball: Anat 
exhib., Mar. TAL , 
Washington, D. C., Core oras Gul: Hiennian 


Mar. 1%-May 3. National Gall: Date coll, 


cont'd. Phillips: Dreier coll. cent'd. Smith 
sonian Inst.: Oehser, to Mar. 15i Sov. ef 


Wash. artists, Mar. 5-29. Whyte: Armer, to 


NEW YORK CITY Exhibitions sre of paintings unless otherwise specified. 


ACA. 63 E. 57...... Refregiss. to Mar. H 
4 Artisss, Mar. 16-28 
A.F.E., 50 E. 34......Jeswald, Mar. li-‘pr. 1 
Alphabet, 216 E. 45... Brosseau, to War. OQ 
Arch, League, 115 E. 40 
Art Directors, to Sar. 7 
Gold Medal, Mer. 9-8 
Argent, 67 E. 33... .. Amer. sculp., to Mar. 8 
Rolins group, Mar. 23-4pr. 1d 
Artists Equity, 1 i3 E. 67 
Theater in art, to War. 28 
Artists’ Gall., 851 Lexington 
Gelubar, te Mar. 22 
Chafetz, woodcuts, Mar. p*Apr.Z 
Art Students League, 215 W. 57 


Concours, to Alay 237 


Assoc, Amer, Artists, 711 Fifth 
Samerien, to Mar. 7 
Atherion, Mar 9-28 
Ulreich, Mar. 16 Ap , 
Babcock, 38 E. 57. Taylor, wirs., to Mar. 38 
Barbison-Plaza, 101 W. 58 
East Europeans, to ^ar. 13 
Barzansky, 664 Madison ..Grosp, to har. 14 
Waij, Mar. IG Apr. l 
Horgenicht, 65 EK. 57...Schunker, Mar. 928 
Brooklyn Mus. Eastern Parkway 
Hogarih, Cruikshank, to Sar. 3 
Burliuk, 119 W. 57.. Caka, to Mar. 21 
MA Tobey. Mar, 2 -Apr 4 
Cadby-Birch, 21 E. 63 Music, Mar. 9- Apr. ag 
Canadian Showroom, 620 Fitih 
Handicraiis, to "pr. 30 
Carlebach, 957 Third Se. Pacific, to Mar. 30 
Caravan, 132 E. 65. Cont. deer.. to Mar. Z1 
Carstairs, 11 E. 57...... Esmond, to ar. Zl 
Chapellier, 48 E. 37... Bonhomme to Mar. 12 
Naidisch, Mac. 1427 
Contemporaries, 959 Madison 
W'ayne, lithos; Lipman-W ulj, sculp., to Mar 15 
Biddle. prints. Mar. n F Apr 35 
Cont, Arts, 106 E. 57. Retrospective, to Mas. 6 
Abavanas, Mas €.27 
J. Genius, Mar. Di Aps. 3 
Peter Cooper, 313 W. 53 
Lund. Mar. 
Copain, B91 First Avenue 
Ferstad. Mar. Vit. Aps. 5 
Creative, 18 E. 57... Klein, Pack, tœ Mar. 11 
fray, Goldstein, Buesch, Tower Mar. I2- Apr. 11 
Davis, 231 E. 60.. Touster, Mar. Io-Aps 4 
De Nagy, 206 E. 53... Freilicher, te on M 
Le un Mar, 16.2 
Downtown, 32 E. 31. Pegs. of X. Y., to Mac, 7 
Roa Ma r. 16-28 
Durlacher, 131 E. 897. .., OB. Stein. to Mar. 
i Duncan, Mar. E Ape. 4 








28.Apr. 10 





Duvreen, 18 E. 79... Mouert, ta Mar. 31 
Egan, 63 E. 57......... Cornell, to Mar. 10 
Eggleston, 161 W. 57... Group, ta Mar 14 


Tedis, Mar. 14-28 


Este, 116 E. 57 Fr. dwgs.. wiers. te Mar 17 
Feigl, 5601 Madisen......Aanack, Mor. 19.28 


Mi. 6 
am. 5.3] 
i6 Apr 13 


Ferargil, 63 E. 57....... Stevens, 
Cont, Aner 

Fine Arts, 51 E. 37 Ferna., Mar. 

Forty-Fourth. 5St., 133 W. 44 





Cont. Amer, te Mas. 31 

Fried, 6 E. 65 000 uuu Kauka, t Mar 30 
Friedman, 206 E. 19 

Schaffer, degs., to. Mar 30 


Galerie Moderne, 49 W. 53 
E. Goetz, to Mar 28 
285 eS uu Magadan. te Mas. 14 
Chaves. Mar. Agr. 4 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbi# 
Sheiton, Neer. 37.28 
Fitzgerald, Mar. L4$.Agm. 4 
Grand Central Moderns, 138. E. X 
Amer, group. to Mas. 13 
S. Simon, Mar. idi-Ags. 7 
Guggenheim, 1071. Fifth 
Mus, 
Guild Theater, 30 W. 50 
R. Glisert, to Mas. 30 


Ganso, 


Apu l 





Hacker, 24 W, 358... 0. Newell, te Mas. 14A 
Amer, group. Moar. BAS 

Hammer, 51 E. 57... Cetswarth, War. 17-31 
Hansa, 76 E. 12. ....... Forst, tc. Mas. 14 
Muller. Mar. 16-Apr. 4 


Hartert, 22 E. 58 
Fr., Amer. a M te Max. 3] 


Heller, 108 E. 57 De Doego,. te Mia 21 
Hewitt, 18 E. 69... e Coi Palle. Mar, 9.28 
Hugo, 26 E. 55......... Carioian, t Mor. T 

Blinche, Mar. 58-28 
lolas, 46 E, 57.....,.... Ferren. te Mas. 15 


Matta. Mar. 75.28 
Israel Exhib., 22 W. 48 
Davidson, eeulp.. to Mac. 29 
$ : Gar ky, x Mar. 7 
De Kooning, Mar. hu ru 1 
Jewish Musa 92 & Fifth .. Geass. to Maec. 30 
Kaufmann, Find & Lex. 
Koblentz, Trabich, 
Kennedy, 785 Filth 
Garden prints, pees. 
Kleemann, 65 E. 57 
Buget, Venard, Guerin, to Mac, 31 


Janis, 13 E. àT. 


Strodier, te Mas. 17 


te Mar. 41 


ALENDAR 





Mar. iO: Gees, Mar. ii- reni &.. 
"m illiamstown, Mass, Lawrence Art Mus. 
Artis posters, Mar. 19, Apr. 9. 


Niech EM 
Fr., 


Art Gall: = 
Ii Apr. 2. 
Mus.: 


Winnipeg, Canada, 
Smith. Lowry, Mar. 
Worcester, Mass. Art 
Mar. d-Apr. I2. 


Cont. 


Kneedler, 14 E. 57........ Ewing. Mar. 3-21 
De Stael, Mar. 10-28 
 Baziotes, to Mar. i4 

(Cans. dAmer., Mar, 16.31 

Kottler, 33 W. 58 Cont, Amer, to Mar. 31 

Kreushaar, 32 E. 57 ...M. Zarach to Mar. 7 

Mitchell, sculp., Mar. 9.28 

Levitt, 35 E. 49. . Amer. sculp., to Mar. 31 

Lion, 145 E. 52 .........Pagés, to Mar. 31 

Little Studio, 680 Madison 

| Richards, to Mar, 31 

Ludwig-Baumann, 300 Sth Ave. 

Artists’ Equity, to Apr. 4 

Macbeth, 13 E. 57. Amer. group, to Mar. 31 

Main, 38 W. 57. Colescatt, wiers., ta Mar. 16 

Matisse, 41 E, 57.. Manessier, Mar. 10-Apr. 4 

Metrop. Mus., 82 & Fifth 

Root coll, to Apr. 12 

Fr. dwgs, masterpieces, Mar. 15-Apr. 19 

Jap. ptg. sculp., Mar. 26-May 10 

Midtown, 17 E, 97. Amer, group, to Mar. 21 
Milch, 55 E. 57........... «Ricci, to Mar. 7? 
Kayne, to. Mar. 28 


koets, 600 Madison . 


Morgan Lib. 29 E. 36 
Ldscp. 
Mus, of Mod. Art, 11 W.53 
Robinson coll, Mar, 4-Apr. 12 

Mus. of Nat, Hist., 79 & Central Pk. W. 
Jourde, Mar. 5.28 

Nat. dead. of Des., 1083 Filth 

Amer, Pier. Soe., to. Mac. 1X 


diegs., fo Apr. & 


New, 63 W. 44... E. Baizerman, to Mar. 15 
Cont. imer. Mar. 17-31 
New Art, 41 E. AF ....... Group, to Mar. 31 


New Seha 66 W. 12 
Provincetown, ta Mar. 16 
Newton, 11 E. 57...Old masters, to Mar. 31 
Niveau, 63 E. 57 Cont. Fr., to Mar, 31 
Parsons, 15 E. 5T........ Sterne, to. Mar. 7 
K. Pousette-Dart, Mar. 9.29 
Passedoit, 121. E. 57... Kavarsky, Mar. 2-21 
M. Gibert, Mar. 21-Apr. 4 
Pen & Brush, 16 E. 10 


Cont. Amer, Mar. Apr. 1 
Peridot, 6 E, 12...,,...... Group, Mar. 2.28 
Perls, 32 E. 58.......... Austin, to Mar, T 


Cont. Fr., Mar. 
Raymond & Raymond, 43 E. 52 
Picasso, to Mar. 14 
. Marsh, to Mar, 7 
S. Gross, Mar, 9.28 
Riverside Mus., 310 Riverside Dr. 
Arai, Noble, ta Mar. 8 
N. J. Weer, Soc. Mar. -Apr 3 
Roerich Acad., 319 W. 107 
Cont. digs., to Mar. 31 
Roke, 51 Greenwich Ave... Group, ta Mar. 27 
Rosenberg, 16 E. 57 
Hartley, Retine, dwgs., ta Mar. 14 
Collector's choice, Mar. Vi- Apr. 18 


9-Apr. JI 


Rehn, 683 Filth .... 


Si. Etienne, 46 W. 37 sed Blair, to Mar. 21 
Saidenberg. 10 E. 77...... Yeats, to Mar. 16 


Salmagundi Club, : a Fifth 
Wera sculp., 
Salpeter, 42 E., 57 Heidenreich, 
Scalamandre, 20 W. 55 
Directoire, Empire, to Mar. 31 
B. Sehaefer. 32 E. 57 .. Barnet, io Mar. 2 
£. Borih, Mar. 23-Apr. 18 
Schaeffer, 52 E. = .. A. Bayer, to Mas. 14 
Sehempp. 149 E. Brague, to Mar. 14 
Sculpture Coni 16? E. 69 


Mar. 7.28 
Mar, 16.28 


Anniv, exhib, Mar. 15- Apr. 18 
Segy. 708 Lexington 
African sculp., to Mar. 31 


4. Seligmann, 5 E. 57 
Europ. dwgs.. to Mar. 14 


Serigraph, 38 W., 57 Colescortt, ta Mar. 16 

dan'l exhib. Mar. 18-May 4 
Stable, 927 Seventh... Dugmore, to Mar. 14 
Marca-Relli, Mar. 14-Apr. 4 
Tanager, 51 E. 4. Cont, Amer., ta Mar. 31 


Touraine, 920 Madison 
Cont. Fr, ta Mar. 31 
Tribune Subway Gall., 100 W. 42 
Beland, sceulp., to Mar. 16 
Truman. 33 E. 29.... Prints, Mar. 9-Apr. 4 
Valentin, 32 E. 57.. Sutherland, Mar. 10-28 
Fan Diemen-Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57 
Cont, Fr., 
Village Art Center, 44 W. 11 
Fiers., to Mar. 13 
Graphics, dwgs.. sculp.. Mar. 16-Apr. 3 
Firiunae, 42 E. 57 
Afra, Biroili, Marietti ta Mar. 21 
Giasco, Mar. 29-Apr. H 
Walker, 0117 E. 57 ..Iselin, seulp., Mar. 9.27 
f elons, 70 E. 56 ...... .. Dawson, ta Mar. 14 
Fírench, Mar. 16.28 


to Mar. 15 


Werhe, 794 Lexington 

Fraseeni woodcuts, to Mar. 31 
Whitney Mus., 10 W. 8 

Aceessions, Mar. 5-29 

Wilhlenstein, 19 E. 64 
Landmarks in Amer. ptg. to Mar. 28 
Willard, 23 W. 56 0... Connelly, Mar. 3-28 

Wittenborn, 38 E. 57. 
Raffaelli, etek., dwgs., Mar. 3.28 
Chinese dicgs., ta Mar 28 
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| New paidtings 


- MARCA-RELLI 





_ STABLE GALLERY 


apr a e nnaman Tanaman P tione mv Sn MAS ie ESSER eenaa ente t m remporter 


Thru 
Mar. 8 


EYED SER GTS 


BURLIUK GALLERY 
119 WEST 57, N. Y. C., 


| Drawings DY 






Watercolors by 


RATTNER 





Through March 14 


PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 


16 East 57th Street, New York 22 
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TWENTY-FIFTH 


EXHIBITION 
March 15-April 18 





SCULPTURE CENTER 


167 E. 69 St, N. Y.C. 2-5, 7-10 exe. Sat. Eve., Sun. 


FRENCH DRAWINGS 
AND WATERCOLORS 
Through Mar. 17 


ESTE GALLERY 


STEFAN EHRENZWEIG 


10 to 5 EL 5-1768 


Michel G.--——- Mar. 21-Apr. 4 


GILBERT 


OR, BH Me m— A 


French & American Landscapes! 


/PASSEDOIT GALLERY! 


bees 121 E. 57, NLY Coe el 
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Exhibition thru March i 


WARRINGTON COLESCOTT 


RECENT WATERCOLORS 


SERIGRAPH ( (cattery) 38W.97 
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Mar. 14 - Apr. 4 


924 7th Ave. 
ot 58th St. 





OHN NOBL 


1874-1934 
Retrospective Exhibition 


RIVERSIDE MUSEUM 


310 Riverside Drive fat. 103 St.) 
vil te 5 daily, incl. Sun.i d 
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THE CARROW ABBEY HUNT PHILIP REINAGLE, R.A. 1749-1833 
CANVAS: 46 x 681⁄ inches 
COLLECTION: The late SAVILL ONLEY, ESQ.. SOMERSET. ENGLAND 
Conversation group of six members of the Carrow Abbey Hunt. each 
m=mber numbered on the frame from left to right. 
Tae inscription on the back of the original canvas reads as follows:— 
* "This picture, painted in the year 1781 in Norwich by Philip 
C. Reinagle, is the property of Mr. John South Morse for his 
life, to descend to the following persons in rotation:— 
John Morse, Robert Harvey, Jeremiah Tompsen, Jeremiah Ives, 
Timothy Tompson. To remain the property of the Survivor, the 
Possessor to be obliged to keep the picture in Norwich" 
FINE OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 
* 
7A GRAFTON STREET 
- 
OLD BOND ST. 
LONDON W.1 
2 
ELEPHONES: REGENT 2575 & 5280 e CABLES: BRUEGART, LONDON 
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After many years of painstaking 


research, Winsor & Newton have perfected 









a range of fabric painting oil colors. They are 






flexible, fadeless and washable. 


Wirtex colors require no fixing and may be 
applied with the utmost confidence on textiles of all kinds. 
They may be used for free hand brush work, for stencilling, 


and for application through an air brush. 


A range of 13 brilliant colors, also black and white, 


supplied in 2” and double 4” tubes. 


Wintex Fabric Painting Oil Color Set: Containing 12 as- 
sorted 2-inch Tubes of Wintex Oil Colors, Water Color Brushes, 
Turpentine anc Stencilling Medium. 


Ask your local dealer for ful particulars 
or write direct te this office. 





California Distributors Canadian Agents: 
SC HWABACHER-FREY THE HUGHES OWEN CO.,LTD. * Heod Office: MONTREAL 902 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 
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980 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 21 


-= Public CLuction Sales 


AFF PRAISALS FOR TAX AND OTHER PURPOSES - 
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Sale Cpril 8 at 6 p.m. 


MODERN PAINTINGS - 
AND DRAW N GS 
AFRICAN SCULPTURES 






Belonging 7 
of Neu York « Wh Additions 


from Other Owners 


Propert s of the 
KLEEMANN GALLERIES 


p nsequent to Removal Tm Their 


Mp iy Rt. RyRy Ay ay iy he Re oq eina 
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Barque a la Rive, | au Pied d'Un Groupe 
d'Arbres by Corot, : painted in 1865-70; Nu 
Etendue by Matisse painted in 1917418; The 
White Church and Scene d'Hiver by Utrillo 


lithographs, many in 
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Braque, Cassatt, Cezanne 
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color, » Danid 





gall, “Degas, Dufy Ensor, Gauguin, Klee 
itz, Maillol, Metisse, Miró, Modigliani 









eno, Rouault, Vuillard; an 





extensive group of Toulouse-Lautrec lithographs; 





and graphic work of other artists 


Bronzes i sclude a port ait head by Renoir of his 





an unusuzl bronze relief by Thomas 






TOUR son; 





ewe pertrait heads by Despiau 
and a terra cotta sc ulptare by G. Kolbe 


Illustrated. Catalogue 75¢ 


e 
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The Family by Chaga : 
de Vlaminck; a portrait or the Dutch painter 
Bob Gesinus by Kokoschka 

Other works by Edzard, Bonbois, Bernard Buffet 
Andre Marchand and other artists. An important 





bronze nude by Matisse anc a group of African 


sculptures are included in tbe sale 


Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 


; Passage en Bretagne by EN 





View from March 28 On View from Clpril 4 
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Hiram H. Panxz, President 


Louis J. Marion e — Vice-President 


Max BanTHOLET, Sec etary and Treasurer 
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NEWS 
cordially invites you 


to the exhibition 





of the nation s outstanding 


non-professional paintings 


IHE PRIZE WINNING PAINTINGS 
OF THE 1952-53 


ARI NEWS NATIONAL AMATEUR ' 
PAINTERS COMPETITION 





Friday May I through Saturday May 16 


9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS GALLERY 
admission free ; 


8 


This month 


John Marin at 83 is not only the dean but also one of 
the most youthful of modern American painters. Here 
he recalls his friend, the late Amhur B. Carles, whose 
work is also evaluated by Henry Clifford, Curator of 
Painting at the Philadelphia Museum. He helped organ- 
ize the Penn Academy's Carles memorial show. .. . 
Henri de Montherlant, one of France’s leading intellec- 
tuals and authors, is of Hemingway’s generation and has 
a similar love of bullfights, which perhaps accounts for 
his familiarity with the little-known Spanish masterpiece 
he describes . . . André Chastel, distinguished Parisian 
art historian, is author of a forthcoming book on 
Leonardo and some of Europe's mest perceptive criticism. 


Next monti 


The eagerly awaited results of ARTNEWs' National Ama- 
teur Competition as its exhibition opens in New York, 
with colorplates amd reproductiors of the medallists . . . 
Review of the Whitney’s view of U.S. sculpture, water- 
colors and drawings . . . Edgar Wind on Rouault and 
religious painting . . . Jack Twerkov paints a picture. 


Editor and Publisher Alfred M. Frankfurter 
Managing Editer Thomas B. Hess 
Associate Editos Henry A. La Farge 
Dorothy Gees Seekler 
Contributing Editor Henry McBride 
Editerial Associates Larry Campbell, Robert Goodnough, 
Barbara Guest. Betty Holliday, 
Eleanor C. Mamro, Fairfield Porter 
Design Director Bradbury Thompson 


Associate Publisher Robert E. Baker 
Circulation Manager Lewis W. Solomon 
Production Manager David W. DeAemand 
Production Assistant E. F. Zitrin 


Advertising representatives 
New York, N. Y. Robert S. Fraskel, William Kirkaldy, 
654 Madison Avenue; Templeton 8-3730 
Chicago, Ill. Harvey R. Kisen, 360 N. Michigan 
Avenue; central 6-9872 
Great Britan Will Kitchen, fr. Magazines, Ltd., 
131 Fleet Street, London, E C.4. 


ARTsEws is published monthly from September to May, 
quarterly June-July-Augwst, and copyright 1953 by The Art 
Foundation, Inc., 6541 Madison Avenue, New York 2L, N. Y. 


Subscription. rates: Full subscription, consisting of the 
ten monthly issues amd ART NEWS ANNUAL CHRISTMAS EDITION, 
$9.50 per year in U.S.A. Regular menthly edition only, $7. 
per year in U.S.A. (Foreign postage $1. per year additional.) 
Single copies of the regular monthly e-ition, 75€ each. Single 
copies of ART NEWS ANNUAL CHRISTMAS EDITION, $3.50 each. 


The Editor welcomes and is glad to cons@er mss and photographs 
sent with a view to publication. When uxsuitable for publication, 
and if accompanied byweturn postage, every care will be exercised 
toward their return, although no responsibility for their safety is 
undestaken. Under no circumstances will the custody of amy object 
of art whatever be accepted if sent to the magazine unsolicited for 
inspection. No opinions on authorship, authenticity or valuation 
can he given, nor can the magazine act as the intermediary in gales. 


The complete contents of cach issue of ARTNEws are indexed in 
The Art index, published quarterly and available ir public libraries. 
The name. cover, colorplates and entire contents of ARTxEWs are 
fully protected by copyright in the U. S. A and in foreign countries 
and may nct be reproduced in ary manser, in whole or in part, 
without written consent. Title registered U. S. Patent Office. En- 
tered as second-class matter Feb. 5, 1909, re-entered June 17, 1948, 
at the Pest Office, New York, N. Y., under the act of Mar. 3, 1879. 
Credits: P. 19, colorplate Ambassador Publishing Co., London; 
p. 25, photograph Anderson, Rome. 
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Articles 


Abstract report for April 
On my friend Carles 
Prophet with honor 

This picture is my picture 
Cubism: discovery to décor 
Hartl paints a picture 
Individual Smith 

Bingham re-understood 
Misunderstood Léger? 


Major illustrations 


Grasshopper, colorplate 

Untitled abstraction, colorplate 
Finis Gloriae Mundi 

Still-life 

Demoiselles d’Avignon, colorplate 
Autumn Still-life, colorplate 
Eulalia Hockaday 

| The Builders 


Departments 


Editor's letters 

Art news of America 
Amateur standing 

The antique collector 
Bookshelf 

Coming auctions 

Editorial 

Reviews and previews 

Art news from London 

Art news from Los Angeles 
By Henry McBride 
Letters: the amateur question 
New sources, new materials 
Where and when to exhibit 
Competitions, scholarships 


The exhibition calendar 


Cover 





ART... 


16 Henry McBride 

20 Jehn Marin 

21 Henry Clifford 

24 Henri «e Montherlant 
26 André Chastel 

30 Fairfie-d Porter 

34 

36 

31 


19 Graham Sutherland 

20 Arthur B. Carles 

25 Valdés Leal 

26 Pablo Picasso 

29 Pablo Picasso 

36 Leon Eartl 

36 George Caleb Bingham 
31 Fernand Léger 


10 Malco«m Vaughan 


43 DenysSutton 
44 Jules angsner 


Reproduced for the first time in color: 
a detail of the 1st-century A.D. murals of 
Bacchic rites, in the Villa of the Dio- 
nysiac Mysteries in Pompeii, from Ro- 
man anc Pompeian Painting, by Amadeo 
Maiuri, Curator of the Naples Museum. 
Socn to be published by Skira, the book 


wil. be -eviewed in a forthcoming issue. 





DUVEEN 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


$ 


LOVELY CHILDREN 


By 


BRITISH MASTERS 
OF THE 18TH CENTURY 


Exhibition 
April Ist through the 30th 


m 


DUVEEN BROTHERS INC. 
18 EAST 79 STREET 


NEW YORK 2r, N.Y. 


{DITOR’S LETTERS 





Sir: 
Maybe you've noticed that once you 
got me to do a satire on a show 
[A.n., Mar. '52] to raise money for 
a museum to enable it to purchase a 
painting of mine that was reproduced 
in Hess’ book which he thought was 
a waterfall but was a windfall, and 
the circular current in my mind made 
me wonder whether the money you 
paid me should be returned to some- 
body to start some sort of fund for 
this sort of fun. You know things are 
getting so complicated these days it's 
all one can do to keep body and soul 
together what with everything going 
the way it is. 

Ad Reinhardt 

New York, N. Y. 


Sir: 

I am very pleased with your February 
issue. The reproductions in color are 
superb. But I particularly enjoy the 
small booklet insertions of sketches 
and paintings. 

The issue of the Annual was my 
very first. This book is far more than 
I had anticipated. It is difficult to 
understand how it can be sold at such 
a low price. 

The avant-garde is beyond me, but 
I find that the magazine as a whole 
provides a very fine balance between 
the representative and illustrative. 

Thanks to ARTNEws I am gaining 
a much broader comprehension and 
enjoyment of art. 

Delby Rudolph 
Jackson, Mich. 


Sir: 
John Rewald has asked me to relate 
another instance of the wholesale 
practice of forging modern paintings 
today, which he discussed at length 
in your March issue. It concerns the 
remarkable metamorphosis of one of 
my own works. 

An oil painting, titled Furnished 
Room, done in 1939, was stored 





away in Hayes Warehouse along 
with many other pictures by the 
now-defunct Bonestell Gallery. After 
a lapse of years and no storage pay- 
ments on the part of the dealer, the 
warehouse set out to obtain its fee 
by means of public sales. Hayes con- 
signed the pictures periodically to a 
well-known auction house. 

My picture, signed with the usual 


JS monogram, was purchased at one 
of these sales. An acquaintance had 
seen the transaction and informed 
me of it at a much later date. But 
several weeks ago another message 
reached me in time. A friend saw Zi 
back on display, at the same auction 
house, the modest canvas now brand- 
ishing the great name of Bonnard 
in one corner. He hurriedly phoned 
me, and the chase was on. I went 
over the following day only to dis- 
cover the sale had taken place „the 
evening before. I found the picture 
stacked with other sold items against 
one wall. I asked for the proprietor 
and faced him with a catalogue from 
a one man show of mine in 1945, on 
the cover of which was a reproduc- 
tion of my painting. 

The fact that the canvas even con- 
tains, in however sketchy a form, a 
self-portrait reflected in the dresser 
mirror, did not seem to deter the 
avid forger. An interior can be mofe 
“rewarding” if it is by Bonnard, just 
as a nude can be more valuable if 
it is by Matisse; a dark landscape 
may be Corot, a light one Pissarro, 
etc. 

I have taken legal action to track 
down the consignor and forger and 
to obtain rightful possession of my 
work. ARTNEws and Mr. Rewald 
are to be congratulated for turning 
the spotlight on the whole corrupt 
racket. 

Joseph Solman 
New York, N. Y. 


Sir: 
I was reading the January issue of 
ARTnews last evening when I was 
brought up sharply in your compila- 
tion The Year's Best: 1952 with the 
phrase “a series of shockingly poor 
group gifts which have been palmed 
off on a number of provincial ma- 
seums," Of course many, in the pro- 
fession and in the specific “prov- 
inces," cannot fail to know to what 
this refers. I suspect I am not the 
only one who is hurt and troubled. 
The *poor gifts palmed off" have 
been and are being sought by a 
respectable number of the nation’s 
not the least consequential art mu- 
seums. The opportunity to define a 
theme for, or the scope of, each 
group gift within a broad area, and 
to select and request the specific 
works to make up each group, has 
been and is being sufficiently af- 
forded the responsible representa- 
tives of each museum concerned. It 
should be apparent that the gift thus 
defined, selected and accepted, re- 
flects upon the museum's representa- 
tives and its trustees more perti- 
nently than upon the donors. Your 
use of the phrase “palmed off" is 
seriously questionable. And your 
blanket judgment of “shockingly 
poor" quality criticizes not a few in 
the art museum profession. e: 
As you have indicated to me, you 
hold that one masterpiece has more 
of aesthetic and educational value 
than the sum of a gallery filled with 
lesser works. This is a defensible 
position. It tends however to philo- 
sophical absolutism—if you allow 
[Continued on page 63] 
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Important arrivals at the 


Important traveling loan exhibitons 
converge upen New York Ciry this 
month. The magnificent assemblage 
of French drawings [A-N., Now. '52] 
from the fifteenth through the nine- 
teenth centuries, which opened at the 
National Gallery. Washington, D. C, 
is at the Metropolitan ‘to April 191. 


Met in New York 


la» 176 drawings, never before 
s: cwn in this country, have been in 
C eveland, St, Louis and Cambridge, 
Mess. Another National Gallery ex- 
h-Fition, the dramatic survey of Japa- 
nese art, covered in ARTNEws in 
J muary, remains at the Metropolitan 
through May 10. 


Sixteenth-century Nuremberg in Washington 


Two German illuminated choral 
manuscripts, ca. 1540, reeentiy pre- 
sented bv the Church of St. Law- 
rence, Nuremberg, to Mr. Rush H. 
Kress, who donated the money for 
the church's restoration last vear, 
are on exhibition at :he National 
Gallery, Washington, D.C. Setting 
for the large vellum volumes, with 
their elaborate floral borders and 
miniature jllustratiens, is previded 


Decorators in the swim 


New fabrics, wall ceverings and fur- 
niture held the spotlight in the 
annual design competition at the 
twenty-second annual eonterence of 
the American Institute of Decora- 
tors, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York [to April 2]. Nineteen 
citations of merit for outstanding 
designs in these categories of home 
furnishings, made available to the 
consumer during 1952, were selected 
from 431 designs submitted from al! 
parts of the world. No awards were 
given for floor coverings or lighting. 


First prize in American Institute of 
competition: fiber-glass wall covering thy Laverne. 


Illinois festival 1953 


This year, sculpture has been added 
t® the selected group of painters 
which, every year since 1948, the 
University of Illinois has presented 
as part of its Festival ef Gontempo- 
rary Arts—painting, architecture, 
music, theater, and so ferth. The 
title of the exhibition in the Archi- 
tecture Building at Urbana is thus 
changed to Contemporary Painting 


APRIT. 1953 


be a collection of graphic art of the 
s me period from the Lessing J. 
Rosenwald Collection. Engravings 
asd woodcuts which Jakob Elsner, 
deeorator of the chorals, might have 
sec in Nuremberg are included 
ve fh famous and lesser known ex- 
amples by Schongauer, Dürer, Pley- 
denwurff, Wolgemut and others. The 
Caarch of St. Lawrence was dam- 
aed during World War IlI. 


T=xture, freedom of form, versatility, 
ud ity, honesty and simplicity of de- 
si were important elements in the 
selection of the prize-winners. First 
awards went to: Estelle and Erwine 
Laverne, New York, for a fiber glass 
azc Lurex texture wall covering; 
D5 ores de Maria and Karl Laurell, 
beta of Plymouth Colony Weaving 
S cp, Plymouth, Michigan, each for 
lisen and metallic casement fabrics; 
aec Count Sigvard Bernadotte, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, for a Danish 
beech chair with hinged back. 





Jecorators 


art Sculpture [to April 12]. The 
paints of view represented range 
‘rem Zorach, Reder and Baizerman 
o modernists Smith, Lassaw, Hare 
ard Lipton. The painters include 
n.ry well-known names as in pre- 
vi-us years, and there is a rotation 
rem year to year as is the practice 
n the Whitney Museum annual 
exa bitions. 
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by Pierre E. Falconet, 1741-1791 


ierre Falconet 


Harriet Parrot 
An Engraved Work b- 


FINE 
PAINTINGS 





15 EAST 57th STREET 
| NEW YORK CITY 


AMATEUR STANDING 





How much to paint? 


Letters from amateurs expressing 
their enthusiasm about leisure-time 
painting also have frequently com- 
mented on “how difficult it is to 
get started" or to know “where :o 
begin." Questions such as these have 
received sympathetic attention from 
Lincoln Rothschild, now Executive 
Director of Artists Equity Associa- 
tion (author of Sculpture through 
the Ages), who has guided amateur 
painting activities both while he was 
chairman of the art department at 
Adelphi College, Long Island, and 
also in classes he conducted at the 
Y.M.-Y.W.H.A., one of New York’s 
best-known cultural centers. We pass 
on his advice to beginners, summed 
up in his own words: 

One of the commonest problems of 
beginning students is “how much” 
to paint Many seem to feel they 
must virtually reproduce their field 
of vision on the canvas. The care- 
fully set up pitcher and bowl become 
a couple of tiny dots somewhere 
near the center, and there ensues a 
mighty struggle to draw the stool on 
which they are set up, the corner of 
the room beyond, and perhaps the 
stack of unused easels or chairs off 
to the left, in a desperate attempt 
to “fill out” the picture to the hith- 
erto ignored edges of the canvas or 
paper. This can be done successfully 
of course, but for most beginners a 
still-life is more simply approached 
as a "portrait of" an object or group 
of objects. 

In any case, the first important 
decision to make is how the objects 
relate to the edges of the surface on 
which they are to be presented, or 
where that imaginary rectangle. 
which is the edge of the picture, 
hangs in mid-air around that group 
of objects. It's entirely up to the 
artist, and it's his first creative de- 
cision in making this new thing un- 
der the sun, another picture. 

He simply decides how it will 
"look right," but what a world of 
different feelings that phrase can 
sum up for diferent artists painting 
the very some subject! Perhaps the 
edge of the picture will be close to 
the objects, making them seem to 
swell powerfully and burst their lit- 
tle world. Perhaps it will be further 
away, and the objects will seem calm 


and aloof, in roomy isolation. The 
picture may be vertical, emphasizing 
the movement or grace of ‘all ferms. 
It may be composed haerizon ally, 
bringing out the bulk, expansion or 
repose implied in horizental em- 
phases. Or vertical objects may he 
played off against a horizontally ex- 
tended space, so that there is a 
sense of tension or balance. 

Once a major emphasis is selected, 
or rather felt in the conmmpositswon— 
like the key or the tempo in a piece 
of music—other things begin to con- 
form. Unconsciously the curved sides 
of the pitcher will be straighiened 
slightly for the vertical emphasis of 
a tall composition, or swung more 
fully to exploit the spatial extension 
of the horizontal. This applies like- 
wise to the selection of detail. 

Students say, “I don't know how 
to draw drapery—or glass: how can 
I get all the folds of that c oth er the 
reflection on that bottle?” The an- 
swer, whether for student or master, 
is not only that you cant but you 
don’t want to. Take the ones you 
need. You are making something 
new on your canvas. What you see in 
front of you is simply a let of 
suggested materials you may u-e. If 
you were putting up a shelf in tlre 
kitchen, you would go to the cellar 
and pick out a couple of likely look- 
ing pieces of wood. You wouldnit 
feel obliged to work all the wood 
you had into that one shel’. 

So you take what you want. And 
you want the things tha! add up; 
things that corroborate ore another 
in the new truth that is your picture, 
The fact that a given fold or high- 
light is present in the object is 
meaningless to the truth of your 
picture. An unconcerned witness, the 
object corroborates your pscture only 
until the day is over. Then the bottle 
and the cloth go into a cupboard, 
and you take your picture home, 
perhaps miles away. Now the reality 
of your picture must depend on how 
much the things you have selected 
to put into it are able mutually to 
corroborate one another. You pick a 
few long folds from the drapery in 
the background, and don’: let them 
break until they get right down to 
the table top, so they agree with the 
tall bottle that this is a space that 





Wolf Ubogy, drug store employee and amateur painter, was given 
a one man exhibition, including Sandhogs, By his union local. 


extends up and up. You pick those 
highlights on the bottle that repeat 
contours; and folds of drapery, 
cracks or edges in the table top 
that somehow describe the extension 
of space back and forth, or right 
and left, in which the objects exist. 

Now, if this procedure is followed 
sensitively and the relations are 
woven together with sufficient rich- 
ness and vitality, you will end up 
with a picture that is an integrated 
pattern of aesthetic gestures, a fine 
fabric of directions, areas, volumes, 
textures, ratios and other plastic es- 
sences. But they will incidentally 
marshal themselves, as well, into a 
suggestion of natural forms. The re- 
sult, the vision, will be your own 
choice, or the sum of your choices, 
whether the object or the aesthetic 
insight emerges paramount. 


Philosopher-amateur-painter 


Most of the time Frank S. Gordon, 
M.D., of Blairstown, N. J., is a typi- 
cal country doctor looking after the 
fifteen hundred members of his com- 
munity; but when Dr. Gordon puts 
down his stethoscope, he becomes an 
amateur painter, philosopher, poet 
anc art critic, whose paintings have 
most recently been exhibited in 
Rahway, N. J. At many past shows 
he has received awards from the 
American Physicians Art Associa- 
tion, while his writings—a long cata- 
logue which explained the Rahway 
show; his poetry; and a book on art 
criticism, Painting the Invisible— 
have also received notice. Dr. Gor- 
don’s interest is the translation of 
poetic ideas into pictorial terms, and 
these ideas are painted sometimes 
symbolically, sometimes realistically 
or in abstract styles. He tries to in- 
corporate many references into a 
simple image: trees suggest the in- 
terior of a cathedral, a circle repre- 
sents deity, vertical lines symbolize 
aspiration and dry twigs when ar- 
ranged in a pattern, can remind us 
of an open flower and, thus, the 
coming of spring. Dr. Gordon uses 
oils, tempera and also materials like 
gold leaf for his canvases. 


Union debut 


Its first venture into art activities, 
Local 1199 of the Retail Drug Em- 
ployees Union presented a one man 
show by Wolf Ubogy, a veteran 
member of this local (he is a steward 
at the Beck Drug Co.) and a leisure- 
time painter for decades. The show 
takes his work from the 'thirties, 
when he was painting working peo- 
ple in a simplified and symbolic 
style, apparently inspired by the 
Mexican muralists, to his latest 
semi-abstract landscapes. This pres- 
entation afforded his fellow union- 
ists the advantage of seeing the 
step-by-step progress in his develop- 
ment, a fact which they commented 
on favorably. The range of his work 
was wide and adventurous, both in 
medium and style. Smaller charac- 
ter zations of girls, older women and 
working men in ink, showed an 
ability to reduce a figure to humor- 
ous or compassionate essentials. In 
his oils, Ubogv had often hesitated 


between a wish to construct with 
clearly defined planes and an im- 
pulse to give his brush free rein in 
the manner of Van Gogh. In pic- 
tures like Nocturne, Harlem River, 
one of his best, and Provincetown 
harbor scenes, the romantic mood 
quality had won out. In a picture of 
a child whose pensive face is framed 
by an enormous sweep of a straw 
hat, both directions were brought to- 
gether in an appealing image. 

While some unionists admitted to 
being puzzled by Ubogy’s more ab- 
st:acted forms, they were willing to 
learn. Many came out the evening of 
the opening to a forum, called “Un- 
derstanding Art,’ where a well- 
known artist tried to answer their 
questions after his slide-illustrated 
talk. 

On the “comments invited" form 
provided by the union, one member 
wrote: "This was the first art ex- 
hibit lve ever attended. To think 
that one of our own members could 
have such an exhibit! I really was 
amazed." Plans are already afoot 
for future exhibitions at Local 1199. 


Tips and trends 


Reports from amateur groups across 
the country highlight the following 
activities: 

Monthly open criticisms, with 
members invited to bring a canvas 
each to be criticized by a profes- 
sional (engaged by the group) have 
proved popular in both New Eng- 
land and Western groups. Alternat- 
ing with business meetings, these 
"workshop" evenings are sometimes 
concluded with a demonstration of 
a way of using some medium. 
Sidewalk exhibitions, extremely 
successful in Florida and Texas— 
where they are usually held in patios 
and gardens—have also proved feasi- 
ble along the thoroughfares of sev- 
eral cities. Denver's sidewalk exhi- 
bition is now an annual affair, 
sponsored by the Denver Post and 
held in front of its building, where 
it is viewed by thousands and at- 
tracts wide comment. 

Associate membership status has 
been established fer amateurs not 
yet ready to exhibit, but wishing to 
apply for membership, in clubs 
where organizing and participating 
in shows is a major part of the pro- 
gram of mor2 experienced artists. 
The Denver Art Club reports good 
results from admitting fledgling 
amateurs “to all advantages except 
the privilege of exhibiting and vot- 
ing. At the end of six months they 
can again apply fer regular mem- 
bership.” 

Adult education classes are run by 
numerous local colleges. Contact 
with art departments in nearby col- 
leges is now a “must” for a good 
many amateur groups. Typical are 
the results reported by the Anderson 
(Indiana) Civie Art Association 
(affiliated with the Fine Arts Club 
of the Anderson College). This live- 
ly group, whose active program in- 
cludes showings of art films and 
luncheon meetings, schedules four 
exhibitions, one devoted exclusively 
to amateurs. D.G.S. 


Robert S. Sloan joins the Ranks 
eno of HI-TEST Boosters 




















ROBERT S. SLOAN 
Cooperating Artist Portraits, ine. 
"Portrait Center ef America" 


Robert S. Shean’s paintings have 
been shown at Carnegie, Corcoran, 
National Gallery of Art, and 
Brookłyn Museums. International 
Business Machines, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, Chaplin collection, and 
Firestone collection have purchased 
Mr. Sioan’s works. His portraits 
have appeared on Time and 
Business Week covers. 
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"One thing I always look for in an oil color 
is density. I have found that the high degree 
of opacity of HI-TEST Oils prcduces 






What do you look for in an oil 
color? Brilliance .. . smoothness ... 
clarity .. . uniform consistency? 
You'll find them all... all of the time 
...in HI-TEST Artists Oil Colors! 






exceptionally deep, rich color values." 





All HETEST Artists Oil Colors equal 
U.S. Bureau of Standards CS 98-42...and 
the rigid permanence requirements of the 
American Artists’ Professional League. 


Discaminating Artists Depend 
on HI-TEST Artists’ Oil Colors 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. SARGENT BUILDING, BROOKLYN 20, N.Y. 


THE ANTIQUE COLLECTOR 





Wei Chinese sculpture 


On Fifty-seventh Street the other day, 
Mr. Caro, successor to C. T. Loo, 
showed me, among other things, what 
Osvald Sirén would call one of the 
most purely native specimens of 
early religious art ever made in 
North China. It is a low-relief sculp- 
ture in soft grey stone, 2 feet high— 
a Taoist stele in the vigorous, primi- 
tive style of the Northern Wei dy- 
nasty (386-557 a.p.). They say it 
comes from Sian-fu, in Shensi, and 
represents a Buddhist deity, T'ien 
Tsun. He is seated on a throne with 
lion heads at each end. Two figures, 
one on each side, stand with clasped 
hands, adoring him. The shape of 
the stone represents the god's halo 
in the form of a pointed arch. The 
arch carries a carved border of con- 
ventionalized flames. 

As in most Wei carving from the 
neighborhood of Sian-fu, there is 
evidence in this example that the 
Chinese artist had but scant knowl- 
edge of Indian Buddhist iconog- 
raphy, for while he has aimed to 
produce a Buddhist image, many of 
his details are Chinese Taoist—for 
example, the high Taoist caps, and 
the fact that the figures are swathed 
in robes whereas Indian Buddhas 
usually show one shoulder bare. 

The details are characteristic of 
primitive We: steles from Northwest 
China, which is to say, the main 
lines are boldly clear, the forms 
rhythmically expressive and the 
design as a whole decoratively effec- 
tive. But let me quote an old school- 
mate, Alan Priest, now curator of 
Far Eastern art at the Metropolitan 
Museum, who has summarized the 
characteristics of Northern Wei fig- 
ures with remarkable brevity: “The 
line of the evebrows continues with- 
out a break down the sides of the 
nose, the necks are long, almost 
conical, and the lines of the drapery 
are clear and simple, with careful 
balance and repetition.” It might be 
a direct description of this stele. 


Sasanian silver 


Across Fifty-seventh Street that 
same day, in the gallery of Fahim 
Kouchakji, other treasures were 
brought under my gaze. Included 





Sasanian silver hunting plate of King 


Kavadh I (488-532 A4.p.) ; at Kouchakji. 


was an ancient Persian (Sasanian! 
silver plate with repoussé decoration 
of a king hunting stags. Sasanian 
silverwork is often said to be the 
finest of its type ever produced. To 
make it even rarer, as far as we are 
concerned, most of the surviving 
pieces are owned in Russia. Of these 
Sasanian royal hunting plates less 
than a dozen are believed to exist. 
Only one other—that owned by Mrs. 
Cora Timken Burnett—is known to 
be in private American hands 

The technique employed is ex- 
ceedingly delicate. From thin sheets 
of silver the figures are beaten out 
in high repoussé then cut from the 
sheet, leaving narrow margins that 
are bent and inserted into slits in the 
plate whieh have been made to re- 
ceive them. The vividness cf the 
raised figures, is striking, offering a 
three-dimensional suggestion cf life. 
The addition of parcel gilt lends a 
final touch of decoration. The dating 
of the plate has been arrived at by 
identifying the huntsman, from the 
crown he is wearing, as King Kavadh 
I (488-532 A.D.). 


Meissen coronation plates 


Sundry trinkets and junkets te com- 
memorate the forthcoming coronation 
remind us of finer mementos that 
have been made in other times. One 
such was a beautiful and simpie din- 
ner service made in Meissen por- 
celain. There were many royal din- 
ner sets produced in Meissen vare in 
the eighteenth century but there was 
only one coronation set—the red-and- 
gold armorial service made in 1730-32 
for the coronation of August IH, king 
of Poland and Saxony. Three pieces 
of it recently came on the market in 
New York. One was prompily ac- 
quired by the Metropolitan Museum; 
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Louis XV commode by Rübestück, ca. 1770, dec- 
orated in yellow lacquer; at A. & R. Ball. 


the other two may still be seen at the 
gallery of J. J. Klejman. 

They are superb Meissen work, a 
pair of white porcelain plates with a 
broad border of gold “lace” and a 
centered insignia showing a crown 
above a gold shield which bears the 
royal coats-of-arms of Poland and 
Lithuania with the arms of Saxony 
and Wettin added. The background 
of the eoats-of-arms is painted iron 
red; and delicate flecks of other col- 
ors occur in scattered sprays of tiny 
flowers, indianische Blumen. 

When you hold these plates against 
a strong light you discover that be- 
neath the gold of the shield is a layer 
of pink luster. This pink luster tells 
us that the plates are authentic, for 
in faked copies of this coronation 
service (excellent imitations have 
been made) the undercoloring is 
puce. The marks on the back of the 
plates—crossed swords in under- 
glaze blue—are also correct and, 
confirming the pedigree, there are in- 
cised marks which were added when 
these plates passed through the por- 


celain inventory once taken at Castle 
Johanneum. 


Louis XV commode 


Few examples of eighteenth-century 
furniture in white, blue, yellow or 
green lacquer have been shown in the 
United States. In general, mostly red 
lacquer furniture and the black and 
gold are familiar. True, red or black 
were favorite tomes, yet a variety of 
furniture lacquered in other colors 
was made in Europe. Several fine ex- 
ample are to be found in the galleries 
of A. & R. Ball. New York. One is a 
Louis XV commode in yellow lacquer 
decorated with Chinese scenes and 
figures in darker tones. The lacquer- 
ing is of distinction, and the com- 
mode is worthy of the decoration, be- 
ing in detail after detail a superior 
piece. It bears stamped in the wood 
the name of the Paris cabinetmaker, 
Francois Rübestück (active 1766-85), 
whose taste has been described as al- 
most flawless. Obviously this is one 
of his greatest achievements; for 
while Rübestück was, as Salverte re- 
minds us, elegantly skillful (“adroit 
et soigneux”), he indulged in the bot- 
tle so often that his cabinetmaking 
was not always his best. Reflecting 
his taste, the gilt-bronze mounts— 
lion masks, foliage and lion paws— 
add grace without distracting from 
the force of form. The top is a shaped 
slab of Italian Portor marble, black 
with streaks of white and yellow. 
Malcolm Vaughan 





Meissen plate made for the coronation 


of August III, 1732; at J. J. Klejman. 
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ihe miracle modern medium of our time! 


Bocour's Magna Plastic 

Artist Paint is revolutionary in 
development, and revolutionary in its 
end result: for in Magna, 

the pigneents are locked in the molecular structure 
of the vehicle! The color and 

the carrier are not simply blended; 

they are actually and ideally one! 
MAGNA IS PERMANENT! 

The miracle new plastic vehicle preserves 
the eternal, unchanging essence 

of celor zs the old oils never could. 
Under Fadeometer tests equal to 

200 years of aging, Magna 

colors remain constant! 

MAGNA IS FAST DRYING! 

Used from the tube, Magna dries 


in two hours or less! 


MAGNA IS BRILLIANT, INTENSE, VERSATILE! 
Use it exactly as you use fine 

oil paints. For direct painting, for 
underpainting, fer transparent water color 
effect. Magna is completely 

compatible with linseed oil 

and turpentine. 


Magra Trial Set includes these sample colors, 
replacemert in a full range of colors 
in studio size tubes, at your dealer. 


ALIZARIN CRIMSON 
BURNT SIENNA 

BURNT UMBER 
CADMIUM YELLOW MED 
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IVORY BLACK 
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SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Because we know that once you try the 
new, miracle—Magna, you will want replacements in regular, studio 
size tubes. The Magna Trial Set, worth well over $5, is made available 
to you at the one-time-only sPECIAL PRICE oF $3.75. Discover MAGNA 
today! Mail this coupon for your MAGNA TRIAL SET! 
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Light on the Dark Continent 


African Folktales and Sculptures. By 
Paul Radin and J. J. Sweeney, edi- 
tors. Bollingen Series, Pantheon 
Books, N. Y. $8.50. 

The scepticism which greeted the 
publication of the first folktales from 
Africa brought by European mis- 
sjonaries parallels the relegation of 
Negro sculpture to the limbo of nine- 
teenth-century ethnological museums. 
It seemed at that time incredible 
that such sophistication and cultural 
maturity could proceed from the 
Dark Continent. Even today the idea 
persists that the almost total absence 
of cosmological myths in native 
African tribes is evidence of a more 
primitive mind than, for instance, 
the Polynesian or the American 
Indian. This selection of eighty-one 
folktales from a corpus of more than 
seven thousand in print, gathered by 
various authors from the oral litera- 
ture of Africa, together with mag- 
nificent reproductions of Negro 
sculpture, serves to dispel some of 
these erroneous notions. “Rarely has 
man been depicted as more com- 
pletely and inextricably anchored in 
this world," points out Dr. Radin, 
well-known anthropologist who chose 
the tales, in an illuminating in- 
troduction. Plots with mythical he- 
roes are developed in realistic terms, 
giving evidence of ancient cosmo- 
logies which have been pushed into 
the background; and the numerous 


animals tales are thoroughly trans- 
formed and humanized wita psycho- 
logical implications of surprising 
contemporaneity. That they have 
their counterpart in Negro art is 
well illustrated by the 165 plates of 
Negro sculptures photographed by 
Eliot Elisofon, Walker Evans and 
others, and selected from European 
and American collections by J. J. 
Sweeney, art critic and collector. Al- 
though but few correspomd exactly 
with the tales as to tribal prov- 
enance, many come from the same 
general areas. The documentary im- 
portance of this book would have 
been greatly enhanced if Mr. Sween- 
ey's brief historical and critical sur- 
vey had explored the relations be- 
tween the tales and the sculptures, 
which the emotional impact o! the 
latter so eloquently indicate. 


Museums between covers 


Art Treasures of the Metropolitan. 
By the Curatorial Staff. Harry N. 
Abrams, New York. $12.50. 

Great Paintings from the National 
Gallery of Art. By Huntington Cairns 
and John Walker. Macmillan, New 
York. $15. 

These are two excellent additions 
to the growing list of well-made 
American art books. Provided with 
numerous colorplates, they make 
their best claim as comprehensive 
records of two major U. 5. museum 


collections and attest to the fabu- 
lous wealth which is stored on this 
side of the Atlantic, to the credit 
of American connoisseurs who knew 
when to buy and did. 

The Metropolitan staff has done 
a first-rate job of selecting objects 
as well as paintings which not only 
reproduce well but emphasize the 
impressive variety of its holdings. 
One hundred and thirty colorplates 
and eighty-one in monochrome cover 


world art from its beginnings to 
the late nineteenth century. The 
subdivisions into categories may 


seem, at one point, arbitrary—when 
a monumental Maillol torso is rele- 
gated to the “Decorative Arts” sec- 
tion. But the volume includes such 
a diversity of periods, styles and 
mediums—Persian pottery, Chinese 
wood sculpture, Coptic tapestries, 
Japanese scrolls, in addition to the 
French decorative arts and Western 
paintings— that the question of class- 
ification becomes relatively unim- 
portant. A readable introduction 
and text is neither overly modest 
nor does it gloss over gaps and 
shortcomings in the collections. A 
helpful section of notes at the end 
discusses each work in detail. Amer- 
ican art, omitted here, will be cov- 
ered in a forthcoming volume. 
Eighty-five handsome, full-page 
colorplates in the National Gallery 
book sum up recent acquisitions 


from Masolino to Bellows. This is 
a stimulating supplement to the Gal- 
lery’s previous volume, published in 
1944, which included most of the 
high points in Washington’s incredi- 
bly rich collection of masterpieces. 
Facing texts carry quotations from 
literary and critical sources perti- 
nent to the artist or his work. The 
selections show extreme erudition, 
ranging from Virgil to Duncan Phil- 
lips. They are generally provocative 
and apt, particularly when, as in the 
case of Goethe’s reflections on Ruis- 
dael they illuminate a specific ele- 
ment of the picture at hand. 


Books received 


Goya’s Caprichos. By José López- 
Rey. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J. $12.50. 232 pages 
text, 265 illustrations (in 2 vol- 
umes). A new evaluation of the well- 
known series of etchings and draw- 
ings. 

Fragments of Life, Metaphysics 
and Art. By Léo Bronstein. Bond 
Wheelwright, New York. $6.50. 218 
pages, illustrated. Reflections on 
aesthetics by a well-known art his- 
torian, now lecturer at Brandeis 
University. 

International Poster Annual. W. 
H. Allner, editor. Pellegrini & Cu- 
dahy, New York. $10. 184 pages, 337 
plates. The year’s best posters, from 
[Continued on page 65] 
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Modern graphics and bronzes 


A removal sale o: the Kleemann Gal- 
leries, to be held at Parke-Bernet en 
April 7 after current exhibition, is 
wmade up of medern drawings, prints 
and bronzes. Include are a large 
group of pen-and-ink drawings and 
lithographs in coler by Bonnard; a 
wash drawing, a lithograph and sev- 
eral etchings by Braque; a large 
group of etchings by Chagall, notably 
a series of twenty plates illustrating 
the artist’s own life: drypoints by 
Mary Cassatt; a charcoal and peneil 
Standing Nude by Degas; a design 
in watercolor for a mural by Dela- 
croix; lithographs and etchings by 
Raoul Dufy; watercolers and pastels 
by Ensor; some Gauguin woodcuts; 
Paul Klee drawings: lithegraphs and 
etchings by Kollwitz: drawings by 
Maillol; some impertant graphic 
works by Matisse, in@luding a pen- 
and-ink nude also a flower subject 
and a charcoal head. Other items are 
prints by Modig-iani; a woodcut by 
Picasso, Bust oj a Young Woman, 
which makes its first appearance at 
a public sale in America and of 
which only seven impressions are 
known; some Renoir lithographs, im- 
cluding a brilliant impression of a 
portrait of the artist's son. There is 
also an extensive group of Lautrec 
lithographs. mainly im color. Among 
a small number of bronzes are Re- 
noir's Head of Ceco, a portrait of his 
youngest son, formerly in the Frank 
Crowninshield Collection; am unus- 
ual bronze relief, Areawia. by Thomas 
Eakins, sigmed and dated 1883, one 
of only twe known capies of which 
the other is now in the Philadelphia 
Museum; two bronzes by Despiau 
which were formerly in the Crownin- 
shield and Brummer Collections; and 


* a terra cotta kneeling figure by Kolbe. 
Modern paintings and drawings 


Works belonging te James Sauter, 
New York, and other owners will 
come under the hammer at Parke- 
Bernet on April 8, after being shown 
from April 4. Among the important 
paintings in the sale is Goros Boat 
at the Shore, rear a Group of Trees, 
painted 1865-70, formerly in the cel- 
lection of Dr. Seymour, Paris, se- 
corded and illustrated in A. Robaut, 
L'Oeuvre de Corot, 1905. No. 1804. 
Other paintings include Matisse's Re- 
clining Nude, 1917-18, formerly in 
the collections of Lucien Lefebvre 


and Paul Guillaume, more recently 
»clonging to Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., 
and Stanley N. Barbee; The White 
—hurch by Utrillo, an early work, for- 
merly in the collection of Stanley N. 
3arbee, Los Angeles; another Utrillo, 
Winter Scene; and Chagall’s The 
“amily, both from the collection of 
clifford Odets, New York; a Vla- 
minck Landscape in Brittany; and a 
»ertrait of the Dutch painter, Bob 
resinus, by Kokoschka. Other works 
ave by Utrillo, Vlaminck, Edzard, 
Sombois, Bernard Buffet and Mar- 
ehand. Also in the sale are a bronze 
aude by Matisse and a group of Afri- 
^an sculptures. 


Ancient, Gothic and Renaissance 


An Eastern art museum and other 
»wners are disposing works of art 
‘rom the Ancient world as well as 
sothic and Renaissance art, in a sale 
-cheduled at Parke-Bernet for April 
3. The objects will be on exhibition 
rom April 4. In the earlier categories 
ape a large group of Alexandrian, 
Syrian and Roman glass of the sixth 
sentury B.C. to the fourth century 
4.D.; Egyptian antiquities, including 
»renze and wood statuettes of the 
New Empire and Saite periods, mar- 
»le and limestone sculptures of the 
"welfth Dynasty and New Empire, in- 
-luding an important limestone group 
ef a man and his wife, of the nine- 
veenth dynasty; and Coptic ivories 
and stone sculptures. Examples of 
reek and Roman art include Hellen- 
-tic marble heads, bronzes and a 
aandsome imperial portrait head of 
he second century A.D., probably 
~epresenting an Antonine emperor. 
"rom the Gothic and Renaissance 
eras are two thirteenth- or fourteenth- 
century champlevé enamel proces- 
sional crosses; a Renaissance carved 
wory Virgin and Child, formerly in 
he J. P. Morgan Collection; majol- 
“ca; wood carvings and tapestries; 
and a group of about twenty paint- 
ames of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 


Trench furniture 


Two sales of French furniture and 
leeorative objects will occur during 
‘he month at Parke-Bernet. One, on 
April 10 and 11 after exhibition from 
April 4, will come from the Mrs. 
Theodore A. Havemeyer Estate and 
Continued on page 56] 





Arcadia, an unusual bronze relief by Thomas Eakins. dated 1883, 
is in the Kleemann Galleries sale at Parke-Bernet. 1 foot h'gh. 
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You can still order copies ... 


to make your subscription complete .... 


eat 


1953 ART yews ANNUAL 


hailed by critics 
(here are a few typical excerpts)— 


“Modest in price this ARTNEws ANNUAL will still rank with its more 
pretentious competitors. The plenitude of colorplates of Rembrandt and the 
Fauves; the excellence of monochrome illustrations; the admirable facsimile- 
like drawings and imaginative layouts are all on the credit side.” 


—THE NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW 





THE 1953 
ARTNEws ANNUAL “This ANNUAL is a beautiful worthwhile spread of special information and 


first-rate reproductions. The whole volume should be both a bargain and 
delight to either artist or art lover." 


CELEBRATES ARTNEews GOLDEN JUBILEE 
—SACRAMENTO (CALIF.) BEE 


TA m m ym tene te emnt acer ne vemm 
WEN A 
359 





“The 1953 ARTNEWs ANNUAL is delightful to the senses—gratifying to the 


intellect." 
—SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


This superb addition to your library 
contains the following 
important features of lasting interest: 


REMBRANDT— Sixteen full pages of full-color reproductions of his painting 


masterpieces—plus sixteen of his renowned drawings and etchings reproduced 


204 pages (1234 by 915 inches) —FIFTY plates in full-eolor— in gravure illustrate two completely new approaches to this immortal. Rein- 
over 190 other illustrations. troduction to Rembrandt by Alfred M. Frankfurter, Editor of ARTNEws, lucidly, 
] presents the astonishing revelations in Rembrandt's paintings since the recent 

The 1953 ANNUAL, which is sold cleaning of his masterpieces on both sides of the Atlantic. Rembrandt and His 
Critics by Seymour Slive of Pomona College describes the dramatic ups and 

in bookstores throughout the country at $3.50, downs of Rembrandt during three centuries of varying attitudes toward his art. 
is available to ARTNEWS subscribers at FAUVES- The brilliant painting of the young Paris modernists of 1905-08 


nicknamed by critics *The Wild Beasts," and which has influenced all art since, 
thc special price of only $2.50. is discussed in an authoritative article by Bernard Dorival, Curator of Paris’ 
Musée d'Art Moderne, and is illustrated with twenty-four full-color plates. 


Use this coupon to order the 1953 ANNUAL. : ANDRE MALRAUX- The author of the celebrated three-volume “Psychology 
` o? Art" and one of Europe's most distinguished writers, in an essay especially 


ARTNEws, 654 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


commissioned for ARTNEws' Fiftieth Anniversary, defines what makes a master- 


[] As a NEW SUBSCRIBER, enter my subscription to ARTNEws (ten l piece—in terms of sculpture and through a series of special gravure reproduc- 
monthly issues including the 1953 ANNUAL) for which I enclose $9.50. ° tions from his Imaginary Museum. 


[] As a SUBSCRIBER, include the 1953 ANNUAL in my current yearly 


subscription at the price of only $2.50; which I enclose. INGRES- The great revolutionary yet classical painter of nineteenth century 


France is reviewed, on the occasion of the important loan exhibition being sent 
[] I wish to order — . . . . additional copies of the 1953 ANNUAL 
at $2.50 per copy, for which I enclose $_______. (Limit: 5 additional 
copies to a subscriber.) 


° to American museums from his native town of Montauban, by Thomas B. Hess, 


Managing Editor of ARTNEws. Illustrated with eight full-color plates. 


FIFTY YEARS OF HISTORIC PAGES FROM ARTNEws —A Golden An. 


niversary celebration (in facsimile reproduction) of a selection of famous or 











illustrated with landmarks of outstanding events. 


NAME ace uds 
° notorious occasions in art—as recorded in the respective issue of America’s old- 
‘ est art magazine. 
STREET ] 
i * ART NEWS OF THE YEAR- The authoritative, invaluable summing-up of 
CITY ZONE TATE the art events of the 1951-52 season, arranged by easy classifications and 





















d anyones ever had a deat about the ability of amateur 





artists to express akemselve: at least verbally (not that we've 
even slightly underestimated their articulateness in paint), let 
chin read the lettere (see p. 57) in reply to the comments on 





this page in February concen: ng the joys of amateur painting. 


It is only | fair to note that. a good number of the protesting 
ones come either from seifappointed (some not practicing) 
spokesmen fer amateurs, or fgom a few painters who have not only 
utterly misunderstood our seareful attempt at drawing a dis 
tiretion bet ween ihe amateur and the professional but find 
themselves: in Chmistine-lke- incertitude over the category in 
which ther definit tely belon 


PESTE cx Me seem quite sure and satisfied of being amateurs, 





Only a minority of these cor- 








and nobody has spoken for «elf-convincedly professional paint- 
ers, (Are s 
in public, mest of 
silence, while the opposition seems bigger through its justifiable 





* to eonstrue tsat, as usual with such an issue 





those in favcr are applauding in conspicuous 





Storming awd raging?) 
Before a zn and eee brief Patet a at answer- 

ing some of the i 

- "eg to gine. ae delinitios of an amateur "n 

to ao ihe general misconceptions which seem to exist in 

their letters ab: 3 
First of all, when we re-st 

of ; an amateur (a pu 









i materialistic a meaning to the 
e signify not so much employment 
erative sense)—else we would not 
.te it, “source of livelihood"—as 





ibi tion ur i ocerpatione as a major concern and 
devation (im effect. a preoccapation). In other words, Henri 
Rowssean’s : but lonia and source of livelihood was as a cus- 


toms inspector; his major occupation, nevertheless, was painting. 





(One ef our better-h&mored eorrespondents, who writes in the 
celestial name of Le Douanier, is quite right: the good Henri 
would never have called himself an amateur.) The distinction 
between amateur amd professisnal, therefore, has nothing what- 
ever to do with the artist receiving payment for his work nor 
ever with whether ae also werks four or five days a week as 
a teacher er stockbroker ; it ix exclusively based on the degree 
of devotion aad dedication tc kis art and the relative impor- 
tance art eeeupies in his life 

_ Then there are those whose letters inquire (a curious ques- 
. tion and abe way of putting if how you become a professional 











The amateur question—and answers 





except through transitorily- being an amateur, as if the only 
possible prelude to being a professional were not—as in all 
other professions— being a student. This intermediate stage is 
one we have tried to anticipate in, fer example, our National 
Amateur Painters Competition-—bz requiring an entrant to sub- | 
scribe not only to the definition of amateur cited above but 
also to the corollary fact that he is not — for a pro- 
fessional art career." | s 





obj jen. but we MS ace, ‘publicised sah “exhibitions 
(and actively encouraged them long. 
own National Amateur Painters Exhibition). providing these | 
were clearly labeled as exclusively: amateur shows or as "open" 

amateur-professional ones, What we do object to—on grounds 
of ethics and standard of quality—is one man shows. in com- 
mercial galleries like those on Fifty-seventh Street, as well 
as the entire concept of:the amateur painting with intent to 
sell (as distinguished from an occasional er friendly sale). 

Regarding the letter from the D:rector o? "Development" for 
the Lehigh Art Alliance (the organization we mentioned here in 
February), it has a suspicious ring af hucksterish euphemism 
in its high-pressure “selling copy" as well as one of arrogance 
in the demand to print its redundancies in full. Its significant 
passage states that the dairy-farm paintings which we reported 
sold are both by amateurs and prefessionals who (quite laud- 
ably) share the membership of this Art Alliance. If, in his 
eagerness to get publicity for his erganization, Mr. Smith had 
made that clear amid the welter ci releases, copy and photo- 
graphs with which he bombarded our ecitorial offices, the whole 
RS would naturally have ratec quite different space than 

a full page in our amateur department, where it manifestly 
sn not belong. We think the Lehigh project, in the light of 
his correction, was full of good intentions; if it turned out 
agreeable to the egos of the prefessional painters involved — 
and not unfair to the sensibilities of the amateurs who were 
judged without handicap, still better. 

What we remain chiefly interested in is uad in art—and 
then joy for the amateur. Even theugh the new MeCarthyists 
may call it, as one does, “decadent European philosophy," 
think it necessary that a distinction be made between profes- 
sional and amateur—if only for the sake of that fair play often 
labeled "American." But, begging vour leave, we do have an- 
other and perhaps better definition of amateur: anybody who 
calls himself one. A.M.F. 
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By Henry McBride 


ABSTRACT 
REPORT FOR 
APRIL 


Three Americans: 
De Kooning, Tobey, Tomlin 
Two Europeans: 


Manessier, Sutherland 


y study assignment this month stretches clear across 
the ocean and from end to end in these states of America. The 
artists are these: Manessier, a new one from Paris, showing 
at Pierre Matisse [to April 4]; Graham Sutherland, an older one 
from London, recently at Curt Valentin’s, and now starting a 
nation-wide tour at the Institute of Contemporary Arts in Boston; 
Mark Tobey, a very old one from the West Coast, at Marion 
Willard [to May 2]; Willem de Kooning, of New York, at 
Sidney Janis [to April 11]; and Bradley Walker Tomlin, also 
of New York, at Betty Parsons [to April 18]. 

As the fates arranged it, I saw the Tomlin paintings first 
and, in the effort to save time, saw them in his studio in Green- 
wich Village, where I was further indulged by seeing the pic- 
tures one by one. And as these pictures are large and as abstract 
as they come, this was a distinct advantage. Tomlin’s pictures 
are about the closest approach to eye-music that we have yet 
achieved here in America and to hear one at a time—I mean, 
see one at a time—is best. His performances are not wildly 
varied, no more so than are Bach’s. He takes the simplest of 
motives, just like Bach, and plays them up until they over- 
power you at the end, and always with Bach’s assurance of 
knowing where he is going and how to get there. The colors 
are reserved and rather precious and applied with such aston- 
ishing precision that one imagines some new kind of science 
has controlled them—though not mechanically. The touch is 
the touch of the painter and the effect is that of spontaneity. 


Manessier in his Paris studio; his abstractions, based on religious themes, make their U.S. debut at Pierre Matisse. 





As I was leaving the studio I explained to the artist that | 
was deing him up in one artice along with four others and 
since | hac not seen their work I had no faintest idea what 
possible link between them there could be other than the mere 
fact that “all five are alive at the moment.” This produced 
a sharp silence, broken after half a minute by Mr. Tomlin’s 
saying: “But, that is quite a link, don’t you think?” I had to 
admit it was, but all the way aptown after my visit, I kept 
wondering what else he had meant. I could think of at least 
fourteen variatiens to his remark, and this in turn reminded 
me of Rebecca Wests conclusien to her brilliant full-length 
portrait of the nitwit English spy, Marshall, recently printed 
in the Vew Yorker: “The facts »eem to admit of several inter- 
pretatiens. ” 

Graham Sutherland’s work is “ess pure, less intangible than 
Tomlin's. It stil! clings to the e.rth and to terrestrial remem- 
brances. It is abstract but at first you think it isn't. You have 
to look intently at it to dissuace yourself that those are not 
animal forms nor vegetable gr»wths which vou are seeing. 
Sutherland refuses to throw all hat he has seen into the dis- 
card. Like Christopher Fry, the peet, he loves England too much 
for that. Yet he knows he mustr't be literal. The times won't 
permit it. Facts in art are out of fashion. But he will keep 
to the echo of them. He doesn't Sing to the angels like Tomlin. 
He still keeps an eye upon us mortals down below, saying: 
“Things once were entirely bezutiful. This is something of 


what they were," and he is a bit stern ajout it, for you can 
see that it took all of his courage to let aay piece of England 
go. He tries to explain it in a little essay printed in the cata- 
logue, but not with too much success. The best he can do with 
it is to call his art a “paraphrase . . . the very essence of the 
sensation of one's subject," and insists taat when Aeschylus 
said that “dust is mud's thirsty sister," you immediately know 
something of the nature of dust. So you de, of course, but you 
know still more about dust when it gets nto your eye. How- 
ever, we needn't go into that, Sutherland's eyes are reasonably 
clear of dust, and his “paraphrases,” if that is what we are 
to call them, are presented with the utmost clarity. And with 
good workmanship and good English color. And with infallible 
good taste. One cannot be too thankful fer the workmanship 
for there are times when it seems about to vanish from the 
earth. Any one of these pictures would not »nly lend distinction 
to a room, but give assurance to the room's owner that you 
may bomb this earth as much as you like without interfering 
with the central fact that “there'll always be an England." 
When I spoke of the “very old” Mark Tebey, I did not refer 
so much to his years as to his methods. Where Graham Suther- 
land paraphrases his remembrances of thiags seen on an idle 
stroll down a country lane, Mark Tobey »araphrases remem- 
brances of things generations of people have seen on similar 
expeditions into the country. For you must know that Tobey 
has been to the East and his habits of observing and recording 


Bradley Walker Tomlin in his Greeawich Village studio; his large canvases will be in the Parsons’ Gallery forthcoming =xhibition. 





Abstract report for April continued 


have been permanently tinged, in consequence, with Oriental 
oldness. His work is so old, in fact, it isn't old at all—it’s time- 
less. His panels, with indications of past living engraved upon 
them, are subtle beyond anything you might expect from an 
ancient Chinese sage, and yet they impress us Westermers some 
how as authentic and quite readable, and beautiful to the rigl 
kind of a reader. One of his big drawings, called Mountain, woul 
be beautiful, I think, to anybody; and in fact the whole groug 
of new Tobey pictures is calculated to seduce skeptical ama 
teurs into modernism by first making them think that wh: 
they are viewing is classicism. But Tobey’s eastern accent 
curiously ingrained. In his briskly painted version of an Ameri 
can street |below], probably New York's Broadway, in which he 
comes within hailing distance of realism, just to show that he 
could if he would, his colors are strictly Chinese. One coulkc 
swear his palette was charged with pigments from Hongkong 
Manessier, the new Frenchman at Pierre Matisse, has not 


been to China, but one might suspect him to have paid surrep- 


WILLARD CALLERY 





Mark Tobey's The Street, 1952, tempera: “paraphrases 
remembrances of things generations of people have seen." 





titious visits to America. He actually seems more American 
than some of our Americans who have paid visits to Paris. It 
is his manner of painting that suggests this, not his themes. 
He occupies himself with biblical matters, something few of 
our native artists bother about. But even when he paraphrases 
(I must use that word again) such an awful event as the Night 
of Gethsemane, he remains cool, collected and not at all dis- 
turbed in his workmanship. He is not hard exactly, not so 
hard as Léger has sometimes been, but he seems to concede 
a lot to the machine age. As a messenger from Paris, he is not 
cloaked with stylistic news. He appeals to one's taste rather 
than to one's emotions and will gratify “nice people," of whom 
there are a few left, most with his two big versions of Recueille- 
ment Nocturne—very carefully groomed woodland views. 

My last assignment, that with the De Kooning pictures at 
Sidney Janis, I found, should have been my first, for the show 
is highly controversial, destined to upset the irascible more 
completely than anything seen previously this season. I had 
heard in advance that the artist's subject was / oman and knew 
that he, as an artist, leaned heavily upon the abstract, and 
somehow I felt a vague alarm. In France on ne badine pas 
avec l'amour and in America on ne badine pas avec la femme. 
I recalled what Lafcadio Hearn had said to his Japanese pupils 
in one of his lectures: *Let me say then that the all-important 
thing for the student of English literature to try to understand 
is, that in Western countries woman is a cult, a religion, or 
if you like still plainer language, I shall say that in Western 
countries she is a god." 

How had the abstract artist attacked this difficult, this prac- 


tically sacred theme? I soon found [Continued on page 47] 


Willem de Kooning’s Two Women with Still-life, 1952, 
pastel: “she reminds me of a lady of my acquaintance.” 
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This horrifying close-up of carefully observed nature is in the big 
retrospective of Britain's best-known modern painter. The show begins 


this month starting at the Institute of Contem- 


a nation-wide teu 
porary Art, Boston. (27 inches high; lent by the Valentin Gallery.) 





Graham Sutherland: 


Grasshopper, 1948 
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Flowers in a pitcher on a table become splintered into hundreds of brightly colored triangles in the 
late Arthur B. Carles’ personal adaptation of Cubism. This untitled work, ca. 1935, 38 inches high, 


is owned by the Philadelphia Museum, co-sponsor of the Carles exhibition at the Penn Academy. 


By John Marin 


ON MY FRIEND 
CARLES 


9n 


ears ago I served on a jury in Philadelphia to select 
paintings. This service, | must confess, hinged on the good time 
I would have when jury duties were over—with my friend 
Arthur Carles. Well, it worked out fine—we met and did have 
a royal good time in mutual friendship. 

He tall and slim—in motion an easy carefree stride—at ease 
most relaxed—he with a head atop his shoulders well worth 
looking at, with hair thrown back most reaching the shoulders, 
and a beard the magnificent flow of which covered his chest. 
A pair of large luminous eyes had he, they and the mouth quite 
capable of expressing the humors of the man—a plenty of 
which he possessed—and a bubbling over when with his real 
friends who felt the warmth of the man. But when there 
appeared on the scene those antagonistic, he could be mighty 
sardonic, and they, the antagonistic, didn't fare any too well. 


All that he felt false; dishonest, hypocritical, he hated with 


e. 
his whole being. A curious make-up [Continued on page 67] 
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By Henry Clifford 


PROPHET 
WITH HONOR 


Philadelphia, where Carles lived most of his life 
and where he was an mfluential teacher, 


presents e full-dress sarvey of his pioneering work 


vere is to be a mew Carles exhibition, this time a large 
retrospective hommage at the Pennsylvania Academy [to April 
12]. Carles s a provocative £gure. The show we had at the Phila- 
delphia Museum in 1946 sil remains vividly in mind. There 
he was cortrasted with hi- former pupil and great admirer, 
Franklin Watkins. Now a slow of his paintings alone. He stood 
up well against Watkins—I wonder how he will stand up against 
himself when stretched ou. à la Museum of Modern Art—a 
method whech has injured s» many. Too soon and too many! 
In doing a show why mus we always exhibit each period in 


Carles studied in France and was a friend of Matis- 
se: French Hamlet. 1912, is fam this early period. 


———————— 
PEUT ps s 








Arthur B. Carles, 1882-1952, 
photographed by his friend Stiegli-z. 





fair proportion and keep a balance? Why not just show the suc- 
cesses? A small show perhaps, but mo-e flattering to the painter 
and more thrills for the clients. In Car es’ ease we show the very 
early nudes and some of his earliest and frankly embarrassing 
paintings, like the female figure ownec by the Academy of Fine 
Arts? Everyone has the mistakes of early days but why enlarge 
on them? I’m sure Carles would not want that shown. No—the 
best foot forward. But which should they be? 

There are two early French landseapes Fd put in: French 
Hamlet, 1912, with its purplish-blue overtones and reminiscences 


LENNIE S, SUNDHEIM COLLECTION, PHILADELPHIA 





The brilliantly colored summer Flowers, 1926, shows 
Carles’ growing preoccupation with abstracted forms, 


JOHN F. MCCLOSKEY COLLECTION, PHILADELPHIA 
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Prophet with honor continued 


of Gauguin, and French Village Church, ca. 1915, which is all 
purple and white with an astonishingly inventive foreground 
pattern, 

Then there are two large nudes, one very white and munching 
an apple, the other called Large Nude with Bouquet. This. 
while clearly out of Manet, nevertheless shows Carles at once. 
Rich, voluptuous and powerful, the heavy folds of the luxuriant 
curtain in the background recall the unrestrained opulence oi 
Renaissance Venice. The figure is very white with purple 
shadows; the small bouquet of flowers lying on the floor comes 
from Redon through dreams, but is already pure Carles. The 
whole canvas is a bid on a large scale. Does it succeed? Not 
completely. But the vision is there, the aim is high and here is 
a man who is unafraid. We do not find things so bold again 
till the large abstract compositions of the last years. The middle 
vears are a taming, a conditioning and a civilizing, a narroving 


down in an effort to be more organized and controlled. lor- 


tunately for us, though it proved Carles’ strength and his 
weakness, no amount of restraint ever completely held him 
down and he ends as unbridled as he began. 

So what next for the exhibition? Obviously a few of the flower 
p.eces, large and small, which were done in what might be 
termed his middle period, dating roughly between the end of 
World War I and the beginning of the Depression. There 
is a whole series of these, beautiful but unoriginal Here he 
comes dangerously near a number of undistinguished contem- 
poraries. These paintings are more classic—less personal. 
Period bouquets. Large vases of marguerites and marigolds, 
rcses, sunflowers and also calla lilies. The earliest flower pieces 
are wrapped in a smoky-grey haze, dreamlike and soft; Redon 
seen through overtones of Debussy. Carles certainly glanced at 
Van Gogh when he did his Sunflowers, at Cézanne when he did 
his Summer Flowers with its torn blue background; and his 


gradual capitulation to his friend Matisse (whom he had known 


Painting. 1935-40, photographed unfinished (see opposite) . Carles arrived at his abstract equiva- 
lents to still-life shapes slowly, then bound them together with heavy, sinuous, free-form lines. 





MRS. 


m Paris) reaches a climax im the Nasturtiums, 1929, All these 
ire definitely by Carles, bat the all too evident ancestry in 
ach case perhaps makes comparisons here more odious than 
isu |. 

As Carles worked frem Impressionism to abstraction, he 
zaine| in power. Two p-imtings—flower paintings both but 
3 differeni—should be inc eded to show this. The large Flower 
Piece. 1927. first. This composition recalls very strongly the 
Vude with Bouquet. The -ch curtain is here again (though 
much more abstract). A large vase of mixed flowers replaces 
the nude. We also find the «mall bouquet on a chair, the flowers 
emerging from their wrappimg paper as in the earlier composi- 
tion, This painting almost achieves what Carles was trying 
bo say. 

And the second picture, «rangement, 1925. Here Carles not 
only says what he means but actually sings. I do not know 


any other canvas by Carles that is so completely successful, so 


réussi as this one. It is to be looked at more than once, one of 
the rare bull’s-eyes! 

Should one of the White Callas be included? Yes—if only to 
show the interesting affinity with his nudes. Despite his meteoric 
bursts of brilliant color in his flowers, Carles nudes, unlike 
Rubens, remain a chalky white. These white callas have similar 
qualities as well as a most defined sexual quality. Sexual over- 
tones not carried to the Freudian heights of a Georgia O'Keeffe, 
but nevertheless with a blunt insistence. 

And what of the trying question of Carles’ largest canvas, the 
heroic Marseillaise, 1918-19, in the Philadelphia Museum? It 
was painted at the successful culmination of a war to end all 
wars with the world definitely rade safe for democracy. The 
patriotic effusion that must have inspired Carles, the great 
lover of France and of France-American amity, can perhaps be 
forgiven. The vision of Isadora Duncan with her confusion of 


freedom of the body with freedom of the | Continued on page 47 | 


The same Painting, 1935-40, finished: one of Carles’ most complete statements. Mural in scale, its tex- 
tured but spontaneous surface and violent rhythms predict much recent Abstract-Expressionist work. 


ARTHUR 8. CARLES COLUECTION, PHILADELPHIA 
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| By Henri de Montherlant | 


THIS PICTURE IS 








































the. apex of the top level, 
) scales. with. trays in balance. De 
or Jesus. Christ Coes not. permit m to 


igmatized hanc halds a 
e its stigma, my respect 


b 












elieve (as others do) 


finger raised as some women do whg 
hink i it looks distinguished. | 
| On. the right scale is a Bible, a ie the bread oi the 
- pM the purse of charity, surmounted by the swollen heart of 
» Christ and the letters ms. 
| . On the left scale is a goat, symbolizing luxury; a boar, sym- 
t bolizing anger; a peacock, symbolizing false pride; a weasel, 
ue symbolizing someching or other; and a repulsive lapdog (the 
5 perfect Algerian bitch), : eyo uane e pea temper, baseness and 
‘mediocrity. : 
As I have said, the scales balance. On one is writtea Ni mas, 
“No more"; on the other, Ni menos, meaning 





| ich ‘means 
No less." 2E 
^A little owl with the face of a thinker sits at the le 
| a left-wing ele a ors into your eve: dh. a per- 

: who asks: 

















z “Well, “whet qu all this edn? 
For a long time the meaning has been astonishingly clear 

. to me. They weigh the virtues and their weight is the same’ as 

the vices. Precisely the same. And so that the lesson won't be 

missed, so that it will be good and plain, it's ground into you, 








hat the hand i is Hi is. It is soft, feminine, affected, with the little, 
drinking because they 


of the Castilians, 





The modern European writer's attitude toward painting is nowhere 
better expressed than in this excerpt from a leading novelist and play- 
wright's notebooks (soon to be published in Paris). Here his whole art 
becomes identified with personal observation and interpretation of a 
little-known Spanish seventeenth-century masterpiece of the macabre. 
“An open scandal” is how an American poet, Harold Rosenberg, 
recently described in these pages his compatriot writers’ neglect of 
avant-garde painting, but he might as well have included all pictorial | 
rt in his stricture. For this Frenchman, in contrast, pictures of the | 
past and present not only embody a concept of civilization, but clarify 
and symbolize his whole philosophy of life. (Montherlant's notebooks, 
titled Textes sous une Occupation, will be published by Gallimard.) 





it’s spelled out. They write "No more" on one scale and on the 
other, “No less. 
the vices. All these are the same, all this es igual, is equal. 

"Es igual," the great phrase of the Spaniards, the “ne importa" — 
is the indifference which Malraux gave to the 
voice ef General Godod about to be shot. This “Catholic” pic- 
ture is the picture of Equivalence, of Indifference. And the 
cadavers in the foreground only help to remind us of that other 
phrase of Ecclesiastes which I have so often quoted : “My lot will 
be the same as the fool’s. So why was I wiser?” (which, accord- 
ing to evidence, could just as well have been: “My lot will be 
the same as the sinner’s? So why was I virtuous?”}. B 

“Finis gloriae mundi" was common ground. “Ni mas, ni 
menos" is uncommon ground. 

And it is understood that we have gone beyond the Catholic 
point of view. This is not only a matter of equivalence of virtues. 
and vices as Christians believe in them. It pertains to the 
equivalence between each thing to that which logically is its 
opposite—the one is reconciled with the other; each is a mani- 
festation of life, This idea is found in various guises in all my 
books, sometimes as a principle, sometimes as an anecdote 
illustrating it. This picture is my picture. And the balanced 
* scales—more than the horns of the bulls, or the tower in flames, 
or what you will—must be the device of my life and my works. 


' The virtues weigh no more and no less than 











Montherlant’s “own,” little-known masterpiece (9 feet high) and its companion, In lctu 
Ocua—In the Blink o? an Eye, showing Death extinguishing a candle, were com- 
missioned to hang in the Hospital de la Caridad, Seville, by its founder, Don Miguel 
de Manara. Legendary prototype of Don Juan, repentant libertine, essayist on 
the brevity of life, Mafara built the Hospital to give Christian burials to the 
condemned and the peor. The knight’s cadaver which lies beside the bishop’s may 
be Mafnara' portrait. Valdés Leal, whose birthplace is uncertain, was a furious 
enemy of his more famous colleague, Murillo. Although most of his other works are 


in the Italian Renaissance manner sentimentalized by Murillo's Academy of Seville, 


for these canvases he drew on Northern sources: a tradition of discourses on death 


from Danses Macabresto Flemish Vanities, and the palette of Rubens and Van Dyck. 


, í 
Juan de Valdes Leal: 


Finis Gloriae Mundi, 1672 








Developmeni of 


the Cubist still-life 


COUTROT COLLECTION, ROULOCNE 


Bottles, glasses, musical instruments, all became essential symbols for the 
Cubist artists. Their still-lifes personified a gay café life in prewar Paris as 
well as experiments with serene forms in flat space. Early works, like the 
Gleizes, reveal discontinuities in the attempt to control perspective and modeling 
and still present multiple aspects of an object. In the La Fresnaye, the problem 
is solved, and the still-life assumes an emblematic power. Such later exploita- 
tions as the Gontcharova strongly attracted commercial artists. Picasso’s 1914 
eollage [above] retains tHe style's authority, but handles it with a graceful 
ease that predicts his later, confetti-filled “Synthetic Cubist” compositions. 
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Albert Gleizes: 
New York, 1910 


By André Chastel 


CUBISM: DISCOVERY TO DECOR 


A great Paris exhibition traces 


the revolutionary movement in modern art 


from its birth, in 1907, to 1914 


ike the action of an eleetric current or the metamorphoses 
of spring, “movements” in art cannot be represented simply and 
objectively. The most beautiful exhibition in the world would 
be not a cinematic reconstitution but an assemblage of certain 
elements from a great drama that was played out in history and 
now has become myth and symbol. Furthermore, it is not neces- 
sary always to pez such celebrations on anniversaries. In fact 
one often hapes for a “happy unbirthday," as in Alice in W on- 
derland. 

The huge Paris retrospective of Cubism now at the Musée 
d'Art Moderne, with its 231 pictures, has been installed in a 
way that corrects the artificial alignment of works in this 
museum. Exhibits are divided into “horizontal sections —in 
depth—with each callery devoted to a single year. Thus you 
pass slowly through the seven stages of the revolution, from 
1907, the date of the Demeiselles d’Avignon (which is accom- 
panied here by only six other canvases), to 1914, when the 
number of imitiates was so large that fifty pictures had to be 
included. (Parenthetically. the exhibition is also a kind of in- 
ventory of great European collections.) 


Versions ef the movemeat’s history differ, but Apollinaire's 


MARCELLI BOURDON COLLECTION. PARIS 


Roger de La Fresnaye: 


Still-life with Bottle, 1913 





remains the most provocative. Accordinz to the poet of Alcools, 
the revolution—the change of regime that led “the new painters 
to paint only pictures"—took place im 1908 or 709, with the 
meeting of Picasso and Braque. They compared discoveries in 
austere competition. “Pictorial values,” wrote Apollinaire in his 
brief treatise of 1913, “stand astride the body of defeated 
nature.” From the Houses at Estaque, 1908, through the lutes 
of 1910. to the exquisite Homage te Bach, 1912, the paintings of 
Braque “the verifier” perfectly illustrate this flight from the 
disorganized and insolent aspects 3f neture and the elimination 
of all it contains that is crude and inert. At least one landscape 
of Horta de Ebro should hava been added to Picasso’s 
Harlequin, 1909; Portrait of Unde. 191); and the mandolin play- 
ers with multiple profiles to de complete justice to the parallel 
achievement when he was overcoming his “Symbolist” obsession 
and breathless Fauvism. His first appeoach was brutal, and the 
figure was turned into those massive, livid masks and shattered 
volumes which would especially infleence Gleizes and Léger. 
But the profound contribution of Cubism (as Apollinaire pointed 
out later, and as the gentle compositions of 1910-11 illustrate ) 


was to lead, with humor and eleganee, the new painting to a 


PRIVATE COLLECTION, PARIS 





Nathalie Gontcharova: 
The Lauadry, 1914 


Cubism: discovery to decor continued 


€ 
climate where the powers of geometry, music, poetry and play arabesques and geometric figures lent its authority to give the 
dominate. There is a real reason for the harlequins, the wome candid initiative of a few Parisian painters the power of a 
playing guitars or the simple chessboards and musical irstri cultural revolution. 
ments in the paintings by all the friends of Cubism: these were Without the Demoiselles d'Avignon, 1907, the exhibition 
its essential symbols, For a few years their work, with its teuch- would lack its best demonstration of another element of Cubism, f 
ing attempt to make the curve of a violin, the base of a z]ass the one that has aroused the most speculation and that has 
and a clay pipe the sufficient and necessary actors in a delisht- become popularized in the writings of Gleizes and especially 
ful ballet, was the chastest the world had ever known. In lat- Lhote: the elaboration of a new pictorial language. The De- 
tened space, without hollows or traps, these various obiects motselles itself never came off. in the sense that it mixed three 
became reduced to their most allusive form. Then suddenly unreconciled manners. Gauguin’s influence is apparent in the 
they became appropriate to the traditional repertoire ef decora- left-hand figure; the flattened planes of Iberian sculpture domi- 
tion. The inexhaustible treasury of archaic forms, antique nate the central section: to the right are the saw-teeth and sharp 
LOUISE LEIRIS GALLERY, PARIS e 


Development of the Cubist anatomy 


Following Picasso’s lead, the Cubists first reduced the human figure 
to flat, simply indicated shapes in tilting planes, as in the Duchamp. 
Juan Gris fused the pictorial and plastic levels by such devices 
as giving the construction of his smoker's face the action of a 
puff of smeke itself. Later Léger returned to three-dimensional 
figures in space. Their facets resemble machinery and suggest the 
metapher of modern, mechanized environment and its inhabitants. 
Thus, though he followed the Cubists’ lead, Léger added his own sense 
of turmoil and boisterous unrest to their chaste and serene idiom. 


E. FRIEDRICH COLLECTION, ZURICH 


Juan Gris: 
Man with Cigar, 19 


Fernand Léger: 
The Balcony, 1914 





Marcel Duchamp: 
Russ: DRS. DE 








Pablo Picasso: 


This heroic (96 inches high) figure composition was the explosion 


which set off the Cubists’ revolutionary treatment of znatomy. 


Demoiselles d Avignon, 1907 


Its mixture of spatial effects and sources—lberian and African 
sculpture, Cézanne, Gauguin, etc.—has made it one of the most 


discussed works in modern art (Museum of Modern Art, New York). 


spines of African Negro masks. The involved discussions of this 
cemposition amd its possible meanings, derivations and influ- 
ences can make one patient with the endless scholarly disputes 
which have been fought around such a work as the Rucellai 
Madonna—shoald it be attributed to Duccio or Cimabue? In 
the Demoiselles, two concepts of form are juxtaposed. There 
is the new eqrivalent for the troublesome third dimension in 
overlapping pl.nes and a free use of Cézanne's hatchings. And 
there is the opposite idea of fragmenting the object, spinning 
it around im the picture, amd using only linear hieroglyphs on 
tae picture plane. A curious Picasso of 1912, Bottle, Guitar and 
Pipe, reveals the hesitations inherent in this combination, and 
a 1910 La Fresaave still-life [ 5. 27] presents the severe solution: 
the image is beraldic, a blazon seen from all sides. Lhote and? 


Metzinger show greater effort, less certainty and considerable in- 
geniousness of detail; carefully they reassemble the parts of the 
recently dismembered anatomy. But 4 is the stern Juan Gris, 
most realist of the Cubists, who quie ly makes a unique state- 
ment: the face of a smoker becomes the puff of smoke itself 
in the fascinating box-like inventions of Wan with Cigar, 1913. 

The result of all the confrontations in the exhibition is an 
increasingly complex view of the famous movement. History’s 
perspective—from four decades away—re-emphasizes the latent 
conflicts and differences of point of view that were hardly sus- 
pected among works with such similar, if transitory, ancestry. 
The organizers of the exhibition—Jean Cassou and Bernard 
Dorival—wisely devoted considerable space to the work of 
Leger and Delaunay. The former’s [Continued on page 67] 














Autumn Still-life, finished in January. 1953, relates to 
Hartl's impression of typically American fall colors. 


«m By Fairfield Porter 
Photographs by Rudolph Burckhardt 


The actual still-life set-up of autumn leaves, chrysan- 
themums and a basket of wax fruit was used as a 
reference, but the artist interpreted it very freely. The 
changing appearance of the leaves as they dried gave 
him ideas for the colors. Despite the painting’s many 
changes, this arrangement was left untouched to the end. 


ith mary artists the influences of art history and from 
other living artists are the most important ones for an under- 
standing of their work. Leen Hartl’s education and training were 
not specifically artistic, and’ his work and his life are closely 
connected. More than in the case of most painters, what he says 
seems to ceme directly from the way he actually paints, from 
his experience and from his life, and very little from ideas or 
from other people's talk or werk. He did not plan to become 
a professional painter. He first painted in this country, to 
which he came in 1912 as a master dyer, a trade he had learned 
in France. He felt homesick fer France and for his life there; 
here he seemed to be living omly mechanically. He painted to 
recall his voung mans pleasure in the country, particularly 
Normandy. where he had often bicycled with his friends. In 
Paris he had been an athlete. an amateur boxer and cyclist. 
But his first paintings were mot about France, but about the 
landscape ef Westchester County, and about flowers, which he 
copied but also remembered from springs in Normandy. And 
very often birds appear in these still-lifes, and birds and nudes 
in the landscapes. The birds are a memory of the many birds 
which his mother kept in their Paris apartment—bullfinches and 
titmice brought from her natve Norman village. His mother 
took care of him and his sister after his father died when Leon 
was eight. His father had been an Austrian baker, and his 
mother continued the bakery, adding it to her other work in 
order to support her children. She was realistic, firm and un- 
flagging; Hart! remembers her sleeping briefly after lunch, sitting 
in her chair. her head in the erook of her elbow on the table; 
there was no time for a deeper map. 

The pieture whose development is recorded in these pages was 
painted with three others, ome other still-life and two land- 
scapes. He likes to paint several pictures at a time. They relate 
to each other. to New York State, to France, to himself, to the 
quality of his life, to his patierce, to his upbringing, to his wife 


and to his mother. The still-Efe reproduced in color is about 


autumn. as is one landscape—the New York autumn; and one 








cua 


The artist at work at his easel: he prefers the morning hours for 
painting and the afternoons are spent in plznning for the next day. 





Hartl's palette, which fits in a portable paint-box; he never adds 


medium to his pigments and uses the turpentine for erasing only. 
Working corner of the artist's studio [left]: brushes and palette 
are on a folding table. All HartPs equipment is portable, a 
habit from his days as a traveling salesman for a dye firm. The 
knick-knacks on the desk are typiczl preperties for his still-lifes. 


landscape is about spring, and it relates distantly to France. ° 
The fish still-life, with its Quimper dishes and red snapper, re- 
lates most closely to France, while the autumn still-life and 
spring landscape relate most closely to New York and his life 
here, for autumn used to seem to him a melancholy season; 
but now that he and his wife are in their sixties, he no longer 
finds this so. The landscape about fall has an old-fashioned 
look, and its oaks come partly from paintings (the oak and the 
willow are Classical trees, pines and scrub oak are of New York 
State). Spring is the European season; autumn, the American. 
His equipment is that of a man who paints while traveling, 
which was his condition when he started painting. He had a 
good job selling dyes that required traveling and that gave 
him four days a week to himself. So he uses a paintbox, holds 
his palette in his hand, has a portable easel and a box full of 
the many colors that a dyer would think of, but that another 
man might suspect. His training tells him which are good 
colors. His brushes are numbers 5 and 6 flat bristle, and number 
4 round. His colors include: zinc and flake white, rose madder, 
alizarin crimson, cobalt violet, cobalt blue, ultramarine blue. 
ivory and Mars black, burnt sienna, Mars violet, terra rosa. 
terre verte, cobalt green dark and light, viridian, alizarin (sap) 
green, raw sienna, gold ocher, yellow ocher, vermilion, cadmium 
red light and dark, all the cadmium yellows, cadmium orange 
and cobalt yellow (aureolin). He occasionally uses Prussian 
blue and the thalo blues and greens. These colors, with their 
emphasis on subtle variations of quality, suggest his dyer’s ! 4 
apprenticeship, when he was set to match millinery samples. 
Flake white makes the ground of the painting, and he put it 
on in short dry strokes, hardly longer than they are wide. He 


used no medium, and indulges in no brushing. He did not always 


A pencil sketch made in The Cloisters last fall 
gave Hartl the motif of dividing the composi- 
tion of his still-life into three vertical elements. 





Mars violet alternating with cobalt green are laid in on the uneven ground in 
the first stage [top] with flat touches. Hartl draws direct y with paint from 
the beginning. About two days later, he began breaking up the horizontal mass 
of flowers into three groups [center]; and three weeks after, these became 
separate [bottom]. During the process, the colors changed from a brownish- 
violet tonality to pink. Terra rosa is one of his favorite paimts for glazing. He 
applies it in thin, dry strokes which do not quite connect so the hues below 
show through. One of the final changes was the elimimation of conventional 


perspective in the table-top. Its edges finally became parallel to the frame. 
e 





Hartl paints a picture continued 


paint this way; he savs it saves time. It is systematic and well 
suited to a painting that cannot be done in a sitting. The pre- 
liminary drawing on eanvas was made with Mars violet diluted 
with good quality turpentine—otherwise he uses turpentine only 
for wiping out wet paint when he changes his mind or when a 
passage does not look right. The texture of brush strokes is 
scraped off if it is too rough: only the last texture should show 
and etherwise he wants the texture to be uniform. The long 
basket of artificial fruit in the autumn still-life is also a ref- 
erence for the spring landscape: *This is the scale of the land- 
scape; | always keep fruits and flowers because they are the 
source of painting." He used an apple as color reference for 
the fall landscape, which was painted almost entirely from 
memory, for “if you have observed a lot and remember, it 
comes out. I can't use a photograph; if the subject interests me 
it stays with me—otherwise a reminder would not work. I 
need the basic elements before me, but mostly a painting 
comes from within, net from outside." The autumn leaves were 
the reference for the autumn trees, the chrysanthemums for the 
flowering trees ef the spring landscape and for colors in the 
autumn landscape. 

The upper pant of the still-life with flowers was underpainted 
with fat brush touches (hardly strokes) of cobalt green alter- 
nating with Mars violet. And it was his memory of autumn 
landscapes that contributed a great deal to the still-life. Everv 
year he looks at fall trees, this year at Fort Tryon Park, which 
was the basis fer the spring landscape, as is the sketch of a part 
of The Cloisters [p. 32] a basis for the composition of the 
autumn still-life. He felt at first that he would never be able 
to paint the autumn, that it was too large, that he did not 
like it because he did not know it. There may be some con- 
nectien with his remark that: “For a long time I couldn't 
see bright colors. From 1929 until almost the present I couldn't 
put red in a landscape—only grey and green. After a while I 
saw colors in mature and could use them." He believes also 
that when you are young you want to express your feelings 
about things, that you are illustrative, in the sense of an 
illustration of concrete feelings, and so you use few colors. 
which enable the-younz painter to be more spontaneous: and that 
if he is sincere he will thereby produce a beautiful canvas. 
After a while you see more colers in nature and can use them: 
"Color is a language in which you use the vocabulary vou 
need at the moment." In these observations Hart] seems aware 
of something that Tovnbee speaks of: that growth is a change 
of the field of action from the macrocosm to the microcosm. 
from an expression of objective things to an expression of 
internal feelings. "Art is a feeling of things, not a description 
of them. When you are young you are sensual, later your ex- 
altation is more spiritual" This remark describes his own 
change from am athlete in France to a painter in America. 
concerned with memories of the French countryside, French 
birds. French mature. all evoked in the clothing of his sense of 
the strange, extended, wild American [Continued on page 46] 











Related paintings 


Three canvases which were worked on s multaneously with Autumn 
Still-life: Sea Still-life [top] was copied more closely from its set-up, 
and relates to Hartl’s memories of France. The colors of Fort Tryon 
Park [center; reproduced in an early state] were taken from Autumn 
Still-life’s fruit basket, which also supplied the scale. It was 
painted from memory, as was Fall Lancscape [bottom], for which 
an apple supplied the color references. Both landscapes were left 
unfinished, but have since served as startiag points for other pictures, 





Hubert Roberts Pyramids, ca. 1760, which foreshadows the Romantics in its dreamlike exaggeration of 
scale, was recently acquired for the Smith College Museum by its present director, Henry-Russell Hitchcock. 


INDIVIDUAL 
SMITH 


For the benefit of Smith Colleges Museum 
that institution picks its best 


and presents an exceptional New York show 


irls of the "70's who indulged their radical ideas to the 
extent of going to college—Miss Sophia Smith’s in Northampton, 
Mass.—and who studied the suitably gracious subject of art 
appreciation, learned it from casts, postcards and a few lethargic 
portraits, Some eighty years of progress has seen numberless 
changes in that ladies’ institution, not the least of which was 
the relegation of casts to the cellar and the subsequent founda- 
tion of a college museum—of its size probably unsurpassed for 
diversity and general excellence. From it this this month come 
forty-five selected paintings and drawings for a New York benefit 
exhibition, at Knoedler [to April 11]. 

Here, as in Northampton, emphasis is on the French nineteenth 
century, In this field. the Smith collection has several works 
which would be at home in any great museum. Others, though 
not masterpieces, document decisive figures and movements. 

The gallery has grown under the guidance of several talented 
directors. In 1920, Dwight W. Tryon initiated a purchase plan 
and defined the general lines of growth which are still being 


followed; and five vears later, the casts and cards and young 


cellection were shepherded into a building which still carries 
his name. That same year, Alfred Vance Churchill took over 
the directorship. The museum then owned works which. are still 
the nucleus of the collectior: among Blakelock, Chase, Eakins 
Hunt and Inness, were Delacroix, Géricault, Corot, Courbet and, 
surprisingly, Juan Gris. W2h Manship was Rodin; with Ida 
McCausland Stout’s bronze Chinese Princess, a good start of a 
collection o! ancient and R»manesque objects. Later directors 
have enlarged the French section and made a start at gathering 
a significant group of Orient .l, English and American examples. 
It was under the directorship of Jere Abott (1932-46) that the 
museum acquired such preminent works as the Picasso La 
Table, included in the Knoedler exhibition. 

Bearing in mind the limetations put upon the collection— 
restricted funds and its status as a teaching device, used in 
conjunction with broadly iatroductory as well as specialized 
art history courses—the greup at Knoedler evinces scholarly 
and adventurous selection. The French representation ranges 
from the eighteenth-centur- master of landscape and ruins, 
Hubert Robert, to Bonnard, whose Landscape in the Midi was 
purchased in 1937, seven years after it was painted. Of the 


two Ingres, the drawing Leclére and Provost is a superb ex- 
ample of his virtuosity and classic line; radically different is 
Death of Leonardo da Vinci, reflecting the reverse of the artist’s 
nature, foreshadowing the Pre-Raphae ites and Romantics. Two 
Géricault drawings, Chasseriau’s Areb Horsemen and Dela- 
croix's turbulent Boissy d'Anglas trace the growth of Roman- 
ticism; and in serene contrast, Corots architectonic Jumiéges 
points towards Cézanne and, eventuelly, Gris. But the high 
point of the exhibition is Courbet’s unfimished, yet brilliantly 
blocked out, 8-foot-wide masterpiece, Toilette de la Mariée. 
Fourteen works ether. than Frenck are shown: Tintoretto 
and Dierick Bouts; J oseph Wright of Merby and Albert Ryder— 
pin-pointing epochs important to both cennoisseur and student. 
There are vacancies. These stem from the economics of col- 
lecting; it would be a rarely privileged college museum that 
could buv, today, a Van Gogh or Cézanne of first importance, 
or a top-quality Flemish*or Italian picture. And for a teaching 
museum, some periods and artists must be represented by works 
of lesser importance. But for twenty-five hundred studerits, 
whose taste is, for the most part, formulated during four years 


on the campus, the museum offers stimulating direction. £.C.M. 


a 


This dramatic watercolor of an American Cross-fox, 2a. 1340, by the master-observer 
of animals, Audubon, is one of eight U.S. works included in the Smith College show. 
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EULALIA H. BARTLETT COLLECTION, KANSAS CITY, MO 


BINGHAM 
RE-UNDERSTOOD 





ertraiture, major activity of the early American artist, persisted 
through the nineteenth century, becoming practically a household neces- 
sity to Western settlers anxious to preserve a semblance of family ties. 
An evidence of this still largely unexplored activity is the loan exhibition, 
“Ancestor Portraits,” at the Nelson Gallery, Kansas City [April 5-30], a 
survey of locally-owned portraits painted prior to 1879. The date coin- 
cides with the death of George Caleb Bingham, who is liberally repre- 
sented in the show, notably with his little-known, early portraits whose 
brittle, chiseled modeling fastens with merciless candor on his sitters’ 
rugged features. Other, earlier examples are by unknowns of Kentucky, 
whence came many of the first Missourians; some originated from the 
cities of the Eastern seaboard, and a large number are by now unknown 
Wesiern*Missouri painters in a quaint polyglot of styles and influences. 


among “Ancestor Portraits" 
the Nelson Gallery, Kansas City. 


Among the relatively unknown 
portraits by George Caleb Bing- 
ham: Eulalia Hockaday, 1878-79, 
seen as Little Red Riding Hood, 
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One of the artist’s most amBaitious recent 
paintings, The Builders, 19 0, is 10 feet 
high. It is the la:est pieture included in 
his retrospective which epers with a real- 
ist little portrait of Léger’smncle, dated 
1905; at the Art Institute of Chicago. 


he Opportunity for a badly needed re-evaluation of one of the most 
important mode-n painters is afforded by the survey of Fernand Léger's 
'euvre, opening at the Art Institute of Chicago [April 2-May 17]. Ungra- 
cieus, dogmaticand, in a serse, primitive (he has been called “the Rous- 
seau of Cubisn^), a bristliag quality keeps his pictures partly out of 
fashion. And Lézer's obsessian with urbanism may seem harsh to mid-cen- 
tury escapists with suburban 1reams. But the probability remains that he is 
one of the macers. The emphatic form and primary coloration of his 
pictures offer fw superficial difficulties, and so have been accessible 
to frequent superficial interpretation. Now the fifty-nine canvases assem- 
bled by the Institute should offer more difficulties, and claim deeper 
attention. The show, including a gallery of theatrical work. goes to San 


Francisco this simmer, and im the autumn to New York’s Modern Museum. 
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REVIEWS AND PREVIEWS 


Twenty-third Corcoran Biennial 
[Corcoran Gallery, Washington, 
D. C.; to Mav 3] once again gives its 
local public a chance to see what is 
going on, and whatever one may feel 
personally about the selection —173 
paintings were picked by Roland Mc- 
Kinney of the Metropolitan Museum 
—one must concede that it does man- 
age to do just about that, even 
though many of the well-known 
names, like Davis, Marin, Stuempfig 
and Motherwell, appear inadequately 
represented. Artists from all but six 
states are here. But the look is of 
Fifty-seventh Street. And if they 
don't all come from New York, most 
exhibit there regularly. So if one is on 
the lookout for new talent buried in 
the college art departments or in 
those great unexplored regions where 
there are few artists, one will be dis- 
appointed. There are one or two how- 
ever: William Lachowicz (of Mil- 
waukee) is a purist whose black, 
grey and white painting depends 
upon precise optical adjustments; 
John Opper ‘of Greensboro, N. C.) 
engulfs his twisted ideograms in tides 
of quietly luminous paint; and Leon- 
ard Maurer (of Washington, D. C.) 
paints semi-abstract, gently Expres- 
sionist landscapes. A jury of McKin- 
ney, Leslie Cheek of Richmond, Bart- 
lett Hayes of the Addison Gallery 
and Director Williams (ex officio) of 
the Corcoran, selected  forty-two 
works from 890 submitted; and 
awarded prizes to an unusual though 
recognizable Rattner; a banal, sweet- 
ly-painted Hobson Pittman; a trivial 
*modernistic" Francis Chapin; and 
a typical William Congdon, for what 
one can only suppose are their de- 


serving qualities than for the distinc- 
tion of their paintings. Contrasted 
with these are several striking works: 
Philip Evergood’s Dowager in W heel 
Chair, seen in the last Whitney; 
Gottlieb’s brilliant Nadir with its 
puffs of Morse code forms ever a 
tangled field; Baziotes grey and 
purple Sea Phantoms. In terms of a 
department store the above are the 
“notions =the things one can't do 
without. The “novelties” are effered 
by that great army of nes-conserva- 
tives who manage to swamp every ra- 
tional exhibition: a perfect example 
of Gresham's Law at work. Tae 
clamor of texture, poor color aad 
general stridency results in a grey- 
ness so*inchoate that genuinely grey 
pictures, like Louis Bunce’s Sejt 
Rocks, can hardly be seen. A few 
good pictures manage to survive: rep- 
resentative works by Zerbe, Knaths, 
a distinctively colored Prestopino, a 
tenderly painted capitalist proffer- 
ing violets by Levine, an above-aver- 
age Kuniyoshi, and a gay cityscape 
by Henry Kallem. Bradley Tomlin, 
though huddled away, survive- also, 
and so does Vasilieff buried in a slum 
of undistinguished work. As for tae 
conservatives—and most o! these are 
asleep so that the few good wor«s 
may be seen fairly well—the Hopper, 
though garish in color, is mteresting 
in idea; the Bishop Girls m a Subway 
are as goldenly contemplative as 
ever; the Wyeth Rooftop is no less 
unexpected than usual; Leenid's per- 
spectives stretch into remoteness ua- 
der a line of fishing mets. $200- 
$12,000. LE. 


Richard Pousette-Dart |Parson=] 
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Abraham Rattner’s Composition with Three Figures: 
top prize-winner at the Corcoran Biennial, Washington, I? C. 


has introduced a series of new 
images and even new mannerisms in 
his latest painting. He is now ex- 
ploring the thicknesses of paint, 
heavily encrusting his canvases un- 
til the surface turns almost vegeta- 
ble. Number 6 has a series of 
verticals to give form to the overlays 
of red, yellow, white, blue; Number 
4 is painted even more thickly, the 
yellow square in the center is the 
only window out of which one can 
move from this intensity of paint. 
There are a few pictures which have 
more definite forms, flatter colors 
and, if less spectacular, have often 
more authority. There is a good deal 
of self-expression in these paintings, 
but it is usually controlled and the 
fancifulness of so much paint is in- 
telligently organized. The six “draw- 
ings" appear as Abstract-Surrealism, 
a combination of thin lines and 
intricate designs implying that the 
atmosphere of Surrealism can very 
well continue if only a little new is 
added, and the artist remains, as here, 
outside the special effects of this 
technique. Prices unquoted. B.C. 


Henry Varnum Poor |Rehn; to 
April 10] is almost as well-known 
for his ceramics as for his paintings 
and murals. He devoted ten years to 
pottery and this is his fifth one man 
show of ceramics. The new thing 
about these vases and jars is his use 
of copper red in free sgraffito decora- 
tion. It is said to be the most un- 
predictable and rare of all colors. It 
is accomplished in a reducing fire 
at high temperature with the ware 
exposed directly to the flame. But it 
is the forms of the pottery rather 
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Adolph Gettlieb’s Nadir: 
outstanding in the Corcoran Biennial 





than the ornament which hold one’s 
attention. Prices unquoted. Lt 


Germaine Verna |Fine Arts Associ- 
ates; to April 4] is a young French 
painter who lives in Ascona, Switzer- 
land. She has a great deal of skill, 
and is concerned, like an Impres- 
sionist, with light. There are a num- 
ber of landscapes of Ascona with 
almost the same compositions, but 
with different details of human ac- 
tion and of light rather than dif- 
ferent lightings. The detail, for 
which she shows a feminine con- 
cern, interests her in a painterly 
way, and though the drawn parts of 
dogs and people show virtuosity in 
the handling of the brush, and 
though they remain in value, the 
touch escapes a little from the sense 
of the whole picture. There is an 
almost abstract interest in the spe- 
cial occurrence and in small dis- 
tinctions. Her people sitting on a 
park bench have no apparent con- 
nection with each other, they just 
are there. Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Edward Melcarth [Durlacher; April 
7-May 2], who last showed in 1950, 
presents windy, sunny pictures in 
which the cast shadows and spots of 
light serve to reveal the significant 
form of the waiting, looking, com- 
ing-and-going figures in doorways, 
in colonnades, arranged over the ar- 
chitecture, on ladders, in barges, or 
departing on a motorcycle. Some- 
thing is always going on. The light 
is white and cold, the shadows cool. 
There is a baroque twist to the 
anatomy from the direction of the 
eyes through the direction of the 


head, shoulders, hips, to the arms 
and legs, end a shimmering woolly 
drawing, like Impressionism. This 
variation oí color sometimes ex- 
presses only uncertainty abeut what 
to do with a part of the picture, and 
the loese drawing sometimes looks 
like impatience instead of skill, or 
haste instead of bravura. He seems 
to have more skill than he uses, and 
seems te be seduced by charms of 
texture. Prices umquoted. F.P, 


American watercolors | | Martha 
Jackson; to April 11] of the last 
hundred years inaugurates the open- 
ing of this new gallery with a pleas- 
antly nostalgic show. The delieacy 
of a reticent Whistler notation of 
Parc Monceau, Paris, 1885, makes 
an indifferent Homer seem rather 
pedestrian and points toward the 
fragrant fluidity of Demuth's large 
Flower Patierns, F915. Marin's buoy- 
ant, dynamic Mountain in Tyrol, 
1910, hanging alongside the appar- 
ently identical subject by Sargent, 
1914, makes the latter* dexterous 
interpretation strangely empty and 
limp. From the 20s and ‘30s, the 
diversity of experimentation—rang- 
ing from the Impressionism of Pren- 
dergast. Hassam and Anne Gold- 
thwaite to the «unstylized abstrac- 
tion of Dove’s Water Swirl, 1937— 
again is clearly overshadewed by 
the definitive staccato of Marin’s 
Mark island Lighthouse. 1928, and 
the subtle structure of Lyonel Fein- 
inger's The Bay, 1939. Among earlier 
works was noted a handsome Sage 
Grouse Shooting, 1901, by Henry 
Farny. $125-$6.500. H.LF. 


Jacob G. Smith [Friedman; te 
April 30] exhibits watercolers of 
Mexico and New England which, al- 
though not extraordinazy, or often 
any mere than is seen by the tourist, 
have an authenticity through their 
professional composition. These are 
skillful watercolors, the arrangement 
of land and sky as im Nautical 
Geometrics. which carefully groups 
implements and a boat, have an ele- 
gance of design which overcomes 
any tendency toward the banal or 
the overworked. At times the water- 
colors make one overconscicus of 
their design, particularly in the New 
England pictures. Often the human 
figure is far too formalized. But the 
entire content of these watercolors 
is very good, and again, professional. 
Prices unquoted, B.G. 


Louise Bourgeois [Peridot; te 
April 25] in her third exhibition 
shows a few pieces of sculpture in 
wood and about twenty drawings for 
sculpture. The drawings are in ink. 
the lines expressing the zrain of the 
wood and the direction of the cut- 
ting. They suggest plant forms, grow- 
ing or pregnant with seeds, and in 
one case a parallel is made between 
the small world of grained wood and 
the large world of landscape. An- 
other drawing is about the kind of 
vertical balance her shuttle-shaped. 
mace- or tusk-shaped sculptures 
have: smal) at the bottom. tapering 
larger at the top—a tewer whose 


horizontal open stories consist of 
slabs held up a: the comers by 
bulbous supports. Her figures of 


wood are painted in a water medium 
in mat colers—fer instanee white 


and pale blue—waich show the tex- 


ture of small chisel strokes into 
which the planes resolve better than 
if the wood had been left unpainted. 
Sculpture is something to be han- 
dled; her imagination is tactile, 
and, ope iS-tempted to say, auditory 
before it is visual. The figures have 
a kind of presence that does not re- 
quire that you first of all see them, 
you are silently aware of them in the 
room almost as you are aware of an- 
other person in the dark. This makes 
them supremely companionable— 
close and familiar as sculpture. 
Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Armin Landeck |Kennedy; to 
April 30] is represented in a retro- 
spective show containing drypoints, 
engravings, etchings, aquatints and 
one lithograph. Architecture without 
people, or with very few people in 
lonely nighttime streets or empty 
subway stations predominate. The 
subject resembles Hopper's Lan- 
deck's direction has been from con- 
ventional use of his medium in the 
earliest examples, through the mys- 
tery of the fuzzy texture implicit to the 
drypoint medium, with irregular rich 
blacks, towards, in his last manner, 
the mystery of definition and contrast 
and color value—the moonlight on 
roofs, the electric bulb in the sub- 
way and the definite geometrical 
pattern of grey and white in city 
roofs and buildings. $12-$30. F.P. 


Louis Schanker [Borgenicht] con- 
tinues the series of circle images he 
exhibited in his last show, only now 
he paints more freely without sacri- 
ficing anything of precision, and 
with the exception of a few, he has 
released the circles from the com- 
partments which contained them. He 
develops the idea in several ways: 
making pictures out of large systems 
of intertwining figures: tossing bub- 
bles into an air of paint; creating 
conceptions which seem to catch the 
reflected light and fragmentary sug- 
gestions of window light, blue sky 
and green fields; or systems of 
broken line combined with circles 
which suggest that one half of the 
picture reflects the other. Still others 
use the circle idea as an integral 
part of a figure-complex which rises 
usually at one side of the picture 
and is carefully adjusted to make 
the space meaningful on the other. 
But perhaps most distinctive, among 
a group of distinctive pictures, is 
Number 15, a circle interrupted by 
smaller circles of thick white paint 
which, in the crossings. leaves raised 
areas of colored sand, like some 
extraordinary traffic intersection seen 
from the air. $150-$1,000. Le: 


Eight paintings | Tanager; to April 
7] by eight painters are all abstract 
or non-objective. Elise Asher is a 
poet, and therefore a question occurs: 
could the shapes like broken type- 
faces in her painting mean abstract 
calligraphy? Charlotte Park's grey, 
yellow and black painting looks like 
an impression pulled from the ma- 
chined face of a casting where the 
gasket fits. George Ortman’s Fertile 
Plant is drawn with insect-fine ovals, 
and under the dark green ground 
two doors, yellow on the outside, red 
on the inside, open to show the roots 
constructed of dowels. Milton Res- 
nick’s painting in tan, neon violet 
and neon green has an exquisiteness 





Henry Farny’s Sage Grouse Shooting, 1901: 


in the “American watercolors” group 


Edward Melcarth's The Sandolo: 


“something is always going on” 


in the speedy lines and a flat fullness 
in the areas that shows a finished 
skill, and a classic conception of 
what painting is that is a great 
pleasure to see. The other exhibitors 
are Howard Kanowitz, Laura Jonas, 
Nonno de Groot and Ben Isquith. 
$100-$500. F.P. 


Camille Pissarro |Delius; to April 
15] opens new headquarters for this 
gallery with a selection of intimate 
color sketches. The pastel Peasant 
Girls Harvesting W heat is reproduced 
in Venturi, and there are two water- 
colors of gardens, one small land- 
scape under the morning sun, and a 
charcoal drawing of a landscape 
which are noteworthy. Among the fig- 
ure sketches is one of the market- 
place at St. Thomas, Haiti, where Pis- 


sarro was born and to which he re- 
turned in 1847-55. $300-$1,500. — r.c. 


George Hartigan [De Nagy; to 
April 18], in her third show, ex- 
plores what is for her a new imagery 
that breaks through seething brush- 
work and overlaid color with a power 
that combines earthiness with an al- 
most cynical mystery. The weight of 
a seated figure in the superb Persian 
Jacket makes itself felt just at the 
point where it is swept into a mael- 
strom of turbulent strokes (that are 
somehow independent and yet de- 
pendent upon the subject) as they 
cut across it to reach the edges of 
the canvas. In Knight, Death and 
the Devil, she turns directly to the 
past and bases her painting on the 
Dürer engraving, whipping the 
forms into a frenzy of whites that 
surge across and up, just as in 
Frank O'Hara and the Denons these 
same whites stretch the length of 





the canvas to form a powerful image 
before they flow over into the sur- 
rounding space. The use of white 
as color is a major concern of these 
recent pictures, and in the portrait of 
John Ashbury it takes on a silvery 
shimmer, revealing its subject as 
though seen through the lashes. The 
quality of continuous flux and of 
"image-in-the-making" continues in 
the paintings for O'Hara's Oranges: 
Twelve Pastoral Poems, where volup- 
tueus — almost abandoned — figures 
emerge and disappear within the 
reeling strokes that intermingle col- 
ors with a freedom that becomes its 
own control. $50-$750. B.H. 


Steve Munno |Columbia Univer- 
sity.] who made his New York debut 
last April, showed a group of old 
and new canvases in abstract and 
non-figurative styles. His experiments 
are in two domains: one involves 
heavy, amorphous shapes, locked in- 
to momumental, simplified structures 
by their sheer weight. The other, 
mere non-objective, considers line 
and striated colors in their more com- 
plex relationships. The bare ponder- 
ousness of canvases like Number 1, 
where dark masses threaten to choke 
off a slender space of chalk white, 
make more assured and dramatic 
statement than those where black 
lines spindle over cautiously con- 
structed shapes. When Munno devel- 
ops more freedom in his linear 
themes, so that the superimposed de- 
signs and threading dribbles of paint 
seem less arbitrary and undecided, 
he mar establish a forceful and in- 
dividual style. Prices unquoted. E.c.M. 


Gifford Beal |Kraushaar; to April 
18], veteran Neo-Impressionist, offers 


Reviews and previews continued 


vases of flowers, a Fourth of July full 
of marching fgures, an ambitious, 
large Breakfast Time, and a variety 
of genre paintings, sailboats and 
views overlook:ng water. He has re- 
found the sparkle and animation of 
his early years. The light went out 
of his middle period. He developed 
a dry way of painting, and a habit 
of encircling his forms with a hard 
line. Leaving it out allows the air to 
circulate, the color becomes freer, in 
fact the pictures which look “un- 
finished" are the best. But an other- 
wise successful exhibition is marred 
by an occasional pastiness of white, 
and by a residue of realism which 
manages to survive in his shadows 
and in those parts of the trees which 
are not caugh: by the light. $300- 
$2,000. Lt. 


Lawrence Kupferman [ Levitt; to 
April 30] has taken biblical themes 
for his newest paintings and these 
richly colored abstractions provide a 
surprise setting for the Book of 
Psalms. Although he uses abstract 
forms, his meaning is quite clear, 
and the pictures, such as Let the 
Saints be Joyful in Glory or Ancient 
Synagogue, do contain the essences 
and the pictorial beauty implied by 
their. titles. There is a depth of 
color, an ease of style in these paint- 
ings which can be explained by the 
artist's evident enjoyment in express- 
ing his concepts of Hebrew history 
and religion. Also included are small 
ceramic paintings, their motifs de- 
rived from the larger works. The 
high glaze and the abstracted colors 
on flat surfaces are extremely well 
executed. $50-$1,000. B. 


Inna Garsoian [Hugo] showed last 
month for the third time in New 
York. Her realist landscapes of New 
England, Florence and France are 
painted in a manner that derives 
from a sound training in that “bon 
métier" which has never been taught 
in this country, and is perhaps no 
longer taught :n France. Nowadays 
not only must everyone learn every- 





Gifford Beal's From My Porch: 
"allows the air to circulate" 


thing for himself, but a facility like 
Garsoian's is, or at least has been 
until recently, held in suspicion. anc 
thought of as a symptom of super- 
ficiality. What she does, and wha: 
few other realist painters seem te 
care about, is to hold all the values 
in correct relative proportion to each 
other, which makes what can bes: 
be described as a just evaluation. 
This quietness, this justice, is itsel 
rather unfashionable in the midst o* 
all our romantic enthusiasms and ef- 
forts to be new and different. It is 
not that her aim is unusual, bu: 
rather that her success with it is 
unusual. Other realist painters, whe 
might or might not be called aca- 
demic, fall down in the justness o: 
their evaluations: there are patches 
of deadness, the ground las ne 
substance, or the shadows have toc 
much. She is both simple and subtle. 
$125-$500. F.P. 


n 
Joseph Cornell [Egan] exhibitec 
again his boxes containing a col- 
lection of objects and spaces under 
glass. In the background, pasted star 
maps or photographs frequently ap. 
pear, and sometimes underneath this 
are drawers, not all of which open. 
nor of these do all contain anything. 
though powder is suggested by a 
coating of plaster. If the theater is 
a presentation, in a darkened room. 
of open secrets in public, Cormell’s 
boxes are a private presentation of 
open secrets, a theater for the home. 
for an audience of one. The a«tior 
is implicit in the peeling texture, ir 
the springs symbolizing time, in the 
photographs repeated like a disap- 
pearing dream. These boxes are con- 
structed with devoted deliberation: 
every badly fitting corner, each 
broken pane of glass and its place- 
ment in the proscenium, each dif- 
ferent piece of paper in each liqueur 
glass has been considered, but the 
association of objects seems as mys- 
terious to the artist as they are tc 
the spectator, who can tell only from 
the quality of his response as to the 
emotional singleness of each per- 





formance. The exhibition as a whole 
was called Night Voyage, and each 
box is like a stop on the railroad 
line, and this may indicate that the 
private theater is not your room at 
home, but a hired railway compart- 
ment. Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Randall Morgan [New Art Circle] 
is progressing from the pleasant, 
carefully painted, almost tender 
semi-abstract paintings of place 
names—Venice, Florence, Cliff Cities, 
etc.—pictures which are intelligent- 
ly executed, subtly colored, but often 
formally dull, to large pictures in 
which the abstraction has been car- 
ried into geometry and the color has 
been intensified. A good deal has 
been cleared away in this process 
and the latest paintings show Mor- 
gan moving steadily from an affec- 
tion for his genre into real and 
rapid understanding. He is cutting 
out into the open and, if his pic- 
tures say less overtly, they say a 
good deal more about the art of 
painting itself than he has previous- 
ly allowed himself to do. Composi- 
tior. of Parallelograms and Large 
Composition are very happy results 
of a diligent apprenticeship. Prices 
unquoted. B.C. 


Toiles [Scalamandré; to May 31] 
afford a fascinating side view of in- 
dustrial and cultural progress from 
the late seventeenth to the early 
nineteenth century. Examples range 
from early French wood-block prints 
and toiles made from engraved cop- 
per plates, to the first mass-produced 
prints made with engraved rollers. 
Motifs of the courts of Marie An- 
toinette, the Empresses of Napoleon 
and Chinoiserie patterns give way to 
commemorative designs after the 
American Revolution, with pictures 
of George Washington and allegori- 
cal figures. Toile patterns recall the 
first ascension by balloon, in 1783: 
they reflect the turn to Greek and 
Roman mythology during the Direc- 
toire and Empire periods. Particu- 
larly handsome modern reproduc- 





Inna Garsoian's Somes Sound: 
"sound training in that bon métier" 


tions, often made directly from the 
old plates, are a sixteenth-century 
English woodblock chintz, showing 
the Order of the Garter motto; an 
Italian Mesero, a printed panel in 
lavish floral pattern; and a toile 
adapted from French eighteenth- 
century prints after paintings by 
Pannini. Prices unquoted. E.C.M. 


Nine tapestry-makers [America 
House] deserve credit for having 
resurrected a moribund craft. When 
worked with attention to the restric- 
tions of the material, their tapestry 
and woven panels are extraordinarily 
decorative and well suited to modern 
walls. This show was especially in- 
structive because the better and 
worse results hung side by side: 
Jean van Noten’s realist tapestry 
with meticulous details forced into 
vulgar stylization by the rigid 
stitches, was a failure. In spite of his 
bold designs, Jan Yoors has not yet 
begun to experiment outside a rather 
narrow formula. But Saul Borsiov, 
Krystyna Sadowski, Tryde Guermon- 
prez and others showed fascinating 
patterns, sometimes derived from 
ancient sources, sometimes from ab- 
stract painting, worked with deft 
mixtures of colors and materials. 
Sadowskis panel in muted earth 
colors showed a stylized pattern as 
intricate as a Persian or Mexican 
textile. $90-$1,600. E.C.M. 


W. R. Leigh [Grand Central; April 
14-May 2], eighty-six years old, last 
famous painter of the Old West, 
member of the Remington and Rus- 
sell trio, is given a large (over seventy 
paintings) retrospective covering 
nearly a half century of his work. 
Bronco busting, cattle rustling, In- 
dian fights, wild horse ropings are 
recurring themes painted in endless 
progression. Leigh's knowledge of 
Indian lore and his ability to portray 
it in a picturesque way has endeared 
him to many. The mural-size Leader's 
Downfall, 1946, with dashing horses, 
flying lasso and sand rushing from 
hoofs, is a typical Hollywood version 





Cameron Booths Lugubriows Guest: 
"they are people” 


of the romance of the Indian painted 
with thorough knowledge of anatomy 
and habits of a romantic people. $500- 
$15.000. R.&. 


Joan Mitchell [Stable; April 7-25] 
studied at the Chicago Art Institute 
and in France, then came to New 
York to paint. Her second show 3 
made up mainly of very large cam- 
vases, many over life-size, that whicl 
in abstract activity. The artist stars 
with no particular subject in mind, 
gets some spots of color working over 
the canvas surface, that ties these te- 
gether with larger areas and sens- 
tized lines. The result, especially m 
the reeent white canvases, is some- 
thing like a sheet of ice into which 
linear movements are worked, like a 
skater performing acrobatic stunts. 
Freedom results, and heavier, more 
emotional colers are gradually sacri- 
ficed im favor of whites which, on 
close mspectien, are seen to be ap- 
plied thin (as are mest of the colors} 
so that there is a light, almost wates- 
color effect. The movements of these 
canvases usually concentrate toward 
the cemter so that the eye is carried 
inward to the maze, then moves ow- 
ward again to the edges for relief. A 
duality results in which the Hre 
movement takes precedence ower tke 
quiet masses. $100-$800. R.5. 


Fourteenth ennual [Serizraph; -o 
May 4] exhibition of serigraphs by 
both members and non-members sf 
the National Society is am inteli- 
gently selected exhibition of work 
on a high level of execution. Thes 
reviewer is somewhat at odds with 
the jury selection of a first prize fer 
Forms, Number 2 by Glen Alps, a 
rather patently good abstraction ard 
slightly cold and intellectual, wher=- 
as Frightened Cock by Howard Brad- 
ford might be a first cheice her. 
Also, it seems a pity that Sister 


~ Joan Mitchell's Number 4: 
4 “whirl in abstract activity” 


Mary Corita, I.H.M., received only 
ninth honorable mention for Seat of 
Wisdom; the subtlety of her colors 
and the extreme delicacy of the print 
show her style to be more than ade- 
quately suited to the technique of the 
serigraph. Morris Blackburn was 
given fourth honorable mention for 
Cloud Planes—geometric shapes in 
cold colors—a small print, but a very 
good one. Dorothy Bowman, who 
won first prize last year, was not 
mentioned this year for Masquerade; 
it is dificult to understand how it 
was overlooked by the jury as it is 
one of the most dimensional prints 
in the show. $10-$40. B.G. 


Revington Arthur’s [Wellons; April 
13-28] oils are well known, but his 
work in watercolor during the last 
twenty-three years is seen here for 
the first time. On the evidence of 
the present group, abrupt stylistic 
changes have occurred mainly in the 
last two years. Summer on the Lake, 
Arthur's most persuasive work, was 
painted in 1952 and yet relates to the 
luminous Blue Hat of 1936 in its gen- 
tle and exotic langour, while it points 
to a new direction by its organic pat- 
terning and rich color. Where the 
Ships Go, 1953, nicely flattens the 
plastic forms of the earlier Pessi- 
mist's Journey into a Cubistic manip- 
ulation of simple planes, but The 
Burning Forest, also 1953, pushes 
flatness to a spaceless limit in deco- 
rative meshing triangles of pure pig- 
ment. Prices unquoted. B.H. 


Cameron Booth |B. Schaeffer; to 
April 18], whose swinging drawing 
over the color-forms was never calli- 
graphic nor decorative, but indica- 
tive of a figure-idea (the end of 
something: or the beginning, or was 
itself, in itself, in its thickness, a 
form), is -causing it to disappear 
from this latest work. Or rather it 





has been expanded to meet on equal 
terms the roughly-edged forms which 
before it overlay. In Booth's work 
one is never far away from people, 
singly or in pairs, engaged in Dianic 
rites or not exactly welcome, as 
Lugubrious Guest. In the popular 
sense they are abstract and not fig- 
urative; but in a Pickwickian sense 
they are people, not as perceived 
through the senses but through the 
mind, and therefore every bit as 
real. His color has that rare quality 
of seeming to move, and there are 
unexpected harmonies: blues, tans, 
browns and pink, maroon and ver- 
milion. Even at their most jubilant 
they are poetic and pensive. Booth, 
one of the most gifted art teachers 
in the country, must also be counted 
among its leading colorists. $200- 
$1,000. L.C. 


June Wayne [Contemporaries], 
Chicago-born Los Angeles artist, has 
built up quite a reputation on the 
West Coast where she had a success- 
ful show recently at the Pasacena 
Art Institute. This, her first here, of 
lithographs, may be approached in 
two ways: as interesting examples 
of the craft, and for their strange 
idea-content. Some of her stones are 
enormous and worked out to the 
edge. Several smaller ones have in- 
taglio lines apparently made by plac- 
ing string—one was dipped first in 
red paint—between the dampened 
paper and the stone, then run 
through the press. Strange Moon has 
raised egg-like areas; and there are 
various other aspects of her skill— 
spattering systems, areas etched out, 
etc. Her ideas are decided and clear- 
ly planned in advance. She seems to 
be obsessed by operative witchcraft. 
Figures are composed of diamond: 
and are themselves diamond-like. 


with faces. like pleated napkins; 


other figures disappear ito a flurry 


Revington Arthur's Tke Burning Forest: 
"abrupt stylistic caanges" 





o- snowballs; clutching hands ap- 
pear from bespattered depths; incubi 


fl- semi-disembodied through the 
g oomy air; and there are gateways 
tc nothingness. $15-$50. LC. 


Wallace Putnam [Passedoit; April 
625] exhibits witty paintings of 
cews, steers and seascapes of a 
West which is far from wild and 
very cleverly documented into human 
terms. The Newborn shows a little 
white calf lying against a back- 
g-ound of flat color; in back the 
herd is painted in a shorthand of 
two hoofs, a pink nose and disap- 
pearing eyes. This shorthand is used 
very well in Lone Steer, the herd 
becemes phantom and the great dis- 
tences of the West are caught in the 
flat, thin, grey-green color. Rocks in 
Facific is almost a watercolor, the 
recks outlined by broken black 
lines; grey and pink are shifted to 
emphasize the several points in the 
seascape. Each of the pictures has a 
carm which is modest in the ex- 
treme and a deliberate limiting of a 
seene which traditionally appears 
fer more formidable and extensive. 
Frices unquoted. B.G. 


National Watercolor Society |Na- 
tional Academy], in its eighty-sixth 
annual, remains more or less uni- 
ferm in the size of its component 
parts—almost all are large—and 
more or less conservative, with a few 
semi-abstractions slipping past the 
jary. It is a pity that so many artists 
are sold on the idea that one must 
work large in order to be seen. Since 
here all are large, nobody can be 
seen. Because the pictures are all 
subjeet-pictures, this reviewer makes 
s»lections on that basis. For the best 
‘Sld barn," a prize to Glenn Mac- 
Nutt; for a Charles Addams house, 
te Martin Lewis; for a record of a 
trip, to Frederic Whitaker; for an 





Ans 


Hans Boehler's il ustration for Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter: 


"fugitive wildness" 


everyday object, to Ogden Pleissner; 
for a street, in the transparent, tra- 
ditional manner, to John C. Pellew; 
for a charming fragment, to Gertrude 
Schweitzer; for the rising sun, to 
William A. Lewis; for a rainy street, 
divided equally between Ralph 
Avery and Elict O'Hara; for a sylvan 
scene, to Bernard Klonis; for an un- 
usual picture of the El, to Mary 
Bryan; for a wharf, to Gordon 
Grant. (This year no award will be 
given for the best “wet sand.") The 
Society's jury selected the following 
prize-winners: Donald Teague (gold 


medal of honor), Edward Betts, 
Dong Kingman, John Costigan, 
James Cooper Wright, Colleen 


Browning, Chen Chi (whose work 
suggests an Oriental Joseph Pennell 
settled in the Occident), Warren 
Baumgartner, Harry Leith-Ross, Jer- 
ri Ricci, Mary Bryan, Joseph Wil- 
liam Arcier, Morton Roberts, Xavier 
Gonzales, Emil Kosa, Jr., Giovanni 
Martino, Avery Johnson, Antonio 
Martino, May Marshall, James Beck- 
with, Glenn MacNutt. $100-$500. L.c. 


Hans Boehler |Artists Gallery: 
April 4-23] devotes his ninth New 
York show to thirty-two drawings 
based on Hawthorne’s The Scarlet 
Letter. Working in conté crayon in 
sweeping lines that slacken or accel- 
erate according to the dictates of the 
episodes, Boehler has produced pic- 
torial equivalents to, rather than illus- 
rations of, the story. To convey the 


fugitive wildness of The Elj Child, 
the line itself becomes unrestrained 
and furtive, but it relaxes into crisp 
reportage for the impersonal and cas- 
ual Governor and The Public &aze. 
When Hester and Dimmsdale meet in 
the forest, the linear tempo lessens 
and the crayon takes time to play-ever 
their features, but when they meet on 
the scaffold it bursts with the final 
violence of the confession into a few 


snarling strokes. $80-$150. B.H. 
Nahum Tschacbasov |Heller: to 


April 11], teacher and onetime print- 
er, has spent the majority of the two 
years since his last show im develop- 
ing a series of profile paintings. Start- 
ing with a few faces set on one pair of 
shoulders, these develop in other can- 
vases to a revolving series of profiles 
around a center point, and finally an 
elaboration of this theme almost com- 
pletely eliminates the suggestion of a 
figure with which they started, As the 
canvases reach this stage, they ac- 
quire added interest and the color 
improves, being catchy and contrasty 
and in keeping with the linear sug- 
gestion. Other paintings are done 
with plastic paint, or strips oí paper 
dipped in plastic. About four months 
ago the artist took up etching and 
multi-color printing, a medium he 
had not touched for a mumber of 
years, and made over fifty prints by 
combining technically involved proc- 
esses, often using profile themes here 
also. Man® of these are included. in 


Yoram Kaniuk's Village near the Desert: 
“incomprehensible to the Puritan” 


the show. There is a tendency for the 
hardness of the printing techniques 
to carry over into his painting, but 
later ones begin to eliminate this. 
$50-$2.200. R.G. 


Henry Kallem |Salpeter; April 20- 
May 9], Pepsi-Cola prize-winner who 
was awarded a show at their Oppor- 
tunity Gallery, shows cityscapes, fig- 
ures and fantasy images. Playing 
Card is one of the best of these, a 
geometry-like construction playing 
curved bars of color against each 
other and supplemented by two won- 
derland faces, one upside down, The 
impact depends on direct depiction 
of shapes used sparingly, but in such 
a way as to make things look bigger 


than they are. $300-$1,500. R.G. 


Yoram Kaniuk [Feigl], [srael-born 
son of the director of the Museum of 
Tel Aviv, studied there and in Paris 
before coming to the U. S. In this 
debut of paintings and drawings, he 
offers figures in the act of dancing 
as one reads about them in the 
Bible: a manner of demonstrating 
religious fervor incomprehensible to 
the Puritan tradition—a kind of 
Fourth of July, but for God. There 
are also single figures, family motifs, 
and perhaps inevitably those sym- 
bols which one associates with the 
€hassidic sect—the moon, the cock, 
the calf, the tiny houses dancing 
about and looking like grimacing 
faces, Kaniuk has a vigorous, excit- 


ing way of painting, and his color is 
very rich, very dark—like a be- 
jewelled Abyssinian maid stabbed in 
her bath at night. His figures are 
jagged, distorted and he clearly ad- 
mires the Expressionists. Only twen- 
ty-four years of age, his show is full 


of promise, Prices unquoted. LG 
Rolf Nesch [Serigraph], a Nor- 


wegian graphic artist, showed metal- 
cuts which take several points of de- 
parture, particularly from Klee and 
the folding screens of Japan. He has 
either very complicated designs of 
undersea configurations or he sim- 
plifies with a few dense objects 

rock, heavy sand, flat sky. The work 
is intense and at the same time in- 
tellectual, quite conscious on several 
levels, and on these levels he suc- 
ceeds admirably, if in a rather styl- 
ized and derivative manner. $120. B.c. 


Guest painters [Hansa ; April 3-16], 
one of whom is a new member of 
this gallery, and most of whom are 
not well-known, exhibit works in 
degrees of abstract styles. They all 
show skill, Howard Kanovitz most 
of all. His abstractions are like 
landscape, and the titles, Article, 
Timber, Stupid Bird, seem to be dis- 
guise. Leatrice Rose's style, in a 
large interior and a still-life, slips 
too easily toward extremes of 
values, without enough correspond- 
ing strength. Robert Stone's huge 
| Continued on page 49] 
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Art news from 


LON DON by Denys Sutton 


Although Turner is splendidly repre 
sented at the National Gallery and 
the Tate, special exhibitions devoted 
to him are always welcome. All the 
more se now that recent shows abroad 
have reinforced his position as one of 
the major artists of his time. The at 
traction of the eleverly arranged ex 
hibition at the Whiteehapel Art Gal- 
lery is that it once again prevides an 
explanstion of hi- eminence, and. at 
the same time introduces a number 
of works which have not been seen 
for some time. These imclude three 
small oils from the Davies Bequest te 
the National Museum of Wales, and 
Lord Grimthorpe's Venice from the 
Giudecca. 

The show, organized bw Bryan 
Robertson, is displayed so as to pre- 
sent the sequence of Turner's devel 
opment; some idea of the various ele- 
ments that went to form his mature 
style isthus available. It can be seen, 
for instance, that Turner looked a: 
Titian, as well as te Claude and Cuyp: 
The famous Dort Packet Beat. 1818. 
lent by Major Le-G. G. W. Horton- 
Fawkes. is a splendid variatien on the 
Dutch masters’ principles, enlivenec 
with these notes of red that suggest a 
contemporary of Beninzton and Dela- 
croix. lt is equally clear that Turner 
was aware ef Rembrandt, so often 
seen in English colleetions, and Pi- 
late Washing his Hands. 1830, indi- 
cates ne mean study of the master. 

The solid basis of Turner's ground- 
ing made his revolutionary break 


with tradition all the more startling 
when it came. His feeling for atmos- 
phere is remarkably conveyed in the 
treatment of so conventional a scene 
as Campo Vaccino, Rome, 1834, lent 
by Lord Rosebery. Here, the per- 
spective is altered to give not a view 
of fizures and architecture in the 
round, but to marry sky, figures and 
atmosphere. On the basis of this 
gradual dismemberment of the pic- 
ture space, Turner embarked on his 
glorious, fragile evocations of nature. 
As the marvelous Seascape, lent by 
Sir Kenneth Clark, revealed. this evo- 
cation was supported by a firm grasp 
of the details of nature. They were 
the stepping stones. He was not al- 
ways successful, and in certain of his 
works, he tinged on vulgarity; his 
rockets were apt to fizzle and disap- 
pear. 

Nót the least interesting aspect of 
this show is the light it sheds on 
Turner as a historical painter. He 
was not working in his true vein, but 
his passion for such subjects, else- 
where illustrated in his poem, The 
Fallacy of Hope, linked him up with 
contemporary movements elsewhere. 
Such an exhibition, by taking exam- 
ples of his style at various periods, 
stresses that he was also a contem- 
porary of Caspar David Friedrich 
and the German Romantics. His por- 
trait by Cornelius Varley presents a 
brooding introspection tinged with all 
the mal-de-siécle of his generation. 
But his form of Romanticism lay in 





Prompting a re-evaluation of the English Post-Impressionist. 
Sidkert. is his Edinburgh show, with /srael Zangwill, 1904. 





a trend towards abstraction and sym- 
bolism, so that he becomes a fere- 
runner of Odilon Redon and Fantin- 
Latour (in his musical compositions) , 
and of the Expressionists of our time. 


Sickert in Scotland 


We have never pushed our artists 
with sufhcient force, except for our 
eighteenth-century portrait painters, 
and like Turner, Sickert has suffered 
from certain misconceptions. He is 
one of those painters who should en- 
joy an international reputation. His 
latest exhibition, arranged by Miss 
Lillian Browse for the Scottish Arts 
Council and seen at Edinburgh and 
elsewhere in Scotland, is a further 
proof of his importance for the de- 
velopment of English painting, and 
his own powers. Sickert, of course, 
needs to be carefully selected; his 
painting, with its almost uniformly 
dark palette, goes against modern 
taste for sweetness and light. But this 
does not detract from its merits end 
power. He was a touchy artist in the 
sense that his work often fell below 
his usual quality, and his later varia- 
tions on the Victorians do him small 
credit. But these are small criticisms 
to level against a master who was of 
an international standard, and whose 
work individual 
touch. 

This particular show is a select 
anthology, and did not shirk those 
paintings in his somber style. He 
was mosf personal when he worked 


possesses its own 





ir his intimate manner, using blues, 
reds and ochers to set up a gentle 
hermony of color that owed not a 
li tle to his masters, Degas, Whistler 
ard the Venetians. He found much 
to please him in the deserted quarters 
of a tewn, in Venice, Dieppe or Lon- 
dcn. In such studies, direct in obser- 
vation. he could suggest the swirl of 
the atmosphere—almost the fogginess 
that floats over London as this arti- 
cl= is written. 

Sickert himself denied that his 
peintings demand a literary interpre- 
ta-ion. Be this as it may, his Camden 
Tewn pictures do accord well with a 
way of life; they are part of the curi- 
osties of London, as trenchant as a 
page from Dickens or Gissing. They 
te lof Mean Streets. On this occasion, 
his prewess as a portraitist is also 
shown. not only in the lively and 
well-known portrait of Victor Lecour, 
but in the notable portrait of Israel 
Zmewill, seen against the back- 
eround of a Venetian ghetto though 
in 1904, when the picture was 
painted, Sickert was not in Venice. 

As yet Sickert's position in Euro- 
pean art is not established. His debt 
to Lautrec, and what Vuillard, who 
wes eight years his junior, owed to 
him, also requires examination. He 
wes not so eminently elegant as the 
French Intimistes, and their taste for 
Jaonaiseries and Art Nouveau was 
noc his. He was always more sober, 
mere Munich, more English, more 
| Continued on page 54] 





Turner's mature style is prefigured in Carmapo Veccine, Rome, 1834, 
lent by Lord Rosebery to the Whitechapd Gal ery show, London. 


Art news from 


LOS ANGELES , ee 


Two expatriate Americans take top 
billing this month. Surrealist photog- 
rapher-painter Man Ray, who spent 
the war years in Hollywood and 
now is back in Paris, exhibits early 
(1913-24) oils and some collages at 
Paul Kantor Gallery [to April 25]. 
His co-star is painter Charles How- 
ard, former San Franciscan and now 
resident of Haverhill, Suffolk, Eng- 
land, who shows oils and gouache 
abstractions at the Santa Barbara 
Museum [to April 26]. It would be 
difficult, indeed, to identify the work 
of either one as belonging to a par- 
ticular place. Both are completely at 
home in the cosmopolitan art world. 


Man Ray 


The work of both artists, incidental- 
ly, is scarcely known in Southern 
California. In the case of the Man 
Rays, the art community here main- 
tained an attitude of arm-length in- 
difference. So far as one can make 
out, Man Ray was felt to be an 
historic figure, a leading spirit of the 
proto-Dada World War I group in 
New York, along with Marcel Du- 
champ and Francis Picabia, and one 
of the original movers and shakers 
of Surrealism in Paris. It was dis- 
concerting to have the all-too human 
Man Rays show up in person and 
ensconce themselves in a studio 
apartment across the street from the 
all-night hot-dog stand at the Holly- 
wood Ranch Market. Some of us, 
evidently, are parochial enough to 
feel that historic personalities 
should stay “where they belong"—in 
histories of modern art. 

The Kantor Gallery now makes be- 
lated amends with its current ex- 





Surrealist painter Man Ray: Dual 
Portrait, 1913; Kantor Gallery. 


hibition of Man Ray’s formative 
years. One senses the gangling ex- 
uberance of the avantgarde in 
America at the time. The lumimous, 
globulously-shaped hills, trees, rocks, 
and houses of Ramapo Fills, 1914, 
are romantic in spirit amd semi-ab- 
stract. Eight years and one war later, 
Man Ray was prankishly sophisti- 
cated, titling a cork and cardboard 
collage 6,396,781. 

Man Ray’s characteristic signature 
as an artist—direct, evocative, un- 
cluttered statement—evidences itself 
in some of the earliest pieces. The 
three nudes in Departure ef Summer, 
1914, for example, are stark, angular, 
with a mere hint of modeling, heads 
defined by contour and slits £or-eyes, 
arms and legs ending where hands 
and feet should begin. By ne means 
an endearing painting, it persists in 
the memory. 

One year later Man Ray had aban- 
doned any semblance to nature and 
was painting the mannikin-like ab- 
stract figures that recur in his full- 
fledged maturity. Just what hap- 
pened during that year of 1914.15 it 
would be hard to say on the basis of 
the pictures in the show. In 1914 the 
pictures are post-Cézanne; in 1915 
Man Ray is proto-Surrealist. In that 
year he painted the first of five ver- 
sions of Promenade in whieh three 
figures are abstracted. The engineer- 
ing of the post-Cézanne phase has 
been left behind. 


Charles Howard 


The realm of abstract fantasy in- 
habited by Charles Howard in his 
oils and gouaches now a: the Santa 
Barbara Museum of Ar! is decep- 





tively engaging. Your first impulse 
is to be charmed by his decorative 
flair for ingratiating color and her- 
aldic patterns. Then it occurs to you 
that these pictures are polished and 
elezant, but gruesomely so—as if 
visceral organs, pelvic and spinal 
forms were stylized for harlequin 
costumes at a surgeon's fancy-dress 
ball. 

Howard is that phenomenon of to- 
day—an Abstract-Surrealist; neither 
one nor the other, but a descendant 
of both. Throughout the exhibition, 
paper-thin, cut-out shapes, reminis- 
cent of Arp and Miró, float like sil- 
houettes against flat white or grey 
backgrounds. Meticulously painted, 
values tend to be dramatically con- 
trasted, balancing the surface in 
slightly asymmetrical divisions. 

The artist favors the Surrealist's 
penchant for high-flown literary titles 
that may not have anything to do 
with the pictures at hand. One 
gouache, called The Glorious Past, 
the Heroic Present and the Great 
Future, could easily be interchanged 
with another called The Particular 
and the Ideal. Both are enigmatic 
because forms are  symbolically 
weighted. Both invite the spectator 
to read into their suggestively or- 
ganic patterns whatever personal 
content rises to the surface of his 
conscionsness. 


Young and prints 


It's not clear to this writer whether 
the Huntington Hartford Foundation 
at Pacific Palisades, which provides 
resident fellowships for artists, com- 
posers and writers, is still abiding 
by its edict against modern art 


pm 


From the University of Southern California's print show is 
Beginning 9f Miracles, serigraph, by Sister Mary Corita. 


[A.n., Jan. 52]. So far as we can 
determine, hostility to modern artists 
is in abeyance. Certainly the pres- 
ence at the Foundation of a talented 
young artist like Joseph L. Young, 
now exhibiting oils, drawings and 
encaustics at Falk-Raboff Gallery 
[to May 2], seems to point in the 
happy direction of reversed policy. 

His show discloses a facile hand 
working in several idioms. Intense 
Expressionism,  non-figurative ab- 
stractions and  subtly-nuanced ro- 
mantic drawings vie for attention. 
Young's work reminds one of the 
many able artists with virtuoso tech- 
niques who still are tempted to flex 
their brushes in all directions. His 
encaustics, for example, semi-ab- 
stract, shimmering, delicately trans- 
lucent in color, are a recent addition 
to his repertoire. Then, too, I par- 
ticularly enjoyed the  pen-and-ink 
drawing of a head, titled Anthony 
Hecht, in which a nervous feathery 
line defines essentials and at the 
same time submerges the face in an 
over-all filigree. There's a promising 
future ahead for Young when he 
finds the métier most suited to his 
needs. 

Although we have our share of 
print-makers, we are grateful to the 
Art Department of the University of 
Southern California for sponsoring 
the only (and the second) national 
print exhibition in the region. Level 
of performance appears consistently 
high, whether the work emanates 
from Iowa, lllinois, Texas, New 
York or California. Our print-makers 
today are in command of an enor- 
mous range of technical devices. 
Etchings are ingenuously textured 
down to the last square inch. Only 
in lithography does there seem to be 
very little drive toward exploration. 

If this show is typical, then lithog- 
raphers, with few exceptions, are 
using the medium unimaginatively. 
Much to our surprise, and pleasure, 
it was in serigraphs that the longest 
strides have been taken since last 
year—most notably, perhaps, by Sis- 
ter Mary Corita and her students at 
Immaculate Heart College, Los An- 
geles. 

Outstanding print in the show is 
Song of Solomon, 4, by Moishe 
Smith. It combines brilliant use of 
hot and cool color to heighten the 
sensuous and poetically evocative 
subject—seated lovers paused in a 
tender moment. 

Of the prize-winners, Antonio 
Frasconi's color woodcut, Five Faces 
of an Apple, made me wonder who 
had eaten the apple. Lee Chesney's 
color etching, Pierced and Beset, is 
a remarkable job. Black, spiky ab- 
stract shapes are set against lumi- 
nous yellows that sometimes appear 
[ Continued on page 55] 
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Lovely children 


The splendid new establishment of 
Duveen Brethers, the interior of 
which is probably better known to 
great collectors than te the public at 
warge, opens its doors to a small but 
very select group of portraits of 
“Lovely Children” by British masters 
of the eighteenth century [te April 
30]; and it contaims at least one 
surprise. 

A surprise to me, at least. This 
ie Master Simpson by Arthur Wil- 
liam Devis (1763-18229, and I was 
obliged to ask Mr. Boggis, of Du- 
veen's, who was doing the honors 
for me, who Devis was. I was in- 
formed that this painter spemt much 
of his time in India doing pertraits 
of notable personages there amd later 
returned to England te do his Death 
of Nelson which he actually painted 
on board the Victory. I suppose I 
should have known this, but I see no 
"Mecessity te apologize for the not 
knowing. My chief busimess for many 
years has been reportage upon the 
public exhibitions in New York 
town, not the privaie ones, and in 
all these years I had not encountered 
a Devis—which is an indication of 
how scarce they are. This present 
delightful example is of a charming 
little boy elasping im his arms a 
fuzzy-haired little deg, amd the mo- 
ment I saw it I said to Mr. Boggis: 
"I think of Jules Bache.” He re- 
plied: “You mean the little boy by 
Goya"; and of course I did. But 
there were several other rivals in at- 
tractiveness that came to mind with- 
out, however, overtopping Master 
Simpson in the least. One of these 
was a Renoir Seated Cirl holding in 
her lap a kitten with superbly silken 
fur, which I once saw at Purand- 
Ruel’s and which I would like to see 
Fhafiging, just for fun, next to this 
Master Simpson, but I fear I never 
shall be able to make the e»mpari- 





sm since this also-masterpiece went 
Hack long ago to privacy, I’m told, 
semewhere in France. But you can 
gauge the importance of this work 
c Devis by the fact that it quite 
Folds its own in its present associa- 
tam with portraits by Gainsborough, 
lathaniel Hone, John Hoppner and 
Ceerge Romney. In fact, that’s an 
understatement. 

By way .of reinforcement to this 
croup, there is another work of un- 
expected quality in an adjoining 
room and this is Claude Monet’s La 
Jerponaise. This is a life-size study of 
tue artist's wife wearing a Japanese 
robe which is so brilliant in color 
tuat one is left in wonder that 
Monet, with this work to his credit, 
painted so few figure pieces. To 
mest New Yorkers who know the 
Monet landscapes this dazzling pic- 
fre will come as news, but not to 
me. This was one time when I was 
mot caught lurking in the rear of 
events, for I had seen La Japonaise 
many years ago in Paris—and was 
most pleased to renew the acquaint- 
ance. 


Jn islander 


Psychiatric revelations of human 
eharacter are usually so revolting 
and—must I say it—so often in- 
expert and unfair, that the safe rule 
generally is to keep them hidden in 
me closet. But there are occasional 
exceptions. Reuben Tam, who ex- 
kibits at the Downtown Gallery [to 
april 18], is one. Everything that 
was revealed when he happened to 
be investigated turned out to be so 
sweet, so charming and so entirely 
reasonable that all who heard of it 
mstantly approved of him as an art- 
st. This is what it was. Tam, it 
seems, was born in Hawaii and now 
teat he seems to be obliged to live 
“Continued on page 66] 


Arthur Devis Master Simpson, ca. 1810: 
in the “Lovely Children” exhibitior 
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Hartl paints a picture continued from page 33 


landscape, with its little young trees 
and its space, to his present feeling 
for color almost as an end in itself— 
as a self-contained language of sym- 
bols. 

Then what prevented his becoming 
an abstractionist? Doubtless a dis- 
like of “unfelt stylization" and a be- 
lief that imagination alone can do 
nothing at all; a fondness for obser- 
vation. “One chooses what one sees in 
order to satisfy one's temperament”; 
and “Soliloquy art is a cloistering 
of oneself; it cannot be understand- 
able, and understandability is harder 
than obscurity." But, most of all, he 
does not want to be abstract because 
he has no interest in this direction. 
"What is real is what you bring out 
with exaltation or confidence." 

The first session of painting of the 
autumn still-life consisted of painting 
the background in Mars violet and 
cobalt green; cadmium medium, 
cobalt violet and black for the leaves 
and flowers, and the foreground in 


comes the truth of yourself when you 
paint." The vertical lines at either 
end of the canvas “are of no signifi- 
cance except as the molding seen, and 
roundness and envelopment.” He 
found later that relief is exaggerated 
in the French school (which partly 
means his elementary school course 
in drawing). and that the Chinese 
responded more to his plastic feeling: 
the subtle layers of grey suggest more 
a density of atmosphere than relief 
drawing and shape variation. And 
"flowers force you to get into nature." 

He painted brown madder and 
white (which makes a dull, cool 
pink) on top of the painting. “The 
purple that emerges must be on the 
pom-poms. I like to paint flowers 
when they begin to wilt"—it was now 
about a week since this painting had 
begun—"because I like to follow 
them. They seem to yield more in- 
teresting nuances.” Next, the basket 
was strengthened with burnt umber 
for drawn darks and raw sienna 


wu at transparent strokes of Mars violet and lights, also white and black. The size 
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For the vases he used Mars violet with 
terre verte and cobalt green; for the 
basket, raw sienna, black and Naples 
yellow; for the fruit, raw sienna and 
sap green; and for the bottle, sap 
green. This last color fades only in 
strong light. (Hartl does not mind 
that colors change: an old landscape 
of his has changed completely, cadmi- 
um yellows changed to brown, but it 
has consistency in its present state.) 
The flowers were put in at first in 
zinc white over the dark background. 
This early stage was done half me- 
chanically, as if he were waiting for 
intuition to tell him what to do next. 
Willfulness, which makes for dead- 
ness, he says, comes in the under- 
painting; something has to be willed, 
something has to be planned. The 
afternoon or night, when he cannot 
paint (he paints best before noon), 
is the time to plan the next day's 
work, for without the right plan the 
whole morning's work can go astray. 
"Intelligence must not aggravate or 
get in the way of intuition, from 
which the ultimate life of the paint- 
ing comes, Intelligence tells you the 
direction," and on this direction 


* as a base if he waits and remains 


open. “When the gods of mood" 
are on his side, his intelligence 
will help to capture ideas that 
come to him. Too much contempla- 
tion, too much planning is “shutting 
yourself out of whatever treasures life 
offers you every day." Then it may 
be possible to give a desirable “one 
breath" look to the canvas. “Intelli- 
gence has to be watched out for: 
many times it breaks up your own be- 
ing." Perhaps it was intuition that 
told him at this stage that he must 
have the same amount of light in the 
top half as in the bottom half of the 
painting. It is his belief that the 
“problem of painting is to catch the 





turns the edge"—using brown mad- 
der and cobalt blue of the table to 
overlap the basket at the left. “What 
I do on this now will make it more 
definite in statement, and I must keep 
this. I do not like to paint tables be- 
cause they are too flat. I have the feel- 
ing that anyone, Renoir or Monet, 
had a hard time accepting the table." 

"No matter how sober in details, a 
flower is detail; the broken touch has 
to be all over to harmonize with the 
flowers, and unless one sees the com- 
plex movement of the texture of 
nature they will not harmonize. 

“I see values all over and have to 
follow them—an analytic habit I got 
into during my apprenticeship as a 
dyer.” 

He spoke of the value accuracy of 
the Florentine painters, particularly 
Fra Angelico. The basket now had 
become “part of the flowers.” The ' 
grapes were glazed with cobalt violet 
and alizarin crimson—‘rose madder 
is too flowery; for mixing, alizarin 
works better." The cool lights in the 
basket are cobalt blue and zinc white, 
and next to the bowl behind the bas- 
ket he painted cobalt green light and 
zinc white, to help set properly that 
side of the painting, and for the same 
reason, cobalt blue over the left end 
of the table. Over the background, 
which is meant to suggest in its color 
the autumn season of the flowers, he 
finally glazed terra rosa. 

While Hart! was painting this still- 
life he also kept working at the other 
three paintings. The still-life with the 
fish was done in quite another man- 
ner, with blending: and it was much 
more directly copied from what was 
before him. He changed the original 
checked tablecloth for a subtle grey- 
ish one. This still-life could be said to 
symbolize the sea; the curtain moves 
like seaweed, the bowls and the cur- 
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exact differentiation of light which tain holder at the right resemble masę 

creates an atmosphere suitable to the rine animals and fishes. The autumn 

[specific] painting." still-life partly symbolizes, especially 
“Drawing is your placing of things in the crisp dry style, the wilting. of 
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approximately, which change as you 
paint—paint can increase the appar- 
ent length of things. It brings you 
nearer to the truth of the object—the 
poetic side of painting is to enhance 
and render mood and vision—it be- 


flowers which “furnish material for 
unfamiliar nuances.” In the spring 
landscape he at first introduced fig- 
ures, as if he were imagining his wife 
Marcelle sitting around. 

When Hartl’s landscapes with 


he was criticized for the “unnatural- 
ness" of the presence of the figures, 
but Pascim encouraged him to keep 
on introducing them. He is likewise 
now sometimes criticized for the “un- 
naturalness of the gestures of his 
figures, and his reply js that “there 
are some gestures which are too real- 
istic.” He keeps the figures small in 
order that they may have room to 
wmove about. A big fmure is out of 
place. “In nature, peeple move like 
that—very gracefully—and in fashion 
drawings this is overdone, over-dram- 
atized.” At the time of writing this 
article, neither landscape was fin- 
ished; the spring landscape had 
turned into a fall lancscape, of early 
autumn with a powdery air, and the 
other landscape started again in 
watercolor and on other canvases, on 
which he hoped te ge on from dis- 
coveries he had made im the first. 
Hartl paints what he remembers, 
which he enjoys more now than the 
day he experienced it. With his meth- 
od of dry, light touches he can eventu- 


‘dbstract report for April 


out. The entire Jamis family re- 
ceived me in the inner apse of the 
gallery for a private wewme of the 
pictures called Women, along with 
the studies that led up to then, 
and while young Mr. Janis was ar- 
ranging the lights his father pre- 
pared me with a few tacts. The pic- 
tures had not been dashed off hur- 
riedly as one might think. On the 
contrary, the artist had struggled 
with them intensely for at least two 
years, making endless studies and 
changes. He said there were proba- 
bly fifteen Women beneath the 
Woman we were then seeing. It was 
the one reproduced im color in the 
March ARTNrEws, and even after 
that reproduction had been made, 
the artist was still discontented with 
the work and made more changes 
pingit . . . By that time the lights 
had been adjusted and everybody 
relapsed into silence to see how I 
would respond to the entertainment. 
There was some nervousness in the 
air but I could see that the Janises 
were enchanted to have something 
possibly revolutionary en their 
hands. After my first swift glance, 
I said: “But she reminds me of a 
lady of my acquaintance,” and my 
startled audience burst into a shout 
of laughter. Evidently that was the 
last thing they would kave expected 
me to say, and when | insisted that 
I meant it, and that my friend was 
a happily married woman with the 
most devoted of husbands, they liked 
it even less, for m abstract art there 
shouldn’t be definite recognition 
such as this. It was the mouth which 
I recognized. You remember, of 


there is a lot of color simply from 
the tube.” A painting should be float- 
ing and yet have form. 

A great deal came to him from his 
mother’s example, from her firm ac- 
ceptance of her life when her hus- 
band died, leaving her with the cares 
of a young family. She worked hard 
and enjoyed the moment, the chil- 
dren, the birds and the plants in 
‘heir apartment in the poor district 
ef Paris, on the east side, near the 
-ortifications,. It was a natural educa- 
‘ion that she gave him. When he 
was selling dyes and painting part- 
ime, he used to have to think about 
»ainting without doing it. He would 
hink, *I can't do it now, but some 
lay perhaps there will be time," and 
;:€ had to relegate to an indefinite 
ture many of his plans, without 
herefore giving them up, but letting 
"he present take over. He paints like 
"hat, not sure at the beginning of a 
sainting when he will begin to finish 
Ē, and at the same time able to ac- 
eept the conclusion when it comes. 


cortinued from page 18 


course, Sargents famous definition 
cf a portrait—a portrait was à pic- 
tre in which there is always some- 
thing wrong with the mouth. Well 
taen, this De Kooning picture was 
g portrait, it appeared, and the fact 
tuat the mouth was right made it 
vrong. I had said unintentionally a 
camaging thing. And with the ut- 
most good will, too. So I withdrew 
i. It is too soon, anyway, to be 
fnal about a picture which high-hats 
s» many of the conventions as this 
ane does, because although one 
feresees the contentions that will 
k= made, one must contrast them 
with similar contentions that were 
urged against Cézanne, Gorky, and 
amainst most innovators who have 
ever lived, only to be proved away 
be later generations. Did he change 
aad change his work with desperate 
uncertainty? Does that mean he 
didn’t know his job? How about 
C2zanne and the 115 sittings he re- 
quired for his portrait of Vollard? 
Lidn't he know his job, either? How 
a»out the cult for ambiguity that 
Ce Kooning is said to pursue? Does 
it at the moment seem unworthy to 
ple ambiguity upon a world already 
tco ambiguous for comfort? It does, 
bat ten years hence, ambiguity, for 
parposes of safety, may be the su- 
pseme of virtues, and if this artist 
be then scolded at all it might be 
fer excess of lucidity, and for hav- 
irg painted a recognizable mouth 
waen he should have contented him- 
self with merely illustrating what 
Wah Whitman called “the divine 
law of indirections.” . . . But how 
imlirect can one get? ... 


Prophet with henor continued fm page 23 


world was undoubtedly fresh in 

every one’s mind anc may have 
given impetus to the acceptamce of 
this canvas as the perfect expression 
of the moment. However. as the Rus- 
sians in both the ballet and the 
Kremlin have since changed history, 
our criticism of this pamting is now 
perhaps less lenient than it formerly 
would have been. 


nnr "ám 


The late years are the rich years 
for Carles, who was really best as 
ar abstract painter. This last period 
should be shown as one of glory— 
the complete Carles. This was what 
he was working towards. This was 
IE The opening guns are already 
visible in the famous Turkey of 1927. 
The body of the bird has the sen- 


supusness of one of his nudes. It is, 
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1H  1düUl, IHOIC Imuinan — inan DITU, 
Carles always hoped this would hang 
in the Philadelphia Museum and 
fortunately lived to see it there. 
Then the B/ue Abstraction of the 
same year. Vases of flowers on a 
table. But how different from the 
early 'twenties. Broken-up forms and 
a rich, variegated surface shot 
through with bright lights from a 
hundred prisms. Color is here used 
as an electric shock to blind one. 
Color, color—Carles was intoxicated 
with it. He has left us the following 
comment: "Green is the great sur- 
face slider. It skids—slips—makes 
blurred extensions. Green will move 
into anything except red. Outside of 
this color—the center of the spec- 
trum—colors generally go in pairs— 
at least red and black are the most 
stabile stay-put pair. When white 
comes near, the black pairs up with 
it and seems equally brilliant. The 
red becomes sullen and absorbent, 
immovable. With yellow it shows its 
full blood, pours all its strength into 
it—makes it sing or yell. White 
among colors functions as blue— 
with black jammed against it or in 
it, it stays clear. Black and white 
are the strongest colors—the only 
two that can hold down yellow. Yel- 
low is the vicious feminine color. 
Alone with white it seems happy. If 
red approaches, a greenish shudder 
runs through it—when red touches 
it, it deserts the white, leaving it 
sick and useless—if a black thin line 
comes between the yellow and white, 
the white is revived and the yellow 
pushed close to the red." 
Continuing the abstractions—there 
is a small but extremely interesting 
picture, Tree, No. II, which is a step 
even further. It is an essay by Carles 
and in a manner not pursued. AI. 
though painted in 1930, its genesis 
is Kandinsky 1912-13. In some ways 
this is Carles’ most abstract work. 
But the final group, all simply 
called Abstractions, is the great focal 
and culminating point of his career. 
Three done in 1935, and Nude, 1937, 
and three done in his last painting 
years before he was stricken with his 
mortal illness, Composition, No. 6. 
1936, Painting 1935-40 [see p. 22. 
23]. and Abstraction 1936-42. Of the 
first three the Philadelphia Muse- 
um's picture [see colorplate p. 20] 
is the most complicated and intense, 


it 1S à Vasl array or geometric planes 
and surfaces confusing and baffling 
to decipher. As in so many pictures 
of Carles, there is a prodigious 
wealth of material, an embarras de 
choix. And so often the choix seems 
never to have been made. ‘the art- 
ist’s wealth of ideas and imagination 
have run away with him and his 
power of selectiveness has been 
swam ped. 

in the last three Abstractions 
there is a greater dignity and repose. 
Here there is more selection and 
more order. These were his final 
pictures, and Carles seems to have 
arrived at some solution, personal 
perhaps for the artist and not shared 
by all others, but nevertheless a 
clarification of purpose and a more 
decisive statement. How tragic that 
he was stricken at this precise mo- 
ment. 

So what have we got in the whole 
picture? Judging by the paintings 
alone the artist’s passage through 
life was a stormy one. His energy 
was enormous, his enthusiasm imfec- 
tious. He is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest colorists of the America 
School, and his knowledge and per- 
ception made him an excellent 
teacher. But a Carles painting so 
often holds the promise of a future 
success and one hurries on to the 
next full of hope, but the promise 
is so rarely fulfilled. The explosions 
of color and line are volcanic in 
composition after composition. They 
are dynamic and embryonic. Carles’ 
whole life was one of search and 
experiment. But the end of the rain- 
bow (and indeed his palette makes 
a rainbow seem pale) was never 
quite reached. An exhibition of his 
paintings is immensely stimulating 
and yet frustrating at the same time. 

These are but impressions. It is 
too early to judge him, too early to 
see what his influence may be on 
people working today in a field 
so sympathetic to him. But in our 
world of America, where the si-s 
perior achievements are more often 
found in the fields of science and 
engineering rather than in that of 
the so-called Fine Arts, should we 
not be intensely grateful for a life 
given over entirely to experiments in 
color? The Venetians mastered col. 
or. Carles almost did. My hat is off 
to him! 





In Carles’ retrospective at the Penn Academy: 
Turkey, 1927, lent by the Philadelphia Museum. 


pictures, like Gorki in the tropics, 
have the wreng scale, which dimin- 
ishes the canvases. Bat his small 
painting has the right scale, and the 
canvas expands. Clara Elkoff s paint- 
ings with figures look like early 
Matisses; Myron Stoudt is close te 
the Neo-Plastic schook and John 
son’s paintings with a eombination 
f Delaunay’s or Kupka’s loops, 
hu. silhouetted figures, are rather 
baffling. $50-8800, F.F. 


Gladys Rockmore Devis [Mid- 
town; April 25] toured Spain in 
1951; her present show is the result 
of that trip. On-the-spot gouaches 
convey a sense of piace, distilled by 
a fairy-tale simplification that is ab 
most childlike into ned ecarth-mounds 
patterned with sprouting trees or 
curving roadways with tiny, black- 
shawled women. The eils were de- 
veloped at home frem sketches and 
carry fantasy almost to the point of 
symbolism. A Shepherd with his 
Flock becomes a hooded Pan piping 
in a vast meadow cut short by fat 
Wue mountains, and View in Cadiz 
provides an abstracted backdrop for 
an everyday pantomime of remem- 
bered figures. When drama bears 
down too heavily, as in Street in 
Salamanca and in the torchlight pro- 
cessional of Santa Samana, the fresh- 
ness of the mysterieusly real evapo- 
rates in theatrics. $150-1890. B.H. 


25th anniversary [Seulpture Cen- 
ter; to April 18] exhibition cele- 
brates the years of this gallery's 
growth from its beginnings as the 
Clay Club in a Brocklyn coachhouse 
to its present enviable location. The 
show has been chosen aud installed 
to dramatize the great changes that 
have occurred in American sculpture 
during the last quarter of a century. 
Such essentially decorative pieces as 
Leo Lentell?s plaster Diane, 1928, 
seem as remote as the heyday of the 
flapper, but William Zorach's gran- 
ite Sculptors Daughter, 1929. is as 
powerful and aesthetically valid as 
when it was made. Milton Hebald’s 
Needleworker in plaster. while a sing- 
ularly uninspired piece in itsel:, 
points the way, by ‘ts interest in in- 
terior spaces, to one of the major pre- 
occupations ef today’s sculptors, seen 
here in Bernard Rosentkal’s thorny, 
direct bronze Nest of the Crabs and 
Ilse Erythpopel s handsomely under- 
stated structure of steel. Experimen- 
tation with materials newto sculpture 
is further illustrated by Leo Amino’s 
plastic Carnivorous Plant enclosing 
wires, threads and mesh, and David 
Smith’s catapulted Spectre, wonder- 
fully constructed of bronze steel and 
stainless steel. Prices unquoted. B.H. 


James V. Harvey [Roko; to April 
23] of Detroit, graduate-of the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, shows a group of 
paintings that depend ef strict, disci- 
plined bruslrwork, giving a wooden- 
like all-over effect. Objects are occa- 
sionally recognizable, as in Reflec- 
tions in a Coffee Um, where the urn 
is nearly obliterated by the refiec- 
tions, but there is usually a clear defi- 
nition of pattern that eompensates 
for the lack of plasticity in paint ap- 
plication. Pre-Camorian Landscape 
in yellows and biues, clean and 
crowded with straight, eurvimg and 
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angular shapes and a sense of strong 
ortline, is typical. Included are two 
ol jects, rather weird but imaginative 
—one is called Locotherium and uses 
prts of musical instruments built up 


tc suggest a locomotive monster. 
$300-$500. R.C. 


Victor Laks [Galerie Moderne; 
Aoril 9-May 2], who studied with 
C-hon Friesz in his native France, 
has a third New York show, and, as 
ir his last, the still-lifes, landscapes 
aad figures are made out of black, 
s-lintery lines enclosing color sun- 
baked or northern blue with abrupt 
trinsitions back to thickly applied 
waites. While this “preserves the 
s ríface," the relationship to Cubism 
ie decorative. He does not take a 
g3ss to pieces in order to find out 
asout it, but squares it off in a 
s-stem as rigid as any academy. The 
best thing about them is a slow 
pulsation of color and line which is 
more a gradual glow than a true 
c»lor sensation. When he relaxes his 
s-stem in the gouaches and leaves 
oat the linear effects, the result is 


a little better. $250-$500. L.G 


Tower, Goldstein, Buresch [Crea- 
te; to April 11] show together. 
Fainters Ruth Tower and H. Buresch, 
who are seen here for the first time, 
revel in grotesquely symbolic fan- 
tasies which make Peggy Gold- 
s=in’s personable animal sculptures 
—a squatting bear made of scrolls 
œ copper sheeting and some wood 
sulptures of giraffes—seem espe- 
cally relaxed. Prices unquoted. B.H. 


Jehn Chapman Lewis | Contempo- 
rary Arts; to April 17] comes from 
Washington, D. C., and shows for the 
second time here after a lapse of four 
v ars. His subjects have to do with 
the sea, his palette runs generally to 
imtense blues and pure reds, and in 
the best of his paintings his forms are 
simple lozenge or crescent shapes that 
umify sky, sea and shore in compact 
semi-abstractions rich in mood. Espe- 
cally good are Fish Pier, with its sol- 
enn catch strung before a very blue 


E ythpopel’s Composition, steel, 33 inches, 
im the “25th anniversary” show 
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sky; Mystic Harbor, with its inter- 
lacing blacks and white, wedge- 
shaped boats that look like slices of 
melon; and Drying Gear, where the 
bright blues are mellowed to a grey- 
ness punctuated by Indian reds. How- 
ever, Red Nets and Night Trawlers 
forfeit designs to observation, so that 
structure dissolves into details of 
masts and rigging. $50-$300. B.H. 


Gaylord Flory [Eggleston; April 6- 
18], recent second prize-winner of 
the Emily Lowe Award, shows a se- 
ries of landscapes, still-lifes, etc., that 
are broken up into angularized treat- 
ments of shapes in pastel and somber 
colors, so that the subjects become 
of very minor importance. Subtlety 
determines the selection and disper- 
sion of shapes, and movement is 
rather gently introduced over the sur- 
face, accented with an occasional, 
carefully placed dark spot that just 
manages to keep the other colors 
from becoming monotonous. And 
there is sensitive poetic treatment in 
such pictures as the large Braque- 
like Still-life. $75-$500. R.C. 


Alex Colville's [Hewitt] first New 
York show revealed a mature, disci- 
plined talent devoted to a purity of 
form focused on the weight of objects 
and a control of the space they occu- 
py. The young Canadian works in 
tempera varnished until his pictures 
have the look of oils, and his full 
forms are modeled with tiny, vari- 
egated strokes much as though a sec- 
tion from a painting by Seurat had 
been shaped to a cylinder. Every inch 
of the canvas has been considered. A 
figure contour lightens or darkens as 
it meets a reverse tone in the back- 
ground, so that a linear quality is 
added without resort to line. If a cer- 
tain detachment from subject matter 
results, so does a kind of monumen- 
tality, and the small Girl on Piebald 
Horse would hold its own if it were 
enlarged to fresco proportions. Prices 
unquoted. B.H. 


Buk Ulreich [Assoc. Amer.; to 
April 4] has not exhibited for 
twenty-three years, but has instead 
been occupied with mural commis- 
sions. This exhibition consists en- 
tirely of paintings of gentle-eyed 
horses as if done by a good-natured 
Chirico, in a semi-abstract decorative 
manner. Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Abramson and Levine Davis; 
April 13-May 9] are two young 
artists working in different mediums 
yet each arriving at a more conserva- 
tive and conventional manner than 
one would expect. Arnold Abramson, 
who has been awarded a Tiffany 
erant, shows woodcuts, lithographs, 
drawings. His portraits, such as 
Lois, a clear, realistic drawing, are 





the best of his group. David Levine, 
who has studied with Hans Hof- 
mann, might easily be a surprise of 
the year. His paintings are complete- 
ly reminiscent of the turn of the cen- 
tury. The stvle of dress and hair of 
the women he paints, their particu- 
lar poses, the handling of color and 
values, especially in The Woman in 
the Red Chair and Horse in Field, 
are startlingly similar to those late 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-cen- 
tury American paintings whose art- 
ists had passed through the School 
of Paris and returned to paint their 
native subjects. Working against 
contemporary infuences, Levine has 
quite determinedly turned out paint- 
ings which will satisfy his own 
aesthetic values and as such can be 
regarded as nostalgic representations, 
or on the level of their considerable 
own merit. $10-$100. B.G. 


Claude Pierre Blanche [Hugo]. 
whose first New York show this was, 
is a protegé of Marie Laurencin. 
His oil still-lifes and tempera or 
watercolor landscapes made on a 
trip on a motor scooter betweęfi 
Denmark and Morocco, are primitive 
in manner, some of them charming, 
especially those with figures sil- 
houetted against the snow, like pic- 
tures by a younger Grandma Moses. 
Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Don Denny [Creative; to April 11], 
of Connectieut, won first prize in 
this gallery's third annual competi- 
tion, entitling him to this, his first 
New York show. His uniformly large 
and rigorously simplified  abstrac- 
tions are restricted to two colors plus 
the white of the canvas. Such Spar- 
tan means require absolute control 
of forms and space to have visual 
meaning, and too often here the un- 
touched canvas that is meant to 
function as form pushes through the 
edgings of brown and ocher and 
thrusts into deep space like a pic- 
ture window without a view. When, 
as in Jumbo, a freely brushed grass- 
green works with vivid pink, to the 
center as well as to the edges, the 
composition acquires substance as 
well as controlled space. Prices un- 
quoted. B.H. 


Thomas George [Ferargil; April 
13-28], whose father is cartoonist 
Rube Goldberg, has just returned 
from Elba where he executed these 
landscapes and drawings. These sug- 
gest that he has been overwhelmed 
by the complexities of nature. It is 
as though he painted on a sheet of 
glass set up before the subject and 
had tried to match the colors. The 
result is inconclusive, because no 
decision has been made. In his wa- 
tercolors—which look like abstrac- 
tions of the oils—he seems to get 


Alex Colville’s Four Figures on Wharf: 


“shaped to a cylinder” 
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Bernard Shirley Carter, Jr.’s Horse 


“ramshackle and romantic" 


away from the sudject and the work 
improves beeause the picture in his 
mind has left out the unneeessary 
details. He uses a system o! dots, 
dashes, spots, criss-crosses, a ragged 
delicate line and an ocessiona! great 
blot for the sun. $100-$600. L.C. 


Sporre Andersen [5er:graph: April 
14-27], a Norwegian painter, is hav- 
ing his first exhibition im the United 
States of reeent paintings executed 
here. The smaller ones, on canvas 
board, cut landscape to the size cf its 
psychological aspects. He paints Veu 
England Landscape with» only a few 
objects—a church. the hills, the mow 
—and the relationship o! this scene to 
the Puritan culture it exemplifies is 
brought out. In Saiés, a very simple 
picture consisting entirely of a few 
boats on water with a background 
sky, water is painted as loneliness. In 
each of his pictures the objects or 
the landscape painted has little im 
portance as a single view, it is the 
aspect of nostalgia or remoteness that 
is important. $125-$500. B.C. 


Bernard Shirley Carter. Jr. | "erar- 
gil], teacher at Parsons Schoo! of De- 
Pg. ls a deft watercolorist whose 
second one man show is better mte- 
grated than his first. He works m a 
number of ways. Some are pleasant 
studies of boats, others look like illus- 
trations, and in some he treats his 
wharís, figures and street scemes as 
pretexts for semi-abstraction. In 
Standing Figure, the elements are re- 
duced to flat areas like cardboard, but 
in a group of figures on a beach he 
has a feeling of volume even though 
the figures are quite casually drawn 
over washes. Another device is to 
make continuous-line reetangles over 
warm-cool color, and in others he 
creates vignettes. His houses are 
either ramshackle and romantic. with 
the windows and doors like faces. or 
flattened out like a box-top that a 
child might fold to make a house. The 
simpler, more cenventional marimes 
are the best. $75-$450. L.C. 


Federico Pallavicini [ Hugo; Abril 
1-25], art director of Flair, is having 
his second exhibition in New York 
-—of still-lifes in which the flowers 
have none of the character of seal 
plants, but are instead used as a 
basis for a curious and complicated 
pattern of lines which exists for its 
own sake. Prices u 1quoted. F.P. 


Louis Ferstadt {Copaim: to April 
14], teacher, illustrator, designer and 
painter whose mural in electric 


lwhts received notice at the Museum 
of Modern Art in 1938, shows oils in 
various styles of the past few years. 

mong these, two recent canvases 
ae notable: amusing rug-like fan- 
tesies which derive many of their 
ferms from Chagall: flying figures, 
stylized birds and grotesque mask- 
feces are drawn in outline over a 
z-ometric background. A compli- 
cated linear pattern is added, with 
many little forms and designs chok- 
img the space. Colors are consistent- 
l+ bright without variation of tone, 
and the effect of so much squiggle is 
eenfused, but Ferstadt shows an 
‘spicious range of invention. $100- 
£500. E.C.M. 


Gerrie Gutmann [Hewitt; April 6- 
25] has shown in New York twice 
before under the name of Gerrie von 
Paibosic. Although her dark spirit- 
wsrld abounds in symbols of death 
amd of evil (that reminds one of 
Besch without being in the least 
derivative), its fragile ladies and de- 
caving mannikins are unperturbed 
save for an occasional tear. Working 
in tempera and colored pencils with 
ar attention to exquisite details of 
timer-lilies, strewn roses and filmy 
laves that add to the terror of this 
steange nether-world, she gives to 
her pictures a curious magnetism. 
The flesh creeps while the eye enjoys 
the beauty of drawing and imagery 
of bats and horny grotesques. Some 
ntant-heads impaled on branches 
carry these dream-horrors a bit too 
far. Prices unquoted. B.H. 


Sephie Herrmann [Heller; April 
13-25], who studied at the Art Stu- 
dents League, has worked the last 
two years on abstractions in oil and 
amd eil on paper for her present show. 
Tkese use a kind of geometry, com- 
bining curved shapes with triangular 
ones and filled with dainty areas of 
subdued colors. $275-$450. R.G. 


Leuis Evan’s [A.F.I.; April 2-30] 
afest paintings continue with their 
ar-hitectural abstractions of the city 
amd nature. He has also included 
twe paintings of a very different 
genre, March Sea and Way Down 
Ecst, somber  nineteenth-century- 
type pictures, thickly painted and 
varnished. These interrupt the even 
flow of thinner paint, abstracted 
trees and architecturally planned 
cities that make up this exhibition. 
Evan paints very directly from idea 
to canvas and there is little con- 
fusion between the artist and the 
viewer. He simplifies nature into 
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Joseph Glasco's Heads, 10 inches high, 


"curious eccentricity” 


three thin trees; he simplifies every- 
thing he sees, so that his greatest 
difficulty is not what he is going to 
paint, or how he is going to translate 
his subject, but the manner in which 
he is going to paint it. Frequently 
he is clumsy and overt in a good 
painting, and often his directness 


leads to over-simplification. Prices 
unquoted. B.C. 
Louisa Robins [Ferargil; to April 


12], who has been represented in 
eight Carnegie exhibitions and now 
appears alone for the fourth time in 
New York, offers landscapes and 
figures suggested by things she has 
seen in Connecticut, Mexico and 
Spain. A system of crossing trans- 
parencies, sometimes functioning as 
diagonals, more often at right angles, 
and sometimes all together, break up 
her surfaces without fundamentally 
rearranging them. Sometimes these 
linear systems are continued by the 
angle or the position of the figure. 
When she hints at it, as in Winter 
Birds, she is more successful than 
in pictures like Corrida, where the 
intersecting that the 
bull-hght is being staged under arc- 
lights. $100-$800. L.C. 


lines 


suggest 


Joseph Glasco [Viviano; to April 
18], whose embroidered 
have brought him much recognition 
of time, 


pictures 


in a short offers 


caseins, oils, watercolors, drawings 


space 


and a piece of sculpture in a fourth 
one man Female Head and 
Male Head, both large caseins, in 
which a varnish-glaze of color was 
applied to a surface of ridged whites, 
are, respectively, more or less blue, 
more or less red. This reverses a con- 
ventional means for sex identifica- 
tion. The tiny features of the faces 


show. 


are arranged in systems of shapes 


Byron Browne’s Head, 17 inches high, 


mb 
"the tension mounts" 





like the hanging sword of the con- 
stellation Orion; and like the sword 
it is hard to see, lost between two 
great circular cheeks which project 
from a striped-apron surface. Other 
examples of the Glasco facial geog. 
raphy are no less extraordinary, but 
in all, the eves, nose and mouth are 
treated as a series of very small, very 
important things. The chickens, cals 
and horses are humanized and have 
a quality ef spreading out, like a 
broody hen about to take her place 
on the eggs. The sculpture is of col- 
ored clay, two joined heads with 
the line of the nose extended up and 
down to make two halves. The color 
is of horse chestnut, the surface is 
bruised. It is in this sculpture that 
notes best the 
tricity of all his work: the paintings 
have redeeming texture, color and 
design. Prices unquoted. L.C. 


one curlous eccen- 


Shirley Goldfarb [Village Art Cen- 
ter; to April 3], first prize-winner of 
the 1952 graphic show at the Center 
and student of Barnet, shows a num- 
ber of etchings and lithographs theft 
stay close to subject matter but are 
treated in a manner quite her own. 
Much at ease with this medium, she 
gives a feeling of authority to her 
processions, dreams, synagogue rites, 
heads and self-portraits. The white 
of paper is well used and becomes 
important to such pictures as The 
Dream, where figures fly in mid-air 
or look on from the secure ground, 
simply treated and well composed. 


$20-$60. R.C. 
Byron Browne [Grand Central 


Moderns; April 11-May 2] has his 
twenty-secend one man show in as 
many years—the tension mounts as 
in a no-hitter—and this recent work, 
though continuing logically from his 
last, is rather more complex. Instead 
of the central image, he now paints, 
in semi-abstract terms, figure groups 


complete with the half-moons, feel. 


horns, saw-teeth 
een in his work for 
several years. A group of these are 
divided into systems of vertical 
bands of varying proportions, usual- 
ly dark at the base or ground, and 
working upwards into a light upper 
band, or sky. Andalusia and some of 
the others remind one of the Teu- 
tonic knights in the movie about 
Alexander Nevsky: but since 
Browne’s menacing symbols have a 
way of looking friendly, it’s as though 
the directer of the movie had been 
Saul Steinberg rather than Eisen- 
stein. Other pictures have the fa- 
miliar ind ratchet contained 
within closed forms, in places over- 
lapping. They are based upon things 
picked up on the Provincetown 
beach. Included in this exhibition is 
one of his rare sculptures: a monu- 
mental study in terra cotta for a 
head, with the glazed look of a fig- 
ure on a ship. $400-$1,000. Le: 


ers, zweibachs, 


which have 


spur 


Tatsuo Arai 
exhibited a large group of paintings 


that divided themselves into several 


styles, progressing from the earlier 
Paris scenes and Paris influences 


endimg in semi-abstractions. 
Seen thus as a retrospective of 1933- 
52, the exhibition often displayed an 
unsureness in each 
genre, almost a timidity., It was very 


and 


uneasiness, an 


[Riverside Museum}: 


^ 


seldom that the artist arrived at his 
own, personal forms; he appeared to 
be overshadowed by the influences 
surrounding him. Ave Maria, a semi- 
abstraction, is a happier solution 
than most. Although still inclined 
to overcautious undempainting and 
brushstrokes, lately the artist ap- 
pears to have become freer and more 
direct. $250-$1,500. B.C. 


Nicholas Vagenas  [Forty-fourth 
Street; to April 8], young New 
Hampshire artist who made a striking 
debut here two years ago with con- 
centrated charcoal drawings (some 
of which are included here), has 
turned to allegorical figure cemposi- 
tions in oil ef mural scale and drama- 
tized by a theatrical chiaroscuro. Be- 
cause the drawimg is assured (though 
somehow one feels it is being ex- 
ploited for its own sake) and the 
characterizations intense, there is 
something compelling about these 
over-large and overly dramatic can- 
vases that makes one wish Vagenas 
would learn to use color and cemposi- 
jon in support of his draftsmanship. 
5190-$3,500. B.H. 


Milton Goldstein [Weyhe; to April 
30], in his frst New York show, has 
developed a new color printing proc- 
ess which consists of a combination 
of printing in color encaustic, com- 
bined with printing inks, which 
come out on tep and correspond to 
the painters glazes, and intaglio 
printing of the black lines. instead 
of using a plate for each color, he 
does all this in three impressions 
drawn from one or two plates. New 
and rich color effects nave resulted. 
This is all to the good. but hew im- 
portant it is to develop this new 
technique can only be determined by 
an interest in the resuk that is more 
than a technical one. Goldstein's 
prints have the wide biacks and sad 
religiosity ef Rouault, and are for 
pagaprers of Rouault. $25-$75. F.P. 


Koblenz, Stoller, Trabich |Kauft- 
mann], winners of this gallery’s first 
award exhibition competition, showed 
together, all for the first time in New 
York. Rober: Stoller and Irving Trab- 
ich, both art directors, paint respec- 
tively semi-abstract landscapes in oil 
that alternate between a palette of 
shouting cadmium reds.and the quiet 
coolness of Western Landscape, and 
darkish compositions in pastel and 
wash which resolve tue nude into 
circular thighs and breasts and long, 
cylindrical legs. Sidney Kobienz, a 
Tiffany Award winner, showed paint- 


David M. Sawin's The Table: 
"debut with abstractions” 


ings of city streets and industrial set- 
tngs in a romanticized social realism. 


$75-$375. B.H. 


*hows also noted this month: 
Fugo Kaster [Women's City Club], 
en above-average amateur, offered 
=veral pleasing still-lifes [prices un- 
cuoted ] r.c.... Georg Meistermann 
FWittenborn; to April 18] shows ab- 
&ract lithographs and etchings whose 
f»rms and colors recall Miro, iut with 
considerably less range of invention 
F$25-$65] E.c.q. . . . Vladimir Nai- 
ditch  |Chapellier], Russian-born, 
mow a citizen of this country, has just 
Beld his first American showing of 
sensitive depictions of landscapes, 
mudes and interiors painted during 
the last decade that are given sub- 
tlety through refined, delicate play 
cf light and color [prices unquoted ] 
EG... . Freddy Homburger |Car- 
&airs; to April 18], Swiss-born re- 
search medico at Tufts, shows in- 
senuous gouaches for the first time. 
Eaeul Dufy has contributed a fore- 
word to the catalogue; he particularly 
lked Cathedral and Trolleys [prices 
enquoted] r.c. . . . David Irwin 
Pilliams [Serigraph; to April 13] 
shows theatrical and undistinguished 
paintings of Mexican people and 
landscape [prices unquoted] B.c.... 
Mathan Dolinsky [Kottler; to April 
El], who formerly taught at Cooper 
Union, shows gently realistic land- 
ssapes and figure studies for the first 
tame in recent years [prices unquot- 
ed] B.H. ... David M. Sawin [Tru- 
man; April 7-30], who has studied 
vith Léger, makes a derivative debut 
with large, Gorkyesque abstractions 
and smaller still-life subjects in a 
kaphazard, palette-knife technique 
[350-8300] B.H. . . . Beauford De- 
laney [Copain; to April 10], shows 
azain some oils which were exhibited 
æ few months ago [see A.N., Jan. '53; 
prices unquoted] E.c.«. . . . Beata 
Cray [Creative; to April 11] shows 
for the second time paintings of Man- 
kattan’s moods and music makers 
[$75-$350] B.H. . . . Mark Baum 
[5alpeter; to April 18], a self-taught 
artist, shows a series of pictures on 
mining themes done in stylized shapes 
enriched by spotty surfaces; typical 
i. his Parking with animated trucks 
Imed up before mountains of coal 
[3200-$600] n.c. . . . Rose Taylor 
[Barbizon] showed lightly washed 
watercolors of landscape and people 
[prices unquoted] B.c. . . . John 
Whorf [Milch; April 6-25] shows 
tais year's output of familiarly com- 
petent watercolors [$225-$450] B.H. 
... Alphonse J. Shelton [Grand 
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Central] offers another showing 
of marine paintings in the grand 
manner of sea, ships and booming 
surfs [$75-$500] R.c. . . . Elias New- 
man [Babcock; April 11-May 2], of 
New York and Rockport, has a current 
showing of gentle and sometimes naive 
caseins that glorify sunbaked rocks, 
clandestine lanes and moon-struck 
nights [$100-$350] B.H. . .. Henry 
Hintermeister | Barbizon; through 
April] shows paintings with human 
interest subjects of children, fisher- 
men, historical subjects which he has 
executed for calendars, together with 
their reproductions [prices unquot- 
ed] B.G. . . . Diverse group [Kott- 
ler; April 16-30] includes work in 
various mediums notable for R. 
Becker Fortel's black-and-white com- 
positions, suggestive of looping tree 
forms. Maurice Bugeaud’s pale- 
toned abstraction and Leslie Jen- 
chels dramatic and rough-grained 
crayon composition [$100-$500] B.H. 
... Edmond J. Fitzgerald [Grand 


Central; to April 4], born in Seattle 
and student of Mark Tobey, in his 
second exhibition here shows thirty- 
five watercolors of the sea, ships, 
sailors, etc., done with good command 
of his medium [$75-$500] R.G. ... 
Juliet M. Bartlett [Wellons; to April 
11] shows conservative oils and water- 
colors chiefly concerned with the 
flight of birds and aerialists or the 
movement of waves [$150-$350] B.H 
Francois Gall [Touraine; to Apri 
11], Hungarian-born Frenchman who 
has studied in Paris and Rome, has 
his first New York show of oils. Degas 
and Renoir are his masters, and his 
girls are powdered-down ghosts of 
the 1870s; some landscapes are more 
forceful [$150-$350] E.c.m....Seulp- 
ture prize-winners [Village Art 
Center; to April 3] presents the work 
of William J. Long, Geanne Gibson 
and Marjorie Karr as second, third 
and fourth prize-winners of the Cen- 
ters 1952 sculpture competition 
[prices unquoted] R.G. 


Corning glass, new and old, travels 


Matisse, Dali and other contempo- 
raries are among the designers of 
approximately one hundred and sixty 
new pieces by Steuben Glass being 
circulated on the West Coast. Other 
designs are by five leading British 
artists: Robin Darwin, Jacob Ep- 
stein, Graham Sutherland and Mat- 
thew Smith; also by the American 
sculptors, Sidney Waugh and Bruce 
Moore. New, experimental glass 
forms, blown and hand-fashioned at 
the Corning Glass Center, are also 
being shown. The exhibition, opening 





A 


d 
on April 16 at the Fine Arts Gallery, 
San Diego, will subsequently travel 
to the Santa Barbara, San Francisco 
and Portland art museums. In New 
York, Steuben Glass is presenting an 
exhibition organized by the Corning 
Museum of Glass [to April 11]. Over 
one hundred items, dating from 
about 800 p.c. to modern times, illus- 
trate the evolution of eight basic 
methods of glass decoration: enamel- 
ing, thread decoration, applied glass, 
mosaic, mold blowing, cutting, gild- 
ing and cameo. 
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Engraved bowl designed by Epstein [left] and 


the sculptor’s original drawing; Steuben Glass. 


Art news from London continued from page 43 


Northern. However, when his role is 
finally assessed, it probably will be 
higher than is nowadays acknowl- 
edged. He was a true Impressionist 
who brought to Impressionism some- 
thing of his own; a solidity of treat- 
ment, that did not prevent him from 
following with evident enjoyment the 
thread of sunlight that percolates in- 
to a stuffy room. 


Jack Yeats 


Another veteran of the modern 
school, who is still with us, Jack 
Yeats has provided the theme for an 
excellent show, at Wildenstein. lt 
consists of recent work, and will do 
much to enhance his reputation. He 
is one of the most personal painters of 
today, who carries a fortuitious re- 
semblance to Central European Ex- 
pressionism, and to Kokoschka in 
particular. (Not that his themes are 
ever as daring, nor his color as Ba- 
roque and explosive as that of the 


Austrian artist.) His recent paintings 
are as magical as ever. His figures, as 
Earnan O'Malley once said in a sym- 
pathetic appreciation “enter a sub- 
jective world in which they are re- 
lated to the loneliness of the indi- 
vidual soul, the vague lack of pattern 
in living with its sense of inherent 
tragedy, brooding nostalgia, associ- 
ated with time as well as variations in 
the freer moments as of old." He re- 
turns, in a Proustian manner, to the 
evocation of his old themes, to figures 
on the high roads, placed against “the 
impersonality of the Irish scene." His 
creamy color, his light, high notes of 
paint, give that sense of dreaminess" 
and fayness which is sb Irish, and 
so attractive. At times one wonders if 
his rhetoric is blarney, but even if 
said with a brogue, it has the power 
to move. Like his brother’s poetry, 
his painting has matured with age, 
grown more direct, bolder. Jack 
Yeats is surely one of the most gentle 





and romantic spirits of a tormented 
age. He has stered away the mem- 
ories of his earlier vears and relived 
them, again and again, with added 
sweetness. He ance talked to me of 
his walking tours with Synge, how 
they would put up in wayside inns 
and note dewn the customs and the 
talk of the peasants. His fairy land is 
based on exactly such Romantic but 
first-hand observation. 


Watercolors by Alan Reynolds 


The same need to translate the im- 
pressions of nature into a poetical 
equivalent is found in a yeung paint- 
er, Alan Reynelds, whose work is 
shown at the Redfern Gallery. Still 


a young man—he was born in 1926— 


he is still at work at the Royal Col- 
lege of Art. With him, one feels the 
constant spirit of the English water- 
colorists, finding, in the enthusiasm 
of youth, the poetry of the local scene. 
With his sense for nature, he has 
incorporated lessons learnt from 
Klee, which were more apparent in 
his first show of watercolors. Clearly 
a hard worker with invention at his 
command, his painting has already 
won some success, and one has been 
bought by the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York. He steers clear of 
social realism as of a too arid dose 
of abstractions and relies upon a neat 
mixture of appearance and simpli- 
fied construction. As he has said in a 
definition of his views: “Poetry is 


Los Angeles continued from page 44 


golden. However this kind of imag- 
ery now is so overworked, particu- 
larly in these mediums, that one 
feels one has seen it all before. In- 
deed this might be a criticism of the 
entire show. 


Trio and Lutz 


Three totally dissimilar Southern 
California artists, James Jarvaise, 
Paul Julian and John P. Leeper, 
combine in a handsome trio at Lan- 
dau Gallery [te April 18.] Jarvaise, 
a twenty-eight-year-old former stu- 
dent of Edgar Ewimg and Francis de 
Erdeley at the University ef Southern 
California, commands one-of the best 
talents we have emcountered ameng 
the younger artists here. A post- 
Cubist pair, Still-life on Round 


Table—Pink and Still-life on Round 
Table—White, using letters, num- 
bers and fragments of words, seem 
to pick up a thread where Juan Gris’ 
elegance left off—as if the interven- 
ing years had not existed. 

Other, more typical works, such 
as Melons, offer splendid color, sub- 
tle compositions and a satisfying 
poetic quality. 

Paul Julian in this exhibition has 
crystallized his Expressionist bent to 
advantage in the series of Amazon- 
ian figures. I found them less mov- 
ing, however, than a handsome 
horse, Monarch, which recently took 
first prize for watercolor at the Na- 
tional Orange Show. 

The third member of the group, 
John P. Leeper, is a workmanlike 


never absent from nature, but alone it 
cannot constitute a work of art. It 
must be reconciled with the elements 
of design and composition. Laying 
emphasis on the formal values in a 
work will therefore result in a de- 
gree of abstraction. This is, to me, the 
logical development of the motif to- 
wards its tranformation into a pic- 
ture.” And it is not surprising thet 
the cover for the catalogue of his ex- 
hibition has a touch of Whistler 
about it. 


Mexicans come to London 


Elsewhere in London, as we emerge 
from our fogs and flus, signs of the 
approaching season begin to make 
themselves heard. The Mexican exhi- 
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bition, which was shown in Paris and 
Stoekho m, has opened at the Tate 
Galery, and Aztec and Zapotec are 
now on all lips. We are even re-read- 
ing our Prescott, and the children 
will be having nightmares after visits 
to the dark caverns of the Tate. The 
Dutch exhibition, which finally 
closed, won a great success, though 
not witaout a number of gracious 
bat les »etween experts over the at- 
tributions. While alongside the ever- 
flowing movement of the modern art 
exhibitions, the solid study of the old 
ma:ters proceeds, and a charming 
adcitior to knowledge has been made 
by the »ublication of a catalogue of 
a group of old master drawings be- 
lonzing to Mr. H. M. Calmann. 





Charles Howard, English painter, 
shows The Improved Dilemma at 
the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. 
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Melons by Jarvaise, is in his 
show at the Landau Gallery. 


artist who finds unending interest in 
local subjects, painted in a semi-ab- 
stract manner. Sometimes he rings 
the bell, sometimes not. Most suc- 
cessful, perhaps because most sug- 
gestive and least factual, is City at 
Night. Here Leeper avoids the man- 
nerisms so often found in run-of-the- 
mill California watercolors. 

One of the few direct emotional- 
ists in paint in Southern California 
is Dan Lutz, who exhibits recent oils 
of Michigan and Mexico at Dalzall 
Hatfield Gallery. Lutz is inspired by 
verdant countryside and picturesque 
settings of boats, buildings, donkeys 
and peons. Whatever the initial im- 
petus, the pictorial results take the 
form of tufted, agitated, impasto sur- 
faces, high-lighted by passages of 
luminous color. Lutz strives to 
achieve an immediacy of impact, as 
if each picture had just been with- 
drawn from furious creative activity. 

This is the first time I have seen 
a whole show by Lutz. Sometimes, 


seeing an individual work, I had 
felt that there was a certain strident 
or garish quality. But seen in toto, 
the paintings are warm, friendly and 
aware of the world. 


Orange show 


Out in San Bernardino, the citrus 
zrowers of Southern California in- 
dulge in a week of celebration at an 
enormous county-fair-ike arranges 
ment, the National Orange Show. 
Smack in the middle of tractors, 
smudge pots and chemical sprays, 
right alongside the ferris wheel and 
the calliope. is an All-Southern Cali- 
fornia Art Show. 

Paintings and sculpture seem 
at home in this unexpected setting. 
First award in oils, Keith Finch’s 
Head, is a quiet portrait of a 
young man. You feel a “presence,” 
but not the slightest impulse to 
reach towards it. Finch, apparently, 
is entering a promising, more fragile, 
less assertive phase. Edgar Ewing’s 
Arrangement of Old Car, Jack 
Zajac’s Dories in Mexico, Roger 
Kuntz's Rooftops and Marjorie War, 
ner’s Lattice Bowl were also singled 
out for awards in oil. In watercolors, 
prizes went to Paul Julian, Made- 
leine Haas, James Couper Wright, 
Robert George, Richards Ruben and 
Patricia Morris. Sculpture, the weak- 
est section, found John Law Walker, 
Betty Davenport Ford and Milton J. 
Nickelson receiving top honors. 

The Orange Show does a good job 
in bringing contemporary art to an 
audience which, for the most part, 
would never encounter a_ picture 
from one year to the next. One hopes 
the region around San Bernardino 
becomes so attached to looking at 
art that one of these days a perma- 
nent gallery is set up out there. 


Coming auctions continued from page 13 


other owners. The other, on April 17 
and 18 after a showing from April 
1l, will include an important group 
of French provincial furnishings as- 
sembled by Mme. Anna Guérin. 


Books and jewels 


The third and final part of the John 
B. Stetson Library will go under the 
hammer at Parke-Bernet on April 14 


Rocky Mountain artists 


Artists West of the Mississippi” is 
the title of a non-juried, invitation 
group now showing for the four- 
teenth time [to April 28] at the 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center. 
Founded in 1936, at first this show 
was held every year, but since 1951 
it has been a biennial. This year 
almost half the artists are new and 
others include such names as Ever- 


and 15 after exhibition from April 4. 
This will include miscellaneous boss, 
on exploration, history, anthropology, 
archaeology and other subjects re- 
lating to the Western hemisphere. 
There is ineluded material in num- 
erous Indiam dialects. Later in the 
month, on April 24 and 25 after ex- 
hibition from April 18, there will be 
a sale of jewelry. 


ett Spruce, Texas; Cameron Booth, 
Minnesota; Ilya Bolotowsky, Wyom- 
ing; Erle Loran, California; Geor- 
gia O'Keeffe, New Mexico; Morris 
Graves and Mark Tobey from the 
Northwest. Although no prizes are 
offered, in the past the Fine Arts 
Center has made additions to its 
collection from this cross-sectional 
show. 


Annual print crop in Seattle 


The twenty-fifth annual of the North- 
west Print-makers at the Seattle Art 
Museum [to April 5] attracted art- 
ists from all parts of the country as 
well as from Canada and Austria. 
The mixed-medium styles of Hayter- 
Lasansky still dominate, but there is 
a sign that here and there a few 
are moving off into personal direc- 
tions. Noted among the purchase- 


prize awards: Ann Didyk’s tradi- | 
tional, sensitive etching, Winter:* 
Leonard Baskin's wood engraving of 
gnarled figures, View in Worcester; 
Leonard Edmonson's color-engrav- 
ing, Mutual Time; intaglios by Gor- 
don Gilkey and John Page; and a 
wood engraving by Carol Summers. 
Also noted is an increase in the num- 
ber of woodcuts. 


LETTERS The amateur question 


The following is a sampling from the 
flood of correspendence, most ef it 
protesting violently. which ARTNEWS 
received concerming the Editorial in 
its February issue. For ARTNEws’ 
comments, see Editorial, p. D. 


Wir: 

Your Editorial in the February ART 
NEWS regarding the sinister aspects 
of Lehigh Art Allianee’s Art in In- 
dustry program is both elequent and 
revealing. 

Actually it reveals more than it 
says, and that revelation is a sorry 
thing to centemplate—appearing as 
an attitude of a magazine that pur- 
ports to reflect the better things of 
the contemporary art scene. 

In your thinking, the goed that 
has been accomplished by this pro- 
gram is completely overshadowed 
by the unfergivable sin of a number 
of our amateur members thereby 
selling some of their work, regard- 
dess of its merit. 

* Dismissing censideration of the 
true professional! artist, one who re- 
ceives his major support from the 
creation and sale of fine art as a 
phenomenon practically extinct in 
this richest economy of al! time, and 
hewing precisely to your own com- 
promise defnition—one who receives 
his major support frem the sale or 
teaching of fine art—vour-concern is 
founded on a sorry misconception of 
the local situatien. 

We hardly can be in competition 
with our area professionals since 
they, for the most part, already are 
members of our organization and 
have received a major proportion of 
the tangible benefits to date. 

Also, many of them—as art teach- 
ers—continue to benefit additionally 
by these projects through stimula- 
tion and incentive therein provided 
for existing and potential ar! pupils. 

* ;$lherefore, to your charge that we 
are taking bread out of the mouths 
of needy professionals (what a con- 
fession) I can only reply—tet’s be 
more honest and realistic. 

Actually, yeur Editorial achieves 
its major between its 
printed lines. For there is revealed 
the true nature of your concern, and 
of those for whom you speak 
the success that has been attained 
here through the co-erdination and 
co-operation of the amateur and pro- 
fessional, on equal terms. Add a 
service tag and then there really is 
something with whiwh to be con- 
cerned! Also, the idea could spread 
—to the dismay of certain entrenched 


eloquence 


interests. 

Our basic approach of eompetition 
on free and equal terms— open to 
all, amateur or prefessional—with 
the rewards distributed impartially 
according to the merit of the results 
and disregarding mame, social posi- 
tion or influence—that seems to us 
as the better way ef doing things 
yand certainly has proven its right- 
ness by its very success. 

Another point which you choose 
to overlook is that you condemn us 
for taking something away that ac- 
tually never existed. It seems a bit 
remote that any entirely professional 
group of artists could join together 
long enough to attempt a community 
service pregram such as this with 


any marked success—because of 
heir very professional nature. Ít is 
əy the inclusion of the amateur, 
with his fresh enthusiasms, unin- 
ibited approach and community- 
wide aspect, that a true community 
mpact is achieved. 

None of these industries that we 
Nave serviced, or will service, were 
;ctively in the market for an art 
'ollection as such. However business 
oday is very much in the market 
»or better community and public re- 
cations. It is around this interest and 
need that we are framing this pro- 
zram—thereby servicing the best in- 
rest not only of the artist, but of 
mdustry and the community as well. 
When the approach is first one of 
ziving, the getting follows naturally, 
ften in almost startling measure. 

Perhaps, best of all, we have been 
able to accomplish this without per- 
nission or direction from established 
art interests whose own private bene- 
ats must be served before the hope- 
"ul artist dare hope, except by sheer 
wek, to enter the sacred inner cir- 
cle of success. How many promising 
artists have been starved or discour- 
aged out of the running is one of 
-he sadder things to contemplate in 
‘he present-day world of so-called 
ane art. 

Why not encourage this spirit of 
‘ree enterprise in the art field, rather 
-han condemn and ridicule it with 
comparisons almost shocking in their 
soor taste? For whom and just what 
are you for, Mr. Editor? Even your 
erofessional artist readers must be 
wondering! 

Quentin H. Smith, Jr. 
Director of Development 
Lehigh Art Alliance 
Allentown, Penna. 
2.5. This letter is written with the 
expectation that you will print it 
in its entirety. Ordinary fair play dic- 
-ates an opportunity for rebuttal. 


SI: 

If I should suddenly come into an 
inheritance and could retire from my 
radio work and give all my time to 
art, | could then call myself a pro- 
fessional. That, in effect, is what you 
imply in your Editorial on the Le- 
nigh Art Alliance’s industry pro- 
jects. The question is, would it make 
me a better artist? Perhaps I would 
knock out more stuff—and that is 
what it would be—"stuff." But since 
[I can't retire I have disciplined my 
time. I try to make every moment 
count—that is approximately twen- 
ty hours a week. 

You know, Mr. Editor, if you 
would dig a little deeper you might 
hnd that many of your so-called 
amateur artists are quite profession- 
al. inasmuch as their so-called voca- 
tien may be their avocation. That is 
true with me. Since I can't make a 
zuaranteed living with my painting 
(and I like to live comfortably and 
well) I have turned to radio. You 
see, after having tried railroad work, 
farming, teaching school (painting, 
of course, right along), I found that 
the entertaining field was fun; so I 
took a crack at it, and stayed in it. 
It has become my hobby and I think 
mw boss realizes it. 

Now why do I consider myself a 
professional? First off, I am paying 
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an income tax as an artist. Second- 
ly, I have been accepted in national 
shows. Critics like Emily Genauer 
have been favorable. Yes, and I am 
selling pictures. Perhaps if business 
would get a little better and if the 
art trend would level off a bit I 
would leave my radio work and 
spend my time at creating pictures. 
As it is, I like beautiful living, not 
the abstract kind you read about 
when an artist is dead and gone. 

Now the question is, is the art 
spoiling the amateur? How about 
your so-called professionals who have 
to turn to teaching either privately 
or in schools. Don’t they lend a hand 
at exploiting the amateur? All you 
need is the price of tuition, whether 
you have talent or not. Yes, and if 
there is enough money, a little kid- 
ding along and telling some neo- 
phyte they have hit on a new style 
and encouraging them. That, in 
large measure, is your answer to our 
modern charlatans. They are no 
more than copyists. Going a step 
further, many professional art teach- 
ers are happy to have a group of 
amateurs. It makes the teacher ap- 
pear bigger. 

So you see, if two or three begin- 
ners at the most hit the jack-pot in 
our projects, might it not be safe 
to say that they have something on 
the ball? A viewing public that runs 
into tens of thousands demands our 
project exhibits, and the fact that 
hard-headed business men have 
bought—that is your answer to what 
is professional. 

To tell you the truth, Mr. Editor, 
we never claimed to be a champion 
of the amateur alone, neither are we 
an amateur group. We are made up 
of professionals and amateurs and 
we are so busy doing things we don’t 
have time to find out where the di- 
viding line is. We work together, 
which is more than what you are 
getting in metropolitan areas; and 
your type of editorial helps in no 
way to bring the force of art think- 
ing into the channel of constructive 
doing. 

Garrett B. Conover, Pres. 
Lehigh Art Alliance 


Allentown, Penna. 


Sir: 

My copy of February ARTNEws ar- 
rived, and I must say thank you for 
the pleasure of the exciting repro- 
ductions of the drawings in the Mor- 
gan Library exhibition. 

I should also like to commend 
your Editorial which touches on a 
subject which has interested me a 
long time. With my laymen's study 
groups, which have gone on now for 
sixteen years and put me in the 
hoary ranks of an authority on lay- 
men, I have heard those who paint 
and those who do not paint, and on 
the whole I think their judgment is 
broader and less biased when they 
come to love and understand paint- 
ing without trying it themselves. 
Amateurs always go through stages 
of imitation or prejudice or conceit 
or some other objectionable preoc- 
cupation. They seldom enjoy paint- 
ing for its own sake, and the limita- 
tions of viewpoint gained from the 
instructor who is trying to give them 
some technical skill are lamentable. 
When one of my group members 
asks me to recommend a teacher T 
try my best to help, but it is a diffi- 


cult choice. The ones who are form- 
ing collections and developing a reall 
love of painting are those who con- 
sider it objectively. They love to 
have their paintings around them» 
for color, form, emotion, atmosphere, 
some "plus quality.” The ones who 
paint are apt to surround themselves 
with their own canvases, minus the 
"plus quality" but full of memories. 
Even without the question of selliag 
their pictures or exhibiting, it would 
be of greater help to the American 
artist if they would develop a love 
of art and buy some pictures. The 
two points of view are not complete- 
ly incompatible, but few seem to be 
capable of both. . 
Mary Turlay Robinson 
New York, N. Y. 


Sir: 

I never sold a picture, although I 
tried. I painted in my free time; 
when I retired I painted all the 
time. But I was always only an art- 
ist. I had nothing to do with ama- 
teur painting, in fact I was more 
professional, I always felt, than my 
friend Picasso. But I have heard*fe 
grew more serious later. My col- 
league here, Paul Gauguin, has 
helped me put this into English. He 
wishes to associate himself with me 
in this plea: when discussing ama- 
teur art, please leave our names out 
of it. 

René d'Anjou tells us he was an 
amateur painter when he was not 
being a king. Use him if you need 
an example. 

I was an amateur musician; Gau- 
guin wants to be known as amateur 
de faisandage. 

Henri (le D.) Rousseau 
Celesteville, O.-T. 


Sir: 

While your Editorial *Amateur Joy 
or Professional Agony" struck much 
"joy" in my heart, it also called 
forth some “agony.” 

Just what is an amateur as#dit, 
tinguished from the professional 
painter? Every professional was once 
an amateur if only by the standard 
that one does not become a profes- 
sional until a painting is sold. It can 
be no crime for one to attempt to 
cross a threshold that every profes- 
sional must do at some time. 

It is well known, aside from a few 
fortunate exceptions, that an artist 
cannot make a living by just selling 
pictures. Practically all artists teach 
or give criticism in order to supple- 
ment their income. Many worthwhile 
artists have no love or talent for this. 
Surely, if one chose to enter busi- 
ness as an additional source of in- 
come it might be more agreeable 
than some work connected with paint- 
ing. Does this man become an ama- 
teur again? There are also numerous 
cases where people are professionals 
in two entirely different fields. 

Probably the reason I am writing 
this letter is because I feel you have 
done me a great injustice. I do think 
it worthwhile to state my case be* 
cause I feel I am not alone. | 

I have been an amateur painter for 
about eight years. How the canvases 
do pile up! I started using a corner 
of a room, then graduated to a large 
cabinet. Now I have managed to ob- 
tain a whole room which is becom- 
ing inadequate. 

While the last one is undoubtedly 


ne best, one does have an affection 
or all his paintings. Liking them 
ourself you want other people to 
"ke them, too. Weli—a friend ad- 
Mires one of my paintings tremen- 
ously. It cam occupy the place of 

onor in his living- , where a 
y%t more people will see it. Believe 
ye, it's hard to resist. I did for years 
nd recently, for the first time, I 
wi®cumbed and “lent” him a paint- 
ig. I agree with you that an ama- 
weur should not sell or lend paint- 
ags. But it is a problem. 

It did work eut in my one in- 
tance. Witheut being unduly mod- 
st, I think that my painting did 
ive* more of an appreciation and 
nterest in ar! to my friend. And I 
ike to believe that because he had 
my picture that the last time | was 
mt his home he showed me three or 
our pictures done by a professional. 
le had these on trial and will prob- 
mbly buy one. The amateur does 
ometimes help the professional. 

I have always thought that your 
series "———-——— paints a picture" 
was sort of slanted toward the ama- 
eur painter. I know that it is the 
jart of your magazine I read first. 
Why not have at least one of these 
articles written about a seasoned 
amateur? 

Julian L. Brown 
New York, N. Y. 


Sir: 

My amazement is unbounded to find 
that your publication, presumably 
'esponsible, should express the opin- 
tons and attitude that appeared in 
your Editorial, February, 1953. As 
an American, as an artist, as an in- 
lividualist, I completely reject the 
decadent, European philosophy and 
thinking so cenfusedly expressed in 
wour editorial. Defeat is no part of 
American thinking. In this country 
there is only hope and knowledge 
that success is possible. In no way 
are we limited to classes or class dis- 
mAn, from which there is no 
escape or progress. 

The stupidity of your attitude to- 
wards the greup activity of pastime 
painters in Pennsylvania—an orzani- 
zation which was able, through its 
own initiative. to sell forty paintings 
by its group to a co-operative farm- 
ers’ organization—is almost beyond 
comprehension. How many paintings 
do you think that these farmers 
would have beught from some other 
source? How many oi these farmers 
do you think will have become in- 
terested in art because of this proj- 
ect? I wonder if you have considered 
the fact that a fertile seed for the 
sale of future paintings by a diverse 
number of artists may have been 
planted by this project. 

Equally ridiculous is your conten- 
tion that the sole awards for amateur 
painters should be medals or certif- 
cates of merit “im the time-honored 
tradition of amateur sportsmen.” 
Artists are net amateur sportsmen. 
They are creative beings, and are 

sty amateurs in the sense that they 
nave not, as yet. been able to earn 
a livelihood at their avocation. 

Your concern for amateurs who 
lay themselves open to criticism is 
also insincere. What stuff are critics 
made of that anyone should fear 
them? The crities and editors have 
exposed their own stupidity and laek 
of knowledge too often for anyone of 


imt=|ligence to stand in awe of them. 

You state that competition with 
pr fessionals is not the major griev- 
amee. Your concern lies only in that 
amsateurs are not using art for thera- 
peatic rehabilitation, but are taking 
brad out of the mouths of profes- 
si-nal artists. A professional need 
ne-er fear competition from an ama- 
tear: if he does, he is no profession- 
al If an amateur takes bread out of 
the mouth of a professional, it is 
time for the professional to take 
steck of himself and begin to learn 
w-at the amateur has learned, that 
is tọ sell paintings. It is impossible 
for anyone to take bread out of any- 
om else's mouth, since each one is 
emcztled to earn his own bread in his 
ow3 way; and in this country we 
hz-e no limits as to how and who 
skall earn bread. 

“he reason that “professionals are 
stil having a pretty rough time of 
e=ming even an austere living in this 
cc-ntry" is because the doors have 
be-n closed by thinking such as 
yc rs and because these days we are 
toull to quit before we start. After 
al. art must be shared, and the 
“lenorer is worthy of his hire." 

- am not impressed by your state- 
ment that nowhere has amateur 
pemting been encouraged and de- 
femded as enthusiastically as by you. 
| ao not believe that your organiza- 
tiem of the first national competition 
for amateur painters four years ago 
was anything but a promotion stunt. 
I 30 not believe you have any con- 
ceci aside from the financial re- 
wa-ds you can reap by selling your 
m-zazine. 

E is quite evident from a perusal 
of ycur publication that all culture 
comes to this country with a foreign 
accent and only from the Continent. 
I would like to help you test your 
theory of “art for art's sake." I 
wemld suggest that you only print 
ome copy of ARTNEws, a copy which 
yc- could store in your attic, where 
ycv could, at the end of the jangling 
bazle of daily life, retire to its 
pemusal at your heart's content and 
besome rejuvenated. 

Marie Craig 
Englewood, N. J. 


Sir: 

I was interested in reading your 
ar^cle on amateur artists. | am an 
artist, myself, and have yet to meet 
a =rictly amateur artist—they’re all 
jæ painters. 

Amateur has become a confused 
werd. Most people think of amateurs 
as 5eople who do not do professional 
q.-lity work—rather “amateurish.” 
Ye. regardless of whether they sell 
or not, we have all seen some so- 
cal ed amateurs whose work is better 
then some professional work. And 
they, of course, would like recogni- 
tiem of their work. 

lso, where would you place the 
arst who cannot earn a living on 
the few paintings he sells a year 
ar- must do some other kind of 
week to live? Would you say he is 
nc* a professional because he earns 
maney in some other field of work, 
to-? And yet could you call him an 
arsateur? (Not all artists can or 
wamt to teach or do commercial art.) 

The only strictly amateur artists 
I'v met are a few called hobby art- 
ist who paint just for the fun of it 
arm don't exhibit for the public (as 
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soon as they begin to exhibit they 
do and want to sell). 

I think the serious painter or 
artist, the real artist, is he who must 
paint in an agony (sometimes) of 
creative work, his entire lifetime— 
whether he likes it or not—whether 
he earns money by his painting or 
not. 

Francesca Carbone 
San Diego, Calif. 


Sir: 

In reference to the Editorial in your 
February issue, may I suggest that 
the term “dilettante” might be more 
exact than “amateur” as a designa- 
tion for those who paint "for fun" 
but who thereafter presume to buy a 
one man show and/or sell their can- 
vases. They are not, surely, lovers of 
art, but trifle with it. 

I have, too, a question which rises 
from your definition of amateur as 
"one whose major occupation and/or 
source of livelihood is not the prac- 
tice or teaching of art." There are 
quite a number of us who fit that 
definition, but who, because we have 
studied professionally, cannot qualify 
as amateurs. (To be honest, few of 
us would care to be so classified.) 

For economic reasons, since we 
have not the academic degrees, 
credits in “education” or gained the 
professional reputation of artists that 
might enable us to teach (the latter 
seems to be a requisite in New York, 
at least) we have been forced to 
take jobs as clerks, waiters, dish- 
washers, theater ushers, salespeople 
or whatever, as a source of liveli- 
hood, and to gain the means by 
which to buy the materials for creat- 
ing what we fondly hope are works 
of art. 

Thus my question: according to 
vour definition, as I read it, we are 
not professional artists; neither, by 
the rules governing amateur con- 
tests, are we amateurs. We appear 
therefore to be in a kind of limbo— 
or neither being nor not-being. 

Margaret Lovely 


New York, N. Y. 


on. 

You have made me angry! My break- 
fast dishes are in the sink, hidden by 
my latest wet canvas. In this morn- 
ing's stolen time, I am an amateur 
artist. I feel resentment toward your 
Editorial not only for its terribly un- 
amusing first paragraphs, but for the 
complete context. 

It is admirable of you to defend 
the agonized professional painter. 
However, may I remind you that the 
day of the starving artist in a garret 
has passed people seemingly 
dedicated to one muse have unbent to 
take unrelated and related jobs of 
drafting and advertising to augment 
their income, while still maintaining 
the role of so-called professional 
artist. 

What! No printed sympathies for 
the poor unfortunates in those fields 
out of work because some hungry 
painter has replaced them? 

The word “professional,” in art as 
in any field, does not necessarily 
mean genius, talent or even compe- 
tence, The public buys and selects 
paintings for intangible reasons. 
They want to own, if possible, the 
things they admire. The snobbish 
practice of buying because of 
"name," in these times of wider art 


appreciation, is becoming less fr. 
quent. People are not afraid of the 
judgment today. 

Do not pity the amateur who e 
hibits. The act itself proclaims * 
am on exhibition; your criticism ar 
praise, when deserved, is expecte 
and instructive"—if done intelligen 
ly (a task which ARTNEWS som 
times achieves). 

All joy, all satisfaction with efe: 
tion, will certainly be soured if, as 
view my finished work, I look bac 
on your Editorial and realize that | 
America I am encouraged to pai: 
more pictures, providing I stay in 
certain category of development, i 
a country where free enterprise an 
competition has been the basis of i 
greatness—for shame! 

Hope Aron Grossma 
San Diego, Calif. 


Sir: 

I am an amateur artist accordin 
to your classification, “one whos 
major occupation and/or source « 
livelihood is not the practice ¢ 
teaching of art.” Also I have had 
show and am one of those “layin 
themselves wide open to criticis 
without handicap for their relativ 
competence alongside professionals 
(whatever that means). I am 
mother and a housewife and my hu: 
band supports me, and I herewit 
take up the cudgels in defense « 
my class. 

It is news to me that a work c 
art is judged by the means by whic 
an artist obtains the money to bu 
his daily bread. According to yov 
dictum, Corot and Mary Cassa 
could hardly be considered artist 
nor Borodin, the chemist, and Rin 
sky-Korsakov, the naval man, be coi 
sidered musicians. 

By my definition an artist cease 
to be an amateur when he become 
such a skilled craftsman that he ca 
convey his thoughts with clarity an 
beauty in such a way that the pul 
lic understands and appregeiett 
what he has to express. 

You infer that those financial 
sound, by virtue of their good fo 
tune, have no moral right to sho 
their work nor take money for i 
Yet even if they were to give 
away (and to this you do not seer 
to have any objection) their picture 
or sculpture would occupy the sam 
wall space in the homes of their a« 
mirers as the space reserved for you 
"artists." 

Requesting the amateur to “leav 
Fifty-seventh Street to those wh 
have dedicated themselves to th 
agony of giving an entire lifetime t 
one outrageously demanding muse, 
is not the answer to your problen 
namely, the difficulty of sellin 
paintings and sculpture. 

Has it occurred to you that th 
fault may lie with the artists? Th: 
it is impossible to /ive with some « 
the art one sees on exhibition, an 
that our present way of life does ne 
permit us the luxury of private ga 
leries? The paintings we own hay 
on the walls of the rooms in whic 
we eat, sleep and relax; and mar 
artists, in releasing their inner tei 
sions are creating works of art th. 
are so disturbing to the beholde 
that they encroach upon the pea 
and quiet of the home. 

Fine! Every artist in every day h: 
needed and indulged in this form « 


lease, but they do not expect the 
ublic to buy it! 
An artist has to have more inter- 


sting thoughts to convey than: “this ` 


; a lousy world and I am desperate- 
; unhappy in it!” 

Furthermore. I take issue with 
our statement that “these amateurs 
re spoiling for themselves the pless- 
re of art for art’s sake—how these 
WRaleurs are forsaking what ougat 
nly be a joyous respite from the 
angling battle of daily lile, by turn- 
ig their holiday into a workaday 
hore. And with the chore goes all 
1e sullying materialism, all the bit- 
er jealousies and disappointments 
vhieh can sour art. sometimes even 
xr the born artist who has spent all 
ds life at it." To the contrary! No- 
»»dy can appreciate a fine work of 
wt more fully than one who has bat- 
led with the same medium hours on 
nd, nor evaluate more accurately 
he skill and knowledge ef a master. 

It is only when the populace learns 
o truly love and appreciate art that 
t great Renaissance takes place. 

Instead of maligning our amateurs, 
we*should be grateful to them fer by 
heir efforts we wil! raise the profes- 
sional standards of American art, 
1asten its growth and developmen'— 
and materially aid both the economic 
and emotional status of its artists. 

Helen R. Bleibtreu 
New York, N. Y. 


Sir: 
As one of the offending amateurs, 
[ found your Editorial in the Feb- 
ruary ARTnews disquieting, anc it 
is with humility that I would like to 
give a minority report, countering 
what the illustrious Editor of this 
distinguished publication contends. 
I feel that I speak not only for the 
Rappahannock Valley Art Associa- 
tion, of which I am a member, but 
for the hundreds of similar ongani- 
zations and the thousands of aspir- 
ing artists in conditions comparable 
omrs. Each year we have held an 
outdoor exhibition and sale oí our 
current works. Each year several 
hundred works, large and small, 
have been sold. These paintings and 
drawings find their way on people's 
walls. 

The vast majority of our exhibitors 
have had considerable study. but 
there is scarcely a handful who do 
not have to earn liveliheods in some 
other field—the market being ra*her 
shy in our lecality—and frequeatly 
the female members have found the 
exhausting job oí housewife more 
satisfying than starving in a garret, 
regardless of talent. 

How, may [ ask. is one to become 
a professional, if it isn't by selling, 
or at least putting up works for 
sale? 

As for the jealousy and wrangiing 
which you deplore, it is unknown 
in our organization. And, for one, at 
least, I was far frcm finding that my 
pleasure in art for ar''s sake was 
spoiled when, ir totting up the 
rears figures, I discovered | had 
sold over fifty pictures—about one- 
fourth of my output—as well as 
seven thousand cards with my draw- 
ings on them. Many of us would be 
unable to de as much as we now 
do if we couldn't at least pay for our 
materials fram sales. Most amateurs 
are not rumning competition with 
the professionals. Many people can 


and will pay a modest sum for a 
watercolor by an amateur who are 
either unwilling or unable to spend 
the astronomic sums which some 
artiss are able to command. Isn't 
it furthering the cause of American 
art 3y having at least some “hand- 
pairted" pictures on people's walls, 
ever if we amateurs are not labor- 
ing under the illusion that we are 
uns-ng and unappreciated Leon- 
arde, or Matisses? 

Levin Houston 

Fredericksburg, Va. 


Sire 

Your touching Editorial upbraiding 
the presumptuous amateur artist for 
congpeting with the “dedicated” pro- 
feseonal deserves at best a flood of 
bel-tling, irate and comprehensive 
letters. Please add this to your col- 
lec#on. 

According to your Editorial, “dedi- 
cated” professional painters are 
bora, not made. They have never 
been amateurs, never sold early 
works for “peanuts” while seeking 
beter and more lucrative fields. 
They have never worked at odd jobs 
unt! they felt financially able to 
maze the big break. They have been 
preessionals from the moment they 
picxed up a brush—-a dedicated art- 
ist. 

Y/hen does an amateur—or does 
he ever—drop the stigma of ama- 
teu-ism and become a professional? 
When his work is of professional 
staure? When it can compete on an 
eqral basis—and win  prizes—in 
op-n competition ? 

Bow many regional shows, such 
as the fine Northwest annual in 
Se.ttle, would be truly representative 
an | competitive if only professionals 
wee allowed to compete? 

We, in this relatively small inland 
cit are sometimes subjected to 
bread and butter visits from dedi- 
caved professionals. By your stand- 
ares they are professionals. By 
stendards of even small-town critics 
they are hacks with never a truly 
arastic thought in their heads. They 
hi the backwoods once in a while 
aml pick up nice fat commissions 
em the basis of a so-called national 
re»utation backed up by a smooth 
lire. 

. could recite to you a bitter tale 
of just such an occurrence in our 
fa city within the past year. I defy 
yomr critics or any other to compare 
th- work of the professional and 
that of a local artist and give the 
nel to the pro. Poor unknowing hin- 
tedand folks know no better than 
pay high prices for pictures which 
ar* junk. 

You mention the heartaches, frus- 
tr. tions, etc. to be suffered by the 
professional artist. In what field is 
thes not true? Musicians, writers, 
even ditch-diggers and housewives 
have their unsuccessful, frustrating 
days, their unrewarding hours. 

But is not the victory sweeter be- 
caise of the odds surmounted and 
tl bitterness left behind? What art- 
is. worth his salt has been a success 
rizht from the beginning? 

And another thing. What are the 
"medicated" professional artists do- 
irz to build appreciation of art in 
the backwoods of the nation? Who 
ar» the part-time teachers and pa- 
tient tutors of women's clubs study 
esoups, etc.? They are the successful 
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amateur painters who have won the 
respect of their community. 
Professionals have no time tor this 
small-time, nonpaying stuff. What 
are the professionals doing te build 
up ethics in their own orzaniza- 
tions? Artists with the best business 
sense and most capable press agents 
seem to be also the most accepted. Is 
this a tribute to their art or acamea? 
You mention the "oldest" arofes- 
sion. Do vou not consider the actions 


and promotional stunts of mary pro- 


fessionals akin to the selleut to 
biology implied in your editorial? 
What new stunts or tricks will the 
professionals dig up next? They can 
depend on ARTNEWs to give them a 
publicity break if the technique is 
weird enough or the colors striking 
and strident! But is it art? 

If sincere amateur artists continue 
to build up the appreciation of ert 


throughout the country by their 
small exhibitions and classes. they 


are in the long run helping tb» pro- 
fessionals, most of whom do not sell 
pictures which are available ie the 
average small business man, seneg- 
rapher, shoe clerk or farmer. 

True, the center of art is Fifty- 
seventh Street, but should the lady 
next door go to New York te pur- 
chase ‘a painting or should she bay 
the appealing $50 or $75 original bw 
the amateur down the stres” Or 
would you rather have her buy those 
ghastly prints on display in the local 
department stores? 

l know intimately and enjoy the 
work of an artist who pain:s ex- 
tremely fine portraits. She is a 
housewife with two children. She 
does not consider herself an amateur 
by your standards. She enjoys pairt- 
ing, she studies it, she teaches it and 
she løves it. 


But, she is also married and can- 
not abandon her family to take up 
the garret life of a professional art- 
ist, which is all the local market 
would support. Your editorial sug- 
gssts she makes no attempt to sell 
her pictures. What reward is there 
for an artist who is talented yet 
caught in this type of situation? 

In closing, might I suggest a pro- 
gram for the nation’s professional 
artists: 

1l. Why not promote a television 
show, nationwide, filmed if neces- 
sary, which will put art before the 
public in a clearer light than can be 
done by mere printed words. 

2, Arrange lecture tours by lead. 
ing artists or critics to acquaint 
ordinary folks with art today. 

3. Organize traveling shows that 
can be displayed at minimum cost. 

4. Make modern art less distaste- 
ful by interlarding it with adequate 
detail and explanations of what the 
artist is trying to accomplish. 

5. And for art critics in general— 
be more specific. Leave out the 
vegue, meaningless and often techni- 
cal language understood only by the 
art student. 

In this vast nation of ours with 
the potential art buying publie which 
needs only education in what to 
choose, there surely is room for both 
amateur and professional artists. 
And the amateurs should not be 
prohibited from selling works. 

Work, study, dedication and talent 
can be combined in varying degrees 
in many artists, but those with the 
lesser amount should not have 
slammed in their faces the possibili- 
ties of reward for fear of treading on 
"dedicated" toes, 

John Van Dewerker 
Spokane, Wash. 


Storm over the Unknown Political Prisoner 


Close on the heels of the jury s choice 
of the British sculptor, Reg Butier, as 
the winner of the international com- 
petition for the "Unknown Political 
Prisoner" [A.N Feb. 53] came the 
startling news that his 22-inch model 
had been wantonly smashed by a 
young Hungarian artist in the crowd- 
ed halls of the Tate Gallery, Lendon, 
where the work was on exhibiticn 
with other works that won prices in 
the competition. The model bw the 
blacksmith - trained sculptor which 
just drew the first prize of $4500 
($12,600), was an abstract cage-like 


iron structure-—"a transmuted gal- 
lows, scaffold or guillotine” --de- 


signed to stand about 140 feet high 
in the finished work. This sudden 
act of malicious damage is a cíimzx 
to the storms of abuse and bac tera- 
per on both sides of the Atlante 
which greeted the preliminary juries’ 
choices of mostly abstract entries. kn 
America, two organizations, the 
Sculptors’ Guild and the New York 
chapter of Artists Equity Association 
both registered formal protests (am- 
swered by the Museum of Madern 
Art) against the eleven models 
chosen from America, Some of these 
placed high in the final awards: 
Naum Gabo (one of four s-cond 
prizes); A. Calder and R. Lispokd 
(third prizes); C. Alberti, W. Esh. 
erick, H. Ferber, €. Kohn, K. Mon- 
roe and T Roszak (mentions). 


+ 

Reg Butler's prize-winning design for 
the "Unknown Political Prisoner," which 
was smashed when shown at the Tate 
‘from a U.S, newspaper reproduction). 
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SEGY GALLERY 


FOB LEXINGTON AVENUE 





nm rea AN S HEAL Nin 


AIDITIC 


OIL PAINTINGS 


NEW CHAPELLIER 
GALLERY 48 Eost 57 St, N. * C. 
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JOHN CHAPMAN 


LEWIS 


Through April 17 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS 
106 E. 57 St. N. X. €. 
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lawrence 


KUPFERMA! 


recent paintings 


MORTIMER LEVITT GALLERY 
35 East 49 Street New York, N. Y. 












Louisa 


ROBINS 





FERARGIL GALLERIES "is Yat 
recent rečami paintings . Apr. 7-24 


PALLAVICINI 











H U G | GALLERY " 
26 E. 55 St. * PL 3-931 


Recent Paintings 


: BETTY PARSONS | 


= GALLERY * 15 E. 57 ST., N. Y. c. 


TALE 
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TOP QUALITY PAINTINGS 
FOR SALE | 


from the collection of 
Martin and Etta Janis 
American and European Artists 


MARIN, KUNIYOSHI, BLUME 
AND OTHERS 


Write 
JANIS 


334 SUMMER STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
April 23-May 6 


MARIA B. CANTARELLA 
Oils 


IRENE AUNIO 


Watercolors 


ALICE STANDISH BUELL 


Drawings and Prints 


PEN AND BRUSH . i6 E. 10 St, N.Y.C. 


re mee entire es 


(. ar prodicHons 


LINE, HALFTONE, 
FULL COLOR PROCESS PLATES 


STANDARD-KOPPEL ENGRAVING 


SE 225 WEST Mà STREET NEW YORK 14, X Y. MOMEMMB 




















by 


CHOU -hang 








Wild geese plavimg ie the 
Watercolor: 45" x 25" 


809 Lexington Ave. New: York 21, N. Y. 
* Telephone: TEmplet«n 8-2740 . 
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NEW YORK 
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CONTEMPORARY BRITISH 
PAINTERS & SCHLPTORS 





anc 


XIX & XX CEBITURY 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 





at 


-50 SOUTH MOLTON STREET W.!. 











134 E. 52th St. 


pU Editor's letters continued from page 6 


for no margin of error, or change in 
perception of value, and arbitrarily 
rule all "lesser" works and source 
material out of the museum. 

It would tend, moreover, to kill 
most of the nation's art museums 
that offer hope and aspiration rather 
than accomplished possession, serving 
with what thev can their com- 
munity's hunger for direct experi- 
ence with mankind's art, while seek- 
ing to whet a thirst for more and 
better that is requisite for the acqui- 
sition thereof. You deal in expensive 
terms. These terms are fitting and 
consistently possible for, say, a Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. We are not 
all National Galleries, nor are mas- 
terpieces so common. 

That the paintings in the group 
gifts are not the greatest master- 
pieces of the Renaissance tradition 
is freely acknowledged by all con- 
cerned. Certainly it does not take 
more than a glance to ascertain the 
difference in intent and achievement 
between a Bellini Feast of the Gods 
in the National Gallery and the 
charming little Bellini Portrait of a 
Man in the Portland Art Museum, 
for example; nor is anyone who 
gives it a second thought deceived 
as to the relative merits of the 
Masaccio frescos in the Brancacci 
Chapel as compared with the Masa- 
accio in the National Gallery in 
Washington; nor as to the relative 
merits of a genuine Duccio and a 
painting by one of his workshop 
assistants. But you imply that this 
kind of comparative evaluation as- 
signs no value at all to the minor 
work. It seems to me that such de- 
rogation of the great numerical ma- 
jority of a tradition’s products is 
astonishingly nearsighted. 

I would point out that there is an 
equally defensible position for a col- 
lection of minor works of quality, 
with or without a “masterpiece,” to 
represent a major period in art his- 
tory in an art museum. I hold that 
within the capacities of selection of 
| the respective art museums, this is 
_ what the donor in question is most 
| generously providing. And I am cer- 
tain that the museums concerned 
find they grievously need this help. 

I would point out further, that 
whereas ARTNEWS enjoys to some 
extent deserved prestige as a critical 
journal of the arts, such a thinly 
veiled, unelaborated, derogatory and 
to my mind illconsidered judgment 
as that quoted will have a measur- 
able effect on both the field of the 
art and on your publication. Perhaps 
such short jabs below the belt are 
effective journalism, but I do not see 
how they can be considered good 
from any other point of view if they: 
are meaningless as art criticism; are 
likely to confuse and weaken the posi- 
tions of art museums in their com- 
munities; are likely to discourage 
private benefactions in the feld of 
art; cast doubt on the discrimination 
and competence of the, usually be- 
leaguered, professionals in the field. 

I am personally responsible for 
the selection of one of these "poor 
group gifts." T offer no apologies; I 
am proud of it. And I have seen 
the joy, pride, inspiration and re- 
spect that it has brought to the faces 
of innumerable fellow citizens here. 
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I note that you have not seen this 
gift in person, in its present condi- 
tion. : 
I feel that you owe me, among 

many, a personal apology. And 1 
recommend that you bring to this 
matter the intelligence, comprehen- 
sion and fair mindedness of which 
you are capable. 

Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Directer 

Portland Art Museum 

Portland, Ore. 
P. S.: I am sending copies of this 
letter, for their private information, 
to the other museum directors con- 









"The Story of - 
Light & Power” 


cerned, with the request that we ORIGINAL 
keep each other informed as to our 22 COLOR 
positions in the matter. LITHOGRAPH 


[Director Colt imposes upon himself 


the proverbial wearing of the shoe if of mural size 


3 i f pe eet 

it fits, inasmuch as we specified neith- (3 x 20 feet) 
er donor nor recipient (nor, intention- 10 3acitoni in 
ally, which of the recipients) of the portfolio 


"group gifts" mentioned. These gifts 
E -of the Samuel H. Kress Foundation, 
to which both of us may now openly 
refer—were inaugurated a year ago 
at Birmingham, Ala, when we an- 
nounced this “as the first of twenty- 
odd such large-scale donations,” say- 
ing: “When sufficient of these group 
gifts have been made to see fairly | 
what caliber of art they are bringing 
to the large number of Americans : 
they are likely to reach, in regions | 
where old masters are scarce, we pre- 
pose to publish an analytical review | 
of this national project, its methods | 
of selection and its standards of qual- | 
ity" (A.N., May '52). | 

Since not quite half of the projee- : 
ted gifts have yet been made public, 


{smæk part of one 
section above) 


359 copies printed, each signed by Dufy. 


Pre-publication price $400. 


urtil dpril 15, 1953 


PIERRE BERES, Inc. 


6 West 56 Street, New York, N. Y. 





LA 


it is hardly time to close the books on 
the review forecast (in which we will 
have the aid of several outstanding 
scholars in the fields of art repre- 
sented). Meanwhile we feel amply 
justified in evaluating the record to 
date of this important project in order 
to qualify properly our regular year- 
end balance sheet of museum acqui- 
sitions. Our reference was nameless 
because several of these local gifts to 
date have vastly differed as to quality 
and there was neither occasion nor 
space to elaborate upon such differ- 
ences in The Year's Best-—especially 
in view of our promised full.scale 
analysis. It seems right to note here 
that a few recent instances show a 
laudable improvement in the Kress 
Foundation program-—which thus be- 
gins to match its unquestionably high 
aims. It is also an improvement over 
a number of items donated to Port- 
land which Mr. Colt defends —with 
the first instance known to us in the 
history of art, of utilizing as a yard- 
stick of qualitative evaluation the ex- 
pression on the "faces of innumerable 
fellow citizens." 

In fact, Mr. Colt’s complaints about 
“Jabs below the belt” (which, by the 
way, he neatly returns with his innu- 
endo about the threatened “effect... 
on vour publication") are the age- 
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5 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 





18 EAST 57 STREET 
APRIL 13-MAY 12 


ROBERT New Paintings 


CKREY 
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old complaints of not only his own SAM 1-Man Show 
profession but also circus directors, | ` ; ay EB 
coloratura sopranos or portrait paint- X Ft is. 
ers—whenever criticism turns owt, 4 gg | Ww. 





however deservingly, to be unfavora- 
bie. It is one of the axioms of a free 
press that its correspondents thus 
rage at adverse opinions, yet modestly 
compliment it on perceptive intelli- 
gence when its critics praige.— Ed.] 


1-Man Show 
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IR: Sr OW IN AMERICA. 
F RANCOIS 


ALL 


March 25 to April 11 


TOURAINE GALLERY 


929 Madison Ave. (at 74th St) 


GROUP SHOW 


Through April 


the little studio 








Cariton House e. 680 Madison Ave. 
New York 21 . TEmpleton 8-4696 
Watercolors 

REVINGTON 


ARTHUR 


WELLONS GALLERY 
Aprii 13-25 70 E. 56 St, N. Y. 22 
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AWARD exhibit * april 9.30 
marc HEINE 
caryl m. DePAOLI 
|». margaret m. POW 
jerome h. ROTH 


KAUFMAN ART GALLERY 
YM-YWHA, Lex. Ave. at 92nd St., N. Y. 28 
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NEW OILS To April 18 


ARK BAUM 


HARRY SALPETER GALLERY 
42 EAST 57 ST. 
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Recent Paintings 


MITCHELL 


Apr. 7-25 
at 58th St. 


STABLE GALLER 3 


@ SCULPTORS GUILD ANNUAL 


SCULPTURE 1953 


April 18-May 10 
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924 7th Ave. 
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American Museum of Natural History 
Education Hall, 77 5t. & Cen. Pk. W., N. Y. C. 


April 6-18 


THE NEW GALLERY sew vos 
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DAVID IRWIN 








. Paintings of Mexico- 
Through April 13 
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TOBEY 
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To commemoraie Cézanne 


A project is afoot to establish a 
Cézanne memorial in Aix-en-Prov- 
ence, the artists native city in 
Southern France. In America, the 
Cézanne Memorial Committee, “ew 
York, is appealing to collectors and 
other interested persons to vontzib- 
ute to the purchase of Les Lauwes, 
Cézanne's studio in Aix, whise simi 
lar efforts are being mace in France. 
The project has the blessing of the 
Director of the French Xatiosal Mu- 
seums, who has agreed to incorpo- 


Artistic insight and the -<reative 
Imagination of painters have been 


enlisted in the interest sf improving 
human relations in a tueme exhabi- 
tion, "The Human Equation," at the 
Akron Art Institute, Akron, Chio [to 

May 3]. Under the Qu hip. of 
the Cleveland. Round Table of the 
National Conference d LEE 


io enler: DaS in oil, p d. 
encaustic or pastel, and a jury com- 
posed of Samuel Rosenberg, painter 
and faculty member of the Carnegie 


For better human relaiions 





rate the Memorial into that organi- 
zation once it has been acquired, 
and has guaranteed its maintenance 
and management. Les Lauves, which 
Cézanne built in 1902, has been 
cwned since the painter's death by 
the poet, Marcel Provence, who re- 
vered Cézanne's memory and from 
whose heirs a legal option has been 
cbtained to buy it for $15,000. On 
the committee are Paul J. Sachs, 
Carroll S. Tyson, John Hay Whit- 
rey and other interested persons. 


Institute, and William M. Milliken, 
Director of the Cleveland. Museum, 
chose approximately forty works for 
exhibition. The selection was based 
first on the intrinsic quality of the 
painting as a work of art, and sec- 
end on its quality as a contribution 
to the theme of the show. $2,000 
will be used to purchase works from 
the exhibition, to form the nucleus 
ef a lending collection available to 
cultural and social organizations: 
and all other works will be put on 
sale, at the option of the artist. 


East and West jein m Boston 


The appeal of intrimsic quality, 
whether it be an Oriental potiery 
dancer of the fourth century B.C or 
a Watteau drawing has inspired the 
unusual combination of “Chinese 
ceramics and European drawings as 
the theme of an exhiEition at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Avts [to 
April 26]. All the obvects are on 
lvan from Georges de Batz, whose 
New York heme they decorate and 
who chooses to call himself zn ama- 





teur in the French eighteenth-cen- 
tury meaning of the word rather 
than a collector in the modern sense. 
Mr. de Batz ceramics range from 
the late Chou dynasty through the 
comparatively recent K'ang Hsi pe- 
riod, and concentrate on a number 
ef unusual T'ang and Sung pieces. 
Among the drawings, besides a Wat- 
teau three-crayon Profile of a Lady, 
= NU oe century is 


The Rape by Gabriel de St-Aubin (1724-80). in the Bos- 
éon Museum's shew of the collectio: of Georges de Batz. 
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VISUAL 
DESIGN 
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PHOTOG- 
RAPHY 
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OF DESIGN 


OF ILLINOIS INSTITUTE 


ART 
OF TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION 


(M.S. only} 


Summer Session begins June 24, 145 
(in Art Education) 


Fall Term begins September 14, 195 
Write for Catalog 


632 N. Dearborn St, Chicago 10, Hlinoi 


IBIZA, SPAIN 


most beautiful of 
the Balearic islands 


Erwin Broner 
teaches 


PAINTINC 








Monthly rate, includ. tuition, room, board: $8€ 
Ask for information: 

E. B. Calle Miranda 18, ibiza, Spain, or 
Paul Laporte, 203 Vernon St., $t. Paul 5, Mine 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEM* 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


The oldest and most distinguished Fine Arts schow 
in the United States with a faculty of notable artist: 
offering professional training in Painting, Sculpture: 
Seulpture Ceramics, Hilustration, Mural Decoratio- 
and Graphics. Coordinated with the University wi 
Pennsylvania for the B.F.A., M.F.A., and B.S, 
Education degrees. Age limit, over [B years. Summe. 
Session. Write for catalog. 


V. M. Dodge, 114 N. Broad St., Phila. 2, Po: 
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SUMMER SESSION 


June 15 - August 22 


landscape Trips, Studio Painting, 
Ceramics, Sculpture, Droamotics, 
Modern Dance, Ballet. Catalog N 


COMBINE VACATION AND THE ARTS a 
SILVERMINE GUILD SCHOOL OF ARY 


Silvermine Road, Norwalk, Connecticut 
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JUNE + JULY = AucusiD Al NTi in 


POSITANO ART SCHOOL — 

on the Mediterranean near Amalfi and Capri |^ e. 

Weekiy rate. Includes studio à; 

55 classes and all living costs in 

$ superior hotel overiooking 
the sea, Ship or air, 


TRANSMARINE ART DEPT. 





pee 


500 Fifth Ave.. N.Y. 36 LA 4-5808 "a 


RP 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL at 


TARPON SPRINGS- 
JUNE 15 - JULY 18 


for detailed information 
write Siuart. Purser 
Department of Art 
University of Fior.da 
Gainesville, Florida 
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Coste. Hill 
Center 


On Massachusetts beauti. 
ful beach front, Daily in. 
struction and lectures: Hopkinson, Sample, Zert.. 
and others. — De luxe living accommodations 
Georgian Great House. Some Tuition Scholarshig 





available, Added attraction; week-ep 
ul eoncerts. Write to: 
yu t Herold F bendargrezses, Director 
“Arig BOX"228 IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 





CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


OIL and WATERCOLOR 


Syracuse University Credits © Summer Sporte 
Symphony Orchestra © Amateurs Invited 
Jury & Aveust  * — Fon CarAtoó Ware 
MRS. R. M. SKINNER, Sec'y, Chautauqua, N. Ye 


ouault, modern art and religion 


ve sixth in the series cf evening 
ents on “The Related Arts of To- 
y." presented by the Jumtor Coun- 

of the Museum of Modern Art, 
ll be an illustrated lecture on 
pril 8, “Traditional Religion and 
yntemporary Art,” by Edear Wind, 


‘ofessor of Philosophy amd Art at 
* 


Smit: College. Professor Wind, for- 
merl- deputy director of the War- 
burg Institute in London and well- 
known lecturer and writer on icon- 
ography, will illustrate his talk with 
slides of paintings in the Rouault 
retrospective now at the Museum [to 
May 31 ]. 


enten figures by Mary van Blarcom 


orthy of the attentien of some 
clesiastical architect or Beurgically 
inded observer are a few imposing 
ligieus compesitions by Mary van 
arcom on exhibition during Holy 
eek at the First Presbyteman 
iurch, High Street, Newton, N. J. 
er work, which was reviewed in 
ese columns last year | A.v., March 


'egional annuals emerge 


Ithough substantially mere works 
Submitted, far fewer were se- 
ct for this year's exhibition of 
e Associated Artists oí Pittsburgh, 
yw in its forty-third year. The art- 
ts, who must live locally, included 
number that are well-known na- 
mally, such as Henry Koerner, 
ho took the first prize in oils» with 
fairly typical work, and others 
ho, like Roger Anliker and Bal- 
mb Greene, wen: unrewarded. The 
‘st prize in sculpture went to Eliza 
iller for a capper Fish 4 ountain; 
oger Wilt took the watereolor frst 
ize; and Edwin Andersen was the 
inner for graphies and drawing. A 
tal of $4,210 in prize-meney was 
sbursed by a jury composed of 
rominent painters and seulptors. 
Seymour Drumlevitch. recently 
ick from two years in Italy on a 
ome Prize scholarship, won the 
p award in the nineteenth Annual 
lestern New York exhibition at the 
Aint Art Gallery, Buffalo [to 
pril 5]. From a total of 1105 entries. 
New York jury chose 165 work: by 
lent vote, consisting abeut evenly 
oils, watercolors and works in 


'ookshel f continued trom page 


'venteen countries. 

adian Temples. Odette Monod- 
ruhl. Oxford University Press, Lon- 
on and New York. $6. 135 photo- 
raphs, with preface and notes. The 
't of India photographed in its na- 
ve setting. by an assistant at the 
[usée Guimet, Paris. 

arly Christian Church — Árchi- 
'cture. J. G. Davies. Philosophical 
ibrary, New York. $4.75. 152 pages, 
> plates, 45 diagrams. Historical 
ackground and development by a 
cturer at the University of Birm- 
igham, England. 

arly American Wood Carving. 
y Erwin O. Christensen. Weorld 
ublishing Co. Cleveland and New 
wrk. $4. 149 pages, 17 color plates. 
- study of this folk art by the cura- 
or of the Index of Amer»wan Design 
t the Nationa! Gallery. Washinzton. 
lubens. By Erik Larsen. De Sikkel, 
antwerp. $6.08. 228 pages, 165 half 
»nes, 4 colorplates. A critical mono- 
raph, with a complete eatalogue of 
rorks in America, a bibliography, 


impr tars 


'52]. borders on the abstract, with 
sculpturesque figures scaled to mon- 
umemtal proportions overflowing the 
large format of her compositions. A 
feeliag for solemn rhythms of line 
and form and deep, subdued colors 
is im keeping with such subjects as 
Galiean Sea and Christ before Pi- 
late. 


for the spring 


— 


grapmie mediums, besides a few 
sculptures and ceramics. Other prize- 
winrers were Thomas S. Prentiss, 
Alvisa K. Schosek, Kurt Feuerherm, 
Harzie: Greif, Martha Visser’t Hooft, 
Davel F. Pratt, Catherine Catanzaro 
Koemig, Philip C. Elliott, Linn 
Phelan, Don Burns, Ruth Green- 
baum, Delia Marcal, John Szarkow- 
ski and James R. Gervan. 
Emphasis on pictorial idioms is 
noted in the Regional Art Exhibi- 
tion sponsored by the Syracuse Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in cooperation 
with local art groups [to April 5]. 
A jery composed of Charles Burch- 
field chairman, Henry Varnum Poor 
and Virginia Cuthbert selected 154 
works from 431 submitted by artists 
in rine surrounding counties. Gor- 
don Steele of Syracuse receives the 
$15C purchase prize for the Museum 
collection for his large realist oil, 
Tresle. Other prize-winners are 
Hen-y Di Spirito, Harry G. Reed, 
Robert Massey, Rudolph Wedow, 
Prueence Berg, James E. Dwyer, 
Jess e Landecker and Jason Schoen- 
er, some of which represent pur- 
cha= prizes from local organizations. 


and a comparative table of J. S. 
Hells and W. R. Valentiner’s lists. 
Came to Oxford. By Gertrude 
Bene. Oxford University Press, New 
'orx. $6. 133 pages, illustrated by 
Murhead Bone. The history and 
the authors own reminiscences of 
Oxford. 

Theory of Beauty. By Harold Os- 
berse. Philosophical Library, New 
York. $4.75. 219 pages. A theory of 
aesthetics. 

Rembrandt. By Tancred Borenius. 
Pheidon; distributed by Garden 
City Books, New York. 24 pages of 
text, 17 colorplates, 72 photogravure 


plates. Large reproductions of the 
major works. 
Remoir. Introduction by William 


Gawnt. Phaidon; distributed by Gar- 
dem City Books, New York. $8.50. 16 
pages of text, 17 colorplates, 84 
gravure plates. The paintings, in- 
cluding some reproduced here for 
the first time. 

Pamters and Writers, an Anthol- 
ogx. By Carlos Peacock. Tate Gal- 





"If you want to get to 
the top in Art... 


Go To Successfu Men 
To Find Out How!" 


says ALBERT DORNE 


One of America's highest-paid ilustrators 


the art field. We 

give yeu their 

personal kind 

of training right 

in your ewn home. And home 
study is the perfect way for you 
to get art training while you 
work because you can set your 
own pace...take each step ahead 
whea you’re ready for it. Write 
me tadey and ll send you the de- 
tails about the Famous Artists 
Cou se... and the part it can play 
in getting you to the top! The 
time to begin moving up is now.” 


“You may be one of the working 
artists who want a really success- 
ful, money-making art career... 
but aren't quite sure how you can 
get to the top. I’ve got news for 
you! The key is training by the top 
professionals! If you are willing 
to invest a little of your spare 
time and money in your future 
success ... America’s 12 Most 
Famous Artists have already in- 
vested literally thousands of 
hours— yes,a million dollars 
worth of their time to give you 
the opportunity to move up in 





FAMOUS ARTISTS COURSE 


Studio 27-D3, Westport, Conn. 


FACULTY i 
! 
Please send me free booklet on i 
l 


I 
| Norman Rockwell 
Al Parker 
l Jon Whitcomb 
i Ben Stahl 
Stevan Dohanos M 
} Robert Fawcett r. 
i 
i 


how to get to the top in art. 


Harold Von Schmidt 


Austin Briggs — Miss ! 
Peter Helck 
Saha Ailierion ET. EEE EE OPA EE E PEO E E OE | 
Fred Ludekens 3 i 
Albert Dorne City, Zone, State ................ oae 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FINE ARTS 


"—— 
PAINTING 
COMPOSITION 


208 E. 20th St., New York 3 
TELEPHONE: OREGON 4-4500 














A NEW approach 


ee ee Oe SA RS Be MED 
in the teaching of 


OZENFINT — 


SILFF TILAS WORKSHOP 


Composition and Etching 
with NEW materials. 
Beginners and 


AFTERNOONS AND EVENINGS Advanced Students. 


222 W. 23 ST., N. Y. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


CH 3-3700 œ 


Professional training with diploma course in Drawing, Graphic Arts. Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, 
Silversmithing, Commercial Art, Ceramics, Teaeher Train ng Course. 8 Traveling Scholarships available. 
Unlimited contact with Museum collection through study and features. Est. 1876. Catalogue on request. 
EVENING SCHOOL diploma course in Graphic Arts Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting and special 
courses in Interior Design, Theatre, T.V., Plastic ant Photographic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


MCRRIS M 


DAVIDSON 


BEFOFE JUNE 1: 
ITALY * FINE ARTS 
MEXICO'S unique 
STUDIO HINNA | . ARTS and CRAFTS CENTER 
VILLA STROHL-FERN RECO LEBRUN, guest lecturer for 1953 


8 Veterans Approved For an illustrated prospectus describing 
i i p courses, accommodations and field trips. 
—Airmail Inquiries 


Promptly Answered Address: Stirling Dickinson, Box N. 
By Airmail in English Sar Miguel Allende Gto., Mexico 


SCHOOL OF 
MODERN PAINTING 


PROVINCETOWN 


65 W. 56, 





N. Y. C. 








Enroll Any Time 
VIA DI VILLA RUFFO 
ROME, ITALY 


GR 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ans ptt 






B "(e 
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SCHO 


PAINTING and SCULPTURE 


summer session 
CLASSES July 6 to August 14, 1953 
REGISTRATION July 2 and 3 


The Summer Session courses of the School 
of Painting and Sculpture have been 
planned for students who desire profes- 
sional instruction by practitioners: painters 
and sculptors known for the excellence of 
their art and for the contemporaneous- 
ness of their teaching. 


"DRAWING AND PAINTING 
George Picken 


.WATER COLOR 
| Deng Kingman 


SCULPTURE 
Hugo Robus and Ettore Salvatore 


For complete Summer Session and Winter Ses- 
sion Announcements write to the Office of Uni- 
versity Admissions, Columbia University, New 
York 27, N, Y. 


WINTER SESSION 
September 24, 1953, to January 28, 1954 
Registration, September 18 to 23 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
| Summer Session = 


ARA 





June 15-August 7 == 
| Directed by 
. VACLAV VYTLACIL 
| Applications for 
Scholarships & Enrollments 


ill 


WRITE REGISTRAR 


CCA EAE 


i 


‘CLEVELAND 
institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL! 
TRAINING 















73!443 JUNIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. ONIO 








A Arrears remit HÀ 


ART LEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Year Rotind Career School + Begin Any Time 
Individual Instruction & Advancement e Faculty of 
Henowned Art Personalities e Certificate e Diploma 
Courses + Veterans App. e Fine Art e Commercial 
Art . Fashion e Television e Hiustration e Stage 
» Design e Excellent Facilities e Opportunities e 
Placement 

Free Catig. Write Dent. A, ARI LEAGUE SCHOOL 
1256 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





GET A DEGREE IN ART 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Coeducational College of 
Practical Arts and Letters. Courses leading to G,S., 
A.A.A. degrees, 2-4 year programs for high sehool 
graduates or college transfers. Major in Commercial: 
Art, Fashion or Book Illustration, Art Teacher 
Training, Interior Decaration. individual guidance. 
Academic courses included. Catalog. 

Write D. L. OLIVER, Director of Admissions 
Room 210, 705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


L4 





WI SKOWHEGAN SCHOOL OFM 
Mp AINTING AND SCULPTURES? 


Faculty: Henry Varnum Poor, Leonard Bocour, 
Sidney Simon, Jack Levine, Milton Hebaild. 
Visiting Artists: Karl Zerbe, Henry Koener, 
Kurt Roesch, Reuben Rubin, Marguerite Zorach, 
William Zorach, and others. 


Starts July Ist. G.l. Approval. Request Bkit. N 
NENNEN SKOWHEGAN, MAINE paa 
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London. $5.25. 226 pages, 96 
colorplates. Tate Gallery pictures op- 
posite selected literary equivalents. 
What People Wore. By Douglas 
Gorsline. Viking, New York. $7.50. 
266 pages, profusely illustrated in 
line-cut. A visual encyclopedia of 
dress through the ages. 

Early American Designs: Ce- 
ramies. By Erwin ©. Christensen. 
Pitman, New York. 48 pages of eff. 
set reproductions. A guide of ceramic 
decorations for the beginning crafts- 
man. 

New World for Nellie. By Eowland 
Emett. Harcourt Brace, New York. 
$2. 20 pages, linecuts. Humorous pic- 
ture-storybook by the wel-knewn 
contributor to Punch. 

It's. All Mental. By Vertés. Tudor, 
New York. $1. 90 pages, 45 ilustra- 


tions, Pictures and. captions in the 
fin-de-siécle: tradition. 

The Eternal Drama. By Richard 
Rosenheim. Philosophical Library, 
New York. $6. 303 pages, illustrated. 
Evolution of the theater in its rela- 
tion to social history. 

Design for Point of Sale. By Lad. 
islav Sutnar. Pellegrini & Cudahy, 
New York. $8.50. 158 halftone plates. 
Ideas for display advertising. 
Drawing from Life. By George B. 
Bridgman. Sterling Publishing, New 
York. $12. 350 pages: over 1,000 
jine-cuts. An omnibus of the best- 
known works by the famous anatomy 
teacher. 

Simplified Figure Drawing. By 
Charles X. Carlson. Melior Books, 
New York. $1. 38 pages, line-cuts. A 
diagram and caption course. 


By H enry McBride continued from page 45 


in the United States for some reason, 
he finds, he cannot stand living on 
the mainland, but must domicile 
himself somewhere upon an island. 
It's a reversion of feeling, naturally, 
to his childhood days of pesce and 
safety on the isle he started out in. 
And his pictures really are peasant, 
so its all O.K. As a painter he is not 
completely abstract, but he simpli- 
fies almost to the point of it. He 
bathes his rocky cliffs in an aura of 
poetry, makes his moons, when he 
employs them, swim easily in the 
misty skies, and uses colors that are 
restrained but always agreeable, 
Most of these pictures have been 
painted in the region near Monhe- 
gan, Maine, but if the finishing 
touches were applied to thera here, 
that would be all right, too. After 
all, Manhattan is an island. 


Success at last 


Twice I visited the recent Arshile 


Se 





Gorky show at the Sidney Janis Gal. 
lery and, due to the crowds in at- 
tendance, still have an imperfect 
sense of the pictures displayed there. 
Early in the course of the run, Mr. 
Janis informed me that half the pic- 
tures had already been sold and he 
thought seriously of advising the 
Gorky Estate to close the sale for 
the present; meaning, of course, that 
they would gain more later on. This 
suggests that both kinds of success 
have been achieved for Gorky—the 
success of professional esteem and 
the final reward of a selling success. 

This approval had been slow in 
coming, but it began to seem inevi- 
table when the disasters preceding 
the artist’s suicide became known, 
for, tiresome as it is to have to admit 
it, our great, careless wonderful 
public generally has to be shocked 
into actually looking at an artist’s 
work. Gorky had a fairly good press 
from the beginning, but the things 


Arshile Gorky's The Unattcinable, 1945: 
"both kinds of success have been achieved" 
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ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N. Y. 


announces Summer Schools in 


Woodstock, N. Y., July 6-August 29 
and 
New York City, June 1-August 28 


Instructors in Woodstock 
Arnold Blonch, Lucile Blanch, Sigmund 
Menkes, Edward Millman, Frank J. Reilly 


Special New Features in Woodstock: 
Sat. classes for children and adults. 
Fri. evening sketch class. 


instructors in New York . 
Charles Alston, Will Barnet, Dagmar 
Freuchen, Robert W. Johnson, Reginald 
Marsh, Frank J. Reilly, Harry Sternberg. 

drawing/painting 
illustration/fashion 
anatomy 


Full or Part Time Registration 
Write or phone for free catalogue 


Stewart Klonis, Director Ve 
215 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. Circle 7-4510 








BLACK MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION IN ARTS 


JULY 22-AUGUST 29 


PAINTING AND DRAWING 


ESTEBAN VICENTI 
JOSEPH FIORE 


Ceramics: David Weinrib, Karen Karnes, 
Daniel Rhodes, William MacKenzie, Peter 
Voulkos; Dance: Merce Cunningham; The- 
atre: Wesley Huss; Music: Stefan Wolpe, 
David Tudor, irma Rademacher. 


WRITE: REGISTRAR, BLACK MOUNTAIN 
COLLEGE, ELACK MOUNTAIN, N. C. 








hans hofman 


school of fine ari 
morning e afternoon e evening 


all classes 
personally conducted. by mr. hofmanr: 


gr 7-349 









52 w. 8 str. n.y.c. 








ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 


Advertising, Fashion illustration, Costume de- 
sign. Interior decorating and design, Drawing. 
Oil Water color. Story illustration, B.F.A. dae- 
gree and certificates. Veteran approved. Est. 
1925. Catalog. Anne F. Abbott, Director, Box 
T, 2013 Eye St, N.W.. Washington 6, D. C. 


——- 








dvertising, Fashion, interior, 
serve as crities. 3-year courses. Also B.S. degree. 


NEW YORKi| PARSONS. 
I SCHOOL OF DESIGN: 
PARIS 
Flat Design (textiles, wallpa-- 
pers, ete.), Teacher training... 
Summer school, R.O.T.C. Approved for Veterans.. 
Catalogs. 


| Thorough professional training ini 
ITALY Leading professional designers) 
Box N, 136 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 








MÁS 





/ 
155» HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
painting * graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 


Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 
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$CHO 10015 OF COMME i RCIA: ART jee ees 
refessional traising in Figur: Drawing, 3 

M ANKE Kirbrush, Design 
Lettering, Layout, Fashion P'ustratios, Pho- 
tography. Coeduatiora. GL. training avail- 
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EXICAN ART 
JULY 10 — AUGUST 14 
-e silvercraft e field trips 
e painting e spenish 
University Credit Optional 


Syracuse niversity 








"FNS gm wA S An ym nca. 


SEND FOR Usiversity College 
FREE FOLDER | ul M x 
" CUMMINGTON cers 





SUMMER WORKSHOPS in 





g Painting * Mesie * Writing 


Painting — Theodoros Stamos 






.. Writing — Francis Gaffing, 
apo' ere Benson 
Music — Alan Hovhannes, 


Carl Mosbache:, Sydrey Howth 
Address all iemuiriss tc: Fransis Gaffing, 





LIBERTY, MAISE 
Non Prefit Summer “rogram 


JUNE 28 SEPTEMBER 5 
OTIERY « WEAVING * WOODWORKING 
BROCKPRINTING 
For booklet write Francis &. Merritt. Box 3 


—————————————————————— aa 


Wm. C. Ehrig 


XOURSES He 


EXCLUSIVELY 












‘ainting and Sculpture 
OGUNGQU'T, MEINE 


OBERT LAURENT LI SCULPTURE 
JHN LAURENT . PAINTING 
G.l. Approved. E duly 7-Asrg. 29 
Visiting Artist © RICHARD LAHEY 
ATALOGUE © Bex 391. Blacksburg, Va. 


Until June 4—Thes Ogunquit, Mame 





STRIKES © 
Lind 


American Cancer Society 


PRIL- 1953. 
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Reuben Tam's Deep Sea: 
"his moons swim easily" 


that were said in praise were, mostly 
commendations of his technical 
prowess—points the public scarcely 
attends to—and it was not until the 
artists studio with all of his pie 
tures burned up, to be promptly fol- 
lowed by an incurable malady which 
discouraged Gorky into self-destruc- 
tion—that the public became aware 
of him and buyers got busy. The 
student crowd had all along been 
#aithful, and still are, and it was 
they who so lately crowded the 
zooms to such an extent that I could 


see but haf of a picture at a time. 
Even so, I was able te decide upon 
the two canvases most to my liking. 
These were the two titled The Limit 
and Housatonic Falls. The first, 
dated 1942, has a lovely painting 
quality with statements in jewel-like 
color, defined with the nervous anc 
elegant line so peculiarly Gorky's 
own; and the second one, an ab- 
stract landscape, massively compact 
in composition and impressively dec- 
orative, is destined to rank among 
the major abstractions of the period. 


On my friend Carles continued from page 20 


—this man--almost devoid of jeal- 
eusies and conceits. 
As for his being—as an artist —he 


must have sensed, as those capable 
knew, that he had a beautiful color 
sense— which he put down in flowing 


streams-—a real lover of paint—-as 
paint--| imagine— standing before 


his work his saying "I musn't be 


turbulence and good health left a 
mark on the period. But Delaunay’s 
reduced chromatics and  Légers 


mechanistic imagery are apt to clash 
with the more delicate adjustments of 
Braque and Gris. And their windows 
and red, white and blue balconies 
join Cubism to renounce it. They 





Still-life, 1910, by Braque, "the verifier" d 
ef Cubism: lent to the Musée d'Art 
Moderne’s survey by Mrs. Lee Penrose. 


fooled"—oíttimes underrating him- 
self— or at times getting discouraged 
and not going all out. These things 
show in one's work. Yet I would say 
that this man was so much the artist 
in his being that it all-—his work-— 
has value, distinction and vitality not 
too often fcund. 
In all siacerity, John Marin. 


Cubism: discovery to décor continued from page 29 


were amb#Hious--as the remainders 
of their careers prove—-to capture 


the extericr of the environment in 
major plays of rhythms and dramatic 
symbols— which is to say they ac- 
cepted the imaginary total of the 
world they observed and, perhaps, 
the heartbeat of modern life. It is 
at this peint in its development, 
when Cubism, deprived of reticence 
and intimate poetry, becomes a kind 
of hectic modernism, that the “philo- 
sophic architecture” of Kupka and 
the dissonances of Picabia are intro- 
duced. And minor works here by 
Mare, Reth and Survage begin simul- 
taneously those developments which 
so attracted designers of books, orna- 
ment, interior decoration, etc. 

The tight-lipped Mondrian wae 
not forgetten among the more or less 
hurried visitors to Cubism. Modiglia- 
ni, however, should have been re 
membered. His work of 1910-13 was 
devoted to sculpture which is related 
to the particular climate Cubism 
created in Paris, His archaizing 
heads and drawings of caryatids es 
pecially deserve to be considered 
alongside the Two Penguins of Bran- 
cusi, the early Lipchitzes and his 
later powerful bronzes in the exhibi- 


tion. 
. 





















frames 
will 
enhance 
your 


paintings 


see Our 
"cemparative 
freming" 
exhibition 






DADA address i | 


141 west 54 st., n. y. 19 








2 12 young models in 42 aee 
tual original photos, beau- 
. tifulty posed, SERIES 19. 
| Complete catalog included, 
Premium Super Air — 

| P^ by ar . 

A"x5" $2. $3. 
57x7" 4.00 — 6.00 — 30€ 
` ALSO! 35 mm. full-color 
transparencies, 10 singles 
and duais, $5.00. Air 12€. 


WESTERN 
PHOTOGRAPHY GUILD 
Box 2801 Denver f, Colo. 


LARGE COLLECTION OF SLIDES 
For Sele or Rent 
> SCULPTURE * PAINTING e ARCHITECTURE 

90: ART APPRECIATION FREE 4. 
SJBIECTS LIST $ 

PROJECTORS For Sale or Rent — $4 
BESELER VISUAL PRODUCTS CO., INC : 1 


230 East 23 St, New York 10, N. Y 
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CANSON : 


“MI - TEINTES'" 


The Remarkable Colored Paper For. 
TEMPERA - CASEIN - PASTEL 
THE MORILLA CO., New York 10, N, Y. 

























FINEST UNPRIMED BELGIAN LINEN CANVAS 
Type 66) smooth texture 45 wide 
Six ether types available 42" to 119" wide. 
BM orders postpaid and insured. 
3perigi prices for Teachers, Clubs, Retailers. 
WORMY CHEST. 
FREE CATALOGUE 
52" x 6 yd. Duck Canvas.......... $9. 
Mall eheek with order (no C.0.D.) 


Mae the best canvas the simple and easy way and 
rej. prise 8 yds. 20 yds. 50 yds. 100 yds. 
“Haw to make canvas'' booklets by Taubes 
FREE 
119 W., 357, 
. Y. 
GESSO | o7 
BOULEVARD FRAME WORKSHOP 
45" xé yd. Linen Canvas......... $15.00 
KEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 


save money. The 500 year time-tested method. 
82.25 per yd. $2.48 $2.19 $2.04 $1.91 per yd, 
& Mayer. Linen samples on request. 
"D N 12, .N.. Y. 
U 4 REC HT LINENS PLaza 7-1143 
RIFTWOOD 
AT BIG SAVINGS 
919 Freeman St. © Bronx 59, N, Y. 
At Reasonable Prices 
Wite for Samples and Price List 
68 THIRD AVE. (ne. 11th St.) NEW YORK 3 
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GARBERS < 
80h St. &3rd Ave., N.Y X 
THE BEST AT ` 
LOWEST COST 


frames * Canvas * Oils 
Brushes * Books * etc. 


67 


NOW READY! 


PAGE 
CATALOG | 


Arthur Brown & Bro’s. Encyclopedia 
of Art and Drawing supplies! 
An indispensable reference 
and purchasing guide to: 
* Artists Supplies 
* Drafting & Drawing Materials 
-®& Papers, Boards, Pads 
* Airbrushes & Compressors 
t Craft Materials & Plastics 
* Picture Frames 
| and hundreds of other art essentials 
Write on your letterhead- 


| FREE: you'll receive this valuable 
catalog ati no charge. dali 


Tus 
New York 19, N. Y. 


ARTHURBBROWN & BRO. 
2 West 43 St. 








MODEL IN METAL 
Modal loy 


Revolutionary Principle in Sculpture 





Again available for amateur and professional 
stulpters, Modalloy is formed in the hands, 
then modeled with a heated tool, Requires 
no equipment, little space, leaves no mess, 
The strength of cast metal at a fraction of 
the cost. Mail order only; write for details. 


STUDIO SUPPLY COMPANY 
23 Judge St. Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
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Photographic Masterpieces of 
the Male Figure 


An invaluabíe aid ta 
STUDENTS, ART 
TEACHERS, SCULP. 
TORS, PAINTERS, ete. 


* 
Catalog No. 9 priced at 
$1.00 (which includes a 
beautiful 5x7 study) or 
Catalogs 3 to 9 inclusive 
fer $6.00. Complete set 
offer of SEVEN catalogs 
-includes FREE one 8 x 10 
Cenlargement of “THE 
ARCHER." Catalogs may 
also be purchased sepa- 
rately at $1 each. 


AL URBAN--Dept. AN 38 
406 East 73 St, N. Y. 21, N. Y. REgent 1-428985 
World's Outstanding Physique Photographer 





D 27277 


Jae (a Mut. 


59 UNION SQUARE W.NY.3.NY 
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Color pencils have heer developed 
in thirty-six hues and shades, which 
are said to surpass former records 
for permanence and brilbance. 
"Fadeometer" tests show all tirts- 
six "Prismacolors" undimmed after 
ninety-six hours’ exposure to strong 
light. Since the colors aresmade from 
insoluble pigments, they will not 
smear under moist hanes or ae: 
dental wetting. In a special process 
the leads are interwoven with fla. 
ments, making them flexible and re- 
markably durable. Colors include the 
regular hues plus flesh, silver and 
gold. For a color chart, write: Eagie 
Pencil Co, 703 E. 13th St. &D- 5), 
New York 9, N. Y. 


Ruler is designed te simplify the 
translation between inche: and picas, 
making the operation autematic ard 
accurate. Both inch and pica :seales 
appear on one side of the ruler. with 
calibrations extended to meet st the 
middle line. The reverse ns a 
complete type measurerment cauge 
with lines numbered for point sizes 
from agate to 16 point. The ruler is 
made of non-shrinking Vinvlite. Fer 
prices, write: John Warner Co, Box 


505 (D-1), Ithaca, N. Y. 


Permanizing fluid has just been 
developed which hardems without 
baking or firing into a glossy, durable 
surface. Four different fmishes are 
offered; they can be used on a vari- 
ety of materials, includiug leather, 
needlework, even paper. “Metaizer’ 

hardens to a copper tone; the regular 
"Permanizing" finish dries to a tans 
parent, washable coating which pre 
serves the original color of the item; 
"Ceramic" hardens to a ehina coat; 

and “Porcelain,” to a higi-luster fin- 
ish. Objects to be perman ed ean be 
brushed, sprayed or dipped into the 
fluid and then buffed te an even 
higher luster. Kits of various sizes 
are available. For information, = 
Professional Art Producis Co, 845 
S. Wabash Ave. (D-2), Chicago 5, 6 





Color slides photographed oa the 


spot im European museums and 
churches, are listed in a catalogue 


which should interest tezchers and 
direetors of educational programs. 
Hundreds of the 2-by-2 :nch traps- 
parencies are of old master paintings 
frescos, 
scape views. Many of the slides pre- 
sent details and subjects which 
heretofore have not been :svailable in 
color-slide form. The original rans 
parencies are available urzil the sup- 
ply runs out; duplicates will be de- 
livered only with the consent ef the 
buyer. For the catalogue, write: The 
European Art Color. Slide Co. 261 
West 82nd St. (4), New York 24. N.Y. 





brah to a a spray gun. "Cameo < Snap- 
On” can be used with fixative, laequer, 
oil, ink, glue, bronzes end plastic 
sprays which otherwise might rum 
an airbrush. The medium tiaveis 
only through the “Snap-On” com- 
tainer and outlet, ith the airsrush 
serving as a source of air supply. The 
item is available in one or two cunce 
capacity, with three nozzles, for vari- 


NEW SOURCES, NEW 


sculpture, textiles and land- 


MATERIALS 


ous makes and models of airbrushes. 
For an illustrated folder, write: Air 
Brush Mig. Con Inc, 110 W. 47th 
St. (D-13), New York 36, N. Y. 


Painters’ supplies: Sketch boxes 
should interest Sunday painters, now 
that spring afternoons are here. The 
boxes, made of metal, measure 12 by 
16 inches, with nickel-plated fittings 
and a piano-hinged top. A package 
of disposable palettes comes with this 
item. For details, write: E. H. and 
A. C. Friedrichs Co., 37 E. 28th St. 
(D-6), New York 16, N. Y. 

Imported oil color brushes are now 
available in sizes 0 through 12. The 
"Raphael" brushes are made in flats, 
brights and rounds, all with inter- 
locked construction. This Series 4200 
white hog-hair bristle brushes, with 
walnut finish handles, may be ob- 
tained from: Grumbacher, Inc., 460 
W. 34th St. (D-7), New York 1, N. Y. 

Paper canvas may appeal to artists 
whose budgets don't balance: it is 
cheaper than regular canvas, yet re- 
portedlv as serviceable for oil and 
casein colors. "Canvasette" is de- 
scribed as being strong and durable, 
with the appearance and feel of can- 
vas, Colors will not run on the flat- 
lying surface. The material comes in 
10-sheet pads, or in rolls or single 
sheets, in three sizes. Suggested uses 
inelude stage flats for amateur theat- 
ricals, preliminary compositions and 
color sketches as well as finished 
paintings. For prices and details, 
write: Bienfang Paper Co., Ine. 
(D-9), Metuchen, N. J. 

Canvas carrier, designed by an art- 
ist, Is compact enough to fit into a 
paint box when empty, yet will hold 
up fo six wet canvas boards. Made of 


ší Fig? 


light aluminum, the canvas 
carrier weighs six ounces. Write: 
Fifi Art Mig. Co., 1480 Ocean Ave. 
( D-10), Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 

Braquettes are a quick and inex- 
pensive way to hang the finished 
product: stainless steel or clear lucite 
clamps fit any size picture up to 36 
inches high, and the size can be 
changed instantly by simply adjust- 
ing the cords which join the two 
clamps. For descriptive material, 
write: Braquette Inc, Box AA-6 
( D.11), Lee, Mass. 

Photographs can now be repro- 
duced directly onto canvas. Drawings, 
tracings, negative or positive film 
can be transferred and stretched 
Wready to paint. Write for circular N 
to: Clark & Freed, 25 W. 23rd St. 
( D-12), New York 10, N. Y. 
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F CARVED & COMPOSITION 







LATER 
if you 
paint 


TO CARRY WET PAINTINGS 


without SMUDGING OR DAMAGE... 
PROTECTS CLOTHES AND UPHOLSTERY 


Designed by an artist for artists... PAK-RAK 
affords complete protection for two wet can- 
vases up to 30" x 60". No wet surfaces are 
exposed, thus preventing smudging or in- 
advertant damage to > 
painstaking work. 
Serves as a convenient 
carry-all too, for wet 
pallet, sketch board and 
other materials. You'll 
save the cost of a PAK- 
RAK in cleaning bills 
alone. ORDER YOURS 
TODAY. 


POSTPAID 
IN U. S. $899 (a 


FULLY GUARANTEED 
Enclose full amount with order. No c.o.d.'s please 


ADVANCED PRODUCTS MFG. COMPANY 


Pasadena 8, Calif. 





2734-C East Foothill BL, 














CANVAS PANELS 


WITH TURNED EDGES 
AT BARGAIN PRICES 


Size 8 x 10.......Pkge. of 6 for....... $6.08 
Size 9 x 12.......Pkge. of 6 for....... 1.85 
Size 10 x 14....... Pkge. of 6 for....... 1.62 
Size 12 x 16....... Pkge. of G for......, £.92 
Size {4 x 18....... Pkge. of 6 for....... 2.70 
Size (6 x 20....... Pkge. of @ for....... 3.24 
Size iB x 24....... Pkge. of & for....... 4.32 
Size 20 x 24. .Pkge. of & for....... 4.86 
ARTIST WHITES 
3 d-ih. tubes of ZING WHITE,......... $1.95 


ZINIUM WHITE 
fa mixture of titanium and zine. Absolutely 
permaneat for Artists’ use} * 
2 ib: MUGS Loro srorVuivuC PT TRES $67 
No C. 0. D.'s. Terms: Cash With Order. 


ERWIN M. RIEBE CO. 


The “Old Heliabbe" Artists Materials 
i48 EAST GOTH ST., NEW YORK 722, N. Y. 
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pak ak ud art 
: e galleries 


TERS 


April 13-25 





Paintings 


LYNN KO 
33 W. 58 St. 


Haee 1-14 





ra. 19 AU 8-8436 














WHERE 


Chicago, IHH, Werner's Books. May 2-30. 
Momentum Midcontinental. All mediums. 
Jury. Werner's Books, Inc., 838 5, Michigan 
Ave, Chicago, lil. 

Denver, Colon Art Museum. June 15-Aug. 2 
dann‘! for Western Artists. Open to artists 
west of Miss., incl. Wisconsin, HE Fee $1. 
Entries due May 23. Art Museum, ldth Ave. 
& Acoma St, Denver, Colo. 

Flushing, N. Y., St. John's Parish Hall. May 
10.16. L. I. Art League Ann’! exhib, Open to 


all artists, sculptors, ceramists. Oil, wter., 
pastel, sculp., ceramics Fee, jury, prizes. 


Entries due May 1. Dick Raph, Art League 


COMPETITIONS, 


AND WHEN TO EXHIBIT 


of L. L, 41-17 150th St., Flushing, N. Y. . 
New York, N. Y., Creative Gall. June-August. 
Ann'l exhib. All mediums. Cash prizes. Asm 
Bridgman. Creative Gall., 15 E. 57th St, N. Y, 
Norwalk, Conn., Silvermine Guild. June E- 
July 6. Ann'l New Eng. exhib. Open to New 
Eng. artists. Oil wter, sculp. Jury, cash 
prizes. Entries due May 16-18. Arthur, S- 
vermine Guild of Artists, Norwalk, Conn. 
Youngstown, Ohio, Butler Art Inst. July 4- 
Sept. 2. Ánn'i midyear exhib. Open to 2 
Amer. artists. Oil, wter. Jury, prizes. Fee & 
Entries due June 7. Jos. C. Butler. Dis. 
Butler Art Insh, Youngstown, Ohio. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 





Cranbrook Academy. Three full scholarships 
of $1,500 each to applicants with record of 
achievement in field they wish to study. Open 
to those interested in arch , ceramics. design, 
ptg. sculp., textile, metal. Cranbrook Acad. 
emy, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Cummington School of the Arts, Cum- 
mington, Mass. Scholarships for painters, 
musicians, writers for 1953 session, July 6- 
Aug. 16. Write Theodoros Stamos, 80 West 
82nd 5t., New York. 

Dallas, Texas. Priat Soc., Dallas Museum 
of Fine Arts announces its First National Print 
Exhib. to open June 7, later to travel, Prizes 


total $25,500. winning prints to become part 
of Dallas Mus. permanent collection. Comp. 
open to all U. S. artists Entries must hase 
been executed since Jan. 1, 1950, newer pre. 
viously shown at Dallas Mus. Entry cards die 
Apr. 25; work May 1. Apply Dallas Museum 
of Fine Arts, Fair Park, Dallas, Texas. |— 
Fulbright Traveling Scholarships. Apply 
Institute of International Education, 1 E. 67th 
Street, Ne Y. 

Emily Lows Award, Oren to American aft- 
iste, 23-33 years oid in N. Y. with no means 


of self promotion. Four. purchase awares. 
Ward Eggleston, 161 W. S7th St, NM. Y, 


THE EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


Akron, Ohio, Art Inst. : Levine, to Apr. 19; 
Anderson, Parshall, to Apr. 26; Human Equa. 
tion, to May. 3, 


Albany, N. Y., Inst. of Hist. & 2 Rothman, 
to Apr. 12; Fisher, Apr. 14-May. 4 
Baltimore, Md., Walters Art Gall; 4000 


years of modern art, to Apr. 22, 

Bloomfield Hills, Mich., Cranbrook Acad.: 
W. Mitchell, to Apr. 26. 

Boston, Mass., Brown: Trefonides, to Apr. 
18; P. Morgan, Apr. 20-May 9, Inst. of Cont, 
Art: Sutherland, Moore, to Apr. 26. Mus. of 
Fine Arts: De Bats Call., to Apr. 26. Mirski: 
Swan, to Apr. 18. Shore Gall: Cont. Amera 
to Apr. 25; Levin, Apr. 27-May 16. Swetzoff: 
Roghosian, to Apr. 14 Vose: Lavalle, Apr. 
6-25. 

Cambridge, Mass., Busch-Reisinger Mus.: 
Portraits, Apr. 18-May 20. Fogg Mus.: Neth- 
etlands graphics; to May 30. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Mus. of Art: 
Venice, to Apr. 26. 

Chicago, IHH., Art Inst.: Ldsep. prints, to 
Apr. 19; Punch dwgs., Parks photos., to Apr. 
30; Léger, to May 17. Arts Club; Cont. Amer., 
iG "Apr. 25. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Art Mus.: Marini, to Apr. 
30. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., Vine Arts Center: 
Sims, sculp. ut to Apr. 12; Gardner, to Apr. 30. 
Columbia, S. C., Mus. of Art: Spring exhib. 
to Apr. 3. 

Coral Gables, Fla., Rudolph Gall: 
Blanch, to Apr. 15. 
Corning, N. Y., Corning, N. 
crafts, Apr. 26-May 17. 
Dallas, Texas, McLean: 
Dayton, Ohio, Art Inst.: 
Apr. 23. 

Delray | Beach, Fila., 
O'Keeffe, to Apr, 11. 
Denver, Cole., Art Mus.: 
art, to May 30. 

Des Moines, lowa, Art 
Pereira, to Apr. 19 
Detroit, Mich., Inst. 
15-May 15. 


Views oj 


Lee, 
Y,: Finnish arts, 


Branis, to Apr. 30. 
Cont. Jap. ptg., to 
Mayo Hill Gall; 
World legends in 
Center: Melver. 


of Arts: Oresee, Apr. 


Green Bay, Wis., Neville Mus.: Markell, 
Apr. 5.30. 

Hartford, Conn., Wadsworth Atheneum; 
Int'l dwgs., ta May. 3. 

Indiana, Pa., State Teachers Coll: dan 
exhib., Apr. 15-May 26. 

Kansas City, Mo., Nelson Gall: Portraits, 
Apr. 5-Mas 3. 

Lincoln, Mass., De Cordova Mus.: Alcalay, 


to Apr. 30 

Los Angeles, Calif., Fatk-Rabof: Young, to 
May 2. Fraymart: Statsinger, to Apr. 30. Hat- 
field: Lutz, to Apr. 30. Kantor: Man-Ray, 
Howard, to Apr. 25. Landau: Jarvaise, Leeper, 
Julian to Apr. 18. Lynch: Cont. Amer. to 
Apr. 30, Univ. of Southern Calif: Anna‘l 
print exhib., to May 3. 
Manchester, N. H., Currier Gall: 
Medium, Apr. 8-29. 

Meadville, Pa. Allegheny Coll: 
to Ápr. 30. 


Versatile 


Tschacbasov, 


Milwaukee, Wis., Art Inst. : Wisconsin purs, 
sculptors, to Apr. 26. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Inst. of Arts: 
Coll. ta Apr. 30. Univ. Gall: New nA i 
Apr. ll; Jap. folk art, to Apr. 27. Walker 
Art Center: Biennial, to Apr. 30. 
Montclair, N. Ja Art Mus.: Amer. ptg., to 


xc 


Apr. 19. 
Montreal, Canada, Mus. of Fine Arts: 


Spring exhib., to Apr. 30. 
Now Haven, Conn., Yale Art Gall: Artis: 
looks at city, Apr. 6-May 17. 


New Hepe, Pas Charles Fourth: Shaan 
silk screens, to May 9. 
New London, Conn., Allyn Mus.: Wise 


Coll. io Apr 3; Scalamandré, Apr. 12-May 1. 
New Orleans, La., Delgado Mus.: T'schac£a- 
300, Apr. 5-26, 
Northampton, 
Apr. 19-May 9. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Acad. of Fine Arts: Caries 
Mem., to Apr. 12; M. Berd, Apr. 7.26; Mes. 
han, Apr. 28-May 17. Art Alliance: &. Davis, 
to Apr. 22; Fajita, Merrick, Possatti, Apr. 3. 
May 10; J. Drew-Bear, Apr. 8.Mav 3. Coie- 
man: Cont Fr, to Apr. 30. Mus. of Ar: 
Knyett. Coll, to Apr. 5; Sheraton furniture, 
io Apr. 19, Print Club: Ann’! etching exhib.. 
Apr. 6.24. Hendler: S. Greenberg, to Apr. 
29. DeBraux: Picabia, to Apr. 18. 
Portland, Ore. Kharouba: Cont. Amer 
to Apr. 380. Art Mus.: Cont arts, to May 3. 
Richmond, Fa., Mus. of Fine Arts: Be 
Stijl, African sculp., to Apr. 19. 
Rockport, Mass. Art Assoc.: 
Apr. 11; 
26-May 9, 
St. Augustine, Fla., Art Assoc.: Cont. Amer., 
to Apr. 30. 
St, Louis, Mo,, City Art Mus.: Cont. ptg. 
sculp., posters by Fr. artists, ta May 31. 

San Francisco, Calif., Area Arts: Dirbn, to 
Apr. 25; Mus. of Art: Fauves, to Apr. 13; 
Matisse prints, to Apr. 19. Palace of Leg. 
of Honor: Ingres, Huseux, to Apr. 30. 
San Jose, Calif., Rosicrucian Mus: 
posters, to Apr. 26. 
Seattle, Wash., Art Mus: 
Froelich, Apr. 8.May 3. 
South Bend, End. Art Assoc.: 
Biennial, to Apr. 27. 
Toledo, Ohio, Mus. of Art: 
Apr. 360. 

Toronto, Canada, Art 
graphic artists, to Apr. 26. 
Utica, N. Y., Manson-Williams-Proctor Inst: 
Miller, te May 17. 
Urbana, H., Univ. 
Apr. 12. 


Mass., Smith Coll: Klee, 


Gellman, 10 
Hammond, Apr. 12-25; Nutley, Apr. 


Danish 
Givler, Hil, Hell, 
Corcosan 

Rouart Coll., to 
Gaile 


Canadian 


of HH: Cont. Amer., to 


Washington, D. C., Corcoran Gal.: Bien- 
nial, to May 3. National Gall.: Nuremberg 


& German World, to Apr. 30. Phillips Gali: 
De Stael, Apr. 12-May 4, Whyte: Cont. Amer., 
to Apr. 30. 

West Palm Beach, Fla., 


; Norton Gail.: 
Brazilian prints, to Apr. 30. l 


Wichita, Kansas, Art Assoc.: Cont. dmer., 
‘Apr. 1i-May 1l. e 
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= WATERCOLORS © April 13-Ma 2 


ARGENT GALLERI 


to! Delmonico, 67 E. 59 St., N: Y. 
VERE D REC LUN NA er NR 





Peintings 


WE ONS GALLE RY 


Te Apr. 1) 70 E. 56 St. N. Y. 22 


m RANE RON P HP rm I Da aa tane Pi i e e y ana 


JAMES V. 


PAINTINGS 
THRU APRIL 23rd 


E KO $ 51 GREENWICH AVE... N. (Y. 14 


ELIAS NEWI 


Apr. 13-May 2 











BABCOCK GALLERY 
38 East 57th Street, N. x. 





Thru Apr. 18 


BGA cautery : 63 E. 57 


USES EE REE PTE ETL EE EE, 








{HHS ROUDRSTEGIHE HERE 
GERRIE GUTMAN N 


PAINTINGS 





at iiie i qute 


WINNER EMILY LOWE AWARD 


;AYLORD FLORY 


Paintings * April 6-18 
WARD EGGLESTON GALLERIES 
161 W. 57 St., New York 





Se a eg pe re cec m Fe 


25 YEARS OF PRINTMAKING 


AR M IN mu 


LAND 


April.6-25 © oo 2 
ENNEDY GALLERIES - 785 5th Ave., N.Y. 











aa 


Oo NEW ENGLAND - 


EXHIBITION. 


June 12 - July 6 


Open to 
New England 


Painters and Sculptors 


33 Cash Prizes and 
1 One-Man Gallery Exhibition 


For information write: 

Revington Arthur, Chairman 
Silvermine Guild of Artists 
Silvermine, Norwalk, Conn. 
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SELECTED PAINTINGS 1922-1952 





April 20-May 9 


grace borgenicht gallery 
61 EAST 57 ST. 


Louis 


EVA 


50 E. 34 st. 


JAM titudine des yere rer ener rd He Hes R rrr herren rrr n enn Pin rn 


ABRAMSON-LEVINE 


paintings and graphics 
april 13 - may 9 


D A v | S 231 East 60 Street 


: HERBERT 











Apr. 20-May 9 





RECENT SCULPTURE 


BETTY PARSONS 


sgh OU eT EAGER CE 


GALLERY e 15 E. 57 ST., N. Y.C. 


AT ri ly tine arms 


RAPHAEL 
Through Apr. 18 


Associated American Artists Galleries 
m ius Ave, at 55th St, N. Y. C. 














Paintings. Through Apr. 11 


Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 
—15 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. C.— 


[oaceae 


Watercolors by 
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April 6-25 


ORF 


MILCH 


55 East 57th St. 





Galleries 
New York City 
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THE EXHIBITION 





Culgquhaun, 


to Apr. 22. Canadian Ann'l, Apr. 25-May 16. 


* CALENDAR 


Williamstown, Ma. Lawrence Mes: Saar. 
inen, ta Apr. 26. - 
Winnipeg, Canada, Art Gail. 


Worcester: Mass At Mus.: Cont. Fr. pig, 


to Apr. i2. 


Youngstown, Ohio, Butler Art Inst! Fan- 


kers, Peterdi, to Apr. 30. 


New York City Exhibitions are of paintings unless otherwise specified. 


A.C.A., 63 E. 51....... Evergood, tw Apr. 18 
H. Gaulieh. Apr. 29-May 9 

Baranick. Apr. 27- May 9 
AF dy 50 E. 34 00.0.0... Ewan, Apr. 12-30 
Arch. aaa 115 E. 40 


. J. artists; 41D, te Aps- 18 
Univ. of Hi., Apr. 26-27 


Argent, 67 b. 39 . Rollins Coll., te Apr. 11 
Hamm, wiers. Apr. (3-May 2 
Artists’ Gall., 851 Lex. 
Boehler, T Ju 
Art Students League, 215 W. 
Cone, to May 23 
Assoc. Giant Til Fifth 
R. Soyer, te Apr. 18 
Harmon. Apr. 20-May 9 
Babcock, 38 E. 57 
19th, 26th cent. Amer., to Apr. 10 
Newman, wiers.. Apr. $3- May 2 
Barbizon, 63 & Lex. 
Hintermeixier, 
Barzansky, 664 Madison 


Apr. 423 


ts Apr. 30 


Abingdoa. Sg. Apr. 13-25 
Borgenicht, 65 E. 57 

“6 by 6 by 6,7 to Ape. LI 
Rubin, Apr. oN has 8 

Brooklyn Mus., Eastern Parkway 
Here's £ow, 15 Apr. 19 
Print Anni, Apr. 2z-dune 21 
Burliuk, 119 W. 57 A. Tebey, io Apr. 4 


Cadby-Birch, 21 E. 6 .. Afesic, to Apr. 25 

Canadian, 620 Fifth | Handicsafis, te Apr. 30 

Caravan, 132 E. 65 Watercotors, ta Apr. 2à 

Carlebach, 937 Third | Soeuik. Sea, to Apr. 30 

Carstairs, li E. 37.. Hombu.ger, te Apr. 18 

Group, Apr. 40.30 

Chapellier, 48 E. 57 Bonhomme, te Apr. 30 
Contemporaries, 959 Madisca 

Biddle, prints, io Apr. 5 

Albers, Fon Ficht, dae Apr. 46-25 

Cont. Arts, 106 E. 57... .. Lewis, te Apr. 17 

Csoka. Apr. 29-May B 

Peter Cooper, 313 W. 53. Land, to Apr. 10 

Cooper Union, Cooper Sq. 

Dec. arts. Apr. 16 June 5 

Copain, 891 First Ave... Ferssadt, to Apr. 14 

Delanez, Apr. 1-May T 

Creative, 18 E. 57. Cont. Amera to Ape. 11 

Vickery, Horwitz, Greenberg, Apr. E- May 12 


Davis, 231 E. 60........ Pouster, te Apr. 11 
Levine, Abramson. Apr. i3.May 9 

Delius, 470 Park........Pisserro, tu Apr. 25 
De Nagy, 206 E. 53... Hartsgan, te Apr. 18 
Grunig, Kresch: Apr. 23-Mav 9 

Downtown, 32 E. 51....... bam, te Apr. 18 
Aronson, Apr. 21-May Ë 

Duncan, vo Apr. 4 


Durlacher, 11 E. 57 


Melcartó, Apr. 7-May 2 
Duveen, 18 E. 79. Lovely Chiielren, + o Apr. 30 
Egan, 63 E. 57... ....... .Mesíeil, to Apr., 36 
Eggleston, 161 W. lory, Apr. %-18 


Feigli, 601 Mn M 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57.. 


Gre up, to Apa 30 
(eR obink: to Apr. 12 
T. George, Mor. 34-28 
Fine dris, 51 E. 57 
Schwartz, Apr. 
Forty-fourth. St., 133 W. 44 
Cont. Amer., to Apr. 30 
Fried, 6 E. 65..... Vantongesioo, te Apr. 30 
Friedman, 20 E. 49...J]. Sath, to Apm 36 
Galerie Moderne, 49 W. 53 
Laks. Apr. 9.May 2 
Ganse, 125 E. 31...... R. Bilson, Apr. 6-25 
Redein, Apr. 27.Mav 9 
Goodman, 137 E. 27..... Romer, te Apr, 11 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderhi 
Grabech, to Apr. 11 
W. Leigh. Apr. iá-Max 2 
Gasser. Apr. 29-May 9 
Grand Central Moderns, 136 E. 55 
Simon, to Apr. 7 
B. Browne. Apr, ii.May 2 
Guggenheim, 1071 Fifth 
Mus. selection, te Ape. 18 
Seulp. f&ur. 21-30 
.-Seslp., te Apm il 
Benn, Apr. 28.Mas 16 
Guest eshib., Apr. 3-15 
Beckuwith, Aor, 66-30 


i3-Muy 9 


Hacker, 24 W. 38.. 


Hansa, 70 E. 12... 


Hartert, 22 E, 58 


Cont, Fr. Amer. te Ape- 30 


Heller, 108 E. 57. Tschacbasov, to April 11 

Herrman, Aor. E3-25 
Hewitt, 18 E. 69..... J. Gutmann, Apr. #25 
Hugo, 26 E. 55....... Pallavscini, Apr. 7.24 
lolas, 46 E. 57......... Magistte, to. Ap. 30 
Jackson, 22 E. 66 ....... Wiers. to Áps 25 
Janis, 35 E. 57..... De Koouing, te Apr 11 


Int'l. Dada, Apr. 

Jewish Mus., 92 & Fifth 
C. Gross, te Apr 30 
Kaufmann, Gnd & Lex... Sealp., to Apr. 8 
e Debut exhib. Apr. 9-30 


May 15 


Kennedy, 785 Fifth 
Landeck, prints, to Apr. 25 
Kleemann, 65 E. 57........Bosa, to Apr. 36 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57 _ 
Smith Coll. Mus. benefit, to Apr. 11 
Venard, Apr. 13-May 2 
Kootz, 600 Madison.. Motherwell, to Apr. 30 
Kottler, 33 W, 58 ..... Dolinsky, to Apr. 14 
Kreushaar, 32 E. 52....... Beal, to Apr. 18 
R. Cowles, Apr. 20.May 9 
Levitt, 35 E. 49, ..... Kupferman, to Apr. 30 
Lion, 145 E. 52........... Pages, to Apr. 30 
Littie Studio, 680 Madison 
Cont. Amet., to Apr. 30 
Matisse, 41 E. 57 
Gaba, scuip., 
Metrop. Mus., 82 & Fifth 
Fr. dwgs., to Apr. 19 
Jap. pigu scuip,, to May 16 
Midtown, 17 E. 57....G. R. Davis, to Apr. 25 
Milch, 55 E. 57.. J. Whorf, Apr. 6-25 
Glickman, Apr. 27-May 16 
Morgan Lib., 29 E. 36 |. Ldscps., to Apr. 11 
Illum. mss. » to Apr. 36 
Mus. of Mod. Árt, 11 W. 53 
Robinson Coll., to Apr. 12 
Rouault, to May 31 
Mus. of Nat. Hist., 79 & Central Pk. W. 
Silhouettes, Apr. 2-26 
Sculptors” Guild, Apr. 18.May 10 
Nat. Ácad. of Des., 1083 Fifth 
Acad. show., to Apr. 26 
Nat. Arte Club, 15 Gramercy Pk. 
Members’ exhib., to Apr. 30 


Apr. 21-May 9 


New, 63 W., dtaa’. Grudin, Apr. 6-11 
New Art, AY E. 57... R., Morgan, to Apr. 30 
Newton, 11 E. 57... Old. masters, to Apr. 30 
Niveau, 63 E. 57....... Coni. Fr., to Apr. 30 
Parsons, 15 E. 57........ Temlin, to Apr. 18 


Ferber, sculp., Apr. 20.May 9 

Passedoit, 121 E. 57 W. Putnam, Apr. 6-25 

P, Blane, Apr. 27-May 16 

Pen & Brush, 16 E. 10 Craftsmen, to Apr. 20 

Canterella, Aunia Buell, Apr. 23-May 6 
Peridot, 6 E. 12 

L. Bourgeois, sculp., dwgs., to Apr. 25 

Leonard, Apr. 27-May 23 

Peris, 32 E, 58.. .Cont. Fr., to May 16 

Portraits, 136 E. 57 Review exhib., to Apr. 30 

Rehn, 683 Fifth 
H. V. Poor, ceramics, to Apr. 18 
Riebe, 149 E. 60...,...... Bein, to Apr. 12 
Authwartz, Apr. 15-May 15 
Riverside Mus,, 310 Riverside Dr. 
Knickerbocker artists, Apr. 12-May 3 
RoKo, 51 Greenwich Ave.. Harvey, to Apr. 23 
Helsy, Apr. 27-May 21 
Rosenberg, 16 E. 57 
Collectors’ Choice, to Apr. 18 
19th, 20th cent. e Amer., Apr. 21-May 15 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 

Cauma Moses, Apr. 15-May 16 
Saidenberg, 10 E. 77 Cont. Amera to Apr. 30 
Salmagundi, 47 Filth Sculp., Apr. 25-May 15 
Salpeter, 42 E. 52..... M. Baum, to Apr. 18 

"ga Apr. 20-May 9 
Scalamandré, 20 W. .. ates, to Apr. 30 
B. Schaefer, 32 E. 57. WA Booth, to Apr. 18 
De Groot, Apr. 20-May 16 
Sculpture Center, 167 E. 69 
Anniv. exhib., to Apr. 18 
Segy, 708 Lex.... African sculp., to Apr. 30 
J. Seligmann, 5 E. 57 
Kermes, Apr. 27-May 9 
Serigraph, 38 W, 57 Annual exhib., ta May 4 
Williams, wters., to Apr. 13 
S. Andersen, Apr. 14.27 
Shen, 809 Lex. .. Cont. Chinese, to Apr. 18 
Stable, 927 Seventh... Marca-Relli, to Apr. 4 
J. Mitchell, Apr. 7.28 
Tanager, 51 E. 4... Cont. Amer., to Apr. 30 
Touraine, 929 Madison . F. Gall, to Apr. 11 
Cont. Fr. Apr, 13-30 
Tribune Gall., 100 W. 42 
Wilson, Mcintyre, to Apr. 27 
Truman, 33 E. 29 .... Sawin, Apr. 7-May 2 
Valentin, 32 E, 57 .. Masson, Apr. 7-May 2 
Van Diemen-Lilienfeld. 21 E. 57 
Longley, to Apr. 13 
Cont. Fr., Apr. 14-30 
Pillage Art Center, 44 W. 11 
Prize oils, Apr. 6.24 
Fiviano, 42 E. 57 ...... Giasco, to Apr. 18 
Sims, sculp., dwgs., Apr. 13. May 2 
M.Walker, 117 E. 57 Jamieson, Apr. 20-May 9 
Wellons, 10 E, 56 ..... Bartlett, to Apr. 1 
K. Arthur, Apr. 15-25 
..Frasconi, to Apr. 7 
N Apr. 11.30 


Weyhe, 794 Lexington 
Whitney Mus., 10 W. 
1653 Amer. sc ulp., Ru dws, Apr. 9.May 29 
Hillard, 23 W. 56 . . M. Tobey, to May 2 
Wittenborn, 38 E. 57 Becker, Apr. 20.Mav 9 


Meistermans, lithos, to Apr. 18 
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Opening Exhibition 


100 YEARS OF — 
AMERICAN WATERCOLORS 


March 24-April 25 


Open Tues. thru Sat. 10 to 6, Mosis to 18 p.m. 
RHR Ru TEETH FEE E 


DAVID 


SAWI 


Apr. 7 - May 2 
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Paintings - 




















Paintings by 


SOPHIE 


April 13-2: 


aller 
082.5 


john heller : 


Removal Notice 


On May first we will move from our present 
address, and in the Fall will announce our new 
location. in the interim, correspondence may 
still be addressed to {1 East 57 Street or to 
R. G. Melntyre, Dorset, Vermont, 


MACBETH GALLERY 


1! EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 








CAMERON - 


BOOTH 


paintings through April Ix 
Bertha Schaefer, 32 E. 57, N. Y. 
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catherine viviane 
42 e. 57 st.- through apr. " 
helen goodman gallery 
paintings by - 
through. april 1 
137 East 27th Street (hours 11 to € 
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6th Annual Exhibition 


KNICKERBOCKER 
Apr. 12-May 3 ARTIS E 


Riverside Museum, 310 R'side Dr. (103 St: 
1-5 daily and Sundays l 
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R« SES—GLOIRE DE DIJON SPRAY OF DAHLIAS 


PAINTINGS BY 


FANTIN-LATOUR 


IN THE COLLECTION OF 


i SCOTT & FOWLES 


E. | à ROUSUCK, Proprieter 
745 FIFTH AVENUE NEW-YORK 22; N: Y. 
Squibb Building I Telephone: 
16th Floor Plaza 9-3414 


























A Revotuvtierary Discovery... 


WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


CHINA PAINTING COLORS å 


and fa 


MOLLAND GLAZE) 





WX d 3 E 
EET PRONTA 


China and Glassware Decorations of Time-Defying Permanency 


— without Kiln-Firing! 


The Dorien Gough Studios in England discovered Molland glaze, 
and Winsor & Newton's skilled chemists have perfected 
these unique China Painting Colors to be used with it. 
They are water colors — clean to use, and so easy to work 
that decorations may have wonderful freedom and spontaneity. 
The Molland glaze is merely brushed on, then fired for only 
45 minutes in any kitchen range at “roast beef" temperature. 
The rich and brilliant colors retain their beauty through the 
firing process. The glaze cools hard and durable, as resistant to the 
rigors of washing and wear as work fred at high 


temperatures in a costly Kiln. 





Your dealer or this office will be glad 


to give you complete information. 


California Distributors: 
Schwabacher-Frey Company * San Francisco-Los Angeles 


Canadian Agents: i | 
The Hughes Owens Co., ltd. * Head Office: Montreal 902 roadway * New York 10, New York 


OUAULT AND 


ELIGIOUS ART 


RIZE-WINNERS 

V THE NATIONAL 
MATEUR 
OMPETTTIION 
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EXHIBITION 





Th rcugh May 16 
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sed Sundays 


WILDENSTEIN & CO, mc 


19 East 64th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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artists’ oil and water colors 


WAPELDOORN - HOLLAD: 


casein tempera e soft pastels 
drawing inks * varnishes * mediums 


TA » INDONESIA 





; PPS a ee permanent oil colors 


(top quality at a budget price; 





water colors * poster colors 
‘grays œ retouch colors © semi-sof* 


pastels e color boxes and sets 


your trademark of quality 
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TALENS & SON, INC. * UNION * NEW JERSEY 
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Public Cluction Sak. 


PAINTINGS 








ra j 





Trois Danseuses (mupe 
La Fete de Pan and 
Woman with a R 
PROPERTY OF A FB 








Various New York Private 


Degas' Trois Danseuses ( jupes jaunes) was 
painted about 1891; it was included in the 
Degas sale held in Paris 1918 and is recorded 
and illustrated in P. A. Lemoisne, Degas et 
son Oeuvre, Paris, 1946. La Fete de Pan is 
one of the group of canvases painted by 
Renoir while visiting his intimate friends 


= the Berard family, at their summer estate 


in Wargemont. It was formerly in the Paul 
Berard, Alfred Berard and Mme. Alfred 





oe Berard collections 
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980 MADISON AVENUE * 





jaunes) 
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NEW YORK 21 


c CLuction Sales 
APPRAISALS FOR TAX AND OTHER PURPOSES 





Uf ednesday, Mlay 13 at 8 p. m. 
IMPORTANT FRENCH MODERN 
AND DRAWINGS 


eaturing 


by DEGAS 
by RENOIR 


INCH PRIVATE COLLECTOR 


Collectors and Other Owners 


Renoir in a very similar pose to that of 
Gabrielle with Two Roses now in the 
Louvre; recorded and illustrated in Julius 
Meier-Graefe, Renoir, 1929. Several other 
works by Renoir. A drawing by Seurat with 
a portrait of Signac on the back. Works by 
Raoul Dufy, Picasso, Daumier, Utrillo 
Vlaminck, Country School by Homer, 
Edzard, a characteristic painting, The Ex- 
| plorer, by Rouault and other artists 


Woman with a Rose painted in 1915 by 
| 


Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 
On View from Saturday, Mlay 9 


1. Parke, President 


. Louis J]. Marion e Vice-Presidents 


t 











Max BARTHOLET, Secretary and Treasurer 
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This month 





Edgar Wind, provesser beth of art and of philosophy 
at Smith Colleze: has distinguished. himself by bril- 
J -liant investigations im the iconography not only of 
“Renaissance arties But also of saca modernists as 
Rouault aud Picssso . .. Michael Jaffe, Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, now visitng America on a 
Commonwealth Fuad fellewship, is av work on a cata- 
logue reisonné of Rubens drawings .. . Mario Praz, 
professor of English literature at fie University of 
Rome, is making æ extended study of Neo-Classicism. 
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‘Elizabethan art by John Pope- 
v discoveries im che cleaning of 
7 at | altarpiece, Adoration of the Lamb, 

by the ediport who : pervised the worku .. The world’s 
first exhibition cf “ae mar who taugk: the Van Eyck 
oil technique in Iziy, Antonello da Messina, held in 
his native Sicily .. . Stuart Davis paints a picture. 
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Articles 


Traditional religion and modern art 
Rouault at the Museum of Modern Art 
Amateurs! Amateurs! 

Tworkov paints a picture 

Rubens’ sketching in paint 

New classic of sculpture 

How timely sculpture? 

Seulpture time at the Whitney 


Major illustrations 


Portrait of Verlaine 

Christ Mocked by Soldiers, colorplate 
Leopard of the Bronx Zoo, colorplate 
Main and ..., colorplate 

House of the Sun, colerplate 

St. Gregory, colorplate 

The Gathering of the Manna, detail 
Aphrodite 
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Coming auctions 

Amateur standing 

The print collector 
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Art news from London 

Art news from Los Angeles 
By Henry McBride 

School guide 

New sources, new materials 
Where and when to exhibit 
Competitions, scholarships 
The exhibition calendar 
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NEWS « 


18 Ecgar Wind 


30 Feirheld Porter 
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Mario Praz 
42 Henry McBride 


18 Roaault 
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24 Redecca Pineus 

24 Richard H. Peacock 
33 Jack Tworkov 

34 Rubens 

37 Rubens 

38 Greek-Roman sculptor 


12 Irvin Hass 


48 Denys Sutton 
49 jules Langsner 


Rouault’s huge canvas, The Wound- 
ed Ciowr of 1939 (71 by 46 inches), 
painted <n oil on composition board, 
is lent br Keith Warner, of Norwich, 
Vt., to the second large retrospective 
exhibition to henor the now-eighty- 
two-year-old French Expressionist at 
the Museum of Modern Art since the 
war—comprising over sixty paint- 
ings, many lent frem European 
collections, as well as a virtually 
complete representation of his ex- 
tensive and eloquent graphic art 
(see articles on pages 18 and 23). 
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Exhibition 
May Ist through the 30th 


—— OP 


 DUVBEN BROTHERS INC. | 
18 EAST 79 STREET  — 
NEW YORK ar, N.Y. 
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;DITOR'S LET TERS 


Sir: 
The American Abstract Artists were 
naturally gratified that the paintings 
by the late A. E. Gallatin, which 
they had assembled in his honor, 
should have been favorably reviewed 
in your March, "53 issue. It was puz- 
zling, however, to find no mention 
anywhere of the Seventeenth Annual 
Exhibition by the aforementioned 
group, of which the Gallatin memo- 
rial formed only a small adjunct. It 
seems curious indeed that a show of 
this size and importance should not 
have been noted for the record. 
George L. K. Morris 
American Abstract Artists 
New York, N. Y. 
[ A.N. regrets this omission, but points 
out that, having received notice only 
of the Gallatin pictures, the others, 
displayed in another part of the 
building, were overlooked. —Ed.] 


Sir: 
In Mr. Loran’s report on San Fran- 
cisco's art LA.N., Mar. 53], he men- 
tions the painter Robert Provenzano. 
Fd like to have it noted as Samuel 
Provenzano, not as Robert--just a 
point of correction. 
Samuel Provenzano 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Sir: 

Mr. John Rewald's article in your 
March, °53 issue, "Modern Fakes of 
Modern Pictures," is wonderfully in- 
formative and interesting. I liked it 
so much that I feel churlish to make 
an adverse comment on a small point. 
But I wonder whether one of his pro- 
posals for increasing the protection 
of the public might not be worse 


than the disease. 


He suggests that auctioneers be 
legally obligated to make refunds for 
any pictures proved spurious, and 
there should be legal requirements 
for auctioneers to employ "reputable 
experts" Wouldn't this be a little 
like requiring the Stock Exchange 
to refund the cost of a security that 
dropped substantially in price after 
I bought it? Isn't Mr. Rewald’s pro- 
posal here, in fact, a negation of the 
whole idea of a free auction? Like 
anyone else, an auctioneer should be 
(and is) legally responsible if he 
perpetrates a deliberate fraud. Be- 
yond that it seems to me that his 
duty is only to create conditions for 
a free market, and the old principle 
of "Buyer Beware" has got to apply. 
Nothing, of course, prevents any 
prospective bidder from hiring his 
own expert to examine an art object 
-——or a stock or bond--beforehand. 

If there is going to be a law it will 
presumably have to apply to all auc- 
tions. J am afraid that all the fun 
would be taken out of those thou- 
sands of New England afternoons, 
during which the contents of so many 
old attics and barns pass happily 
under the hammer. = 

James Burnham 

Washington, D. C. 
II have read Mr. Burnham's letter 
with great interest, but it seems to 
me that in referring to the Stock 
Exchange he confuses the man who 
speculates on the stock market with 
the victim of a peddler of forged 





bonds. And how are we to establis 
what is a "deliberate" fraud? Whi 
Mr. Burnham rightly enjoys Ne 
England auctions, would he als 
blame only his own gambling instine 
should he find out that a mink £o: 
he purchased at high cost was actt 
ally of rabbit's fur?-——John Rewald. 







Sir: 
Mr. Henry (James) McBride you ai 
really sharp... . Now I have give 
myself away. You know quite we 
that there's that tiresome rule th: 
painting should really be paintin 
and now you have set down a nun 
ber of things [A.n., Apr. 5531 I hav 
always tried to keep dark or abo 
which I have at heart been very di: 
creet, My secret regret, however, ` 
that it has to be Bach bur I kno 
that there is just too much Hugu 
not in my family for even the mo: 
errant of us to play major fluté 
1 shudder to think that there al 
fourteen other speculations all 4 
which are very possibly true. Do no 
I beg you, ever put them in prin 
What I really mean in some t 
those paintings is that all of thes 
new belt lines of modern times an 
the advertising and new science ar 
still really flops. Perhaps they wi 
do it in time but so far it simply doe 
not work, They do their best to han 
mer them out so that they will h 








exactly alike. They are almost alik 


but they are not quite, and they wi 
get out of whack. You and I, M. 
McBride, are very much out « 
whack. Frankly, at times I think th 
art critics have something to do wit 
it, that they stymie things—wh: 
with all these different promotio: 
about who is the great Americas 
painter, how can thev ever get r 
sults? 

But in all seriousness the sinip 
truth about the matter of links is 
they are any good at all they breal 

B. Tomlin 
New York, N. } 


Sir: 

I wanted to tell you how gratified 
was ever the article in the April, '5 
ARTxews and to thank you for thi 
evidence of the belief of you an 
your staff in my work. 

You, as much as anyone in the a 
world realizes, | am sure, how diff 
cult is the road of the painter an 
how unrewarding are its materi: 
aspects. It is occasional recognitio 
such as this which makes it all wort 
while and stimulates one to go or 

Leon Hartl 
New York, N. Y 


Sir: 
I should appreciate your includin 
the following call of assistance i 
your next issue, The Pasadena Aj 
School is organizing an exhibition «c 
drawings and cartoons lampoonth 
art, artists, museums and collectors 
anything post-Daumier will be « 
great interest-—either the cherishe 
examples themselves or references t 
their date of publication. 

John Palmer Leeper, Directo 

Pasadena Art Institute 

Pasadena, Calif. 


ART NEWS OF AMERICA 





Avant-garde Americans abroad 


America has seldom been represented 
abroad by anything beter than her 
more conservative arti ts, who run, 
with occasiomal excepdons, a poor 
second to their European counter- 
parts. Now, as a result ef an annual 
grant of $125,000 made 5y the Focke- 
feller Brothers Fund f»r a fiv--year 
period, major modern trenes in 
American painting asd scu /pture 
will be seen m foreign eountries. The 
Museum of Modern Ar. the agency 
entrusted wiih the adnamistration of 
this program. which wil] also receive 
exhibitions from abro d in return, 
has already sent a larze exhibition 
to the Musée de l'Art Moderne in 
Paris—first stop in a teur to include 
other European cities The twelve 


People in the ari news 


Lee H. B. Malone, D rector of the 
Gallery of Fine Arts əf Columbus, 
Ohio and of the Columbus Art School 
since the war, has bæn named to 
succeed James Chillran, Jr. for 
twenty-eight years Disector of the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Houston, 
Texas, as well as Professor of Archi- 
tecture at Race Institute. Mr. Chill- 
man will centinue to serve m the 
capacity of Consultant after the new 
director takes over, ear in May. 
John O'Connor, Jr. since 1949 
Associate Director of Fine Arts at 
the Carnegie Institute, will retire 
May 1, after thirty-four- ears! service 
at the Institute. 

Paul Gardner, Direct r of the Wil- 


Obituaries 


( Raoul Duf-. famous member of the 
Fauve group whose infuence spread 
into the world of fashicn and design, 
died, aged seventy-üv.. at Forcal- 
quier, near Avignon on March 23. 
Henry Lee McFee, peinter o. still- 
lifes, one cf the foumders cf the 
Woodstock art colony, and, since 
1942, a professor of æt at Scripps 
College, Claremont, €al, died at 
Altadena, on March 1*. aged sixty- 
seven, of pneumonia. 

Dr. Paul Drey, senior zartner of the 


Portraits on parade 


A show which is the only annual 
event in its specialize. field, *'Por- 
traits in Review," assembles the 
year's accomplishment: of Portraits 
Inc. at this gallery's new quarters on 
Fifty-seventh Street. Within the 
limits of that straightf rward objec- 
tivity which is the mor- popular re- 
quirement of portraiture today. a di- 
yersity of styles is represented. These 
range from Speicher’s modified Im- 
pressionism to the meiculous real- 
ism of Gorden Aymar, r. Of the lat- 
ter tendency is Dr. Jean Howland 
Lathrop, by Elmer Greese, Jr. [night]. 
Among sculptors, who ave also in the 
exhibition, are Lewis Iselin, Wimifred 
Lansing, Anton Salemme and Gleb 
W. Derujinsky. [On view to May 18.] 


painters and sculptors, each repre- 
sented by several works, are Ivan Le 
Lorraine Albright, Calder, Davis, 
Gorky, Graves, Hopper, Kane, Marin, 
Polleck, Roszak, Shahn, Smith. On 
May 20, watercolors by seven Ameri- 
cans—Graves, Feininger, Marin, To- 
bey, Demuth, Prendergast and Burch- 
field—open in Tokyo as part of 
Japan’s Second International Art Ex- 
hibition, prior to a nation-wide tour. 
In November, a third show will be 
sent to Sao Paulo, Brazil, on the 
occasion of the Second Biennial Ex- 
hibition, and other exhibitions of 
architecture and photography are 
planned for the near future. The first 
exchange exhibitions will consist of 


Japanese and Italian architecture. 


liam Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
and the Atkins Museum of Fine Arts, 
Kansas City, Mo., has announced his 
retirement. 

Marion Q. Dix of Elizabeth, N. J., 
has been elected president of the 
National Art Education Association. 
Arthur Amory Houghton, Jr., 
oresident of Steuben Glass, Inc., has 
received the Michel Friedsam Medal 
n Industrial Art for 1952-1953 at 
the inaugural dinner of the Architec- 
ural League. The award, founded in 
1924, is presented to those “whose 
past record has shown a successful 
ind practical application of artistic 
deals in actual commercial produc- 


,? 


lon. 


rey Gallery, New York, member of 
a well-known family of antiquaries 
and art connoisseurs originally from 
Manich, died at sixty-eight, on March 
18, He was responsible for the sale of 
many famous works to the Metropoli- 
tan, the National Gallery and other 
important collections. 
Edward Milch, part owner of the 
Milch Gallery who founded the firm 
n 1916 with his brother, the late 
Albert Milch, died, on April 11, aged 
eighty-eight. 





Dr. John Howland Lathrop, by Elmer 


Greene, Jr., on view at Portraits, Inc. 
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Captain John Dalton 


by George Romney, 1734-1802 
Size: 364 x 23 inches 


FINE 
PAINTINGS 


15 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





COMING AUCTIONS 





French, Biedermeier furniture 


A Louis XV inlaid tulipwood com- 
mode designed by Charles Joseph 
Dufour and an inlaid mahogany sec- 
retary-bookcase by Johann Heinrich 
Dumrath are featured among eight- 
eenth-century furniture and other 
decorative objects, the property of 
Mrs. Henry Starr and others, to come 
under the hammer at Parke-Bernet, 
on April 30, May 1 and 2, after pre- 
vious exhibition from April 25. The 
paintings and drawings include two 
companion flower subjects by Joseph 
Nigg, and there is an assortment of 
Minton, Caudron and other table por- 
celain, especially a Herend porcelain 
"Rothschild bird" dinner service, as 
well as Dresden, Herend and other 
decorative porcelains, some Oriental 
and Aubusson rugs and various clocks 
and lamps. 


Prints and Picasso ceramics 


Ceramics by Picasso, also colored 
lithographs and etchings by famous 
modern French artists and others 
from the collection of A. L. Taylor 
of New York, will be auctioned at 
Parke-Bernet on May 6, after cur- 
rent exhibition. With the contem- 
porary painters like Miró, Matisse 
and Braque is an extensive collec- 
tion of Toulouse-Lautrec. The Pi- 
casso ceramics were purchased by 
the present owner in the artist's 
studio, and the seal of authenticity, 
on the reverse side, reads, Madoura 


and d'Aprés Picasso with the sur- 
charge Edition Picasso. 


Oriental art 


Headstone carvings including jades, 
coral and carnelian and a set of 
nine carved amber figures cf the 
Ming period from varieus cwners 
will be put up for auction at Parke- 
Bernet on May 7, after exhibition 
from May 2. In this sale ther» will 
also be figures of the Ming perio 


* 


ritual bronzes of the Shang and 
Chou period, Japanese prins by 
Hiroshige and  Hokusai, Cainese 


paintings, furniture, porcelains and 
various other objects. 


Paintings by Impressionist 


Degas’ Three Dancers (jupes jcunes) 
and Renoirs Festival of Pan. both 
well-known works belomging to a 
French private collector, will come 
under the hammer at Parke-Beraet on 
May 13, after an exhibition conmmenc- 
ing May 9. The first, a subject Degas 
never tired of depicting, was done 
about 1891 and was formerly n the 
Nunés and Figuet Collection. [t has 
been recorded and illustrated n the 
catalogue of the first Degas sale. 
1918, and in P. A. Lemoisne's work 
on Degas, 1946. The seconc was 
painted while Renoir. was v siting 
his intimate friends, the Bérard 


family, at their summer estate in 
Wargemont, near Dieppe. and. with 





Degas’ Three Dancers, ca. 1891, an oil version of this favor- 
ite theme; in a French collection on sale at Parke-Bernet. 








Titian’s Portrait of a Gentleman: 


in Christie’s Borthwick Norton sale. 


other canvases, belonged 
to them. It was the highest valued 
work at the Bérard sale in 1905, 
although Afternoon of the Children 
in Wargemont, also in that sale, and 
now in the Berlin Museum, is better 
known. Renoir is also represented 
in this important sale by eight other 
works, notably Portrait of a Woman 
with a Rose (recorded and illus- 
trated by Meier-Graefe, — 1929, 
# 390). Her pose is similar to that 
of the Louvre painting, Gabrielle 
with Two Roses. Other works here 
include a Seurat drawing of his 
friend Signac on the back of an- 


eighteen 


other drawing called Champ de 
Blé, Dufy's Sleeping Girl, which 


shows the influence of Matisse, two 
abstract gouaches by Picasso, a 
sketch by Daumier, and sundry 


works by Utrillo, Vlaminck and 
Rouault; also Homer, Country School. 


At Christie's. London 


A large number of pictures, draw- 
ings and prints to be auctioned at 
Christie's on May 8, features a View 
of Haarlem by J. van Ruisdael, a 
Romney Portrait of a Young Girl, 
two flower paintings by- Fantin- 
Latour. A more important and larger 
sale, on May 15, includes: Titian's 
Portrait of a Gentleman which was 
originally in the collection of the 
Marquess of Lansdowne; a Rem- 
brandt Portrait of æ Young Girl; a 
J. van Ruisdael Castle at Kostver-* 
loren; a De Hooch Lady with a 
Child and Maid in an Apartment; 
a Van Dyck Portrait of a Lady; and 
a Claude Lorraine Landscape. 


Renoir painted this Festival of Pan at the Wargemont estate 


of its former owners, the Bérards; at Parke-Bernet, on May 13. 
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The National Academy’s new look 


Whe purchase by the -raditionally 
conservative "ational academy of 
Jesign, of an abstract watercolor by 
Kenneth Nac, from the “American 
We&tercolors, Drawings and Prints, 
1952” exhibit-n at the Metropolitan 
Museum [A.n Dec. 524, is a clear 
sign of the fresh wind that has blown 
hrough the art world. George Pick- 
in's semi-abswact Abandoned, from 
he Eleventh Annual Exhibition of 
he Audubon Artists, is another of 
he unorthodex purchass made re- 
cently with fuads left to the Academy 
yy the late lamdscapist denry Ward 
Ranger, who provided that two-thirds 


Artists for “reaity” 


The furtheramee of “reality in Amer- 
can art" to protect it fem the “ex- 
tremes of abstract and .on-objective 
schools” is the aim of 3 new quar- 
Merly titled ‘Reality: Journal of 


A Goya por Des Moines 


One of the very few full-length Goya 
portraits to “ome to Aenerica, Don 
Manuel Garcm de la Preda, has been 
acquired by the Des Moines Art 
Center through the Nathan Emory 
"Coffin Fine Arts Trust “und. It rep- 
resents the father of the famous 
singer and aetress Seficca Malibran, 
Whimself a composer of peras. Orig- 
Wnally owned sy the sitte~and painted 





of the income of his bequest must be 
spent on works by artists forty-five 
and over, the rest on works by young- 
er artists. The other works acquired 
in 1953 include oils by Edwin Dick- 
inson, Robert Nisbet, Francis Speight, 
Paul Wescott and Thomas Yerxa; 
watercolors by Tore Asplund, Herb 
Olsen—all exhibited this year, in its 
128th annual—and, from other shows, 
works by James W. Parr, Emil A. 
Gruppe, Erin J. Ryan, Edmond J. 
Fitzgerald, Henry C. Pitz, A. Lassell 
Ripley, Irene Saasto Aunion, Donald 
Teague, Alexander Brook, John Car- 
rol! and Ivan G. Olinsky. 


Artists’ Opinions.” The editors are 
Edward Hopper, Jack Levine, Henry 
Varnum Poor, Joseph Solman, Ra- 
phael Soyer, Sol Wilson, Isabel 
Bishop and Alexander Dobkin. 


in 1796, it passed through a succes- 
sion of owners to the collection of 
M. Haro of Paris, from whom it was 
purchased. Rouault’s Vieux Faubourg 
— Suffer Little Children to Come 
Unto Me, also acquired by Des 
Meines, is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Brody of Beverly Hills, Calif.; 
Mrs, Brody is the daughter of the late 
collector, Albert D. Lasker. 


Goyas Manuel Garcia de la Prada, asquired 
by the Des Moine- Art Center, from Kroedler. 
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Painting one in one evening 


For the painting housewife who must 
"get in" a painting between break- 
fast and a trip to the food market, 
or the postal clerk who takes out 
his paints and brushes just once a 
week, the ability to develop an idea 
rapidly is often very important. It 
is exceedingly frustrating to have to 
abandon a picture when it is just 
getting under way. 

Joseph Solman, New York artist 
whose work was recently discussed 
in ARTnews [June, 51], has given 
special attention to the leisure-time 
painter’s need to develop a picture 
in a short space of time. Both in 
classes he has conducted in his own 
studio and at the People’s Art Cen- 
ter of the Museum of Modern Art, 
he has worked out methods which 
have produced effective results for 
his students, enabling them to con- 
struct basic parts of a composition 
in one evening. 

His first consideration is a proper 
surface to work on. Many prepared 
canvases and panels are far too 
absorbent, he feels, because they 
literally swallow up paint, requiring 
many coats to present a finished sur- 
face. The much more adaptable and 
less expensive surface he recom- 
mends is shellacked beaver board. 
This material, which is commercially 
called Upson board, is ready for use 
after it has been shellacked on both 
sides, to prevent buckling. It is ab- 
sorbent enough to permit surface 
variation yet dries so quickly that a 
second coat can easily be applied 
over the first at the same sitting. In 
addition, it is quite inexpensive. 

Yet, however excellent the surface, 
it is necessary for the amateur to 
have a clear and orderly procedure 
for building up his forms with paint. 
Solman has therefore developed a 
simplified, step-by-step method which 
he usually demonstrates once in 
each term by making a painting on 
the spot. After that he asks that 
the method be taken “on faith" 
at least once or twice, until the be- 
ginner can judge whether it is help- 
ful and suited to his particular needs. 

To illustrate this, Solman took 





the development of a still-life [see 
below] by one of his students, an 
amateur who has worked with him 
for several terms. The subject c»n- 
sisted of some tulips lying across a 
piece of crumpled wrapping paper, 
a bottle partially hidden by an open 
book with colored diagrams, some 
colored chalks and an apple. 

In the first step of drawing these 
objects with charcoal on the shel- 
lacked board, Solman advised the 
student to simplify the forms rouch- 
ly so as to approximate geometrical 
shapes. He emphasized that redac- 
tion to flat shapes at this stage rep- 
resented not an end but only a p-e- 
liminary step, enabling the painter 
better to judge the sizes of positwe 
and negative (object and back- 
ground) shapes, in relationship to 
each other. When blocked out in this 
way the objects were without model- 
ing but the over-all compositioral 
plot was well established. The angular 
silhouette of the paper around tae 
flowers created a strong diagoral 
from lower left to upper right. T! is 
was stabilized by the upright amd 
bulbous bottle. 

It is basic to this method that tae 
first coat of paint, applied after 
roughing in this simplified drawing, 
is a very thin and transparent wash, 
with all colors liberally diluted with 
turpentine. Solman advises miximg 
colors that approximate those of tue 
objects but “taken down a regist=r 
or two, in order to allow for later 
building up." Thus, on this occasion, 
the large background shape was cev- 
ered with a thin green wash put en 
with wide bristle brushes. For var- 
tion, some parts, like the strip at 
the extreme left, were scrubbed, or 
scumbled, on without medium, giw- 
ing a lightly textured effect. Using 
colors in a thin turpentine diluticn 
in all other cases, blue-greys we-e 
washed in over the entire crumpled 
paper area, a greyed green on the 
table shape, whitish yellow on the 
book, red in the tulip and apple, ard 
yellow on other tulips and on spots 
of the open book. 

After this thin coat had dried, a 


Painting, by Evelyn Gunther, was used by Joseph Solman to demonstrate 
basic steps in the development of a canvas in a ort space of time. 
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matter-of a few minutes, the next 
step was to bring up the drawing, 
but this time using thin brushes and 
paint in order to indicate areas to 
be modeled and also to accentuate 
variations in shapes. The crumpled 
paper, accordingly, was broken down 
into angular planes, the circular 
labels were brought out on the bot- 
tle, and the tulip shapes better de- 
fined. Solman stresses the importance 
of developing all parts of the picture 
in an over-all manner—‘a picture 
should be a work of art at any 
stage,’ quoting from Whistler. 

With this re-drawing accom- 
plished, the student was ready to go 
ahead with the final modeling. At 
this stage, Solman observed that 
“darks are thin and transparent; 
lights are thick and opaque,” an old 
rule which still holds good. The 
palette knife was then used in this 
building-up process to create richly 
textured surfaces, in striking con- 
trast to the areas barely washed 
with color. Thick coats of opaque 
paint in grey, lavender and green 
were now laid down in a rough way 
to accentuate the crinkly paper 
under the tulips. Some touches of 
thick paint also helped “dramatize” 
the bottle, and deeper blues were 
added to the pieces of chalks in the 
foreground. 

As these accents of modeling 
brought the painting to its final 
stage, the design was also clarified. 
The shape of the bottle was pleasing 
as a repetition, in reverse, of the 
shape of the tulips, and its rounded 
body in turn was repeated in the 
curve of the page below. The 
squares of color in the open book 
picked up the blocks of color of the 
tulips, and the apple was also tied in. 
The background shapes, which re- 
mained in thin washes, needed only 
an accented edge or two to bring 
them into a pleasing relationship with 
the objects. 

The painting had been brought 
close to completion in a single eve- 
ning by this process of building up 
from thin to thicker paint, and, from 
simplified to solidly modeled forms. 





Rhythm by Martha Davis of a 
Salisbury (Conn.) art group. 





The pleasure of painting can be 
much enhanced by working on a 
surface conducive to rapid building 
up which also lends itself to varied 
effects of texture. While no one 
method is equelly suitable for every- 
one, this one seems to offer possi- 
bilities many may want to explore 
for themselves. 


News from tke art centers 


The importance of community cen- 
ters which are springing up all over 
the country is underlined by the fact 
that Artists Equity Association, at 
its recent contention in St. Louis, 
included a conference on art centers. 
After preliminary discussions on 
ways of assistng and giving guid- 
ance to these programs, a further 
conference was planned for next fall. 

This overtume from professional 
artists is a recegnition of the value, 
to the community, of centers in 
which amateurs and others function 
side by side. 4 few characteristic 
case histories mdicate the range of 
effort and' varied services involved. 
An art center can spring from a 
dozen people painting in a barn, or 
from well-housed hundreds. 

Two modest groups in Pennsyl. 
vania and Texas, respectively, repre- 
sent one extreme. In Wellsboro, Pa., 
twenty-two ameteurs not only paint 
and exhibit, but also prepare stage 
scenery for the local theater groups 
and construct floats for parades. In 
Goliad, Texas, € group of ten women 
meet in the headquarters of the Vol- 
unteer Fire Department, which they 
help support with pie, coffee and 
art sales. Their recent outdoor exhi- 
bition benefited the County Library 
and the local school has just ac- 
quired fourteen paintings for its 
classrooms. Here certainly is the 


nucleus for an art center, already ^. *- 


serving the community in numerous 
modest ways. 

The other extreme is the Quincy 
Art Club, Quiacy, Mass., with its 
own attractive zrt center, a resident 
artist and a program of classes (about 
three a week) for both adults and 
children, as well as a study group. 
Its exhibition calendar shows several 
local or out-cf-town shows each 
month, as well as a schedule of art 
films. Each November they put on an 
elaborate show at the Quincy and 
Adams County Annual Art Fair. 

From Connecticut comes an ac- 
count of how zrt groups in several 
neighboring towns got started. “Our 
first adult group." writes George Baer, 
their artist-teacaer, “was formed in 
Canaan, in the library where twen- 
ty-five to forty beginners gathered to 
paint like mad. This soon spread to 
Salisbury, only four miles distant, 
where the forward-thinking Scoville 
Memorial Library Association estab- 
lished a fine exhibition hall for the 
entire adult education program. In 
Torrington the results were the 
same. About thirty beginners started 
to paint in a gift shop and artists' 
materials store, the only place avail- 
able. Out of tkis grew Torrington 
Artists, an amateur organization 
which will hold its fourth annual 
exhibition this vear." 


Louise Altson discovers 


HI-TEST's permanence 






LOUISE ALTSON 


Cooperating artist, 
Portraits, Inc. 
“Portrait Center of America’ 


* 


Lowse Van de Bergh Altson was 
berr in Antwerp, studied with the 

well known Belgian painter Leon 

Brumin, professor of painting at 

the Academy of Fine Arts in 

Antwerp. 5he exhibited at the / 
Empire Exhibition held in Glas- f 
gow The Royal Academy in 
Lendon, The Museum of Fine Art po 
Galleries, Brighton England, as E 
well as at one man shows in ee 
Antwerp, Belgium. ES 


“Like any artist, I want my work 
to ‘live’... physically as well as artisti- 
cally. With HT-TEST Artist's Oils, I 
feel con-ident that my paintings will 
retain their original color and bril. 
liance for many, many years to come." 
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Anthony Gross 


Many will remember the charming 
Parisian street scenes of the popular 
English engraver, Anthony Gross. 
There was a disarming gaiety to those 
prints enlivened by animated lines 
and skillful organization of forms. 
These prints led, logically enough, to 
a series of cartoon-films that had 
some success in Europe. His new 
prints reflect a great change in style 
and expression. They show an in- 
tense investigation of natural forms. 
The tangle and confusion of foliage 
with its complex distribution of lines 
and textures have fascinated and 
challenged Gross—the calligrapher. 
The engravings Large Heath, Tangled 
Undergrowth and Large Juniper dis- 
play his linear fluency to full advan- 
tage. Never once does the nervous 
brio of his line get out of hand. He 
ties the many diverse elements to- 
gether with an elaborate—and at 
times bewildering—network of strong 
black lines and a web-like mélange 
of parallel and cross-hatched thin 
lines. It is powerful graphic expres- 
sion, meaningful and decorative with 
undertones of wit and romanticism. 
It is a refreshing departure from 
the grim and mechanical line that is 
all too present in many recent graph- 
ics. Perhaps the most apt description 
of Gross’ work is the same phrase 
used to describe his cartoon-films; it 
is a “kind of linear ballet." It has 
established Gross as an impressive 
and brilliant linear draftsman who 
is liberally endowed with vitality. 


Frasconi portfolios 


Frasconi, the young Uruguyan wood- 
cut artist, continues his production 
of exhibitions and woodcuts at a 
phrenetic pace. He has shown at 
Cleveland and at Weyhe, New York, 
and has added two portfolios of 
blocks to his three hundred woodcuts 
done up to now. His woodblock illus- 
trations for two Lorca poems com- 
plete a project sponsored by the Gug- 
genheim Foundation. Frasconi hand- 
wrote the text for Romance de la 
Luna, Luna, and Romance de la 
Guardia Civil Espanola on transfer 
paper which was offset onto a zinc 





Woodcut by Antonio Frasconi in 
a portfolio of Lorca illustrations. 


plate. The large blocks he cut are 
bold and powerful with a profusion 
of grain. There are no subtleties in 
this dramatic commentary on the 
text. The Fulton Fish Market is tite 
title of the second portfolio. There 
are seventeen cuts, all dealing with 
the activities of the Market. As al- 
ways, Fraseoni finds drama in the 
most pedestrian activities and he 
incorporates these homely elements 
inte his compositions, almost sym- 
bolically, depicting them as man’s 
struggle with the forces of nature. 
Frasconis skill, inventiveness and 
expression are very apparent. 


Dufy 


Raoul Dufy had the unique distinc- 
tion of having inspired the largest 
coler-lithograph ever made, The Story 
of Light and Power. This mural- 
size print, 3 feet high and 18 feet 
wide, printed in twenty-two colors, 
was based on a fresco Dufy did for 
the Pavilion of Electricity at the 
Paris World’s Fair of 1937. Mourlot 
did the actual printing and it has 
been issued as a portfolio in separate 
parts which together assemble into 
the complete work. 


May color prints 


Danny Pierce's Fish in Nets, Il is a 
skillful application of soft-ground and 
aquatint for decorative textures and 
etchings and engraving for calli- 
graphic detail. This cool-colored, very 
decorative study of swimming fishes 
done in blue and green tonalities. 
yellow and umber, has a complex 
organization of forms controlled by 
acquatinted background forms and 
curvilinear lines. It is an excellent 
example of the use of mixed me- 
diums in a pleasant and carefully 
conceived plate. Worden Day’s vert 
large woodcut, Marginal Peripheries, 
utilizes large, mottled textural areas 
with rich color effects achieved 
threugh use ef enamels; and a dy- 
namic linear composition in red and 
black. The lines seem to dart out 
and recede to the limits of the pic- 
ture frame setting up tensions and 
[Continued on page 72] 





Fish in Nets Il, a recent aqua- 
tint-engraving by Danny Pierce. 
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Mirror of antiquity 


Roman Painting. By Amedeo Mai- 
uri. Skira, Geneva; New York. $15. 
155. pages, 84 colorplates. 

The discovery around 1605 of the 
so-called Aldobrandini Wedding, a 
Roman painting of the Augustan 
age, fascinated the contemporary 
world. The work was avidly studied 
and even copied by many contempo- 
rary painters, arnong them Rubens, 
Van Dyck, Pietro da Cortona and 
Poussin. Then, a century and a half 
later, came the first Pompeian finds 
of wall paintings fabulously pre- 
served under volcanic ash. There in 
particular, as also in Herculaneum 
and Stabiae, discoveries have con- 
tinued to the present day, but these 
have received little notice outside of 
the relatively closed world of schol- 
ars and archaeologists. The present 
book, with fluent text by the curator 
of the Naples Museum, and mag- 
nificently illustrated with colorplates 
{see A.N. cover, April '52], is the 


©. first correlated summary of the out- 


standing discoveries to date of an- 
cient, Classical painting. Although 


nothing apparently remains of Greek 
-` painting properly speaking, these 
: examples, mostly dating from the 
so first century B.C., are certainly the 





last glowing embers of that great 
. tradition. They suffice to modify—to 
` humanize—our view of Classical art. 


>: In mural decorations which animate 
wall surfaces with theatrical per 





CIR 


spectives, in informal trompe oeil 
still-lifes, in luminous 3mpressiom- 
istic landscapes, in humorous cr 
satirical scenes from daily life af the 
theater—the actual aspect of Am- 
tiquity reaches us in human terms, 
more concretely mirrored than im 
the formalities of Classica! sculpture. 
And in such examples as the great 
eycle in the Villa of the Dionysice 
Mysteries, with new iconelogical im 
terpretation by the author and de- 
picting emotions often -poignanty 
close to our own, the human Sgure 
remains a theme filled with the won: 
der of mysterious intuitiens, 


The new canons | 
The Philosophy of Modern Art. Ey 
Herbert Read. Horizon Press, New 
York. $4.50. 

“Surrealism demands nething less 
than a complete revaluation of all 
aesthetic values,” observes the writer 
in one of the fifteen essays im thas 
book. He points out that our judz- 
ments on art are conventional, that 
we do not agree about such els- 
mentary terms as “reality,” and a 
philosophy of art, modern or other- 
wise, has only been approached by 
the psychologists and the historians. 
Nevertheless this illumin:ting boox, 
or rather the first half of it, which 
analyzes the meaning and the theory 
behind the trends in the modem 
movement, is a philosophy. Perhaps 
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later he will do what he promises— 
turn Hegel upside down to submit 
his Aesthetik to a searching scrutiny 
and thus achieve for the realm of 
art something analogous to what 
Marx did for economics. Read has 
Fabian leanings. In discussing the 
decline of patronage he reads like 
an excerpt from Robert Blatchford's 
Merrie England as he peers into his 
crystal ball to reveal the collabora- 
tion of happy craftsmen, designers 
and architects like in- mediaeval 
guilds. The last part of the book 
considers the work of individual 
Europeans, especially the English, 
and there is a spirited defense of 
English art. 


Piranesi presented 


Giovanni Battista Piranesi. By A. 
Hyatt Mayor. H. Bittner, New York. 
$12. 

This superb book contains 135 full. 
page reproductions of the etchings, 
drawings and architectural projects 
by this great eighteenth-century ob- 
server of ruins, The works, many re- 
produced here for the first time, 
attest to. Piranesi's curious dual na- 
ture: amazing virtuosity coupled 
with prophetic romanticism, marking 


him as one of the key figures in the 


transition from scientific literalness 
to modern expression. The author, 
Curator of Prints at the Metropolitan 
Museum, has written a factual and 








provocative intreduction, supplemen- 
ted with a bibliography and chrono- 
logical outline. Though he dees not 
attempt the sort of aesthetic inter- 
pretation so brilliantly made by Al- 
dous Huxley im his essay on the 
Prisons, the text is comprehensive 
and stimulating. 


Books received 


Pedagogical Sketehbook. By Paul 
Klee. Frederick A. Praeger, New 
York, $3.00. 64 pages, linecuts. A new 
translation by Sibyl Moholy-Nagy of 
the well-known book once intended 
for the curriculum at the Bauhaus, 
in which Klee described his theories 
of movement and space. 

Dynamic Dissonance in Nature 
and the Arts. By Louis Danz. Far- 
rar Straus and Young, New York. 
$5.00. 261 pages. linecuts. A novel 
interpretation ef modern art and 
literature. The artists discussed are 
Picasso and Moore. 

The Antiques Book. Alice Win- 
chester, editor, A. A. Wyn, New 
York. $6.00. 319 pages, with numer- 
ous black-and-white plates. Reprints 
of articles whieh appeared in the 
magazine Antiques. 

Cambridge Glass. By Lura Wood- 
side Watkins. Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, Boston. $4.00. 199 pages, 80 
black-and-white plates. The story of 
the New England Glass Company, 
1818-1888. 
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Fillette au Chien (1905) 
by 
PABLO PICASSO 
Pastel: Size 2734 X 1834 inches. 


From the collections of: 


Thannhauser, Lucerne; Captain S. W. Sykes, Cambridge; 
Mrs. S. Kaye, London; Mrs. Chester Beattv, London. 


Literature: 


Reproduced in "Illustrated London News”, January 19th, 1946. 
Christian Zervos, "Picasso", No. 286, plate 123. 
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NEWS 


invites you to the exhibition 


of the nation’s 





outstanding non-professional paintings. 


THE PRIZE-WINNING PAINTINGS 
OF THE 1952-53 


ART NEWS 





INL 


PAINTERS 
COMPETITION 


Friday May 1 through Saturday May 16 
9 a.m.- 6 p.m. (daily except Sundays) 


at the 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN « 
ARTISTS GALLERY 


711 FIFTH AVENUE AT 56th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Admission free 
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A poiling wha is likely tc be a last chance for America to 
see a remaimng great Euro wan state collection to match the 
zansatlantic tours of the Vienna and Berlin treas- 





ures, the Bavarizn Parliament on March 18 suddently voted to 
cancel the alsead- arranged lean exhibition to six U.S 
of 33 mastersiec-s of painting from Munich's Alte Pinakothek. 
This superb royal «collection. 
began im the six eenth century, includes major works ranging 
irem Fra Axgelizo. Leonarde da Vinci and Dürer to Rubens, 
Posssin and Tienolo—all represented in the group chosen to 
travel te thie coentry this menth and to be shown successively 
in Waskingt: an, ^an Francisc», Philadelphia, Boston and New 
York. 

The Bavaran 2arliament’s s action surprisingly came after the 
Bavarian Cownci of Ministers 
State Museums Lad approve : 
negotiations aad been carried 


. Museums 






whose still-continued intactness 

















s well as officials of the Bavarian 





he exhibition plans. Preliminary 
n for more than four years by a 
mittee repre-enting the 
under the PEIR of re 


cog 





erican museums named above, 


e Kimball. Director of the Phila- 


cosserving fe aaintings, w 





malt of suca matual agree 





Ín view o^ these careful | 
the Bavariar Pacis imer 
gratuitous i bear examination. The : reasons volunteered in 
Menich fer proaibiting the jour are twofold: first, that some 
U.S. museums .re air- conditioned ae others are Hon thus al. 











em sue, on U. S. se to BA 
compensation. 









cate these paintings as partia! 
one firat me acai excuses is, in Ae pure nonsense, zn 


I. only HE se condition U. S. museum— 
among more th.n a dozen ather stops for their exhibition in 
America, awi skowed ne ill 3 ects from this or any other cause. 
It is only fair tc peint cut that paintings on wood panel do run 
risks from 





sravel— whether with air-conditioned stopovers or 
nct— because of fluctuations i in humidity and other climatic con- 
dia 
prejected from. Manich, and the undersigned, as one among 
nany, woule hae counseled fhat the risk which the transport of 
these invelves should nct be andertaken by American museums. 

Tewever, itis he fact the 





ons: there are a few paintings on panel in the selection 








s the best of the Munich pictures 
have aat. bro ice the war, on extensive loan exhibitions to 





xd such former enemy countries as 
Frar nee, . Bele eiar. H Holland ane Great Britain—where the humidity 
mey not du-tua-e as acrobatically as on our Atlantic coast but 
where there-are serious climatic differences with their habitual 
demicile of Muaich. 





EDITO 


Good will or bad blood? 





As to dissatisfied bondholders, it appears the. Bavarian state 
has only recently come to a settlement with all its largest such 
creditors and there remain only a few holders of units so small 
that it would not pay any of them to stact the expensive kind of 
international legal action required for attempted confiscation. 
And still more pertinent is the fact that. the Bavarians, long 
before settling with their creditors, allowed these pictures to be 
exhibited for months in Switzerland, where there are more 
holders of defaulted Bavarian bends thaa ever were in America, 

So it is hard to avoid the conclusion taat a certain unfriendli- 
ness to this country, if not outright ‘anti-Americanism, has moti- 
vated the action of the Bavarian Parliament. Considering that 
the Germans, including the Bavazians, owe the restitution of most 
of their nationally-owned works of art—and the safeguarding 
of these from the Russians—to the. Uni:ed States, it is perhaps 
not astonishing to see at work: here another manifestation of 
what Dr. Freud used to call a "gratitude complex." | 

Nobody expects that any European, in reciprocity | for what 
Americims and American | money t have done. to restore and Don 
house it, is going to. want to ud his nationi] treasures on à 
tour of American museums at the risk wf damaging those treas- 


ures. But if there is no risk of damage iavolved, it seems equally - : 





wrong that European countries which have been the recipients 


of unpremeditated American generosity should treat Americans 


a good deal worse than they treat ather, less disinterested «^ — 


neighbors. 

There has been much said on this pag?, at one time or another, 
on the subject of international loan exhibitions and their curi- 
ously uniform present terminus on the other side of the Atlantic. 
It’s about time that our government, ia both its executive and 
legislative branches, gets audibly vocal on the subject of such a 
carry-ever from the old days of assumed American inferiority to 
European culture. It is hard to say whet form a reciprocal non- 
coóperation will take: at the moment American museums. own- 
ing the rare paintings of Antonello da Messina (including the 
Philadelphia Museum, the leader in the Munich loan project) 
have refused to lend to the first exhib:tien of his works at his 
birthplace in Sicily. It would be difficult to complain over much 
more concerted action of this sort by American institutions in 
the future. We don't want to have our bands kissed, but we also 
don't want to be kicked in the face. A.M.F. 


Robert S. Frankel, who loyally served this publication for more 
than twenty-eight years, during tbe last eighteen of which he 
was its Advertising Manager, died after a brief illness on March 
28. Aged 45, he was the son of the late 5. W. Frankel, Publisher 
of ARTNews from 1921 to 1935, and of Mrs, Elfreda K. Frankel, 

subsequent Publisher (and whose entire interest in this magazine - 

was purchased in 1941 by The Art Founcation, Inc.). Bob Franke? — 
will be missed not only by his family end associates but by the 





entire art trade in which he numberec countless good friends. 
e 


Symbolically and posthumously portraving the poet whose religious 


sentiments were called *a mixture of praver and invective" is this 
canvas, lent by the Phillips Collection to the Rouault show. Since 
Verlaine achieved his*synthesis in the late nineteenth century, most 
painters — excepting Rouault and Matisse - have equivocated be- 


tween angry invective, personal prayer and a retreat into pure design. 


Georges 


Portratt 


Rouault: 


of Verlaine, 





ca. 1938 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


By Edgar Wind 


~ TRADITIONAL 
RELIGION 
AND MODERN ART 


^ Tae author 7s one of the few eloquent scholars today linking art with 
the humaniaes. This is the firsi-published version of his April lecture, 


“Tradition Religion and Contemporary Art," at the Museum of 





Medern Are ar. the occasion aj its current Rouault show [see p. 23]. 


t has be=n suggested that ours is an age of religious revival; 
but perhap. we should rather call it an age of conversions. The two 
ame not ideacical. Conversions, however central to the persons who 
experience “em, are peripheral events in a religious community: 


but revivals waen they do occur, produce a wide communal enthu- 


ROYAL MUSEUM OF ART, COPENHAGEN 


siasm which transfigures even the secular expressions of life. Scien- 
tie adven^mre. artistic creation, emotional sensibility, political 
acumen, al. ar* heightened and refined by this fresh awareness of 
a mysteriou= power which appears to animate and transcend them 
all: and there ~esults from this a joyous sense of renovation, such as 
Europe experienced in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and 
again in the fifteenth and sixteenth. But I do not think that we live in 


sueh a peried mow. Insofar as there is a new religious awareness, it is 





preduced l-ss by enthusiasm than by fear. It does not seem to "s m e 


Manet's Dead Christ with Angels, c 1863 [top] 
and Mantegna's Dead Christ Mou-ned, ca. 1500. 


Mantegna’s Lamentatwxr ever Christ, ca. 1501 [left]; and, from his Miser- 
ere prints, Reuault’s versien inscribed: “In the press, the grapes were trodden.” 


N; = ts. 
ae. 





THE BRERA GALLSSY, MILAN 





Two versions of the Crucifixion: [left], Rouault’s 
from the Miserere, omitting the stigmata; and Ma- 
tisse's reduction to barest plastic essentials, made 
for the altar of the Dominican Chapel at Vence. 


engender generosity or fortitude, but rather nurtures a secret 
terror, a self centered anguish and anxiety. Distrust of intel- 
lectual exercise, and of the risks involved in the use of reason. 
invites new attempts, as Kleist so well said, in his essay on the 
puppet theatre, to “slip backwards into Paradise.” 

But it was with a purpose that I did not call this piece “Con- 
temporary Art and Religious Conversions,” for I should like to 
raise a more central issue: “Traditional Religion and Contem- 
porary Art.” How does the conservative institution of the Church. 
committed for centuries to a set of traditional doctrines, react to 
the advances of modern art? My remarks are derived chiefly 
from the works of two artists who are not converts. Rouault 
was born a Roman Catholic, and has remained an ardent 
Catholic all his life. Matisse never was a believer, nor has he 
become one, but in recent years he has enjoyed the friendship 
of the Dominican nuns at Vence; and in a gracious gesture, 
which deserves to be remembered, he applied his ar: to assist 
them in a form of devotion which he personally could not share. 

If Matisse, the most tolerant and disengaged of religious artists, 
and Rouault, the most intolerant and obsessed, should express, 
as I hope to show, a parallel attitude toward Christian devotion. 
it is perhaps worth inquiring how the official Church has judged 
this particular attitude. The question is of importanee because 
Rouault and Matisse, in their religious works, may possibly 
escape the indictment of Hegel, who foresaw, some hundred 
and thirty years ago, the dilemma of a modern religious art. 
Religion, he foretold, would no longer occupy the center of 
life. Seience and the State would take over the functions which 
religion once had. He did not doubt artists would nevertheless 
continue to paint religious pictures;'and if they did. it would 
be desirable that they paint them well. “But however nobly 
and perfectly we may find God the Father, Christ. or Mary 





Two versions of the Veil of Veronica: [left] one of 
Rouault's innumerable, concrete variations from 
the Miserere; and Matisse's bare schema, a sketch 
for the Stations of the Cross in the Vence Chapel. 


represented, it is of no use: they will not force us to our knees." 

Manet's Dead Christ with Angels in the Metropolitan Museum 
[p. 19] is a perfect illustration of Hegel's thesis: a religious 
picture, supremely well painted, but which does not force us 
to our knees. In fact, it was not intended to do so. The picture 
was conceived as an exhibition piece, and shown first in the 
Salon of 1864 together with another Spanish picture by Manet, 
a bull-fight with a dead toreador in the foreground. 

Thus juxtaposed, these two Spanish subjects, one sacred, 
the other secular, were to show the range of Manet's art. He 
intended to compete with the ancient masters. But despite the 
orthodox biblical inscription (John XX, 12) —which may have 
been suggested to Manet by his friend Hurel, an enlightened 
abbé who wrote a book on the classical style of French pulpit 
Manet's own diction is free from devotional exhorta- 





oratory 
tion. The coolness of his painting invites admiration, and there 
are technical achievements in it of exceptional skill; for example, 
the wax-like nuance of whiteness by which he makes the corpse 
stand out against the whiteness of the adjoining cloth. But the 
enjoyment of this play of valeurs requires an attitude of 
aesthetic detachment, the very contrary of ritual participation. 
One needs only to compare this superbly contrived religious 
still-life with a modest panel by Mantegna [p. 19], to see how 
the same subject, The Dead Christ Mourned by Angels, is treated 
as a devotional theme. Placed on his tomb as on an altar, Christ 
offers himself and displays his wounds to the beholder, with a 
“bitter-sweet” expression, smiling and pained. This is the sacra- 
mental offering of the body: Christ appears as a living corpse 
because his immolation is the source of life for the believer. 

The modern spectator is easily embarrassed when he finds 
himself thus directly addressed, and invited to participate in a 
ritual. This emotional timidity, perhaps one of the symptoms of 











Recalling sgraffiti of Early Christian grottoes is 
Matisse’s fal renditi-n of the Vence Carrying oj 
the Cross bright]. An »arly sketch [left], more de- 
tailedand plastic, has been reduced to a mere cipher. 


religious decline and therefore relevant to Hegel’s prophecy, is 
noticeable even in a painte- like Gauguin, who yet hankers 
after religious experience. Enjoying vicariously the devotional 
exercises of a group more prmitive than himself, he acquired a 
relish for the rituals he observed in the South Sea Islands. But 
even before settling in his exetic paradise, he had found, among 
the peasants of Brittany, a ‘ermula of picturesque evasion by 
which he could both enter s religious experience and stay out 
of it. The Yellow Christ (Alright Art Gallery, Buffalo) is not 
the god ef the painter. He is a peasant god adored by a group 
of peasant women. Dressed in Breton costumes, they kneel 
before their Christ in a Br ton landscape, and thus serve as 
emotional repousseirs by removing the pious action from the 
spectator Reduced to the rele of an observer, he participates 
vicariously m a devotional experience which the artist no longer 
cares, or perhaps dares, to induce directly. 

In a sophisticated form, he same dilemma still recurs in 
Henry Moore's Madonna [p. 22], although this statue was de- 
signed fer worship in an English church, the Church of St. 
Matthew in Northampton. The rustic features of the woman, 
the gazing expression of the child, seem to be addressed to a 
different sensibility from thas which would respond to the sweep 
of the skirt, or to the forceful modeling of the feet and knees. 
The upper part of the sculpture is self-conscious and fussy. It 
appeals to a more conventienal, Nazarene taste, even in such 
details as the collar of the Virgin or the folds of her sleeve. 
Apparently Moore attemptec to overcome the frigidity which he 
feared an abstract style might inspire in a church; but in trying 
to produce a devotional image, he took refuge in rusticity. The 
contradiction in style reveals a psychological dilemma, an 
uncertainty as to the state of mird to be aroused in the beholder. 
The result is a taetful compromise; but will it force us to our 


Matisse, “the tolerant pagan," desigmed this me- 
dallion of the Mother and Child for "ence [left]. 
From the violent Grünewald's Annunciation, he 
copied only the hands [right]: meverent, worldly. 


knees? Perhaps Matisse was both wiser and shrewder in de- 
lineating the Mother and Child for the shayel at Vence [above]. 
He relied for the expression of devo ionzl sentiments on an 
eloquent and consistent abstraction. 

The reduction of the sacred face tc a mere outline, but so 
well-defined that posture and expressien, even the direction of 
the glance, are suggested with unmistakable clarity, is an 
economic device which Matisse employed to the greatest effect 
in the St. Dominic and the Ave at Vence. Fouault’s meditations 
on the sacred face are, on the contrary, d stinguished by their 
concreteness. In innumerable variations he painted the Veil of 
Veronica |p. 20]. Some of these images look like Coptic weaving, 


The “studied effect of primitivisn” m the Vence 
Stations of the Cross contrasts with ‘he formality 
of white tile walls and stained-glass windows. 


rr 





Tradit ional religion continued 


others like Byzantine icons, still others like exotic portrayals 
of a man from Galilee; and the expression changes from pain, 
pity and grief to serenity. In painting the Divine Face in so 
many moods, Rouault engaged in a devotiomal exercise very 





similar to those practiced by mystics of the fifteenth century, 


Matisse designed his Vence altar in spite of i 
*" for example by Nicolaus Cusanus when he wrote De Visione 


the 1947 Papal warning against "restoring 
io aka has dor ancient form of a tibia” Dei: “If the lion were to ascribe thee a face, he would imagine 
the face of a lion, the ox would imagine that of an ox, the eagle 
of an eagle. Oh Lord, how marvelous is thy face, which youths 
cannot conceive but as youthful, men but as manly, and the 
aged as aged! . . . Oh marvelous face, whose beauty all those 
who see it are insufficient to admire! The face of faces is 
veiled in all faces and seen in a riddle. Unveiled it is not found 
until one has entered, beyond all visions, into a state of secret 
and hidden silence, in which nothing is left of knowing or 
imagining a face. For so long as this obscurity is not reached, 
this cloud, this darkness—that is, the ignorance into which he 
who seeks thy face enters when he transcends all knowledge 
and understanding—so long can thy face be encountered only 
veiled. This darkness itself, however, reveals that it is here. in 
the transcending of all veils, that the face is present. . . . And 
the more densely the darkness is felt, the truer and closer is the 
approach, by virtue of this darkness, to the invisible light." 

In a painting of Christ and the Evangelists [p. 62], Rouault 
attempted to associate the faces of the four chief disciples, con- 
trarious in temperament and character with the central face of 
Christ himself, which is supposed to contain them all and hence 
resembles none. By a tradition drawn from the vision of Ezekiel. 
each of the evangelists was associated with an animal symbol: 
Mark, the lion, looks choleric and violent; John. the eagle, looks 
like a smiling bird; Luke, the ox, looks patient and peaceful: 





Matthew, the man, looks melancholy. As these four characters 
Moore's Madonna in the Church of St. Matthew, 


Northhampton, England, wavers between self- . 
. . Hel ts . ting their heads together as in a sacred conspiracy, the strange 

conscious rusticity and powerful abstraction. 
vacancy of Christ's face stands out like a mirror, or like a pure 


merge, two on either side, with their leader in the middle, put- 


crystal whose light is broken up into its component colors. Mean- 
while, in the background on the left, a bearded figure is 
sketched in, a marginal Apostle, to suggest tke infinite succes- 
sion of these four. 

The Absolute, reflected in its particulars and transcending 
them, has rarely been symbolized so convincingly. And yet, this 
is a private picture; it would be inconceivable on an altar. In 
reflecting on this supreme achievement of Rouault’s religious 
imagination, we may well wonder whether a truly devotional art 
can any longer be public, or any public [Continued on page 60] 


légers mosaic fagade for the Church at Assy presents one answer 
èo the dilemma of much modern religious art: evading “prayer and 
invective,” he has retreated into a “cold splendor of formal design.” 








Christ Mocked Ùy Soldrers, 1932. which has been 
on tour with the Rouault show, new returns to its 


New York owner the Museum o; Modern Art. 


ROLAUL 


at the Museum ef Modern Art 


In all the quarter of a century during which the Museum of Modern Art has so 
superbly served in America the cause denoted by its name, it has given to no 
other artist but Georges Rouault the signal honor of two full-scale retrospective 


exhibitions within as brief a period as seven years. Picasso and Braque have had 





just one such major showing apiece. Matisse had to wait ever two decades—from 
his first exhibition in 1931 at the Museum (by no meams an ample retrospective), 
until 1952——for a show as relatively important as this one of Rouault’s paintings, 
ceramics and graphic art, which opened at the Cleveland Museum three months 
ago (A.N., Feb. '53) and now makes its New York appearance at the Museum 
of Modern Art, which organized it [to May 31]. 

The reasom the Museum offers for a second Rowault retrospective so soon 
after its previous one of 1945 is that the latter coild mot {Continued on page 68] 
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‘ ‘eopard of the Bronx Zoo, by Rebecca Pincus, dressmaker who immigrated 
Gold medal:  “opard of the . | | ker wl Tr 
from Russia to The Bronx: though she has painted most of her life, only in the 


ast four years has she worked intensively and had a few lessons. With typically 
primitive exuberance, she has elaborated her canvas into fabulous, flat patterns. 


oils 


^ à Wain and .... by Corporal Richard H. Peacock of Peoria, HL, now on service in 
Gold medal. EE eqs olt ip | wi 
Korea: an architectural trainee, he paints for relaxation from the rigidity of 


tis job. The good organization of this picture, marking him as a disciplined 


watercolors lesigner, is enlivened by the nervous, delicate. quality of his line and color. 
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he “best year vet": this amounts to more than an optimistic 
generalization ef the fourth ARTNews’ National Amateur Painters’ Com- 
petition; it is -he editors’ estimate based on concrete comparison with 
work submitted in the three prewieus years. Since this improvement is evi- 
dent, not in all categories of work, but in certain favored styles—especially 
from primitive to Expressionist and magic-realist—it seems that amateur 
art is generally going through some sort of consolidation. Amateurs are. 
perhaps, excluding subjects and treatment which are less suited to their 
cireumstances 5f work and developing a direct pictorial language that 
makes the mos- of their fresh impressions of the world around them. 

This year the exhibition of prize- and certificate-winners is being held 
in the spring, instead of the winter as heretofore, and at the more accessi- 
ble Associated American Artists Galleries. The greater convenience of this 
locatien, in madtown New York, it is felt, fully compensates for the 
somewhat less ample hanging space. The exhibition is on view daily. 
except Sunday. from May 1 to 16. 

It was not quite spring when the jury met at the Manhattan Storage 
Warehouse. Artists. educators and critics alike were in a mood of ex- 
pectamcy heightened by the awareness of strides made by the amateur 
movement during the past year. The members of the jury were Henry 
Billings, painter, teacher and »ecent president of Artists Equity Asso- 
ciation; Isabel Bishop, New York painter; Zoltan Hecht, painter and 





instructor at the People’s Art Center of the Museum of Modern Art; Paul 
Mocsanyi, critic of the United Press Associations; Edgar P. Richardson, 
director of the Detroit Institute ef Arts; Dorothy Gees Seckler and Alfred 
M. Frankfurter. of ARTNews’ editorial staff. 

The interest 5f the jury seldom flagged during almost two full days of 
watching pictures pass in review. In fact it was apparent, even during the 
first run, that E was going to be difficult for the judges to narrow down 
the prize selection and accommodate the remainder in the gallery. As it 
was, the 130 painting- finally selected filled all the available space. 

Although the judges made n» attempt to obtain a distribution based 
on sex, geogra»hy or occupation. it is interesting to note that the selec- 
tions were almost exactly propertional to the over-all number of entries. 
Thus, out of the forty-six states submitting. paintings from thirty-one 
were chosen. Tae ratio of two wemen to one man in the entries was main- 
tained almost exactly in the pictures chosen, and without the jury at all 
aware of the sex of the contestarts. Similarly, with housewives numbering 
411 out of the total ef 1.049 eatries, the final judging showed fifty-six 
housewives ou! of 130 selected. Because oils outnumbered watercolors 
three to one. the judges decided to award honorable mentions only 





Judges [seated, left to right] Zoltan Hecht, Dor- 
othy Seckler, Isabel Bishop, Edgar P. Richardson, 
Paul Mocsenyi, Henry Billings and [standing, right, 
inspecting the canvas] Alfred M. Frankfurter. 


AMATEURS! AMATEURS! 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL COMPETITION AND EXHIBITION 


From thirty-one -tates over 1000 paintings came to 
the Marhat:an Storage Warehouse, where judges 
selected the 130 medal and certificate winners. 





May Apples by Mrs. Ronnie Newton, a Morristown, N. J. 
housewife, whose works reflect her “interest in mysticism.” She 
turned to painting four years ago after a critical illness. 





Amateurs! Amateurs! continued 


in the former category. With every imaginable occupation repre- 
sented, from machine operator to college dean, there was a 
slightly greater proportion of white-collar workers and profes- 
sional persons this year, both in entries and in the show itself. 

The judges all believed that amateur painting is characteristi- 
cally more like a vivid experience jotted down in a diary, or 
informally communicated to a friend, than a formal essay. They 


were consequently more interested in pictorial ideas than highly 





finished work. In fact, those amateurs who had tried to make a 
painting comparable in technique and conception to a formal 
This abstraction, Painting, is by Hollon L. Harris. essay were judged on a relevant basis. The jury felt that 


New York postal clerk, who has painted all his life where an artist showed considerable competence, it should be 
and hopes one day to devote all his time to his art. 


consistently evident throughout the painting; and pictures in this 
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category were not forgiven “loose ends." Although jurors agreed 
on accepting or rejecting pictures more often than not, chal. 
lenges were not lacking. A *school of Matisse" painting was 
challenged by a judge who had been accused of leaning to a 
“school of Grandma Moses." Most jurors had certain enthusi- 
asms (the distaff side was accused of sharing too many). Some 
responded to work which showed a free experimentation with . 


materials. combinations of casein. pen and ink, or watercolor 


Antique Shop, Maine is by the gold medalist in ART 
NEWS 1951 competition, Sophy P. Regensburg of New 
York. She is one of 57 housewives to win awards. 


Silver. medal: e 


oils 





Skyline, by Andrew Coldreich, a N 





ew York chemistry teacher: he 


has taken only one beginners course ia watercolor and was en- 
couraged by his mother, three-time-winoer in A.N. competitions. 


4. 


and collage. Some favored “idea pictures.” Almost everyone 
pseferred paintings which leeked as if the painter had enjoyed 
the process. A certain “blitaeness with the brush" seemed im- 
portant in some cases: in ccrrparing two seascapes, it was said 
“these breakers float, the otzers sag!” 

Everyone also had pet peeves: “autumn colors are a sure pit- 
fall," “too much varnish again,” “meaningless and on-purpose 
distortion,” or “the cliché ef the winding road.” Paintings of 
objects like ceramic animals er those based on photographs start 
of with a handicap, it was noted, because they rehash what 
has already been interpreted in another medium (usually badly) 
instead of soing te nature fer fresh observation. 

Many amateurs confused a >ictorial idea with a “word-idea,” it 
was remarked. Although tbere were less pictures than usual 
which neeced long verbal explanations—in previous competi- 
tions. often tacked to the frzne—there were a few “who should 
have recogmized that they were not artists but poets." Others 
used a sentzmental storytelling idea similar to those on Saturday 
Evening Pest covers. In contrast to these, pictorial ideas were 
patent in tke organization o^ the succesful pictures. For exam- 
p.e, in Family Picnic, Mrs. Dorothea M. Gorska combined a 
diagonal, bad’s-eye-view of he picnic table with eye-level ren- 
dering of many figures, but pictured all the culinary delicacies 
of the table in the same crp patterning as the figures. This 
strong diagonal image, balanced by an irregular symmetry of 
other group ngs, was an orignal picture idea, though not neces- 
sarily a corsciouslv contrived ene. 

Others msstook a stylization of some kind for a pictorial idea. 
One picture in which every ferm, although rather conventionally 
conceived, was reduced to £ fine pattern of colored triangles, 
was apparemtly based on a misconception of modern idioms. 

Although divided on the importance to be attached to the 
primitive stele as such, the _ury voted almost unanimously for 


Silver medal: 


watercelors 





Southern Pacific Yards in Roseviile is by a California house- 
wife, Maryn Hunzeker. She won prizes in two former A.w. 


te 


competitions, shows locally ard paints “a watercolor a day." 





Buildings, N.Y.C. is by Marilyn E. Kemp ef Stewart Manor, 
L. L, the only museum worker who received an award this 
year. She has painted seriously on y since last spring. 





Bronze medal: 


oils 


The Bird Store is by Elizabeth S. Wilson, a 
Cincinnati widow, who began painting when 
she was over forty, to “find companionship.” 





Mauve Roses, by Almaire Klugman, N. Y. housewife 
who decided that practical experience was the best way 
to understand abstract art. “My fingers itched,” she says. 








Mother’s Kitchen is by Gloria Noval of Brooklyn, 
who works for an insurance company. She says 
that painting is her “great ambition in life.” 


Amateurs! Amateurs! continued 


such pictures as Mrs. Pincus’s first-prize-winning Leopard of the 
Bronx Zoo, Mrs. Elizabeth Wilson’s The Bird Store, Mrs. 
Schwob’s Le Village and Mrs. Frances Goldreich’s Blessed Fer- 
tility. Their appeal lay in the absolute authority with which 
every detail was brought into its place in the over-all scheme. 
Each had its rhythm, subtle or strong, but developed with almost 
hypnotic effect. These painters, generally women and most often 
housewives, seemed to have come to painting via such feminine 
paths as needlework, perhaps inheriting the skill of grand- 
mothers who excelled at samplers and appliquéd designs. Mrs. 
Pincus, a dressmaker, had fashioned her leopard as if its sil- 


p : houette had been cut out with scissors from a piece of printed 





: je j silk. Mrs. Goldreich had graduated from embroidery to painting. 
Fourth of July: Piggott, Arkansas, by research non ; i M : 

+e : It was paintings like these which won the particular admira- 
physician Joseph A. Falzone, Jr., of Baltimore; ; , i i : 
tion of Isabel Bishop. Interestingly this painter, whose own mod- 


he is one of six doctors to win awards this vear. 


ern-spirited work retains so much of traditional styles, was the 
judge who most unreservedly endorsed the primitive style. In a 
forthright statement, she made clear her reasons: speaking of 
the "strict, limited and sound form of the ‘primitive’ painter." 


Miss Bishop said, “its great virtue as a form is in its frank 


This Still-life is by a Philadelphia restaurant own- 
er, Jack W. Blumenfeld, who paints to "find out- 
let from the extreme nervous tension" of his work. 





Bronze medal: 


watercolors 


dealing with the picture surface. It seeks to express content by 
embellishing this surfaee with remembered images, without 


, 


ameliorating it. The very limitation of the primitive," she con- 
tinued. “keeps the art problem clear, though they can only assert 
the picture space, being unable to cause it to move, to undulate. 
as miraculously happens in some styles." 

“The primitives do seem to have better luck," agreed Mr. 
Richarison. He pointed out, however, that the artist who strug- 
gles te master drawing and composition in traditional terms 
should receive recognition where it was earned. As the jury 
compared the third-prize-winning watercolor, Family Picnic, a 
charmmz primitive bv Dorothea Gorska, with a similar 
subject of a picnic grove in which Joseph A. Falzone, Jr., had 
tacklee the difficult preblem of placing figures in deep space, 
Richari«on observed: “The primitive is at the end of a short 
road; be other artist is at the beginning of a long one." 

In the paintings of those who had taken the “long road" there 
was maeh mere evidence of struggle: attempting to put down 
more -earching human experiences, they seemed less in com- 
mand ef the pictorial means. They were thinking “ideas” rather 
than images. A picture of an aged couple watching their barn 
burn óewn was done ertirely in dull reds (the idea of reflected 
light). although some certrasting color would have cancelled the 
tinted-shotograph effect. Here, as in many other cases, the story 
could mst as well have been told with words. An exception was Dr. 
Daniel Kornblum's Army Hospital, where a figure, looking into 
an endless hospital corrador, became an image as well as an idea. 

Between the extremes of primitive and sophisticated styles 
was a third category, beth popular and often successful, that 
could be called “modifiee primitives.” These were by artists who 


seemee to have arrived at direct and [Continued on page 73] 


Family Picnic is Dorothea M. Gorska's impression 
of a summer outime. She lives in -aicago, is a 
busy housewife, mother and Sunday-=100l teacher. 











Blessed Fertility is by the three-time-winner 
Frances Goldreich of New Yerk, whose style 


reflects embroidery she did in Budapest. 


This landscape, The Woods, is by Caarles A. 
Johnson, Charleston, W. Va., busiaessman, 
who took his first art course in college. 





Fish is Ann C. Slocum's decorative prize-win- 
ner. She is a Cambridge, Mass. housewife 
who paints “purely for tie enjoyment.” 





Tranquil like the Llama is ky Sali Frantz, a 
grandmother in Saginaw, Mieh., whe won “in 
spite of her inclusion of a copy of AE TNEws." 


By Fairfield Porter 
Photographs by Rudolph Burckhardt 








he common question people ask when coníronted with an 
abstract or non-objective painting is, “What is that supposed 
to be?" The question is, of course, not a bad one; it is difficult 
because fundamental. In realist art there is no problem of the 
subject, but in abstract art the subject rules, and the question 
of the subject is radical. Jack Tworkov believes that “one 
man's subject becomes another man's art theory”; consider, for 
instance, Cézanne's subject, his petite sensation which turns 
into the Cubists’ theory, or the Impressionists’ light which be- 
came Seurat's theory as well as the theory of certain non-ob- 
jective painters. To quote Tworkov directly: “If I knew what I 
wanted to paint, I surely would love to paint that." 

To elaborate, he does paint what he wants to paint, but he 
is not conscious of the desire in advance. He believes that, 
although creation belongs to the painter, a “true” subject is 
peculiar not to the individual but to his time. This era has 
not produced a "true" subject, as the Middle Ages had 
Christianity, and the Renaissance produced Humanism. Or is 


I workov at work [left], with his color in a cup, in his Fourth Avenue studio [below]. 
Studies on the wall are for House of the Sun (p. 33), on the easel in foreground. 


In the far room, also or easel, is one of four other versions (see opposite page). 
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the subject of our time a revolt, a romanticism caused by and 
in reaction to that contemo- for individuality which seems to 
be the result of the standardized society that exists everywhere? 
But Tworkov is less interested in revolt than in his connected- 
ness with others. Painting is linked with what came before, 
and there is the fact of precedent. If one were completely free 
one would not have to paiat. The ideas one has in revolt are 
shared by others in revolt. If a link is broken it is to find 
oneself as strongly linked to another chain. The essence of 
cemmunication lies in how ene is linked with another. 

If the physiological funetion of dreaming is to permit the 
sleeper to go on sleeping, so the function of painting for 
Tworkov is one that permits him to go on painting and living, 
and doing something different. When the painting is done, it 
may be as forgotten as a drezm that did not awaken the sleeper. 
For instance, at the end of the painting, when asked what 
celors were used in a certain place, he could not remember. 

The subject here first appeared in a drawing made at Black 
Mountain last summer. He did not choose the subject but he 
came to kmow it. In mode 3t derived from a series of paintings 
he made a year before on the theme of the Odyssey, where he. 
partly inflsenced by Futursm, showed figures in definitely 
ambiguous space—from mere than one point of view at once. 
As the figures began to develop, the subject tended to become 
erotic. This is the internal erigin of the subject and also the 
origin of the turbulence of the form. There then begins a pull 
between this origm on the one hand and aesthetic considerations 
on the other, which set a cirection toward non-objectivity. 

Tworkov has no technique of procedure in any narrow sense. 
The painting is not a partia or momentary record of the artist's 
experience. It represents not “emotion recollected in tranquil- 
lity” but emotion recollected in the act of painting. Though 
there are periods when the painting proceeds without a thought, 
mostly it is correct to say that he is always thinking about paint- 
ing while he is painting. The act is conscious. 

Though the subject is eretic in a general way, the particular 


form and the mementary ferm are mysterious to the artist in 





Tworkov’s glass palette [right] where colors are blended 
before being mixed in a cap with varnish and oil. 


proportion to how deeply he is involved in the process and un- 
aware of what he is doing. There is a difference between erotic 
symbol and erotic content. If the figure becomes too prominent 
—if he allows the eye too easily to crganize the figure—there 
may be a tendency toward the porncgraphic. But a continual 
play of shapes may actually be much closer to his real feeling. 

For Tworkov, mind includes sensation and emotion, and 
subjective material is not different from reality. It comes from 
outside, from what is called the real world. His painting is 
neither spontaneous nor automatic. He 3s not trying to be blind 
to what goes on in the picture. His metivation is to give con- 
crete expression to what he fees. Ee keeps several pictures 
going, all with the same origir, and in this way finds the shapes 
he wants that will say best what ae warts to say. He observed: 
“Tt is in the nature of painting that it sometimes takes its own 


Four simultaneous versions 


Tworkov discovers his subjec- through the act of paint- 
ing; four separate versions [ below] were made after his 
now completed canvas [see rext page] was started in- 
stead of before, a direct reversal of the usual procedure, 
Thus any one of these four might have become the fin- 
ished one, and may still be used for a new work later. 


"m 





Tworkov paints a picture continued 


bent. If something good happens, I don’t want to be blind to 
it. But still painting is not to be considered a technique of 
exploiting accidents.” 

Tworkov believes in content, and the content is like a dream; 
if it becomes explicit, it tends to become language beyond this, 
primitive and rudimentary. He likes neither the intimist nor 
the aesthetic approach, nor the approach that wants to remeve 
more and more elements from painting—the puritanical ap- 
proach found in an extreme avant-garde, which is opposed to 
sex, to quality, to accident, to image, to object. In the latter 
case what remains is that which is left in industrial design, 
in architecture, in layout, in mathematics. “If you drain eut 
of art the passageway to the symbol or the dream, what would 
remain would be anti-art.” l 

As he paints, while immersed in the process, involved in his 
total curiosity about what he may discover as the true way 
for the particular painting, sometimes the painting is “like a mud- 
died pool, but sometimes it flashes back like a mirrored surface, 
the secret vice, anguish or joy. It is here I become conscious of 
the audience; something like panic seizes me when I think some- 
one is looking over my shoulder and I try to stir the pool up 
again, to destroy the reflecting surface.” This sequence can recur 
again and again, and it is more or lessa matter of control of 
self-consciousness that decides the final outcome. The more 
relentlessly objective he is with himself, the more triumphant 
the picture. But when the ideal situation does not happen, 
that is, when the picture simply fails to come into existence, 
then he begins to conjure with tricks out of his past experience, 
using this kind of stroke, that kind of approach to line and 
color, until the picture starts to “breathe.” Then instantly he 
must abandon the devices he used and start searching for an 
opening so that the picture will come to life, by itself. so to 
speak, without any familiar device. 

The monochrome, first version [p. 31, extreme left]—as dis- 
tinguished from the progressive stages in the development of 
the picture (which are reproduced on this and the facing 


page)—was not worked beyond a certain point. As a drawing on 


canvas it looked unfinished, so he then painted it in black-and- 
white, achieving a more solid result than if it had been left in 
charcoal. There is some red in it, an accident of the brush which 
he chose to balance with another spot. The forms were consid- 
ered as relating.to any part of the center. Arms could be con- 
sidered as legs and vice-versa. There is no face because a face 
has too much personality, and is too specific. The forms should 
derive from a figure instead of referring to it. In stage 1 |below], 
begun before and continued after the above version, he wanted 
to make the form and color more concrete, less a figure than 
a suggestive form in itself. The problem was further to divide 
the canvas in such a way that it would be set in motion, not 
strung together in a series of pieces but having a unified, not too 
nervous flow. He wanted to paint only where needed and to 
incorporate large sections of unpainted canvas as if they were 
painted too. In the first version [p. 31, extreme left] there were 
many lines as well as a certain turbulence. The lines were 
there as a means of organizing the shapes. and at first there 
were no clear color shapes. Tworkov counts lines not as bor- 
ders of things but as formal devices that can cross edges. And 
when line is not a contour, the picture empties out. He said, 
"remove the lines and make a fuller picture." In a brimming 
glass you do not notice the edges of the container. When shape 
partakes of the quality of line, the painting becomes a drawing. 
But line is used by the painter when the meaning is being lost: 
he returns to line for clarification. As Tworkov sees it, “drawing 
is a note that says, here I must work." He tries line to see what 
happens—in the end they may remain. But the whole history of 
the painting remains apparent in any case, if only as unevenness 
that lies under the surface layer. White is used as a way to paint 
out. With white he decides how full or how sparse the canvas 
should be, and the number of “events” or divisions. White is not 
negative space; it has the dual purpose of counting either as 
fullness or relative emptiness. 

The function of color he considers to be for illumination and 
richness, or as another means of drawing, to establish the places 
of the parts. The colors are like instru- [Continued on page 72] 








Jack Tworkow: stages of 
House of the Sun, 1952 





The comp eted work, 45 by 50 inches, which 
may be seen fsom any side, presents a figure 
in perpettal raovement like the swastika of 
ancient men whe saw the sun tumbling through 
the sky on arms and legs. Five successive stages 
[left], complex m #1, simplified in #2 by 
veiling parts of the picture with white, swung 
*back and ‘orth ir the next stages between fig- 
ure-idea aad conceptions in which the figure 
was temporariy lost, to be refound later. 


Sketching for church decorations: Rubens’ St. Gregory [above] 
19 by 241% inches, is 


* 


the model for one of 38 huge panels m 
the Baroque ceiling of the Antwerp church of St. Charles 
Borromée (newly acquired by the Albright Gallery in Buffal», 
from E. & A. Silberman). Elias [below], 1215 by 17 inches. 
another sketch for that ceiling, destroyed by fire in 1713. 


By Michael Jaffe 


RUBENS’ 


| ae 0 CIN PAINT 


BAE COLLECTION, NEW YORK 





The enormous grou^h ef interest in the more informal 
revelatons o: Rubens genius is confirmed by recent 
additions c? e number ef his oil sketches to U.S. public 
collections. NR TNEws hes commissioned Michael Jaffe, 
amongahe most penetrating of the newer Rubens scholars, 
to anatyze he functaons ej the sketch in Rubens art. His 


points are aee illustrated mainly by works in America. 


ess tham flf-y years after Rubens’ death, in 1681, Roger 
de Piles observed of him in the Dissertation sur les ouvrages des 
plus fameaux peintres: 

“Je had so gre.t a praccice in every aspect of his art that he 
pairied quite as mech as he drew. Hence one sees almost as 
mary little pictur.s by his hand as the full-scale ones, of which 
they are the first sheughts and sketches. Of these sketches some 
are only very ligatly suggested while others are more or less 
finished. acco-dinz -» how far he had clearly in mind what he 
had to do, or was ir the mood to work. Of some even he made 
use in their ocigiral form; and wherever he had studied objects 
from nature that ne had te resresent in a large work, he made 
changes only 3s h= found taem appropriate." 

Le Piles was qua ified te speak. He was a close friend of the 
Due de Richelieu. homself =: great collector of Rubens paintings; 
and he was -he en husiasic correspondent of Philip Rubens, 
whe had known kis uncle, Pe:er Paul, in life. After three cen- 
turies. this account of the central activity in Rubens’ artistic 
production needs little elaboration beyond illustrating a few of 
the uses to which he put hi astonishing powers of creating form 
anc of organ zing complex» designs, directly in paint. His habit 
of doing so was mt-only imitated by his immediate followers in 
Flanders, wit:zin heir limi ed resources of hand and eye; it was 
of eonsiderable p»ofat to Vdlásquez as well as to Van Dyck, in the 
seventeenth century and te Fragonard, in the eighteenth; it was 
emalated by -he most vigonous of nineteenth-century masters, by 
Baon Gros and Géricauk, and, above all, by Constable and 
De.acroix. Indeec tae Delecroix copy of Rubens’ sketch for the 
Mi-acle of Si. Bevedict hamgs today in the Brussels Museum as 
companion and t ibute to the original. 

Eubens in Ital- kad made his way first to Venice where, only 
six years after the death of Tintoretto, some knowledge of his 
me-hods, descite family secre s, could be gleaned from his still 
undispersed shop Ee might well have seen some of the prepara- 
tors sketches which Tinteretto had painted for his large can- 
vases, Moreever, Federige Barocci—another master whose art 
was to be importar: to the yeeng Rubens, later in Rome—cus- 
torzarily mace sma l color tria_s to adjust his harmonies before 
attempting amy fell size werk. From the example of the lightning 
Timtoretto ard the delibezate Barocci, Rubens took suggestion. 
He must have been ambitzous <!most from his first Italian years 
to organize ome Gay a studio in Antwerp whence should proceed 
quentities of mozunentalscae paintings to match in the North 
the scale anc grandeur of Renaissance art which he was studying 
in Venice amd Fome. This erermous purpose could never be 
realized unasded. Ee had *her- ere established, by 1605 at latest, 
the foundatwn +f a lifebng habit to paint sketches, first as 
medels for -liem-s then, after his return to Flanders, also to 
convey his style of thinkirg te assistants, or to be reproduced in 


engravings Whica would advertise to all Europe his powers in 





Sketching for sculpture: Rubens’ device te modify his brilliant 
white gesso grounds— diagonal charcoal streaking—is visible in the 
actual-size detail [abovel, as is the black erayon underdrawing 
of the sleeve. The detail is from St. Norbert Triumphing over the 
Heretic Tanchelm [below], oil sketch fer a large marble statue. 





CURTIS BAER COLLECTION, NEW YORK 


p 


ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, OXFORD 








Sketching for landscape: From his small Landscape with Ferm 
labove!, Rubens incorporated the motif of his own residence in his 
larger Sunset Landscape [right], which was in his studio till his death. 


design; and, always as the spirit moved him, to give painted life 
to the swift run of his ideas. Without the sketches the magnitade 
of his achievement is inconceivable. They are small works in 
inches only, the means by which he developed and taught to 
others his rich pictorial language, and so énlarged the vision 


of an age. 


Sketching for church decorations 


Nowhere is this quality more abundantly evident than in the 
models he prepared to the order of the Antwerp Jesuits for -he 


Sketching for large canvases: Rubens’ highly finished skétch, David end 
Abigail [below], actually simplified in the huge version by him and an 
assistant, ca. 1630 [lower right], also served for an engraving [rig] t]. 





FORMERLY IN A PRIVATE COLLECTION. WARSAW 








ceiling of their Church of St. Charles Borromée. The thirty-nine 
little sketches on panel of this series were at the same time 
guides for his assistants—Van Dyck being especially named 
among them in the contract—to execute the over-life-size can- 
vases that were to be set in cofferings far above the spectators in 
the nave. The St. Gregory Nazianus and the Prophet Elias are two 
of the finest of these (see p. 34). The foreshortening of the 
figures is adjusted, after the comfortable Venetian manner. to 
suit a 45-degree angle of view from below. The violence of their 


actions is free of empty rhetoric but as [Continued on page 64] 
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Rubens sketching in paint continued 


Sketching within his pupils’ canvas: Rubens gave a finishing touch to 
The Gathering of the Manna [left], ca. 1625, a full-scale tapestry 
design (16 feet high) mostly painted by assistants, by his inserting a 
female figure [detail below]—in the middle distance near the center 
of the picture—with the economy of stroke of his small sketches. 








The magnificent rediscovered statue of Aphrodite |tacing page and detail above] just ac- 
quired by the Metropolitan Museum: almost identical in pose with the Medici Venus [right | 
— both being based on a lost Greek work of ca. 500 r.c. the graceful turn of the new mar- 
ble's head survives, whereas the head of the Medici replica was found broken off and replaced, 
and the raised arm completely restored. Of wh.te marble still virtually untouched, this 


. m * 
life-size statue dates from the Augustan age. done perhaps by a Greek sculptor in Rome. 





NEW CLASSIC OF 
SCULPTURE 


he mag. c of Greek sculpture at its peak, with its mastery of bronze 
anc marble which aas never been surpassed, filters down to us mainly 
through the evidence of such familiar classics as the Laocoón, the Apollo 
Belvedere. th Venus of Milo. A'l of these actually are, of course, replicas 
of amous lot originals made by Greek sculptors under Roman rule. To 
this constelleion hes now been added a hitherto unrecorded Aphrodite 
(or. to the Remans, Venus) which has just been acquired by the Metropol- 
‘tar Museum. where it is beimg exhibited for the first time anywhere. 
Surprisingly inknown to schoters, it has remained unnoticed in the col- 
lection of the late Gount Chamaré in Eastern Germany, whose ancestor, 
Count Schlakeendor’, was a friend of the great eighteenth-century Classi- 
cal scholar. Bhann Joachim W-nckelmann. 

Not unknown, of course, is the particular type of this life-size marble 
statue. It represents the Greek Goddess of Love and Beauty turning her 
head as if sarprised by an mtruder while bathing. Through another 
example, the famous Medici Venus, which has been known at least since 
the sixteenth century and is n»w in the Uffzi, Florence, this form of the 
subsect was amiliar te High Renaissance artists, who were captivated 
by its mythicsl, pagan allusion. But subtle variations in the newly dis- 
covered marble threw the theme more sharply into focus and bring us 
probably nearer to the commen prototype of the two replicas, a Greek 
statue by a fellower-of Praxiteles dating from around 300 np.c., fifty years 
after Praxitees inidated the type in his Aphrodite for the people of 
Knidos. The mumer»us replicas of both statues shows how celebrated 
thev were in Antiquity. 

Although i= the Metropolitan s Aphrodite the arms and legs are missing, 
the key to the pose & left without doubt in the completely natural, grace- 
ful turn of tae head, as the goddess directs her sudden, startled gaze. 
The more tbeatricad, awkward projection of the head in the Medici 
version may >e due to the fae that it was found broken off and was 
poorly restored; ane the r ght raised arm of the Medici statue is a com- 
plete restorat on. zut the attitude of the Metropolitan's version, through- 
out more reserved znd subtle is here determined by the extraordinary 
clarity end d:finition of the me deling. This can be noted in the side view, 
where the meterful merging ef planes of the thorax and hip transmits a 
dynamic mowement to the whele figure. The almost complete absence 
of the rough limy mcrustatioas on marble that has been buried in the 
eround for a long tame indica-es that the statue must at some time have 
been cleaned. so skdlfully that the fluid surfaces remain practically un- 
touched, witk a satiny finish which absorbs the light. 

Eeside the head and torso there survives the rectangular plinth on 
which the figr re stoed, showing the left foot and part of a dolphin support 
(nat illustrated). Tae latter detail helps to date the replica early in the 


Augustan peaiod, ir the first century B.C., and [Continued on page 68 | 





by Mario Praz 


HOW TIMELY 
SCULPTURE? 


A final critical look at the huge, dissension- 
provoking exhibition of "Twentieth-centur) 
Sculpture” (now having its last showing in the 
new garden of the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York, till September 7) is here taken by 
the noted Italian philosopher and critic, Mario 
Praz, who saw it on a recent visit during its 


controversial tour acress the United States. 


room in a sculpture exhibition of today and one of yes- 


terday have practically nothing in commen except that both are 
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walled-in spaces containing a number of objects. But “objects” 
is not the right word where modern sculpture is concerned, and 
since its shapes are in no way representative of objective facts, 
"gadgets" might be a more accurate description. “Gadgets” or 
“trestles” are the only words I can apply to the works of Julio 
Gonzalez, David Smith, Antoine Pevsner and others, as gathered 
in one of the rooms of the Philadelphia Museum. Here we find 
hanging from the ceiling an assortment of hooks, tubes, wires, 
gratings and disks, which ring when they hit one another, swing 
off at a tangent and project vague shadows on the walls; in 
short—a “mobile.” This gadget carries the name Streetcar; its 
neighbor, looking like a brake, is called Maternity, while various 
other metal and stone compositions have such everyday appella- 
tions as Standing Double Figure or The Banquet. But the exhi- 
bition as a whole seems more like a limbo of still-born machinery 
than one of art objects. In New York's Museum of Modern Art, 
Hans Arp has given the name Human Concretion to a mass of 
plaster; Naum Gabo has made a celluloid-and-metal Head 
of a Woman which looks like an empty grapefruit; Giacometti 
calls a sort of cage made of wood, glass, string and wire The 
Palace at 4 a.m. But these and other intelligible names—Song of 
the Vowels, Lobster Pot and Fish-tail—are not enough to fa- 


miliarize us with the strange world of centemporary sculptors. 


"Stylization no more than a ripple compared to the great 
wates of the moderns”: 12th-century stone Spring from 
the Parma Baptistery, by Benedetto Antelami; 5 feet high. 
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A ream of gadgets ane trestles” as the author describes it after visiting the Philadelphia premiere of the sculpture show in October. 
Ther reviewed in A.n. it includes [left to right] under a flying Calder mobile: Julio Gonzalez Maternity, Mery Callery's Mural 
Conra3ositior.. Matisse's Seclining Nude, David Hare's Figure with a Bird, David Smith's Banquet, Gonzalez’ Weman Combing her Hair. 


“Why.” we may a-k, “do they call themselves sculptors at 
all?" I visited the stadio of one such craftsman in Paris, and 
found him usirz a plumber’s scissors and other tools but nothing 
like a chisel. I asked the price ef a tubular gadget in the shape 
of a V, with wmes beween the tubes—a sort of abortive harp— 
and ke quoted ne a very high fizure. When I remarked that the 
price seemed oat of p oportion t» the short length of time neces- 
sary to put sudh a thing together, he told me that he had done 
considerable *^nodeliag" on it. The contraption was so much 
like the tubing of a sve that I became alarmed at the thought 
that the languzze of tae arts might extend itself to the plumbing 
and heating trades. Tae craftsman took it all very seriously and 
said that he we contiauing the 3aroque tradition, in which Bor- 
romimi, for instance, aad wrestled with problems similar to his 
own. Pacing up and d»wn among his metal tubes, inverted mush- 
rooms, doughruts and sausages, he spoke in terms of space, 
bi-dimensienal-y and abstract walues. | felt as if I were in the 
presence of one of the fantastic sientists interviewed by Gulliver 
at the Lagade Acad=my—those who, wishing to “praise the 
beauty of a woman or any other animal, describe it in rhombs, 
circles, parallesegrams, ellipses 

For Bernard Berenson, there & no doubt that we are living in 
a time in whica feeling for art s lost. At the end of his recent 
study, The Ash of Constante and the Decline of Form 
(Electa, Florerce), he cannot xesist the temptation to draw a 
parallel between the decline of ancient civilization and that of 
our cwn. The ærmer took several centuries to complete, while 
ours decays under our own eyes and with incredible speed. Else- 
where he has campared this growing acceleration with the dizzy 


recall of a whow lifetime that goes on in the mind of a drowning 


man. The most remarkable difference between the two ages. 
however, is this: the process of disintegration which we are now 
witnessing is conscious and deliberate. whiæ in the earlier period 
artists still had the illusion that they were working within the 
framework of tradition. “What recently hapoened," Berenson 
writes, “is that the artist and the public have had their visual 
convictions confused and destroyed by beimg saddenly presented 
with originals and reproductions of every kind of representa- 


tional artifacts, brought by explorers, by [Continued on page 67] 


Among the appropriate symbols of our ime is Hans Arp’s 
plaster Human Concretion: “No gbrifieation of man, but 


his reduction to anonymous volumes”: 19 inches high. 





By Henry McBride 


SCULPTURE TIME AT 
THE WHITNEY 


he watercolor and sculpture exhibition winds up the season 
for the Whitney Museum and when this annual event recurs 
next year it will recur, unless something dreadful and unfore- 
seen happens, at the Museum’s new building on West Fifty- 
fourth Street (which is practically built already but requires a 
lot of polishing inside before we can all move in), and so the 
present occasion takes on some of the weepy characteristics of a 
“good-bye to Eighth Street.” The painters will probably have 
another go at it in the autumn in the old familiar rooms, but for 
the sculptors this is the real brush-off. Poor Eighth Street! 

But let there be no moaning at the bar. This farewell show 
may not be the most wonderful thing that ever happened—but 
neither is it the worst. In fact the effect of the carvings on dis- 
play is, on the whole, rather cheerful—not immensely important, 
you understand, but suitable for home use. If there is nothing 


here on the grand style, it is our fault—not the artists’. As far 
as I know there is no public spot in this vast city of ours that is 
calling aloud for sculptural adornment, and, with this being the 
case, how can you expect sculptors to busy themselves with the 
unusable? In fact the situation is even worse than that. Only a 
few days ago some persons in authority chancing to notice the 
decorative carvings on one of our public buildings, shouted 
out loudly: “Take 'em away." And they weren't modernists, as 
I understand it. They weren't protesting because the pieces were 
old-fashioned. They were just simply not liking sculpture! 
Which is a deplorable state of affairs, don't you think? Now I 
must confess that those figures on the roof of the Appellate 
Court Building have never at any time been part of my educa- 
tion, yet I should certainly hate to see them sold down the river. 
We have so few sculptures to look at! We really can't spare any 
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George Ratkai’s The Procession, watercolor: “the 
kind of modernism to be understood by everybody.” 


Milton Heba!d's bronze Battle of the Amazons, 
only 30 inches high: “suitable for home use." 


Joseph Glasco's Cet, drawn in ink and casein: a personal 
rend among works which “say good-bye to classicism.” 





jug now. Why, they'll be wanting to take away those two 
cromching liens from the steps of the New York Public Library 
if we give tl ose destroyers amy encouragement whatever, and 
when they do that. Fll—I'll—but I see I am getting “out of 
whack.” as B-adley Tomlin weald say; for my real business just 
now is not te castigate the city magistrates but to size up this 
year’s output of scidpture at ze Whitney. 

Se your attention if you please. 

First, there is the “luck of the lights.” In sculpture the piece 
can be destrowed or *made" b- the lighting—if bad or good, as 
the «ase may be—aad on this eccasion so many of the exhibits 
are happily sown that it is apparent that somebody has been 
giving time amd attention to this problem. Among the sculptors 
whc have special carse to be grateful to this unknown electrician 
are these: Hugo Ro»us, Robert Cook, Rhys Caparn, Lu Duble, 
Chades Umleuf, Mary Callers, Anita Weschler and George 
Rickey. 

Tae Huge Robus atire of tw» ladies gossiping, titled One to 
Another, is s» amu-ing and se intelligently grouped, that it 
woud probakly survive any <ind of showmanship, yet even 
so i is a plessure see all the wit scintillating apparently 
without any help frem clever modeling, and then suddenly to 
realise that it s just because the modeling has been so carefully 
repressed, à le Jame- Thurber, that the wit rides unmistakably 
all ower the su-face œ the prodaetion. Robus is undoubtedly the 
James Thurbe- of sculpture. Læ Duble with her Cain has not 
beem quite so ucky es Robus but she has had some luck never- 
theless. Her Cain has been drematized effectively from one or 
two angles, bu- not fom all of them. In fact the posture of this 
Cain is so abject anc difficult that I don’t see how it could be 
well accommodated m a room with other sculpture. It seems 
to demand isolation. Rhys Caparmm has fared better with her two 
Terrestrial Biris which have been simplified beyond the point 
of id=ntificatiom as birds but whseh receive the light in a way to 
comraand atte3tion and impress. That goes, too, for Mary 
Callery’s Acroeats wr h Birds. M there be truth in Baudelaire's 
defin tion of genius as "childhood recalled at will,” then Mary 
Callery must h: ve some of it. Her deliberate repression of clever- 





ness n drawin, just like Mr. Robus’ repressions of modeling, 
gains a vouthf:! freskness for her work that somehow suits the 
modern taste. Eobert Cook's bremze Circus is destined to be the 
popu-ar succes. of th- show, I think, not only because a circus 
theme is sure-fre bu: because tais open-work, prancing steed 
and rider is the kind of moderm&m to be understood by every- 
body. Theodore Roszak’s symbolic Whaler at Nantucket is not 
going to be und=rstooc by everybedy. It is as rugged as his work 
usualy is, but, like Miss Duble’s Cain, [Continued on page 69] 






TOP: José de C eeft, who hes been regularly represented in past Whitney 
annuale remams true to massive form in Enigma, of cocobolo wood. | 


CENTER: Herbert Ferbers +3, 1952, ink drawing, is a study for his 
sculptuse on the facade of the B'Nai Israel Synagogue, Millburn, N. J. 


porToM- [sabe Bolton, brass, is by Helena Simkhovitch, newcomer in 
" 2 9 
the last sculpture annual on 8th Street before the Whitney moves. 


REVIEWS AND PREVIEWS 


Hans Hofmann |Kootz; to May 17], 
when newly-arrived in America and 
hard at work with his famous school, 
painted these brilliantly-colored land- 
scapes in Provincetown during the 
summers of 1932-1942, often getting 
up at 4 A.M. so that his work would 
not interfere with his teaching. These 
are now seen for the first time. The 
best have a retained color intensity 
and seem to grow stronger the more 
they are looked at. The earliest, a 
picture of dunes with a strawberry- 
red hill, is almost a traditional pres- 
entation, but soon the pictures live 
entirely on the surface, the psycho- 
logical effect ef depth being offered 
by the push and pull of colors and a 
diagonal shifting of drawing which 
seems to set one area behind the 
other. As the years went by, the sky is 
more and more pushed out of the pic- 
ture until at tae end only dunes and 
distant waters with boats are left. An 
exception is Sunrise over the Dunes 
in which a patch of sky was needed 
for the sun to live in. Prices un- 
quoted. LG 


Herbert Ferber |Parsons; to May 
4] exhibits work produced before 
and since the "interruption" of his 
Burning Bush commission [A.N., 
Nov. °52]. The sketch he made for 


the recent competition for a monu- 





Albert Kresch’s Figure: 
“slashes brilliant color” 


| Basonge Belgian Congo figure 


from the “F@ur Congo styles" show 





ment to the Unknown Political Pris- 
oner gave him the idea of monu- 
mental scale. One untitled vertical 
sculpture has beneath it, to give the 
scale, two cut-out paper figures, 
which converts it into a huge, erect, 
somewhat animal figure, like Anubis, 
the jackal-headed Egyptian god, a 
figure of power, most likely malevo- 
lent. A large relief with flame and 
spear shapes suggests a battle in the 
lliad. The Bow seems to have three 
to five figures, though it gets its 
name from the bows that contain it. 
The Game can be manipulated and 
changed like a giant cribbage board 
or traveling chess set. It could be a 
variable battle between knights. The 
thorny vertical abstractions, which 
are completely non-figurative (one is 
a little like melted tennis racquets) , 
resemble cacti and lichens as if to 
symbolize that created art today 
must have the inner juices and self- 
contained resistance of a plant that 
grows in sand or on rock, if it is to 
exist or survive at all. Prices un- 
quoted. F.P. 


Four Congo styles [Segy; to May 
15] demonstrate the extraordinary 
inventiveness of four neighboring 
tribes. The Basonge magical figures, 
in two distinct groups, one angular, 
the other rounded, once had holes 
in the abdomen for the insertion of 
magical substances. Later these holes 
became conventionalized into carved 
protuberances so that which before 
lacked magic if unfilled, became 
magical when carved in a certain 
way. The Bakuba cups also appear 
in two series. The first begins with 
a cup in the shape of a human figure 
and proceeds step by step with limb 
after limb dropping off, until at 
length only a cup in the shape of a 
head is left. A similar progression 
marks the cups which had carved 
human figures for the handle. This 
ended as a cup with no handle at 
all. The Baluba stools are supported 
by figures which later become male- 
female figures, and the Bayaka han- 
dle-masks with their strange up- 
turned noses like a reversed hook, 
may have originated in a humanized 
conception of a rhinoceros head. 
$150-$650. IC 


Raphael Soyer [ Assoc. Amer.], who 
showed last in 1948, is interested 
in a certain kind of reserved, shy 
and rather proud young person who 
appears in variations of facial type, 
from the sad to the resentful: mod- 
ern dancers, bathing girls, an art 
student, a young mother with her 
three touchingly dignified daughters, 
« pregnant nude. The figures are 
straightly contained and, for a real- 
ist painter, he includes surprisingly 
little detail. In all the show there 


is one wire coat-hanger and the 
stamped-metal architectural decora- 
tion of the outside of New York 
buildings; the plain tables of his 
bare interiors have nothing on them, 
and the stacked canvases of his 
studio are almost abstract. He paints 
his friends, who are not always 
young and shy. In the portrait of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gonzales the wrinkles 
in the sleeves and trousers are 
painted with more than his usual 
interest in such things. The dancers 
and students are sometimes a little 
posed. The pregnant nude shows 
very sympathetic feeling for varying 
qualities of skin-texture, and the 
sharpest’ detail is otherwise one 
green strip along the hinge of the 
screen. $400-$4,500. F.P. 


Grunig and Kresch [Tibor de 
Nagy; to May 9] show together, and 
the similarities in their styles out- 
number the differences. Both have 
studied with Hofmann, show a re- 
spect for pigment loosely stroked so 
that line and mass are interdepend- 
ent—even interchangeable—and each 
appears to be in the process of dis- 
covering a personal idiom. D. Heller 
Grunig, who is seen here for the 
first time, arrives at her forms a bit 
too easily, as in The Last Supper the 
same anonymous, haloed figure re- 
peats itself across the entire horizon- 
tal stretch of canvas, pausing mo- 
mentari y at dead center for radiat- 
ing zigzags of orange light. Much 
better is the expansive landscape- 
with-figures called St. Francis and 
the lively sketchiness of the Figure 
in gouache. Albert Kresch slashes 
brilliant color across and around the 
generalized figures of his large Dep- 
osition, and while the use of paint 
is in itself exciting, one could wish 
for a more penetrating approach to 
the subject. The small Two Figures, 
with its interplay of reds and yel- 
lows, relates objects and space most 
convincingly. Prices unquoted. B.H. 





Nanno de Groot |B. Schaefer; to 
May 16], who was born in Holland, 
has sailed in the Dutch merchant 
marine and finally settled in America. 
This is his third show. These ab- 
stract pictures, in which there is a lot 
of red, white and black, are full of 
skeletal, or rather, thin birds that 
are black. and prehistoric, resem- 
bling fossils or cormorants; there 
are also figures. which are, however, 
so taken apart and rearranged in the 
logic of the canvas as almost to have 
disappeared. He paints a great deal 
with a putty knife, making for in- 
cised drawing, straight though brok- 
en lines, sharp edges and parabolic 
curves. He commonly divides the 
canvas vertically in two halves, in 
each of which there is something of 
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Subuseam  Figuie seers best. the 
scratchy, strong chaos ei the sraaller 
paintings has tummed into a large ar 
gular erder, as if the snupping calm 
of thex carri on binds hac gobbled us 
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English artists iKnoedcler; May 5 


23] of the eighteeath and early aire- 
teenth centuries star ir a show iu 
honor 


of the coronatioa of Ceez 
Elizabeth H. cor he d 

Constable, Gain: Were nee 
torom Lawr e, Meerland, Rae 










burn, : Romrey, Terne: 
and ek Wrig of Derby, lest bz 
private and »ubitz colleczions. There 
can be traced, ii the portraits the 
shift af pont oi view about ar 


vainsboroug en somewha 
eght, lice the bene 
tians and his ee A i 
France. in a way aat subordinates i 
to the wholeness «f£ impartant forms 
like a head. Racsurn wed a con- 
sistent spotight from which he 
could sot allow Gimsell to desart. 
Gainsberough used light, Raesurre 
had a conscience zbout €. Lawrence 
summed up Raelsirn to make aght 
a means again, ds two small 
tactu landscapes, from his cater 
period, when he pies che Hight of 
the wald, s lga without shade, 
show twat the brsghtinese of Tucner 


and nature. 
made up his own 














is a matter rather of a let of waite- 
ness than ef strome colos, and sug- 
gest further a cennection in his 
point of view with that cf. Whis ler, 
and even with modern Amercan 


abstracsionists. Pr ces un quoted. F.P. 


Philip Evergooc 1A.C.4.] has so 
many ideas that bie is tae shor to 
realize sil of theme Two large -ar 















vases in his recent shaw were typ.cal 
of the way he conceals his social wro- 
test in zm elaborate. enteraining and 
sometimes mrstilying allegory. "he 
Jester is Evergood aciusell. at work on 


a picture, surroune ed by caked girls 


who quaff a devil's brew, while Death, 
with crown and scepter, awaits. Án- 
gel« dressed like the Scarlet Woman 
raise The New Lazarus from his 


tomb, who, as he emerges, notes 
Christ crucified and covered with 
wounds, several martyred soldiers 


and a number of comic figures sym- 
bolizing an indifferent and unfeeling 
society. These two paintings are so 
successfully realized it seems improb- 
able that Evergood will return to 
them as he did to Juju as a Wave, a 

picture of his wife dancing, which he 
has painted on intermittently since 
1935 and exhibited before: or, as he 
still returns to the lights and signs 
of the street. What is compelling 
here is the language of the protest 
rather than the protest itself. He 
paraphrases art history to discover 
new and inventive forms of camou- 
fage, and the most gruesome imagery 
becomes a delight. $200-$2,000. L.C. 


Ben Benn (Hacker; to May 16] 
continues to work in his distinctive 
Fauvish style, piecing together 
bright-colored planes and introduc- 
ing in some canvases a foreground 
theme of thrashing black curves 
which jail-in the colors and offer 
their own dynamism. In the skies 
end backgrounds of larger canvases, 
particularly the highly sophisticated 
Seascape with Horse, areas of color 
move into locked position with as 
surance. His jagged stroke is de- 
ceptively casual; it is most effective 
when used with greatest abandon— 
as in the tossing waves beneath the 
violent black horse---and least, when 
it is used as descriptive line, in a 
semi-Cubist device, drawing the 
features of a face or outlines of a 
flower. Still-life with Fish is another 
successful canvas, where planes of 
brilliant blue and cool grey balance 
each other behind a scalloped de- 


sign of dish, fruit. and fish. $300- 
$ 81. O00. ECM. 
d 


Pastoral and urban fantasies [Du- 
veen: May 1-30], revolving around 
the eighteenth century, place partic- 


Attributed to Joachim Patinir, Seascape 


included in :he "P 


ular emphasis on the English school. 
The fluid Rococo mannerism of Mor- 
land's early Winter Scene, 1783, 
seems prophetically related to im- 
pressionistic ends; while a large 
Gainsborough Landscape Fantasy is 
invested with a glow of romantic 
color worthy of Delacr oix. At the 
other end of the English genius for 
landscape is the sober, factual out 
powerful evocation of a simple, 
wooded country road, dated 1812, by 
John Crome. the founder of che 
purely indigenous Norwich scheol. 
Nostalgie intimacy, far removed from 
any courtly frivolity, pervades an 
early Boucher, Neighborhood of 
Beauvais, ca. 1742, a scene of pie 
turesque structures set among feath- 
ery trees and nacreous atmosphere. 
Outside of the eighteenth century 
were noted a sparkling Canaletto 
Venetian canal scene in oval frame: 
a somnolent Salomon Ruysdael; an 
allegorical land- and seascape, Jonah 
and the Whale, ascribed to Patinir. 
Prices ur quoted. H.L.F. 


American and European Expres- 
sionists [Feigl: to May 6] provides 
an assortment of emotionally-charged 
pictures. There are five Ensors, no- 
tably his Temptation of St. Anthoay 
(which is astonishingly gentle for 
this master) and Le Carnaval, with 
its translucent passages of white to 
pink whieh contrast with the brutal- 
ity of its imagery. Bruno Krauskopf's 
Sun on the Sea is vivid both in Ħs 
intense color and in its savagely an- 
gular treatment; Vytlacil's Lake in 
the Rocky Mountains sweeps grand. 
ly across clear blue; and Mokady’s 
tiny landscapes project a quiet in- 
trospection. Also outstanding is 
young Yoram Kaniuk's richly orches- 
trated Portrait of a Clown. Prices 
unquoted, BH. 


Janice Biala [51able; tt May 161, 
gister of Jack Tworkov, who exhibited 
last in 1950, has been in Europe 
mostly since, There are bullfights, 
landscapes of Venice and Paris, in- 
teriors with figures awd still-life 


Pastoral and urban fantasies 





chow 


interiors. Characteristic of them is 
cbseness of value, and colors closely 
similar along with accurate contour 
ard placement on the flat surface of 
the canvas, all these qualities having 
to do with subtlety, combined with 
broadiv simplified shapes. Also the 
furniture and dishes and French cof- 
fee pots are very specific, not 
through detail but in the subtle 
beauty of the outline. She recalls 
pope in e chin m luno and 


in [p ANM of rum curve e". the 
edge. Color, that is seldom cool, 

abstract, chosen for its place. Some- 
tirses there are light areas, such as 
parts ef the easel in Standing Fig 
ure, which are ambiguous as to 
death and could be windows. $200- 
$1.100. FP, 


René Magritte [Iolas], internation- 
all- knewn Belgian Surrealist, in his 
most recent exhibition included many 
works seen before, or other versions 
of iis favorite subjects—such as par- 


odies of famous paintings, like 
David's Mme. Récamier-~in which 


the persons of the original paintings 
are replaced by coffins bent into 
position. His subject is often a simile 
of shapes, like Rape, a naked body 
presented. as a face. The parts are 
paisted in a superficially classical 
maaner, which is competent, though 
the grevs are somewhat lacking in 
ligkt. His overlapping cubes of blue 
sky mav be a visual presentation of 
a verba! notion. He is an illustrator 
of language in its illogical or ironical 
aspects, and of surprising juxtaposi- 
tiors, such as the combination of 
nigat and day in Empire of Light. 
Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Seven sculptors [Hacker] showed 
two pieces each, ranging from ab- 
stractior to semirepresentation, Al. 
bert Terris and Richard Stankiewiez 


showed abstract 
wire: Terris’ were simple ; des 








tione of linear forees in. ET 
Stagkiewicz s combined: netting, 
ter and straw tor make. highly. é 
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Reviews and previews continued 





Edwin Dickinson's Carrousel Bridge, Paris 
purchased by the National Academy from its 128th annual 


plicated patterns within a rectangle. 
Louise Nevelson’s stone figures were 
heavy, hammer-headed blocks with 
scratched features, Norman Wiener's 
 dove-like figures were reminiscent 
of Nadelman, and Sidney Geist's 
Animal, an abstraction in polished 
and rough brass, thrust a central, 
rounded form through resistant 
forms. Frances Cima's squat, decor- 
ously posed Woman was included 
with Robert Moir’s overly compli- 
cated Undine recalling Rodin's Lor- 
ers. $75-$400. E.C.M. 


Seventh print annual [Brooklyn 
Museum; to June 21] is smaller—130 
as against 200 items last year— but 
the prints eack grow steadily larger, 
and the largest wins a purchase 
award: Leonard Baskin's almost life- 
size Man of Peace, a woodcut in his 
familiar barbed-wire manner. Other 
large woodcuts include John Brzos- 
toski’s vertical plank and Carol 
Summers’ “Chinese Landscape, an 
eloquent splash of yellow and black. 
Of the etching-engravings, Gabor 
Peterdi’s The Vision of Fear, an ab- 
straction of surging rhythms and 
lines like hail. is the most interest- 
ing, although it is not improved by 
a curious technical innovation, the 
introduction of areas of local color 
by means of jagged-shaped plates let 
into the surface. Many of the other 
prints are similarly marred, for in- 
stance the offerings of those stal. 
wart minotaur manufacturers, Ernest 
Freed and Walter Rogalski, who 
have a tendency to pile too much 
on the plate. A reaction to the ab- 
stract prints comes from the Univer- 
sity of lowa :n Donn Steward and 
Eugene Dalzo:to's glorification of a 
nineteenth-century convention, with 
much false biting on the reverse side 
of the plate—sprawling, romantic 
cityscapes with spires and strange 
mists which resemble the large print 
by Arthur Levine (also from lowa) 
which excited comment at the recent 
Metropolitan Museum print and 
watercolor exhibition, This reviewer 


liked the linocuts of Rober: Conover 


and Roberto Marx, the colares laho- 


graph of Margaret Lowengrund. the 
etching-engraving of Joan Pau 
Jones, the colored woodcut of Seong 
Moy and the conservative engraving. 
Bird, by Joe Zarcone, He did not 
care for the offering of possibly the 
most influential personality im Amer. 
ican graphic arts today tex epting 
John Taylor Arms), Stanley Wiliam 
Hayter, whose etching-engraviag con- 
tains pools of harsh, aniline color. 
The jury of Stefan Hirsch (Barg 
College), Gabor Peterdi (Beocklyn 
Museum School), Martin E. Sega: 
(Brooklyn collector) anc Ens E. 
Johnson (Curator of Prists at the 
Brooklyn Museum) selected pur- 
chase awards by the following: 
Leonard Baskin, Fiske Boyd, Ed- 
mond Casarella, Lee Chesney, Eu- 
gene Dalzotto, Terry Haass, Farre 
Hoehn, Margo Hoff, Jchn Paul 
Jones, Boris Margo, Seeng Moy, 
Jerry D. Opper, Richards Ruber and 
Joe Zirker. $7-$125. L.C. 


128th annual exhibition INe- 
tional Academy] is a wider repre- 
sentation of American ast then i 
recent years. Long ago, like its coi- 
leagues of Paris and kondoa, it 
ceased to speak for the sophisticatec, 
though still regarded by the up- 
sophisticated as the final arbiter cf 
taste. Can an organization regam its 
youth with so many of its members 
poised for the exit and the psalm leaf 
under their pictures? The Manonal 
Academy is trying hard to do s« and 
this year there are more nen-mem- 
bers in the painting anc sculpture 
divisions than ever before. Pu: rep- 
resentation is not necessarily quality. 
and the principal weakness o! this 
exhibition (and this criticism could 
be made of any comparable -hewing 
of Ámericaf art) is in its color. it 
is as though Ivan Le Lerraine Ad- 
brights metallic picture were the 
standard. The few distinctie coler 
statements were made by Menkes’ 
The Blues inger, which thercaghiy 








ANS RIO. VÉASE 


Eugene Dalzotto's engraving Cityscape 





romantic revival at the "Seventh print annual" 


deserved the Thomas B. Clarke Prize, 
Palmer's Winter Afternoon, Gertrude 


Schweitzer's evocative watercolor, 
Isabel Bishop's girls, Charles 


Locke's gold-green landscape, Sperry 
Andrews’ yellowed semi-abstraction, 
Von Wicht's rich impastos and Louis 
Bosa’s gay nonsense in Venice. Ed- 
win Dickinson’s Carrousel Bridge, 
Paris, which was purchased by the 
Academy for its collection, is a 
small picture whose shadowed arches 
and reflections in the Seine bulk 
large in the memory of this re- 
viewer. By contrast, Sidney Laufman, 
in his gold medal-winning Along 
the Path, has developed a deafness 
to color which once was an asset of 
his work; and Pleissner’s color 
glowed with the dying embers of the 
last century. The other prize-winning 
painters were Lee Lewis, Edward 
Betts, Jules Kirschenbaum, Walter 
Stuempfig, Francis Speight, Fred 
Nagler, Eugene Higgins, Alexander 


Brook, Colleen Browning, Peter 
Hurd, William A. Smith, Lamar 
Dodd, Hobson Pittman, Maxwell 


Stewart Simpson and John W. 
Kearney. As a group the sculpture 
was unrewarding. The prizewinners 
were Richard W. Frazier, Herbert 
Lewis Kammerer and Joseph L. 
Boulton. The prints included out- 
standing works by John Taylor Arms 
and Fiske Boyd; Armin Landeck, 
Hans A. Mueller and Leo Meissner 
won the prizes. The watercolor win- 
ners were Henry Pitz. Herb Olsen 
and Tore Asplund. $15-$3,000. r.c. 


Albers, Jordan and Von Wicht 
[Contemporaries] were shown in an 
exhibition of woodcuts, engravings 
and lithographs. Josef Albers’ mathe- 
matical proportioning of design and 
space in black-and-white woodcuts 
leads him to an extremely pure sense 
of decoration. Transformation and 
Interim become almost showcase 
items which could lend themselves 
decorously to a modern interior. 
Raymond Jordan, the most interest. 
ing of the group, combines a con- 


trol of his medium with a desire 
to push the medium further, to ex- 
pand not only idea but also design 
into what is often, as in Synthesis, 
a moving and original engraving. 
John von Wicht is still ebseured by 
intellectual motifs. $15-875. B.G. 


Claude Venard [Knoedler; to May 
2]. who exhibited last fall in New 
York, shows his recent work, the 
latest being less than a year old. He 
is a well-known painter in France, 
and has recently taken to painting 
in transparent glazes, and scratching 
his lines. There is a superficial re- 
semblance to the style of Buffet, but 
Venard is less broad and uses many 
colors. His textures are charming, 
the compositions gracefully put to- 
gether and the color attractive, 
though in his opaque style the dark 
colors sink in and Jack liveliness. He 
paints landscapes of the Channel 
coast, also interiors with elongated 
figures, in a green-grey-yellow color 
range. illustration of the subject ap- 
pears to be his main interest, done 
in a scratchy and careless manner 


of drawing. $325.$1.500. F.P. 
Seven young painters [Galerie 


Moderne; May 430] show oils 


and watercelors in various degrees 


of abstraction. Those by young 
French and American painters 


Georges Dayez, Christian Julia, Vin- 
cent Guignebert and Bert Hasen 
were ail skillful and colorful. Dayez' 
post-Cubist, svelte designs are made 
even more chic by his juxtaposition 
of smooth, gun-metal-grey planes 
with pastel colors, an effect only 
slightly ruffled by his sketchy stroke 
and series of delicate lines. Julia's 
Still-life with Red Flower, a mono- 
type, is the outstanding piece: beige, 
red and brown in a well-constructed 
pattern of stripes and dots. Hasen’s 
expressionistic Red Bird presents a 
brilliant range of colors organized 
into a swinging pattern of squares 
and diagonals and peopled by an 
enigmatic figure and a window full 





of red feathers. Guigneberts The 
Lobster is another sephisticated 
semi-abstract design in olive greens, 
orange and blues, jeinin. a patern 
of curves to an angular. s-nple back- 
ground. Other works were by Jos»ph 
Ainsworth, Harold Paris. Elizabeth 
Ronget and others. $75-$300. E.<.M. 


Modern French |P*rl-; o May 167 
is the second half of a large exlubi- 
tion including major figures f»om 
the primitives Bombois, Jean “ve 
and Louis Vivin, to Soutine, Vla- 
minck, Rouault amd otier recent 
masters. An outstamding canvas is 
Modigliani's Nude: the Aerian, Al. 
masia. Stretched aut with all che 
compact elegance of Mme. Récam-er. 
the curved, small body sets up a 
chain of marvelously comsecutive arcs 
climbing diagonally across the sim- 
ple background. Im the right-hand 
corner, a heavily colored area weighs 
down this chain of curves, balancmg 
the muted, ruddy fesh mnes. An- 
other superb example is Pascin’s 
The Friends, ca. 1928. H re clowds 
of vaporized bronze formalize mto 
two women, set obliquely leanmg 
away from each other, their bod es 
and features touched here and there 
with Pascin’s nervous haudwritirg. 
Two austere 1926 Léger are n- 
cluded, with Soutime’s vident 128 
Portrait of a Young Pady iad 
Braque's humorous The Coaductress, 
a line painting on piain beckgrouad 
as quixotic as a Cycladec image. 
Prices unquoted. E.C.M. 


André Masson |[Valenuün. to May 
2], in his second exhibition this yezr, 
is seen in two greups of works; one, 
of paintings up to 1948 m an æ- 
stract manner close te Cukism; ard 
the other. of paintings ef the ‘50s, 
in a manner that is not at all linear, 
but Chinese-looking. light and thia. 
In his earlier manner. it seems that 


Corot's Alpine Goatherd, 1842 
in the “Springtime in painting” xhibitien 


his interest was first in the subject, 
not plastically, but in a literary way, 
as an opportunity for a new mean- 
ing, which, though essayed, has lit- 
tle conviction. The style changes in 
the interest of the change of mean- 
ing. In the new pictures he is inter- 
ested in the subject too, as shown 
by the restless variety of titles 

Avalanche, The Seine at Roche- 
Guyon, Horse Fair and so on—but 
still more in the style. There is only 
one style, a shorthand thinness with 
empty spaces, which may be in- 
tended as a new interpretation of 
Turner or the Chinese, but at its 
worst looks like nothing so much as 
a sort of restaurant painting that 
never quite comes off. At a distance 
of twelve feet what holds are irregu- 
lar smudges of unclear tone and still 
more unclear color. It is Turner 
without depth, Chinese detail with- 
jut character. There is also a charm, 
which is part of the charm of the 
subject, of the skin of the nude or 
the texture of landscape, but it comes 
through diminished. Prices unquot- 
ed. F.P. 


Springtime in painting [Wilden- 
stein; to May 16] is the theme of a 
wide selection of French paintings 
dating from the sixteenth down to 
the twentieth centuries. The figure, 
prominent in the Italianate sixteenth 
century and multiplied in the end- 
less galanteries and pastoral alle- 
gories of the Rococo epoch, sudden- 
ly vanishes from the scene in such 
examples as Delacroix’s monumen- 
tally dimensioned F/owers, 1849, or 
tazille’s idyllic Landscape at the 
Edge of the Lez, 1870. Yet a warmth 
of pulsing humanity pervades these 
works; or, if the figure is a purely 
secondary element in such works as 
Boudin’s intimate La Rue de Mer, 
St. Vaast, 1902, in others, such as 
Monets Morning on the Seine, 





Modigliani's Nude: the Algerian, Almasia 
in the “Modern French” exhibition 


1897, a theatrical scenic effect seems 
only to await the entry of a troop of 
ballet performers. It is this purely 
human element which unites Impres- 
sionist sensibility with the gay, 
courtly sensibility in such scattered 
examples as the eerie illumination ef 
Antoine Caron’s Triumphs of Spring 
and Summer, ca. 1580, the diffused 
color of Pater’s The Bath, or the 
stylized vistas of Hubert Robert’s 
Parc de  Méréville. Aside from 
Claude’s Battle on a Bridge, dating 
from the 1650's, one of the most im- 
posing canvases here, the exhibition 
is notable for a number of works by 
little-known artists working within 
the radiance of Watteau. Prices un- 
quoted. nic 


Titina Maselli [Durlacher; May 5- 
30], of Italy, who has shown there 
several times, has come here to ex- 
hibit a number of her new paintings 
done during the last two years. Force- 
ful, at times crude, these evidence a 
strong, decided personality as pro- 
jected in a unique, odd manner. Sub- 
ject matter that lends itself to ab- 
straction is selected—sides of build- 
ings, backs of trucks, hunched figures 
—and these in turn are dominated 
by a kind of somberness through the 
use of massive areas of patent-leather 
blacks. Motcreycle is typical, look- 
ing like a huge black Kafka insect 
and depending on the artist's inner 
feeling rather than the object repre- 
sented. Prices unquoted. R.G. 


Martin and Di Spirito [Sculpture 
Center; May 3-22], both sculptors 
who prefer the rugged naturalness of 
their materials and a stylized treat- 
ment, show several pieces for the first 
time. Henry Di Spirito, who works 
in Utica, prefers the discipline of 
hard stones. granite, etc. Many of his 
large rocks are found about the coun- 
try where he lives and are patiently 


tramsformed into simply styled, strong 
versions of insects and animals that 
look as though they had curled up 
insxle the rocks and been chiseled 
out. He achieves a subtle effect 
threugh using the most fragile crea- 
tures — butterflies, spiders — making 
them appear huge in stone. Julian 
Martin deals mainly with figures, 
again overly stylized, but roughly 
hewn and left unpolished, often with 
big splits in the wood. From roots 
of trees or crotched branches and 
stumps, he carves solid, heavy-limbed 
figures, which can be placed standing 
or lying down, as Girl on the Beach. 
$150-$750. R.C. 


Fred Becker [Wittenborn; to May 
16] worked with Hayter and teaches 
graphic arts at Washington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis. His first New York 
show of engravings is a virtuoso per- 
formance in mixed techniques that 
exploit a maximum of textural ef- 
fécts. However, a tendency to over- 
work the plate complicates the struc- 
ture of Jam Session, the most ambi- 
tious print, so that it flounders in a 
complex of textural transitions and 


involved imagery. $25-$45. B.H. 
Arnold Singer |Hansa; May 18- 


June 1], young New Yorker who 
studied with Will Barnet at the Art 
Students League, has his first one man 
show of oils and lithographs mostly 
of stall-life subjects and figures in- 
and out-of-doors. These paintings 
avoid the clichés of an older genera- 
tion, which, when it hears that a 
young artist is painting from nature, 
expects him to paint in a way it is 
familiar with. Essentially, Singer is 
a symbolist who relies upon a direct 
observation of nature, without any 
preconceptions and whose symbols 
are those of the good life of an artist 
whose sensibility has turned a cold 
| Continued on page 52] 





Titina Maselli's Motorcycle: 
"like a huge Kafka insect" 





Art news from 


LONDON 


The spring season has opened with 
a flourish and with sharp contro- 
versy. It was to be expected that any 
competition devoted to such a debat- 
able theme as the Unknown Polit- 
ical Prisoner, arranged by Mr. An- 
thony Kloman and the Institute of 
Contemporary Arts, would unleash 
partisan furies. Sure enough, it 
stirred a young Hungarian refugee 
to smash the winning exhibit by 
Reg Butler (A.n., Apr. 52). 

That the exhibition failed to make 
the glorious impact its sponsors 
hoped for, on press and public, was a 
foregone conclusion. It was heralded 
with too much publicity at the begin- 
ning, and not enough at the time of 
opening. As a display, it could have 
qualified for first prize in any com- 
petition for the worst arranged show 
of the year. 

Poor showmanship or not, the vol- 
ume of the antagonistic press com- 
ment, from Right to Left, was sen- 
sational. The show acted as a red rag 
to a lot of hungry bulls. Everyone 
was quick on the trigger, as if the 
exhibition did something to them 
personally. 

The reasons for this marked hos- 
tility were a little hard to find. It 
was all very well for the critics to 
argue that the competition should 
have been a closed shop for the best 
sculptors alone. The terms of refer- 
ence were up to the donor. In any 
case, no one was excluded. That 
more important men did not take 
part was their own affair. 

The problem was, of course, for the 
sculptor to tackle such a vast and 
difficult theme. At least the winners 
did attack it in an honest and direct 
fashion. The first prize was awarded 
to Reg Butler (Great Britain) ; Mir- 
ko Basaldella (Italy), Naum Gaubo 
(U.S.A.), Barbara Hepworth (Great 
Britain) and Antoine Pevsner 
(France) all won second prizes; 
while the seven runners-up included 
Calder, Max Bill and Lynn Chad- 
wick. The writer would have liked 
awards to go to Herbert Ferber 
(U.S.A.), Lazaros Lameros (Greece) , 
Naomi Gerstein (Argentine) and 
Coat Steynberg (South Africa). 

It would be exaggerated to say 
that the show presented a collection 
of masterpieces, but rather a fasci- 
nating cross-section of contemporary 
effort. What stood out, as much as 
anything else, was the real attempt 
made by a handful of the better art- 
ists to find convincing artistic terms 
for a complicated and moving theme. 


Show of kings and queens 


One of the charms of London’s ar- 
tistic life is its contrasts. From the 
actualities of the Tate Gallery show, 
the visitor can retreat to contem- 
plate the features of the Kings and 


AQ 


by Denys Sutton 


Queens of England. Although this is 
not one of the Academy’s most ex- 
citing exhibitions, it is further proof 
of its vitality and sense ef timing. 
The principal emphasis was on 
works of historical importance; these 
included coins, medals, miniatures as 
well as paintings. As always with 
the Academy exhibitions. we are 
shown pictures that are often dith- 
cult of access, such as Edward Bow- 
ers moving Portrait ef Charles l 
at his Trial, which was purchased 
by H.M. the Queen Mother in 1949. 
Two of the most striking items were 
a French seventeenth-century por- 
trait of Henrietta Maria, lent by 
John Wyndham, and a bronze 
statue of her attributed to Hubert 
Le Sueur from St. John’s College. 
Oxford. Fascinating portraits by 
Winterhalter, Lely, Wilkie and Law- 
rence rounded off this topical ex- 
hibition. 


Old masters 


The ability to combine a [feeling for 
personality with a sense for color 
is admirably demonstrated by Van 
Dyck’s portrait head of Antoine 
Triest, Bishop of Ghent (once in 
the Hermitage) which is one of the 
most attractive pictures a' Frank 
Sabin's annual displav oí «ld mas- 
ters. These spring exhibitions are 
now an annual event of some im- 
portance. Pride of place on this 
occasion is won by an unknewn ver- 
sion of Titian's St. Margaret, of 
which other and apparently inferior 
versions are in the Prado and Esco- 
rial. 


With old master drawings 


Once again, old master drawings— 
always an English love—demand at- 
tention. The memory of Sir Robert 
Witt, the founder of the Witt pho- 
tograph library and one of the lead- 
ing spirits of the National Art Col- 
lections Fund, is commemcrated by 
a selection from his large eollection 
of drawings, held under the auspices 
of the Arts Council Old master 
drawings are also on view at Col- 
naghi's annual show, which includes 
a group of sheets from the Liechten- 
stein Collection. The other drawings 
shown comprise Filippino Lippi’s 
study for the predella picture of a 
Pietà in the F. Housman Collection, 
New York, and a Fra Bartolomeo of 
St. Anthony Giving Alms, which is a 
variant of a drawing of the same 
theme in the Corsini print room. 
A delightful sketch is Pablo Vero- 
nese’s Christ at the Pool of Bath- 
sheba. Of topical interest, after the 
Dutch show, is a drawing by a Rem- 
brandt pupil (possibly Hoogstraten), 
The Angel leaving Tobias, retouched 
by the master himse!f. Once again 
the close study of drawings reveals 


points of historical details that might 
otherwise be overlooked; in a draw- 
ing by Pourbus for his Last Judg- 
ment at Bruges (1510) are figures 
that are clearly derived from Mi- 
chelangelo's Last Judgment fresco. 


French nineteenth-century art is 





Italian Mirko Basaldella's second-prize model 


for the “Unknown Political Prisoner." 


on view at Tooth's and Wildenstein's. 
Students of Fantin-Latour will be 
particularly intrigued by his early 
portrait of his sister, which was 


refused at the Salon of 1859, and his 
still-life of 1857, which is close to 
Courbet; both are at Tooth's gallery. 





Boucher’s The Faithjul Guar- 
dian [above] from Frank Sa- 
bin's old master show, and 
[right] Edward VII as Prince 
of Wales by Winterhalter, 
ca. 1847, lent by Her Majesty 
the Queen to the Tate Gallery. 
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Art news from 


LOS AN GELES by Jules Langsner 


Sudden y, for obscure seasons, imer- 
est in Mexico is meacleng an imen- 
sity in Southern €alifcna matcaed 
only by the period im t.e 'thiries 
when Owozco and Siqueims were in 
our midst paintin= [frese»es. These 
days, friends of ar fly to Mexice as 
frequently as they do o San Fmn- 


cisco and New Yerk. 


Enrique Climent 


The revival ef meeres m Mexico 
is reflected in this regiens galleries 
and museums. Net œar Frank 
Perls visited Mexieo reeer-ly and re- 
turned to his gallery in Beverly Hills 
with pa ntings by Enrgqu- Climent, 
a Spanigrd living im «Iexico Cty. 
Oils, ercaustics. :md zo:aches by 
Climent. now at Frarx Perls to 
June 10 provide the re reshing mv- 
elty of an intense y pers nal stete- 
ment from a local ty prore to lead 
artists into picteric! cli-hes. The in- 
fluence of Mexico is = parent, »ut 
indirectly so, in the gc den warmth 
of his palette. No tatimaiist ferwor, 
no picturesque peons, n» Spamsh 
colonial architectu». S-ner Climent 
is a mocern painte- wh» kappens to 
be living in Mexic». 

Climemt is a í-ntasst within a 
tradition bounded by Kee, Mo, 
Tamayo and the tapestics of Jean 
Lurcat. One senses the p-esence of 
these artists, bu! mor- as echees 
than as sources for imi-atson. 

In the eneaustic tited El Gato, 
Climent invests the caf with hiero- 
glyphic simplicity, 2s if a- artist of 
ancient Egypt hse enær-ed H. G. 
Wells’ “time macine” fer a v&it 
to the Museum of Mod=ra Art. On 
the other hand, ar oil like EI Fe- 
torno possesses am cnigr atic, dream- 
like quality with 3 swaage, ardi- 
trary architecture «i open doorw.y, 
cone and sphere sh: pes, flcating pat- 
terns of sky and maskee fzures, all 
bathed in the glow of serie moan- 
light. Net a report of . «ream, %/ 
Retorno sets up s pomartic moed 
that suggests an atmosphere app»o- 
priate to a somber ball.t. 


Mexican giants 


Occidental Colleze ir suburban 
Eagle Rock is partly resomsible for 
the concentration «i emivitions of 
Mexican art. In cellaberation wEh 
the Rockefeller Fr amd tion, Oe-i- 
dental is sponsoring a three-day can- 
ference with the erm dable tite, 
*Mexicar-United States Ir:ellectual 
Co-operation." The Psasaeera Art h- 
stitute and the Los Ang le- Art As- 
sociation got into the ac Ly provi- 
ing the sonferees with vsual ma- 
terial for the deliberaticns at Occa- 
dental. 

The shew at Pa:adema—"Art of 
Mexico"—is a forceful seminder sf 
the vitality of contemporary Mexican 


art, particularly in the paintings of 
Orozco, Siqueiros and Tamayo. Ri- 
vera’s representation in this show 
shows him to be a weak sister—a 
decorative illustrator without plastic 
convictions. You can’t miss the con- 
viction of Orozco’s Barricade, an im- 
pressively large oil of 1931 (loaned 
by the Museum of Modern Art). 
Crudely drawn as if its rebellious 
emotion could not be contained by 
draftsmanship, and painted in hot, 
searing colors, it is a powerful Ex- 
pressionist statement. 

Siqueiros is the most dramatic star 
of the show. An outsized painting in 
duco titled War (loaned by the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art) presents 
a reclining, muscular, Michelangel- 
esque female nude, knees pulled 
painfully forward, compressed with- 
in, but seeming as if it were about 
t9 burst from, the enclosure of the 
frame. It produces an overwhelming 
impact on the spectator by its plas- 
ticity of form, compelling rhythms 
and monumental scale. 

Rufino Tamayo shares the honors 
at Pasadena with Orozco and Siquei- 
ros. The recent and familiar Ta- 
mayo of mystic midnight images is 
here. We were delighted, however, 
with the earlier Tamayos as well, 
especially with La Famille of 1936. 
A kind of primitivist fantasy, its 
stiffly postured figures, the toy bird, 
the suspended hoop, the boy in 
stocking cap, add up to a dignity 
and reserve that are quite charming. 


Mexican local scene 


The Los Angeles Art Association ex- 
hibits paintings of Mexico by South- 
ern California artists. It appears that 
every other painter out here has 
rushed off to Mexico at one time 
er another, for a spate of Mexican 
subject matter. 

One artis: seemingly impervious to 
the seductive charms of the “quaint” 
Mexico is Hans Burckhardt. His 
Christ in the City ( Mexico), painted 
in 1951 during a sojourn there, con- 
veys the pagan intensity of religious 
worship in Mexico but does so 
through Burckhardt’s personal ab- 
stract style. Flavio Cabral, a sensi- 
tive and gifted young artist, was able 
to give his native subject matter a 
certain lyrical quality by a stylized, 
swirling, undulating linear pattern. 
I:s somber color detracted from its 
pleasant, graceful rhythms. Leonard 
Poteshman and Jack Zajac also show 
effective pieces which were "honest" 
and relatively uncontaminated by 
the tourists view of Mexico. 

Karin, wife of artist Ernst van 
Levden, exhibits oils from 1928 to 
1953 at Landau Gallery. Karin, who 
married her teacher 
seven years ago, is represented by a 
number of Mexican pictures, too. 


* 
some twenty- 


These are mostly of Mayan idols 
transformed into semi-abstract fig- 


ures, in cool blue light, highl;- 
stylized and set in planar back- 
grounds, 


Jan and Kim Stussy 


Latest addition to the roster of gal- 
leries in Los Angeles is the Francis 
Lynch Gallery, at the new Statler 
Hotel. The Lynch Gallery is pur- 
suing a policy of exhibiting both 
Eastern and local artists. Among the 
latter are Jan and Kim Stussy, a 
husband and wife team, the one a 
painter, the other a sculptor. 

Jan Stussy, an instructor of paint- 
ing at U.C.L.A., is entering a new 
phase, moving away from the frac- 
tured, Braque-like paintings by whica 
his work had been identified. Stus- 
sy’s recent work is relatively quiet 
for him, almost introspective, for 
much of it consists of childhood 
recollections of tree houses and fan- 
tastic rock formations on the beach. 

But even in moments of tran- 
quillity Stussy can't help being ner- 
vous, volatile, emotional. When he 
hits it off, as in Tree House—a rick- 
ety platform on a fantastic, gnarled, 
leafless and contorted effigy of a tree 
—Stussy communicates a sense of 
irrepressible inner urgency. At othe- 
times, his work leaves you cold. 

Kim Stussy, who studied sculpture 
with Merril Gage at the University 
of Southern California, shows a 
pleasant flair for useful home and 
garden sculpture in high-fired terra 
cotta. She is at her best when forma! 
qualities remove the work from the 
cuteness one might expect to finc 
in a gift shop. Her sculpture of 
horses, for example, are at once 
restrained and personal. Still, Kim 
Stussy, it seems te this reviewer, has 
not yet solved in her own mind where 
she is going and why she wants to 
get there. 


California Romanticism 


For a long time, one has noticed a 
tendency out here which might be 
termed “California Romanticism." 
California Romanticism, according to 
this observation, is that school of 
painting, endemic to Southern Cali- 
fornia, which submits poetic sub- 
jects to a theatrical aura, and uses 
devices that suggest, but do not im- 
pose, pictorial means brought to our 
attention bv the School of Paris. 

A good example of California Ro- 
manticism is the current show, titled 
"Their Latest," at Dalzell Hatfield 
Gallery [to May 15]. Present, and 
accountable under this genre, are 
Edgar Ewing. Robert Frame, Rich- 
ard Haines, Sueo Serisawa and Mil- 
lard Sheets. 

Edgar Ewing, who always can be 
[Continued on page 60] 





Eclipse de Siete Lunas by En- 
rique Climent, at Frank Perls. 





Oscar Van Young's Store, Tae- 
ver Gade, in his show at Cowie. 





Richard Haines’ Fishermen's s 
Supper," in "Their Latest.'* « 
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Beautiful diplomacy 


The show of Japanese paintings and 
sculpture on view at the Metropolitan 
Museum [to May 10; see also A.N., 
Feb. 53] is here on a mission. The 
Japanese Government sponsors it. 
Mr. Takahashii, chairman of the 
Commission for Protection of Cul- 
tural Properties in Japan, avows it. 
He says, in his little preface to the 
catalogue of tae show, “Beauty unites 
mankind”; which is true enough, and 
since the paintings and sculptures are 
overwhelmingly beautiful, crowding 
the eye with an inrush of beauty 
which penetrates to the very soul of 
the spectator who has one, the mis- 
sion, which is one of friendship, may 
be said to be successful. We seem to 
discern very clearly in it the achieved 
ideal of a nation which has known 
how to unite exquisite taste to high 
standards of morality—a union of 
principles that creative artists the 
world over have always struggled for 


but rarely with such success. 

And what is this beauty here used 
as a language to explain one ceuntry 
to another? It is not easy to «define. 
The best the great Stendhal could do 
with beauty was to dub it "ume pro- 
messe d amour,’ which is witty, of 
course, but limited, and designed no 
doubt for French usage only. Still 
another French celebrity has recent- 
ly been praised by Sartre (who 
should have known better? for saying 
that “beauty is motion.” which is 
also limited and even slightly pre- 
posterous. You may decide my own 
definition to be equally preposterous 
for I hold it is just what the Japanese 
have achieved in this exhibitien and 
| need but two words for it. I say 
beauty is a “realized ideal." It is the 
fruit of all that conjecture constantly 
recorded in the ancient Far Eastern 
landscapes with sages tensely inter- 
rogating the mountains and finding, 





Mitchell Jamieson's The Dream: 


"excellent technique at the mercy of emotions” 





David Aronsoa's Marriage at Cana: 
66 . . . 
miracle-plays instead of miracles themselves" 


Grandma Moses' Hoosick River in Winter: 


"no faltering in her ninety-fcurtl; year” 





you now see, the answers. All life, 
they discovered much in advance of 
our scientists, was so closely related 
in its sources that soon they felt jus- 
tified in putting as much religious 
fervor into a picture of a bird swaying 
upon a reed as they would expend 
upon a portrait of a saint. Perfection 
is where you find it, and who shall 
say, when viewing the present exhibi- 
tion, that the drawing of the Shrike 
is less wonderful than the portrait of 
the great marshal-general, Yoritomo? 
Truly, both are masterpieces. 

But how elegant this General Yori- 
tomo is! Elegant without a hint of 
softness. I should like to know more 
about him. For the Japanese he must 
rival, as an example in manners, the 
fabulous Prince Genji of Lady Mu- 
rasaki's narrative, so admirably put 
into English for us by Arthur Waley; 
and how lucky they are to have two 
such models stamped for them per- 
manently in literature and in paint- 
ing. And speaking of Lady Mura- 
saki's romance, who of us forget the 
thrilling moment in it when a letter 
from an unknown lady, intended for 
the prince, fell by accident into her 
hands and she recognized the dis- 
tinction of the writing instantly and 
"knew that this indeed was a rival to 
be feared"? If this episode mystified 
any Western readers at all they may 
be reassured on the subject of callig- 
raphy by giving some attention to the 
marvelous Poem Scroll by Sotatsu 
with an accompaniment of calligraph- 
ic comment by the famous Koetsu. 
No matter how slight their contacts 
with calligraphy may have been, I 
venture to believe that they, like Lady 
Murasaki, will instantly feel the 
charm and joyous beauty of this 
amazing script. It is lyricism of the 
most exalted. . . . And just to show 
that these artists were not exclusively 
occupied with court life, there is a 
painting of Women of the Gay Quar- 
ters by an unknown artist of the 
seventeenth century which will arouse 
the enthusiasm of all visiting artists, 
not only because of its masterly 
drawing but because of its deeply 
sympathetic comprehension of the 
women portrayed. The artist, to put it 
briefly, was a Japanese Toulouse- 
Lautrec. And equally great! 


To dream, ay, there's the rub 


Mitchell Jamieson, showing at May- 
nard Walker [to May 9], is a serious 
artist, looking questioningly at the 
world, more than a little troubled by 
it, and at times black with despair. 
But when he paints he establishes a 
mood. His pictures are not only exer- 
cises in painting but exercices in say- 
ing things. And he seems to be not 
only equipped for saying things, but 
he puts his excellent technique at the 
mercy of his emotions and permits 
them to carry him where they will. 
In other words, he actually is an art- 
ist. He is at his best in the picture 
called The Dream, in which two por- 
tentous eagles arouse a sleeper who 
still thinks he sees them although 
already he has lost some of his orig- 
inal fright, realizing it was but a 
dream. But what a dream, and what 


birds! Every feather of them swishes 
with the anger that only birds can 
project, and when the young man 
drops off to sleep he'll see them 
again. Those birds have by no means 


finished with him. You can trust 
Freud for that. 
Something still more portentous 


happens in the big canvas called 
In Pity and Terror, but happily it is 
cloaked in symbols not too aggres- 
sively frank. The snarling animals 
crowding a human victim, who is al- 
ready in the clutches of a vulture, do 
not worry you too much, for the 
treatment verges toward the abstract. 
Terror in the abstract is not so afflict- 
ing as terror in reality. Besides, the 
painting is strong. With the artist 
doing so much for himself, you per- 
suade yourself that the situation 
cannot really be so bad as it seems 
at first glance. 


America the beautiful 


The mew group of Grandma Moses 
paintings at St. Etienne [to May 16] 
show no faltering in this, her ninety- 
fourth year. She continues to be a 
miracle worker. In fact there is a 
note of triumphant happiness in the 
two paintings of landscapes seen 
from her windows—one a winter 
view, the other a summer aspect of 
the same scene—that are more em- 
phatic than usual. This can be under- 
stood, for the curving banks of the 
little river she looks at every day 
could be a source of inspiration for 
any artist; and the house itself is as 
pleasant to look at, in the pictures, 
as it must be to live in. She is the 
happiest of American painters and 
the facts she assembles to prove that 
New England country life can be 
adorable must be believed, they have 
been so lovingly recorded. Even 
Europeans now believe this, for the 
Grandma Moses vogue has been im- 
planted over there successfully, I’m 
told. Well, why not? She's very good 
propaganda indeed. 


Biblical art 


David Aronson. aged 29, of Boston, 
is yet another artist to have been 
caught up in the enthusiasms of the 
current renaissance in ltaly and to 
have perhaps benefited by it. He had 
enthusiasm to start with, there is 
reason to believe, but since his stay 
in Venice there is a measurable in- 
crease in confidence and more clarity 
in the compositions. His preoccupa- 
tion as an artist is with biblical 
motifs and rather more with the 
background to the events than with 
the events themselves. His major in- 
terest is technical rather than spir- 
itualL He is by no means a Fra 
Angelico. In his clearest and most 
effective composition, The Marriage 
at Cana, there is a strange resem- 
blance to the style of the late Max 
Beckmann. This must be a mere 
coincidence, for that is not an in- 
fluence likely to have been picked 
up in Venice. The resemblance is 
helped along because Beckmann had 
a leaning toward the trappings of 
the stage, and in the new young 

[ Continued on page 63] 
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Reviews and previews continued from page 47 


water flat or a view of New York 
into a paradise of color. The objects 
of his still-lifes, the plants, the bas- 
ket which rolls over so that oranges 
may roll out, the yellow chair and 
the girl, all are part of his life. 
Color functions to create movement 
and largeness of form, and the whole 
is marked by serenity, contemplation 
and pleasure. $75-$450. LÈ 


Naum Gabo [Matisse; to May 16] 
world-renowned founder of Con- 
structivism, shows three recent 
works, several Kinetic Paintings 
which revolve and a number of his 
Space and Kinetic Constructions in 
plastic, dating from 1920. The most 
recent, Construction in Space #10, 
to which color is added, is more 
complex than the earlier pieces, 
though similar in basic idea. This 
completely self-contained figure is 
composed of two curved, lozenge- 
shaped equilaterals of transparent 
plastic bordered by wings of silver 
and red. In the center hang two 
isosceles triangles of black plastic, 
head to foot and fitting each inside 
the other at right angles. The wings 
of the outside are joined together 
by fan-shaped systems of nylon 
thread, held fast and turning around 
on their own length. This extraordi- 
nary, shimmering creation of the 
human spirit slowly revolves at the 
faintest movement of air. Prices un- 
quoted. wh 


Robert Motherwell |Kootz] uses 
painted papers raggedly torn to 
make pictures which have the refine- 
ment, the sweet mystery and self- 
containment of an old master. The 
titles of the beach series identify the 
place no more than Whistler identi- 
fied Cremorne in his picture The 
Falling Rocket, which if called a view 
would have brought about disap- 
pointment in the beholder. But each 
beach has its own water, its own 
shingle or sand, and these watery 
greys and yellows with brown paper 
unpainted are private emotions which 
he manages to communicate. Mother- 
well is one of the few artists in 
America to realize that each addi- 
tional color weakens the whole. The 
limitations of La Danse are its 
strengths: the strutting black shapes 
squeeze small fig shapes and overlap 





Robert Motherwell's The Easel, I: 


"refinement and sweet mystery" 





Naum Gabo’s Construction in Space #10: 


"extraordinary. shimmering” 


a red field which, in turn, is con- 
tained by a precisely adjusted tan 
border. Another outstanding work “s 
Pregnant Nude, an orange figure 
with whites around it. In the series 
of collages and drawings on the 
theme of The Easel, he returns, in 
several, to the compressed three di- 
mensions of the Cubists. All the 
above are in series, and this show 
included overlappings from the last 
—the Spanish Elegy series among 
others. This reviewer liked all of 
Motherwell’s work but feels that this 
show would have been strengthened 
by the exclusion of some of the 


earlier versions. $100-$1.800. E. 


Five Artists [| Chapellier; to May 9] 
include several paintings by Ray- 
mond Segard of France. This former 
actor, turned stage-designer, paints 
village scenes in France and Spain 
which owe something to Utrillo, but 
possibly more to the theater. They 
are like sets without the actors; „theg 
shock of white and grey buildings 
massed solidly together under a 
canopy of sky, seem to await the sig- 
nal for “on stage"; and they are 
quite personal. The others are Wis- 
consin-born Joseph Smongeski, who 
now works in Boston and is repre- 
sented by pleasing, naturalistic land- 
scapes in summery colors; Ingen- 
borg Christensen of Chicago, a por- 
traitist specializing in children, as is 
Evelyn Higginbottom, a teacher of 
crafts; and Philip Simpson, whose 
work seems tentative. $125-$300. L.C. 


Reginald Wilson [Ganso] showed 
oils like posters or nursery décor: 
bright, flat patterns with people 
made out of circles and triangles 
and other geometric figures. The aim 
was a gentle, whimsical scoffing at 
people and their conventions. Tea for 
Two and At the Beach were funniest 
and also the most handsome. At his 
most serious, in Still-life, his style 
seemed more shallow. Prices un- 
quoted. E.C.M.. 


Ad ja Junkers | Borgenicht; May 11- 
30]. well-known Latvian-born print- 
maker and Expressionist, makes, in 
this show, a universal statement 
about man. The form is a polyptych 
in five-color woodblock prints, the 
whole measuring fourteen feet in 
length by between three and four 


feet in height. MagnMicat, the title 
of the last, has fifty-siz printings and 
eight blocks. Junker- uses a semi- 
abstract language of Bnear irawing 
and cut-out, jagged and cu»wi imear 
forms over swinginz systems of 
misty color, made aottled misty 
and mysterious by the repeated ever- 
printing. The symboli: m is extremely 
personal and hard to -ollow. Al! the 
i same, these complex st=temenes repre- 
"sent a remarkable tedinieal achieve- 
ment and ase the frui! of mary years’ 
thought. $50-$300. L.C. 


Reuben Rubin [Lorgeni. h:; to 
May 8], founder of the Assocation of 
Israeli Painters and Sculpters and, 
more recently, Israeli ambas acer to 
his native Rumania, —appezrs after 
seven years absence, m a rerespec- 
tive of oils, watercolors and d awings. 
These range from his early. almost 
primitive manner—fir= introcuced to 
New York by Stiegl in. 7921—to 
more recent paintings in wlica the 
color is richer and te paiat more 
thickly applied. His s: jects are Bib- 
lical, or having to do w th thedife and 
«customs of the Middle “ast, ir partic- 
ular of Orthodox Jews. In hus early 
work the figures are dat ard often 
hieratically arranged. The t»ees are 
pockets of air filled with ci-cies of 
color or asrrangemerts of stvlized 
leaves. The color is li cal ane zather 
cool; the modeling, «ight. n later 
works these qualities Hsappear. This 
reviewer cannet ge song with the 
British critic Wilenske who . dmired 
his way of renderirg elive trees, 
which look like damp estten. Another 
weakness of this later work, though 
not true of all the pic*ures, is te sug- 
gest modernistic illwstratiens for 
Fitzgerald's translatiom of The Rubai- 
yat of Omar Khayya The primi- 
tivism of his work loozs genuine and 
unforced, if also tenemg to decora- 
tion. One of the best is Hozdav in 
Jerusalem, 1925, preseating two patri- 
archal figures bearing he tradi:ional 
lulab and ethrog for the beast of 
Tabernacles. Prices urquoted L.C. 


Robert Viekrey [Cr-tive; to May 
12] has a third show af hype-realist 
paintings in egg-temypera amc oil, 
which at their best reach a »eak of 
dignity in eoncept ane compesitiona] 
intensity. Restricting ais cobr to a 
range of blue-greys, *ickrey makes 
his study af a num zn excuisitely 
plastic symbol of solemnty. In 
Gravel, his meticuleu-ly deta led fig- 
ures of leaping boys punctuate the 
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Robert Vickrey’s Gravel: 
"a peak of digmity™ 


Beer omn 


ieuben Rubin's Holiday in Jerusalem: 
‘Searing the /ulab and ethrog" 


stretches of gravel mounds with un- 
-crced drama, and the Rembrandt- 
«que Clown with Top Hat is moving 
its psychological insight. Less ef- 
lective are The Progenitors and Sad 
“Town, with their chalky highlights, 
amd Angel, where the supernatural 
md the super-real are at odds. 
Prices unquoted. B.H. 


Vat Ramer [Goodman] showed 
eaintings ranging from Expressionist 
—dark colors thickly laid on in a 
^cugh, sometimes wild stroke—to an 
migmatic pseudo-Primivitism in 
Eventide and Sunday. Here solemn, 
3ieratic figures, located in and 
apound rivers, held nimbus-crowned 
hildren, all involved in a personal 
irama which communicated itself 
Lrough, on the one hand, the muf- 
led, shifting hues of water and land, 
vad, on the other, the rigid fixation 
of the personages. From a painterly 
»eint of view, Tae Goose Hangs High 
showed Ramer's competence in ex- 
»:oding paint into a burst of feathers 
vad splotches. His portraits were 
more conventional. $175-$1,200. E.C.M. 


Kurt Roesch [Valentin; May 5-23], 
a German-American who has taught 
“or twenty years at Sarah Lawrence, 
exhibits curvilinear Cubistic oils, 
watercolors, drawings and prints. The 
shapes of the insects, fishes, rocks and 
so on jn the outdoor paintings are 
abstracted from observation. When 
"huis is hard to trace, as in Waterfall, 
"he obscurity comes from the un- 
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shaping, cupping 
assure its supe- 
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Nathaniel Pousette-Dart's Transformation : 
^his hand does not slip" 


critical nature of this observation. 
The colors are often earthy. When he 
paints people there are frequent 
neon colors—always in good taste. 
What he presents in his people is 
not an innocent view, but a formal 
one, expressing detachment. The 
form of Odalisque is an arabesque, 
and the verbal rhyme has more to do 
with this than the way things look. 
$80-$1,200. F.P. 


Nathaniel Pousette-Dart | Passe- 
doit; May 18-June 6] exhibits this 
year a series of tiny watercolors, a 
few abstract and most of them like 
pages from a sketch book, of outdoor 
details, or landscapes in which the 
near things are emphasized more 
than the distant view. There are 
summer harbors in noon light, but 
most of the other pictures have the 
light and color of all things which at 
sunset lie to the east, a melancholy 
orange and green. Bathers on the 
beach, a detail of flotsam, of a stump, 
of lichen, porches, the activity around 
a country house, the view over the 
pantry sink, farming landscapes with 
a soily texture. There is a mature 
control, his hand does not slip, he is 
always conscious and he has a way 
to meet each problem. Also, in the 
abstractions you feel that this is the 
worked-out art of a man who knows 
what he wants. $15-$75. F.P. 


Four Americans [Saidenberg; to 
May 31], three newcomers, and 
the fourth, Nanno de Groot, who is 
concurrently having a show at Ber- 
tha Schaefer’s. Norman Rubington's 
work, painted in Italy, shows the in- 
fluence of Hyman Bloom, but with- 
out any morbidity. A basilica painted 
in pink and black is ambiguous in 
that the color exists first as part of 
the basilica and then, as if the focus 
shifted, for itself. Mary Regens- 
burg's pictures have the orderly ar- 
rangement of objects lined up for 
better understanding and compari- 
son, like a fish compared to a fern, 
five stems of rhubarb, white dishes 
on a white tablecloth against a white 
background, done by incision and 
relief. Her mixture of understate- 
ment and emphasis is successful. 
Robert Harvey is the most realistic 
as well as surrealistic, the latter in 
the painting of a box kite high in 
the air. Nanno de Groot exhibits 
abstractions, some with two-legged 


skeletal figures, either anthropoid or 
bird. The largest, in grey, pink and 


green, is the quietest, but they all 


have a certain force. Prices unquot- 
ed. F.P. 


Manfred Sehwartz [Fine Arts; to 
May 91, who last showed in 1949, 
offers abstraetions of acrobats and 
circus people, abstract illustrations 
to the Old Testament, also birds and 
women. His oils are thin but fulls 
like rapid, careful gouaches; but 
there are some which are thickly 
painted. The color is not natural- 
istic: Water Games has a vermilion 
background. He uses a standard ab- 
stract vocabulary to express objec- 
tive notions or configurations, as a 
musician composes in a scale he did 
not invent or, to use the comparison 
Schwartz himself makes, like a 
choreozrapher making a dance. He 
works from the abstract to the spe- 
cific, from construction to content. 
The content comes last, as a title 
does, and like the title is discovered 
and is the separating and distin- 
guishing quality of the painting. 
Every formal device contributes to 
this content, like the stripes in Sing 
ing Woman. Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Four painters [A.C.A.], Joseph 
Solman, Herman Rose, Robert Gwath- 
mey and Moses Soyer were paired 
off in this group show. In Solman’s 
and Rese’s works the poetry comes 
from an intense awareness of the 
objective world. But Moses Soyer’s 
ballet girls and interiors seemed a 
little ordinary; and Gwathmey, in 
a series on cotton pickers, rose 
above the decorative only in Pick till 
the Rain Hits, where a sky is torn in 
two by a flash of lightning over 
figures in a field. $200-$2,000. i 


Six Artists [Borgenicht] provided 
experimental work. Calvin Albert's 
lunging contraptions of plaster-cov- 
ered drapery, anatomical casts, forks, 
a cast of the head of Michelangelo's 
Dying Slave, were the most obviouely-4 
Dadaist. They bore little relation to 
his regular work of shredded metal. 
Gabor Peterdi's prints and paintings 
included a collage of barnacle and 
shell-encrusted objects, and Jimmy 
Ernsts large painting, Anti-Third 
Dimension, had white panels sticking 
out from the surface. Yektai's pic- 
tures featured a curious one to which 
were glued pieces of real bread. 
Neither Sidney Gordin nor José de 
Rivera’s sculpture included any 
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Manfred Schwartz’ Singing Woman: 


“like a choreographer making a dance” 


anm arrra 


freaks. The former's elegant -ellipti- 
cal sculpture in brass was a ^review 
of a forthcoming onemaan show: and 
the latter's Constructien in Red and 
Black, like a miracuicus fish. slowly 
turned on z revolving »edesta: at the 
far end of the room. $25-$1,0(). L.C. 


Abingdon Square Fainter-  Bar- 
zansky], have just held an ex tibition 
got twenty-sx members with s paint- 
fing by eaca. An outstanding paint- 
ing is Rose Red City be Nat F-offman 
(a young painter whe died recently) 
—a lyrical interpretat on of £ dream 
city by ca-efully selected, rsch col- 
or and emotionally felt pairt. Jane 
Appleton’s stately, vivid I} Santo, 
Carl Ashbv's Pine Farest with curl- 
ing, agitated tree tops and Lmama’s 
Market Steeet with bright rec and 
oranges are also particularly mterest- 
ing. $50-$500. R.G. 


Léon Bænhomme [Cha»elier], 
whose watercolors were seen aere re- 
cently for the first time [A.N. March 
'53], is presented in am offering of oil 
landscapes not incluced in ‘the first 
~ghow. All painted between 170 and 
1912, they are gravety-colore«, struc- 
tural works showing the inflwence of 
Cézanne. "he only exceptien is a 
nude girl ia an Elysian setting whose 
sensuous, bright colo and mood of 
idealism ie a far cry from the Ex- 
pressionism of his street walkers. 
After 1912 until his death m 1924, 
he painted only the latter. Pmices un- 
quoted. Lie. 


Opening show [Taiager: to May 
4] at the gallery- new  ocation, 
comprises thirteen painters with a 
painting each. Incliled ar. Twor- 
kov's Figu-e, a vertical paiitimg in 
blues, wel thought eut in abstract 
relationshins and controlled emo- 
tional brashwork: Rivers figure 
group in Lrowns witk rawly painted 
areas creating a strong image im- 
pact; and a tiny we!kpackec collage 
by Vincerte. The directior of the 


T*3How is toward the abstract and it is 


lively. With no objects recognizable, 
Goldberg ^as a larg, active paint- 
ing with solid bamging ar a: knit 
together aad resolving into ı restive 
totality. A so include 1 are works by 
Cajari, Petersen, Sckapiro ind oth- 
ers. Prices unquoted. R.G. 


Constantme Kermes [Sel gmann:; 
May 11-23], who faints »ersonal, 
stylized versions of those he consid- 


A. Umana': Market Street 
in the *Ab-ngdon Square Painters" show 


- à er sasn 





Léon Bonhomme's Portrait of My Father: 


*eravely-colored, structural” 


ers to be American saints, has worked 
during the last two years on pic- 
tures of the santos makers of New 
Mexico. Shown working on their 
earved figures, in repose, or as por- 
traits, these persons all depicting 
actual people, are slenderized and 
etherealized into a quaintness remi- 
miscent of early Puritan tradition. 
£100-$350. R.G. 


Rudolf Baranik [A.C.A.; to May 
^J. a young Lithuanian-born paint- 
^r who has been working in France, 
served as an interpreter with the 
L.S. Army and witnessed the re- 
lease of the prisoners from the Ger- 
man concentration camps. This is 
the theme of this first one man show 
əf semi-abstract paintings. The pris- 
emers, with averted faces, struggle to 
zet through the wire, which is for- 
malized into jagged lines moving 
abruptly or in ellipses across the 
sarface and breaking it into pieces 
ef thick paint, sometimes yellow- 
smrey, sometimes shades of mixed 
black and white. Although Baranik 
s an American, these paintings 
‘eek French and are more symbolic 
-han physical. He seems to say that 
the world is a camp and that every- 
sody is behind the wires. The in- 
mate escapes only to find himself in 
another camp which encloses the 
fst. $90-$300. Lo 


Alex Katz, Lois Dodd |Tanager; 
May 5-25] both lean toward abstract 
but approach it through landscape 
and figures. Katz’ most noticeable 
works are his lyric landscapes painted 

















Whatever the Medium 


you squeeze 
the very "same" tube! 


Tri-tec can be used as OIL PAINT... TEMPERA... WATER 
COLOR... on canvas, paper, or any painting ground. 
Tri-tec is a new Permanert Pigments fine art paint. You can 
use it direct from the tube for oil painting, thin it with water 
for tempera, or apply it in washes as transparent water color. 
Tri-tec dries rapidly, even in heavy piles. You can handle 
field sketches immediately. Perfect for under- 

painting and mixed technics. 

Professional artists and teachers are excited about Tri-tec. 
They find it gives them versatility, flexibility and speed 
never before possible, and at much lower cost. Tri-tec 

will give you these advantages. Try it and see! 


FREE booklet on the 
formulation and handling 
of Tri-tec Artists' Colors. 
Ask your Permanent Pig- 
ments dealer, or write: 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS, INC., 2700 Highland Ave., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


Nothing finer than 
equipment by ANCO 


No. 14 Perfection Sketching Easel | 
| 





of a mass of deep blue water which of a nightmare. $25-$300. E.C.M/ v 
The DeLuxe Sketching Easel! Of choicest lumber * + occupies most of the picture, acting 
with beautiful mahogany lacquer finish. Adjust- 4 n as refreshing release from the active- Harry Gottlieb [A.C.A.; to May 9], 
able legs have steel-tipped brass ferrules with | Wy ly suggested buildings. Prices un- genre painter, offers unpretentious 


removable rubber caps, cadmium-plated fittings. 
Complete with adjustable metal canvas holder, 
canvas rests. 72" open; 40" closed. 


No. 500 Essex Sketch Box 


A strong, durable sketch box, beautifully finished f 
with maple lacquer. Lock corner construction, 

plastic handle. Hinged lid cover holds three — - 

12” x 16” panels. Palette included. <=> 


No. 501 Berkshire Stabilizer-Sketch Box Rest 


Supports all standard size sketch boxes. Adds 
greatly to stability of any tripod easel. Walnut 


in thin washes and filled with delicate 
greens that leave the pictures light 
though often unfinished in feeling, 
and lacking in depth. Another of his 
pictures, of four children standing 
side-by-side, painted in low colors, 
retains the charm of his landscapes 
with added strength in the handling 
of individual areas. Dodd’s Lower 
Manhattan depends on the openness 


quoted. R.G. 


Virginia Cuthbert [Contemporary 
Arts; May 8-22], Associate Director 
of the Albright Art School in Buf- 
falo, has long shown her love for 
city streets. In the past, this affec- 
tion has bordered on the surreal, but 
in this third one man show the 
concentration is more upon the ge- 
ometry and the angry colors of the 
outlying industrial sections. Her use 
of local color—which few except 
primitive artists like Bombois are 


and curving lines. They were open 
and fluid and rather hectically pan- 
theistic. The abstractions, complete- 
ly different, were introverted, tight 
patterns, like Piranesi prisons. In a 
web of numberless details, intersec- 
tions and spindling black lines, here 
and there strange figures were 
caught, both in and of the lines, 
like figures emerging from the fogs 


pictures of vacation scenes on Long 
Island, studies of his daughter and 
a series on potato pickers. The last 
are the best, and the solidly-com- 
pesed Lunch Time, a group of pickers 
in attitudes of rest in brown fields 
and clumps of Queen Anne’s lace, has 
qualities of dignity and restraint far 
removed from his more familiar street 
pictures. $125-$650. L.C. 


Nine prize winners [Village Art 
Center] from the 1952-53 open oil 
shows were combined to select a final 


xe ae A able to use successfully in our time winner to be given a one-man show. 
finish. Easily attached without tools. J wd —places the right emphasis upon The winner, Romeo Tabuena, does 
For your protection look for the ANCO seal 3 ix 


of quality. If it doesn’t bear the ANCO 
trodemark, it is not an ANCO product. 


Visit the ANCO display at the National Amateur 


Art Festival in New York May 16 thru 24. (Booth 107) 


such elements às the blue-painted 
wire scréen which screams across 
the line of vision in Factory #1. 
A visit to Cuba produced other pic- 
tures, and, quite properly, these are 
different. Local color becomes at- 


pictures that have somewhat the ef- 
fect of cave paintings with reindeer 
and other animals worked into washy 
soft areas oí greenish color in pic- 
turesque linear manner. Among other 
painters of interest are Goldfarb, 


7 UT mospheric; structure is more tradi- Mathes, Ashby. $75-$500. R.G. 
J UU íj OE f / A (| lied i tional as she gropes for a new 
™ rue: S vision. Virginia Cuthbert is an able Contemporary group  [Kottler; 
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AQUABEE 


ARTIST PAPERS 


PERFECTED 
SCIENTIFICALLY... 


The scientific precision and care with which 
ACUABEE Papers are made create a perfect surface for 
your drawings. The brilliant and uniform texture of 
AQUABEE Artist Paper takes paint, ink and pencil 
to perfection. Every sheet is proof that scientifically 
made AQUABEE Paper enhances every one of your 
drawings. For the finest, yet for moderate prices, 
ask for AQUABEE Paper at your art supply store. 


INQUIRIES INVITED FROM DEALERS—~ 
WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICE LEST 


‘The Home of Artist Papers’ 


BEE PAPER COMPANY, nc. 


1-9 JORALEMON STREET © BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 








artist who has much to say and says 


it with distinction. $200-$800. L.c. 


Leonard Schwartz [ Peridot; to May 
23] exhibits under the name of Leon- 
ard. This is his third show of sculp- 
ture. He exhibits what he calls 
prints, made by the process used by 
the ancient Assyrians for seals: a 
negative mold is carved in clay, and 
the positive, in plaster, is pressed 
into this. The result is a low relief. 
There are carvings from the native 
stone of Colorado, where he lives, 
and since the field stone of plateau 
land is often shaped like gerrvman- 
dered election districts, this irregu- 
larity determines the final shape of 
the carving. The figures are thor- 
oughly irregular, legs and arms of 
different sizes, and the gesture also 
irregular: a man carrying a burden; 
an elephant rolling on its back; a 
horse lying down; and the chunky 
Europa and the Bull, of lava tuff, a 
greyish violet stone in this particular 
example—Europa on the bull's back, 
chunky and waving like a flag. $50- 
$400. F.P. 


Elsie Driggs [Rehn; to May 16], 
painter and wife of Lee Gatch, has 
not shown for several years, and, 
while not prolific, compensates with 
a charm and gentleness that make her 
angular near-abstractions both capti- 
vating and relaxing. No deep message 
is sought, just the joyous activity of 
rope jumpers, jugglers, obelisks, 
etc. which are given a peculiar twist 
by active spots of paint. She uses 
paint directly and understandingly. 
$150-$750. R.G. 


Shim Grudin [New] showed casein 
landscapes and a series of small ab- 
stractions. The landscapes, done in 


May 18-30] shows eight painters, one 
of whom, from Brazil, Heinz Tesch, 
presents the best painting in the 
show, a liquid, fresh Nude. Also noted 
were Harriet Chaprack’s watercolors, 
Street Scene and Flowerpiece. $100- 
$300. F.P. 


Barry Crowley [Salpeter; May 11- 
30] in these abstractions suggest the 
pantheist's absorption in nature, 
without allusion to natural forms 
except by indirection. Blacks thread- 


ed needle-like over gusts of yelloWé^ 


and violet, in /mpulse and the Dream, 
or jarred against a grainy white 
ground, in Imperfect, convey the for- 
est without specific imagery. Much 
better is We Live by our Legends. 
Prices unquoted. B.H. 


William Harris [Hewitt; to May 
22], who works almost entirely with 


personal collage — using 


romantic, 
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Drawing Papers, Water Color Papers, CanvaSkin, Tracing Paper, White and Colored 


a loose, rushing stroke, defined far 
Charcoal Papers — On rolls, sheets and wire bound bcoks. All standard -sizes. 


distances through series of scoops 


Virginia Cuthbert’s City Street: 
"angry colors" 





iÁ MERI. 


any kind of aateria! hæt strikes his 
fancy — has his thied show here, 
though he ha: shown im California and 
about the country. Dr $twood, eolored 
burlap, felt  toothy-cks, matches, 
etc., are made into pieturesqu - land- 
scapes or abstractions that af times 
are overdone and pretty. Thick pieces 
of driftwood astened over each other 
tend to beg taste tec much, hough 
there is cemain omeimality in his 

sility to make interesting ebjects 


from such m-terials. S@e$200. R.G. 
Negri and Du Plantier Circle 


and Square]. both of whem new live 
and work im Paris, are both highly 
skilled abstractionist. though their 
skill lends iself to =chnique more 
than to emottonal im ginatiom Nina 
Negri is the more scrceful, using a 
variety of shapes that weave iro and 
over one ano her, and colors that are 
sometimes harsh. Mare du Plantier. 
on the other aand, is subtle amd pre- 
cise, with simplified forms dene in 
clean flat coors. $19€-$5)0. R.G. 


Knickerboczer Artmts’ [Ri-erside 


Museum; tæ May 3 sixth ;nnual 
competition ncludes oils, wetercol- 
ors, sculptum and a handul of 


prints, with 120 artists represented. 
The range o is corserva- 
tive to mildty abstrect. and land. 
scapes with or withcat figures pre- 
dominate aleng witt palette knife 
techniques end tomal color The 
paintings of Lucy Stander, Anna 
Walinska, Gerson Læber and Law- 
rence Darrow are rew-reling personal 
statements, waile Olier Barrett and 
Nancy Dryfcos contmbute the out- 
standing sculbtures, *40-$3,00*. B.H. 


the shew 


Kate Helsy |RoKez te Ma- 21]. 
Hungarian-ben artist who speat two 
years in Cubs, now produces fantasy 
images and sthereal lamdscapes in 
New York. “hese depend for their 
eerie effect c1 a stramge manmer of 
building up saint in repeated intri- 
cate layers t.at on cose inspection 
"ok like the hills ard valleys of a 
planet seen through a telescope. 
Some of the pictures af cats chil- 
dren floating in space amd dak un- 
identifiable O-Jects ar» om the sweet 
side. $75-$50C. R.G. 


Allan Kaprow |Han-: to Mey 18], 
New Jersey-lorn tegemer of act his- 
tory at Rutgers, and a forme- Hof- 
mann studen, feels = meral ebliga- 
tion to returr to nature. in ths first 
one man otle ing. 


A very larg can- 
vas with an oblique seference to a 
woodland sc ne with figures and 


several studies from tae old neasters 
witness his attempt » find . way 
out in terme of tradition. Bat his 
own tradition s abstract. and the real 
experience he seeks n the fast is 
found, to some eXtemt, in hi- own 
earlier Cubis works on pands ar- 
ranged at anzles to «ach othe and 
looking more like com truction- than 
paintings; ale» in severa! bril iantly 


colored abst actions of  pet.l.like 
clusters. $2)-*400. Lc. 


-3 
Emilio Sanehez |F-ri:gil] again 
showed spirited water-oders of spin- 
dly-legged Cuhans and their ela »orate 
architectural facades. Sanchez who 
is himself Ceban-bor., emplows an 
economy of t-chnique that re-tricts 
color to pale gre- and 
yellow (with an oceasienal area of 


washes ef 
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tropical blue or green), and drawing 
tc swift jottings of peppery action- 
figures at play in a school yard or 
stretched in a long funeral proces- 
sion. $75-$450. B.H. 


George Biddle’s [Contemporaries] 
recently exhibited lithographs and 
ceramics were well executed both in 
drawing and medium, but were lim- 
ited as to content. His frequently 
symubolic world of fish, skeletons and 
esephants in arbitrary arrangements 
was formal and often a little dull. 
The lithographs of people such as 
hss Santayana showed his excellent 
d-aftsmanship. Had there been more 
such subjects the show would have 
been more provocative. $6-$50. B.C. 


Arthur Schwieder group [Milch; 
Vay 18-30] exhibits for the twenty- 
fiæt time here. There are twenty-seven 
oils by nineteen of his pupils. Among 
the better paintings here are Rose 
Go. dblatt's liquid and sensuous still- 
li e of autumn fruit, Anna Ernst's 
bright and straightforward Canal, 
the patient horizontal Still-life De- 
sign of Estelle Strauss, and Ralph 
Segal’s purple and orange stained- 
gass-like landscape of Central Park 
ir the autumn. $50-$250. F.P. 


Hollis Holbrook [Contemporary 
Acts; to May 8], teacher at the Uni- 
versitv of Florida and active in re- 
gional art affairs, took sabbatical 
leave to paint in Mexico, a country 
far which he has an evident affinity. 
Tae results are in this debut. A 
ser:es of grim, stony canvases with 
marbleized effects, depict dogs, bulls 
arc men trapped by fate. The means 
used are semi-abstract—figures styl- 
iz*d and flattened in compartmented 
systems, looking more like murals 
than paintings. Prices unquoted. L.C. 





1953" [Grand Central 
Mederns; May 5-23] is the loose 
theme for the styles of this gallery's 
rester. Hazard Durfee's prettified ab- 
straction in petal-curves and scat- 
tered posies and the Byron Browne's 
curvilinear Dance of Bacchus come 
closest to interpreting the subject. 
V ctor Candell shows an abstraction 
celled Sortie that is surprisingly 
tame in the face of its sputtering 
blues and Sidney Simon’s 
Lady of the Beach is an unusually 


whites: 


strong statement for this artist; and 
F-ed Conway constructs a handsome- 
lv glazed composite of dart, human 
aratomies and playing cards. $300- 
$551. B.H. 
Prize-winning prints  |Truman: 
May 5-30] are in various mediums, 
amd were chosen from recent shows 
at :he Print Club of Philadelphia. 
O- these, Grippe's Paradise Lost. 
biten deep, composes the rounded 
forms of long, tortured figures. It is 
ar unusually strong etching. Eleanor 
Ccen, more lyrical, inclines toward 
surrealism and 


sensitive color in 


such pictures as Katie and Noah. 
$15-$75. R.G. 
George McNeil’s [Egan] abstract 


pasmtings, in his third exhibition, look 
less as though they were derived from 
lamdscape than they did last year. In- 
stead of nature, these paintings seem 
mere to be derived from and about 
the nature of paint. The gravel or 
saad in them emphasizes the granu- 
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IL PAINTING 


ALMOST LIKE CANVAS— 
BUT COSTS YOU LESS 


Just imagine! The texture and body of 
canvas at the price of paper—that's 
CanvaSkin! This fine Aquabee product 
with its canvas- ike tooth and well 
primed surface takes oil paint 
perfectly. Long famous for its 
quality, CanvaSkin is better than iA 
ever today, yet is only a fraction 7 | 
of the cost of canvas. At your art 
supply store—try it—you'll 
always buy it! 


INQUIRIES INVITED FROM DEALERS— 
WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 


BEE PAPER COMPANY, yc. 


1-9 JORALEMON STREET ® BROOKLYN 2, 


Drawing Papers, Water Color Papers, T acing Paper, White and Colo 
Charcoal Papers — On rolls, sheets and wire bound books. All 


‘The Home of Artist Papers’ 
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standard sizes. 





Protect your precious paintings 


with this 


NEW "'no-smear 


Designed by an artist to meet an 
artist's needs for wet canvases! 


fifi Canvas Carr 



















e Holds from 1 to 5 Wet Canvas Boards. 
@ Serves as Drier by keeping canvases erect. 
@ Light Aluminum — weighs only 6 ounces. i 


@ Compact — fits into any paint box. ez 
@ An Ideal Art Student's Accessory. 





Inciudes postage 
and tax. 


Mail Orders Fil ed 
Money back guarantee 


ORDER TODAY! 
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Off to a Good Start! 


You bet! ... General's Charcoal Pencil is the most convenient 
form of charcoal you can use. Make a few “rough” or finished 
sketches with it, or try it when making the layout for your 
next canvas. Note how sturdy it is in use. Note, too, how it 
eliminates the breakage so common with stick charcoal... 
how much less residue it leaves on your canvas. Get General’s 
Charcoal Pencil today at your local art supply dealer’s. 


We think you'll like it. 
4 degrees: HB—2B—4B—6B 


If not available at your dealer's, write us—Dept. AN. 


GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 


67-73 Fleet Street Jersey City 6, N. J. 
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artist oil colors worthy of your skill ! 








BOCOUR 


the finest hand-ground colors ever made! 











MAGNA 


the revolutionary new plastic artist colors! 








for complete 
educational 

literature 

write to us. 


BOCOUR ARTIST COLORS 
500 West 52 Street, New York 19 
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ask for Bellini, Bocour, Magna...at your dealers! 


























lar nature of dry pigment. The im- 


perfect mixture of the sand, and the 


thick viscosity of the material all 
comment on the physical nature of 
paint. The pictures which are mostly 
orange have that continuous surface 
which is considered desirable. The 
titles exactly represent their content: 
Repeating is about a formal idea; 
Black Sun is close to landscape; and 
Haunting Refrain illustrates an idea 
from some other medium of expres- 


sion. $150-$900. F.P. 


Maier and Anderson (Eggleston; 
May 4-16] show together, each for 
the first time, and a precise under- 
statement characterizes the works of 
both these New York  painters. 
Schilli Maier chooses industrial pan- 
oramas for his blocky, mat-surfaced 
compositions, controlling his close 
tonalities and simplified structures 
most succesfully in the overlapping 
rectangles and vertical towers of The 
Jersey Side. Malcolm Gordon Ander- 
son limits himself to a few, concen- 
tric forms. In Portal #1, a series of 
rectangles work to an azure center 
with pristine clarity, while in Masta- 
ba, geometric shapes retreat diag- 
onally along a mysterious corridor. 
$100-$600. B.H. 


New Jersey Artists [ Arch. League]. 
an association dating from 1941, had 
its sixth show in New York “to 
acquaint New Yorkers with the lat- 
est vital work of creative talent from 
across the river.” The better-known, 
like Minna Citron, Tromka and 
Quanchi, show regularly in this city, 
and the others ranged from naive to 
semi-abstract. $75-$1,500. Lc 


John Wilson (Tribune; to May 11] 
studied with Léger and shows this in- 
fluence in some of his work. Other 
pictures are completely out of this 
trend and show academic influence. 
A number of prints in black-and- 
white are the most original and im- 
pressive—they often depict life in 
Mexican villages—and he effectively 
uses sunlight and shadow in strong 
contrast. This boldness transcends 
the more skillful treatment of his 
portraits and figure studies in oil. 
$5-$500. R.C. 


Charles H. Alston [Heller; to May 
16], painter and teacher at the Art 
Students League, has his first one- 
man exhibition here. His paintings 
are abstract and foreboding. African 
Theme Il in blacks, greys, browns 
and a round red spot like an eye, 
suggests the awe of primitive imag- 
ination and its rhythm is delineated 
through three wood-like figures of 
African influence. African Theme 
No. I also plays on this direction 
but replaces the subtle austerity of 
the second theme with brighter col- 
ors, rawer handling of paint and 
smashing reds. Prices unquoted. R.G. 


Edith Smith [Artists’ Gallery; to 
May 14] who is having her first one 
man show in New York, has had a 
successful apprenticeship in Cali- 
fornia, Paris and Chicago where 
she has exhibited previously. Her 
gouaches and oils have a tight, cal- 
ligraphic style possibly arrived at 
through the Chinese influences so 
prevalent in San Francisco, where 
she was born and educated. Using an 
almost Chinese script, she regulates 


areas of paint into small, exact scrib- 
blings, often on a scroll-like canvas, 
narrowing each iach into a fragment 
of calligraphy. Prices unquoted. B.G. 


Sam Greenburg |Creative; to May 
12], who teaches in Chicago high 
schools, has a third show of oils, 
watercolors and prints. The paintings 
eombine stringy, aggressive brush- 
work with a moody palette ae 
with seber blues and greens. Charac 
ter analysis is acidly disillusioned in 
Tony; and brillient reds, introduced 
in the harbor scenes and industrial 
landscapes, are allowed to dominate 
Chimneys and Tanks. $75-$400. B.H. 


Alex Redein [Canso; to May 16] 
has his first show of goauches since 
“46 with works cone this winter in 
Key West. There are groups of fig- 
ures, landscapes and wharf scenes. 
Two outstanding pieces are, first, a 
very old building like the Curiosity 
Shop, in pale haggard colors, with 
the sky, too, broken into aged color 
areas; and, second, a painting of 
shrimp nets hung between a stormy 


sky and a wharf. $150-$350. — E.c.w7 


Danny Pierce [Contemporaries; 
May 10-26] teacaes graphic arts at 
Hunter College, and, in his first show 
ef engravings amd color woodcuts, 
displays technica control and inven- 
live handling of the animals, birds, 
and fish which are his subjects. Dur- 
ing the three years that Pierce has 
been experimenting with graphic me- 
diums, his style aas developed from 
the descriptive draftsmanship of 
Rampage toward an increasingly for- 
malized manipulation of firmly en- 
graved line with textures played 
against areas o: untouched plate. 
$10-$50. B.H. 


Jacques Beckwith | Hansa], young 
Connecticut-born former student of 
Hofmann, was at first influenced by 
Mondrian, but reacted against the 
discipline proposed by that austerg, 
philosophy. This first one man show 
began with worxs painted shortly 
after that change. The earlier ones 
consist of dense complexes of color 
spots—tiny squares which overlap 
larger squares beneath. There are 
several variations on this theme and 
some are like mosaics on elliptical, 
circular and lozerge-shaped surfaces. 
The later ones become waves of dots 
which are juxtaposed to suggest ab- 
stract shapes. $5C-$350. Lc. 


Domenico Facci | Village Art Cen- 
ter; to May lal, sculptor, mold 
maker, teacher, cne-time actor, gave 
up a business tc work with sculp- 
ture and has his rst one man show, 
resulting from a prize given him by 
the Center. He uses a wide variety 
«ef materials, eack piece in the show 
is differently treeted, and his theme 
is often found im the shape of the 
wood or cracks that might make 
ethers discard the wood as unusable. 
Figures, heads, animals and birds, 
relatively small im size, receive a cer- 
tain amount of stylization and "E" 
thorough understanding of the craft 


ef his field. $100-3350. KG. 


Sarah Berman [|Artists'; May 16- 
June 4], whose tourth show this is, 
is a primitive paimter of still-lifes and 
a symbolic painter of ideas. The two 
points of view often go together. But 


à Ti^ armas 


her flower paintings in whidh the 
pattern of each species’ stmücture 
and its speeific color is what the 
paintings are based on, express or at 
least imply better than her auman 
figures do, what she feels abeut the 
world in general. The flowes are 
beautiful aml the people ar- cən- 
cocted. But ker birds are convmcing. 
Prices unqucted. F.P. 


Boer Blaue [Passedoit ; to May 15], 
a New Yorker, exhibits ink pa-ntings 
on paper dene last summer in the 
Southwest. They are monochr« matic. 
In one, the medium is subdaed to 
the problem of representing apple 
trees, as in conventional drzwings. 
In all the »thers, which coald be 
called quasi abstract landscapes, the 
way the irk runs and blots aad can 
be used dryy is something t: at the 
artist follews as much as he does 
the subject. He submits to tae me- 
dium and gains freedom by doing 
this. Thouzk the landscapes -re not 
linear, they have a Chinese look. 
Prices uncuoted. F.P. 


ouise Homoitz (Creative; d May 
12], from 3t. Louis, makes ar ingra- 
tiating debut with roughly sippled 
gouaches thet draw conscious; upon 
early Byzartine prototypes n the 
formalized Feggar and Saint and in 
the nine drawings of Fragm nts of 
San Marcc, where a tracery o detail 
backs the &gures like hung tap=stries. 
The Gypsy 'uggler and Clown with 


Flute sofea stylization by their 
marked humanism. $75-$1,20€. B.H. 


Rollins CoBege [Argent] sert work 
by twenty:two students and faculty 
members ‘to illustrate the range of 
activity om the campus: pamtings, 
sculpture, jewelry and archi®ctural 
models were included. Thougleno sin- 
gle item wes a major achievement, 
the general level was competent and 
attractive. Notable wainting were 
Hugh F. McKean’s Florida Land- 
scupe,.a saktle compesition œ trans- 
"ES green, blue and yellow planes 
making sky above knobby -gures; 
Stanley Tasxer’s Resting Gir. and l, 
a tapa cloth pattern im browns, grey- 
blue and yellow; and Caryl 3ailey's 
The Green Bench, a facile »ut ap- 
pealing line pattern m pastel greens 
and blues. Prices unquoted. — E.c.M. 


Chaim  €»oss [Jewish Maseum; 
May 3-31! has traveted recently in 
Israel, and -his offering of watercol- 


ors includes scenes wf the people, 


countrysice and towns, Pain ing di- 
rectly from what he sees, Gzoss ap- 
pears to be interested mainly in por- 
traying in a simple and -ealistic 
manner the life which is current now 
and which has also its mai stream 
in the past. Architectural mcifs are 
heightened and we absorb the dis- 


tinct blend of architecture m half- 
opened Luldings, sidewalk shops 
and overal views of the -ity of 
Jerusalem Prices unguoted. B.C. 


Ahmed El Yacoubi [Weyh-; May 
5-98] is a twenty-yeat-old M»roccan 
draftsman without fermal t aining, 
whose work is seen for the second 
time in New York. He weave linear 
symbols te nepresent aucient arabian 
legends peo»led by devils and djinns, 
and conjures up a funtastic menag- 
ery of emblematic beasts. His line is 
wiry, cleen and ornamental re-en- 


ferzed by cleam washes of flat, rich 
celor enclosed by the contours of the 
fcrms. $35-$50. B.H. 


Shows also noted this month: 
Jean Morton (Friedman; to May 
31, young illustrator and layout 
ast, has a first show of delicate 
imk-drawings and watercolors exe- 
cited with assurance and taste 
lerices unquoted] B.H.... Murray 
Pedkin [Riebe; to May 2]. a com- 
mercial letterer who has studied 
painting with Moses Soyer and 
sewn in local union exhibitions, 
siewed filmy portraits, cityscapes, 
efe in a competent yet conventional 
vein [$65-$650] E.c.M.... Bernique 
Longley [Van Diemen] has just 
fm-shed a showing of stylized figure 
pa ntings influenced by Mexican 
folklore and carried into the world 
of fantasy through the use of colors 
tact are anti-nature: Blue horses, 
etc, [$85-$400] R.c. . . . Ugo Mochi 
[ Mus. of Nat. Hist.] a veteran Flor- 
en-ine silhouettist of animals, showed 
originals for the illustrations in his 
latest work, Heofed Mammals of the 
Perld (Scribner). Cut out with a 
razor-sharp scalpel from sheets of 
bleek paper, or white paper placed 
over black, his delineations of animal 
c»ntour markings, foliage, etc. are 
executed with remarkable precision 
iy carefully observed detail [prices 
unquoted] r.c. ... Dorothy Deyrup 
1 Wellons; to May 30] shows land- 
seapes and figures painted in a for- 
mlized realism [prices unquoted] 


EHE. ... George Shellhase | Chapel- 
ie May 15-31], a well-known mag- 
axne illustrator, makes his bow 


slene with a large selection of illus- 
tretions and sketches in watercolor, 
crayon and pencil. Some are of South 
American scenes [$75-$300] L.c.... 
Tseng [Kennedy; to May 31], Chi- 
mese watercolerist now working at 
th» Boston Museum, has a first New 
Yərk showing of bird and animal 
paintings that are a disturbing blend 
cf eriental selectivity and saccharine 
decoration [prices unquoted] B.H. 

. Cecile Bellé [Midtown; to May 
Z3L in her second show, has a series 
ef paintings of sheep, landscapes and 
mythical figures painted in a kind 
ef haze and at times given long, odd 
shadows that made them appear 
lyrical and as though they might 
exist on another planet [$100-$750] 
Ec. ... Richard Whorf |Milch:; 
May 18-29]— well-known actor-broth- 
er of the watercolorist John Whorf 
—exhibits bright gouaches of three 


Sisters: 


Li»yy Harmon's 
"CF dren in nursery schools" 
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Lacquer paintings by 
Virginia O'Neal 
Louisville, Ky. 


DEV-0- LAC Paintings | 


are making NEWS at 


shows everywhere 
Artist's 


major proven medium 
fer all surfaces and tex- 
tures — Have you had 
the thrill of trying it? 
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kinds: realistic city genre, surreal- 
ism, and summer houses à la Henry 
James’ Newport [prices unquoted] 
F.P. . .. Beth Creevey Hamm 
[Argent; to May 2], one-time presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Women Artists, shows watercolors 
of Colorado and Connecticut [prices 
unquoted] E.C.M. . . . American 
group [Hartert; to May 31] in- 
cludes Alfred Maurer's Dance in the 
Clouds and John Noble's The Sea 
Gull [prices unquoted] B.H. . . 

Vernon Smith |[Kraushaar; to May 
19] in his second exhibition shows 
reliefs of religious subjects and of 
the sea, in wood and stone, and 
paintings of Cape Cod [$125-$600] 
F.P. . . .James A. Ernst |Barzan- 
sky; to May 18], shows traditional 
watercolors of views around New 
York and environs [$80-$250] R.G. 
. . . Lucius Crowell [Ferargil; to 


May 12], projects chiaroscuro figures 
in romantic settirgs [prices unquot- 
ed] B.H. . . . Henri Goetz [Circle 
and Squarel, a Parisian teacher, 
showed a group of careful, decorative 
abstractions [prices unquoted] R.G. 
... Audubon prints | Kennedy; to 
June 31], are from a first edition of 
the menumental Birds of America 
printed by Havell, 1826-1838 [$20- 
$1,250] p.n. . . . Grigory Gluckman 
[Milch; to May 16] well-known m 
California, shows. for the first time 
here, carefully pa.nted women, nude 
and dressed [$900-$3.500] F.P.. .. 
Herbert Ryman |Ferargil] offered 
watercolors of bays, beaches and 
Barnum and Bailey [$100-$300] B.H. 
.. . Lily Harmen [Assoc. Amer.; 
to May 9] last shcwed four years ago 
and her subjects are children in 
nursery schools, mothers and danc- 
ing classes [$300-$900] F.P. 


Los Angeles continued from page 49 


counted upon for impalpable mood, 
exhibits a recent (and one of his 
best) pictures in the series he calls 
“Nostalgia for the Encampments of 
the Civil War." Titled Bugler's 
Table, it succeeds in giving its Civil 
War props a romantic distance. 

Robert Frame, a young artist who 
seems to have a passion for his 
medium, is present with his para- 
phrase of California Romanticism. 
Frame, too, is a theatricalist, but his 
work fuses the appeal of subjects 
like courtyard scenes and still-lifes 
with the drama of energetic, Sar- 
gentesque stroke of brush in oil. 

This romantic “distancing” also 
can be seen in the work of Richard 
Haines. His recent pictures point 
toward a refinement of the Haines 
penchant for breaking up the sur- 
face, making it more intangible to 
our sense of touch, more evocative 
of mood. Pictures like Pilgrimage 
and Path Through the Forest call 
to mind processionals of mediaeval 
monks re-created in the spirit of a 
latter-day Gothic revival. 

Sueo Serisawa presents new ver- 
sions, in encaustic, of his by now 


overly-familiar Mother and Child 
and Child with Flower series. The 
swelling and attenuation of figures 
the repose, the nuance of color gain 
an additional remantic distancing 
from the mat surfaces and restraints 
imposed by the emcaustic medium. 

Millard Sheets shows pictures 
from his recent trip to Mexico. It 
must be said that Sheets has a sharp 
eye for Mexican themes with audi- 
ence appeal. Day of Judas and Mex- 
ican Shrine are well painted, dra- 
matically organized. You also get the 
feeling though, that Sheets could 
surpass himself if he re-worked the 
pictures to give them something 
from deep inside himself. 

Another Southern California artist 
impelled to search far afield for 
exotic (and stimulating) subject 
matter is Oscar Van Young, who 
exhibits oils, pamted on a recent 
trip to the Virgir Islands, at Cowie 
Gallery. Always the painterly paint- 
er, Van Young transmutes Pig 
esque scenes of houses and stree 
in the town of St. Thomas into pic- 
tures that remain unmistakably Van 
Young's. 


Traditional religion continued from page 22 


art remain devotional. The two atti- 
tudes seem to have become divorced 
in modern life. Christ and the Evan- 
gelists can have been intended only 
for an individual owner, or for a small 
group to meditate upon. 

The same applies to Matisse's chap- 
el at Vence, which was designed for 
semi-private devotion. On the altar 
is a simple crucifix, reduced to the 
shape of a sacred rod [ p. 20]. Except 
for a slight inclination of the fea- 
tureless head, the figure seems inani- 
mate. But when it is seen against 
the Stations of the Cross lp. 21, bot- 
tom], this abstract, hieratic image 
is like the perfect cipher of a mys- 
tery, a gracious summary of the 
tragic drama to which the wall de- 
sign alludes in scrawls. The calli- 
graphy of these Stations of the Cross 
produces a studied effect of primi- 
tivism. They recall the sgraffiti of 
Early Christian grottoes, scratched 
on the walls by pious hands, which 
expressed these agonies as in a stam- 
mer. Matisse has studied each scene 
in great detail [p. 21] before re- 


ducing it to a sacred scratch. But 
these rude designs, thrown onto the 
white glazed tiles in rapid black 
strokes, impress themselves on the 
memory with the intensity of ideo- 
crams. The numbers below the 
scenes prescribe the sequence of 
readings, and taus heighten the 
sense of a mnemonic exercise in 
which the beholder recites each 
event which the cipher brings to 
his mind unfailingly through a 
trembling outline The stained-glass 
windows figuring the Tree of Life 
throw their cleer light on these 
fleeting scenes, which also contrast 
with the firm comtours of the other 
images—the Ave and St. Dominic. 
And, on the altar, the Crucifix—in 
the highest abstraction—combines- 
the halting mood of the primitive 
seript with the simplicity of the 
ultimate promise. 

Rouault’s friend André Suarés, 
in describing the religious diction of 
Verlaine, remembered it as a mixture 
of prayer and invective: “Son accent, 
un peu lourd et sent, avait aussi un 
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medel of earthly suf- 


fering” (3) is mirrored @ a human figure (l>. while the latter's 


calloused lawyer (2) izmeees bott the morta! and divine sacrifice. 


The sequenc- 





agrément ambigu: il «nait de larai- 
son et de l'invective. The »oet ol 
Sagesse, whose face Roua:lt re- 


called in lithograph anc in a 
posthumous painting [p. 1€], was 
compared by his frie» s “to = cruci- 
fied faun or a Socrate tartar” Ver- 
laine himeelf saw me contreliction 
between tae mystical and the .ensual 
sides of his character “Le toe est le 
méme dans les deux ca... 

"Éhomme mystique €^ sensu« reste 
[homme ‘ntellectuel -ujour ." But 
except in Rouault acl in Matisse, 
religious art of meccnt years has 
rarely fel: intellectually secure. The 
ideal balance betwe=a prayer and 
invective has been exaer evaded by 
the cold splendors of formal «esigns, 
like Légers mosaic fer the Alpine 





l, 2, 3 symttesizes dements in 5, _ plate later rejected. 


caurch of Assy. whose fagade is 
azain meretriciously rustic [p. 22, 
lt10m]; or the obvious inability 
t. pray has been compensated by a 
r-jentless surrender to pure invec- 
twe. Of this aggressive tendency, the 
Grist by Graham Sutherland, in the 
seme Anglican place of worship as 
Moore’s Madonna, is perhaps the 
mest obvious example [p. 63, top 
left]. In this combination of coldness 
æd horror, Sutherland avowedly 
produced a restatement of what 
rany modern artists have regarded 
= a non plus ultra of sacred agony: 
tae Christ imagined by Griinewald. 
Licasso, for example, reduced this 
experhuman crucifix to a huge relic 
œ bones [p. 63], a mammoth-like 
prehistoric idol commemorating a 
I:wbaric enormity. Compared to this 
chant extravaganza, Sutherland’s 
Crist is literal-minded, but no less 
extreme in its spirit of accusation, 
vy hich seems to exclude Grünewald's 
compassion and ecstasy. Although 
tae painting was made for a church, 
(“we cannot imagine any redemption 
coming from so monstrous a sacri- 
fee. Sutherland painted this picture 
c the end of the war (1946), an 
cstcry against a senseless agony. Not 
walike Orozco’s Christ with the Ax 
œ Schmidt-Rotluff's Kristus 1918, it 
i in the style of a ferocious poster. 
E is all invective, and there is no 
prayer. 

And yet, in showing this super- 
maturally large Christ nailed to the 
€ross in an ageny which is super- 
Ex: man, the blood streaming from the 
rweunds in his hands, in his feet and 
m his side, Sutherland came closer 
tan Rouault and Matisse ever did 
®© the spirit of the encyclical Medi- 
e*or Dei, which was issued by the 
Pope in 1947: “It is absolutely neces- 
sary,’ says this document, “that all 
men should individually come into 
w-al contact with the Sacrifice of the 
€ross and should thus share in the 
merits derived from it. It can be 
eud, in a way, that Christ built on 
Calvary a purifying and salutary 
reservoir which He filled with the 
Mood He poured forth; but if men 
ecc not immerse themselves in its 
waves and do not there cleanse them- 
selves of the stains of their sins, 
fey cannot be purified or saved." It 
was only logica! that the same en- 
crclical warned the modern artist 
that “he wanders from the right 
path... who commands that images of 
car Divine Redeemer on the Cross be 
= made that His body does not show 
tae bitter wounds He suffered." It 
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is the more important and more re- 
markable that the devout Rouault 
never did “dwell in the wounds of 
Christ.” Whenever he represented 
Christ on the Cross, he avoided show- 
ing the sacramental wounds, the 
pierced hands, the pierced feet, and 
pierced side of the body, and he 
often omitted the hands and feet 
altogether [pp. 20, 63]. There seems 
to be no exception to this rule: no 
Christ by Rouault ever shows the 
stigmata. Not even in the Lamenta- 
tion over the Body of Christ [p. 19], 
for which the text in the Miserere 
reads "Au pressoir, le raisin fut 
foulé," is there any indication that 
the body is that of one crucified. To 
impress the sacramental meaning of 
this scene upon the beholder, Man- 
tegna [p. 19] had used an aggres- 
sive foreshortening which increased 
the sense of agony by distorting the 
body; and the wounds in the hands 
and feet were displayed in a singu- 
larly emphatic and shocking way be- 
cause their position appeared in the 
reverse of what they would be on 
the Cross, the stigmata of the hands 
being shown from above, and those 
of the feet from below. Compared 
to this ruthless evocation of the sacri- 
fice, Rouault's devotional apostrophe 
is purely humane. The close juxta- 
position of the three suffering heads 
arouses a profound religious com- 
passion. But almost as in protest 
against Mantegna, the body of Christ 
is not distorted but laid out straight 
like a classical Meleager, and only 
the sorrowful face of Mary is di- 
rected at the spectator. 

Throughout Rouault's work, the 
agonized Christ appears as a human 
figure, a humble model of all earth- 
ly sufferings which must continue as 
long as the world continues: “Jésus 
sera en agonie jusqu’a la fin du 
monde" (Pascal). The devotion 
which these images arouse is closer 
to a moral meditation on human 
cruelty and divine meekness than 
to a participation in a sacrament. 
And it is not accidental that the 
posture of one of Rouault’s Christs 
| p. 61, #4] is almost literally repeated 
by a Job-like sinner [ p. 61, #1], a con- 
demned man whose calloused attorney 
utters *hollow phrases . . . below a 
forgotten Crucifix” [p. 61, #3]. The 
text of this trilogy, we may observe in 
passing, must have been transferred 
from an earlier image [p. 61, #5], a 
rejected plate for the Miserere, in 


which the corcemned man himself 
did not appear (“le condamné s’en 
est allé^) : but the advocate de- 
claims his hollew phrases “sous un 
Jésus en croix oublié là" ` 

To suggest that the Christ on the 
Cross, as seer by Rouault [p. 20] 
has anything in common with the 
rod-like crucifiz of Matisse, may seem 
a willful paradox; Matisse’s image 
is as abstract and remote, 
Rouault’s is passionate and exprés- 
sive. Yet both kave a negative trait 
in common. Bcth artists recoil from 
representing tlhe blood sacrifice as 
it appears in Sutherland's imitation 
of Grünewald, and on which the 
Catholic Church to this day insists. 
In their relizous imagery both 
Rouault and Matisse are unsacra- 
mental—one might almost say, anti- 
sacramental; tkey produce devotion- 
al images witiout the ritual con- 
notation which tae encyclical Media- 
tor Dei prescribes. 

Issued in 1947, the encyclical also 
warns against £ liturgical restitution 
which we find adopted—very beauti- 
fully—in Vence in 1951: the altar 
is shaped in tke ancient form oga 
table, which stresses the communion 
rather than the sacrifice [p. 22, top]. 
Yet the encyclical affirms that “they 
err greatly who sophistically 
assert that there is a question here 
not only of a sacrifice, but of a 
sacrifice and a banquet of brotherly 
unity, and maxe the general com- 
munion the climex of the whole cele- 
bration.” The .mmolation of the 
lamb is to remem the central phase 
of mass; and the altar, suggestive 
of a tomb, is tc retain all the tragic 
connotations o: a painful offering 
which is necessary to atone for the 
crime and bloccshed of the world 
by a bloodshed even more criminal. 
The liturgical criticism of the table- 
shaped altar is kerefore consistently 
combined in tke encyclical with a 
warning against understating the 
sanguineous aspects of redemption: 
“He wanders trom the right path 
who wishes to restore to the aft 
the ancient form of a table, .. . who 
commands that images of our Divine 
Redeemer on tke Cross be so made 
that His body does not show the 
bitter wounds tat He suffered." In 
reflecting on these “subtle and 
harmful errors," the encyclical con- 
demns them as ‘false mysticism and 
poisonous quietism," as “dangerous 
humanism and excessive archeolog- 
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Like a “crystal whose light is broken into its component parts,” 
Christ's vacant face in Rouault's Christ and the Evangelists, 
ca. 1925, reflects all, yet resembles none, of his disciples 
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ism." It woeald that Pouault 
and Matisse and the Deminican nuns 
at Vence were guity of sev ral or 
all of these heterodozies, which at 
test to ta continued vitaaty of 
Gallican imdependence within the 
Catholic Church. 

Thus Rewault, the 
and Matis» 
a great sy 
lieve, both 
"thal art 1ich rejects the aorrors 
of Grünewald, though Matisse him- 
self paid Bemage tc this very master 
by copying tne Virgir's hande folded 
in prayer xem the Isenhem dnnur- 
ciation [Ip 91]. This exquisite draw- 
ing, inscribed d'apres Griimerald, is 
an eloquert protest against the imita- 
tion of Gmicewald only a- a master 
of martyrcom, and shews this ancient 
painter am unexpected modded of a 
more worki- reverence. 

And des»ite his 
too, holds 


seer 


ievout C tholic, 
the tolerant pagan with 
athv for 
lave 


hose who be- 


produce: devo- 


doom. Fouaul:. 
the hepe for an earthly 


By Heary McBride uin 


painters approach there is again a 
suggestior f the müracie-p«ays ef 
the anciemts instead of the niracles 
themselves. But the increase «f vigor 
and surene-« of statement wkich oc- 
curs betwe-a the painting o- Christ 
in the Harme of Simon, 194650 and 
the Marriage at Canc, 1947-52, is an 
example cf -apid growth. These new 
“fictures av shown at the Downtown 
Gallery [« May 9 . 


The Chizese tradition 


The paintimgs ef Chou |-Hang, at 
the Yuses Shen Gallery were done, 
for the mp-- part, in the traditional 
Chinese manner, and, as it happens, 


when he © most tracitional ae is at 





Varying modern concepts of the 
Cr :cifixion: [left] Sutherland's 


, 


“ferocious,” 8-foot oil, based on 
Grinewald; [below, left], Rou- 
auts 1918 version, omitting the 
draw- 


stizmata; and Picasso’s 


"relic of bones." 


ing—a huge 


renovation. One of his nocturnal land- 
scapes is inscribed “Chantez matines, 
le your renait.” And in his evangelical 
landscapes a huge luminary, moon or 
sun, always hangs over the tangible 
z1ests below who revisit familiar 
paces or stand like statues in an 
a»andoned shrine. These apostolic 
plzrims wander over an earth that 
is humanized and ploughed, or as if 
modelled in clay. The isolated tow- 
evs suggest desolation, and the houses 
ave those of a derelict suburb, but 
within these autumnal panoramas the 
human figures are so firmly and clear- 
I* placed that they recall the biblical 
landscapes of Poussin. These images 
confirm beyond doubt the evangelical 
na-ure of Rouault's religious art: its 
concern with the germane and primi- 
t-ve forms of Christianity, to the ex- 
cision of the dogmatic. Like Péguy 
is his litanies and pilgrimage songs, 
Feuault celebrates the terrestrial 
Christ: 


Feureux ceux qui sont morts pour 
des cités charnelles. 

Cer elles sont le corps de la cité de 
Dieu. 

Peureux ceux qui sont morts pour 
leur átre et leur feu... 

Pans l'étreinte d'honneur et le ter- 
restre aveu. 


d fmom page 50 


kis best. There is something in the 
classic Chinese method that enables 
em artist to capture all the grace and 
el the poetry of reeds that sway 
frem a river bank, and if geese or 
fying birds are in the neighborhood 
t3ey, too, are captured with unerring 
sill. This applies to the present 
extist, Homecoming, Wild 
Geese Playing in Water and similar 
crawings have the vivacity one ex- 
pects. In other drawings the influence 
ci the camera has not been a help. 


whose 


“he Venetian influence 


*mtonio Music, at the Cadby-Birch 
Gallery, was born in Yugoslavia and 
row lives in Venice, where he seems 
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Samson tin the Temple 


attributed to FRANCESCO SOLIMENA, 1657-1747 


Canvas: 14 x 18% 
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ST. JOSEPH WITH THE BABY, 
a typical work by 


GUERCINO (G. F. BARBIERI) 
A.D. 1600 


Size: 83x67 centimetres 





ST. JEROME 
MEDITATING IN THE DESERT, 


masterpiece by 
GEROLAMO MUZIANO, 
founder of St. Luke Academy 
A.D. 1550 
Size: 128x94.5 centimetres 


Italian private party desires to sell 
to U. S. private collector the two 
works above together with three 
wonderful paintings attributed to 
Tiepolo, and six other beautiful 


paintings, A.D. 1600-1700. 


Utmost guarantee. He is willing 


to sell them separately. 


For further details and photographs 
write: 


Box 35, c/o ART NEWS, 654 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


to share in the general afflatus that 
uplifts all the Italians of these days. 
He has charming color to work with, 
and a reticent, reserved style that 
seems to blend the ideas oí tke 
ancient muralists with the freedoms 
that all our contemporaries every- 
where permit themselves. His infata- 
ation with horses is something he 
must have brought with him from 


Yugoslavia, for I don't recall any 
horses in Venice save those bronze 
ones over the porch at St. Marks; 
and his are not that kind. Simple 
trains of horses starting off on myste- 
rious errands through the mountains 
are more in his line, and he does 
them nostalgically and charmingly, 
with water-beaten color, and a never- 
failing sense of decoration. 


Rubens' sketching continued from page 36 


magniloquent as anything on the 
grand scale. “Small works o! this 
kind," as Rubens himself wrote, 
"succeed better on panel"—to paint 
on whose smoothly prepared surface 
demands a direct, alla prima teca- 
nique which fitted his quickness of 
hand and spirit. The translucency of 
the film of oil paint, allied to his 
open brush work, has made these 
works more luminous with time. The 
color is essentially simple. A rub of 
raw umber establishes a warm half- 
tone. A black cloud is set against 
the gold car for greater brilliance m 
the Elias, which beyond that has 
only the rose red of the prophet's 
dress and the creamy white oí his 
horses to its making. In the Gregory. 
the gold glows sumptuously in the 
saints struggle with an almost 
monochrome evil; the pretty pink 
flesh of the putto above gives ain- 
ness and softer light. Such things 
are readily appreciated at sight. 
“Een schets van den prophet £lies 
opgevoert, van Rubbens" —" A sketch 
by Rubens of the prophet Elias be- 
ing borne aloft"—appears in the im- 
ventory of Herman de Neyt two 
years after the artists death. This 
and the Gregory are amazing ou- 
bursts of that furia del pennello—the 
“impetuous brush"—which Bellori 
recognized in Rubens. They have 
been rightly prized from the first. 


Sketching for sculpture 


In contrast to the swirling choreog- 
raphy of St. Gregory repulsing the 
winged demon is the statuesque pos- 
ture of St. Norbert trampling the 
prone heretic Tanchelm [p. 351. 
This imperious sketch, in grisaille but 
for the green stockings of Tanclielm, 
some accents of color lightly pasted 
on mitre, crozier and monstrance, 
the flesh tones, and rose flushes in 
the slate-grey sky, is indeed the 
model for a sculptor. The finished 
marble was to stand with two othe- 
figures above the high altar of St 
Michael's Abbey in Antwerp. fo- 
which a magnificent Adoration o* 
the Magi was painted in 1624 br 
Rubens himself. Thus, by his skill 
to vary his sketching technique te 
the requirements of different mediz 
of expression, he could control z 
complete scheme of decoration. Do- 
ing so, he gave a fresh twist to the 
mediaeval practice of Flemish pain- 
ters to paint figures in grisaille, look- 
ing like statues ready to leave the 
sculptor's shop to be tinctured anc 
gilt. His favorite device of diagonally 
streaking the surface of the pamels 
with charcoal, shows in the detai 
of St. Norbert's sleeve [p. 35]. This 
broke the steady reflection from the 
white gesso, gave increased plaw of 
the colors in the drapery, and, be- 
neath flesh tones, produced an opti- 
cal effect to rival nature, of the 
warm to *ool alternation of light on 


skin. The detail also shows under- 
drawing of the folds in black chalk, 
which is exceptional: yet he allowed 
himself perfect freedom when he 
came to determine the final shape of 
them in paint. 


Sketching for large canvases 


The concurrence between sketch aud 
finished work is not often so exactly 
determined. The composition of The 
Meeting of David and Abigail exists 
in two versions: a sketch (unfortu- 
nately known to the present writer 
only from a photograph); and a 
large canvas involving fewer figures 
in a simpler arrangement which 
abandons the admirable repoussoir 
of horse and groom to bring the his- 
tory nearer to the front plane [p. 
36]. A pentiment in the finished 
gallery picture—which was actually 
a present to De Piles from the Duc 
de Richelieu—shows that a piece of 
red cloak originally hung from Dav- 
id’s arm, as it does in the sketch. Its 
execution with nearly life-size figures 
is, in subordinate elements such as 
the lancers and porters, the work of 
an assistant of Rubens, probably Pan- 
neels. The principal group, however, 
is splendidly Rubens’ own. Although 
the simplification of design argues 
that the sketch preceded the canvas, 
it was the sketch which provided 
the model for the engraver, and was 
presumably therefore the composi- 
tion with which Rubens was best 
satisfied at the time. Indeed, the 
large picture may well have been 
commissioned some time later, on 
the basis of the engraving [p. 36]. 


Sketch to be engraved, woven 


A sketch designed solely for the en- 
graver, such as the learnedly involved 
Allegory in Honor of the Franciscan 
Order and of the Spanish Royal 
House, seems dry by comparison 
[p. 65]. There Rubens best reveals 
his characteristic touch in the crisp 
delineation of portrait heads and in 
the live rhythms of the lightly 
brushed banderoles. His spirit was 
cramped by this kind of work. 

A great deal more to his taste must 
have been the commission in 1621 
from Louis XIII of France to pre- 
pare twelve sketches for tapestries 
illustrating the history of the Em- 
peror Constantine, the classic proto- 
type of Most Christian Majesty. The 
design of The Vision of Constantine 
[p. 66], in keeping with Rubens’ 
personal renaissance of the antique, 
is based on the Allocutio type of re- 
lief—which shows Roman com- 
manders addressing their troops—as 
much as on the treatment of the 
theme in the Vatican Stanze. Of the 


general approbation with which these 


panels were received by the learned 
critics of Paris we know from 
Peiresc; and canvases from them 
later became treasures of the Orléans 


| 
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volved Allegory of the Francis- 


P. 
— E 
Ske hh :or-emgricng: Rabens’ in 
can @rder |abowe] was cosely followed in Pontius’ print [below]. 
'. 
Collection. The leardiing «f the 


Vision is æ sparitec avd free as the 
interpretat:eg. Colors are clearly in- 
dicated as a guide t» the w-avers. 
But the study ss less -laborat- than, 
for exampb, the models fer the 
Achilles ser es abow œn year later, 
where ever -oler and arrangement of 
the orname: tal bercezs are fully de- 
termined <= ar integral part of the 
conceptiom Another stage m the 
task of dening for zpestry às rep- 
resented be the ful-eeale and full- 
color carteens for The Triumph of 
the Holy Sacramezt. The ciginal 
itsa was weven im Brussels to the 
order of he Gowemmess Isbella- 
Clara-Eugeria and, om their comple- 
tion in 1623, preseated to the con- 
vent of the Barefoot Carmelites near 
Madrid. Tt= execu icr of the huge 
canvases was left mestly to assist- 
ants; but fr exanp The €ather- 
ing of the Manna p. 37] shows 
in the detal of the Israelite voman 
with skirts outspreac, how Subens 
would inset at the last mom=nt, to 
suit his eye a complete figure in the 
compositicr. Sae is ar idea sketched 
on the heroic seal- with th- same 
brilliant «enemy o paint which 
characterize his litte. sketcaes on 
panel. 


Sketching for jesti»al décer 


Besides t&3esry amc, of course, 
stained gEss, the monument! pic- 
torial expsesson of the l'orth— 
where ther: was neither fresco nor 
mosaic—lg- been restricted before 
the advent ef Rulers to theatrical 
staging. Hs ewn nature wes con- 
wecenial to “he inventon of shows and 
triumphal arches: ane his most spec- 
tacular a jiewemerts of ths kind 
were the “@men«dors cecoratDns for 
the state =atry inte Antwerp of the 
Cardinal-Ifarte Ferciaand. between 
November 1634 and Apri 1635 
Rubens made scores of desizns for 
the histones, allegomies and single 





fizares involved in this lavish adver- 
tisement to the new Governor of the 
impoverishment of his province and 
its chief port. In addition to surveil- 
lemce of the work—and virtually 
every painter in the city was brush- 
img away at the scenery he had de- 
sm#med—Rubens undertook, less than 
a month before Ferdinand was ex- 
pected, a triple expansion of the 
principal arch, the extra fields of 
which were to be painted by his own 
haad. Comparison of the brilliantly 
suggestive sketch for one of these, 
The Meeting of the Cardinal-Infante 
ad King Ferdinand of Hungary on 
tee Field of Nördlingen [p. 61], 
with that of the David and Abigail 
lo. 36] shows the resolution of a 
cemparable problem in the solemn 
meeting of many figures. Here is not 
only the continuous development of 
his pictorial ideas, which extends far 
berond the refreshment of particular 
metives, but also his much greater 
t-eedom of handling when painting 
simply to clarify at speed the ele- 
ments of his own inspiration. 


Sketching for landscapes 


Tke meeting of the royal captains 
em the eve of victory shows Rubens 
ia his grand public manner. Within 
a ew years he painted also his pri- 
va-e vision of the world in The Sun- 
set Landscape [p. 36]. “Nothing 
equals the landscapes of Titian and 
af Rubens,” wrote Delacroix: “Those 
cf the latter are the most admirable 
for the imagination. None of the 
studied detail which makes a mere 
portrait of landscape. But all the 
grandeur and bounty of nature.” 
By the golden illumination of a late 
efernoon sky, flocks wind over the 
land near Steen to the sound of the 
sh=pherd’s pipe. This pastoral poetry 
ef Flanders is attuned to the song 
ef the Venetian idylls. Yet behind 
this noble elegy to the autumnal 
countryside lies a tender lyric. In 
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the breath of paint which is Rubens' 
sketch from nature, called Landscape 
with a Farm [see p. 36], we look 
not, as in the larger picture, at sun- 
set and land and man and beast 
orchestrated into a universal har- 
mony, but instantly to the very eye 
of the day star as he sinks with the 
myriad fleeting colors of the light. 
It is a single chord of beauty heard 
once and not again. 


During the lifetime of the painter, 
Charles I of England kept Rubens’ 
first model for the Banqueting Hall 
ceiling in his own chamber at 
Whitehall. There it kept company 
with Raphael’s St. George, Leonardo 
da Vincis St. John and the other 
choicest small pictures of the Royal 
Collection. The inventories of the 
Antwerp collectors during the seven- 
teenth century list not only numerous 
sketches by Rubens himself, but 
many more made by other painters 
after his own, so desirable was the 
possession of any work by which 
to know something of their own 
Apelles. The sale catalogues of the 
next century show that the keen taste 
for a Rubens sketch never disap- 
peared; and we have, as testimony, 
Watteau's words of envious admira- 
tion after visiting a collector. Charles 
Townely, the noted connoisseur of 


antiquities in -he late eighteenth 
century, did imdeed let pass his 
chance to buy the design of The 
Triumph of Baczhus as, for him, its 
conception strayed from the author- 
ity of the sarcophagus relief of that 
subject in the Borghese Collection; 
and this perhaps marks the low 
point in appreciztion of Rubens gen- 
erally. After the chill of the Greek 
Revival, a warm and live feeling fora 
the strength of his sketches returned. 
In them the magic of Rubens may 
work again for 1s as it did for the 
Romantics, Fromentin and Delacroix 
and Burckhardt: and we may feel 
that by each sure gesture observed 
in them, now violent, now gracious, 
we can approach more closely to the 
artist himself. 

The sketches which he painted lie 
indeed at the core of our under- 
standing of his whole artistic pro- 
duction. Early im his working life, 
and in his matu-ity when no client 
or assistant wes immediately in- 
volved, he made use also of rapid 
pen jottings to Ay compositions on 
paper. In his last years, however, this i 
development of traditional Renais 
sance practice, and his own more 
essential one of interposing chalk 
studies from ife between the 
sketch and the finished work, by 
which he gave a vital reincarnation 
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Sketching for tapestry: The Gobelin tapestry for Louis XIII [be- 
low] was from Rubens’ small Vision of Constantine [zbove], 1621. 
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Sketching for festivals: Rubens’ Meeting of the Cardinal-Infante and King Ferdi- 
nand was for a triumphal arch celebrating the latter's entry in Antwerp, 1635. 


to his conceptions, both seem to have 
lapsed from his habitual method. 
The persistent growth of his mastery 
of paint, which has never been ri- 
valed, and his skill to develop a 
waole conception with a few strokes 


of the brush, supplanted those more 
restricted methods by which a 
painter draws. Proceeding from the 
full freedom of his powers, these 
late sketches seem like the last bright 
halations of an artistic apotheosis. 


How timely sculpture? continued from page 41 


archeologists, by dealers, and written 
up by critics of the day as being 
as good if not better than the mas- 
terpieces we Western peoples had 
been admiring for centuries, nay for 
thousands of years. These amusingly 
infantile products not only appealed 
to the infantilism that, with regard 
to matters like art to which we have 
not devoted hard thinking, abides in 
our breasts, but lead the young, who 
aspired to be artists, to believe that 
they could do without the sweat and 
tears of the years of traditional 
training. Scratch, daub, smear any 
which way and a critic will discover 
a deep meaning, a strange beauty, a 
revealing newness in what you have 
done.” 

This explanation, which implicitly 
accuses the critics of bad faith, has 
some elements of over-simplification 
about it. A Matisse and a Picasso 
knew how to draw as well as the 
most finished old master before they 
went in for a style inspired by the 
art of savages and children. Nor can 
we neglect the influence of geometri- 
cal forms and the dynamic elegance 
of the machine. Art was anthropo- 
morphic as long as the center of the 
universe was man, but now that 
man's robot, the machine, threatens 
to take over, it is not surprising that 
artists should deify it and look to it 
for inspiration. Geza de Francovich 
tells us, in his recent magnificent 
book, Benedetto Antelami, Architetto 
e Scultore, e Arte del Suo Tempo 
(Electa, Florence), that the mediae- 
val craftsman was not the humble 
executor of clerical ideas that cer- 
tain students of iconography have 
presented to us. “Often he had no- 
tions of theological literature just 
as extensive as those of the clergy 
and knew just as much Latin as 
they." Likewise, the artist of today is 
not always the ignorant and fatuous 
boy whom Berenson has described 
as above. Metaphysics, mathematics 


and engineering have taken the place 
of theology in his background; and 
since the modern deity is the ma- 
chine, he is a votary not of beauty 
but of mechanics. 

Antelami, architect and sculptor ef 
the Baptistery of Parma, was first 
influenced by the transformations of 
Classical art in Provence and the 
Ile-de-France. “He aspired to broad, 
solemn rhythms, to a majestic and 
hieratic monumentality which he 
achieved by the insistent use of 
forms, draperies and gestures in 
symmetrical composition." The mod- 
ern sculptor repudiates Classical art, 
but if we admit that primitive art 
and the reign of the machine are 
his cultural background, we shall 
see that he goes about his work in 
a no less logical a way. Antelami 
stylized by letting the accent fall cn 
powerfully massive volumes, creating 
effects of square, rough plasticity, 
expressing intense states of mird 
with the simplest means and pickir.g 
up aspects of daily life shorn of 
merely anecdotal character and filled 
with “the symbolic value of a humen 
race whose most humble acts a-e 
penetrated by the divine." Although 
Francovich rightfully mistrusts over- 
emphasis on social influences, he 
cannot help seeing in “the vigor and 
force, the solid concreteness” of 
Antelami’s human forms, a glorifica- 
tion of the middle class, which just 
at this time (the beginning of the 
thirteenth century) was becoming to 
the fore in Italy. It is for this reasen 
that we find in him characteristies 
very different from “the aristocratic 
refinement, courtly reserve and ner- 
vous sensitivity against a  bacx- 
ground of meditation and spiritual- 
ity" manifest in contempqraneous 
sculpture of the Ile-de-France. 

Antelami's stylization is no more 
than a ripple compared to the great 
waves of the moderns. But in the 
figures which Giacometti thins to the 
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heads which a Smith and a Gonzalez 
boil down to geometrical projec- 
tions, the bodies which an Arp or a 
Moore call “human coneretions,” we 
find no glorification of man, but his 
reduction to the simplest geometrical 
forms, to volume which might per- 
tain to some matter other than 
human flesh, to anonymous and col- 
lective mediocrity in a universe 
whose ideal is the machine. And is 
not the dizzy speed which Berenson 
has noted in this disintegration or, 
as Ortega y Gasset would call it, 


denumanizauon OI art, paralel 
with that of scientific progress, 
which in the space of a few decades 
has given the machine an ever 
greater role? In a world like ours, 
the Classical ideal. the religious 
image—glorifying its own body as a 
temple of the spirit—are as out of 
place as an incongruous intrusion 
into a Surrealist collage. The appro- 
priate symbols are rather the match- 
stick men, the breadloaf men, the 
debased human coinage of Arp, 
Moore, Giacometti and their follow- 
ers. 


New classic of sculpture continued from page 39 


intimates that its Praxitelean proto- 
type probably was of bronze. Such 
a prototype, separated by only fifty 
years from Praxiteles, who made his 
Knidian Aphrodite “under the direct 
inspiration of the goddess,’ accord- 
ing to Pliny, shows how near it 
was to the great age of Greek sculp- 
ture. After that, with Alexander’s 
world conquests and the diffusion of 
Greek culture, the appealing Aphro- 


dite theme became progressively 
sentimentalized. But, as the creative 
impulse waned, the later Hellenistic 
sculptors — encouraged perhaps by 
the enlightened taste of some of 
their Roman patrons— turned to 
making copies of the earlier proto- 
types, thus unknowingly preserving, 
in replicas such as this, works which 
are still in the full blaze of their 
spiritual tradition. 


Rouault at the Modern Museum continued from page 23 


include, because of the war, an ade- 
quate selection of that portion of the 
artists work owned in Europe, and 
that hence the current show is in the 
nature of completion. While twenty- 
eight of the paintings now being 
shown—less than half of the total of 
sixty-eight—have been lent from Eu- 
rope, it is worth noting that eighteen, 
or most of these European loans, are 
anonymously credited te “Private 
Collection, France” as the lender. 
This is a familiar Gallic euphemism 
for works of art at least tacitly for 
sale and which ultimately find their 
way to the best of all possible takers, 
the American art market. 

As that moment of arrival would 
have been confidently worth waiting 
for a little longer, the intense popu- 
larity of Rouault’s work may alse 
have had something to do with the 
Museum’s repetitive stress upon him. 
And indeed no better proef could be 
submitted than the enormous and 
enthusiastic crowds which have been 
eratifyingly filling its galleries since 
the Rouault show opened on March 
31. The fact is that Rouault’s paint- 
ings have gradually become—and 
especially since the end »f the last 
war—the most popular, amd the most 


expensive, spiritual merchandise 
among all contemporary art. I say 
ce . * . ,* Bi- 

spiritual merchandise” advisedly, 


and not merely in the sense of the 
Barclay Street vendors of liturgical 
objects who refer to these as “church 
goods.” What I mean by such “mer- 
chandise” is art of spiritual content or 
subject-matter that is not for liturgi- 
cal use and, in fact (as Dr. Wind so 
brilliantly shows in his lecture ab- 
stracted in this issue), cannot even 
enter a Catholic church, according 
to the strong negative of a Papal 
encyclical. 

Does this not postulate that the 
profoundest appeal of Rouault’s art 
lies, rather than in its direct religious 
content, in its appeal te romantic 
emotion? I emphasize appeal here for 
significant reasons. For one, the con- 
tent of the pictures is fully gone into 
by Dr. Vind. For another. it is only 


some thirteen years ago that I called 
Rouault “one of the greatest living 
painters, if not actually the greatest," 
and I wrote of him with admittedly 
great emotional tension. I no longer 
think of him nearly as highly, and I 
know why I have so decidedly 
changed my mind. Around 1940 we 
were living under the impact of the 
war, then just getting under its most 
terrible way, and filled with still more 
dire forebodings: I now feel certain 
I then supplied out of my own inner 
consciousness a degree of spiritual 
tension which was not actually pres- 
ent in Rouault’s pictures, but was 
associated by me with his subject 
matter and its eternal, but then espe- 
cially penetrating, subject matter— 
precisely and literarily, subject mat- 
ter. Obviously, subject matter is no 
defect in a work of art—but the 
pathos must be within the art, not 
merely in the age-old associations of 
the religious symbols Rouault knew 
to paint so categorically. It is true, of 
course, that equivalent conditions of 
world strain still prevail, and that 
Rouaults paintings may still be as 
effective to others as they were to me. 
But the fact remains that my feeling 
for Rouaults art has proved to be 
transitory and evanescent. The sense 
of deeply-felt spiritual experience 
has become replaced by an objective 
attitude towards his pictures as paint- 
ing. This attitude may be partly con- 
ditioned by the strong orientation 
towards texture and matiére which is 
a major quality of postwar painting. 

What once seemed Rouault’s rich, 
sensuous surfaces have not changed 
in themselves, but they no longer 
awaken the same reaction. Rouault 
seems now to have used heavy pig- 
ment and his heavily jeweled color 
not as a result of “action” while 
painting towards his inner vision of 
the finished picture, but actually as a 
kind of embellishment or ornament, 
almost as an embroidery on the sur- 
face which has nothing to do with the 
structure beneath. Thus it has some- 
thing of the momentary attractive- 
ness and yet also of the ultimately 
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annoying cloyingness of very heavy 
icing on a cake. 

Beyond the surface itself, the cele- 
brated “stained-glass” style—with its 
heavy black lines—plays a not dis- 
sociated role in Rouault’s painting. 
While, as previously noted, in 
mediaeval glass the black lines or 
leading are structural only to the 
giass and often dissect the pictorial 
composition at many arbitrary points, 
in Rouault’s painting they not only 
serve as compositional! outlines, they 
are often quite awkward composi- 
tional correctives. “Pas d'emporte- 


ment du pinceau!" warned Cézanne; 
but Rouault has not only drawn with 
the brush, he has literally composed, 
while drawing, with it. 

Is this criticism too subjective? 
Perhaps, yet every critic ought to be 
entitled, nay required, to say why he 
has been wrong. Rouault may still 
prompt a sense of religious experi- 
ence, but it is likely to be religious 
experience already implicit in his 
spectator. As a painter, his place is 
far below the great trio of Parisizn 
masters with whom he has been over- 
estimatedly ranked. A.M.F. 


Sculpture time at the Whitney continued from page 43 


it seems to call for a special installa- 
tion if it would be acceptable or even 
clear. George Rickey’s Little Ma- 
chine of Unconceived Use is an ele- 
gant trifle compounded of ideas bor- 
rowed from Gabo and Calder and it 
stirs itself into action if anyone 
breathes near it. Other pieces worthy 


of commendation are these: Ruth 
Vodicka's sturdy William Tell; 
Charles Umlauf’s studious Prome- 


theus; Marianna Pineda’s Head of a 
Young Girl; Joseph Cornell’s Ge- 
mini-Orion; José de Creeft’s Enigma; 
and Archipenko's Egyptian Motif. 
The watercolors and drawings in 
this exhibition, like the sculptures 
say good-bye to classicism, for the 
most part, with extreme nonchalance. 
At the same time there are one or 
two stand-bys for the technics that 
were current before some of these 
modernists were born, and it must 
be allowed that they say something 
worth saying and say it with 
eloquence. The two most prominent 
in this category are, as you might 
almost guess, Ogden Pleissner and 
Andrew Wyeth. Pleissners Summer 
Rain, Montmartre is a picture of a 
funny but delightful little house 
squeezed into and almost buried by 
the roadside . . . Wyeth's September 
Sea is quite consciously expert, and 
probably none the worse for that and 


Hugo Robus’ plaster One to Another: 
"scintillating wit" 





no doubt will be looked upon by many 
as the best watercolor in the show. 

Among the very modern contriba- 
tors Stephen Pace sets the—I wes 
about to make a pun—but I guess 
you know what I mean. His Tempest 
No. 3 is Tempest, No. l, as far as I 
am concerned. It is a terrifically 
tumultuous affair, as though waters 
were pounding over rocky cliffs, and 
the handling of the theme is both 
elegant and thrilling... John Marin's 
Approaching Fog is probably even 
more masterly but it is reserved 
in manner, and we are so used 
to Marins now that it is not a 
surprise . . . James Lechay’s Ferris 
Wheel and Totem Pole and Joe 
Jones’ Evening Star are studies of 
night effects, quite carefully thought 
out and skillfully painted and escape, 
as by a miracle, from being hard... 
The same may be said of Paul Cad- 
mus' portrait of Enzo, De Hirsh 
Margulies’ Blue Weather and Draw- 
ing No. 1 by Alfred Russell... And 
among the relentlessly black-and- 
whites there are several, as usual, 
that might be classed as mere scrib- 
bling; but this harsh reproach is not 
to be leveled at Jackson Pollock and 
Philip Guston. Guston's contribution 
is slight but it has a certain “flow”; 
and Pollock’s spots of black do 


achieve an effect of richness. 
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Greenwich, Conn. Ansbacher Art Seb., Kent 
House. e. June 20-Aug. 8. $100. Jessie Ans 
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Middletown, Conn. Wesleyan Univ. osë. 
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York, N. Y. 
Westport, Conn. 
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Classes, Ocean Ave. a, June 22-Seot, 5. Reg, 
cont, Roger Deering, Box 123, REwennebunk- 


port, Me. 

Fisher Art Sch. a,f,j. July-Sept. $100. War. 
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of Pug, 
te June 
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504, 2 W. 15th St., New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Scott. Carbes Seb. of Art, 


126 Mass. Ave. aedd. June 2 -Aug. 14. 
Reg. ta June 22. $70; reg. fee $5. 

New England Sch. of Art, 285 Huntington 
Ave. agd Opens Jane 1. Reg. to Tune 22. £00. 
Vesper George Sch. of Art, 44 S:. Botoiph 
St. ag. July GAng, 14. Reg. to Jury 15. BPS. 
Cummington, Mass. Cummington Sch. of 


the Arts. ad. July @-Aug. 16 Reg. to Jely 
|. $300. Francia Golfing, Benniogton (£o 


lege, Bennington, Vt. 
E. Gloucester, Mass. Romans Sch. of che 
Arts, Gallery on the Moora. c.b June 29. 
Sept. 4. $150 per 9 wke.; $25 per wk. 
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aca. July 5-Aug. 30. $100. 54 W. 74 St, 
New York, N. 

Lenox, Mass. Tnt Summer Art adh., 
Wheatleigh Park. a. July 6.Aug. 26. $3 mer 
session, 9124 Ave. A., Hrookiyn, *. Y. 
Nantucket, Mass. Korr Sch. of Art. Wask- 
ington St. a,b,f. July 6.Sept. 4. S100: $15 
per wk. Peter Kerr, 1608 20 Srn, Washingtan, 
D. C. to June 15. 

N. Truro, Mass. Farnsworth Sen. 
Box 78. æ. June 29.Sept. 4. $120. 
Pittsfield, Mass. Berkshire Mus. à Joly Aag. 
Provincetown, Mass., Busa Sch. 600 Cae- 
mereial St. 2,6. Peter Busa, 203 W. 14 St, 
N. Y. Morris Davidson Sch. of Med. Pre, 
Miller Hill Rd. a.d. June 8.Sept. + $3160. 65 
W. 56 St., New York, N, Y. Hans Hofmann 
Sch. of Fine Arts, 76 Commercial >t. a. June 
15.Sept. 4, $150 entire season. 52 W. 8 St, 
N. Y. Mori Margo Art Seminar. a. laly b 
Aug. 31. 875, Jan Gelb, 966 Third Ave., New 
York, N. Y 

Pfeiffer Ptg. Classes, 4 Mechanic St. a. 
May l.Oct. 1. Reg. continuous. 810.8200. 
Rockport, Mass., E. Neuman, 2 Rowe Awe., 
Pigeon Cove. a. June 15.Sept. 15. $20 per 
wk.; $70 per mo. Elas Newman, 201 W. 16 
St., New Werk, N, Y. 
loseph Newman Art Sch.. 


of ért, 


28 Seuth Ral, 
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Bearskin Neck. a. lune 20- Sept. 10. $15 per 
3 lessons. 1 W. 67 St., New York, N. Y. 
Stonehenge Gall, 105 Granite St. a. Starts 
June 15. $15 per wk.; $50 per mo. 
Woodward Outdoor Ptg. Seb., 37 Main St. 
a, July-Aug. 45 per mo. 

Truro, Mass. Truro Summer Art Sch. a. 
July 6-Sept, 4. $35.8100. Ella F. Jackson, 50 
Lefferts Ave, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Trringham, Mass. Tyringham Ptg. Class. 
dd. July-Aug. Reg. to June 30. $30 per mo. 
George Picken, Tyringham, Mass. 
Durham, N. H. Univ. of N. H. Summer 
Session. a,b,c,d,e,f. June 29.Aug. 7, Heg. 
to July 6. $65-$80. 

Kingston, R. L. U. of R. L Summer Art 
Workshop. a. Jane 29-Aug. 1. Reg. to June 29. 
Manchester, Vt. Art Center. a,d. July-Aug. 
$i} per wk. Eni Kaufman, 404 Riverside 
Drive, New York, N. Y. 
Fe, Wright Sch. 
$19.50 per wk. 
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time; $25 part time, 

Bruffale, N. Y. State Univ, Teachers reg 
1330 RE Ave. a,b,d,j. June 29.Aug. 
Aug. 9.22. Reg. to June 30. $12.50 per ad 
hr.; $14 per undergrad. hr. 


Art Seb., 
$45 fell 


Univ. of Buffalo SoRimer Session. June 29. 
Aug. 8 {incl artists) ; Aug. 10-Sept. 19 
(coll. stad.). 


Chautauqua, N. Y. Chautauqua Art Ctr. 
ab, fj. July 6-Aug. 28. 820 per pt. credit. 
Syracuse Univ.; $5 per wk. non-credit. 
East Hampton, L. i, N. Y. Victor De 
Pauw. abed. Qu Aug. 154 West 57 St, 
New York, N. 

Hampton iur N. Y. Harry Shoulberg Art 
Seb. West Tiana Rd. a,c. June 15-Sept. 13. 
$19 per wk. 567 6 Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Forest Hills and Jamaica, N. Y. Caton 
Rose Inst. of Fine Arts, 72.72 112 St., For- 
est Hills. a,b,c,d.f.g, hi. June-July. Reg. 
ta July 6. 825.8110. 86.19 150 St, Jamaica, 
id NX 

Kew Gardens, N. Y. Kew Gardens Art Ctr., 
84-03 Cathbert Rd. a. lune 15-Aug. 31, Reg. 
continuous. 

New York, N. Y. Amer. Art Sch., 154 W. 
$56 St. c.g. June l.Aug, 28, $30 per 4 wks. 
Art Students League, 215 W. 57 St. ag. 
June j-Ang. 28. Reg. cont. $27 per mo. 
Barile Art Class, 32 Union Sq. ac. june. 
Oct, $12.835. 

Citron Atelier, 32 Union Sq. a. July-Ang. $40. 
Columbia Univ. Seh. of Pre. and Senlip. 


a,b,d. July 6-Aug. 14. Reg. to July 3. $25 
per pt. 
Craft Students League af mo Nr i40 


W. 22 St. m,b,f. lune July 24 
3.hr. lessons. 

Diamondiam Sch. of Art, 
Lenssen Fine Arta Lessons, 
d. $5-810 per lesson. 
McDowell Sch, of Fashion Design, 71 W. 45 
$1. i. Reg. 
wk. course. 
New Sch., 66 W. 12 St. a,b,c. June l-Áug. 6. 
Parsons Sch. of Des., 136 E. 57 St. ag. 
July 6.Aug. 14. Reg. July 6. $60.8125 per 
conse. 

Arthur Schwieder, 86 W. 40 St. a, lune i- 
Sept. 1. $40 per mo. afternoons; $25 eves, 
YM.YWHA, Lex. Ave. and 92 St, a. june 
July, $9-816 per mo. 

Nyack, N. Y. Design Workshop. a,b,d. Cont. 
$43 per course, Ralph M. Pearson, 288 
Piermont Ave. Nyack, N. Y. 

Rachester, N. Y. Sch. for Amer. Craftsmen, 
65 Plymouth Ave, S. Lj. July 6-Aug. 14. 
$125. 

Sag Harbor, N. Y. Prickett Sch. of Ptg, 


. $23 per 8 


SL E. 10 St. a. 
i06 E. 17 Sr. 


Sea. iw Studio. a. June Sept. Reg. to 
Sept. L $£5 per day, Box 324, Sag Harber, 
N, Y, 


Syracuse, N. Y, Syracuse Univ, Sch. of 
Art. medh dde June 29.Aug. 7. 

White Plains, N. Y. Westchester Workshop. 
County Center. af, July 6-Aug. 14. Reg. 
to July 7. 89 per class, 

Woodstock, N. Y. Archipenko Art Sch. 
s,Qb,f. june 15-Sept. 1. Reg. from May L 
1947 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Art Students League. ag. July 6-Aug. 29. 
Reg. cont, $27 per mo. 215 W., 57 St, New 
York, N. Y. 

Tschacbasov Ptg. classes. ef. June 15-Aug. 30. 
New Hope, Pa. Wide Water Studio. a. 
May-Sept. $5 per class. Bob't, McClellan, 
Bex 308, New Hope, Pa. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Tyler Sch. of Fine Arts. 
Temple Univ. a,b,c,d.f,g, rk. June 29-Aug. 7. 
Reg. to June 30. $90. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Acad. of Creative Arts, 
117 Fourth Ave. a,b,f,g, hi. Cont. $44 per 
mo. Fall-time class; $22,50 part time. 
Carnegie College of Fine Arta, Schenley 
Park. a,À. ine. 23.July 31. Reg. to June 22. 
Washington, D. €. Lee Atkyns Studio 
Classes, 4712 Wisconsin Ave., N W. a. 
May 25-Sept. 25. $35 per 6-wk. term. 
George Washington Univ. ad. June 22.Aug. 
to June 23. $14 per cred. hr. Art 
Dept, 2110 G, St. 


South 


University, Ala. Univ. of Ala. a,b,d,f. Starts 
June 8. Reg. to June 6. $25.50. 


May 8-July 20. 875.8100 per 4 
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BLACK MOUNTAIN. COLLEGE 
SUMMER INSHTUTE AN. ARTS 


JUNE 22- AUGUST 29. 
PAINTING AND DRAWING 
ESTEBAN VICENTE 
JOSEPE FIORE 


Ceramics: Daniel Rhwees, Warren Mackenzie, 
Peter Voulkos, Karere Xarnes, David Weinrib: 


Dance: Merce  Currisgham; Music: Stefan 
Wolpe, David Tuccr Mme. Irma Wolpe, 
Josef Marx; Theatre Wesley Huss 


WRITE: REGISTRAE, BLACK MOUNTAIN 
COLLEGE, BLACE MOUNTAIN, N. C, 
SCHOOL 


™ CUMMINGTO of ARTS 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS in 
Painting e Music e 
July 6 —Aug. 16 


Painting — Theedoros Stamos 
Writing — Fraasis Goffing, 
Hcar» Duncan 
Music— Akm Hovhannes, 
Carl Mosbache , Sydney Harth 
Address all inguirise to: Francis Goffing. 
Bennington Colies& Bennington, Vt. 


€———— M0 


Writing 





Ady-rcising, Fashion, interior, 
serve as critics. 3-year sourses. Also B.S. degree 


NEW YORK| PARSONS 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
PARIS Themagh professional training in 
ITALY bus We Venter ainian: 

Leasisg professional designers 
through N.Y.U. Summe: school, 8.0.7.0. Approved 

Tor Veterzrs, Catalogs. 
Box N, 136 E. 57th S£, New York 22, N. Y. 
STANLEY 


WOODWARD 


OUTDOOR PA: NTING CLASSES 
JULY & AUGUST 
for further infomation address, 
ROCKPOET, MASS. 


Dain aad Be Happy 


Careerists; Hobbyists; Ssut-ins; Learn Know-How 
of Oils. !2 Basic Howe-Lessons for Beginners; 
24 for Advanced Pabbrwess; or Random Refresher 
Course. All with Air Mal Critiques; Buy One hy 
Gne. No time limit. Brochure free. $1 Brings Spe- 
cial Offer Trial Lessee “Specify Course), Lista. of 
Materials to Buy and Co-or-Sight Tester. UE 


ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT 
Sea-Falcon Studio, Sec Harbor, N. Y., U.S.A. 


m e a PA A tre ne s rr emm reet eoo 


GEORGE BARBER 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
July é-Éugust 3l 
UNUSUAL LOCATION ~~A PRIV ATE ISLAND 
OFF THE CONNECTICUT COAST 
Small student classes, zio some available working 
space for professional actis. Living accommodations, 


Write: 59 W. EE st, Mew York City 
{After july i, Sony Creek, Conn. 


p———5^—————AE— a A HOA EA gn, 


XAVIER J. BARILE 


Private Studio Class ir FAINTING TECHNIQUE 

Life e Portrait a Still- . fe & Creative Composition 

SPECIAL SESSIONS: MON. & THURS. Evenings, 
SATUFLAYS I-4 


Landscape Pointing starting lune 6 
WE GO OUTDOCRS, Special i3 Week Course 
SATURDAYS 1-5 PLM. 
individual Instruction. Eeginners & Advanced. Apply 
Barilo Art Class, 32 Umen Sa., N. Y.C. OR 3-3558 


a a ty Nt AAAA ANEN A AAAA M IN A EA EA AAAA E AAAA arredi e i Ma at 4 qa si mda Peel iiid i 


illinois Wesleye1 University 


SCHOOL OF ART 


BLeeMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
Four-year course leas rg to a Bachelor of Fine 


Arts Degree with majer in Painting, Printmak- 
ing, Sculpture, or Coe mercial Art; Bachelor of : 
Arts Degree with macer in Art. Individual abili- | 
| ties stressed. AW fa uty members exhibiting | 
artists, Teaching ceni sicates. | 
| Address inquiries te Rupert Kilgore, PIE ri 


$ 
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The SUMMER SCHOOL of PAINTING 


Saugatuck, Michigan * Elsa Ulbricht, Director 


e JUNE 29 
FORTY-THIRD AUGUST 29 
Enroll now in classes in 1953 


Painting e Graahic Arts e Crafts 
for whole or part of NINE WEEKS under ten. 
Distinguished  Krtist-instructors. 

Send for folder, Box = WA © Veteran approved 


WTallahassee, Fim Fla. State aiv. sb. fg.- 
Pi. June 15-Aue 8. Reg. to June 75. 
Tarpon Springs Fla. Jnw. = Fla Swmmer 
Art Sch., Ville ?lumosa. an jun L-July 
ims. $30-$60. Dew. of Am, Priv. of Fla, 
Gainesville, Fla 
Athens, Ga. VU. of Ga. e ,/j. Fuze 17- 
E 23. Reg. sa June !'9. $4—5197. 
exington, Ky niv. of Ey  ,5d. Jue 22- 
Aug. 15. Reg. to June 27. 55 per cred. hr. 
"Murray, Ky. Murray State Coll. College 
Station. a,d. S: June & Ee. to Ju e 11. 
New Orleans, Be. Jom Mc Sady art Sch., 
910 Bourbon St xc,d,g3. Bes June 15 Reg. 
& June 1. $40 mo. ful times half<ime $20. 
Nu La. Southwestem= Inst of Arts, 
51 Jordan St. =b. June i-Emy 11 Reg. to 
une l. $30 pew erm. 
lack Mounte, N. C. Wieck Ut. Coll. 
z,f. June 22.Awg 29. Reg. cw-tinueus ($500 
ncl. rm., bd.) 
MBurnsville, N. ©. Bumsvill Sch. of Fine 
Arts. a. July MEAug. 28. Re=. to Jue, 20. 
N20 per wk. G. *. Ivy. Dep of Act, Wom- 
ans College U.E.—., Greensbors, N. Z. ~urns- 
ville Ptg. Clase. a. fume T.Sep. i $35 
ner 2 wks.; $1: C per D wks 301 W. Mont- 
zomery St., M Tedgeville, Ge. 
enderson, N. €. Huckleberry M. Work- 
shop. a,f,k. Beg July 5. Rx. to Juse 25. 
10 per wk. plas $35 rm., be 
enland, N. C “enland Sch sf Hamdirrafts. 
J.k. June 1-Au-. 22. Rez. = Aue. -. $15 
yer wk. tuition om , beard $&Z5-$5 pe day. 
“Chattanooga, Tenn. Uni-. = Chatta ooga, 
EMcCalie Ave. aod. June &Ju 155 Jury 16- 
Aug. 21. $9 per =m. hr. 
noxville, Tem». Univ. of "enn. a;.,j,j,!. 
fune 15-Aug. 2-7. College of Deme E., Univ. 
»f Tenn. 
femphis, Temr. Memphs cad. of Arts, 
30 Adams Ave. a,b,f.,j. Joe lxJuy 25. 
[825 per class, caw; $20 per cams; eve. 
Muktington, W^ Va. Marsie!l Cell. -a,d,j. 
‘une 2.July 10. mly 3-Aug. DD Heg June 6; 
uly 18. $15. 
Richmond, Vc. Fichmeond P—essicnal Inst., 
;oll. of William-end Mary, © W. Fr-nklin 
St. a,d,g. June B-Aug. 14. Bee. to Juve 18. 
89.50 per sem. le cred. 


“Middle West 


Fayetteville, Ame. Une. of ark. 2,c d,g.k. 
une 8-July 17; July 20-Aw= 28. Re. to 
uly 25. $25. 
;olorado Spraes, Calo. Fee Ars enter 
ch., 30 W. Dak. «,c,d. June —Aug 7. $135. 
Denver, Colo. Art Center, W9 15th St. 
,d,g. June 15-Sest. 15. Rez. -ntinwou-. $75. 
Jniv. of Denver Univ. Ear- a,d. ,j. June 
2-Aug. 28. Rez. to June 23 3H ger credit 
sour. 
volden, Colo Lookout M. Summe Art 
samp. a,d,g. Auz. 1-8. Rez. - Jul 35. $48 
mncl. rm., bd. Denver Art Cemter, 12° 15th 
t., Denver, Cl. 
»reeley, Cola State Cell. of Fuesation. 
,Q,f,h,j. June Aug. 14. $455. 
arbondale, IF Southern I. Uni. c d,f,g. 
une 16-Aug. 7. 
‘chicago, Ill. Amer. Acad. f Ar, 25 E. 
ackson Blvd. amg,i. June 2—Aug. 21. Reg. 
o June 15. $9¢. 
Jniv. of Ill., Bary Pier. ace jun 2 Aug. 
S. Reg. to Jem 20. 82€ p= five bes. or 
iore, Ill. res.: “75 now-res. 
Macgmb, Ill. Vester» Il. Sate fol), 900 
. Adams. a,2.¢A,j. June July 17 July 
7-Aug. 21. Reg. June & Jal» 7. $75. 
rbana, Ill. Jeiv. of IIL -ò,c,d7,j- June 
9-Aug. 15. 

i ndianapolis, Ded. Jcùn Herren àrt Sch., 

Sew and Penna Sts. cf. Jæe l&Juw 24. 
25-$55. 
outh Bend, Ime. Notre Dam» Jnivon,f.d,e.f. 
une 19-Aug. © Reg. to Jum !9, $31 full 

Mime; $20 per sem. hr. :part-tme. 
owa City, Foma. State aiv. of Iowa. 
»b,c,d,e,f,g,h,j une 16-Ang 2. 
days, Kansas. Yt. Hays Sta= Goll a.5,d,f.- 
Jk. Beg. Jusme 2. Rez. to ame 3. $45.50 
ves.; $82 50 nemres. 

Manhattan, Fes. Kenses Sate Dol. a,b, 
,d,e,f,g,h,ij,k..June l.Auz. Reg Jue 1-2. 

Edrian, Mich Siena Heig- College Cer- 
mics Seminar. & June 22-A@ |. Beg from 
fay 1, limited membership. 

'loomficld His, Mich. Combroek Acad. 
M Art, Lone Pire Rd. z,bd —*5,5,j. June 22. 
mug. l. Reg. t» June 22. 81 * tuitn- $165 
m., board. 
Jetroit, Mich Art Sch. of Soc. of Arts & 
rafts, 47 Watsem St. a,f. Joe 22 Avz. 14. 
leg. to June 2*&. $100 full—mme; 52% part- 
Mme. Day, eve 
»rand Rapids. Mich. Kesd T Sch o Des., 
45 Fountain St. N. E. egl. Starte June 
. Reg. open. $ 95. 
Tolland, Mich Art Sch. of the Crafts 
uild, 380 168 Ave. «,b.%,7 June@Oce. $10 
mmer wk. 
„eland, Mich  .eelan:u Summer Ar Sch. 
June 23-July 31. Reg. t June 2. $15 
p to 5 cred. Mich. State «I. At Dept, 
Lansing, Mic. 
augatuck, WEA. Summer Sch. o Ptg. 
jk. June 2— Aug. 29. 
th, Minn: Univ. of Miex. 22€» E. 5th. 
Ti. Beg. A 15; July © E»g. June 
o; July 20. 

Minneapolis, Winn. Jni-. = Mim. a,b,c, 
k. June 15-Jal 18; ‘uly ZL Aug. 22 Reg. 
ə July 20. $555 per ‘erm. 
t£. Paul, Mize. Sch ci sec. Ams, 97 
ast 5 St. a,&, .d,f,.g,^,l. Jeme lAug. 20. 
seg. to June 15. $100. 
ransas City, Mee. Kansas * y U iv. 5100 

BNockhill Road xf. June I-J3uly 17 Rez. 
» June 5. $36. ger 3.cred. cre. 


nie à "f enon 


Kirieswille, Mo. Northeast Mo. State Teach- 
ers ell. a,d,j. June 1-Aug. 6. Reg. to June 
2. MI 

Sprzzfield, Mo. Southwest Mo. State Coll. 
a,b,e tj. June 3-Aug. 4. Reg. to June 4. 
$26. per 3 or more courses. Box 168, State 
Coil. Springfield, Mo. 

Bowing Green, Ohio. Bowling Green State 
Univ a,5,d,g,j. June 15-Aug. 7. Reg. to 
June -5. 340-$60 (approx.). 

Cineianati, Ohio. Art Acad. of Cincinnati, 
Ede- Park. a,g. June 15-Aug. 7. Reg. to 
July-*. $70. 

Clez-'and, Ohio. Cleveland Inst. of Art, 
1144 Juniper Rd. a,5.f,4,j. June 1-12; June 
15-] ly 24; July 27-Sept. 4. Reg. Ist day 
eac} session. $46.50 per term 3 cred. 
Coos Sch of Art, 6300 Euclid Ave. a,g. 
June 3-Aug. 28. Reg. to June 15. $105. 
MacSzon, Wis. Univ. of Wis. a,b,c.f,g,j. 
June 26-Aug. 21. Rez. to July 3. $60. 
Milweukee, Wis. Wis. State Coll., 3103 N. 
Dowemer. a,b,f,;j. June 22-July 31. Reg. to 
June 23. 


W est 


Phaenmix, Ariz. Ariz. Sch. of Art, 44 N. Ist 
Ave 3,g. June 15-Aug. 7. Reg. to June 12. 
Terme. Ariz. Ariz. State Coll. a,b,d,f,j. 
June 8-July 11; July 13-Aug. 15. Reg. to 
June 13; July 18. $7 50 per sem. hour. 
Tuc-en, Ariz. Univ of Ariz. a,d. June 8- 
July ; July 13-Aug. 15. $7.50 per sem. hour. 
Ber eley, Calif. Univ. of Calif., Sch. of 
Arclütectire. b. June 22-Aug. 1. Reg. to 
June 20. 851. 

Clas=mont, Calif. Inst. of Art, Harper Hall. 
a,b". June 22-July 31. Reg. to June 24. 
$15 =r unit. 

Cor-*a del Mar, Calif. Brandt-Dike Sch., 
405 Goldenrod Ave. a. June 29-Aug. 8. Reg. 
to J lw 4. $70. 

Cor~nado, Calif. Sch. of Fine Arts, 176 C 
Ave a,b.c,d,g. June 22.Aug. 14. Reg. con- 
tinue ts. $60. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Univ. of Southern Calif., 
351€ Univ. Ave. a,b,c,d,e,f,i,j,l. June 22. 
Aug 30. $19 per unit. 

Woc3oury Coll., 1027 Wilshire Blvd. c,g,i,l. 
May E8-Aug. 7. Reg. to May 18. $115. 
Oak-end, Calif. Calif. Coll. of Arts & Crafts, 
5212 Broadway. a,b,c,d,f,g,h,i,j,k,l. July 6- 
Aug 14. Reg. to July 6. $30 per course. 
San. Francisco, Calif. Acad. of Advertising 
Art, 47 Kearny St. a,c,d,g,i. June 29-Aug. 7. 
Reg. *o June 27. $75. 

Cali. Sch. of Fine Arts, 800 Chestnut. 
a,b, d.f,g,k. June 29-Aug. 7. Reg. to July 6. 
$58. 

Sansa Barbara, Calif. Univ. of Calif. a,d. 
June 29-Aug. 8. Reg. to July 3. $51. 
Stoelcton, Calif. Coll. of the Pacific, No. 
Pacme Ave. a,f. June 22-July 24; July 27- 
Aug 28. Reg. to June 23. $15 per unit. 
Bozman, Mont. Mont. State Coll. a,b,c,f,j. 
June :5-Aug. 21. Reg. June 15-20. Fee varies. 
Linealn, Neb. Univ. of Neb. d,f. June 11- 
July 31. Reg. to June 18. $7.50 per credit 
hour. 

Alb--querque, N. M. Univ. of N. M. d,f.j. 
June 15-Aug. 7. Reg. to June 13. $11.$15 
per sredit hour. 

Las * egas, N. M. Highlands Univ. a,c,d,f,j,k. 
June 15-July 17; July 20-Aug. 21. 

Sansa Fe, N. M. Hill & Canyon Sch. of 
the acts, 1005 Canyon Rd. a,b,c,z,j. June 21. 
Reg continuous. $100. 

Tao, N. M. Univ. of N. M., Taos Field 
Sch Harwood Fndn. a,d. June 22.Aug. 14. 
Reg to June 22. $100 per term, credit; $20 
per wk. non-credit. 

Corvellis, Ore. Ore. State Coll. a. June 22. 
Aug 14. Reg. to July 3. $55 per term. 
Portland, Ore. Mus. Art Sch., S. W. Park 
at Madison. a,f. June 22-July 30. Reg. to 
June 22. $21 plus lab. fee. 

Delors, Texas. Southern Methodist Univ., 
Hill-rest Ave. a. June 4-July 15. Reg. to 
June H. $60. 

Deren, Texas. No. Texas State Coll. c,d,- 
f.z- =l. June 8-July 18; July 20-Aug. 14. Reg. 
June 12; July 23. $22 ($50 out-of-state.) 
Deren, Tex. Texas State Coll. for Women. 
a.d. .£,j. June 3-July 15. Reg. to June 5. 
25 ger class, day; $20 per class, eve. Box 
365€ TSCW Sta., Denton, Tex. 

LutE?wck, Tex. Texas Technological Coll. 
a.b, .d,e,f,g. June 4-July 15; July 16-Aug. 27. 
Reg June 6; July 17. $17.50. 
Nac»gdoches, Texas. Austin State Coll. 
a,d, ..&. Beg. June 8 Reg. to June 11. $15-$50. 
Pullman, Wash. State Coll. a,b,c. June 15- 
Aug 7. Reg. to June 15. $28.50. 

Sea*te, Wash. Burnley Sch. of Art, 905 E. 
Pine St. a,g,;;. June through Aug. Reg. con- 
tinus. $44 per mo. 


c 


Fo «ign and Territories 


Bant, Alberta, Can. Banff Sch. of Fine 
Arte a,f,j,k,.l. June 22.Sept. 12. Reg. contin- 
uous $30-$60. 

Edenton, Alberta, Can. Univ. of Alberta. 
d.g- Zuly 6-Aug. 14. $25-$35, plus $9, gen- 
eral fees. 

Sac-ville, N. B., Can. Mt. Allison Sch. of 
Arte a,d,j. July 6-Aug. 15. Reg. to July 6. 
Wir-ipeg. Manitoba, Can. Univ. of Mani- 
tob= a. July 3-Aug. 13. Reg. to July 2. 
831-39. 

Saswctoon, Saskatchewan, Can. Univ. of 
Sasi, Murray Pt., Emma Lake. a. July 1- 
Aug 13. Reg. to July 2. $35. 

St. Paul-de-Vence, France. Creative Art 
Wozzshop. July 20-Aug. 7. $1,385 plus $15 
reg. fee. British Amer. Tours, 542 Fifth Ave. 
Hemedulu, Hawaii. Univ. of Hawaii. a,d,f,- 
i,k, June 25-Aug. 4. Reg. to June 24. $8 








NORMAN ROCKWELL soys: 


WE'RE LOOKING FOR PEOPLE 
WHO LIKE TO DRAW! 


If you have talent, you can be trained for 
success and security...Find out with our 


ART TALENT TEST 


Never before has there been such a demand 
for artists to fill high-paid jobs. That's why 
America's 12 Most Famous Artists make you 














this special offer: Even though thousands 
paid $1.00 to take our revealing 8-page 
Talent Tes , it's yours FREE if you act at once, 
This is your once-in-a-lifetime chance to find 
out if you have real, hidden talent for a full- 
time or part-time Art Career. There is no 
charge or obligation of any kind. Quantity of 
tests is limited. You must mail coupon NOW! 


COUPCN EMTITLES YOU TO FREE TEST! 
FAMOUS ARTISTS COURSE 


Studio 27-E3, Westport, Connecticut 
Sand me with ro obligation the Famous Artists Talent Test 


Married or unmarried, you'll find out if a Mr. i 
full-time or part-time Art Career can be j Mrs... Age. 







Toe antists 


m 
FAMO E 
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vase oem 


Norman Rockwell, noted 
cover artist and faculty member 
of the Fomous Artists Course 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN j 


yours! This exciting test, printed on 8 
large pages of drawing paper, reveals 
your sense of design, composition, form, Address 
observation, imagination, originolity and i 

picture sense. Yours FREE if you act today! 
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BENED PS CEN POI eee ee ee ee GUREUNN 


hans hofmann 


school of fine art—52 w. 8 st. new york 





summer session 
personally conducted 
by mr. hofmann 


provincetown, mass. 


june 15—sept. 4 


TSCHACBASOV 


e SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 
e WOODSTOCK e NEW YORK 


Creative courses in Painting, Drawing, Composition, Etching and Ceramics with Tschacbasov 
in stimulating, beautiful surroundings. Beginners or Advanced Students. Living quarters. 
June 15th through August. Reservations by Week or for Season. Wonderful vacation in 
one cf America's most famous art colomies. Limited enrollment. Write today for complete 
information. TSCHACBASOV, Woodstock, N. Y. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training with diploma course im Drawing. Grashic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, 
Silversmithing, Commercial Art, Ceramics, Teacher Trairing Course. 8 Traveling Scholarships available. 
Unlimited contact with Museum collection through study and eatures. Est. 1876. Catalogue on request. 
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Rome, | Italy. Studio  Hihna. Vila Strobl- 
Fern, via di Vila Ruffo. Reg. cont. 
Salerno, Italy. Positano Art Sch. a,d. Jane- 
Aug. Reg. to Aug. 10, $55 per wk. Irma S. 
lonas, 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


San Miguel Allende, Gus Mex. Instituto 
Allende. abdi Beg. June 1, $40. 

Ibiza Baleares, Spain. BronerIbia, Galle 
Miranda. a,c,d,e,k,. $160 per § wks, incl. 
rm., bd. Paul Laporte, 203 Vernon St, St 
Paul, Minn. 


The print collector continued from page 12 


stresses that keep this impressive 
print alive with linear action. Rals- 
ton Crawford has completed a series 
of non-objective color lithographs 
that are almost Neo-plastic in their 
geometrical abstraction. The colors 
are pure, opaque and juxtaposed to 
one another. There is no overlaying 
of color or textural areas. Third Ave- 
nue Elevated has a series of ver- 


Dufy, Raoul: The Story oj Light and Power, 
celor-lithograph, 236x240"; portfolio of ten 
sections; Ed. 350, $400 pre-pub. [Berés]. 
Frasconi, Antonio: The Fuiten Fish Market, 
portfolio of 17 weodcuts, 193x13”; Ed. 10, 
$300. 2 de Poemas Garcia Lorca, portfolio of 
15 woodeuts in black and red, 18y5x1234" ; Ed. 
15, $200 iWeyhe]. 

Freedman, Louise A.: Starlight Tree, seri- 
graph, 18x14"; Ed. 30, $30 [Nat] Seri. Soc.]. 
Goldstein, Milton: Animal with Horns, en- 
caustic celor-etching, 6x77; Ed. unspecified, 
$25. Four Fish, encaustie color.etching, 10x 
1134"; Ed. unspecified, $30. Landscape, 43$2, 
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; . j Š encaustic color-etching, 52157; Ed. unspeci- oe in 
tical forms in a cool blue, sienna and fied, $40. Profile, #2, encaustic color-etching, PROUČI 
| | black, with the white of the paper  ex*4 ; Ed. unspecified, 825. Threshold, DESIGN 
TT : EC dos encaustie color-etching, 7x55"; Ed. unspeci- 
playing the most effective color role. fied, 835. Two Figures, encaustie color-etch- VISUAL 
S.S. De Grasse is most effective in ing, 10x8”; Ed. unspecified, $35 [Weyhe]. . DESIGN 
5 <a " g 7 Graham, F. Wynn: Carrousel, 2, seri- "EE 
VES PIERDEN ELE REIR IE URN n the simplicity of its diagonal forms graph, 5í45x8"; Ed. 100, $3 [Nari Serigraph j : assi NE ous 
in blue, grey an sk. Soc.]. $ TOG- 
P ee + #8 Pa ko kO€ 9 mon € * E ey d black Helfond, Riva: Flowers, serigraph, 18x12”: MAD. 
2 " D " Ed. 50, $15 [Natl. Serigraph Soc.j., RIC RE m 
. New prints: check-list Hicken, Philip; Dunster House Harvard, OF ILLINOIS INSTITUTE ANT ar 
M TM Vadis ees 4x75": serigraph, 12x ; Ed. 380. 2. Kine, 4, y 
| Miri n Price imi: mee Mai Pap wa arse. | OF TECHNONOGT | okeano 
/ | 1116x816"; Ed. 50, 815. Head oj a Woman, gua T ; | 
summer semester color-woodeut, 161421114"; Ed. 50, $15. Huntley, Victoria H.: Ascending Movement, Summar fasstón bagins June 24, 1953 


june complete program in 


fine arts, advertising 


Houses and Garages, woodcut, 94x18"; Ed. 
50, $10. Midwestern Woman, woodcut, 1834x 
8”; H po. $12.50, Poet Reading, woodcut, 


lithograph, irap Ed. 50, 815. Dark For. 
mxl”; Ed. 
ial Eaa 7i 


25, 2 Only 
&xlT"; Ed. 56, 


est, lithograph, 1 
a Prawn, 


Fell Term begins September 14, 1953 


fin Art Education) 





: art, and illustration 1555x734"; Ed. 50, $7.50 [Kennedy]. $30 [Kennedy]. ins 3 

: with special classes Cie] William: Nassau Markei, seri Md John: First Lesson, pus ries Write tcr Catalog 

3 " pn R aph, Moxie”; Ed. 34, $10. Sidewalk Ixi4; Ed. 50, $15. Flowers in £ e Wind f eS 
in painting, technical : Maid. serigraph, Otrie”; Ed. 34, lithograph, 1614x12^; Ed. 50, $20. Negro Head, 632 N. Dearborn $t, Chicago 10, Illinois 


illustration, and chil- 
dren's art, 


kann institute of art 


9010 melrose ave., 
w. hollywood 46 


» VERMONT SUMMER ART CLASSES 


Manchester, Vt. 
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810 [Natl Serigraph Soc.]. 

Boyer, Lucille: fuzzard's Roost, drypoint, 
4x3": Ed. 200 [Miniature Print 5oc.]. 

Cohn, Max Arthur: The Bridge, serigrapa, 
19x15"; Ed. 50, 815 [Nat'l. Serigraph Soo- J- 
Colescott, Warrington: City of the Plain, 
serigraph, 10x12”; Ed. 30, $20. Mountain F4. 
lage, serigraph, 10x12”; Ed. 35, $25. Twelfth- 
century Windows, serigraph, 16x12"; Ed. 38, 
$21. Underwater Fisherman, serigraph, 30x12"; 
Ed. 35, $18 [Nar]. Serigraph Soc.]. 

Crane, Allen: The Mirror, lithograph, 955x 
13%”; Ed. 50, $20 [Kennedy]. 

Crawford, Ralston: Box Caer, colorlitho- 
graph, 1654x9"; Ed. 50, $25. Cologne Land. 
scape, color-lithogra aph, 15x21"; Ed. 50, $40. 


lithograph, 1514 x8^; Ed. 50, $20. A Preyer, 
lithograph, 13x14": Ed. 50, $15. Temptation, 
lithograph, 1l4x1715"; Ed. 50, $20. Phise 
Flower, lithograph, 1515x915"; Ed. 50, $20 
[Kennedy]. 

McConnell, James H.: Chamber Group, 22, 
serigraph, 1334x8"; Ed. 12, $15. Head, #5, 
serigraph, 8x10"; Ed. 30, $10. Keyman, seri- 
graph, 9x1315" ; Ed. 12, 815. Woodwind, seri- 
graph, 415x834"; Ed. 30, $5 [Nati Serigraph 
Soc.]. 

Pierce, Danny: Fish ín Nets, 3:2, volor-etch- 
ing & engraving, 135x171"; Ed. 100, $12.56 
[Seven Arts Book Soc.1. 

Rocker, Fermin: lithograph, 1144x158"; Ed. 
50, $15 [Rennedy}. 
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Grasse, colusdithagraph: 14x14”; Ed. 59, 
815. Third Avenue Elevated 322, color-litho- 
graph, 17x1014"; Ed. 50, 830. Third Avenue 
Elevated #3, color- lithograph, Laon 04g” ; 
Ed. 50, $30. Third Avenue Elevated $4, color- 
lithograph, 17x1014": Ed. 50, 825. Third Avs- 
nue Elevated J3, color-lithograph, 173104" 
Ed. 50, $15 [Kennedy]. 

Day, Worden: Marginal peripheries, color- 


W'engenroth, Stow: Conflict, lithograph, 1214 
x1?734" Ed. 60. $29. The Carwin House, litho- 
graph, 9x143: Ed. 30, $15. Country House, 
lithograph, Sano" Ed. mo bue Eariy 
Light, lithograph, 10591554"; 50, $15. 
Lonely River, lithograph, db Ed. 50, 
$15. Long Island Marshes, lithograph, PAX 
1534"; Ed. 50, $15. Mid.Summer Shade, litho- 
graph. 1295x1734". Ed. 60, #20 [Kennedy]. 
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Tworkov paints a picture continued from page 33 


from cerulean mixed with white, 
painted over yellow. This last had 
freshness and pathos, a kind of 
helplessness, as if full of unrealized 
or unconscious discoveries, the impli- 
cations of which were not yet known. 
As reproduced, it had been painted 
over with white until the parts 
separated from each other, and was | 
in an advanced stage of remoteness 
from the original subject. Tworkov 
said this version might foreshadow 
the next picture he would paint after 
he had completed the painting here 


ments in an orchestra. They dissoci- 
ate one form from another. Reds echo 
each other, and so with yellow, and 
so with blue: but a parallel red and 
blue have different directions in so 
far as they have different qualities. 
It is like two people who take the 
same journey: the qualities of the 
journey are as different as the in- 
dividuals taking them. However, 
though colors are individuals, they 
must not be too individual, or they 
will break the unity of the picture. 

At the start, stage 1 [p. 32] of this 
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specific picture was tentative and 
messy, so Tworkov painted a number 
of separate versions [p. 31], reversing 
the classical order of procedure hy 
beginning the painting before mak- 
ing the studies. He felt that the idea 
had been presented poorly. The sec- 
ond of these separate versions [p, 31] 
henefited from the work on the 
painting, but became wispy. The 
third such version [p. 31] was in red 
lavendes, all the yellows were green- 
ish, the whites toward buff, and with 
bare canvas. It had an undesirable 
softness. The fourth version ip. 31] 
was in primary colors: red, orange, 
scarlet and blue. The greens derived 


reproduced in color. It exemplifies 
what happens when the formal idea 
takes over, and was useful as a source 
of ideas for the original painting. 
Benefiting by these discoveries, he 
went back to the original canvas and 
made it flatter, as seen in stage 2 of 
the present painting [p. 32]. He 
scraped it and painted it over with 
off-white, which served to integrate 
it better and gave it a surface like 
polished chalk. 

All these different pictures, painted 
from the same impulse, can be com- 
pared to different dances done to the 
same piece of music. The music is the 
idea, and the different variations of 
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"doubts about the painting, that it was 
; cold and perfunctory, that it was too 
| caxculated, that he was watching him- 
: self, that he was not taking chances. 
| In the beginning it was full of poten- 
. Halities, while now it had become 
: somewhat limited, his hopes for it 
. had not become realized. It needed 
| to be freed. 

Three weeks later it had become 
simpler and more painterly. He 
could work on it only when he felt 
zood about it. For two weeks he had 
been on the verge of finishing it. 
The reds became deeper, but as he 
repainted it the stroke began to be 
spoiled, so he scraped off and re- 
painted the ground a pale grey 
which, for Tworkov, counts as white. 
Then he went through a phase of 
disregarding the subject. The pic- 
ture tended to lose its meaning, and 
he would start to look again for the 
ürst impulse. And as he painted, 
ihe picture grew denser so that the 
whites got more and more the tex- 
ture of something made out of mat- 
ter instead of light, and color also 
became material. He scraped off 
parts that became less dense, and in 
the painting they regained density. 
He discovered that his original pur- 
pose, to have the painting dense in 
the center and less and less dense 
toward the edges, did not work: 
when he insisted on it, it made the 
painting empty. It seemed that this 
was a prejudice to which he was 
mistakenly trying to make the paint- 
ing conform. 

The finished painting, which he 
titled House of the Sun, took from 
July to October to finish. It had a 
balance of densities which could not 
have been foreseen at the beginning. 
it was not made of an accumulation 
of strokes but of designed strokes. 
The strokes had direction and shape. 
In realistic painting the surface is 
simpler. And where there is no given 
subject, where even the subject must 
be invented, there is nothing out- 
side the painter, no reference in the 
objective world that determines his 
solutions for him. To carry through 
such a painting is difficult in the 
same way that it is difficult for a 
child to bring himself up according 
to moral standards without parental 
guidance. When such a painting 
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simplified styles via modern art and 
its conscious appreciation of the 
primitive, Unlike the true self-taught 
painter who usually works from 
memory images, they had relied on 
visual observation. They had reduced 
their subjects to flatly patterned ele- 
ments which conformed neatly to the 
two-dimensional surface and avoided 
both the pitíalls of perspective and 
confusing shifts of scale. Two ex- 
amples belonged to a new "school of 
rooftop subjects." Marilyn Kemp's 
prize-winning gouache of buildings, 
observed from behind the Museum 
of Modern Art, combined architec- 
tural details with neatly designed 
patterns that climbed right up the 
surface. Even more sophisticated was 
Andrew Goldreich's with its change 
in scale from a distant bridge to the 
close-up framework of television an- 


Cegraphies. Now Tworkov had many. 


tennas. Though Mrs. Regensburg 


comes off, however, it has enormous 
clarity. It leans on nothing else. 
"The subject," said Tworkov, "stays 
with me from start to finish." He 
thinks that his next pictures will 
not kave clearly defined elements of 
color. It is a relief to work on a 
painting with color that exists inde- 
pendently. In House of the Sun, color 
exists as the colors of the parts. 

Tworkov does a lot of painting 
with a knife. His brushes are very 
good quality, and he keeps them 
clean and soft. He uses 2-inch 
camel’s hair brushes with 52-inch 
handles, for blending or for strok- 
ing—if he wants the stroke to ap- 
pear to be in a certain direction, 
or if he wants a stroke to mov2 
across an abrupt change of hue. This 
can be done on a thickish, not-yet-dry 
impasto. He also uses 34-inch wide, 
2-inch long ox hair brushes, linch 
wide by 2-inch long bristle varnish 
brushes, regular flat bristle brushes 
and a few sable brights !4 or tx 
inches in diameter. He keeps thera 
in a can of varnalene just above the 
bottom of which is a screen of hard- 
ware cloth against which he rubs 
off the paint, which then settles to 
the bottom below the sereen. He 
learned this from Edwin Dickinsor. 
His colors are Cremnitz white and 
all :he brightest reds, blues and 
yellows. He uses almost no dull cot- 
ors because they can be mixed, ex- 
cept for raw sienna and yellow 
ocher to give warmth to Mars black 
which has the advantage of dryinz 
quicker and more evenly than car- 
bon blacks. The colors on his glass- 
topped painting table are all the 
cadmiums, scarlet lake, ponsol pink, 
manganese, cerulean, cobalt, ultre- 
marine and thalo blue, and Mars 
black. He uses little cadmium orange 
and little green. His medium is a 
mixture of one part of stand oil to 
two parts of damar varnish and tw» 
parts of oil of gum turpentine. He 
dissclves areas to be removed wits 
Glyptal thinner, and adds Glyptal ia 
small quantities to the paint to make 
it dry faster. His canvas, 45 by 59 
inches, was tacked to a wallboard 
easel until it was done, so that it 
would have a firm backing in case 
he wanted to scrape off at any time, 
and when it was finished it was 
mounted cn stretchers, which Twor- 
kov makes himself. 


Amateurs! Amateurs! continued from page 29 


once studied with Henri, she retained 
charming touches of naiveté in her 
Antique Shop, Maine, with its fresh 
observation of details, marshaled into 
a neat, rectangular pattern. 

In two works, interest in primitiv- 
ism was an element of taste rather 
than style. One was by Jean Lipman, 
writer on American folk art, in 
which an old-fashioned sleigh and 
some barn rafters had been simpli 
fied to near-abstraction; the other 
was the still-life by Mrs. Sali Frantz 
with Peruvian motifs weaving 
through her design. 

In still another category of pseudo- 
primitive, precise edges were aban- 
doned in favor of a loose brush and 
Expressionist distortion. In Jack E. 
Blumenfeld’s strikingly colored Stil- 
life, paint was piled up in a way 
often adopted by the self-taught 


painter as a way of making'*he pie- 
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palette. At leading dealers 
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BLONDELLE FRAME CORP. 


ARTISTS AND DEALERS 
153 West 56th St, N. Y. C. JU 6-4132 
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three-dimensional and hence 
"real" In Mothers Kitchen, Gloria 
Noval had capitalized on bold ewer- 
lappings in a manner which could 
be labeled "school of Milton Avery. E 

With less time in which to develop 
a personal idiom it is not surprising 
that the amateur relies considerably 
on models all the way from adwer 
tisements, magazine illustrations and 
movies (especially Walt Disney; to 
the big museum shows. The remark- 
able thing is how he often trans 
forms his model interpreting a 
rounded shape flatly or adding some 
unconscious distortion. However, 
some idioms were more readily as- 
similated than others. 

Without question the amateur who 
had "gone abstract" fared wars: of 
all. In the opinion of the entire jary, 
the paintings in non-representatienal 
styles, many “school of Jackson Pol- 
lock,” showed a sad misunderstand- 
ing of the process of abstraction. 
Most examples were approached as 
purely decorative patterns, and, how- 
ever ingenious, they were rejected as 
mistaken in conception. "Most ama- 
teur painters simply do not under- 
stand," one judge stressed, "that the 
abstract form is one of using covers 
and shapes symbolically!" 

The cheerfulness characteristic. of 
amateur work was even more 
marked this vear. There was not one 
atom bomb subject (after a rash of 
them in '52) and religious themes 
were less popular. Even those ama- 


teurs who imitated the styles of 
Kokoschka and  Beckmann--steles 


originally devoted to bitterness and 
rebellion —turned them to optimistic 
ends, While this was valid, it was 
noted that distortion in such mic- 
tures, however clever, was often 
meaningless—as in the cheerful por- 
trait of a man in which every area 
had been shattered into splinters of 
color. Hollon H. Harris's Paeingng 
of bloody roosters made more effec- 
tive use of distortion. 

Allegories, also scarcer this time, 
tended to be playful and eretic 
rather than dire, with horses, nudes 
and pink Cadillacs among motifs that 
appeared in a sort of comic-book 
paradise. One exception here was 
the macabre Tightrope Walkers by 
Robert S. Cottingham. 

It was the interesting and even 
touching failures that brought up 
the question of training for the ama- 
teur. Several of the judges agreed 
that although it was possible for a 
gifted person to become an accom- 
plished artist by teaching himself, 
this was often a wasteful, time 
consuming method. The art centers 
“springing up all over the country” 
were regarded by Mr, Richardson as 
an ideal and relatively inexpensive 
way of providing “gifted people with 
the chance to develop their taste and 
abilities.” He did not agree with 
those who regard training as de- 
structive to the amateur painter’s in- 
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dividuality, “I have yet to meet a 
person," he said, “who would not be 
benefited by knowledge, training and 
the effort to learn.” 

Isabel Bishop took an alternate 
position. While apparently opposing 
conventional disciplines for the ama- 
teur she envisioned a different kind 
of program based on the primitive 
style itself. “How curious that this 
valid [primitive] form appears only 
among the untaught!" she said. 
"Could it not conceivably be taught 
and developed? Then we might have 
a recognized Ámateur Style, good in 


its own way, standing on its own 
feet, comparable with other styles. 


Besides providing charming works it 
would serve as an excellent criterion 
against which to measure ‘profes- 
sional' pretensions." 

Squarely in opposition to Miss 

Bishops was the opinion of Paul 
Mocsanyi, who advised amateurs “to 
shed their primitive souls.” He add- 
ed, “they might lose some of their 
freshness at the start but they 
would recapture it later and at a 
higher level.” 

Zoltan Hecht, who has taught 
amateurs for a number of years, does 
not believe that the principles of the 
primitive style can be taught to 
everyone. He did agree with Miss 
Bishop, though, that where a begin- 
ner was a natural primitive, he or 
she should not be constrained to 
change, but rather encouraged to be- 
come aware of the elements of his 
own style and use them consciously. 
But many amateurs, he felt, work 
too intellectually to find a satisfying 
expression in a genuine primitive 
manner. 

Certainly this competition discov- 
ered at least a few extremely intelli- 
gent adaptations of sophisticated 
styles—instances where training had 
heen so sucessfully absorbed that it 
didn't show any more. It is a great 
part of the charm of Cpl. Richard H. 
Peacock's Main and ..., Mrs. Ronnie 
Newtons May Apples and Charles 
A. Johnson’s Pines that they seemed 
to have been produced with such 
ease and joyful spontaneity. Perhaps 
examples like these, rather excep- 
tional today, will not be so tomor- 
row. If we really can look forward, 
as Mr, Richardson thinks, to a time 
when Americans will “know about 
painting in the same way that they 
know about cars," it could certainly 
revitalize our entire contemporary 
art world. 

"I like to cook the nicest early 
breakfasts for my twe sons, both 
architects, and then paint for a 
couple of hours while I am fresh...” 
This quote from Mrs. Sali Frantz, a 
third-prize winner, seems idyllic in- 
deed, but it may be that it describes 
a way of life which will be the de- 
lightful routine of the future house- 
wife and a multitude of others. 

A complete list of the winners 
follows. 


** bronze medal 
the certificate of merit. 


Briel, Mrs. Edna, housewife, Stitzer, Wise.: Storm at Dusk 
Cardani, Louis P., executive, Rye, N. Y.: Blind Brook, Rye 


Carmichael, Mrs. Irene, housewile, Chicago, Il: 


Sentinel 


Frantz, Mrs. Sali, housewife, Saginaw, Mish.: Trangud like the Llama** 
Goldreich, Andrew, teacher, New York, IN. Y.: S&yline*** 
Goldreigh, Mrs. Frances, housevile, New York, N. Y.: Blessed Fertility** 


Goldwater, Dr. Arnold T., dentist, New York, N. Y.: 


Reflections 
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RENEWED: 


ATTENTION 


STUDENTS & TEACHERS 








SOONER 
or 
LATER 
if you 
paint 
YOU'LL NEED 


TO CARRY W:T PAINTINGS 
without SMUDGING OR DAMAGE... 
PROTECTS CLOTHES AND UPHOLSTERY 


Designed by an artes: for artists... PAK-RAK 
affords complete p^ciection for two wet cane 
vases up to 367 x 47". No wet surfaces are 
exposed, thus pre~enting smudging or in- 
advertant damage to 
painstaking work. 
Serves as a convenamt 
carry-all too, for aet 
pallet, sketch beard xad 
other materials. Yew H 
save the cost of a Pak- 
RAK in cleaning biis 
alone ORDER YOU ES 
TODAY. 


POSTPAID $80C bach 
maY. GUARANTEES 





Enclosedull amount with order. No c.o.d.'s please 


ADVANCED PROEECTS MFG. COMPANY 


2734-0 East Footh#f BI, Pasadena 8, Calif. 





CANVAS PANELS 


WITH TJRNED EDGES 
AT BARGAIN PRICES 


Size 8 x i10...... Phage. of ie E $1.08 
Size 8 x 12...... Fkge. of 8 for....... 1.35 
Size 16 x 14...... Fkge. of 6 for....... 1.62 
Size I2 x 16,...... Fkge. of 6 for....... 1.92 
Size t x 18...... Fkge. of 6 for....... 2.70 
Size {6 x 20...... Fkge. of 6 ie oo 3.24 
Size 18 x 24...... Fkgs. s 6 fot....... 4.32 
Size 280 x 24...... Fkge. of G for....... 4.88 
ARTIS” HITES 


3 f-jb, tubes af ZINE WHITE.. $1.98 
ZINIJM WHITE. 
fa mixture of titariam and zine. Absolutely 
permanent for Artiste’ use] 


2 1-ib. tubes. ..... UON EpL coe ee $1.75 
No €. 0. D.n Terms: Cash With Order. 
ERWIN M. RIEBE CO. 





The “Old Reliable” - 
149 EAST 60TH S7. 


Artists Materiais 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y: 








SPECIAL RATES 
SAVE 


s 473% 


Complete Line of Artists’ Materials 


119 W. 57, 
19, N. ^ 





UTRECHT LINENS 7. 5 s; 


Manufacturers & Distributors 
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Available ar #11 Good Art Shops 


CANSON 


"MI - TEINTES"' 


The Remorkabie Colored Paper For 
TEMPERA - CASEIN - PASTEL 
THE MORILLA CC., New York 10, N. Y 
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SEND FOE CATALOS 


Number 52 


FIO WEST VAM BURE SFREE., 


CHICAGO 7, HLINGIYS 


Gore, Miss Sheila B., studeet, St. Leuis, Mo. Apr?s- midi 
Gorska, Mrs. Dorothee M. housew*e, Chiczzo, BM: Family Picnic** 
Greenfield, Mes. Friede, 2» professmn, New “ork. M. Y.: The Road 
Hollister, Mr Dickermam housewife, Gree-wick. Conn.: Point of No Return 
Hunzeker, Mm. Maryn, :seusewife, Roseville Ca Ê: Southern Pacific Yards in Roseville*** 
Icke, Albert F., investmest officer, Ailwauke, Wase.: Snow White 
Irwin, Mrs. Brace, housewi=, Quince, Ill.: Nuaght em the Elevated 
Johnson, Cherles 4., assintnt manager, Chadestam, W. Va : The W oods** 
Kemp, Miss Merilyn E.. museum asestant, Stewart Man or, L. I., N. Y.: Buildings, N. Y. C.*** 
Lynch, Mrs. via Valen-&o, hous-wife, Middletown, N. Y.: Geometry Lesson 
Meyer, Mrs. Jean F., housewife, Saginaw, Mi h.: Gcffee Hour at the Craft School 
Monath, Mrs. Elizabeth, seasewife, Hewlett Marber, N. Y.: Woman Washing her Hair 
Moore, Mrs. &urmen, housewife, Ck cago, DB: Seamstress A 

elson, Robest, clerk, Rese. Nev.: @ueen of a Gofden Era 

orwood, Mamolm M.. i« her, Jaexson, Mis.: Jmekson at Night 
Peacock, Cpt Richard E. U. S. —rmy, Peoria, Hl.: Main and . . ,***** 
Schmidt, Hars E., :oric- -urist, C-onomow»e, Wisc.: November 
Shulman, Mrs. Sarah, eg» secreta y, New "ork,. N. Y.: Decoys 
Slocum, Mrs. ann C., Eousswife, Cambridge, Aass.: Fish** 
Steiner, Mrs. “iolet Yawit= housew fe, Chiezzo, Hl.: Back Yard 
Towner, Mrz. @leaner R.. Housewife Middlet»wn, N. Y.: Lake Minnewaska 
Wessel, Mrs «era N., no «-»fession. New Yorz, N. *.: untitled 
Wilson, Mrs. Elizabeth S. housewswe, Cineimmati, Ohio: Boston's Public Gardens 


Oils 


Arakaki, Thomas, poultry ærmer, Hilo, Hawaii: imterlude 
Barinotti, Mr.. Martha M. housew4e, Cadillac, Wich.: Italian Street Scene 
Bischoff, Mss Lorena E.  ousewif. Lamese. Texas: Texas 
Blam, Mrs. J;wiith, housewme, Wilmmgton, Del.: land Stree: 
Blumenfeld, cock W., reemurant o-ner, Phia., 3a.: Still-life** 
Bogart, Mrs. Sark A., hemewife, Mew York. N. Y.: Summer School 
Branthoover, Wiss Virginss, no preession, Few Werk, N. Y.: Seascape 
Brown, Mrs. Kathleen 4. sousewif., Glendase, C3l-f.: Mr. Hutchins 
Brundige, Mr. Marie Koss, housewife, Elmaurst Ill.: Two Oranges in a Basket 
Burns, William P., insurm»e agent. Binghamton, N. Y.: The Circus 
Bustard, Mrs. lane Wats, guest-iouse hestess. Richmond, Va.: The Open Door 
Hetti, Mrs. @nna, bathe. New Yck, N. Y.- Pale Pattern 
I, Major S Y., U. S. Samy, Abenileen Pro-ing “sound, Md.: Night in Harbor 
arke, Gilbe T., decorater, Hood River, Œe.: Peuer Ranch* 
Cohen, Mrs. Marion K., :-usewiíe, Phila., Ea.: 4 Chicken in Every Pot 
Collins, Noel 9., papier maehé worker, New Sork, N. Y.: Studio Mood 
Cottingham. Robert W., Terk, New York, N Y.- The Tight-rope Walkers 
Cowman, Mss Thayer, 30s wife, Bearmingham, Mët.: Mr. Williams 
Cumming, Mre. Lucy, howswife, Oster Bey L. E, N. Y.: untitled 
Dashman, Mr-. Sophia. tx» sewife, 3rooklyn. N. ¥.: Family Circle* 
Elliott, Elbers D., clerk. Daytona Beach, Fla= The Neon, City 
Falzone, Josesà A., Jr.. yxwsician, :altimore- Md = Fourth of July: Piggott, Arkansas** 
Flaxman, Cer: B., jeweiry @ore exeutive, Dllas, Texas: Moonlight Sonata 
Frankel, Mrs. Sallé, hoasee fe, New York, N. Y.: —'Scape 
Garvin, Mrs. ^velyn. hou-ife, Incanapolis Ind + Moonlight Shadows 
Gerstle, Davie. retired, Hewlett, N. Y.: untided 
Gladston, Eugene R., merck-ndising. Flushing N. Y z untitled 
Glockner, Mrs. Priester, seusewife, New Youk: Miett Light 
Godding, W Iam G., phe @ithograther, Madison. Wisc. : Peggy's Cove 
Goldstein, Dr. David, «ertst, Broo lyn, N. 7.: Street Scene 
Goldwater, Br. Arneld T , dentist, New Yer, N- Y.: Wollman Memorial Rink 
Hamblett, Mis: Theera. x--rtment -ouse owmer, @xford, Miss.: Tke Home Pasture 
Harris, Holler L., posta! mek, New York, N. d.: Pesnting*** 
Hart, Mrs. Mma M.,medixe social -orker, New York, N. Y.: Still-life 
Hastings, M-s Marion E. housew:e, Wind&or, Vt.: Autumn Trail Ride 
Henderson, Albert J., watt attorney, Greemsburz, Pa.: Barclay-W estmoreland 
Hoebel, Dr. F C., surgeor. Colorade Springs. Cole. Retired Car Benches 
Houston, Philip K., budge officer, Dew Canan, Comn.: Chrysanthemums 
Hurwitz, Mrs. Jernard, hwesewife, ~ hila., Pe ; Cemposition with Brushes 
Kalstrom, Kew. office mameeer, Moneevideo, Minn.: Black Horses* 
Kaplan, Mrs Rose A., housewife, Norwalk, €onn.z Fisherman's Banquet 
Keely, David Fulmer, eorserate lawrer, Phil., Pa. Under Divine Constraint 
Kelly, Mrs. F. L., Jr., homsewife, Bessier Ciw, La. Still-life with Mandolin 
Klugman, M-as Almaire FR. housewiwe, New York, X. Y.: Mauve Roses** 
Kornblum, B». Daniel, pl-ician, Matick, Mass.: dmy Hospital 
Kuhn, Mrs. Wamifred, wowsewife, Pila., Pa. Ha: 
Laing, Mrs. Leola, housewis, Evanson, Ill. - 7 Cezzider the Lilies 
Layman, Joseph W., mül rk, Scotdale, Pe : Winter Beauty 
Liebmann, Ale. gift-dhow ener, Newark, N. J : Shore 
Lipman, Mrs. Tean, magazzw editor, Cannond le, Conn.: Bailie's Barn 
Lipshutz, Mrs. Beatrice. pe sician, Tew York N. ¥ : Reading Old Man 
LoPiccolo, Gowrad, pha:mesist, New York, N. Y.: Crystal Vase 
Lovegren, Mra Grace, 10«s9wife, Bellevue, Vash = Genesis 
Lunsford, Dr. €. J., ph-si-:sn, Berkeley, Calf.: Carmel Easter 
McIntyre, Mrs. Jane, housew fe, Detit, Mich= Sisser Mary David 
Mark, Mrs. Lskbie, house-—e, Grea Neck, F. Y.: untitled 
Markowitz, Ww. Antoinetse dress designer, »tlantie Beach, N. J.: My Chair 
Martin, Mrs. joseph, hous ife, Mason, Ga.: Backstage Interlude 
Martinez, Jose A., messenger, Key West, Fla: The Cathedral of Havana 
Milbank, Mrs. Dorothy K. housewiw, Grant Pass, Ore.: Back Alley 
Miller, Mrs. Flarence Fase, housewife, Atlantic City, N. J.: Tropical Mood 
Mollett, Mrs. Lorice. houswife, La Center. Ly.: Rolf Creek Inn 
Murdock, Wiliam, teadhe=. Sacramento, CalZ.: The Crucifixion 
Murray, Miss aura, recrestional di-ector, Providence, R. I.: Escape 
Newman, Harel, writer New Presto: , Conn. zAbose Lugano 
Newton, Rans» A., hospital technician, Stockwn, Gallif.: Concatenation 
Newton, Mrs. Bonnie, houmewife, Merristown, N. J. - May Apples*** 
Noval, Miss €leria, insu:ar— employee, Brook yn, X. Y.: Mother's Kitchen** 
Nussa, Mrs. 4a L., teach-r. New York, N. Y : Stali-life 
Pieper, Mrs. Swsanne, sueeat, Huntngton Sta., N. Y.: House 
Pincus, Mrs. Rebecca, dresmaker, B-onx, N. T.: Leapard of the Bronx Zoo**** 
Pious, Mrs. F L., housew®, Hamd n, Corn : Kaw River, Pre-Flood 
Polack, Mrs. Stanley J., hemewife, Fassaic, N. J.: 3&Il-life 
Pollock, Robes: W., MD, surgeon. Baker, Bre.: !mnaha Trail 
Price, Mrs. Maxine M., aowzwife, Martinez, Calif. _Bijon Cathedral 
Rand, Alex, “rier, Brockl==, N. Y.: Early Spsng* 
Rathborne, Mm. J. C., Low=wife, W-stbury, 5. I., N. Y.: The Five O'clock Fox 
Ravey, Mrs. €Exrles H., hææwife, Austin, Texas: Synthesis 
Regensburg, Mrs. Soph- P. housewfe, New York. N. Y.: Antique Shop, Maine*** 
Rogers, Edwera R., execats , New York, N. Y : A Portrait 
Rudin, Sol., «ool principa Bronx, I. Y.: AcSvity ?r. the Classroom 
Schmitz, Theodore A., sig sainter, €range, C. lif.: Soldiers 
Schoerner, Mr. Ruby F., seasewife, Pittsburg, Pz.- Pittsburgh Roof Tops 
Schwob, Mrs. Antoinette, 24) servic- employee, New York, N. Y.: Le V illage* 
Siegel, Mrs. Fsitzi, housew-f., Phila. Pa.: Staf of Life 
Sokol, Mrs. Camille, housew ^e, New “ork, N. 7.: Street Scene 
Spamer, Hubest A., silversm ch, Baltimore, Md : Warrior's Ridge 
Sprague, Mrs. Ruth, howsewife, Wilmington, Del.: Tre Living Christ 
WStalling, Mrs ida C., houseeeper, Woodward, Okle.: A Tree 
Stewart, Mis: Rose Eloremee, chinaware decorator, East Liverpool, Ohio: October 
Stroud, Mrs. Caretta, ferme fe, NewBurlingta, Oie: Interior with Checks* 
Sutton, Mrs. @isabeth, off clerk, @arksburg, W. Wa.: Beach, Atlantic City 
Taite, Miss Ekoda H., :o cofessiom Merion. Pa. Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.* 
Thompson, Razph F., inum ce, Indi-napolis, nd. Eigh: Pawns 
Vitolo, Mrs. Rase M.. rea) tate broder, Plaimield, M. J.: Hound Dog 
Warendorf, Mm, Amelic K.. housewSe, New York, N. Y.: That Old Apple Tree 
Wilson, Mrs. EXizabeth £., »»usewife. Cincinnati, Otio: The Bird Store** 
Witteborg, Mrs. Carl, Jr, easewife, Green Bav, Wise.: Rivals 
Wunsch, Har-*. mechanica) engineer, Brooklym N. Y.: Rustic Kitchen Pattern 
Yoder, Harry =., meat cat», Birmimzham, Mach.: Storm Window 











THE WORLD’S LARGEST 


SELLING PALETTE 


IN THE VEW RED, 
WHITE and BLUE DISPLAY 


At All Art Material Counters 











Capital — 


Waxworks Museum 


(similar to those existing im England and France) 







This Museum, depictirg the most representative 
scenes of the country’s Fistory, to be opened 
late in 1953. It will be located in one of 
the best Art and Tourism Centers in America. 






Excellent returns assured fo prospective investor. 






for information write to: 
Box #27, z/o ART NEWS, 654 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 






AR [ Nzws 


IS A PERFECT EXAMPLE OF 


GOOD DESIGN 


IN PRINT 
By 


Western Newspaper Union 


304 East 45 St. 
New York N. Y. 


"Everything Under One Roof” 





B sculp-metal 


IT MODELS LIKE CLAY—HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal, you can make sculp- 
tures easily and eccnomically without elaborate equipment. 
Sculp-Metcl is appked with palette knife or fingers onto 
pre-shaped armatures. Pieces air harden; are strong and 
hard; may be carved, filed and sanded—then burnished 
to a rich aluminum patina. 


at leading dealers Send 10c for 16-page handbook. 





the sculp-metcl co. 701-A Investment Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





MORRIS 


x SCHOOL OF 
PROVINCETOWN 


BEFORE JUNE 1: 65 W. 56, N. Y. C. 

















GRUMBACHER ‘PRE-TESTED'® 
No. 4228 BRISTLE BRUSHES 


Bristle grows naturally curved, like this. 
The bristle which grows on the ridge of 
the hog’s back is the finest in quality. 
Naturally, we use only this top auality 
in our top quality brushes. 





We arrange the 
curved bristle in 


bunches, like this 


And use these 
bunches to make 
brushes, like this. 
Less than one- 
third of. the ac- 
tual length of the 
bristle shows—the 
rest is firmly set 
deep in the ferrule. 


HAHOWAWN YD JA 














INTERLOCKED BRISTLES 


... the secret of famous Grumbacher 
quality in white hog hair brushes 


In the 4228 Pre-tested series, each brush is hand 
cupped and shaped so that the natural inwerd 
curve of each bristle interlocks with its neighbor. 
This is why 4228’s hold their shape even after 
k repeated washings. This is why they are preferred 
by artists for all techniques and for any medium. 


Made in Flats, Brights and Rounds 





Size 1 $.55 Size 5 $1.00 Size 9 $175 
2 -65 6 1.15 10 Zio 
3 425 7 1.25 11 2.40 
4  .90 8 1.50 12 290 





At Better Artists’ Material Dealers 


M. GRUMBACHER 





474 WEST 34TH ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 











NEW SOURCES, NEW MATERIALS 





Transparentizer for oil color is a 
new laboratory-tested medium made 
from colloidal transparentizer ground 
in linseed oil. It makes opaque colors 
transparent and permits heavy im- 
pasto painting with transparent ef- 
fects. The relief character of oil 
paints is retained and the perma- 
nence or chroma of the colors is not 
affected. For more information about 
“Gel,” write: M. Grumbacher, Inc., 
460 West 34th St., New York 1, N.Y. 


Trim-board incorporates a new de- 
sign said to make it both safer (no 
pinched fingers) and more accurate. 
A rotating wheel-blade mechanism 


R d 


travels back and forth across an 
I-beam track, enclosed in a cast- 
aluminum carriage. The blade is 
self-sharpening and can be used to 
cut all kinds of paper stock, acetate 
and so forth. The “Rolcut” board is 
ruled in %-inch grid lines which are 
accurately aligned with the paper 
stop. Prices and descriptive litera- 
ture are available from: Zeus, Inc., 


P. O. Box 177 ( E-1), Sausalito, Calif. 


Special issue of the Winton Palette 
magazine illustrates items of inter- 
est to art dealers and artists in 
connection with the  Coronation. 
Write: Winsor & Newton, Inc., 902 
Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 


Catalogue of frames lists and il- 
lustrates a number of antique ex- 
amples with period copies and some 
modern ones. Each frame is pictured 
and described, with suggestions 
about the sort of painting it would 
best suit. For this 48-page booklet, 
write: The House of Heydenryk, 
141 W. 54th St. (E-10), New York 
19, N. Y. 


Craft and hobby supplies: Metal- 
lic yarns should interest weavers and 
tapestry workers: used in conjunc- 
tion with burlap or other neutral 
yarns and fibers, these non-tarnish- 
ing threads may lead to interesting 
experiments. Five colors just added 
to the line are orchid, arctic green, 
pink, fuchsia and cornflower blue. 
Samples of *Metlon" and complete 
color lists are available from: Met- 


lon Corp., 432 Fourth Ave. (E-2), 


New York 16, N. Y. 

4x magnifier attachment for Leica 
cameras has been developed. The 
new magnifier has a 45-degree angle 
for convenient viewing when used 
with the Leitz mirror reflex housing. 
An erect image with correct left-to- 
right orientation is shown whether 
the unit is employed mounted on a 
tripod or held in the hand. For de- 
tails, write E. Leitz, Inc., 468 Fourth 
Ave. (E-3), New York 16, N. Y. 





Paint sets caled “Colortone Kits" 
are for the very young or the begin- 
ner. Boards m the kit are. pre- 
sketched to be filled in with water- 
color paint. Smce the boards are 
washable, mistakes can be easily 
rinsed off. The kits include “Canto 
boards," pans » color, palette, brush 
and full-color reproductions. Write: 
Nobema Products Corp., 141 Greene 
St. (E-4), New York 12, N. Y. 
Linens for textile painting, dyeing 
or printing heve just been put on 
the market. Nc de-sizing is necessary 
for these fabri-s, which are used for 
upholstery. For samples and prices, 
write: Utrecht Linens, 119 W. 57th 
St. (E-5), New York 19, N. Y. 
Carrying rack for canvases, palettes, 
portf.lios and other materials car- 
ries four iteras from one handle, 
separating the wet canvases from 
each other arc protecting clothes. 
A base, handle and adjustable clips 
hold boards up to 30 inches. 
The “Pak-Rak’ can also be used fo: 
storage and display. For information, 
write: Advanced Products Mfg. Co., 
2734 E. Footh-M Blvd. (E-6), Pasa- 
dena 8, Calif. 

Colored inks te match artists’ pal 
ettes, for etchr:g and blockprinting. 
are a new item. Information is avail- 
able from: Grephic Chemical & Ink 
Co., 714 N. Ard more Ave., P. O. Box 
27 ( E-7), Ville Park, Ill. 

Tile decorating kit will appeal tc 
children and amateur interior dec- 
orators. It ircludes all materials 
necessary for painting glazed white 
tiles: 11 tubes of oil colors, 2 tiles, 
a stencil, bresh, bottle of Japan 
dryer, a tube cf zinc white oil paint 
blotters and one oak frame. Write: 
A. I. Friedmar, Inc., 20 E. 49th St. 
(E-9), New Yerk 17, N. Y. 


Combination easel-sketch box i: 
an attractive end apparently well. 
constructed item. Closed, the sketch 
box is spacious with subdivisions foi 
paints and brv shes and room to car 
ry two canvas boards or one wet on 
dry stretched cenvas, up to 28 inches 





Open, the box becomes an adjustable 
easel, suitable for watercolor a: 
well as oil painting. A standard 14 
by 16 inch pa ette is included. Legs 
for the “Modal B Portomaster” may 
be obtained separately and attachec 
without difficulty. For an illustrated 
folder, write: "ortomaster, 1418 Ful. 
ton St. (E-8) Brooklyn 16, N. Y 
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WHERE 


Chicago, IU. Werner's Books. May 2-30. 
Momentum — Midcontinental. AH mediums. 
Jury. Wernera Books, inc., 338 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Denver, Colo., Art Museum. June 15-Aug. 2. 
Anni jor Western Artists. Open to artists 
west of Miss, incl. Wisconsin, Tl. Up to 
$1,000 prizes. Pig., dwgs., prints, seulp. Fee 


> SL. Entries due May 28. Art Museum, 14th 


Ave. & Acoma St. Denver, Colo. 

New York, N. Y., Creative Gall June-An- 
gust. 4Ana'l Exhib. All mediums. Cash prizes. 
Ann Bridgman, Creative Gali, 15 E. Sith 
St. N. T. 


: Norwalk, Conn., Silvermine Guild. June 12- 
C July 6. Ann’l New Eng. Exhib. Open to New 


3 Eag. artists. (Oil, 
|. prizes. Entries due May 16-18. R. Arthur, Sil- 


wter., seulp. Jury, cash 


| vermine Guild of Artists, Norwalk, Conn., 









Baltimore, Md., Walters Art Gall.: 


= OS €. 
 Wickwire, to May 9; [-Fa-P ei, May 11-30. 
| inst. of Cont. Art: Sisont. Marini, to lune 
o5. Shore Studio: Levin, te May 16; Cont. 
DO Amer, May 18.30. 

_. Buffalo, N. ¥., Albright Art Gall.: 
Do Bec. of Artists, to May 10; Patteran, May 13. 
5o lune l4. 

C Cambridge, Mass., Busch-BReisinger Mus.: 
DO Portraits, to May 20. Fogg Mus.: Netherlands 
i. graphics, to May 30. 

Charlotte, N, C., Mint Mas.: Leonardo, May 
4.24. 

"Chicago, HL, Art Inst.: Léger, to May 11; 
German prints, to May 31; Kaminsky photos, 
May 
Steinberg, to May 19; De Betton, May 22. 
june 14. Bordelon: M. Carter, seulp., to May 


duse tap sana haana Hl RBs AN eg Nn ah te Ne 


T 


Ogunquit, Men Art Center. July 1. Sept. 7. 
dun'l Navi Exhib. Open to all Amer. artists. 
(ash prizes, Fee $10. Entries due June 10. 
N. Vayana, Dir., Ogunquit Art Center, Ogun- 


7 










Cummington School of the Arts, Cum- 
mington, Mass. Scholarships for painters, 


. musicians, writers for 1953 session, July 6- 


Aug. 16. Write Theodore Stamos, 80 West 


“Band St, N. Y. 
; Fulbright Traveling Scholarships. Apply 


COMPE TITIONS S, SCHOLARSHIPS 





AND WHEN TO EXHIBIT 


quit, Me. 

Sarasota, Fla. Art Ass'n. June 28-July 2%. 
First ann’l Fla. exhib. Open to all Fla. arnt- 
ists. All mediums, Jury, $800 prizes. Fee $4. 
Entries dae May 30. Jack Siler, Sarasota Art 
Asm Sarasota, Fla. 

Springfield, 1H., State Fair. Aug. 14-23. 
Midwest Ldscp. Exhib, Open to artists of 
Ohio, Ind., Mich., Ky., Mo., Iowa, Wis., 13. 
OW, «ter. $2,000 prizes. No fee. Entries dee 
Aug. 1. D. C. Robertson, Hilinois State Fair. 
Springfield, HL >~ 

Washington, D. C., Navi Coll. of Fine Arts. 
June 7.28. Washington Wto. Club. Open to 
U. S. artists. Cash prizes. Entries due Mey 
23. Katherine Summy, Sec., Washington Water 
Color Club, 1673 Columbia Rd., Washingten 
9, D. €. 

Youngstown, Ohio, Butler Art Inst. July 4- 
Sept. 2. Anni Midyear Exhib. Open to all 
Amer. artists, Oil, wier Jary, prizes. Fee #2. 







Entries due June 7. los. C. Butler, Dir, 
Butler Art Inst... Youngstown, Ohio. 
Institute of International Education, 1 E. 


67th 3t, M. 

Emily Lowe Award. Oper to American ar: 
ists, 23-35 years old in N. Y. with no meats 
of self-promotion. Four purchase awards. 
Ward Eggleston, 161 W. 57th St. N. Y. 








THE EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


Akron, Ohio, Art Inst.: May show, May 6- 


re June T. 


Albany, N. Y., lost. of Hist. & Art: Fisher, 
to May 4; Regional exhib., May 7-lune 7. 
Life of 
Remans, to June 2, 


B Beverly Hills, Calif., F. Perls: Climent, to 


june 10; Caolder, to June 30. 


|| Birmingham, Alan Mus. of Art: Saints in 
5 Gathic Art, Cont. Amer., to May 30. 


Boston, Mass., Brown: P. Morgan, to May 
Metcalf, May 11.30. Doll & Richards: 


Buffalo 


15-Juiy 1. Arts Club: C. Booth, 5. 


31. Boutique Francaise: Haichowskz, to May 


| 15; Gewseil, May 16-39. N. Brown: Weiner, 
Uto May 29, Chicago Gall: Brandner, Sterba, 
ji: Parke, to May 31. Ete. Gall.: H. Graff, to 
1 May 31. Frumkin: Cornell, to May 5; Cont. 
ji dmer., 


E May 7.31. Holmes Studio: Cont. 
1: Amer, to May 28. Main St. Gall.: De Bot. 


| sn, May 22-June 30. Marshall Field: J. Rose, 
; t0 Mary 31. 


Nelson: Florsheim, to May 14; 


1 D Eiingston, May 15-June 15. Oehlschlager: 
i o Cont. Amer. to May 31. Palmer House: 


African seulp. to May 28. Riccardo Rest; 
|. #eete, to May 31. 
| icBlay 31. 750 
| Rteverns~Groas : 
J uémer., May 18.June 
|lomenium, May 3-30. 
|oGCIncinnati, Ohio, Art Mas.: Hallmark, to 


Ryan: 4. W^. Ryan, to 
Studio: J. Miller, May 9.29. 
H. Leech, to May 18; Cont. 
5. Werner: Exhib, Mo- 


May 30; Print ecquis. to May 13; Norwegian 


D Dupin, May 13-Plune 15. 

[| Cleveland, | Ohio, 

|o tacraHsmen, May 6-June 14. 

| DCoierado Springs, Colo., Fine Arta Center: 
[olg alauris artists, potters, May 5-26; Design 
an Industry, May S-lune 2; 
May Hun 28. 
Columbia, 8 


Mus. of Art: Artists, 


Utah Artists, 


C., Mus. of Art: Coni. dial, 
wig. to May 81. 


torning, N. Y.. Corning Mus.: Leonardo da 
UPIinci; 
Pallas, Texas, MeClean: 

| Gayton, Ohio, Art last.: 
: i May al. 

: enver, Colo. Art Mus: 


Finnish arts & crafts, to May 17. 
Umlauf, to May 31. 
Ohio wters., to 


World Legends in 


: > dt, to May 3i. 





[les Moines, Towa, Art Center: Baizerman, 
i oote May 24. 


| BHetroit, Mick., Inst. of Arts: Orozco, to 
, i May 15. 
Hartford, Conn. Wadsworth Atheneum: 





| | Pariation on a Theme, May 13-June T. 
| . dudianapolis, End., Herron Art Inst.: Anwi 
fnd., Arts, to May 31; Ceramic Biennial, May 
(037-Pune 14. 

| ndiana, Pa., State Teachers Coll: 
Pos sahiba to May 26. 


Ann’! 


Kansas City, Meo. Nelson Gall: Maurer, 
Kester, to May 31; 7 Cuban pntrs, May 16 
lune 19. 

Los Ángeles, Calif., Art Ass'n.: Mexico by 
Southern Calif, artists, to May 31. County 
Mus: L. A. & Vicinity, May 8-June 21. 
Cowie: Fan Young, to May 31. Hatfield: 
Their Latest, te May 15. Landau: Karin, to 
May *. Lynch: Cont. Amer., to May 31. 
Louisville, Ky., Speed Mus: Cornwell, te 
May 31; W'hiüney Ann’l, to May 10. 
Manchester, N. H., Currier Gall: 
to May 30; Klee, May 23-June 13. 
Memphis, Tenn., Memorial Art Gall: De- 
sign fram Britain, May 5-26, 

Minneapolis, Minn., Inst. of Arts: Fr. Amer. 
impressionists, May 5-July 5. Walker Am 
Center: Wylie, to May 10; Cont. Aubussas 
Tapesiries, ta May 17; Nicholson, to May 24: 
Classic Tradition in Cont. Art, to Jane 3C. 
Myers, May 10-June 31. 
Montreal, Canada, Mus. 
Spring exhib., to. May 3l. 
Newark, N. Ja Mus.: Leonardo da Vinci 
May ¥8-June 15. 

New Haven, Conn., Gall. 77: 
May 9; Cont. 


Kollwitz, 


of Fine Aris: 


Kanemitsu, to 
4mer, May 11-31. Yale Ant 


Gall.: Artist Looks at City, to May 17. 
New Hope, Pa., Charles Fourth: Shaka 


sik-screens, to May $ 


Northampton, Massa Smith Coll.: Lamont 


coll., May 15-June 10. 

Pasadena, Calif., Art Inat.: Art of Mexico, 
to May 31. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Acad. of Fine Arts: 
Meehan, to May 17; Cresson comp., May 21- 
June 2. Art Alliance: Phillips, sculp., Mer- 
rick, to May 7; Fujita, Possatii, to May 15; 
Danne. Combs, Higgins, to June 1. Coleman: 
Cont, Fra to May 31. DeBraux: Dries, te 
May 15; Cent. French, May 17.31. Donovan: 
Flory, to May 9. Dabin: Cont. Amer., te 
May IL Mus. of Art: Goya Picasso prints, 
to Mey IL Geesy coll. May 23.Sept. 30. 


Hendler: Kappell, to May 29. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Carnegie Inst; Puncf 
drwgs.. to May 81. 

Pitts field, Mast, Berkshire Mus.: Gunn, te 
May 30. 

Portland, Ore., Art Maus: Oregon Artists. 
to Mey 19: M, Russo, May 20-June 14. 


Kharouba: Cant. Amer., to May 3l. 
Richmond, Fa., Mus. of Fine Arts: 
shige, to ]une 4. 

Rockport, Mass., Art Assn: Nutley, to May 
9; M. Pearson, May 16-23; A. Schroeder. 
May 24-fune 6. 

St. Louis, Mo. City Art Mus: French 
posters, to May 31; Cont. plg., sculp., tc 
lune 3D. 

San Dego, Califa, Fine Arts Gal: 
glass, to May 10. 

San Eranciseo, Calif., Area Arts: Pinker. 
ton, to May 23. Mus. of Art: 4. West. sculp- 
tors, ta. May 10; Melver, Pereira, to June 7. 
Palace of Leg. of Honor: drma & Armor, 
Recent acquis, to lune 7. 

San Jose, Calif. BRosicrucian Mite.: Nack, 
to Mar 31. 

Seattle, Wash., Art Mus.; Sutherland, Moore, 
May @June 7. Henry Gall: Cont. Mexican 
prints, May 10-31. 

Toledo, Ohio, Mus. of Art: Toledo artists, 
to Mar 31. 

Toron:o, Canada, Art Gall: Poles; Scott, 


Hiro 


Steuben 
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sopre 


NARD 


April 27 to May 23 
6 E. 12 St, N. Y. C. 





PERIDO 





paintings '53-'54 
thru May 16 
Bertha Schaefer * 32 E.57 MY. 


—————————————————————————— — —M 


GROUP SHOW 


Through May 


the little studio 


Carlton House * 680 Madison Ave. 
New Yerk 21 . TEmpleton 8-4696 


m—A———————————— TT MR RE ER EE 


Water Colors 
James A. SPALTE 


May 4 thru 18 


berzansky galleries 
664 MADISON AVE. BET. 60 & 61 ST. 











INK PAINTINGS . April 27-May 16 


PASSEDOIT GALLERY 121 E. 57 





e COLLAGES 
EDWI HEWITT € GALLERY - 18 E. 69 
LILY 








Recent Paintings Apr. 20-May 9 


Associated American Artists Galleries 
711 Fifth Ave., at 55th St., N. Y. C. 
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+ SCULPTURE June 1953 * 


won NEVELSON 


FARNSWORTH MUSEUM 


. Rockland, Maine . 
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Apr. 29-May 14 


p— n area 


Cils Selected from 1952 Carnegie 
May 16-26 


Gallery 
22 East 


66 
LÀ 








63 E. y $t. E 
New York 


FERARGIL GALLERIES 


77 


Paintings | 





thru May 16 





May 18-29 


21st EXHIBITION 





May 18-29 Paintings by 


RICHARD WHORF 
MILCH 


| Galleries 
55 East 57th St. 


New York City 








Ia epi 


| CURT VALENTIN GALLERY 


: 32 East 57 New York 22 


THE ARTISANS 
GALLERY 


32 West 58th Street 
New York 


Premiere Exhibit 
Award Winners 


May 5—May 23 
Mon.thruSat.,10A.M..—5P M. 











7 MAY 4-22 
| WOOD CARVINGS 


E. — 


CUm merenti eren itt 


mornin tive ara warned tte abner dm Hi eH PP USB PP rr ANA rr m a Ai Aa M rm e Hb 


. SCULPTURE CENTER 


i 167 EAST 69TH ST. N. Y. C. 
di ; Hours 2-5, 7-16 10 except Sat. Eve. and Sun. | 
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Vaclav 


VYTLACIL 


"Images of Pompeii” 
16 recent oil paintings 
May 9-23 


FEIGL GALLERY 
601 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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Thomas, to May 31. 
Tulsa, Okla. Philbrook Art Center: 
Amer, dnd., May 5-June 30. 

Utica, N. Y. ., Manson-Williams-Proctor Inst. : 
Miller, ta May 10. 

Washington, D. C., Corcoran Gall: Lahey, 
to May 30. National Gal: E. C. Robinson 
coli, May 10.june 14. Obelisk Gall: Cost. 
Amer, to May 31, Phillips Gall: DeStael, te 
May 4: Levine, May -June 1; Morisor & Rer 
Circle, May 17.hine 30. Washington Univ. 


Cost. 


New York City Exhibitions are of paintings unless otherwise specified. 


A.C.A., 63 E. 57. Gottlieb, Baranik, to Mav 9 
Group, May 1123 
Lane, May 25-Iune 6 
Ad. FE. 50 E. Bhs cee Group, to May 31 
Arch, League: 115 E. 40.Preez fase., May 12:16 
Lithagraphs, May 158.20 
Beaux-drt Inst., May i823 
Birch, Burdette, Long camp., May 25-June 6 
Artisans, 32 W. 58...Cont. Amer, May $23 
Artists’ Call, 851 Lex.. JE. Smith, to May 14 
S. Berman, May 16. June 4 

Art Students’ League, 215 W..57 
Concours, to May 23 
Assoc. Ámer., 711 Filth... Harmon, to May 9 
fine Natl Amateur Patrs,, May 1-16 
Kester, May 11-30 
Babcock, a8 E. 57... BE. Newman, to May 2 
I9:h, 20th. ceni. Amer, May 430 
Barbizon-Plasa, 101 W. 58 Crafts, to May 16 
Barzansky, 664 Madison. J. Ernst, May 418 
Group May 19-30 
E Rubin, to Mar 8 
Yunkers, May 15-30 

Brooklyn Mus., Eastern Parkway 
Natl print ann'l, to June 21 
Cadby-Birch, 21 E 63.....Group, to Pune 20 
Caravan, 132 E. 56 Members! sahiba May 3-23 
Carlebach, 937 Third South Seas, to May 15 
2o comp., May 15-Pune 50 
Carstairs, 11 E 57 ....,., Group, to June 15 
Chapellier, 48 E. 87. Group, ta May 9 
" Shellhase, May 15-31 

drele and Square, 16 W. 58 
Chaissac, Surcage, ta May 16 
Israté, May 18.June 5 
Contemporaries, 959 Madison 


Borgenicht, 65 E. 57 


Swedish, Danish, Amer. prints, to May 9 
D. Pleree, May 16-25 
Cont. Arts, 106 E. 57... Holbrook, ta May 8 


Cuthbert, May &-22 
Kawa, May 18-Jure 5 
Peter Cooper, 313 W. 53 
30 Paiak May 32 Aug. 30 
Cooper Union, Cooper Sq, 
Dec. 
Copain, 891 First Avenue 
Neal, May 3. dune 36 


aris, to lune 3 


Creative, 18 E. 57 

Vickery, Horwitz, Greenberg. to May 12 
Cont. Amer., May 13-Inune 13 
. 60. Abramson, Levine, to May 9 
Ceramics, May 15-30 
DeNagy, 206 E. 53. Kresch, Grunig, to May 9 
Cont. Amer., May 12-June 14 

Dorland, 20 Cornelia St. 
Cont. Amer, to May 30 
; d FOndUR. io Mas 9 
Group. Mav 11-31 
 JMelcarth, to May 2 
Maselli, May 5-30 
Duveen, 18 E, 79... Landscapes, to Max 30 
Egan, 63 E. 57 ... Cont, Amer, to May 30 
Eggleston, 16l W. 57 
Anderson, Mayer, May 4-16 


Davis, 231 E 


Downtown, 32 E, 5]. 


Durlacher, 11 E. 57... 


Feigl, 603 Madisen....... Vytlacil, May 8.23 
Amer, Europ, Expressionists, te Mey 6 
Ferargil, 63 E. 87 0... Crowell, to May 12 
Sudier, Mav 14.31 


Fine Arts, 51 E. 57 ..Sehwartz, to Mey 9 
Cane Fr., May 11-31 
.Fantongerioo, to Mav 16 
: Michael Loew, May 16.30 
Friedman, 20 E, 49... J. a i to Mas 31 

Galerie Art Vivant, 134 E. 
L dads; oy 


Fried, 6 E. 65... 


PT 
8-27 


: 46 Mar 16 
“Spring ann'l, May 18. June 16 
Goodman, 137 E. 27. pko, to Max 16 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt 

Art Directors, Mey 11.23 
Bermuda Ari Assoc. May 21. fune 10 
J. Bowman, May 139.31 

Grand Central Moderns, 130: E, 56 


troup, May 5-23 
Galantiese, May 25-June 13 

Guggenheim, 1071 Fifth Ave. 
Selections from perm. coll, te Mav 26 
Hacker, 24 W. 58.00... .. Group, to May 9 
Benn, to Mac 16 
Amer. abstract, May 19-June 30 
Hansa, 70 E. 12..,...... Kaprow, May uri 

l A. Singer, May IBJuse 

Hartert, 22 E. 58......... Group, to Mar aa 
Heller, 108 E, 570000000... Aistan, to May 9 


Group, Mey 14-31 
Hewitt, 18 E..69 
W. Harris, collages, ta Mav 28 


Hugo, 26"E. 55........ T. Lasch, to Mar 16 
R. Brown, May 18-June 6 
folas, 46 E. 87........... Matta, to Mav 30 
Jackson, 22 E. 66....... Kimball, to May 14 
Cont. Amer., May Ef. - 

Janis, 15 E. 57...... Int'l. Dada, to Mac 

Jewish Mus., 92 & Fifth 

e C. Gross, wiers., to May 31 







fap. mS to Me 81. Whyte: P, Taylor, to 
May 14; Bempsey, May June 1. 
West Palm Beach, Fla., Norton. Gail: 
coni, woodcuts, te May 31. 
Williamstown, Mass Lawrence Art Mus.: 
Persatile medium, May 13-lune 3. 
Winnipeg, Canada, Art Gall: Canadian 
Anai to May 16; André, Stegeman, May 
24-Jane 18. 

Youngstown, Ohio, Butler Art Inst.: 
German, May 3-24. 


Fras- 


Cont. 


Keoufmann, 92nd & Lex. 
Cont. Amer., to May 30 
Kennedy, 785 Filth... .., Tseng, to May 31 
Anoedler, 14 E. 57 
lé-cent, Eng. pigsa May 5.23 
Kootz, 600 Madison.... Hofmann, to May 16 
Art for a Synagogue, May 19-June 12 
Kettler, 33 W. 5 Group, to May 30 
Kraushaar, 32 E. 57... F, Smith, to May 19 
Group, May 20-June 30 
Levitt, 35 E. 49 | .... Group, to May 31 
Little Studio, 000 "Madison 
Cont, Amer., May 12.30 
Gaba, to May 16 
— Group, May 18-June 30 
Metrop. Mus., 82 & Filth 
Jap. piga dwgs., to May 16 
7 pairs, fram Israel, May 8-June 21 
Rembrandt, to May 30 
Midtown, 17 E. 51......... Beillé, ta May 23 
Milch, 35 E. 37 .. Gluckman, to Mav 16 
Sehwieder group, May 18.29 
R. Bherf, May 18.29 
Morgan Lib., 29 E. 36 Coronation, to June 36 
Mus. of the City of N.Y.. 104 & Fifth 
Sea & City, May 4-Aug. 29 
Mus. of Mod. Art, 11 W, 53 
Europ. posters, to May 17 
Rowault, to May 31 
Cont. scuipa, ta Aug. 29 
Mus. of Nat. Hista 79 & Central Pk. W. 
Sculptors’ Guild, to May 12 
Nat, Acad. of Des. 1083 Filth 
NA. Ld. May 15-30 
Nut. Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Pk. 
Members, May 3-24 
New, 63 W. 44...... Cont, Amer, to May 30 
New Seka 66 W. 12 .. Drawings, to May 12 
Anil stud. exhib., to June 4 
Newton, 11 E. 57... Old masters, to May 30 
Niveau, 63 E. 57......Cont. Fra to May 16 
Parsons, 15 E. 57.......... Ferber, to May 4 
Margo, May 11.360 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57....P. Blanc, to May 16 
N. Pousette-Dart, May i8-June 6 
Pen & Brush, 16 E. 10 
Cantarella. Junio, Bueil, ta May 6 
W'atercoiors, May 10-Sept. 3 
Peridot, 6 E. 12. Leonard, sculp., to May 23 
Perlis, 32 €. 58........ Cont. Fr, to May 16 
Season im Review, May 18-June 30 
Portraits, 136 E. 57 Review exhib., to May 18 
Rehn, 683 Fifth... Driggs, to. May 16 
Riebe, 149 E. GR, Authwortz, to May 15 
Riverside Musa. 310 Riverside Dr. 
Knickerbocker artists, to May 3 
Village Art Center, May 10-24 
RoKo, 51 GreenwWiel Ave.. Helsy, to May 21 
Pig. sculp. May 27. July 3 
Rosenberg, 16 E. 57 
I9th, 20th cent. Fra Amer., to May 31 
St, Etienne, 46 W.57 
Grandma Moses, to May 30 
Saidenberg, 10 E. 77 
De Groat, Harvey, Rubington, Regensburg, 


biases 


Matisse, 41 E. 57.. 


to May 30 


Salmagundi, 47 CA Sculpture, to May 24 
Salpeter, 42 E. 52........ Kallem, to May 9 
Crowley, May 11-30 
Sealamandré, 20 W. 55... Toiles, to May 30 
B. Schaefer, 32 E. 55. De Groot, to May 16 
S. Puller, May 18-June 13 

Seulpture Center, 167 E. 69 
Martin, DiSpirito, May 4-23 
Group, May 24-June 36 
Segy, 708 Lex.....4 Congo styles, to May 15 
i. Seligmann, 5 E, 57... Kermes, May 11-23 
Serigraph, 38 W. 57. Ann'l exhib., ta May 25 
Norwegian serigraphs, May 26-June 29 


Stable, 927 Seventh....... Btala, to May 16 
Group, May 18-June 6 
Tanager, 90 E. 10.........Croup, ta Hay E 


Dodd, Katz, May 5 
Touraine, 929 Madison..Cont. Fr., to May a 
Truman, 33 E, 29....,.... Prints, May 5-30 
Tribune Call., 100 W. 42. Wilson, to May 15 
Cont. Amer. May 16-41 
Valentin, 32 E. 57........ Roesch, May 5.23 
Village Art Center, 44 W. 11 
Faceci, seulp., to May 15 
Group, May 18-Iune 5 
..GSims, sculp., to May 2 
Cont, Amer, May 4-31 
M, Walker, 117 E. 57... Jamieson, to May 9 
Cont. Amer, May 11.31 
Wellens, 70 E. 56........ .Deyrup, to May 9 
Weyhe, 794 Lex.. ET Yacoubi, May 5.28 
Levitan, scuip., May li-Tane 3 
Whitney Mus., 10 W. 8 
1933 Amer. sculp., wiers., dwgs., to May 29 
W'ildenstein, 19 E. 64 
Springtime in ptg, to May 16 


Fiviano, 42 E. 57 


Wilding, 24 E. 67...... Stevenson, May 6-30 
Willard, 23 W. 56..... O'Hanlon, May 5-30 
Wittenborn, 38 E. 57... Becker, to May 16 


R. Pousette-Dart, photos, May 18-June 6 
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Kings and Queens —The Coronation. 
Amd speaking of color— æ Britain's 


leading manufacturer of artists’ colors 


| jl 
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and materials for over 120 years, 


we ase proud to be part of this tradition 


902 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 





EXHIBITION: “PORTRAITS IN REVIEW. 1952-1953” 
| APRIL 29th THROUGH MAY 18th 





PORTRAITS, I 


PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 


WAYMAN ADAMS... LOUISE ALTSON . , GORDON AYMAR . , CHARLES BASKER- 
VILLE . . LESTER BENTLEY . . LOUIS BETTS . . HELEN BLAIR . . ROBERT 
BRACKMAN.. GERALD L. BROCKHURST . . LEWIS BROWN .. MARTHA MOORE 
BURNETT . . ORLANDO CAMPBELL . . JOHN CARROLL . . AMAYLIA CASTALDO 
.. DOROTHEA CHACE . . JAMES CHAPIN . . EDWARD L. CHASE. . PAUL CLEMENS 
.. THOMAS C. COLE .. BARBARA COMFORT . . WILFORD CONROW . . PETER 
COOK .. LUIGI CORBELLINI . . GARDNER COX . . RANDALL DAVEY . . GLEB 
DERUJINSKI . . SIDNEY E. DICKINSON . . WILLIAM F. DRAPER . . GUY PENE 
DU BOIS . . JERRY FARNSWORTH . . DEAN FAUSETT . . FURMAN FINCK . . 
KENNETH FORBES .. GEORGE W. GAGE . . G. H. IVES GAMMELL . . DOUGLAS 
GORSLINE . . ELMER GREENE, JR... CHANNING HARE... ALEXANDRINA HARRIS 
.. MALTHE HASSELRIIS . . ERIK HAUPT . . MARGARET FOOTE HAWLEY .. 
CORNELIA HILDERBRANDT . . IRWIN HOFFMAN . . JAN HOOWIJ . . CHARLES 
HOPKINSON .. PETER HURD . . ANNE MARIE JAUSS . . AMY JONES . . DEANE 
KELLER .. FELIX KELLY . . TRAFFORD KLOTS . . JOHN KOCH . . DAYRELL 
KORTHEUER .. LEON KROLL .. BORIS KUBLANOV . , ADRIAN LAMB . . LUIGI 
LUCIONI.. GRETA MATSON .. BETSY FLAGG MELCHER . . HESTER MILLER , . 
SAMUEL MIRSKY .. ALBERT MURRAY .. RAYMOND P. R. NEILSON . . GERTRUDE 
O'BRADY .. IVAN OLINSKY . . S. EDMUND OPPENHEIM . . ROY FERHAM . . 
ROBERT PHILIPP . . OGDEN PLEISSNER . . CORNELIA RIVERS . . DIMITRI 
ROMANOVSKY . . MARGERY RYERSON . . ANTONIO SALEMME . . LEOPOLD 
SEYFFERT .. RICHARD SEYFFERT .. MARCIA SILVETTE ,. MARION SEMONSON .. 
ROBERT S. SLOAN .. LAWRENCE BEALL SMITH .. EUGENE SPEICHER .. JEAN 
SPENCER | . OSCAR STOESSEL .. DAVID SWASEY .. HILDA TAYLCR . . PAUL 
TREBILCOCK .. FREDERICK E. WALLACE .. EDMUND WARD .. VICTOR WHITE . . 
JERE WICKWIRE . . FREDERICK W. WRIGHT .. ANDREW WYETH . . HENRIETTE 
WYETH. e 


136 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 
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34 & 35, New Bond Street, London, W.L 








Sales of the celebrated 


-= Ashburnham Collections 


sold by Order of the Trustecs of the Ash- 
burnham Settled Estates and the Executors 
of Lady Catherine Ashburnhat. 





June 24th. Paintings and Drawings of 
the Continental School 








June 26th. Works of Ar. important 


French and English furnitere. 








July 6th and following days. Sale on 
* the premises of the valuable English 


e 


furniture, furnishings, etc, of Ash- 


aes 


burnham Place. nr. Battle, Sussex. 








July 15th. Painungs of the English 
chool and Family Portraits. 








School of Rimini. ca. 1320. The #ision of the 
Beata Chiara da Rimini, on gold groand, on panel, 
à2Y& by 24% ins. 








Sales of the Collections 


formed by the late 
Alan P. Good, Esq. 


July 2ud-3rd. The remarkable collec- 
uon of English porcelain cottages, im- 
portant French and English furniture. 


July 15th. Paintings of the English 
and Continental School 
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3 ft. 8 in. wide, 
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nce. Allway iselosely congected with the new 
enis im British sculp&zre which are attracting 
tienal sttentior ... André Chastel, head of art 
a the Graduae Scheol o£ the Sorbonne, has 
| books on Vuillard amd Leenardo and is now 
ing oae cn: Renaissanee intarsia ,. Louis Gro- 
is respersible - ‘or mech the new research 
has finally plawed meciaeval and Renaissance 
g ass dm. its Exod eias Mni of great 
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huge cxliibition in 
Ads xonello da Messina 








Next issue: Septem er 


This | suramer issue, follow: ng ARTNews’ regular 
puBication schedule, covers Jane, July and Au- 
gus. The next one will be the september number. 
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Articles 


Britain's new iron age 
Transatlantic watercolors 

Paris summer 

Lamerie's carved silver 

The paradise of Penn's Germans 
Stuart Davis paints a picture 
Light on the Antonello enigma 
Royal season in London 

_ Elizabethan style 


Major illustrations 


Inner Eye 

Crucifixion, colorplate 

King Solomon, colorplate 

The Dream of Lucius, colorplate 

The Apostles, colorplate 

The Martyrdom of St. Vincent of Spain 
Satan’s Chariot 

Rapt at Rappaport’ 8. colorplate 
Cractixiens colorplate 

Ecce Homo 
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Editor's letters 
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Coming auctions 
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16 Lawreace Alloway 
21 Fairfield Perter 
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36 DenysSutten | 
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1 Anton- loda Messina 
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54 Marilyn Rebb 
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For the coronation summer, with 
her royal cypher: Queen Elizabeth 
Standing on the Map of England, a 
typically invelved allegory bv an 
unkrown painter. It commemorated 
her visit co Ditchley, 1592. Her feet 
rest on Oxford County: in the back- 


ground a sterm [right] is dispelled. 
[left] by the rising sun; National 


Portrait Gallery, London (see p. 40). 
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Galleries Open Throughout Summer 
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Sir: UE TED T 


{ have often wondered whether a 


magazine like ARTNeEws is meant to 
be a service to the public or to the 
art of painting, In either case, what 
service is rendered to the public or 
painting by some of your dead-pan 
boys who, presumably in the interest 
of objectivity, neither give one an 
impression of the paintings they sup- 
posedly describe nor an inkling of 
their own feelings before them? Ob- 
jectivity, like virginity, never gave 
birth to anything that I know of. 

On the other hand you seem to be 
a stern supporter of giving all the 
facts as to the family relationships 
of the painters reviewed. That seems 
to be particularly so in the case of 
the lady painters: they seldom ap- 
pear in your pages detached from 
the conjugal yoke. In my own case 
] have never been given a review in 
your journal unaccompanied by one 
dear husband or another, and now 
the secret is out. I have a brother 
too! 

If you think it is unfair to the 
public, however, to leave out these 
interesting facts, might I point out 
that although the Editor's name ap- 
pears frequently in ARTnews, the 
public is still in the dark as to his own 
marital status, and that he should, 
in all fairness, tell us the name of 
his wife and preferably that of his 
sisters and brothers, too, on the next 
suitable occasion. 

Janice Biala 
New York, N. Y. 


Sir: 

I do not believe the real core in 
this business of fake pictures to be 
either the faker or those who purvey 
his products. The simple fact is that 
too many people buy pictures as con- 
spicuous possessions, in a policy of 
“name” buying, with little or no ap- 
preciation of what a picture is or 
what it is supposed to give. Whether 
this practice is an outgrowth or a 
result of its prevalence in other fields 
I cannot say—it may have its merits 
in the purcnase of a washing ma- 
chine, but that is not painting. Until 
this situation is remedied it would 
be ridiculous to take collective action 
against the fakers They are the 
result and not the cause of the sit- 
uation. 

The one sure way of putting the 
fakers out of business is to discon- 
tinue attaching artistic value to sec- 
ond-rate pictures because of the name 
or history attached to them. 

There are only two kinds of pic- 
tures-—good and bad. The only thing 
which differentiates is the paint on 
the canvas. Ultra-violet lights and 
test tubes full of strange and secret 
solutions can never determine the 
real and the true—any more than the 
most talented of painters can con- 
tinually infuse them into his work. 

I am quite sure I would receive 
little sympathy from the victims of 
the much publicized "fake" picture 
swindles should I lose my money on 
the stock market with my limited 
knowledge of securities, Pictures are 
works of art, and the only sound 
basis upon which they can he judged 
is their artistic merit. Determining 





a picture's vaiwe by any other stand- 
ard can only result in a lot of bad 
pictures being sold at ridiculous 
prices, Small museums throughout 
the country spead precious and lim. 
ited funds to acquire second-rate pig 
tures by -krcwn" artists and the 
public, naively believing the muse 
ums to be infalible, ean only wonder 
why "art" has no. punch for them. 
This is the reel crime. 

Robert Kiley 

Houston, Texa: 


Sir: 

For a number af years now I have 
subscribed to ARTNEWs, and have 
received much pleasure from its 
many fine reproductions and inter 
esting articles. 

And now favther congratulations! 
In the last few years you have beer 
clever enough € add another quality 
to your very worthwhile material 
ARTNews neec bow to no othe: 
magazine of hamor. Whether or no 
the bright yovrg people whose ini 
tials are appeaded to the countles: 
reviews in your back pages are quite 
serious (and Ix. horribly afraid the 
are), the resu.t makes for some o 
the most hilarisas reading matter ap 
pearing today. It comes under the 
heading of higa comedy as it so per. 
fectly parodies itself while it paro 
dies what it s writing about. Ne 
one could poss-bly burlesque the ini 
mitable, self-ccrscious style of these 
reviews as the young writers have 
done their jok so well that furthei 
burlesque wou be impossible. | 

I shall miss these entertaining ef 
forts of verbiage when they come t: 
their inevkabb: end. We must b 
thankful for amrthing that brighten 
these ominous cays. 

Henry Schnakenber; 
Newtown, Conn. ^ 


Sir: 
This is to protest against the Met 
ropolitan Museazm’s installation of it: 
splendid new pacchase, the Aphrodit: 
reproduced in May’s ARTNews. Tha 
the acquisition should be announcec 
by a publici shower usually re 
served for the better-endowed Hol 
lywood starlets is by now, one sup 
poses, an esteblished custom. Bu 
that the markie should be place: 
among theatriezl draperies, ivy anc 
mirrors, like the starlet’s dream o 
a bedouin nigat, is rather inap 
propriate, The public might bette: 
approach great works of art if thes 
were accepted Ly our conserving in 
stitutions with z bit more calm, anc 
displayed wita a bit more tact 
Neither would impede our appre 
ciation of a muscum’s enthusiasm, o 
its perceptive ese of funds. 

Tan Bonne 

New York N. Y 


Sir: E 
Please note taat the artist of m 
gallery whose show was previewed i 
vour May isste is Harry Crowley 
not Barry Crowley, and that th 
painting referred to as Imperfect i 


entitled Impersect Prayer. 
Harry Salpeter 
New York, N. Y 
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Obituaries 


Yasuo Kmvoshi. Japanes -born 
American peimter wac was the first 
diving artist to receive a one man 
show at the Whitney Museum, and 
was one of fear seleetec to represent 
the U. S. at the twentysixth Fenice 
Biennale, cied at fifty-rine, ir New 
York. He was one of he founders 
and the fret presiden of Artists" 
Equity Asso-a ion. 

Bradley W «iker Fordin, leading 
American abstract  pminter, who 
turned to s ealligraoaic stWe in 
1946, died z tae age af fifty three, 
in New Yess. He wee one ef the 
“Fifteen Americans” exhibited at the 
Museum of vodem Ar in 19 2. 
Everett SEimn, N.a. Am rican 
genre painser ef street and tieater 


subjects, since 1951 a member of the 
Corncil of the National Academy of 
Design and last survivor of “The 
E ght” which first showed in 1908, 
died, aged seventy-nine, in New 
York. 

Moise Kisling, well-known Polish- 
bera painter of the School of Paris 
wie specialized in women's portraits, 
died, aged sixty-two, at Bandol, on 
the French Riviera. 

Jekn Marshall Phillips, authority 
or American silver and since 1948 
Director of Yale University Art Gal- 
lery, who, as member of the Art 
Leoting Unit of the O.S.S. during the 
war, helped detect Van Meegeren's 
forgeries of Vermeer, died, aged 
forty-eight, in New York. 


Minneapolis finds modern classic 


A possible: antidete f the much- 
abused “cze=s-sectionsF survey is 
being offered sy tae Walke- Art 
Center, Miaseapolis. m its “Classic 
Tradition i» (entempemary Ar” ex- 
hibition [> Jane 3C] which, in 
place of tae megulzr »ienniz, as- 
sembles mer» than a Lundree and 
fifty paintings, seulptees, cclages 
and constructwas by Emropears and 
Americans, all of whem stress the 
geometric, sutura sends im the 
modern mevemenis. Fganizel by 
Director H. 4. Arnasom and painter 
George L. &. Morris, me show de- 
votes space te an histerical survey 
and presen: the Ame-i-cans ir rela- 
tion to ther Europear background. 
Next year «her phases of centem- 
porary Eur»»ean and *mericzn art 
wil be presented. wit less atten- 


~ 
People ia the art news 


Sir Herbert Read, wal knowr Eng- 
lish art critic and poet aas bean ap- 
pointed Charies Eliot X. rton Profes- 
sor of Poetry at Harvard for the 
academic year | 953-54 

Laurence Sickmaa, Curater of 
Oriental A-t since 18 and Vice- 
Director sinee 1947 o the Nelson- 
Atkins Galery of Art. Sansas City, 
Missouri, has been appainted Direc- 
tor to succed Paul Gare ner, retired. 
Mitchell A. Wdder. D -ector of the 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Genter 
since 1945. nas been samed Vice- 
President amd Director of the new 
Division of Pre-enta icr at Ce onial 
Williamsburs. 

Dale Gorcen Jee. Jemes Chan 
Leong and George Merrisor, the 
first two of California. the last a 
member of he Chippewa tribe in 
Minnesota, are the thw-e arti-ts to 
receive Whitmer Pound tion €ppor- 


raming. right end wrong 


sCharacterisi errors im waming—too 
much or tco ttle, exesssively large 
or inadequate mats, caring or color 
out of charadter—were wemons:rated 
in the Hows of Hewéenryk’> new 
Manhattan ®oewrsoms with fupli- 


SETTACAACOR 1nz- 


tiom paid to European backgrounds 
ard also more to sculpture, the total 
survey to be achieved in two or three 
years. The term “classic,” used in 
preference to “geometric tradition,” 
hes been applied liberally in this 
selection in which abstractions great- 
ly eutnumber figurative and realist 
trends. The European artists include 
Cezanne, Chirico, Dali, Duchamp, 
Max Ernst, Gabo, Gleizes, Gris, Her- 
bin. Kandinsky, Klee, Léger, Lip- 
chitz, Manessier, Miró, Mondrian, 
Picasso, Schwitters and Seurat, and 
some of the Americans are Albers, 
Booth, Bruce, Stuart Davis, Diller, 
Feiminger, Ferren, Balcomb Greene, 
Hartley, Marin, Maurer, Morris, 
Motherwell, O'Keeffe, Man Ray, 
Reinhardt, David Smith, Spencer, 
Tomlin, Weber and Xceron. 


tunity Fellowships for the year 1953. 
Frederick S. Wight, Associate Di- 
rector of Boston’s Institute of Con- 
temporary Art, will resign, June 1 to 
accept a professorship at the Uni» 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 
John Canaday. painter, author of 
mystery novels and art historian, 
previously head of the School of Art 
at Tulane University, has been ap- 
pointed Chief of the Division of 
Education at the Philadelphia Mu- 
seam of Art. 

Raymond T. Entenmann, land- 
scape architect and city-planner, will 
sueceed Vernon M. Dodge, retired, 
curator of the schools of The Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
Filiam D. Hamilton of Detroit, 
Mich. is the new Executive Sec- 
retary of the American Institute of 
Decorators, to succeed Mrs. M. M. 
Girard, retired. 


cates of twenty-one color reproduc- 
tions ranging from Sassetta's Jour- 
ney of the Magi to Picasso's Green 
Stile-lije, one hung above the other, 
with one framed rightly, the other 
wroagly. 


NATURE MORTE 
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by 
JACQUES LINARD 
1597-1652 


On Panel, size 19 x 253% Inches 


A fully signed, exhibited and reproduced work by the Master. 
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AMATEUR STANDING 





What about copying? 


“The subject of copying is a delicate 
question in contemporary teaching,” 
observed Aaron Berkman, painter 
and director of the extensive art 
program at New York’s Ninety-sec- 
ond Street Y.M.-Y.W.H.A. “I am ab- 
solutely against the student copying 
as a substitute for working from 
some direct inspirational source,” he 
added. “Copying in this sense means 
imitation without discretion. There 
is nothing less inspirational than the 
way many copyists perform their 
painstaking jobs, going through the 
gestures of imitation without any of 
the enthusiasm or knowledge which 
inspired the original.” 

Mr. Berkman pointed out, how- 
ever, that many amateur painters 
who want to keep learning and de- 
velop a know edge of painting, come 
to an impasse, where “they need 
some kind of lift to get them out of 
a particular technical dilemma." 
Here, he feels, copying can some- 
times be regarded as a “laboratory 
process.” Summing up his advice to 
students in such a situation, he said: 
"Historically, many of the most fa- 
mous and original painters found 
‘copying’ a basic method by which 
to learn certain technical procedures 
from their predecessors. For instance, 
Manet, Cézanne and Van Gogh spent 
many hours in their mature years 
studying the masters by copying 
their works. And this did not affect 
their originality in the least. In- 
creased knowledge always helps to 
develop originality and we shouldn't 
be afraid of losing ourselves by 
learning from others. Personally, I 
think that one should not worry too 
much about individuality anyway. It 
takes care of itself very nicely in the 
long run, if one is blessed with it 
in the first place. 

"My advice is that one should 
copy only when one has a particular 
problem to work out and is inter- 





Modigliani colorplate of Two Girls, 
1917 (Netter Collection, Paris). served 
as a subject for an amateur painter. 





ested in the method that a master 
used to solve a similar problem. For 
example, if the amateur painter is 
traditionally inclined (and many of 
them are) and he wants to under- 
stand certain principles of chiaro- 
scuro, he can get a good repreduc- 
tion of a Rembrandt painting, amd 
thoroughly study it by trving to re- 
create the forms as Rembrandt con- 
ceived them. For Rembrandt is a €i- 
rect source for such information. 

“Or an amateur who is interested in 
landscape painting—and who despite 
Grandma Moses’ fame, is not can- 
tented with remaining a primitive— 
can study Cézanne with great benefit 
by trying to fathom Cézanne’s uses 
of color to create form and his uses 
of the line to define space. 

“As an example of the virtues of 
this method, an advanced amateur 
painter (who had some skill in 
drawing) came to me with a prob- 
lem of values and color relationships. 
She had difficulty in relating forms 
to backgrounds. She could not under- 
stand the principle which she had 
heard about and which she was in- 
terested in: that colors do not exist 
by. themselves alone, but are im- 
fluenced by the light and colors of 
the forms around them. She was not 
impressed when I tried to demon- 
strate this phenomenon in nature, so 
we went to our collection of repro- 
ductions and selected a Vermeer, a 
Cézanne and a Kandinsky. She took 


time out from her own original 
painting and made a project of 


copying parts of the Vermeer repro- 
duction to study the play of light 
around the form and the edges of 
the form modulated against tae 
background. With the Cézanne sae 
saw the same thing happening, but 
this time not with light and dark, 
but with pure colors; and finaly, 
with the Kandinsky, she became 
even more aware of the mutual inter- 
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The amateur's copy: she was trying t» 
work out problems in suggesting volume 
He- 


teacher, Aaron Berkman, believes that 


with a minimum of modeling. 


this method suits advanced pupils only. 


dependence of color relationships. 
With this new awareness she tackled 
her own painting with renewed vigor. 
Another student copied from a re- 
production of a Modigliani in order 
to understand how he achieved sculp- 
tural fullness in figures with a mini- 
mum of modeling. 

"Finally, I would say that copying 
is mainly for the advanced amateur 
rather than for the beginner. For 
one gets out of copying only as 
much as one brings to it. And, from 
my point of view the beginner 
should first just paint and paint, to 
become thoroughly familiar with his 
materials and in this way become 
aware of what he needs for his fur- 
ther development." 


ARTNEWS amateur opening 


The fourth annual ARTNews’ Na- 
tional Amateur Painters! Competition 
opened on April 30 at the Associated 
American Artists Galleries, 711 Fifth 
Avenue, with the  painters, their 
families, friends and visiting celeb- 
rities attending. Perhaps it was the 
more colorful setting of the new 
quarters, or the closer proximity of 
people to paintings—the large gal- 
leries are informally laid out—that 
seemed to promote an atmosphere of 
cordiality, greater than in the widely 
dispersed arrangements of former 
years. By the time the gathering was 
called to order for the presentation 
of awards, conversation was ani- 
mated on all sides. 

After a welcoming speech by AI- 
fred M. Frankfurter, ARTNEWws' 
editor, the awards were made by 
three well-known personalities from 
the theatrical world who are also 
amateur painters. Prizes for women 
entrants were given out by actor 
Richard Whorf, a member of a fam- 
ily noted for both paintings and 
dramatic interests, and Alfred Drake, 
who paints when he can find time 
from his starring role in The King 
and I, Another amateur painter from 
the stage, actress Nina Foch, be- 
stowed the awards on winning male 
contestants, with the exception of the 
gold medal in watercolors. Corporal 
Richard H. Peacock, who carried off 
this top honor, was serving in Korea 
and reeeived his award from his 
commanding general in the field, an 
event recorded by movie cameramen. 

This was one opening where the 
audience did look at and discuss the 
pictures. The verdict on every hand 
appeared to be in unanimous agree- 
ment with that of ARTNEÉws' staff: 
that the level of work, in both nar- 
rative vividness and pictorial reali- 
zation, represented “the best year 
yet.” 


Philharmonic amateurs 


Once each year Carnegie Hall plays 
host to pictorial as well as musical 
art, when the amateur-painter mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
show their work in the lounge. On 
the occasion of their recently held 
fourth annual exhibition, Michael de 
Stefano, leader of this enthusiastic 
group, observed that some members 
feel just as much devotion to one 
art as the other and find they are 
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"different aspects of tie same thing.” 
As might be expecsed, the forte of 
these amateurs is ir free improvisa- 
tion. A child-like zaiety and con- 
scious naiveté appeared in Leopold 
Busch’s (first violin) tempera inter- 
pretation of Petrouseza, and a tricky 
bird's-eye-view presented Mitropouli, 
a multiple image m oil by David 
Katz (viola). A traptych based on 
Milhaud-Claudels Christophe Co- 
lomb, was the allegcrical contribu- 
tion of De Stefano. who had also 
done portraits of Einstein and 
Stravinsky. The lat er was painted 
from memory during the composer's 
recent engagement aere; it is a 
linear characterization, recognizable 
in spite of stylizetion, and was 
brushed over dividec bands of “sym- 
bolic color.” Even n non-musical 
subjects, the painte-s capitalized in 
swinging rhythms. Frederick Zim- 
merman (double bass), adopted a 
Cubist mannerism » linear angles 
and curves in a Self-portrait and 
still-life. More realistic, but also 
handled with a spiriced brush, was a 
Seascape by Frank C ullino (first vio- 
lin), who made the most of a rich 
paint surface. If rainbow colors 
predominated—unexgectedly in solo 
oboist Harold Gomberg’s tiny Storm 
at Sea—there were also the more 
conservative and quwiet-toned figure 
subjects by Raymoer« Sabinsky and 
Chester G. Burden. 


Military amateurs 


"The trend toward painting among 


retired army persorrel finds distin- 
guished precedent c the President 
of the United States,” writes Cecil 
L. Casebier, artist erd instructor of 
“976,” a group of »x-military ama- 
teurs in San Anto1o, Texas. The 
group's name refers to the members’ 
combined years of service. “Though 
one way of living arc looking at life 
is apparently the czrtithesis of the 
other, he adds, “nevertheless the 
warm, liberal philesophy acquired 
through the study o art is a natural 
reaction to the cold, regimented dog- 
matism of army life and a number 
of students react te this new free- 
dom in almost wielent fashion.” 
Casebier pointed to the case of Col. 
Richard Sandusky, < veteran of more 
than thirty years of service. The 
protest against con crmity is regis- 
tered most clearly m his attraction 
to bright and noisy spectrum colors, 
reminiscent of Var Gogh and the 
Fauves. These are a far cry from the 
meticulous precisiom and olive-drab 
tonalities one would associate with 
the military. 

Retired army offers are, he be- 
lieves, almost the ileal art student. 
“Their keenest assets are eagerness 
to learn, sagacity ard an empirical 
knowledge of the world. Though 
occasionally lacking n what the lay- 
public refers to as ‘talent,’ this is 
more than compensa ed for by their 
sedulous persistence. To men and 
women who search for the truth of 
beauty in a world where sensitivities 
are numbed by ccess materialism 
and wearied by war and intrigue, the 
‘276 club continues to be an inspir- 
ing example." D.G.S. 
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Portraits, Inc. 
“Portrait Center 
of America" 
~AWRENCE BEALL SMITE is a distinguished American 
portrait painter with mary of ais works owned by museums 
such as Swope Gallerie. Library of Congress, Museum of 
the City »f New York, Fogg Museum, Addison Galleries, 
Massachusetts Institute -f Technology, and the University 
ef Missowri. He s not-d for his combat paintings of 
World War II, the New York City series for the Orbach 
Collection and les por -aits of children. 
i LBRO TES ass 
jie S 
1 > * ; “My first test of any oil color is the 
a= 
è aa degree of brightness and luminosity it brings to my ` d 
: l ' l à Yes, if it's real VALUE 
ER canvas, I find that HI-TEST longer-lasting Oil Colors are Sols! ie Sour cal 
Ss: colors...uniform bril- 
mere b-illiant, that HIGH-TEST delivers greater color é Hance, smoothness, 
> permanence ... colors 
= i p TRE that actually and con- 
x value . .. in every sense of the word!” P 4 sisiently give you 
Eoo Es x EC ix MORE VALUE FOR 
(E. = p ie YOUR MONEY... 
= E then HI-TEST Artists 
= a Oil Colors are for you! 
All HI-TEST Artists’ Oil Colors equal 
U.S. Bureau of Standards CS 98-42...and 
the rigid permanence requirements of the 
Anothe~ product American Artists’ Professional League. 


Discriminating Artists Depend on HI-TEST Artists’ Oil Colors 


AMERICAN AAMTESTS' COLOR WORKS, FNC. Sargent Building e Brooklyn 20, MSE, 
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'The Annunciation 


Painted c. 1520 
From the Cook Collection, Doughty House, Richmond 


Panel, 1114 x 9 inches 
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TRAVEL CALENDAR 


Austria 

Bregenz, Biedermeier, Aug. 1-31. 
Innsbruck, Kunstpavillon: Austrian prints, 
June 15-Sept. 15. 

Salzburg, Residenz: Waldmueller, July-Aug. 
Gal. Welz: French graphics, to June 20; Relig. 
art, July-Sept. 15. 

Vienna, Akademie: Von Alt, June-Oct. Neues 
Rathaus: Waldmueller, to July. Kuenstler- 
haus: Faistauer, Aug.-Sept. Secession: “Vienna 
Prater," July. 

Belgium 

Bruges: Early Netherl. portr., June 28-Aug. 
31. 

Brussels, Palais des Beaux-Arts: 25th anniv., 
to June 15. 

Hainaut: Art treasures, to July 13. 

England 

Birmingham, Art Gall.: Treas. from Mid- 
land houses, July-Aug. 

Brighton, Art Gall.: Philpot. 

Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Mus.: Old masters. 
Liverpool, Art Gall.: Kings and Queens. 
London, Agnew: Venetian ptgs., June. Beaux- 
Arts: Underwood. British Mus.: Michelangelo 
dwgs., June-July. Colnaghi: Old masters, June- 
July. Dulwich Gall.: Reopening. Hanover: 
Manzu. Larsen: 17th-18th-cent. ptrs. Leggatt: 
Eng. 18th-cent. Leicester: Marsh and May 
Colls.; Nash. Marlborough: Courbet. Matthie- 
sen: Animals in Art. National Gall.: Natl Art 
Coll. Fund acquis. New Burlington: Grant 
Coll.; Ballet designs, Doughty Coll.; Eng. 
life from 1650; Master dwgs., Witt Coll. 
Ohana: J9th-cent. Fr. Reid & Lefevre: 
Picasso, to June 20; Moderns, June 25-Aug. 
Roland, Browse & Delbanco: Rodin, June. 
Royal Acad.: Royal portraits, June-Aug.; 
Master dwgs., Aug.-Sept. Sabin: Old Masters. 
Slatter: Dutch and Flemish, to July. Tate: 
Sutherland, to Aug. 4; Gainsborough, to Aug. 
4. Tooth: 19th-cent. Fr. Victoria & Albert: 
Constable; Indian art, Gayer Anderson gift, to 
Aug. 31. Whitechapel: 20ch-cent. art. Wilden- 
stein: Master dwgs., June. 


Oxford, Ashmolean Mus.: Nat. Art Coll. 
Fund acquis. 

France 

Aix-en-Provence, Mus. Granet: Cézanne, 
July 3-31. 


Annecy, Mus.: Dutch ptrs. 

Arras, Mus.: Corot, to Aug. 31. 

Bordeaux, Mus.: El Greco, from June. 
Bourges, Mus.: Sunday ptrs. 

Castres, Mus. Goya: Dacier, Beaujeu. 
Dijon, Beaux-Arts: Cistercian art, June-Sept. 
Grenoble, Mus.: Cézanne. 

Lyon, Beaux-Arts: Picasso. 

Marseille, Beaux-Arts: Daumier, June-July. 


Montauban, Mus. Ingres: Apotheosis of 
Homer. 

Nice, Mus. Ponchettes: Témoins de leur 
temps, June 20-Aug. 15. 

Paris, Allendy: Bryen, June 19-July 2. 


Arnaud: Thorsteinsson, June 11-24; Gerdur, 


June 25-July 8; Bertini, July 9-22. Art 
Moderne: Contemp. Art Vivant: Lhote, to 
June 7. Bac: Besnard, Cohen, Gonzales, 
Salomon, Schauer. Beaux-Arts: Gonzales, 


June 6-19; Porcher, June 20-July 3. Berg- 
gruen: Klee, to June 15; Picasso, June 15- 
July. Bernheim jeune: Vuillard, to July 4; 
Vénard, July 7-31. M. Bernheim: Palvado, 
June 2-15; Péne, June 16-30. Berri: Marcous- 
sis, June-July 14; Bibliothéque Nationale: 
Steinlen, to June 30. Bignou: Group, June 9- 
July 14. Bing: S. Delaunay, June. Bucher: 
Chelimsky, to June 15; Fiorini, to June 15; 
Bissiéres, Betholle, Reichel, Vera da Silva, 
Hajdu, June 15-July; Amer. mod., July. 
Carré: Léger, June. Dausset: Delacroix, Gros, 
Géricault, dwgs., to June 10. Drouin: Dubuf- 
fet. Druant-David: Young  ptrs. Durand- 
Ruel: Sérusier, to June 19. Elysée: Durey, 
to June 18. France: Campini, June. Granoff: 
Laprade. Guiot: Zendel, to June 20. Hent- 
schel:  Estéve, Pignon, Lapique, Gischia, 
June. La Hune: Hartung, Schneider, Manes- 
sier, Singier, June 10-30; Ital. childr. art, 
July. Jeu de Paume: Impressionists. Krohg: 
H. David, Krohg, Carriére, F. Raphael, Pascin. 
Leiris: Picasso, to June 16. Louvre Mus.: 
Fr. ptrs. from Petit-Palais. Maeght: Bazaine, 
to June 20; Miro, June 20-July 31. Maison de 
la Pensée Francaise: Bourdelle, to Aug. 31. 
Marseille: Quinsy, to June 13; O'Connor, 
June 16-30. Mus. d’Art Moderne: Dufy, July- 
Aug. Mus. des Arts Decoratifs: French stained 
glass, to Sept. 30. Mus. Galliéra: Papiers 
peints, June 8-July 31. Orangerie: David- 
Weill Coll., to June 10; Monticelli, June 15- 
July 12. Saint-Placide: Le Dall, Pai, to June 
13. Zinger, June 13-26; Bonzo, Bruno, June 
27-July 10; Critic’s prize, July 11-31. André 
Weil: Molinié, June 10-24; I. Stern, July. 
Zak: Contemp. ptrs. 

Pau, Beaux-Arts: Art of Henry IV. June-Sept. 
Poitiers, Beaux-Arts: Boudin to Bonnard, 
Brisson Coll., June 27-July. 

Reims, Beaux-Arts: Le Nain, to Sept. 


Strasbourg, Chateau de Rohan: Still-life, 
June-Oct. . 

Toulouse, Mus. Dupuy: Dwgs. 1610-1730, to 
Sept. 


Troyes, Mus. Vauluisant: Art treasures, June 
6-Sept. 30. 

Germany 

Aachen, Suermondt-Mus.: Steinfurth, Mayer: 
hofer, Von der Hoff, to June 30. 

Berlin, Schloss Charlottenburg: Contemp. 
ptg., July. Hochschule fuer bildende Kuenste: 
Heckel, to June 30; Group, July. Zehlendorf: 
Kirchner, to July 31. Tiergarten: Prize-win- 
ners, to June 30. 

Bochum, Metropol: Morgner, to June 21; 





Rouault, June 28-Aug 2. 

Bonn, Institut: Graphics, June 1-30. 
Braunschweig, Kursverein: Swabian art, to 
June 30; graphics, Aug. 1-31. 

Bremen: Laabs, tc June 30; Biedermeyer, 
to June 30; Nay, July 1-31; Munch, Aug. 1-31. 
Celle, Schloss: Antique bronzes, to June 30. 
Cologne, Wallraf-Richartz Mus.: Becker, to 
June 10. Eigensteinkurg: Fr. ptgs. of 19- and 
20th-cent., to Sept. 30. Kunstauktion Lem- 
pertz: Baron Diergarct Coll., June-Dec. Rau- 
tenstauch Jost Mus. African art, July-Oct. 
Stattenhaus: Cologne Mus. treasures, to Aug. 
31. Stappelhaus der Messe: Asiatic art, June 
27-Aug. 18. 

Constance: Romanti« artists, to Oct. 
Darmstadt, Hessisca*s Mus.: Karsch, to June 
14; F. Marc, M. Marc, to June 21; Pfeil, June 
28-Aug. 2; Lucas, Aug. 9-Sept. 27. 

Essen, Folkwang Ma..: Picasso, June 10-July 
5; Barth, July 7-31. 
Gelsenkirchen, Heznatmus.: 
June 30. 

Goslar: Asian art, to June 14; East Ger. 
pntrs., June 21-July 19; Pigs. from private 
coll., July 23-Aug. 30 

Hamburg, Art Gall.: 19th-cent. Amer., July 
18-Aug. 30. Crafts Miis.: 6 cent. of tapestry, 
July 4-Oct. 3. Alton.er Mus.: Barlach, Aug. 
14-Sept. 27. 

Hannover, Kunstverzin: Landscapes, Aug. 2- 
Sept. 13. Kestner Gesellschaft: K. Hartung, 
to June 28; Moore, July 5-Aug. 2. Kestner 
Mus.: Toulouse-Lau rec, to July 5. State 
Mus.: Ger. Impress-onists, to Sept. Busch 
Mus.: Kley, to June 30. 

Heidelberg, Kurpfaelzisches Mus. : 17th-ceng: 
Dutch and Flem. ptgs., July 1-31. 

Karlsruhe, Kunstvexein: Busch, to June 21; 
Palatinate Secessior, to July 19. Kunsthalle: 
Heckel, Marc, July & Aug. 31. 

Kassel. State Gall.: Marcks, June 6-July 7. 
Kronach, Mus.: Cranach. July 1l-Aug. 23. 
Ludwigsburg, Stat» Mus.: Baroque, to Sept. 
30. 

Münster, Nat. Mus. = Heckel, June 1-July 31; 
Kitzig, June 1-30. 

Munich, Haus der Kunst: Contemp. group, 
June 5-Sept. 30; Amer. ptgs., 1800-1900, to 
June 30. Haus der Kaltur-institut: Tapestries, 
to July 31. State Ga l.: Weissgerber, to June 
30; Munich Sch., July 1-Aug. 31; Riemer- 
schmid, July 1-31; Falatinate artists, Aug. 1- 
31. Nationalmus: Preàistoric art, to Sept. 1. 
Nuremburg, State Mus.: Ger. baroque, to 
June 30. Fraenkiscbe Gal.: Franconian artists, 
June 1-July 31. 

Oldenburg, Kunstverein: K. Hartung, July 1- 
Aug. 31. 

Schleswig, Schloss Cottorf: M. van der Rohe, 
to June 21. 

Stuttgart, Kunstverein: Munch, to July 5; 
Schlemmer, to June 28. 

Wiesbaden, State Mus.: ltalian art, to June 
15: Classical sculp., July 1-Aug. 31. 
Wuppertal, Turmhef: Camaro, June 14-July 
4: Mueller-Linow, July 12-Aug. 4; K. Hartung, 
Aug. 9-30. 

Italy 

Brescia: Cont. ptg. Sept. 25-Oct. 15. 
Como, Villa Olmo: Luini, to Sept. 30. 
Cortona: Signorelli, to Aug. 31. 

Florence: Signore:l , Sept. 

Messina: ÁAntenello da Messina and 15th cent. 
Sicily, to June 30; Cont. ptg., July 1-Aug. hs 
Milan: Lombard Ft-s. of Reality, to June 30. 
Padua: 2nd bienn. exhib., June. 

Rome. Mus. Mod. Art: Picasso. 

Terni: Nat. Exhib. ptg. and sculp. 

Turin: 3rd Exhib. «f Fr. and lt. ptrs., Aug.- 
Sept. 

Venice: Lorenzo Letto, June 14-Oct. 18; Bu- 
rano prize, Aug. 

Mexico 

Mexico City, Bellas Artes Palace: Frida Kah- 
lo, July. 

Netherlands 

Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum: Woman in Fr. art, 
to July 20: Fenetien ptrs., July 26-Oct. 5. 
Stedelijk Mus.: Var Gogh’s Fr. contempora- 
ries, June 4-July 17. Van Gogh, July 24-Sept. 
20. 

The Hague, Gem-ente Mus.: Young Fr 
ptrs., June 4-Aug. 2; Van Gogh, June 6-July 
26; Art from Vaticer, June 25-Sept. 20; Amer 
graphics, Aug. 12-Cct. 11. 

Otterloo, Kroller-Vuller Mus.: Van Gogh, tc 
July 19. 

Rotterdam, Boymars Mus. : Moore, to July 11 
Utrecht, Centraal Mus.: Relig. art, to June 
15; 4 cent. Dutch ptrs. of archit., June 28. 
Sept. 18. 

Norway 

Bergeon: 20th cent. atg., June. 

Oslo, Kunsternes Mas: Norweg. contem. 
Sweden 

Dalacarlia, Zorn Mas.: Zorn festival, July 19 
Lulea: Contemp. Swed. ptrs., to Sept. 15 
Stockholm, Hist. Mus. : Stockholm in Midd! 


Hermann, to 


Ages, to Sept. 30. Academy: Israeli ptrs. 
Aug. 20-Sept. 18. 

Switzerland 

Basel, Kunsthalle: 4rt of the Pharaohs, Jun. 
July. 


Lausanne: Picassc, Matisse, Chagall, Duf 
ceramics, to June 3#, 

Lucerne: 20th cea. Ger. art, July-Sept. 
Schaffhausen, AJl Saints Mus.: 5 cent. c 
Venet. art, to June 13. 

Zurich, Kunsthaus: Brit. ptg. 1850-1950, Jun 
19.28; Braque, to June 30. Inst. of Technol 
ogy: 5 cent. of Sasiss graphics, to June 30 
Rietberg Mus.: Fxtra-Europ. art, Von de 
Heydt Coll., to Sept. 


ART NEW! 






Norman Rockwell 


Al Parker 


Stevan Dohanos 


Robert Fawcett 


Hareld von Schmidt 


Peter Helck 


Ben Stahl 


John Atherton 


Fred Ludekens 


Austin Briggs 


Albert Dorne 


IS ONE OF 





AMERICA'S 12 MOST FAMOUS ARTISTS 


WHO SHOW YOU HOW TO HAVE 


A SUCCESSFUL, MCNEY-MAKING 


art career! 


Now, for the first time, study art with America's 12 most famous 
y 


artists, including Albert Dorne. Learn all of their secrets and short- 


cuts at home, in your spare time! 


These famed artists have perfected a new method for giving you 


the professional art training that’s all-important te a successful art 


career. This new method covers every phase oj art from holding a pencil 


properly to getting an art job. And every phase is personally prepared 


by the 12 most famous artists in America! 


Why not learn all the details of this unique new Famous Artists 
now! Just write for the free illustrated booklet... 


Course... 
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. * FAMOUS ARTISTS COURSE 


Studio 27-F3, Westport, Conn. 
Please send book about 
your home study art course, 
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ou can still order copies . . . 


THE 1953 
ARTNEws ANNUAL 


CELEBRATES ARTnews GOLDEN JUBILEE 


204 pages (1234 by 914 inches) —FIFTY plates in full color— 


over 190 other illustrations. 


The 1953 ANNUAL, which is sold 
in bookstores throughout the country at $3.50, 
is available to ART news subscribers at 


the special price of only $2.50. 





Use this coupon to order the 1953 ANNUAL. 


ARTnews, 654 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


[] As a NEW SUBSCRIBER, enter my subscription to ARTNEWs (ten 
monthly issues including the 1953 ANNUAL) for which I enclose $9.50. 


[] As a SUBSCRIBER, include the 1953 ANNUAL in my current yearly 


subscription at the price of only $2.50, which I enclose. 


[] I wish to order —  .— . . additional copies of the 1953 ANNUAL 
at $2.50 per copy, for which I enclose $. . — . (Limit: 5 additional 
copies to a subscriber.) 
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of one of the finest and most 


important in the great series of annuals 


1953 AR Trews ANNUAL 


The supply is limited — 


f 


(orders will be filled in sequence of their receipt) 


Hailed by critics (here are a few typical cxcerpts)— 


“Modest in price this ARTNEws ANNUAL will still rank with its more 
pretentious competitors. The plenitude of colorplates of Rembrandt and th 
Fauves; the excellence of monochrome illustrations; the admirable facsimile- 
like drawings and imaginative layouts are all on the credit side." 


—THE NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW 


“This ANNUAL is a beautiful, worthwhile spread of special information and 
first-rate reproductions. The whole volume should be both a bargain and 


delight to either artist or art lover." —SACRAMENTO (CALIF.) BEE 


“The 1953 ARTNEws ANNUAL is delightful to the sense-—gratifying to the 
intellect." —SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


This superb addition to your library contains 


the following important features of lasting interest: 


REMBRANDT —Sixteen full pages of full-color repreduct.ons of his painting 
masterpieces—plus sixteen of his renowned drawings and etchings reproduced 
in gravure illustrate two completely new approaches to thi. immortal. Reintro- 
duction to Rembrandt by Alfred M. Frankfurter, Editor » ARTNEws, lucidly 
presents the astonishing revelations in Rembrandt paintings since the recent 
cleaning of his masterpieces on both sides of the Atlantic. Rembrandt and His 
Critics by Seymour Slive of Pomona College describes tae dramatic ups and 


downs of Rembrandt during three centuries of varying attitudes toward his art. 


FAUVES- The brilliant painting of the young Paris medernists of 1905-08 
nicknamed by critics “The Wild Beasts,” and which has infuenced all art since, 
is diseussed in an authoritative article by Bernard Dorivel, Curator of Paris’ 


Musée d'Art Moderne, and is illustrated with twenty-four ull-color plates. 


ANDRE MALRAUX—The author of the celebrated three volume “Psychology 
of Art" and one of Europe's most distinguished writers, ir an essay especially 
commissioned for ARTNeEws’ Fiftieth Anniversary, defines what makes a master- 
piece——in terms of sculpture and through a series of special gravure reproduc- 


tions from his Imaginary Museum. 


INGRES--The great revolutionary yet classical painter of nineteenth-century 
France is reviewed, on the occasion of the important loan exhibition being sent 
to American museums from his native town of Montauban. by Thomas B. Hess, 


Managing Editor of ARTNews. Illustrated with eight full-eolor plates. 


FIFTY YEARS OF HISTORIC PAGES FROM ARTrews—A Golden An- 
niversary celebration (in facsimile reproduction) of a seEction of famous 
notorious occasions in art—as recorded in the respective issues of America’s old: 


est art magazine. 


. ART NEWS OF THE YEAR—The authoritative, invaluable summing-up of 
the art events of the 195]-52 season, arranged by easy classifications and 


illustrated with landmarks of outstanding events. 


ART NEWS 
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"Scene de Tribunal," by ~ 


L. FORAIN 








Canvas: 24 x 29 inches 
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Established 1842 
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COMING AUCTIONS 





Garden sculpture 


Sculpture, notably bronzes and mar- 
bles by the late Frederick MacMon- 
nies and Janet Scudder, are included 
in an offering of garden and terrace 
accessories belonging to Mrs. William 
C. Breed of Brookville, L. I., and 
others, to be sold by auction at 
Parke-Bernet on June 4 and 5, after 
current exhibition. There is outdoor 
furniture in this sale also, mostly in 
painted, wrought and cast iron, as 
well as garden and terrace accesso- 
ries including garden bells, urns, 
bird baths and fountains. 


Furniture and furnishings 


English and American furniture of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries, removed from “Skylands,” resi- 
dence of Clarence McK. Lewis at 
Ringwood Borough, N. J. are in- 
cluded in the final sale of the season 
at Parke-Bernet, to occur on June 
10, 11 and 12, after exhibition from 
June 5. The sale will include English 
and other table porcelains, various 
items in glass, silver and pewter, a 
large group of linens and an assort- 
ment of Oriental rugs. 


Árt for humanity 


Prominent artists, collectors and 
dealers have donated works of art to 
the Women's Division of the United 
Jewish Appeal of Greater New York 
for auction at Parke-Bernet on June 
3; the proceeds of the sale will go to 
the world-wide humanitarian work of 
this agency. 


Ashburnham sale, London 


The dismemberment of the famous 
Ashburnham Collection, which has 
been in the making since the eight- 
eenth century, will occur on June 24, 
at Sotheby's, London, with the auc- 
tion of its rich holdings of Italian, 
Dutch, Flemish and French paintings. 
This will be followed on June 26 by 
the sale of other Ashburnham works 
of art, including some English and 
French furniture. Following this the 
auctioneers will move to Ashburnham 
Place, in Battle, Sussex, on July 6 
and the days following, for the sale 


of most of the frrniture and furnish- 
ings; and on July 6, back again in 
London, the Enedish paintings will 
come under the 1ammer. The Italian 
primitives include Sassetta's Agony 
in the Garden; = work by another 
fifteenth-century Sienese, Sano di 
Pietro: and a peinting of the School 
of Rimini, ca. 1320. From other 
schools are a Civanni del Biondo 
/irgin and Child, and works by Cana- 
letto, L. Carracz , Guercino, Cuyp, 
^laude Lorrain zrd Gaspard Poussin. 
Jutstanding among furniture offer- 
ngs are an electorate Chippendale 
mahogany desk, and a Régence com- 
mode with tartoise-shell veneer, 
nounted in ormclu in the style of 
Charles Cressen . Another collection 
ip for sale, from the estate of the 
ate Alan P. Good, contains a large 
assortment of Easlish porcelain cot- 
ages. This wil be auctioned at 
Sotheby's on Ju.y 2 and 3, togethew 
with Canaletto's S. Francesco della 
Vigna, a number of other paintings 
and some Frenek and English fur- 
viture. 


Auctions in Pa-.s 


Paintings by mesters of the eight- 
senth and nine eenth centuries, in- 
-luding Fragona-d, Bonington and 
Cassatt, will be scld at the same time 
as a Chinese Cocemandel screen and 
a selection of eizateenth-century fur- 
niture and furnishings, porcelains 
and bronzes at = public auction at 
the Galerie Charoentier in Paris, on 
June 9 and 10, aser exhibition on the 
previous day. Among the other artists 
are noted the seventeenth-century 
Flemish painte- of kermesses and 
nilitary scenes, Sabastian Vrancx, the 
landscapist Lor Gabriel Moreau, 
the watercolor:¢s Antoine Borel, 
Jean-Baptiste -uet and Antoine 
Saint-Aubin and the pastel portrait- 
ist Perroneau. The moderns—among 
whom may be included the mid- 
nineteenth-century Romantic, Monti- 
celli—are Cross Van Dongen, Lau- 
rencin, Albert .ebourg (a minor 
member of the ` rapressionist group), 
Marquet, Segongac and Vuillard. 





Sassetta's Agony in the Garden, 19 by 25 inches, in the atction 
of the Ashburnham Collection at Sotheby's, London, this menth. 
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America 


E books and Prints 


s foremost selection of 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES! 


99—Degas: Balierima in Blue. 

Incomparable silscreen reproductiom of the celeEsatec Edgar 
Degas ballet &gsse. This dicate sketch of x yormg ballerina 
against a brillimst cobait blue backgraind has been perfectly re- 
produced by America’s fmes» silk-scr-en craft-men on a high- 
quality hand-mace stock. Thi superb * Seated Bellerias’’ measures 
24" high by 1834" wide (actus picture area)—it-al see 
for framing. Pub «t $7.50. Oniy 1 .98 


684—Balle- 


By Cecil Beatam ‘As desiguer photogr-»her and conme sseur Cecil 
Beaton's life ane activities he-e centered on demcers and dancing. 
Here are his seriking reeoliections «o the beet, zt down in 
pangent prose ae illustrated with ove: 100 of nis sæerb photo- 
graphs and doce» of erawinuz-. 

Pub. at $3.50. O- 1.98 


690—Peter Zar. Facerce. 


By Henry Cherie Bainbridge Rare collectors tem. Handsomely 
cloth-bound 9° 12” library edition c? the lite and work of the 
world-renowned e»ldsmith ase jeweler to the -rowmed heads of 
Europe. 126 fal- sage »lases 17 im fill.color) reve.! the design 
and craftsmansim~ that made “aberge amous. Only 9 

copies exist in @i America. fab. at $5.00! Faw oy 12.50 


695—Boare man Ecbinson. 


By Albert Ch- Janem. Ml exquisite illustrations |? in color) 
weveal the beaat- and depth «f£ Rebinson’s wert in alll its power 
and scope. 9” 1234^ volume incluses a Þiggrap=«>, 
Wbibliography, en! chronolegy. Pub. at $15.00. O-— y 4.88 


:89—Stiegliz Memorial Portfolio. 


WEdited by Dorosiky Norman. Glorious "tribute to the memory of 
Alfred Stieglit—world4amem American photographer. Includes 
18 of his best >Berographs, each separately reproduce on a heavy 
12" x 16" shee- «th such seeuracy it ss difficul to ll that they 
mre not photogrzrhic prints. "his volume contains mere than 75 
Mributes to Ste-Etz bv fams persomalities. 3eau dully bound 
wate-fold portilke. Limited -dition. 

WPub. at $18.50 7.88 


"94—Degas 3allet Dancers. 


With startling aetmentiaity, these JÖ siverb repsoduc= ons capture 
all the poetic immginaGion zx delicae undersandigmE of Degas’ 
Worized ballet sxetvhes. Each -ate measures a al] 17* x 13"... 
>ach is printed om a eoler Gmted pager indiwidual chosen for 
he particular sect. Frame hem for your hem=— -wu'll find no 
ner portrayal «f the balet rare gmce and »5eauX! 
MPub. at $7.50. One 2.98 


4451—Whisiler. 


Jy James Lave-. * sparkling ography of James McNe 1l Whistler, 
who was not ar» a distimguz-hed artist but a: a -—»mplex and 
ascinating pe-s«mality. 2: ‘ll page illustrions tz 

Whistler and others. Pat. at 25.00. O mè” 1.98 


B5—Klee: Silk-Screen Priat. 


"ascinating reomducticon of Xlee's Furlequim. No matter how 
ong you look atthis 20” wic=x 24” gh (pietwre sz) painting, 
rou will never is of its bzig^* colers amd excitirg den. Decora- 
ors recommend Ses print to 2x a note wf brightm=ss ami 
ife to any otherwse sember mom. Pu». at $7.59. Orr 1.98 


30—Utrillo- Montmertre. 


A superb full-:c-r resroduemon of cme of the mee charming 
"arisian scenes err painted 5» Utrille Actual pictus size meas- 
ares 20" high » “@” wice. [deel for fra ning. 

?ub. at $10.00 sav onir 1.98 


20—Ten Jacanese Prints. 

"ublished by tae Metrc»poktag Museum of Ari. All the subtleties 
»f shading and ‘elicate paste beauty of the 'mll-cdÉ-r originals 
eproduced in the minutest tail on large EH" x W° unbacked 
heets. These I7 t to Ith cemtury pri-ts inclade Hadbasai’s cele- 
rated Great Ware off Kanigewa ani ot er famous wo-Es by Shun- 
ho, Hiroshige, Tarunopu, ese. Accom-anying text sy 
Alan Priest. Pub at $7.50. New ory 2.98 


251—Mathematical Basis of the Ars. 


Sy Joseph Schkillimger. A week of revolutiona-- imeiications in 
esthetics, this Bæk fermulates the basic laws» of mathematical 
ogic underlying all art structares. Profmsely illustrate 


Pub. at $15.00. Or’ 4.88 


Ozny 





537—Port-elio. Grsphic Arts Annwal. 

10" x 13" veimme with 
700 d:ffecemt reproductions, «-awirze, photo- 
graphs, etc.—many in fall olor. C.ntains <campees of the 


Fabulous col.e“@pr’s item! “agnificer: 
far more then 


finest printing eraftsmanshic in the world. Acticl@ include: 

alligraphy, Slem’s Books, s eréoscorv, French Mar»? Papers, 

tc. Superb -e--5ductions @ works by Goya. Sarti »-Bresson, 
hn, Calder 


und others. Beh. at $7 50. 
2.49 





Nox onl» 





B45—Asiatix Ar’. 


y H. F. E. Vise A r:onumemtal wor. describing ewsy rare and 
nportant piece » Asistic ast known. Hundreds of thrilling re- 
roductions, maw in full eol/=, presen more than 4X individual 
wecimens in riz Tetaib 9:6" « 12:5" ~vlume, wperk» 

roduced in Helewmd. Pub. at $30.09. Nuw ont 14.88 
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205—Artist's Model. 


By John Everard. Comprehensive picture gallery of the human 
figure. Over 1200 photographs, mostly of nudes. Closeups of men 
and women at work and play. Hardly a pose of the human figure 
that is not illustrated. A *''must'"" for all artists, sculptors, layout 
men and students of the human figure, 15,000 word text by the 
well-known painter and author. Charles Simpson. 

Imported. " 7.88 


90—Lautrec: Silk-Screen Print. 


Giant-size 2424" high x 18" wide (actual picture size) silk-screen 
reproduction of Toulouse Lautrec’s most devastating satirical 


painting—Yvette Guilbert. Pub. at $10.00. 4 98 


84—Giant-Size Miro Mural. 


The daring and brilliance of Miro’s figures in white, red, black. 
green and chartreuse are skillfully imposed on a background of 
graded blues and whites. The mural is a magnificent frieze 10 feet 
long by 9 inches high—an unusual size which is ideal with or with- 
out framing for den, game room, foyer or to fit in with any 
modern decor. In three sections. Pub. at $45.09. Only 7.88 


222—Paris Mon Coeur. 


322 breathtaking plates in color and gravure—the streets, land- 
marks, art galleries, cafes, salons, etc. Includes gorgeous full. 
color reproductions of paintings by Dufy, Picasso, Renoir, Utrillo 
and others suitable for framing. 915" x 12" volume, 
imported from Paris. Pub. at $10.00. Now only 6.88 


225—Italian Painters of the Renaissance. 


By Bernard Berenson. The greatest art critic since Ruskin presents 
the entire field of Italian Renaissance Art in a single fascinating 
volume. More than 400 illustrations, 16 of them (in full color) 
tipped-in, make this not only the most authoritative, but also the 
most beautiful work on the subject. 488 pages, text with 

marginal notes. /mported from England. 7.49 


636—Edward Weston Photographs. 


Camera on Point Lobos—a magnificently reproduced collection of 
30 of Weston's great photographs. Probably this generation's most 
significant book on photography. Each photo is finely printed on 
a coated 1415" x 1114” plate suitable for framing. Spiral 
bound. Pub. at $10.00. Only 3.88 


74—Matisse: Rare Silk-Screen Print. 


One of the most striking and seldom-seen works of Henri Matisse 
Faithful reproduction of The Dancers, which hangs today in the 
Hermitage Museum in Leningrad. Silk-screened in six colors on 
heavy-weight stock, this masterpiece is ideallv suited for framing. 
Printed area measures 19" high x 2215" wide. 

Pub. at $10.00. 2.98 


* 

21—Lautrec: Moulin Rouge. 

Absolutely perfect facsimile of Moulin Rouge—the famous Lautrec 
Dance Hall Poster. This faithful silk-screen reproduction measures 
a giant 3114” high x 2314” wide plate size. You'll be proud to 
have the work of this great artist in your own home. Frame it to 
add heauty, grace, and a gay touch to any room. 

Pub. at $20.00. Vow only 2.98 


697—Joan Miro. 


By Clement Greenberg. 


Only 


Now only 


Only 


Significant studv of the works of this 


controversial modern artist. Illustrated wih over 100 plates (6 in 
color) of 
bound 815" 


Miro's inimitable masterpieces. 


Colorfully 
x 11” volume. Pub. at $7.50. 


Only 


2.98 


|ee** 


ORDER WITH THIS COUPON! °’. 














97—Lautrec: .a Clownesse. 


This painting by T»ulouse-Lautrec of a celebrated woman clown 
in the Parisian Circus is one of his most popular and colorful 
works. New ycu can have a superb true-to-the-original reproduction 
of La Clewnesse (The Seated Clown) for your home. This large 
20” wide x 24" high (actaal printed area) print makes a striking 
center of interest fer an- room. The dramatic use of pinks and 
yellows with black aas been handled in Lautrec's best 
manner. Pub. at $1000. Very special, only 1.98 


427—Men and Buildings. 


By John Gloag. An illustrated account of the character of English 
architecture and the men who helped to form it. 310 illustrations. 
Imported from Engl:nd. Second edition, 1950. 

Pub. at $7.00. 2.98 


70—Dufy: Au Bois Du Boulogne. 


Magnificent reprodu.tion of Jean Dufy's beautiful water color of 
the famous Parisiam park. A charming accent for any room in 
your home. 18” wide x 22^ high picture area perfect for 
framing. Pub. at $16.00. Only 1.98 


Only 


Picasse Masterpieces in Color. 


Giant 20” x 26" print. prepared under the personal super- 
vision cf Pablo Passo. Incredibly beautiful extra-large, full- 
color reproductiors—th= most exceptional art buy in Marboro 
history. They canmot be distinguished from the originals. They 
are perfect . ^0 the softest variation in the muted colors 
- + . to the most delicate turn of every line . . . to the very 
signature of the artist aimself. Only a limited quantity avail- 
able at this sensatidnaliy reduced price! 


3—Heac of a Young Man. 


Pub. at $7.59 
4—Girl in Blue. 


Pub. at $7.50 Vow only 


5—Head of a Young Girl 


Pub. at $7.50 Now only 


6—All Three Pizasso Prints. 


Pub. at $22.50 


Now only 


1.98 


1.98 


1.98 
4.88 


Now only 





98—Dufy Silk-Screen: Harlequin. 


Words alone cannot do jestice to this truly remarkable reproduc- 
tion of a gaily dressed Ha-lequin in a Venetian Plaza. This remark- 
able picture has beea called the essence of Dufy's art. It will lend 
poetic charm and eeganee anywhere it is displayed. Actual pic- 
ture area measures I3" wide by 24" high. Using 12 separate colors 
silk-screem artisans have c-eated an incredibly faithful reproduction 
that captures the raze decorative quality and luminosity 
of the impressive Du$v original. Pub. at $15.00. Now only 3.88 


698—The Art of Caricature. 


By Willisem Auerbach Levy. America's best-known caricaturist 
writes a fascinating analysis of the theory and practice of carica- 
ture. Illustrated with 200 examples. 9" x 12", 2 98 


Pub. at $7.50. Only 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES * INC 


980 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 21 











Public auction Sales o / Chit 
JE itera ry Er Other (Porson al 


Pro p erty 


The officers and staff of PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES have conducted virtually every 
important art and book auction held in 


America during the past forty years 


A competent, knowledgeable staff of spe- 
cialists versed in every phase of public auc- 
tion selling, the practice of describing objects 
catalogued fully and critically, a reputation 
for fair dealing and a following of im- 
portant and wealthy collectors throughout 
America have established PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES as the leading firm of its kind 
in the United States 


J nqutrtes Invited 


HIRAM H. PARKE, President 
ARTHUR SWANN e LESLIE A. HYAM 
AND LOUIS J. MARION, Vice-Presidents 
ANTHONY N. BADE, Asst. Vice-President 
MAX BARTHOLET, Secretary and Treasurer 
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: has culminated in a resolution 
Californian (not from San Fran- 
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Wi EN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES BY 
NEC ARTI ISTH NO LAW FORDS £N OWNER TO DESTROY A WORK OF 
JUZEiZED THOUGHT AAS XITACHED THE NAME OF VANDALISM 
OF DESTRUCTIC N. TO REMOVE A MURAL PAINTING BE- 
SOIT EX DESSES ISEAS OUCJECTIONABLE TO SOME CITIZENS IS TO 
XN ALe THE LIBERTY OF PRESSION, THE FREE MARKET IN 
i ONE GF THE “OUSBATIONS OF A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY. 
yn EON OF ART TO CHANGING POLITICAL 
EY THE VIEWPOINT OF THOSE WHO 
ED BE NO LESS SUBJECT SOME DAY 
REE IN THEIR TURN, 
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takes the point of view of civil. 





. dees: what ons can, Jn 








t» remove the murals painted by 
| commission in the Rincon Annex 


pasci. oda we are fonce to greet as | ARTsESS 


EDITOR 


The new iconoclasts 





ization, of the lessons of history. Abeve all. of the basic principle 
that this nation was born of the need for men to free themselves 
from the persecutions of latter-day Wveliffes and from every 
breed of bigot whose fears make him curb freedom in ideas 
and art. There is not possible even tae cynical solution proposed 
by Wycliffe’s followers, the faget- bur rning fanatics of the 
Peasant Wars: we cannot bury eur growing shame i in the ashes 
of what might be the bonfire to "warme a man’s: body in colde" 
of the Rincon Annex murals. For the Post Office is Government 
property (remember, “Do Not Deface"), which is sacrosanct 
where art is not. | 

Again, in New York the New Schoel for Social dicun 
possesses some quite famous murals by Orozco, which it is not 
going to "sette upon a fire," either. Bu: it has. hung a yellow 
cotton curtain, "indefinitely" as-of May 22, over the Mexican 
muralist's works in the school cafeteria-—because his panel of 
"Mankind's Struggles" represents Lenin and Stalin (with, inci- 
dentally, two of the ugliest pusses known to art. history). This, 
one may suppose, is probably one form of social research: 
the murals were painted in 1930, when Herbert Hoover was 
president, and nobody thought them subversive; today we prove 
that we can twist back the clock of history just as falsely as 
any of Orwell's Thought Controllers in 1984. 

In Indianapolis, after an initial outburst, Lt. Gov, Handley 
of Indiana is reported to be thinking better of "tearing down" 
Leon Kroll’s murals in the State House, which had been his^ 
and others’ threat after Senator Jenner charged that the artist 
had been connected with twenty-two erganizations listed as 
"Communist front.” No destruction immediately scheduled. 

Mr. Kroll, however, wants to do a little destroying on his 
own, along with his friends. He is one o forty-four artists who 
signed a manifesto attacking abstract artists as well as museums 
and critics (chiefly those of ARTNEWws/, to lead off the new 
journal of their group, called Reality. “It is easier to state what 
we are against than what we are for," another signer, Henry 
Varnum Poor, writes in the first issue. No doubt of that: what 
d are suia. against is ik same thing the Moscow 





ism” are against. We welcome Reality ita Tm ind life NW mE 
lishing an art journal, but at this early stage we would like 
to go on record that in its case we are not going in for the 
Voltaire stuff, about “disagreeing with every word you say but 
we'll defend to the death your right to say it.” This time we 
disagree in advance and we prefer not to do a Voltaire to defend 
our own attackers from the McCarthys or Donderos, if and 


when the moment to do so arrives. A.M.F. 


With this issue, ARTNews abscrbs the entire circulation of 
the Magazine of Art (which ceased publication with its May 
number) and also henceforth goes to each member of The 
American Federation of Arts. We deeply regret the passing of 
the Gross di Art, By ony seven years our next PJMRUOT among 












Mid will SURE in these pages some of the dioc and diner 
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BRITAIN 


Lynn Chadwick (b. 1914) was trained as a 
architect. His early works were mobiles, but re 
cently he has produced 2nergetic construction 
in which various materias are contrasted. Inne 
Eye, 7 feet high, juxteposes iron and glas: 





By Lowrenc Alleway he new British sculptors who have appeared since 1947 were 
» born, almost without exception, between 1913 and 1924. The first to 
exhibit were Robert Adams and Eduardo Paolozzi. followed by 
William Turnbull, Reg Butler and Lynn Chadwick. More recently, 
Kenneth Armitage, Geoffrey Clarke, Sarah Ja ckson, Rosemary Young 


and others have attracted attention with styles in varying stages of 


experiment and maturity. To judge from the large number of students 
in the schools, sometimes taught by these sculptors, more may be 
ES expected in the near future. 


Most of these sculptors are independent of the preceding genera- 
tion, represented in Great Britain by Henry Moore and Barbara 


A large roug of young British sculptors Hepworth. A broadcast on the B.B.C.’s Third Program of a discussion 
between Barbara Hepworth (b. 1903) and Reg Butler (b. 1913) 
who work in abstract styles revealed differences wider than those cf sex and personality. Butler 


; compared the 1930-ish preference for stone- and wood-carving with 
Pegi *c attrect interaational attention the natural processes of time and weather, and argued that carving 
is suitable for a leisured culture, but is inadequate to modern needs. 
Butler is unconfident of the pastoral continuity implicit in slow, 


steady chipping and suggested that p aster, iron and wax are the 


mediums in which the tension and fugitiveness of the twentieth cen- 





Poman Rss-ing, 1971, iron, 4% feet long, by Reg Butler; formerly a Sussex blacksmith, he recently 
wen the Unknown P- litical Pris. ner competition, His works are now shown in New York at C. Valentin. 
e 


Model for the Political Prisoner competi- 
tion by Eduardo Paolozzi (b.1924) , former- 
ly a painter. It is conceived as a prison 
in ruins with incised, fragmented buildings. 





Complexities of Man. iron, ca. 
6 feet high, by Geoffrey Clarke 
(b.1924). Each single element 
has an elaborate explanation. 





Standing Group, bronze, 15 inches high, by one of the 
newest names in English sculpture, Kenneth Armitage. 





Mobile Stabile, 1949, bronze (base, 18 by 26 inches), 
by William Turnbull (b.1924) in typically linear form. 








Britain s new iron age continued 


tury can be appropriately expressed. This opinion 1s typical of 
other sculptors besides Butler; new materials and n2w forms 
are being used to express attitudes which are not conceivable 
in terms of the moral ethic of carving and the resultart solidity 
typical of prewar sculpture. In the “fifties there are plenty of 
sculptors handling solids, but their genera! character is less 
monumental than that of Moore and Hepworth. 

The school has been described as linear. There is a great 
deal of truth in this and it is a feature shared with sculptors 
in Europe and the United States. Le Corbusier hes written 
that “taking possession of space is the first gesture of living 
things." Linear sculpture takes possession of space with the 
gestures made possible by light and sinewy materials. The 
sculptor's ability to enclose space without filling it, by means 
of a kind of three-dimensional drawing, has been ex ended by 
the metals technology made available. Modern sculpture is not 
limited to iron or new materials, but its traditional materials, 
such as bronze, tend to stretch into slender configura-ions. The 
main influences on this development are Picasso's construction 
of wire rods (1928) and his wrought-iron constructions of 
1930-31, the iron sculpture of his collaborator, Julio Gonzalez, 
Giacometti (the palace and the squares) and Calder. Though 
Calder's influence is not always specifically felt, his definition 
of space by moving. slim forms prepared the way for the 
present aesthetic. 

The belief that the sculptor's technique is bound passively 
to the nature of his materials, which characterizes Moore and 
Hepworth, has been abandoned by the new sculptors. This 
freeing of sculpture from the material of which it cemsists has 
been achieved with help from painting. As Lamberto Vitale 
observed: *new discoveries regarding sculpture have often, 
indeed nearly always, been made by non-sculpters.” This 
applies to the British sculptors in two ways: Tumbull and 
Paolozzi are themselves gifted painters, and paintinz has con- 
siderably influenced the sculptural forms themselves. Turnbull, 
Paolozzi and Clarke have been fundamentally inflienced by 
Klee, and Butler has been influenced by Picasso's Surrealist 
drawings of 1933 of standing women made up of ino-ganic bits 
and pieces. On one side, the development of linear form has 
analogies with the skeleton frame of modern architectural con- 
struction. On the other, deriving from painting, limearism is 
related to the expression of a range of subjective feeling. 

Though belonging to an international trend, specifically 
British qualities may be located in the work of several of the 
sculptors. The obstinate romantic conception of extemal nature 
as the proper place for the artist to meet inspiratien halfway 
shows in their work. To justify the openness af form in 
their sculpture, artists have turned to [Continued 01 page 68] 
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By “afield Por-er 


SATLANTIC 
WATERCOLORS 


in Brooklyn s well-selected exhibition 





emphasis is on new names 


from Holland, Br tain and America 





etercolor, which the English in the nineteenth century made peculiarly 
heir own, has become 7 the present century also a characteristically American 
medium. The seventeenth Biennial International Watercolor Exhibition [Brook- 
wn Museum; to June 71] s»ows that the medium can no longer be considered 
an Aago-Saxon specialty. This is not because in addition to the English and 
Jnitedl States sections ther- is also a Dutch section (where gouache predomi- 
yates), but because with a few exceptions the medium is not treated as an end 
m itself. The prevalence of caque techniques—sometimes combined with collage 
and, in the case of the Fishman Louis Le Brocquy, pastel—indicates a disregard 
wr the characteristic b oom and transparency of the medium. The tender touch 
of Turner and Ruskin = hardly there. 

The Vietorians were <ascimated with the possibilities which they discovered in 
he machine for subduimg materials, for making something look exactly like 
-omething that it is not. for mstance, making glass resemble fur; and the func- 
3onalist revolt against he results of this fascination emphasized the material in 
1self. what it purely wes. Now we seem to have arrived at an interest in expres- 
sion thet includes, to be sure, a respect for the material (or a Dadaistic dis- 
vespect, tae opposite smile of the coin) as a means to an end. The Englishmen 
Jen Nicholson, William Scott, Keith Vaughan and Graham Sutherland use 
watercolor for results that eeuld as well be achieved in oil. The transparencies 
ef Rez Butler may not -eurt. since his titles indicate that he was making draw- 
mgs for seulpture. Onewf the most interesting English paintings is David Jones’ 
Lord of Venedotia. The diversity of scale of the parts makes it hold together the 
way & nowel does: you see one eye after another, then the little hand, and so on, 
giving a close-up portr-it im time, each detail a separate chapter. 

The Dutch section of the Brooklyn exhibition, chosen by W. Sandberg of the 
*ationadl Museum, Amsterdam, has consistency. The colors are flat and bright, 
and there is the influence of children's art, particularly in the paintings by 
Sugene Brands and Karel Appel. Appel's Human Forms in black and white 
with some impasto, and C. G. Corneille’s abstract Beautiful Day are close in 
their conception to that of sach Americans as Franz Kline and Nanno de Groot 
who is a native Dutchman). 

The American sectioa is lzrgest and weakest; there was evidently less selec- 
tion here; 133 painters ack show one watercolor. Among the well-known artists 
nepresented by good examples are Isabel Bishop, Perle Fine, Stamos, William 
Zorach amd John Senmiauser. Miss Bishop’s watercolor has a brave lightness 
"hat she does not alwa-s get in her oils. Among the work by relatively lesser- 
-nown painters stand ent Charles Heidenreich's Man- [Continuéd on page 73] 





Following in the English linear tradi- 
tion: David Jones' Lord of Venedotia. 





Newcomer in the U.S. section: Man- 
hattan Window by € Heidenreich. 





Outstanding among the American wa- 
tercolors: Isabel Bisho»'s Homeward. 


a1 





asso recorded his impressions of France in a letter of 1571 
to a Ferrarese nobleman; the poet was contemptuous of almost 
everything: the countryside, its population, the buildings. Just 
one aspect of French art found approval. Italians, he wrote, have 
developed the art of glass-making only for the vanity and delec- 
tation of drinkers; the French have applied it to church windows 
whose colors are unimaginably beautiful, whose forms are per- 


fect. Today we would probably not think of comparing these 





. 


LEFT Braque's blue and black ceiling decorations in the Lou- 
vre: they have just been installed in a gallery that displays 
Etruscan antiquities, whence the painter took his linear motif. 
BELOW Braque at work on his ceilings for the Louvre; this 
marks the first time in a hundred years that a prominent 
advanced artist has received such an official commission. 


religious transparencies with Venetian goblets full of wine, but 
the judgment can be accepted. At the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the prestige of stained glass was intact. Great windows had 
been completed at Beauvais, Rouen and Troyes. Across their 
peaked compartments marched triumphant hosts brzndishing 
flags of purple and gold; fantastic allegories were conceived, 
like the “mystic wine-press," an enormous vine growing from the 
trampled corpse of Christ. Well-established workshegs in the 


By Andre Chastel 


PARIS 
SUMMER 


The greatest show of stained. glass. 
Braque ceiling in the Louvre, 
Dufy retrospective, 


Daumier, Monticelli, Cezanne 


L^pnnc wor&sho 3: 
anc Selomon, ca. 1525 


»0s)rion is a secti n. of the Tree of Jesse from the 
dawe!) of St. Etienne, Beauvais One of the most beautiful 
stis of the French Renzissaaee, its glass is engraved and 
sed wth a yellew silver cempound. Painted with great 
relon, such elements asthe prephet's Roman armor reveal 


Li tLe amest must have bee. in contact with Italian art. 
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Peter Hemmel: 
Crucifixion (detail), 1461 


Mary and John at the foot of the Cross are seen in this central panel from a 
window from the church of Walbourg, Alsace. The work is dated. and its author. 
Peter Hemmel of Andlau, now must be reckoned as a master of stature com- 
parable to Schongauer's. Hemmel's style is related to contemporaneous wood 
engravings and Rhenish panel painting, and his technique included a remarkable 
combination of methods—including grisai le, outlines scratched on the back of 
the glass fer sharp details, and various layers of glazes. The powerful reds and 
purpfes are set against a background reminiscent of courtly blue damask hangings. 
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Fourteenth-century French: 
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C Ay TOE opa , the church of St. Ouen, Rouer, represents the dream 
4 eU Ttf A" X of the priest Lucius to whos the angel Gamaliel 
t Lu b 
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revealed the locatien of the relics of St. Etienne. 


The extraordinary quality o: this painting results 


from its execution on thin, elear glass in richly 
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shaded hues. Lines are tceced with exquisite 


delicacy, and the figures medeling is kept flat. 
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] welfth-century French: 
Ihe Apostles, ca. 1145 


This fragment from a window in the cathedral of Mans 
shows three apostles observing the ascension of Christ. 
It is one of the most purely Romanesque works which 
has survived. The style of the figures, with their 
elongated proportions and violent gestures, and their 
robes whose folds are suggested in flat patterns of dark 
outlines, is that of the twelfth-century mural paintings of 


Poitou and illuminated manuscripts of western France. 








aris summer continied 


) evinces kept up to date wit 
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followin 


nnovating styles, knew Dürer and 
"entainel leas They would not be extinguished 
century. amd had existed in France since the 
ne birta of -he cathedrals. 

turies of “glass painting” come to life again in 


is the only appropriate adjective) exhibition at 


e Musee des Arts Decoratifs. Its motive and opportunity are 
ample: ait» thousand seuare meters of stained glass were dis- 
atled for safe-keeping when the war broke out: the “classic” 
sembles ef Chirres, Bourges, Strasbourg long since have 


The Martyrdom of St. Vincent of Spain, a medallion from the basilica 


of St. Denis, ca. 1145, in the famous style directed by Abbott Suger. 


«indows are still unre- 
(like 


because the windows are the sole sur- 


been put back in their sites. But man: 
turned, owing to lack of funds in some cases, in others 
St. Vincent of Rouen) 
vivors of bombardment. 

Ihe definitive, spectacular exhibition which André Malraux 
(leng haunted by the part stained glass should play in his 
Imaginary Museum) wanted to organize in 1947, when he was 
in ofhcial power, could eot be realizec. The present survey has 
a more modest program. But just because its sixty exhibits (of 


which some fifteen are great windows from the fourteenth, fif- 


Paris summer continued 


teenth and sixteenth centuries} are not the best-knowa master- 
pieces. the demonstration is even more remarkable. Cur tradi- 
tional history of stained glass is overthrown by evidewe from 
unjustly neglected works: like the precocious fragmeit from 
Wissembourg with its green head of Christ delineate! in big. 
black strokes: the daringly elongated Virgin of Vendône, envel- 
oped in browns and milky whites, subtle as a Braque; the Wal- 
bourg Crucifixion with its subdued tones; the astonisl ing Tree 
of Jesse from Beauvais [p. 23] im which sumptuously ormamented 
and turbaned kings are set among red and green flowers with 
enormous petals which stand out upon a blue sky. 

It becomes increasingly obvious that the developmert« of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries cannot be explained =mply by 
the St. Denis-Chartres influence spreading through ther official 
workshops. A composition like the Mans Ascension | p. 24]. with 
its thick. dark glass and frankly Romanesque style, reveals an 
independent, Western school. The Crucifixion from the former 
abbey of Orbais continues another tradition, with its abundance 
of white glass, interrupted borders and reds veined with blue. 
So we gain a new historical liberty in enjoying these master- 
pieces, which frequently express such personal accents. 

It used to be generally agreed that stained-glass wine ws only 
work when they are a part of the “monumental spirit," which is 
defined in their case bv the rigid structure of the leac mng, and 
the juxtaposition of highly saturated colors. Now this opinion, 
too, must be reconsidered. The glass became paler in tie four- 
teenth century, color gave way to grisaille. decoratior became 
more a part of drawing, e.g., the windows of St. Ouen cf Rouen, 
or those of Evreux with the famous Virgin of Canon *aoul de 
l'erriéres [left]. But the laws of glass—which are the fects of 
transparency—were being followed in another aesthet «. In the 
next period, large. bold areas of color reappear in vast composi- 
tions which no longer seem to conform to the structu-* of the 
window. Figures are modeled in depth, silhouettes of towas stretch 
out in the background. the window escapes from its ovm limita- 
tions. But as it does so, powerful works in burning cclor and 


sumptuous drawing are created, and they have no equiv lents in 


The ch; e ‘ince Jac c Caer fr 0 Girma en mean) SSS ML 
[he ship of the merchant prince Jacques Coeur from a E ——E—L—L——t 


I5th-century window [lent by the Bourges cathedral]. 


Virgin and Child, separate fragments reconstituted, 
from the cathedral of Evreux, ca. 1325, when 
stained glass underwent a complete change of 
style. The artists, working with clear, light colors 
on thin glass, for the first time were able to 
change hues within individual sections, This is 
one of the,first great masterpieces in the new style, 


which traditionally has been considered decadent. 





"ragment from the Window of Chariots 





of the church of St. Vincent, Rouen, which was destroyed 


in 1944. One of the most remarkable works from the Leprince workshop in Beauvais, this allegory 


represents Adam and Eve tied to Satan’s triumphant chariot. The Seine and the town of Rouen, with 


its cathedral and the church of St. Martin-du-Pont, as they were around 1515, are seen im the back. 


\Vestern paintng —witness tae windows of St. Nizier of Troyes. 


. St. Etienne of Beauvais and the 


¿bove 





st. Vincemt of Reuen 
hwch of Breu, which climaxes the series with its blazoned 
in ere. Aer 


tae glass is more obviously cut-out, the brush 


<ircxes ar mere eviden-. a -emplex palette is spiced with eso- 
‘ric hues that excite or irritate the taste. Thus, as Tasso’s letter 
enanded ©s, we must discard the theory that the advent of the 


-ermalssen marked an abrupt decline in stained glass. Stimu- 
ited by the impact of new styles of painting, with unlimited 
eonadence in fer craft, the masters of these windows created 


"T * 
ir amotaer huadred vears a urprisingly large share of the ban- 


ners, processions, luxuries and curiosities that dominated the arts. 
The stained-glass window is not simply a decoration—hieratic 


set in glorious, fantastic architecture. From be- 


D 


or decadent 
ginning to end, it was involved in certain profound ideas that are 
still extremely relevant today. This was painting born of an 
irresistible sense of the sacred. and it was able to make itself a 
true symbol of the divine presence—the aspiration of all mediae- 
val arts. Abbot Suger, who directed the execution of the famous 
windows at St. Denis [y. 25]. confessed that when faced by their 
gems and fires he felt himself transported to a mysterious and 


already supernatural region of the uni- [ Continued on page 71] 
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LAMERIE'S 
CARVED SILVER 


n the first U. S. exhibition to be devoted exclusively to a 
single silversmith, over thirty works by England's most cele- 
brated silversmith, the Huguenot Paul de Lamerie, come surpris- 
ingly from the hands of one private collector, Robert Sterling 
Clark of New York. The exhibition is the third show of silver 
from the Clark Collection to be held at Williams College. Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., pending the erection of a museum in that town 
to be known as the Robert Sterling Clark Art Institute. sched- 


uled for completion next vear. Privately endowed and completely 





independent from the college, the museum will house not only 


The central motif of this elaborate silver 
loving cup [right and detail above], 
1742, 15!4 inches high, by Pau! de 
Lamerie, is the infant Bacchus, panther 
skin over his shoulder, with grapes in 
one hand and cymbal in the other. 


In the severe refinement of his early 
style, this delicately chased and en- 
graved coffeepot, 1728, by Paul de La- 
merie, i- one of numerous pieces bv 
him in the Robert Sterling Clark Col- 
lection, en view at Williamstown, Mass. 





this fabulous collection of silver but also Mr. Clark's ><tensive 
holdings of paintings, drawings and prints—among wl ich are 
great old masters and over thirty Renoirs. 

This show covers the entire range of Lamerie's outpet. In the 
extremely refined, precise chasing of his early work, cembined 
with delicate engraving so close to that of his friend Hogarth as 
to be called Hogarthian, he was largely influeneed by the French 
Baroque designer, Jean Bérain. And even as some of ta? swirls, 
lizard scales and shell forms of Rococo began to irvade the 
increasingly bulbous forms of his pots and waving edges of his 
trays, he retained in his middle period the sturdy »arity of 
French counterparts. But in the growing freedom of his chasing, 
which became increasingly coarser. he arrived at a scmt of im- 
pressionism, profusely elaborated and completely integrated with * 
molded and engraved ornament. Following—or rather eading— 
the rapid evolution of Rococo taste in England, th: soaring 
development of his technique provided a virtuosity t» match 


*the extravagant conceptions of eighteenth-century seulpture. 





he sersecue] German Protestants, mostly sectarians from 
the Fabitisate; whe accepted the beneficium emigrationis offered 
by the P «ce of Westphalia (1648) and were later tempted bv 
William Pen-'s promise of religious freedom. found haven in 
the fertil= valleys of southeastern Pennsylvania. Revitalized by 
fresh zrrwal* tarough the eighteenth century, sects such as 
the amist, Vemnenites ard Moravians sought to create ideal 
comraunt es, alraest all oo-essed with apocalyptic beliefs about 
the secomj coming of Christ. Out of this grew the extraor- 
dinamlv meh 'ol: art known as Pennsylvania Dutch, some two 
^undred examples of whi-h, from the collection of Titus C. 
Geesey ci Wilmington, D+., are now on view at the Phila- 
ielphia M useim [to Sept. 30], to whom|the collection is des- 
ined as : git. Imseparable from their old-German “fractur” 
script, læen with apocryphal mediaeval memories. are their 
‘risp\y strlized mages. Painted, carved or woven, such recur- 
ent meti a the tulips. »eacock or mounted Hessian soldier 


jarta«e «© a mystical household iconography of their beliefs. 


THE PARADISE 


OF PENN'S 
GERMANS 


Early 19th-century tall clock 
painted with plants and birds 


outside, : 


The Garden of Eden, ca. 1875, 
polychrome wood, by the itiner- 
ant carver, Wilhelm Schimmel. 


rattlesnake 


insi le. 
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Davis at work in his Seventh Avenue studio, New York. An ardent jazz and television fan, he can watch a program 
of a U. N. debate while preparing his neat palette to begin Rapt at Rappaport’s on the large canvas [right]. 





By Dorothy Gees Seckter 


PAINTS A PICTURE Photographs by Bernard Cole 


b 


Bus Javis cannot recall ever having any specific place 
associets n. with the title ef the painting discussed here. “The 
phrase cap at Rappapor’s’ was in my mind long before | 
made ‘his pecture.” he said “In fact I had been saving it to use 
on such = peintmg as this." 

‘Tae ir -orgru:ties of the -itle, however, are not accidental but 
ypica. /3si-tence on the vigorous, vernacular elements in Amer- 
can. and especially New York life have been central to Davis’ 
painting since his early study with Robert Henri and association 
with artes cf the Ashcan School. Being “rapt.” on the other hand. 
‘sa culmra state of mind With him it is the rare sensibility 
lo rea. *5vironment that makes intolerable any kind of ^hot- 
nouse" aesthetics. “I’m abeat as rapt as anybody could be,” he 
said ir “ds ers, dead-par manner that often conceals a dry 
aumor Bit ae is not jokirz Being rapt—or better, a forthright. 
assertive and cencrete rappert (to further compound the con- 
‘raciion!—lsas been the «enstant in Davis’ work over four 
decades. Through it he has detected a taut lyricism in places 
where it» presence in our life was never suspected. 

Late in the spring of 52. stuart Davis found a quick sketch he 
aad mace over thirty year. ago on the coast near Gloucester. 
end it su zzestec a new corapositional idea. He had no impulse 
to dup/iezte or even re-crezte its images of sky and water, but 
there we semething about its plot of line, plane and interval 
that se! «7 a chain reaction in the artist. As these initial shapes 
and diversioms were set down on canvas. new associations, both 
consciou- and unconscious. «ame into play. “Remembered shapes 
end colors, Laving nothing to do with the original point of de- 
parture, afleeneed what I put down, and even associations from 
sounds aw] imagined movements contributed a part in the day-to- 
ay charzes on the canvas. New shapes. arrived at in this way. 
m turn ezllel forth a different range of responses." This con- 
tnued um il every element bad been arrested in an absolute rela- 
ton wel every other part »f the picture—a matter of months. 

It wes almost the end of he third month before the painting. 
which had remained in a s age of black outlines on white, be- 


came “a seen picture" for easons that “had nothing to do with 


Newer using pure tabe colors, Davis mixes enough paint 
o last him for the entire process before starting a canvas. 


the initial starting point of the sketch." Davis, usually terse in 
his interpretations of his paintings, is doggedly insistent about 
this. “There might have been a dozen reasons why green took 
precedence in my mind at that time," he said. “It could have 
been somebody else’s picture. a moed of depression or elation. 
or a green trafhe light.” 

Stockily built and square of stance, Davis gives an impression 
of fiercely contained energy. His eyes snap and his jaw takes 
on a more stubborn set when he talks about the often misunder- 
stood subject matter of his paintings. He feels more at home in 
the language of jazz. “Dig this fine art jive,” he lettered on a 
1941 picture, in the jargon of tL e musicians who are his closest 
friends (his infant son is named after Earl Hines and George 
Wettling). A beat like that of the het piano music “that makes 
me want to paint" comes throug. in the vibrancy of his pictures 
—not only in the sharpness o? patterns and tautness of his 
shapes, but also in the motifs that have occupied him. An egg- 
beater and an electric fan, bota things that function through 
vibration, were the objects of his first exhaustive experimenta- 
tion with abstraction (in 1928), and since then vibrancy has 
been the constant element in -hings which attracted him as 
subjects—from salt shakers to electric signs and gas pumps. 
Always there is the insistent rhy-hm of sharply contrasted alter- 
nates: the motif and interval; the line, the break and the line 
resumed; the color and the dissonance of its complement. 

The credo of “art out of life" mstead of “art out of aesthetics” 
was one that Davis grew up with. Artists of the famous “Eight” 
were among his father's friends, »oth in his boyhood in Philadel. 
phia and later in Newark, where the elder Davis worked as 
editor and cartoonist, Moreover, when Stuart left high school 
to enroll in Henri’s New York school in 1910 he landed in the 
bailiwick of the most energetic and articulate philosopher of the 
Ashcan School. The life of streets and alleys, canal boats, Hobo- 
ken music halls and Bowery burlesque filled his sketchbooks. and 
in the next few years he carried the same robust satirical 
realism into drawings for The Masses and Harper’s Weekly. 


The particulars of this Hoga-thian panorama have disap- 


Drushes and paints stand. n orderly array beside a phono- 


graph on which Davis plays jazz records while he works. 





Davis paints a picture continued 


With his hand steadied by a ruler, 
Davis adds a final coat of paint. 





peared from his work, but a sense of the drive and physical 
aliveness of this environment survives in the earthiness of his 
fragmentary motifs and perhaps also in the forthrightness and 
vigor of his brashly opposed lines and colors. y” 

For the past nineteen years Davis has lived and had his 
studio in a rambling third-floor apartment on Seventh Avenue. 
only a block from that mecca of New York realists of all shades, 
Fourteenth Street. This is a neighborhood where crumbling 
brownstones submit to the indignities of petty commerce. Inside 
the studio, too, the gaslight and neon eras confront each other 
in the neat. high-ceilinged room. Light, filtered through ancient 
curtains from tall, arched windows which are sealed against the 
rumble of the traffic outside, falls on trim shelves of materials 
and orderly paraphernalia. Not brilliantly, but adequately, it 
lights the massive, two-story easel on the opposite side. At right 
angles to the easel is a table television set which Davis likes 
to have on when he works, “especially if there is a baseball game 
or a prizefight.” “I don’t rely on television for culture,” he adds 
but I like its liveliness and action. It’s a stimulus, like the worlc 
outside—but I can turn it off.” 

[n the first stage of Rapt at Rappaport's, the large white can 
vas—it is 52 by 40 inches— was divided by tapes marked witk 
2 charcoal dashes. stretched vertically and horizontally across z 


number of angular shapes drawn in [Continued on page 13 
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Stuc ^t Davis: 


Eap ai Rappaport s, 1953 





Davis’ point of departure for the composition was a quick sketeh done long 


ago in Gloucester. Beginning to rework the motif on canvas (52 by 40 
inches) he introduced sequences of crosses, zigzags and overlapping planes 
[1] and divided the surface into sections with tapes. Im 2, rectangular 
patterns were added. Looking for a theme of letters which would have no 
literal meaning, for the center of the picture, he chose -he word “any.” New 
"actions" were tried out in 3. Finally, he cleaned up the canvas, chalked 
out rejected ideas and removed the tapes [4], before layimg on the paint. 


It was first applied thinly [5], later in thick coats (Downtown Gallery). 





Antonello s fusion of monumental Renaissance form with the Antoncllo da Messina: 
translucent veils of Flemish color is exemplified in this famous 


panel (23% inches high); it is lent by the Antwerp*Museum. Crucifixion. 1473 


By Gae-go Vigni 


LIGHT ON THE 
ANTONELLO ENIGMA 


The gminas who discovered how to combine the art 


of the -acn Renaissance with Flanders 





is seen on 1s first exhibition, in his native Messina NATIONAL GALUERY, PALERMO 


n tae hiseary of Italian art, Antonello da Messina has usually 
appeared as © iprootec frem his native Sicilian island, a solitary figure 
with a lÆ Ik= one cf his own portraits that emerge from a dark 
yackgrewal. .. sari made sim a mere nomad who died in Venice, and 
reated mm a his chapter on Venetian painting. At the beginning of 
his cer &-y, hewever, the discovery of documents concerning his life 
'Pesorec “ntem-flo to 5Sici *: a human figure took shape, with house, 
studio, family 5d relatives in a maritime Messina open to traffic and 
‘ica in cwmmesce. Antonello traveled, was in Naples as a young man 
studyins mder Colantonio, amd later went to Venice and perhaps Milan. 
Bw he aways returned to his native Messina, where he died in 1479 
iged or for nine, As am artist, however, Antonello has always risen 
ibeve tae void bf his life, ike a high peak piercing clouds. Yet the art 

4 world wh ch —ssed around kim in Sicily has evaded the attention of prac- 
cally «-veryeme and was scarcely known even to a few local specialists. 





One « Me pmncipal mer ts of the great exhibition that Messina is now | 7 
jecicatme [te „une 30] to “Antonello and Fifteenth-Century Painting in KAISEER-FRIEDRICH MUSEUM, BERLIN 
sicily” < wees-ly that, n revealing for the first time the entirety of Sicilian 
ating | ilfminates end animates that dark background which isolated 
Antone k' s Meges and gæe them so enigmatic a character. Not that 
che eniga is completely reselved—Sicilian painting of the quattrocento 
is eerta n 7 met =nough -o explain the genius of Antonello—but one thing 
is surely demor-irated: the extent to which Sicily was open to influences 
of net owy ofer Italian art, but Spanish and French as well, via 
Va ence. 2a ]»nia and Provence. Such a land as this, receiving contacts 
with vast and stant cultu-*s by way of the sea, was particularly suited 
te procu--* om artist whose spiritual adventurousness, couched in his 
most Ital zn f accents. poesesses a veritably European complex. 

The peit» of Sicily at the crossroads of the Mediterranean sea 
routes ceture|& favored tse importation of works of art and artists. 


Thus we see a Palermo, zs early as the fourteenth century, paintings 


yor mGHT Discevery of the Messina exhibition is this St. Jerome and two com- 
momen panels; sace a recent cleaning they have been accepted as Antonello’s. 
Cen"eR Among the masterpieces of Antonello’s mature style are his portraits 
o men, often wih enigmatic, archaic-looking smiles. This one is dated 1474. 
mecr7oM Cosy by a Rubens follower, David Teniers, of a lost Antonello, St. Se- 
bssan; this was an attendant figure in the large altarpiece of St. Cassiano. 
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PALAZZO SCLAFANI, PALERMO 


Light on the Antonello enigma continued 


a 
Detail from the Triumph of Death fresco, painted 
ca. 1440-50 in Palermo, by an unknown artist whos 
large concept of form probably influenced the pre- 
cocious beginnings of Antonello da Messina’s style. "- 





ACCADEMIA CARRARA, BERGAMO E 
of Ligurian, Neapolitan and, above all, Pisan origin we see 
arriving there the Sienese Niccold di Magio, a politica refugee 
and modest painter who helped influence a Sienesque taste in 
Palermo painting in the first decades of the fifteenth century. 
We know of painters from the Marches who worked -n Sicily, 
and we find some traces of their style in Palermo and Syracuse. 
In the latter city, however, the prevailing influence wes clearly 
Spanish; a work by the early fifteenth-century Catalan, Pedro 
Serra, and others document a continuing local activi y within 
this orbit. Again, in the area around Messina, at the passage 
from the Adriatic to the Tyrrhenian, there had been leposited 
by the end of the fourteenth century a few works of Venetian 
origin—these seem almost predictions of the route to be fol- 
lowed later, in reverse, by Antonello. 

But the one painting which first decisively immersed Sicily 
n a European climate, and therefore seems to have prepared 
the conditions for Antonello’s career, is the great fresco of the 
Triumph of Death [above], painted between 1440 ard 1450 in 
the Palazzo Sclafani at Palermo; it represents, in nry opinion, 
the turning-point in Sicilian art. The stylistic complexity of 
this first-rank work has puzzled many scholars—it is related 


n certain aspects to Spanish, perhaps [Continued on page 57] 





Madonna and Child, 1490, by Antonello's 
son and fo lower, Jacobello di Antonello. 


The harbor o, Messina as Antonello saw 
it around 1460. The detail [bottom 
right] is from his early Crucifixion; it 
is one of the first loans to come to 
Europe from behind the Iron Cugtain. 
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GALLERI. S wO, @ TOA 


Casting the spectator in the role of a witness. Anto- 


Antonello da Messina: nello confronts him directly with the suffering Christ. 


This became one of the master’s most popular compo- 
Ecce Homo, ca. 1474 sitions, and later, when his name was almost forgotten, 


Diirer’s monogram was signed on a copy o: this work. 





LORD LANSDOW NE COLLECTION 


A welcome addition to the few known wor«s by Henry Walton 
(1720-90): A Fisher Boy, in Leggatt’s saow of English art. 





In the exhibition of Venetian paintings at Agnew's: Por- 
trait of Federigo da Bozzolo by Sebastiano del Piombo. 





t., E. RUSSELL COLLECTION 


By Denys Sutton he most sensational of all London summer exhibitions is 
É à perhaps the most discreet. In most countries, the display x two- 
thirds of Michelangelo's surviving drawings would be heralded 
by a mighty fanfare of publicity: it would demand at let the 


presence of a cabinet minister at the opening. Not so at the 


British Museum. There the exhibition was opened so shyly that 
it took some time for the news to percolate. Drawn frem the 


Print Room's own cases, from the Royal collections, the ashmo- 


lean Museum and a few private sources, the show was prempted 

by the publication of Johannes Wilde's catalogue of the Eritish 
[| \ LO | \ DO | \ Museum's Michelangelos, which forms a fitting complement to 

the catalogue, written by the same author and A. E. Popham. 


Almost every aspect of Michelangelo's output is coverec in his 


drawings. Not only are examples of his more spontaneous draw- 


Masters and moderns, from Michelangelo ings, sketches for sculpture and painting available, bu- those * 
finished ones which were presented to friends and patrons Their 
to Courbet and Picasso, á appearance throws fresh light upon the canons of taste aad on 
; l the nature of Mannerism. Of particular interest. too, E the 
are seen in a series of important shows * plastic nature of the master’s handling, which often prompts one 
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Woman Combing her daz. 
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te make a Comparison wita the Venetian style of the cinquecento. 
Not the least interes ing aspect of the show is the attractive 
fact that a secieus group ef drawings is still in private possession 
in this um-y. Among tmese are a male torso, ca. 1560, which 
may be a stely for one ef the sculptured Pietàs, an ecorché of 
legs ame s male nude—all three belong to G. M. Gathorne- 
Hardy. Otse- little-known drawings are F. Springell’s Christ 
before Filete ca. 1616-2€, and Dr. Victor Bloch’s black chalk 
tudy f « nude man aad boy, ca. 1556. which was made by 
Micheliag-* to aid Damiele da Volterra in the painting of a 
work representing Mereary bidding Aeneas depart from the 
eouch » Bico. From the collection of Count Antoine Seilern 
somes Le magnificent C.rist on the Cross, ca. 1557, which is a 


study cf the figure in on- of the Museum’s own drawings. 


Master 


Dld master drawings enjsy a place of honor this season. For the 


D-awıngs 


Diplems Gallery of -he Royal Academy, where the Leonardos 


ippear-l |-— year, K. T Parker, Keeper of the Ashmolean Mu- 


In the big Picasso retrospective at Reid and Lefevri 
Painter and His Model, signed and dated May 13, 193 


seum. and James Byam Shaw, an authority on the Venetian 
eighteenth-century, have ma le a generous selection of four hun- 
dred and fifty drawings from public and private collections. 
Ranging over all schools, down to the early nineteenth century, 
all the well-known sources were laid under contribution, includ- 
ing the Royal Library at Windsor and the Chatsworth Collection, 
as well as smaller and less well-known caches. 

The art of drawing also provides the theme for the Wildenstein 
Gallery's summer show. A large continzent of works, mainly 
from the New York branch of this firm, have arrived in London. 
Though two small sketches given to Raphael are included, the 
main emphasis is placed upoa the French, and examples of 
Watteau and the School of Fcntainebleau appear side by side 
with Rouault and Picasso. 

Next door. at Matthiesen's, the theme of the animal world has 
provoked the assembly of a group of one hundred and forty 
drawings by various masters. These reveal the sympathy with 
which lions and tigers, no less than bugs and birds, have been 


received by artists of all ages. The more [ Continued on page 58] 
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hen we discuss art in France, the names that come most 
readily :o our minds to describe style are those of the Freach 
kings. Louis Quatorze, Louis Quinze, Louis Seize, each name as 
we repeat it conjures up the vision of a homogenous picto-ial 
and sculptural and architectural style. The stylistic application 
of the names of English monarchs is more limited and less pre- 
cise. For convenience we use the expression “Queen Anne" of 
furniture, *Georgian" of architecture or "Regency" of the ap- 
plied arts, but scarcely ever can it be claimed that the epitaet 
does more than establish the position in time of the works wh ch 
we describe. An exception is Elizabethan art. for though Elza- 
bethan England failed to produce a style in the sense in wh ch 
that term is generally understood, all of its products in the £ne 
and applied arts reflect the preconceptions of the period so faith- 
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VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSET m, LONDON 


fully that they possess at least a surface sort of un hormity. 
For most people, Elizabethan literature serves as a highway to 
Elizabethan art. Yet the impression of Elizabethan art which we 
would form from reading Shakespeare’s plays is in most respects 
a totally misleading one. For example, Shakespeare re »»atedly 
refers to portraits so lifelike that they are mistaken for o- ginals. 
Sometimes these portraits are sculptures (like the statue of Her- 
mione, before which “they say that one would speak to her 
and stand in hope of answer"), sometimes paintings (lke the 
miniature of Portia, with parted lips and eyes that seem « move, 
found in the leaden casket in The Merchant of Venice) But in 
actual fact Elizabethan portraiture is notable for an almost 
complete absence of illusionism, Again, a reac ing of 4s You 
Like It and The Winter’s Tale might lead us tc expect a school 


Cc 


!^FOSITI uee» Elizabeth (1533-1603) early and 
ase he- rst miniature by 
* =. olas Hellias 


- 


he court favorite, 
a. 1568- [abeve], and an unfin- 

mizizture fem the 'ast days of her reign 
Filia-d s Fremch-born *ollewer. Isaac Oliver. 


i 
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By Jahn Fop: Henncssy 


On tae oper ing of the new 
Elize*.ethan reiz 3 a pazecnt of the 


least €aowi uma nsely va-ied arts 


of Goed Queen Fess days 


Figures on the temo of M Bed, La?^y Eurghley, 
who was the s i-e of EEzabe:l^* famou Mimister of 
State. Reprsdu-ed epsosit 
daughters; hers: n. Rebert G 
kneels in the prim atitud- » a Shakespearean 
page. The tot, n Wessmninsse- Abbey, dates 1589. 


we the three grand- 
-lirepro«icee right], 


of landscape »amters “ng sa Conin=loos, depicting panoramas 
and Spenser woocs. Wrengly, for there are no Elizabethan 
landscapes; imoe-d as hte = 1634 Nergate writes of landscape 
as "an art new m Erganc and late» ceme ashore.” Nor did 
Elizabethan E-el.nd, as we misht suppo= from Shakespeare's 
plays, produce a choel of re pain ers Brueghels depicting 
sheep-shearing -»« gravedigi: g, peddlers and clowns. Instead, 


what it has left as s a scsool =»: -ormaliged court portraiture, an 


aggregation of domestic buildzvx, a corsid-rable body of furni- 
ture, domestic embroidery and setalwo-k, r the most part of 
an imitative chazzc er, arx] om origina ar form, the portrait 


miniature, as ini q3.te ane hi chased as the poems of the 
"lizabethan lyricsts 


Tudor England wes, to a large extent, dependent on imported 





art. So little consciousness was there of a national tradition in 


the visual arts that Hilliard, in The Arte of Limning, could assert 
as a simple matter of fact that “all the rare sciences, especially 
the arts of carving, painting, goldsmiths, imbroiderers, together 
with most of all the liberal sciences, came first unto us from the 
strangers.” At the beginning of the century the stramgers were 
Italians, but after the break with Rome these were slowly super- 
seded by strangers from Germany and the Low Countries. Ital- 
ian conceptions persisted into the Protectorate, in heuses like 
Lacock and Longleat, and in the classicistic arcaitectural treatise 
of Shute, The First and Chief Groundes of Architecture, published 
after Elizabeth came to the throne, but written ten years earlier. 
By the accession of Elizabeth in 1558, the dominance ef Conti- 


nental Mannerism was an accomplished fact. Burghiey (for 
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Elizabethan style continued 





1585 portrait of Elizabeth 
with an ermine, symbol 


of virginity, on her sleeve. 


which carvings and chimney pieces were shipped direct from 
the Low Countries) is the first of a long line of houses in the 
Flemish taste—which culminates later in the reign in Mor tacute, 
Woilaton and Hardwick. Responsibility for the Royal Exchange 
was entrusted by Gresham to a Fleming, Henryk de Pas. A 
Fleming, Bernard Jansen, worked at Audley End, and another 
Fleming, Gilles de Witt, adapted a design by Philibert de l'Orme 
for Cobham Hall. The Gate of Honor at Caius Colle ze, Cam- 
bridge. was plannéd by a German, Haveus of Cleves. Ir the field 
of sculpture the story is essentially the same. The tombs by Tor- 
rigiano at Westniinster and Benedetto da Rovezzano's monument 
to Henry VIII had no successors, though the influence of Italian 
models of a less progressive kind is still apparent in she middle 
of the century in the tomb of Thomas, 2nd Duke of Norfolk, at 
Framlingham. Thereafter the tendency was once more to look 
to the Low Countries, whence Hollemans, Johnson and many 
other leading Elizabethan sculptors came. The type of the Eliza- 
bethan sepulchral monument was largely determined by the 
monumental sculpture of Cornelis Floris, and it i prototypes 
by Floris that lie behind the last and most distinguished of the 
great Elizabethan tombs, the monument of Queen Elizabeth exe- 
cuted by a native of Arras, Maximilian Colt. 

In painting, the dominant style at the beginning of the reign 
was that of the Fleming, Eworth, whose unadventurous Manner- 
ism is exemplified in the allegory of Queen Elizibeth and the 
Three Graces, of 1569, at Hampton Court. Eworth was succeeded 
by a Dutchman, Cornelis Ketel, who may in turn have been the 
master of Isaac Oliver, a Huguenot from Rouen. The later decades 
of the reign are marked by the emergence of Geeraerts. What is 
true of the fine arts is true also of the applied arts. When 
William Sheldon founded his factory for tapestry production, he 


sent an agent to Flanders to study weaving, an 
products are little more than an accretion of Flem 
motifs. Franciscus Hogenberg, when he designed 
of the Bishops’ Bible in 1568, framed his conven! 
trait of the Queen in Flemish cartouches, with Fler 
Faith and Charity. Still more pervasive was the in 
pattern books of Vredeman de Vries and, later n 
of Dietterlin. Engravings by Abraham de Bruyn fo 
on to chimney pieces at Boston and Charlton; desi 
de Vos were used for the plaster work at Hardwick 
lifted motifs from Collaert and Aldegrever; and ^ 
Bernard Salamon's True and Historic Portraitu-« 
Bible were adapted for embroidered valances. Al 4 
heavy cabinets and “‘flaunders chayres" importec = 
had a decisive influence on English taste. 

Yet the soil in which these works took roct 
respects different from the heavy loam in whica t 
grown. Elizabethan literature is often referred te as 
of the English Renaissance, but no reader >i < 
plays, far less of minor works like Davies’ Orc 15st. 
note the prevalence of conceptions, ideas or mag 
into the context not of Renaissance humanism out 
thought. This persistence of a mediaeval state of n 
humanist society is of cardinal importance fcr Eli: 
for, though the vocabulary of Elizabethan artists w 
Northern Renaissance, it acquired a local aecent i 
of men who were not habituated to Renaissamce wa? 
In short, the art of the English Renaissance is no 
sense, Renaissance art. 

In Elizabethan England the function of -ħe writ 


clearly understood than the function of the art 


Although a part of what is known as the English Renaissance, Elizabethan artists and architect: 
were rooted in mediaeval traditions which lent a highly picturesque aspect to such rwanors as 
Moreton Hall, Cheshire, after 1569. Small leaded windows, over-all geometric patterns of timber 
and plaster and the generally pointed, vaulted effects reveal the persistence of the Gothi- approach. 
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HJ rd. in The «rte of Liranimg, discusses the status of painters 
anc painting ane it is clear from the terms he employs that the 
Ergiand in vict he wrote was still far from accepting painting 
as € liberal act. ly this respect English opinion was in advance of 
Spain (wher- the status of the artist was in dispute two genera- 
tiar= later), but 3gged almost a century behind Italy. Not only 
wes there little reem for artists but little room for art. “Houses,” 
wri es Bacon. “ar built to live n, and not to look on; therefore 
let ase be prefers ed before uricormity, except where both may 
be aad. Leave the goodly fabres of houses, for beauty only, to 
the enchanted pe aces of tae poets, who build them with small 
cos." It is ir he light of such 2 passage that we must judge the 
spe=tacle of 5 laha Thynae directing his own masons at Long- 
leat of Ceci supervising his beilders at Burghley, and of Bess 
of Bardwick comstrecting the zeat Crystal Palace of Hardwick 
Hal Despite h- prodigious acreage of domestic buildings pro- 
duced during he cen of Queer Elizabeth, Elizabethan England 
pos-essed no impertant architec. and it is only occasionally and 
fortzitously Lat El zabethan 3uses, like Hardwick, by virtue 
of their pictasesquemess rather than through specifically archi- 
teefiral qualimes. rise to the level of works of art. 

“ewhere & the mediaevalism of Elizabethan artists more ap- 
par=nt than im teir sensibiliy to pattern. This sensibility to 
petern was endem c in the “Jizabethan mind; it determined 
the ground plans of Elizabetkzx houses and the layout of Eliza- 
betaan gardems, an! led Falezh and other writers to dispose 
the poems symmetrically om the page. Its consequences are 
apperent in Liza setnan plesterwork and on Elizabethan facades, 
but most of all & portraiture. In the work of the great Eliza- 
betban artist Hi lierd, sersib Ety to pattern was allied to un- 
us=l sensibility w ine. In Hilliard’s hands the flat geometrical 





Cobham Hall, Kent, 1538, presents a characteristic mixture of 


heredity and of lush and stark effects. It was built by a Fleming, 
Gilles de Witt, from desizns by a Frenchman, Philibert de l'Orme. 


Elizabethan patrons relied heavily on foreign sources for their palace architecture. Longleat, Wilt- 
shire, 1567-80 [left], was built under the supervision of Sir John Thynme largely in the Italian 
manner. Burghley House. Stamford. 1577-87 [right], is decorated with carvir gs shipped from the Low 
Countries; its Doric chimneys are a typical misuse of Classical motifs by Elizabethan architects. 
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Sepulchral sculptures are among the climaxes of Elizabethan art. In 


LORD METHUEN COLLECTION, ve m r . 
ia TRE the tombs of Sir John and Lady Sonds ( Throwley. Kent), c»atrasting 


marbles and imitated metals and cloths vary the conventional formula. 


Eliza bethan style continued 





Queen Flizabeth Seated be- 
tween Death and Time, ca. 1590. 


designs, in which Elizabethan portraiture resolved itselt. take on his miniatures of Queen Elizabeth [p. 40]. he was explb»-ing the 


a wonderful fluency and inventiveness, rather as though the por- decorative possibilities of the new portraiture. Proba» y these 


traits of Bronzino were transcribed by an International Gethie hieratic images originated in the personal preferences of the 


Queen. Raleigh mentions “Pictures of Queene Elizabeth made 


illuminator. The climate of Elizabethan England discour. ged 
by unskilful and Common Painters, which by her ovme Com- 


realistic portraiture. In 1550 Hans Eworth was producing por- 


traits ir a style strongly influenced by Holbein and contemporary mandment, were knockt in peeces and cast into the fir? " and a 


Flemish artists. But by the "sixties Eworth’s style had changed. draft proclamation of 1563 declares that of the paim‘ers em- 


and these portraits had given way to flat, idealized paintings, like ployed in reproducing the features of the Queen “hithe-to none 
the Margaret, Duchess of Norfolk of 1962. In 1560 Hilliare. in hath sufficiently expressed the naturall representaticr of hir 


the posthumous head of Protector Somerset, was faithíul to the Majesties person." In conversation with Hilliard, Queen Eliza- 


formula of Holbein’s miniatures. But by 1568, in the first o! beth observed that she noticed “great difference of s11dowing 


in the werks aod diversity of drawers of sundry nations,” and 
commenate! fac the Italians “who had the name to be cuningest 
and to dzaw best, shadowed not." Asked the reason for this, 
Hilliard s=paed that certain artists worked in a reduced light 
lo secure “a z»osser line and a more apparent line to be dis- 
cerned” ane fe Queen, in order to eliminate the factor of 
shadow, «et--r»:ned to sit for her portrait out of doors. “So 
to shadow as f it were not at all shadowed,” concludes Hilliard, 
“is bes saacewed.” Not omby did this type of iconic portraiture 
comeid= sit» meen Elizabeth’s accession, but it terminated 
with her cea bh. for after 1603 Hilliard seems to have been super- 
:eded m he rcyal favor by his pupil, Isaac Oliver, the practi- 
tioner ef .. feom of naturalistic portraiture which once more has 
lose a@sseciaticns with the Netherlands. Perhaps it was the 
olebeian por mure of Ol-wer that Hilliard had in mind when 
ae wroe n She Arte of Limning: "I have taught divers, both 
strangers am English, which now and of a long time have 
oleased the «omen sort exceeding well." Certainly the raison 
détre cf Me EEzabethan portrait ended with the need to devise 
symbols tarc = which the “maiden phoenix" of King Henry 
"Til aad the "mortal meen” of Sir John Davies might be 
worthilv porsra ed. 

receh because it eschews realism, Elizabethan art depends 
‘or much of w= effect on allegory. Sometimes the allegory is a 

mparati el-s mple one, es in the full-length portrait of Queen 


Vlizabe:h Stemming on the Map of England [see cover]. painted 








Tomb of Blanche Parrye, 1589, chief gentlewoman of 
the Privy Chamber; St. Margaret s Church. Westminster. 


Efhgy of Anne Stanaope. Duchess of Somerset, in her 
tomb set up in the Chapel of St. Nicholas, Westmin- 
ster Abbey, 1587. One of the finest Elizabethan monu- 


ments, in colored marbles and Flemish design, it 
memorializes the w dow of Lord Protector Somerset. 
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Mary Queen of Scots by Nicholas Hilliard: an Unknown Youth: enlargement ef one of the most 
enlargement of his famous memorial miniature penetrating miniatures by Hillia: c, the leading Eliz- 


made shortly after the Queen was executed in 1587. bethan painter and author of £ book on limning. 


An actual-size miniature by Hilliard, painte 1 in 


1560, in Holbein's formula. It is a posthumcus 
portrait of Edward Seymour, Duke of Some et. 


DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH COLLECTION, LONDON 


4 Lady t perhaps Frances Howard, Countess of Es- Typical of Elizabethan full-sezle painting is the 





sex), ca. 1595: enlarged from a miniature by Isaac flattened ruff and head in this portrait of Sir 
Oliver who later replaced Hilliard in popularity. John Harington (1561-1612), translator of Ariosto. 
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D-awing of the @ueen ys 
[saae Oliver, e. 15°0 


te commemscatz a visit of the Queen to Ditchley in 1592, or 
the hauntimg Paourlus-like paimting at Corsham of Queen Eliza- 
bath beiaveea Death and Time _p. 44]. Sometimes it is more com- 
p =x, as in tæ “Rainbow” portait at Hatfield, where the Queen 
wears a rabe deco-ated with ears and eyes symbolizing her fame, 
amd holds a rinbow, signifying peace, in her right hand. On her 
let sleeve is the serpent of wisdom with a heart hanging from 
it= mouth, asd im the background is the inscription Non sine sole 
[rs (Ne raibow without the sm). The “Ermine” portrait, also 
at Hatfield, =learates the Queen's virginity [p. 42]. Perhaps the 
most elaborate æf all these & a portrait ascribed to Federigo 
Zaceare im t3e ^iema Gallery [p. 48]. the Queen holds a col- 
arder inscrited 4 rerra il Ber—8Mal dimora in sella (The good 
falls on the =arth, the evil remains in the sieve). Behind is a 
globe with ta= werds Questo vedo e molto (This I see and more), 
ard opposite is * celumn decorated with allegorical scenes and 
th= sentence Staxco riposo e riposato affanno (Tired I rest, and 
rested I exe> mvself). In the extreme background a number of 
figures (ome af whem is sometimes described as Sir Christopher 
Hatton) are seen walking threugh a colonnade. These represen- 
ta-icns must 3ave been popular, for both the Hatfield and Siena 
pertraits ext ir at least three variants. 

In Elizabethan portraits the emblem is frequently employed 
as the symbel ef an emotional state. In some cases, as in Hil- 
liarc’s miniemre. 4 Young Mza against a Background with the 
Fiames of Passion, it speaks a language that is still current 
today. In others time has deprived it of its actuality. Thus 
Rebelais demmes * people who wish to represent Hope and por- 
trey a sphere. and who depiet birds’ feathers for pains.” Yet 
thes emblem xad profound sigmificance, for in the bed hangings 
at Oxburgh which Mary Queer of Scots executed in 1568 during 
he- imprisommem at Tutbury. there occurs the emblem of an 
armillary spere berdered with ostrich feathers and a Spanish 
mette: “Sermews pass and hope abides.” The same emblem (in 
the ferm cf æ sphere and feather on a balance suspended from 
a rec) occum m i miniature ef a reclining youth by Hilliard. 

Eiwabetnar literature is filled with references to precious 


NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM, GREEN WICH 


Chivalry in miniature: George Clifford, Earl of 
Cumberland, is shown by Hilliard as the Queen's 
Champion with her glove set in his cap [above]; 
Thomas Lee, 1594, by an unknown painter [below]. 
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BERDEN CHURCH, . SEX 


The “Mostyn Salt” (with enlarged detail 
of a monster's head, left) is an outstand- 
ing example of decorative art. Silver- 
gilt, it bears a London hallmark for 1587. 





Silver cup and cover 
with tree-tremk stem is 
hallmarked Lendon 1602. 
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Eliza bethan style continued z 





The “Colander” portrait Massive carved oak cupboard, ca. 1600, is an * aborate 


by Zuccaro, ca. 1570. a f : : : 
d : mixture of Renaissance motifs and mediaeval entasies. 


stones. *Look here," writes Shakespeare in 4 Lover's Complaint, 
"what tributes wounded fancies sent me, 

Of paled pearls and rubies red as blood; 

Figuring that they their passions likewise lent me 

Of grief and blushes, aptly understood 


[n bloodless white and the encrimson'd mood. 


The diamond; why, 'twas beautiful and hard. 

Whereto his invis'd properties did tend; 

The deep-green emerald, in whose fresh regard 

Weak sights their sickly radiance do amend." 

Hilliard, in The Arte of Limning, recognizes the existence of five 
basic colors which find their full perfection in “the five principal 
precious stones . . . ammatist orient for murrey, rubie for red. 
saphire for blew, emrod for greene, and hard orient topies for 
vellowe," and the colors in his miniatuyes have an enameler's 


brilliance and intensity. As the circular miniature of Holbein 
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developed into the oval miniatare Hilliard, increasing stress 


was placed upon its decorative @racter, and it is clear from 
the few miniatures of Hilliard of which the original casing is 
preserved, that the frame and portrait were thought of as a single 
unit, a jewel containing a limned likeness. A not uncommon 
conceit among Elizabethan poets is that of flowers as the jewelry 
of nature. Thus Davies exclaimed m the Orchestra: 

"See how these flowers that have sweet beauty too 


) C I a] r “Cy ? c ‘>Q anna - eme . ; Ks l 
Une a sei ol ilver-gi plate: made in 1573 in ( [he only jewels that the eart do wear. 


corperatime marine desigas by Adriaen Collaert en- | ; 
When the young sun in bravery doth her woo), 


circime scenes from tae sery of Abraham and Isaac. 


As oft as they the whistling wimd de hear, 

Do wave their tender bodies here and there.” 

We are reminded of such passages by countless Elizabethan 
embroideries. Sometimes, however, natural forms are treated in 
Elizabethan art with a directness anc simplicity akin to Perdita’s 


in The Winter's Tale, as in the twining | Continued on page 73] 
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-4 Detail from an early Elizabethan table carpet; its 
realistic allegory is framed in Gothic knot-patterns. 


Ihe Elizabethan patron preferred durability and usefulness to modernity and grace. The designer of Sizergh 
Castle's bedroom, ca. 1575, followed Bacon's advice and left “beauty” to the poets, who supply it cheaply. 





REVIEWS AND PREVIEWS 


Land of the Bible [Metropolitan 
Museum; June 14-Sept. 7] is a large 
exhibition of antiquities and histori- 
cal objects presented jointly by the 
American Fund for Israel Institu- 
tions and the Association of Israel 
Museums. Some were assembled 
from museums here and in Europe, 
but the bulk of the exhibition comes 
from Israel. The objects date back 
to the Stone Age (the mammoth 





Synagogue art, ancient and new: mosaic 
Beth Alpha synegogue [top] in "Land of the Bible"; 


Lassaw's model for The Pillar of Fire. 


Beth El synagogue, Springfield, Mass., 


bones from long before that). Pales- 
tine was, and still is, a meeting 
ground for different cultures, and 
many of the objects were left by 
neighboring civilizations. Most inter- 
esting of all is a section of mosaic 
loor taken from the sixth-century 
synagogue of Beth Alpha, excavated 
by the late Professor Sukenite. This 
shows an astonishingly primitive de- 
piction of Abraham about to offer up 


from the 6th-century 
and Ibram 


sculpture for the facade of 
among “Ecclesiastical art.” 





Isaac in sacrifice. The iconography 
is childlike, having nothing of the 
sophistication of Rome, or that 
knowledge of design which was 
Byzantium’s. Some have claimed that 
the circle around the head of Abra- 
ham is a halo—hinting at a Byzan- 
tine influence—but it seems more 
probable that it represents a turban 
as conceived by a people whe knew 
nothing of drawing. According to 
the Palestine Talmud, “in the days 
of Rabbi Abun,” they “began to de- 
pict designs on mosaics and he did 
not hinder them.” This is the only 
explanation for this departure from 
orthodoxy. Also in this exhibition is 
a huge (seven ton) statue of a head- 
less Roman Emperor in porphyry 
which was uncovered at Caesarea: 
a portrait bust of Julian the Apos- 
tate and various interesting, even 
beautiful, ritual objects; also 
charts, bronzes, Greek and Roman 
pieces. There is an admission charge 
of 50€ except on Monday. Lt 





Ecclesiastical art [Kootz; to June 
10], by Ibram Lassaw, Adolph Gott- 
lieb and Robert Motherwell for the 
new synagogue of Congregation Beth 
El, Springfield, Mass., is on view here 
prior to actual installation. The archi- 
tect is Percival Goodman, whose 
small-scale model for the temple 
shows a severe but graceful structure 
stressing horizontal lines, relieved by 
the vertically soaring motif of a 28- 
foot bronze sculpture, The Pillar of 
Fire, by Lassaw, planned for an angu- 
lar projection of the fagade. Lassaw's 
small-scale model, which is in the 
show, shows twisting, flaming, dart- 
ing, sometimes almost human forms 
in perpetual motion, imposing the 
peculiar fascination and mood of deep 
contemplation. A pair of seven-branch 
candelabra, in the studied variety of 
lace-like fused-bronze forms, also by 
Lassaw, will carry the same mood into 
the interior of the building. Here 
also is a chandelier by Lassaw, con- 
sisting of an irregular system of 
bronze rods defining multiple cubes 
of space—to contain the Eternal 
Light. More purely symbolic, both in 
intent and effect, are a large valance 
and curtain by Gottlieb, and a rug by 
Motherwell, the latter to hang as a 
background to the Ark of the Cove- 
nant. Gottlieb’s valance, 4 by 12 feet, 
compartmented with traditional Jew- 
ish motifs, is woven with gold threads 
and a chromatic range of brilliant 
colors. With massive sculptural 
shapes which appear almost three- 
dimensional, the general effect never- 
theless remains subdued and conveys 
g sense of impressive solemnity. H.L.F. 


Four Painters and a Sculptor 
[Curt Valentin; to June 13] is in 
effect an international show on a 
small seale, presenting as it does the 


work of an English s-ulptor, Reg 
3utler [see also p. 18 . an Italian 
painter, Bruno Cassincmi, a young 
Beleian painter, Jan Cex, and the 
Americans, Alton Pickea: and Irving 
Kreisberg. Pickens arc Kreisberg 
are familiar to New Yerk, the for- 
mer for his alarming -lose-ups of 
misanthropic men and women (the 
humor of Boating Parey, where one 
satirical figure ladles s^: water into 
a delicate teacup, males it all the 
ke latter for 
birds 
and curious sheep. Jaa Cox is a 
newcomer and both tae bizarre re- 
flected light and oppesed 
mentary colors of h& Portrait of 
Yvonne lend it a drama ic insistence 
that is not, however, zs rewarding 
as the almost mystical luminosity 
and breathing relaxaion of his 
Sleeper. The offerings ef the fourth 
painter, Cassinari, are singularly un- 
inspired manipulatiors of interior 
rafters, pinkish nudes znd blue rec- 
tangles, but the smal metal sculp- 
tures of Reg Butler give us a first, if 
limited. look at the wcrk of the win- 
ner of the recent Unknown Politica! 
Prisoner competition and, inciden- 
tally, at a model simJar to the one 
smashed by a diszrua led observer. 
Young Woman is both delicate 
and elegant, with ite slender wires 
that loop around a  ongue-shaped 
core. while Two Ste1ding Figures, 
which bears a resemexance to Gia- 


more terrifying) and 


his compositions of assed 


{ omple- 


cometti, suggests lergthened shad- 
ows cast on an irregvlar wall. The 
Box. with its effecti-e contrast be- 
tween a closed and weighty box and 
slender, sprouting tertacles, would 
delight an antiquaria by its resem- 
blance to an outmced telephone. 
Prices unquoted. B.H. 


Henry Schnakenbe-z [Museum of 
Natural History; Juae 4-28] brings 
to this show waterco crs and oils of 
Mayan temples in Yucatan and 
scenes in Guatemala taat are a good 
deal better than the ~ravelogue pic- 
tures usually offered œc this museum’s 
visitor. Accurate as dEcriptions, they 
are also remantic s atements. All 
were seen in an exhixtion at Kraus- 
haar. March. 1946. * F50-$2,000. L.C. 


Kokoschla. Schiele and Corinth 
[St. Etienne; to Jure 30] are repre- 
sented by oils, water-elors and draw- 
ings notable for the turbulent. cool- 
ness of a large Coe nth landscape. 
for the taut. almost Szyed, sensitivity 
of an early Kokoschka portrait 
(which greatly oversnadows a later 
self-portrait) and a zroup of excel- 
lent sanguine drewings also by 
Kokoschka. Egon Scr ele, who died in 
1918 at the age of venty-eight and 
is the least widely znown of these 
three pioneer Expressionists, is seen 
to best advantage ia a number of 


-« 


Watercowr siud-s o children thet 
emphes=e his Ink with Kokoshke, 
and in the newsons silhouettes of 
trees mt project am almost humaa 
sad: ess. Prices engu: ted. B.E. 


Vadlar W ytlacl [F^ zl] as a teacker 
has irftienced = gereration ef æ- 
ists: to some wears he was almest 
ecli»sec as a painse-. Perhaps ths 
was cassed by a mvalry betweea 
head amd heart- the eloquent ade- 
cate ef abstrscdom and influential 
member of the American Abstract 
Artsts hough? m ere direction, bot 
felt ir nether de is by turn clas - 
cist anc romartx, ard in this shew 
it 5 the forme thet takes prese- 
dence -ver tbe later. Of course, 
taking . long range point of view, 
Vytaciks present werk is more 3- 
mamtic ^an it was "wenty years ages 
but wit in this zrzdmal swing baex 
to the igure, m sarticular to te 
Por pei n fresec=s, t! ere has been a 
constan movement o and fro þe- 
tween rval ati-udes The problem 
here 5 the simgle Azure (only ome 
canvas as two Sgutes. and it is the 
only er» to use a more extended 
ranse colar) anc bow to preserve 
its Jarscaess, its symbolism of elass 
digrity,-and, at the same time, hew 
to destwoy E, bow co make these 
breaks »cross EF by fer, by drapery 
or b meving sword s» that a raytla 
agamst -he wertzal may become ia 
arabesg-e. For this reviewer, tas 
way im which a fimes the soluticra 
is mo% interesting -han the sol- 
tions themselves ard his use af 
blacz, wey and witt= witnesses tie 
difieulty he nes hed because these 
coles -re ideally suited te tie 
paimte- -who wants œ work out a 
problem $450-82)0. Lic 


Sue Fwller [B. Sehaefer; to Juss 
6] ati its her strm= constructioas 
of ay oa threacs ( nd sometimes 
pac*age twine’ of -.ifferent colors 
dravn ght aeress = frame in tis 
maraer of the mataress support for 
an egat-enth-cesxtury bed. The inter- 
sectmg “reads are amgential to ares 
of @lmes, which thy define. amc 
they are lines exisarg on diferem- 
planes “he «o ors mex in the sper 
tatoes ee. These c»rmstructions com 
nect wich the things man has d= 
coveed how te mak= with lime œ 
space: eats cradles and knots ame 
weasimg usec kere fœ none of these 
purposes but ind=pendently of them 
The- ic not ab-trzc from appear 
ance, © from setuca structure, ba 
from an aspect @ man’s use of me 
terials t.a: be bas descovered. Like 
the Dairting that comments on the 
natwe d paimt, these construction» 
commen on the natuse of the use > 
strime. Lriees unquc: el. FP 


Paizter -Printmakers [Stab e; te 
June 20 is a »ewlF formed zroug 
dedi-3.e4 to te pmposition tha 
prim-ma«ers shoald be able to shaw 
thei- patings alengs de their printe 
and vice versa. Its o-—mbers are zl 
welHkromr: Wal Farnet, Minzz 
Citr- n. Vorden Pay. Sue Fuller, Jar 


Gel& boris Margo, A. Trumbel 
Masen 3eonz oy., zabor Peterca 
Anm R»an, Earl Schrag, Louis 


Schabe, Kurt selieman and Jobe 
von Widht Barset. Schrag, Maser 
and. af East in Es »aintings, Shaa 
ker, rep»sesen: eme wing of this fim: 
anneal shew Ther evidently fee 


that art and content should take 
precedence over craft. Barnet’s chil- 
dren are good examples of this: one 
forgets that they are in oil, color 
lithography or watercolor; one thinks 
of his world and of how he expands 
and contracts his areas of color, now 
thrust-out like fingers, now clenched 
like a fist. The interesting thing about 
the works of Peterdi, Margo, Day, 
Schanker, Citron and Fuller is that 
a subject has been made out of a way 
of making a print or a picture, Wor- 
den Day’s prints are especially baf- 
fling. The one here which looks like 
scratchboard is really an engraving 
on copper and linoleum, printed on 
black paper. $25-$700. Lc. 


Manolo Pascual [B. Schaefer; 
June 8-27] is a Spanish sculptor now 
teaching at the New School for Social 
Research. In his youth he was a friend 
of Gargallo, to whose work his has 
some small resemblances. The figures, 
forged of iron, sometimes with bronze 
applied to get another color, are com- 
posed of concave and convex flat 
pieces and linear pieces sawn and 
welded together. St. Francis Preach- 
ing to the Birds is constructed of 
short rods fastened across the arma- 
ture, expressive perhaps of spiritu- 
ality or of the mortification of the 
flesh, and the Cock is analyzed into 
its fluffed-out iron feathers. Neither 
of them have anything of Gargallo. 
The semi-transparency of the figures 
requires that he design them well. 
This he does, but the roughness of 
the necessary means results some- 
times in a coarseness of the linear 
pattern, and the possibilities for 
strength that iron has over other 
materials further leads him to make 
figures that sometimes feel unbal- 
anced, Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Reginald Marsh [Martha Jackson; 
June 2-26] exhibits the original draw- 
ings that have recently appeared in 
Life, The New Yorker, and books 
that he was commissioned to illus- 
trate, among these Dreiser’s Sister 
Carrie. Chicago in the 'eighties is 
almost more real in these drawings 
than New York in the ’fifties. The 
reality comes from Marsh’s vivid ap- 
preciation of Dreiser, and makes the 
sort of illustration that adds to the 
interest of the book, as Cruikshank 
added to Dickens. $25-$150. F.P. 


Six artists [Jacobi; to June 15] 
present a distinguished exhibition to 
initiate this gallery, which used to do 
only portrait photography. Benjamin 
Benno, Si Lewen. Jason Seley, Josef 
Scharl, Robert E. Mueller and Jo- 
hannes Molzahn all exhibit mature 
and thoughtful work: oils, watercolor 
and sculpture in a variety of abstract 
styles. Mueller’s Blue Schema and 
Benno’s Mimosa and Figs were espe- 
cially appealing: the former, a blunt 
simple abstraction where blue crab- 
like forms encroach on chalky areas: 
and the latter, a pale, clear watercolor 
in greens, greys and blues, combin- 
ing angular, broad wash areas with 
spiny twig forms. Si Lewen’s cubist 
Pied Piper showed looming figures 
set into a field of entirely rippled 
planes and angles, while his smaller 
Guitar Player made use of a flat, 
heavy background to reinforce the 
ominous figure hunched into a framed 
corner. Seley’s highly reduced sculp- 
tures in bronze and alabaster were 


less original, but Scharl’s Séult-life 
with Apples, a svelte abstraction im 
royal blue and olives, and Molzahn’s 
small, swirled caseins were notable 
additions. $15-$1,200. E.C. ML 


Sidney Gordin’s [Borgenicht; to 
June 30] second show of construc- 
tions in steel and brass exists on a 
rigidly formalized plane of precise 
relationships of metal wires, tubing 
and sheeting so orchestrated in size, 
position and direction as to produce 
an intense and comprehensible logic. 
Since for him materials are second- 
ary to pure form, Gordin paints the 
steel to remove accidental surface 
differences produced by the solder- 
ing iron, sometimes using mat black 
alone or adding either red or white 
for color tension. Rectangular, 5, im 
black and red, grows increasingly 
light as it angles up, punctuated br 
a counterpoint of ascending wires. 
April, 1953, Gordin's most recent anc 
most fully realized construction, has 
its open and closed rectangles inter- 
penetrating and subdividing with the 
authority of organic growth. $150- 
$1,000. B.H. 


Israel Levitan [Weyhe; to June 3. 
presents a second show of strik- 
ing columnar wood sculptures whick 
further develop the twisting layers 
and scooped crevasses that distin 
guished his first show last year, to 
gether with welded steel construc 
tions evidencing a new direction for 
him. Taken alone these last woulc 
satisfy by their lightness and linear 
clarity. But with the exception o! 
Matador, where action is conveyec 
by a concentrated sweep of piercec 
sheet metal, and Desert Prophet 
with its bundles of wires like bound 
neurons, the metal sculptures seem 
tentative when compared with the 
formal richness and resolution of the 
wood ones. Prices unquoted. B.H. 


American Abstract Artists [Hack 
er: to June 30] combine forces for 
the second time this year in ar 
unpretentious show of “small paint- 
ings and sculptures.” The restriction 
in size may account in part for the 
monotony which persists here despite 
a wide diversity of styles. There are 
“purist” abstractions by Von Wie- 
gand and Ilya Bolotowsky; mood ab- 
stractions by Maurice Golubov and 
Robert Conover; and cheerful splash- 
es of color in paintings by Eve Clen- 
denin and Hyde Soloman. Lily Mi- 
chael contributes an engagingly in- 
tricate miniature; Ray Johnson's 
geometric abstraction, called Ladder 
City, is a lively if rather decorative 
addition; Perle Fine’s Small Paint- 
ing, with its jabs of red on grass- 
green, is pleasantly uncomplicated; 
and Charles Shaw’s Rhapsody pro- 
duces the effect of crinkled paper by 
its multiplicity of ragged whites. 
Noted among the sculptures were 
Israel Levitan's angular structure in 
plaster and Louise Nevelson's witty 
Ducks Playing Ball. $50-$400. B.H. 


George Laine [A.C.A.; to June 6] 
is the winner of last year's annual 
competition for a one man show at 
this gallery. For his age (he is just 
twenty-one) the work is remarkably 
mature. He paints people in land- 
scapes. Gloucester shows a boy by a 
dock with two ships; the values are 
sensitive and he gets form" Mwithout 
Lj 





Vaclav Vytlacil’s Pompeian Figure: 
"the problem is the single figure." 


modeling. Mother and Son—a mother 
kissing her twelve-year-old boy— 
shows observation that is psychologi- 
cally convincing, the passive resist- 
ance of the child, and the tenderness 
of the parent that requires no re- 
sponse. But some of the paintings 
use other men's clichés—especially 
Shahn’s. Priced unquoted. F.P. 


Minna Citron |Wittenborn; June 
22-July 11] plays variations on two 
formal themes in etchings and en- 
gravings which rework a few basic 
forms into a variety of graphic státe- 
ments In Flowering Wilderness, 
with its thirteen variants, she starts 
with five simple shapes cut from a 
stencil and sometimes set starkly 
against an unrelieved color surface 
like weathered hieroglyphs, or ex- 
riched with wiry, etched line, or 
obscured beneath layers of rolled 
celor. Variant, 10 pushes the original 
ferms to the lower edge of the plate, 
alterimg the sense of space, and in 
still another version the horizontal 
fermat becomes vertical and the 
ferms assume yet another character. 
Amphitryon, etching and aquatint, 
also explores a variety of effects 
based upon a single, tiered image. 
The show is more than usually re- 
vealing of the contemporary graphic 
artist's manipulation of mixed tech- 
niques, $30-$150. B.H. 


Anthony Gross [Hugo; June 8-27]. 
English painter and engraver who 
has shown in London and Paris, 
makes a New York debut with prints, 
drawings, oils and watercolors. A 
highly skilled and imaginative en- 
graver, whose prints describe the 
minutiae of foliage, brambles and 
landscape wilds, Gross carries his 
fascination for natural lines and 
forms into his semi-abstract oils. 
These are of two groups: quick on- 
| Continued on page 60] 
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Summer in 


LOS — ie tinpes 


Los Angeles County Museum does 
itself. proud this summer with a 
schedule of distinguished events for 
visitors to Southern California. Cur- 
rently the 1953 Artists of Los Ange- 
les and Vicinity Exhibition occupies 
the main galleries [to June 21]. Half 
the artists in town seem to be having 
a whale of a time, on canvases of 
impressive dimensions. The combi- 
nation of imposing size, sparkling 
hues and amorphous configurations 
produces a nervous, vibrating excite- 
ment. It's a happy show, by and large, 
with scarcely a lugubrious picture 
in it. 

Jurors James Whitney Fosburgh, 
Dorothy Miller and Gordon Wash- 
burn selected 166 works by 153 art- 
ists from 1,782 entries. The result of 
their effort is, for a region in which 
all tendencies prosper with equal 
vigor, weighted heavily toward avant- 
garde painting. Whether this repre- 
sents what is going on out here, or re- 
flects the predilections of the jurors, 
is difficult to say. In any case, the 
exhibition has greater consistency 
(excluding a few bloopers) than in 
recent years. The preference of the 
jury seemed to be in the direction 
of "freely expressive" works, inas- 
much as several of our “cerebral” 
abstractionists were rejected. 

Regional emphasis is scarcely de- 
tectable—withhold the names, and 
the show could easily be mistaken 
for a national rather than a local 
performance. For one thing, Abstract- 
Expressionism has been embraced by 
more artists than this critic had 
suspected on the basis of his regular 
rounds. Many previously unknown 
artists (presumably of the younger 
age bracket) have taken to this 
idiom with a boldness and ease 
which points to its contemporaneity. 


Elan vital in L. A. 


The vitality of the show emanates 
almost entirely from the oils and, 
by comparison, the watercolor and 
sculpture (with rare exceptions) ap- 


In Los Angeles' local annual: 
Keith Finch's Cet won $500. 
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pear enervated and pedestrian. While 
many of the converts to Abstract- 
Expressionism are latter-day Mother- 
wells, Rothkos and Franz Klines, 
occasionally a sturdy soul comes up 
with his own answers. For example: 
Rosemary Reed’s sensuous, evocative, 
untitled oil on masonite, or Douglas 
Stiles’ Painting No. 1, 1953, with its 
whirling, thrusting, machine-powered 
energy, or Paula Webb, whose Num- 
ber 144 suggests a primordial! animal- 
vegetable kingdom. Other newcomers 
who hold their own among the elan 
of subjective abstractionists are Elsa 
Behr, John Button, Jack Lowe, Mar- 
cia Shlaudeman and T. R. Wessinger. 

Scattered throughout the exhibi- 
tion are romantic semi-abstraction- 
ists, like Richard Haines, Edmond 
Kohn, and prize-winners Gerald Camp- 
bell, Roger Kuntz, Douglas McClel- 
lan and Jack Zajac. This is the kind 
of painting, in  subtly-modulated 
tones, quietly suggestive of mood 
through fragmented images, which 
is identified by many as “California 
modern.” Certainly this Eastern jury 
chose the kind of painting more 
endemic to our region (until now, 
that is) than the non-regional ab- 
straction. Of the six purchases in 
oil, four are of that school. The other 
two are Howard Warshaw's David 
Variation and Gilbert Hendersen's 
Atavistic Image. Warshaw gives to 
Jacques-Louis David's heroic Battle 
of the Romans and Sabines a dif- 
fused glow, placing a few of the 
central figures in a more intimate 
setting, much as if Wagner were re- 
scored by Gian-Carlo Menotti. Ata- 
vistic Image by Henderson might be 
described as a kind of pale Dubufet. 

Keith Finch, whose oil, Fable of 
the Birds, reveals a new, and com- 
manding maturity, won the only 
award in watercolor for an enormous, 
bristling Cat. Nathan Hale, Lowell 
Grant and Leonard Kaplan recetved 
purchase prizes in sculpture—an 
enigmatic choice by the jury in view 
of the fact that none of these works 


seem fully realized. Other than Ber- 
nard Rosenthals The Bride, an at- 
tenuated figure within a welded 
metal cage, the sculpture in the 
show lacks the é/an of the oils. 
Looking back, the casual air of 
so many pictures in the show, which 
charmed me at the time, is recalled 
as a kaleidoscope of color and drift- 
ing forms. After the effect had worn 
away, I found that few of them sus- 
tained their impact, or remained as 
new or valued experiences. Paint- 
ings by artists such as Hans Burck- 
hardt, John Ferren and Lee Mullican, 
old hands at the game, and each 
dedicated in his own way to reveal- 
ing the mystery behind appearances, 
were too contemplative, too mute to 
withstand their aggressive neighbors. 


Functionist variety 


The Los Angeles Art Association is 
presenting the second of its “Func- 
tionists West” exhibitions, and we 
must say that, for all of its diversity 
of styles, the show is engaging. Some- 
how the serene, other-world imagery 
of Helen Lundeberg, cool and dis- 
tant as moments of frozen silence, 
appears quite companionable in the 
same company as the non-objective 
works of Elise. 

Tolerance for personal taste, which 
seems to be the credo of this group, 
results in the austere, rectilinear 
geometry of John McLaughlin, re- 
served and detached from any sus- 
picion of emotionalism, consorting 
with the impulsive pictorial outbursts 
of Josefa Kaminski. Complementing 
each other surprisingly well, though 
poles apart in style and material, 
are Cornelia Runyon’s translucent 
Head in rose quartz, and Bernard 


Rosenthal’s fragile, welded metal 
One Who Runs. 
Intransigent abstractionists, like 


Jules Engel and Leonard Edmond- 
son, here meet Milt Gross and Ste- 
phen Longstreet, who animate Na- 
ture or the man-made world. The 
mysterious Dreamers of June Wayne, 





Howard Warshaw’s variation on David’s Battle of the Romans 
and Sabings won $600 in the County Museum’s annual. 


suspended within huretreds of pre- 
cise, varicolored triangles, screening 
its figures se as to be present yet 
remote in time, shares wall space 
with the poetic Seascape of Jack 
Zajac and Animus Va ey by Doug- 
las McClellan, both localized in 


time and space. 


Miscellany 


In the heart of “Restaurant Row,” 
where visitors inevitaby gravitate at 
one time or another, i: Landau Gal- 
lery, which this summer offers oils 
by James Pinto [to .une 20], Za- 
beth Shreier [June 22 July 11], and 
a four man show by «dams, Kuntz, 
Ruben and Yakoe [Jury 13-Aug. 3]. 
A former Los Angeleam, Pinto, now 
residing in Mexico, suz:umbs to the 
picturesque. There is 3ttle evidence 
that he sees Mexico wi-h a fresh eye. 
With dozens of artists zoming back 
every season with pairtings of Mex- 
ican villages and villag=-s, one hoped 
Pinto would see it a aw way. But 
the show is more of -he same. 

Zabeth Shreier is a young lady 
who manages to comkiae folksy in- 
teriors, palm trees zmd imagined 
versions of herself ir animal- and 
bird-populated forests In spite of 
its garish color and awkward ren- 
dering, a certain comwiction comes 
through, as if the merner and the 
imagery were integral :o the artist, 
though one might expect her work 
to make a hit with the Colonial red- 
barn set. 

Landau’s group shcw is as light 
as an aperitif, thus sui ed to summer. 
It is pleasant to repomt that Clinton 
Adams’ obsession wita refined still- 
lifes of jars, bowls end vases is 
beginning to pay ol A certain 
poetry, always implicit heretofore, 
now is becoming mar#est, particu- 
larly in a large StillEfe in which 
shelves of jars and bottles are shroud- 
ed in a rosy glow. Roger Kuntz’ 
View of Florence fractures rooftops 
into intricately packed semi-abstract, 
gem-like forms under a Mediter- 
ranean sky. Don Yakoe paints pleas- 
ant, aqueous abstractbas; Richards 
Ruben transmutes bctanical forms 
into mysterious nettin ss. 

A new addition to -he ranks, the 
Lucy Bayne Gallery gives Giglio 
Dante his Southern CzRfornia debut 
[to June 20]. A set-desazner and one- 
time dancer with the 3allet Russe, 
Dante's oils, sgraffiti end drawings 
present somber, mystical images in 
an Expressionist style or switch to 
a wispy Neo-Classic menner. 

Yet another new gallery in Los 
Angeles, Heilborn Stadios, present 
oils, prints, drawings ceramics, 
weaving, jewelry ane mosaics by 
students of the Art Department of 
Immaculate Heart Co Lge [to June 
30]. In a semi-abstract Byzantine 
idiom, identified here as “the Im- 
maculate Heart style,” the students 
choose themes like The Last Supper 
(by Patricia Friel), The Multipli- 
cation of the Loaves and Fishes 
(by Ada Korsakaite), er The Mani- 
festation (by Margar-! Moroney). 


Su TT ia 


SAN FRANCISCO , sne raran 


A kcal event x^ importance exposes 
an astisdcecrime of more than twenty 
year" cluraticon. Great stores of 
Egvrt am, Gre, Roman, Pre-Colum- 
biam amd promitiv: art have long 
bee% ke d in seras on the campus 
of the Univesity of California 
Ber&-ie-, m a sekey firetrap called 
the #fweum ct Aatropology. Buc 
now anc fer sexera. months to come 
the gubac will se allowed to see, iz 
the -ai-ermity art Gallery a selec 
tion » sculptz- ame pottery from 
this Zgyotian collection. 


Frow d-rie:i sorage 


The -ex.avaticn that yielded the 
Egypaar worx= now exhibited were 
condme-e€l by George Andrew Reis 
ner, whe subsequently performer 
the same serv ee ane established the 
famcms Cgyptie collection for the 
Bost» Museum of F ne Arts. Just 
about th= whole rage of Egyptian 
cultum iz -ep»eent c, from predy- 
nastic to Ceptic. Pred-nastic pottery 
of verazkabiy vamel sizes and 
shape desplays the meat command 
of fomm attained in early times. A 
few amzmal mots are seen in slate 
palett-s, out a seramee Jackal care 
ing ex-tes special interest. It shows 
Egyptzan sculp'use ia one of its ex 
plorat ry stages = pmimitive realism 
While#taere is scme trical primitive 





Portrait of Mes Hast egs, 1916 
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"geometricism" in the more simple 
predynastic slate palettes, figurines 
and pottery decorations, in general 
the earlier Egyptian art tends to be 
warmer and more realist than that of 
the late dynasties. Thus in the 
Reserve Head (so-called because it 
was placed in a tomb presumably 
to act as a substitute should the 
mummy be disturbed or stolen), 
from Gizeh, IV Dynasty (2680-2560 
B.C.) , we see a delicate and sensitive 
piece of portraiture that displays full 
command of realist appearance. 
There are also many different 
types of statues in the round, some 
in wood, others in limestone. These 
come in a great variety of forms, 
mostly from the Old Kingdom. 


Léger westward 


The Léger retrospective [A.N., Apr. 
'53] comes to the San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art [June 12-Aug. 30]. He is 
one of the major artists of the age. 
His concept of pictorial space is one 
of the landmarks of classical ab- 
straction. No one has more consis- 
tently pursued an aesthetic of robust 
forms and shapes imaginatively de- 
rived from nature transformed, inter- 
locked and suspended in a world of 
space. 

Léger does not seem to have im- 
pressed his many American students 


A. MODIGLIANI 


as a great teacher. The usual report 
refers to cursory weekly criticisms 
as being approving or disapproving, 
mostly on the basis of resemblance 
to the masters own work, with a 
final remonstrance to put a black 
line around the forms. But Lége- 
will always hold a warm place in my 
memory for mercilessly criticizing 
the French, at a talk during the last 
war, for being so stingy and timid 
that they could not hope to keep 
pace with the expanding demands of 
our dynamic age. A French peasant, 
he said, would wear such an accumu- 
lation of patches on his jeans that 
you would be impelled to offer him a 
penny—but in the bank he wculd 
have a half-million francs. 


Plans and drawers 


Other important shows at the San 
Francisco Museum of Art include an 
international drawing exhibition [to 
July 12], artists and potters from 
Vallauris [July 15-Aug. 16], and 
sculpture by Saul Baizerman [Aug. 
19-Sept. 13]. 

At the latest annual drawing and 
print show at the same museum, the 
usual vigor and experimentation was 
dominant. Felix Ruvolo won a prize 
for a swift but delicate and wispy 
line drawing and David Simpson 
exemplified a growing disregard for 





From U.C.L.A.’s big show of its 


store-room treasures: an Egyp- 
tian Reserve Head (ca. 2600 n.c.) 


old-fasrioned 

painting gesso 
over cracked, 
paner. 


artists’ materials by 
over black enamel 
corrugated packing 


Masters and members 


At the M. H. de Young Memorial 
Maseum the big news is the opening 
of twemty remodeled galleries, mak- 
[ Contir ued on page 67] 
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Summer in 


CHICAGO by Marilyn Robb 


As if in return for the contributions 
the public has made to the museum’s 
emergency fund, the Art Institute of 
Chicago will present its new acquisi- 
tions during the summer months. 
Those interested in the trends of 
fashion and their influence on the 
fine arts can see in the Winterbotham 
acquisitions [June 2-28], how cul- 
tural patterns have changed since 
1922, when the famed Winterbotham 
Plan was initiated. This plan, estab- 
lished to bring contemporary foreign 
works to the Institute’s collection, is 
flexible in that any of the paintings 
(limited to thirty-five) can be sold 
for a better picture when re-evalu- 
ated by time. Its special advantage 
is to encourage the buying from ex- 
perimental and little-known artists. 

The original thirty-five paintings 
were exhibited for the first time in 
1947. The present show makes one 
change: Max Clarenbach’s The Gar- 
den is replaced by El Greco’s Feast 
in the House of Simon. The selling 
of the Clarenbach was certainly jus- 
tified, and the El Greco is magnifi- 
cent. But how is this explainable in 
terms of the Winterbotham trust 
fund? According to the 1947 cata- 
logue its “income was to apply only 
to the purchase of modern pamtings 
by foreign artists.” Have these limi- 
tations been extended to include 
artists of the past who have influ- 
enced contemporary painters? If so, 
the Winterbotham Collection is in 
for large and disappointing changes. 
The disappointment lies not in the 
qualities of Greco, but in the fact 
that money for the acquisition of 
works by artists of today is never 
quite so available as funds for the 
recognized and established. True, 
many of the Winterbotham pur- 
chases of the 1920’s, which seemed 
daring and revolutionary at the 
time, now appear academic and sec- 
ond-rate. It is safe to assume that 
Leo Putz’ On the Shore, Jean-Hip- 
polyte Marchand’s The Garden and 
Julius Paul Junghanns’ Memories 
from the Tyrol will be next in line 
for disposal. The Winterbotham Plan 
was built for such re-evaluation. But 
does this mean that modern art will 
be sacrificed in the process? 


Photographs and prints 


That the Art Institute lion still has 
a good deal of vigor is illustrated by 
the exciting first showing of acquisi- 
tions in the photography department 
[to July 1]. Opened in April, 1951, 
this youngest museum member was 
made possible by the Stuyvesant 
Peabody Fund (in memory of the 
famous Chicago leader who was an 
amateur photographer and president 
of the International Photegraphic 
Salon). The department now pos- 
sesses 128 prints, many of which 
were donated by the photographers 
themselves. They range from the be- 
nign, down-on-the-farm images of lo- 
cal cameraman Clyde Brown, to the 
mysterious and awesome slices of 
nature by Ansel Adams and Edward 
Weston (including Weston's fiftieth 


anniversary portfclo). The impact 
of trick double-nezative shots of the 
city by the Instieute of Design's 
Harry Callahan is tempered by the 
direct planned reclity of Berenice 
Abbott’s urban scenes. In portraiture, 
Sandford Roth records the psycho- 
logical aspects of well-known artists 
from Utrillo te Mi-ó. l 

Across the hal from the photo- 
graph exhibition the Print Depart- 
ment has also installed a new sum- 
mer exhibition. Ihe rarest of its 
acquisitions are -hree drawings by 
Rembrandt whick brings to four the 
total by this mas er now in the mu- 
seum. Most inte-esting of these is 
Noah's Ark, in brown ink with a 
reed pen and brush, done about 
1660 or later. Tae Nude Woman 


Seated on a Stodl. another pen-and- g 


brush in brown iak, lacks the finesse 
of the first Rembrandt purchased by 
the department, a drawing of a nude; 
but in Cottage beside a Canal, Rem- 
brandt invites you to become an in- 
habitant of an oll»r wonderland, the 
peaceful Hollanc of the seventeenth 
century. Also or view are Fatherly 
Discipline by Eenoré Daumier, a 
pen-and-ink witi grey wash over 
black crayon, a small study of a 
head by Van Dek and Prud'hon's 
wash and chalk Sead of Vengeance, 
a study for his Jus*ice and Vengeance 
Pursuing Crime. done in 1808. All 


three are recentl» acquired. 


Fairs, holidays and towers 


June is the moa-h for many large 
exhibitions alorg Chicago streets. 
First on the caendar is the Fifty- 
seventh Street a-t Fair [June 6-7] 
which attracts between one and two 
hundred artists every year and is opent ™ 
to any who wes to participate. 
Next is the Founta Annual Old Town 
Holiday, a street fair in the North 
Lincoln Park West triangle, which 
is also unlimitec as to entrance, with 
the exception taat each artist must 
contribute one work to be auctioned 
off for the benei. of the Menominee 
Boys Club. Both :airs welcome sculp- 
ture, and both »ffer additional at- 
tractions—the former will show art 
[Continued on page 58] 





At Chicago's Ast Institute: 
Daumier's ink dezwing, Fa- 
therly Disciplin-, ca. 1857. 
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MEXICO by Anita Brenner 


Mexicar art today is sharply divided 
into twe schools amd owe sets ef 
values. “hey can be detned as fel. 
low-traveler-nationalistie and art-for- 
art’s-sake. The latter irdudes hu- 
manists, comformists and desoratives. 
The older school, which onee called 
for a sezre'r and reafirman of all 
that is odlestically and "rtionally 
native, tais being the seit of the 
Mexican Revolution. has become 
shot thr»uza with demasogy and 
bogged dewn with  aexdemicism. 


Riveran Astec 


The liveliest developmen in it, the 
only thing which ix really aew, is te 
be found m architecture, where Diege 
Rivera's nfmence has hesa indirect 
but very great. His fsgbuler* project 
of a pyramid, to live arc work anc 
be buried m {aleng wath choice 
friends), as well as the remodeling 
of his own house in the mood of 
Aztec aeshetic, set the ar-Bitects off 
in that direction. ^: University City. 
an incredible place both m size and 
variety o: experimentation, the out- 
standing job is the stadiwm. which 
follows Riveras exampe of re- 
statement. iœ modern terms. of the 
pre-Conqves- past. 

It is a Fuge place builtef concrete 
combined with lava-reck asd the 
same way as iu the pyramies but fol- 
lowing a pure and perfect fenctional 
line. The outside is projected to be 
decorated in miles of hase ief done 
in mosaic designed by Eiv=ra. Its 
execution has gone en anmeer his 
direction, in an amusing pre-Con- 
quest way He has a corpsect mathe- 
maticians ane other exper -. to cal- 
culate disertion and enlazcz2ments 
from the erigmal drawings And an- 
other corps e: assistants camry them 
out. But Eivera stands om + ladder 
at a strategie distance. wr> a long 
bamboo pele in his hani. peinting 


to this stoe and tha’ as thee workers 


set it, instructing them t» raise, 


lower, projec’ or insert. 
Kahlo, Temwyo 


Among gallery exhibitiens, mese di- 
rectly or mdirectly conneet=c with 


‘he government follow mainly the 
elder school, which has long been 
-omewhat the “official” style, and 
whose policy tends to exclusion of 
reign art and exaltation, in an al- 
most religious way, of everything na- 
ave. The most interesting of this 
sroup was an exhibition of provincial 
painters, in Guadalajara, embracing 
fiee centuries of Jalisco art. This 
was done under the direction of Lola 
alvarez Bravo, who opened a branch 
gallery in Guadalajara, next door to 
Me museum. 

In her Mexico City gallery, the 
kigh point of Miss Bravo's season 
was a partial retrospective of the 
work of Frida Kahlo. It was a very 
special event in some respects. The 
artist was brought in on a stretcher 
and installed in her bed, a famous 
‘eur-poster with a mirror set inside 
—e canopy. The show became more 
1 court affair than a normal opening. 
$ a result, critics tended to react in 
1 hostile way, as if they resented the 
atmosphere of incense and awe. 
*etually Frida, who has been ex- 
r»mely ill, is extraordinarily cour- 
zzeous about continuing her work 
wader conditions that might have de- 
*troyed anybody with less admirable 
&ughness. The exhibition, enlarged 
m*o a true retrospective, will be the 
rmin event of the summer season at 
t= National Institute of Fine Arts 
"Bellas Artes Palace), in July. 

The non-nationalistic, pure-art ten- 
cency in Mexico is unofficially 
beaded by Rufino Tamayo. He has 
become a figure of controversy with- 
aX intending or wanting to, because 
wlat he has done simply has been 
subbornly to paint as he wants, re- 
j^-ting all political allegiance. This 
hes been the case in his life, also. 
Fe is a very solitary person, re- 
sj3ected for his integrity by many 
mare than he realizes, and rather sad 
a the public sniping that goes on 
azainst him from the other side, 
ae-using him of being an artistic 
trator to his country, and a bour- 
geeis besides. 

Tamayo has just finished two large 
[Continued on page 70] 





self.Per-raxt 5- *rwida Kahlo fm-n her show coming 
to the Tastitu:e ef Fine Arts, Mexico City, in July. 
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M. ETIENNE ADER , 


6 rue Favart © 


M. R. G. LAURIN 


10 rue de la Grange Bateliere 


OLD MASTERS 


by Bonington e Moreau (L. G.) e Perronneau o Vrancx 


PASTELS by PERRONNEAU 
WATERCOLORS—DRAWINGS 


by Borel * J. B. Huet » St. Aubin (A.) 


WORKS., FRAGONARD 
MODERN PAINTINGS 


by Cassatt e Cross e Van Dongen « Lebourg 
Laurencin e Marquet * Monticelli e de Segonzac 
Vuillard 


Works of Art from the Far East 


A lacquered Coromandel Screen 


ART OBJECTS «ra 
FINE FURNITURE 


of the 18th Century 


Porcelains * Bronzes 


CABINET WORK end ARM CHAIRS 


stamped by master cabinetmakers 
belonging to various collectors 


Sale at the 
GALERIE CHARPENTIER 


Tuesday and Wednesday, June 9 and 10, 1953 
at 2:30 P.M. 


Exhibition Monday, June 8 


M.M. Schoeller & Pacitti M.M. C. & T. Catroux 
. M. F. Max Kann M.M. A. & G. Portier 


M. B. Dillee M.M. P. Damidot & J. Lacoste 
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Samson in the Temple 
attributed to FRANCESCO SOLIMENA, 1657-1747 
Canvas: 14 x 18V 


HAZLITT GALLERY 


4 Ryder Street, St. James's, SW1, London 
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ADAMS GALLERY 


24 DAVIES ST., BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON W.1. 








J. B. JONGKIND 


Canal Scene near Overschie, 1857 
Canvas 16'2 x 22 inches. œ 
(INustrated in Moreau-Nelaton's book on the master, page 49.) 
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BY HENRY McBRIDE 


The new sculpture garden 


Now is the winter of my discontent 
made glorious springtime by the 
Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Sculpture 
Garden at the Museum of Modern 
Art. There were months when I 
thought the project would never ma- 
terialize, so slowly did those boys 
dig in the repellent earth that used 
to be there, but here the garden is 
at last, and much handsomer and so 
much more practical—in spite of 
knowing Philip Johnson's powers so 
well—than I had dared to hope it 
would be. Here it is, all paved in 
grey marble, with stone steps, ter- 
races, trees, flowers, and even those 
promised canals of shallow water 
disappearing in an approximation of 
nature beneath the pine trees only 
to reappear in the distance at the 
far end of the garden, for all the 
world as though we were still living 
in the seventeenth century with 
Louis XIV on the throne. To be sure, 
if King Louis were still around, and 
still dictating fashions, he'd have 
more filigree than Philip Johnson 
has allowed us. He'd at least have 
had some balustrades. But even so, 
the effects achieved by this machine- 
age garden are more than a little 
princely; and if I have added the 
word “practical” to my description, 
it is for two reasons. First, the place 
suits sculpture very well, sculpture, 
even more sensitively than painting, 
requiring a background, requiring a 
setting. Here it gets one. A gilt 
bronze head on a pedestal looks 
twice as much like something when 
seen as emerging from a clump of 
pine trees and the Lachaise Stand- 
ing Woman rises from the water in 
the far canal with as much pride 
and composure as any of the Venuses 
in Florence that I know of. I be- 
lieve I complained only last month 
in these pages that New York offered 
no incentives, no invitations to sculp- 
tors. That was just a bit premature. 
The Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Gar- 
den certainly offers invitations. All 
our sculptors will now be enraged 
with desire to show in it. Or they 
should be—if they know what's good 
for them. The second practicality of 
the garden is the way it enhances, 
extends and completes the edifice of 
the Museum itself. It is a strikingly 
picturesque scene that greets you, 
looking through the glass walls of 
the lower galleries into the gardens, 
and the rooms themselves take on 
added handsomeness and size be- 
cause of it. I suppose Mr. Goodwin's 
employment of these glass walls was 
calculated in the first place for just 
this purpose, but few of us had 
imagined how successful this amal- 
gamation of the inside and the out- 
side of the Museum could be. 


Gouaches by Lurcat 


If it were not for Marcel Duchamp, 
Jean Lurcat could be called the most 
popular of all the French artists who 
have visited these shores, and indeed 
he runs M. Duchamp a close second. 
His charm of manner was so irresist- 
ible and his quality of mind so 
persuasive that everyone who met 
him tried to like his pictures and 
did succeed in liking them to a cer- 





tain extent, but daly to an extent. 
After a season or two of getting bet- 
ter and better the pictures stopped 
getting better, and the reason for it 
was thought by s&xme to be the art- 
ist’s preoccupaticr with something 
other than paintiaz, for it is obvious 
that if an artist refuses to put all of 
his power into Lis picture then he 
only half-says what he says: and 
who cares for temporizing state- 
ments? Then all at once the French 
sent over to us a magnificent collec- 
tion of modern tz pestries and to the 
delight of everybody the most mag- 
nificent of them were Lurgat’s. So 
here he was agam restored to favor, 
and this time permanently. His 
group of drawings and gouaches, at 
Cadby-Birch [to June 6], do, how- 
ever, present sore of the original 
difficulties to the would-be fans; but 
no doubt, with z little effort, the 
brusque freedom: of the style can be 
understood and appreciated. They ` 
are assisted towa-d this end by an 
accompaniment » Coptic textiles of 
great subtlety amd beauty, for these 
serve to remind vs that Lurgat, too, 
has done wondes with textiles. 


Dadaism once more 


As the fates have willed it, Duchamp 
and Lurgat are again in rivalry for 
our affections, and again the results 
are in doubt. M. Duchamp once 
more entreats ts to take Dadaism 
seriously, but aw can we, since 
Dadaism’s aim 5 to destroy serious- 
ness? But the argument (which I 
had supposed vcn or lost, I forget 
which, years ago! was presented to 
us so engagingly and so thoroughly 
in a recent exLioition at the Janis 
Gallery, that no coubt a lot of young 
Americans will catch the fever and 
practice naughty Dadaism for a 


while. There is 2 special harm in itẹ 


as far as I can see nor is there much 
good. The gen-ral defiance toward 
everybody and everything undoubt- 
edly does appea to the young, and 
in it they somecimes gain their first 
knowledge of what independence is. 
M. Duchamp is ene of the ones who 
refuse to grow 19, and probably the 
reason he clings to Dadaism is that 
he is one who actually creates art 
out of waywarlaess. His catalogue 
for the show, far instance, is the best 
thing in it—a sat of a masterpiece of 
jumbled printimg that certainly will 
be “collected” æ» Duchamp enthusi- 
asts. But as foc me, when Dadaism 
succeeds in be rg art then it is no 
longer Dadaism. That is the paradox 
of the situation. 


Younger herc 


Robert de Nire. exhibiting at Egan 
[to June 6], = possibly already a 
hero to the voaager set, for consid- 
erable number. of them turned out 
for his opening and were visibly im- 
pressed. He has a slashing, challeng- 
ing, impetuous, overwhelming tech- 
nique. The cclsr is not the most 
vital that ever was, but yet it is not 
bad, and it dces not interfere with 
the breadth arc massiveness of the 
treatment—wh ch is the main thing 
De Niro has t» go on. He has sub- 
[Continued on page 71] 
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zne ARNIONAO €RLETIL contiaued from page 37 


Valenc-an. styles; in «ther aspeets, 
to Frasce and Flaxle—; and in still 
others, to the moces ef North Italy. 
So it aas mot v= attained even a 
nationdity, much less an author's 
name. ts iconograrhy «ad costumes 
derive rom the v-— cese of the so- 
called mternational Swle, yet it al- 
ready surpasses ais liom by its 
force of human pessor aad powerful 
form. 

Antoxello himsef nmr have expe- 
rienced an early ft scimation for the 
Palerme fresce, for ts broad, formal 
design which enerzically constrains 
and idealizes physiogmemic details, 
particularly in beautiful 
heads. This hypotheeis & aot entirely 
new, for older hisprica! traditions 
(Vasari and Maurwice suppose a 
stay in Palermo fe Amfonello. 

The appearance of a werk like the 
Triump* of Death. jus at the mo- 
ment of transition $rom one period 
to another (‘from be thernational 
Style to the so-called Renaissance), 
signals tue beginn rg im Sicily of an 
artistic «limate tha: new welcomed 
inspiring breezes fram “e coasts of 
Spain aad Provenc=—ewond those 
of Italy itself. This is weuched for 
by the Master of thePiæza Armerina 
Cross (perhaps the most nteresting 
revelation of the -how, his work, 
though completely reeted m the new 
artistic phase, man Ssts ‘arma! deri- 
vations fom the Fæunz%) and by 
the Master of the S=nteeanale Bap- 
tism, whe seems ic imtempret with 
Italian ewes a polish relisted to the 
Provença Enguerrerme (==ronton, or 
the Cataan Jaime “uset. In this 
circle, Palermo paix ng ievelops in 
the last Gecades of tæ ffteenth cen- 
tury and beyend—w-th lemmaso di 
Vigilia, who seems = d tive princi- 
pally from the Maste- of the Santo- 
canale Baptism: ame with Pietro 
Ruzzolone, who esez»-s “rom the in- 
fluence of the Master of the Piazza 
Armerina. to eome umeer-ctaers from 
Southern Italy; and, agam. with the 
Riccardo 
Quartarar>, who also worked in Na- 
ples and who has = dowr vigor of 
virtually Nordic sər, in which 
some infibration from Cz» Crivelli 
seems possible. And the somewhat 
mysterious activity = Swracuse of 
Marco di Costanzo, t» whem are at- 
tributed several pair ngs character- 
ized by Venetian ockm, mounds out 
the princi»al line &/ Sicilian paint- 
ing in the second hæ of the quat- 
trocento, the period waer “Antonello 
and his immediate «Ileers were 
working ir Messina 

The advent of Ant»3elie had the 
character ef exceptiorzl sius, and 
he rose to such height= thet he tran- 
scends all sompanisen wit- Fis Sicil- 
ian contemporaries. Bat ks art was 
prompted oy a fermert «ch had 
somehow aiready reac-—ed Sicily be- 
fore Antonello left it fo-the frst time. 
His ycuthfal sensitivE- mst have 
quickly oriented itself towards that 
revolution of influence which per- 
vaded all Souther It. y acer the 
domain of Eené d'Arjc- amd Alfonso 
of Aragon, əf which the 7T—:mph of 
Death fresco» was the x «he expres- 
sion in Sicly. In Negies he found 
the same ferment in = ricer, more 
enlightened atmosphere amd ‘rom it 
drew all possible nowr=amen, turn- 
ing next dirsetly to its esigim namely 


eer 
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Flemish painting. Whether his con- 
tact with the Flemings occurred in 
Milan with Petrus Christus in 1456 
(as some still maintain today, al. 
though it remains no more than a 
hypothesis), or elsewhere, is unim- 
portant; what does count is the fact 
that Antonello reacted almost imme- 
diately, with his clarifying and con- 
structive Latin instinct, to Northern 
love for specific detail. He introduced 
Flemish grammar into Italian syntax 
and gave to the humanity of his 
island an absolute and eternal ex- 
pression. This is seen in his portraits 
—1hat of Cefalü, for example, which 
is so strongly Sicilian that one can 
almost hear the subject speak in dia- 
‘ect, while as an artistic personality, 
1e speaks in universal terms. The 
Annunciate Virgins—from Munich, 
2alermo and Syracuse—speak in the 
same accents. This human adherence 
zo the subject, this lyrical transfor- 
mation of the most intimate, pungent 
substance of humanity into absolute 
-orm, is the basis of the mysterious 
effect of a work by Antonello. Thus 
Le terrestrial personages of the Cru- 
Tfixion from Sibiü seem to be burn- 
mg with an interior flame which is 
ecnsumed and lost in the heat of the 
sky and landscape; through this, the 
wasted Magdalen of the St. Cassiano 
altarpiece is a figure of pure light, 
ciaphanous in the consuming expres- 
son of her offering, while Sts. Nicho- 
las and Dominic project their human 
r»ality in terms of noble suffering. 

This constituted the unique and 
iaimitable quality of  Antonello's 
=nius, and his lesson was under- 
sood in Venice, where great painters 
lke Giovanni Bellini could heed it. 
Sut in Messina his invention became 
impoverished and sterile in the im- 
mediate circle of his followers. 

The exhibition has brought some 
-arifications to the rather confusing 
i-tivity of these followers. Jacobello, 
Antonello’s son, who inherited his 
stadio, appears a modest calligrapher 
m comparison to his father. Of Gior- 
c-mo, brother of Antonello, we only 
Enew that he worked in the latter's 
stadio. We might suppose him the 
eethor of works like the Detroit Ecce 
Momo and the Miari-Viti Christ if we 
believe that his son, Salve d'Antonio, 
mast have learned the art from his 
faher, and that his paintings show an 
ati nity to Giordano's works. Pietro da 
Messina appears almost a nullity in 
hi: signed Madonna from the Venice 
church of Sta. Maria Formosa. An- 
tezello de Saliba, known as a pupil 
əf Jacobello, painted in a wide range 
o. manners, oscillating from one 
panter to another, especially be- 
tween Antonino Giuffré and Salve 
d Antonio. Another very modest pupil 
of Jacobellos must have been Gio- 
vernello d'Italia (or perhaps Itala, 
a village near Messina), an artist 
woo has been unknown until now. 


Works actually by Antonello in the 
exhibition are: The Crucifixion, Mu- 
sewn of Sibiü, Rumania; Three An- 
gel. before Abraham and St. Jerome 
Peri:ent, Reggio Calabria Museum; 
Per*rait, Mandralesco Museum, Cefa- 
lu: Virgin Annunciate, Pinakothek, 
Maaich; St. Gregory, St. Jerome and 
St. Augustine, Palermo Museum 
(these three works were recently dis- 
cowered during a restoration which 
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removed  aisnguring  repainung! ; 
Polyptych of St. Gregory, Messina 
Museum; Ecce Homo, Galleria Spi- 
nola, Genoa; Annunciation, Bellomo 


Museum, Syracuse; two Portraits, 
Berlin Museum; The Crucifixion, 
Antwerp Museum; Pietà, Museo 


fragments of the 
altarpiece of St. Cassiano, Vienna 
Museum; and Virgin Annunciate, 
Palermo Museum. Due to arrive is 
Portrait, Galleria Borghese, Rome. 
Among the other works in the 
show, it is doubtful whether the 


Correr, Venice: 


I OTI UL, 1 avia, av 
by Antonello; while the Portrait, 
Schwartzenberg Ccllection, Vienna, 
although in poor state, could be his. 
There are alse the following at- 
tributed works, which in my opinion, 
are not by Antonelo: St. Zosimo, 
Syracuse Cathedral; St. Eulalia, 
Forti Collection, Venice; Christ at 
the Column, Detroit Museum; Ecce 
Homo, Museo Civico, Novarra; Ma- 
donna Enthroned, *rezzo Collection, 


MUSE UVIVU, 


Ragusa; and Christ at the Column, 
Miari-Viti Collection, Rome. 
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films at night and the latter will offer 
a one act play by the Lake Front 
Players. Two juried outdoor fairs 
were held last month and are dis- 
playing the prize-winners now. The 
“Magnificent Mile Art Festival,” now 
in its third year and sponsored by 
the Greater North Michigan Avenue 
Association, was an invited show 
this year, with the invitation com- 
mittee shrouded in secrecy to protect 
it from the vituperative criticism 
that has accompanied its decisions 
in the past. The winners, on view 
[June 1- 15] at what the association 
terms a “Tower of Art," but what 
Chicagoans will recognize as the old 
Water Tower, were chosen by Eleanor 
Coen, Marie Cooper and Rainev Ben- 
nett, No prizes were donated for 
popular vote this year, because, sad 
to relate, the public almost ignored 
the invitation to list its preferences 
last season, and  unconcernedly 
shopped in the avenue stores dis- 
playing the paintings, without stop- 
ping to vote. The North Shore ver- 
sion of the *Magnificent Mile," called 
the Avenue of Art, and sponsored 
jointly by the North Shore Art 
League and the Highland Park Cham- 
ber of Commerce, ended May 24. 
The award winners have been re- 
moved from the Highland Park store 
windows and are being shown at the 
Moraine Hotel. 


Synagogue sculpture 


Another project now out on the North 
Shore is also out-of-doors but on a 
more permanent basis. Egon Wein- 
ers bas-relief for the North Shore 
Congregation Israel Synagogue was 
unveiled on Memorial Day in mem- 
ory of Alfred Aschuler, architect of 
the synagogue. The sculpture is set 
into the synagogue Sunday school, 
built by Aschuler’s son. Given the 
inscription “To do justly and to love 
mercy and walk humbly with thy 
God” (Micah VI, 8), and no restric- 
tion as to imagery except to keep to 
the Old Testament, Weiner produced 
three symbolic figures. In the center 
is Moses with the twelve tables, per- 
sonifying justice and the law. Be- 
cause David showed mercy to the 
sleeping Saul, David is depicted 
walking toward Moses on the left 
and, to the right, also walking 


Royal season in London 


important drawings are a splendid 
Dürer of a beetle, a Benozzo Gozzoli 
and a Giovanni da Udine. 


Venice by the Thames 


The most exciting of all the shows 
devoted to painting is the Venetian 


toward the symbol of justice, is Abra- 
ham, who showed sach humility that 
he offered his only son to God. 
Carved from limestone, the figures 
have a primitive vigor and almost 
shocking realism fer synagogue sculp- 
ture. The walking figures step from 
an angle toward tae center, giving 
a three-dimensiona. illusion. 


Corbino, Neiman, Spero 


The Easterner Jem Corbino [Oehl- 
schlaeger; through June] and local 
artist Le Roi Neiman [750 Studio; 
to June 19] both use the horse as 
a source of emotion. With a tech- 
nique that is as smooth as honey 
on hot biscuits, Corbino becomes 
tiresome in such paintings as Horses 
in Moonlight, but his new Apocalypse 
series is worth a trip to the gal- 
lery. Especially mteresting is Study 
jor Apocalypse, a violent, circular 
composition ef the four riders done 
in bold splashes of white paint on 
black. The Neiman paintings range 
from The Marsiage, in which he 
appears as a Rowland Emett gone 
serious, to Intellectual Limbo, an 
attempt at the erutches and melons 
school of Surrezlism. Return of the 
Bride shows the ubiquitous horses 
flying a chariot tkrough an obviously 
Chicago landscape, which includes 
the Sheraton Ho: cl minaret and dome 
and the Chicago River. The artista, 
current ambivaleace also extends to 
several tries at the Jackson Pollock 
method. None o£ these various styles 
seem to have been thought through. 

Nancy Spere's private disputes 
with her soul ar» revealed in the gal- 
lery of the Seven Stairs Bookshop 
this month. In order to decide 
whether these are really interior 
conversation pieces or public utter- 
ances, one must look long at these 
moody, Expressionistic pictures. Fi- 
nally the troubled heads against the 
dark sprays of color seem to speak 
in their own haguage. Among the 
most eloquent are a large oil, Fig- 
ures, and the m xed medium Dancers, 
in which the atmosphere swirls and 
rolls around static puppets. Among 
the fragments ef poems found in the 
Spero sketchbook is this line: "Alas 
with no core but a self-enclosed soul” 
—a fitting epitaph for her current 
work. 


continued from pege 39 


exhibition at Agnew’s. Ever since the 
days of Sir Henry Wotton and 
Charles I, this country has been a 
rich repository of Venetian art. The 
show, which mainly relies on heredi- 
tary collections, indicates the wealth 
that is still available here. The ma- 


ART NEWS 


ERTS ae! =e ves 
Bellini’s “i-gin and Chait, a panel 
painted asoat 1514 and redecting the 
spirit of "itian and Giormsiere. Once 
in the Palazze Donna defe Rose in 
Venice, itis ciose tp a Pies? trom the 
same cobection and of ateut the 
some date now in the «.ecademia. 
Venice. Rather better «nen is Gen- 
tile Bellim's Portrait of c Joge, from 
Lord Hareour*’s collec:iom The early 
w group alse coatains Cans «3 Coneg- 
lianos Vergin and Crile. from the 
Wantage Collection, and | sde Luca’s 
Mantegne Virgin and Chic with its 
charming landscape backs-ornd, An- 
other highlight is the famex = Concert, 
from Lore Lansdowne wl is now 
shown under the name o: Giorgione. 
Palma Veechie and Carian are other 
attributio-s suggesied (the Litter by 
Berenson. but wheever is he author 
it remains the very essemce of the 
Giorgionesque. The noii and 
warmth o: Venetian port*zxiture, on 
the other kand, are well «xzs-sted in 
Sebastiane ce! Piombe’s Portrait of 
Federigo a Bozzoio lp. 3H] which 
is described ir Vasari amd was once 
ain the Ghizzi Collectics, Naples, 
where it was bought by Lord Lans- 
downe. It new belongs te Lady 
Nairne. Litle-known powtrats by 
Titian, Ti-toretto and Yenamese com- 
plete this seetion of the ston. 

The exuberance of the Republic’s 
final periei is admirably swegested 
by a pair cf ‘amous Guare=. and the 
personalit-s o: Bellotte, T=polo and 
Canaletto are well seen. 


Old masters everrwhere 


An array ef øld masters ai— zppears 
in Colnazh' s amnual exhibition 
[June-Julyi; here the mc isterest- 
ing picture is a comple e »tych by 
the Master of Frankfert. ca 1500, 
with the eater wings swe se as to 
make five saadls in all I: -zkes an 
important acditien to the work of 
this Antwerp master, s ratse- older 
contempor=ry of Quentin Massys. A 
portrait be Franz Peurbe: « also 
-Wresent im tais shew of «allector’s 
pieces. At Skatter’s are te be found 
the usual =anual group of E atch and 
Flemish paetires: ‘he mæt impor- 
tant is perba»s Jan Ste=n= The 
Physicians Visit, whieh aas been 
cleaned sime it appeared » the sale 
of Lord Lansdowne’s pictumes at 
Christie's. Among the other Dutch 
pictures a= a lively 'amdksespe by 
Pieter Molzn, signed and dated 1655, 
which has more than s Lim: of the 
Romanist «tmasphere n e land- 
scape, and aa unusual fc--st glade 





Jan Steen's The Physician’s 
Visit, among *lemish pictures 
at Slatter Gallery, Londen. 
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eg -mwmw yar uti iti. TTC poan 
rature of the Flemish landscape and 
is relationship to the Italian decora- 
iwe painters of the seventeenth and 
*-ghteenth centuries is emphasized 
oy the group of paintings shown at 
Faul Larsen's annual assembly. 


England for English 


Šace this is Coronation year, the 
‘wis Council has largely concerned 
iBelf with English art. At the Tate, 
13 important group of Gainsboroughs 
aave been gathered together ito Aug. 
* . Chosen by Professor iz. K. Water- 
1i»use (whose history of English 
^inting has just appeared), it 
stetches from early works, through 
ibe Bath period, down to the London 
"ears. Many of the paintings need no 
troduction, but a number have not 
been exhibited for many years. 

For the New Burlington Galleries, 
B-insley Ford, whose successful wa- 
t=color show was the bright spot of 
F-stival year, has arranged an his- 
torical survey of English life, which 
ixludes such curiosities as Frith’s 
Remsgate Sands. This exhibition, 
waich stretches from the mid-seven- 
teenth century, will provide docu- 
mentation for the social historian, 
even if it will not always please the 
coomoisseur. 

Now that Gainsborough is honored 
at the Tate, the presence of his at- 
tactive portrait of the musician 
Gardini, lent by Mrs. Shuttleworth, 
ia Leggatt’s exhibition of English 
paintings seems most appropriate. 
The other portraits include two Rey- 
mods, of Thomas Middleton Trollope 
arl Miss Elizabeth Thorold, which 
hae not previously been shown, and 
Eeppner’s portrait of Lady Byron 
as a child, from the Ferens Art Gal- 
lem, Hull A welcome addition to 
Henry Walton's small oeuvre is also 
previded by his attractive picture, 
& fisher Boy [p. 38], lent by C. E. 
Russell. Among the landscape paint- 
imgs is an excellent Crome, and two 
Constables, one of which is a study 
fer The Hay Wain and the other, a 
mere finished version of the Dedham 
M Zi in the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seem, which can now be seen in this 
museum presentation of its perma- 
neat collection. 


The French representation 


As is to be expected, the nineteenth- 
certury French school finds eager 
desenders. The most ambitious ex- 
h dation is the valuable retrospective 
of Gustave Courbet at the Marlbor- 
ough Galleries, prepared by the Amis 
Ge Courbet. It consists of some thir- 
tyve paintings by the master, most 
of which are of high quality. De- 
sigued as a general survey, particular 
eraphasis has been placed on his 
pcr-raits, which include the striking 
heed of his friend Adolphe Marlet. 
A most unusual work is Woman 
Cembing Her Hair [p. 39], which 
wes apparently painted by Courbet 
afr his return from Holland and 
Belzium in 1847. It reveals his in- 
tes&t in Dutch genre painting; a 
fu-fwr example of Holland’s influ- 
enc= on him is a copy after Rem- 
braadt. 

kyen if the Rodin exhibition at 
Rdland, Browse and Delbanco is not 
a -ell-fledged affair, it serves to re- 
minal us of his stature—all the more 
impertant now that symbolism is in 
the air. The studies of Balzac are 
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Among the British Museum's 
Michelangelo drawings: study 
for the Last Judgment, 1534. 


vivid reminders of his shrewd assess- 
ment of personality and of his ability 
to render the depth and breadth of 
the Comédie Humaine. An unusual 
group of small dancers, mainly from 
the 1910's, emphasizes his movement 
towards concentrated form. 

Other byways of nineteenth-cen- 
tury French painting are explored 
at the Ohana Gallery, which offers 
one hundred small pictures by a 
variety of masters, and at Tooth's, 
which presents Ingres’ Portrait of 
Rachel. 

Reid and Lefevre supply what has 
long been needed in London—a well- 
chosen exhibition of Picasso. So 
many indifferent pictures by Picasso 
are apt to circulate that it sometimes 
comes as a shock to realize his excel- 
lence. This group includes the pastel 
Little Girl with a Dog, 1905, which 
is a study for the Saltimbanques in 
the Chester Dale Collection, and un- 
der-lines his debt to Degas. One of 
the most admirable works on view, 
the gouache still-life La Chocola- 
tiere, ca. 1905, would have made a 
welcome addition to the Cubist ex- 
hibition in Paris. The later works in- 
clude a splendid pastel Head of a 
W oman, 1921, which contains a recol- 
lection of Ingres, and a more intri- 
cate composition, The Painter, 1934 
[p, 39], ' 


The moderns 


A serious attempt to explain the re- 
lationship between modern archi- 
tecture, painting and sculpture has 
been made by Bryan Robertson and 
Trevor Dannat in an exhibition titled 
“Twentieth-Century Form," at the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery. Besides a 
fascinating selection of models by 
various architects, the exhibition con- 
tains works by Picasso, Kandinsky, 
Feininger and Staël. The relation- 
ship between painting and architec- 


ture has Deen 1iur-ner stressed Dy a 
rewarding show »f Le Corbusier's 
paintings and dxawing at the Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Arts. This 
must be the first time that the great 
architect’s paintiags have been shown 
to the London public. 

The future of modern painting is 
one of the themes most hotly de- 
bated in Englaad at the moment. 
Will it tend towards realism and is 
abstraction on the way out? Indica- + 
tions of the cont-nporary spirit will 
be found in the zge-sca;e retrospec- 
tive of Graham Sutherland at the 
Tate. Substantial y the same as the 
exhibition shovr in Venice and 
Paris, it includes some of his new, 
large black-and-white drawings, and 
his most recen paintings. Suther- 
land is one of tiose painters who, 
though achievinz distinction in one 
particular field. is not content to 
remain there. £ short time ago it 
seemed as if he were rooted in a 
decorative, high -colored style, which 
did no more thzr reflect his delight 
in sustained cortact with the Medi- 
terranean. Dravr towards elegance 
though he is, Setherland has alway¢ 
possessed anothsr, deeper side: this 
has been to invest his observations 
of nature with a raore symbolic spirit. 

Some indicat.on of the nature of 
English collectiag of modern art has 
been provided by two exhibitions at 
the Leicester Galleries. The first 
consists of a paion of the pictures 
collected by tke late Sir Edward 
Marsh, the traaslator and one-time 
private secretar? to Sir Winston 
Churchill. He was a leading spirit 
in the Contemporary Art Society, to 
whom he pres2ated his collection. 
It contains a number of unusual 
works by earr twentieth-century 
painters. The este of a later col- 
lector, Robert May, who has bought 
much younger "work, is also seen. 

One of the most unusual shows 
consists of paiatings, sculpture and 
drawings by Lean Underwood, at the 
Beaux-Arts Gallery. Underwood, who 
has done muck to popularize Negto" 
art, on which ae has published two 
books, is a pecsonal and emotional 
artist. He possesses the rare gift of 
innocence; if E leads him, at times, 
into lapses in taste, it also produces 
felicitous effeccs. His sculpture, 
which is ligh: and rhythmical, is 
particularly wel suited to render the 
movement of sw.mmers and dancers, 
and, as a true child of this century, 
he prefers metal He has not shirked 
symbolism in hi: sculpture; his work 
affords an instructive complement 
to that of Ep:tein at the Leicester 
Galleries. He was also the teacher 
of Moore, and ais influence can be 
observed on the younger man. 
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the-spot sketches on canvas, and 
finished works. In the latter, espe- 
cially in Juniper, expressive, some- 
times comic, sometimes almost Japa- 
nese line intrigues across the sur- 
face, telling its narrative. Colors are 
built up through layers of under- 
painting; fluid, sunny clouds of paint 
congeal in the center of the canvas 
into landscape forms. Composition of 
Rocks dislocates the central mound 
of color into free-standing objects, 
while delicately drawn grass blades 
and descriptive lines act across the 


surface. Gross sa facile and sophisti- 
cated engraver and what his oils lack 
in complicatec structure, they make 
up for in elegance. $20-$700. — E.C.M 


Casarella ard Longo [Brookly, 
Museum], bota graduates of Coope 
Union and fcrmer students at thi 
Brooklyn Museum Art School 
showed together as winners of Ful 
bright grants “er study in Italy. Vin 
cent Longo hes carried his experi 
mentations wi È linear and coloristii 
tensions almo.t to the point of non 
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ting, is given 
a Braque-like treatment and is inter- 
esting in its arrangement of objects 
in space) ; two or three later pictures 
begin to break up shapes into angular 
arrangements resulting in a pleasing 
intensity, notably in Blue Waterfront. 
Some tiny pictures depend too much 
on charm. $20-$150. R.G. 


Alexandre Istrati [Circle and 
Square; to June 15] is a native Ru- 
manian living in Paris where he has 


exhibited. He is introduced to Amer- 


ica in this show. His paintings are 
completely non-objective, colors are 
built up in touches of the palette 
knife and vary within the area like 
surfaces in a painting by Signac. 
This style is highly formal; the only 
image is the rectangle of the canvas, 
which is divided vertically, horizon- 
tally and by ares to make a synthesis 
between Impressionism and plane 
geometry. $120-$400. F.P. 


Ivory sculpture [Carlebach; to 
July 31], in the first annual inter- 
national competition, are shown here 
with prizewinners picked by John I. 
H. Baur, curator, and Hermon More, 
director, of the Whitney, and Dr. S. A, 
Schneidman, collector, who, with his 
wife, sponsored the competition and 
awarded five prizes of $100. With a 
few notable exceptions the sculptors 
submitted smoothly-rounded, nicely- 
finished, dull figurines. Most were 
floored by the compelling slow curve 
of the tusk and preserve it in elon- 
gated heads with long hats, girls get- 
ting ready to dive or figures station- 
ary but slightly bowed. Milton He- 


bald's prize- winning Reflection, à 
seated figure, is a noteworthy excep- 
tion, and the only one to work suc- 
cessfully against the curve, Peter 
Lipman-Wulf and Nat Werner, both 
of whom won prizes, cut the Gordian 
knot by breaking the ivory into pieces 
which they afterwards reassembled. 
Prize-winner Chaim Gross keeps the 
curve but does something with it. 
The fifth prize was awarded to Norah 
Ansell. Prices unquoted. Lic. 


Agnes Sims [Vivianol, well-known 
Santa Fé artist, showed for the first 
time in New York drawings, paint- 
ings and sculptures derived from the 
forms and symbolism of the Indians 
of the Southwest, together with a 
group of wall hangings of consider- 
able decorative power. Totemic ani- 
mals and ceremonial groups were 


formalized wittily in the continuous 


line drawings of deer and abstracted 
in Bird Man and Goddess with Moon 
to form totemic columns. The hand- 
some wall hangings painted on 
rough linen rigidly preserved the 
flat surfaces, and in Snake Cere- 
mony produced a skeletal eeriness 
of white symbols emerging from 
massed blacks. Among the sculp- 
tures, the charming Rabbit with 
Flute and the economically carved 
slice of sandstone called Owl were 
impressive, $75-$750. BH. 


Aaron Kameny [Marie Collins: to 
June 8], Polish-born artist who has 
his first New York showing after ex- 
hibiting in Washington, D. C. and 
Baltimore, inaugurates this new gal- 
lery. He shows a selection of works 







in tempera, abstract and semi-ab- 


straet in style. Some are simple ar- -> 
rangements of rectangular planes ©. 


tghtly knit in the center of empty 


grourxls, In general he limits himself = 


to greyed, delicate wash hues, with 
juxtaposed and overlapping planes 
set in contrast in close tones. Another 


sort af painting contrasts abstract. 


backgrounds, generally simplified 
iato two or 
planes, 
carved figures drawn in pastel lines. 
These vaguely figurative works, 
amonz which Shadow Amidst the 


Ruins. is most successful, have over- 


tenes of Henry Moore forms set in 


hambed or backstage settings where 


theatrical flats lie propped against 


oae azother. $50-$240. E.C.M. 
Memwers and honors [American 
Academy; to June 27], the first re- 
cently elected to the National Insti- 
tute ef Arts and Letters and the 
Amerkan Academy, the second re- 
ceived by artists from the Academy 
aud the Institute, are represented 
each by several works in a package 
exhibiion which includes the latest 
pictures purchased from the Childe 
Hassam Fund. The new members are 
Leuis Bouché, William Zorach, John 
F. Folinsbee and Leo Friedlander: 
the fist two are adequately repre- 
sented especially Zorach, with pieces 
or loaa from the Museum of Modern 
Art aad the Whitney; Folinsbee's 
landscapes and Friedlander's aca- 
demie sculpture are out of their 
class ia this company. Ivan Mestrov- 
ic. awarded the Academy Medal of 
Merit, has a number of sculptures 


several overlapping ^. 
with foreground themes of 
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SKETCHING OUTDOORS? 


up your color needs for 


Yave set up for results you'll be proud of—when you pack your 
^ box with ‘weber Fine Artist Quality Colors. Oils, water 


Gers, tempera, pastels—all Weber Colors are backed by a 


ceure of color- gsiading experience. 


Tke purity, 3 Ilicnce, and character of tone of Weber colors 
me artists the world over. You'll know why when 
*eel your brush respond to these fine colors—capturing that 
ous, never-to-he-forgotten scene. 
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€ gupes s boat fixatif « accessories 


Your Weber dealer carries them all 








PHILADELPHIA 23, PENNA. 


F. WEBER CO., Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen since 1853 
OIL * WATER e TEMPERA e PASTEL 


TIZIAN OIL SET > 


Fine Artist Quality 
Oil Color Outfit. 
A complete, 
quality outfit for 
the artist-painter. 
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your dealer 

to show you 
the many new 
and exciting 
colors in the 
Grumbacher 
Finest Oil 
Color line 
ALIZARIN CRIMSON, GOLDEN 
e GRUMBACHER PERMANENT 

BRIGHT GREEN 
€ GRUMBACHER TRANSPARENT 
BROWN 

e GRUMBACHER TRANSPARENT 


DID YELLOW (AUREOLIN) 
e MARS BLACK 


AT YOUR FAVORITE ART SUPPLY STORE 


M. GRUMBACHER 


inc, 


474 WEST 24th ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 





The ‘what’, ‘how’ and ‘why’ 
of artists’ brushes — 


on oil painting brushes 
and technique 





— on water color brushes 
YAN. . X and technique 


Our popular “hints and facts”, about artists’ brushes is being 
offered again in a new, greatly expanded, 24 page, 2 color 
edition. We're doing this because you, who know art, want 
information from outstanding authorities in their field. You 
will find this book an invaluable reference. 
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| delta Write today to Dept. N-2 for your free copy. 
brush mfg. corp., 119 bleecker st., n. y. 12, n. y. 






of some distinction. The grants in 
art of $1,000 each have been awarded 
to the following (and each has a 
number of works in the show): 
Hyman Bloom (represented by sev- 
eral earlier works, including his 
well-known The Synagogue, on loan 
from the Museum of Modern Art), 
Albino Cavallito (the only sculptor 
to win a grant), Francis Speight 
(industrial landscapes), Jacob Law- 
rence (whose violent watercolors 
look like scenes from The Cabinet 
of Dr. Caligari), Carl Schultheiss 
(whose academic etchings and gela- 
tine reliefs have a certain technical 
interest) and William Palmer (re- 
cent, semi-abstract landscapes). The 
nineteen works purchased from the 
Childe Hassam Fund look like the 
collection of a reasonably discrimi- 
nating, conservative collector. Best 
are the Lily Cushing drawing, the 
two expertly painted watercolors by 
Ogden Pleissner of Italian subjects, 
the James Penney watercolor and 
the two large watercolors by Ken- 
neth Callahan. There is also a dis- 
play of work by Frank Lloyd Wright, 
awarded a Gold Medal for architec- 


ture. Prices unquoted. L.C. 


Claude Arpels [Iolas], who started 
painting purely as a diversion from 
his vocation as jeweler, shows consid- 
erable development since his debut 
here in 1949. In his recent exhibition, 
his urbane adaptation of a generally 
Impressionist approach provides a 
means of recording the particular 
flavor of still-lifes and Parisian or 
provincial vistas. These are vivid im- 
provisations rendered with sharp ac- 
cents of color, but his evident predi- 
lection for modest scale adds to the 
feeling of preciosity, almost of “pret- 
tiness,” in the generally lush tones 
of these canvases. $250-$500. — H.r.F. 


African sculpture [Klejman; to 
July 30] is an important exhibition 
containing excellent examples from 
the collection of Leon Underwood, 
British scholar, sculptor, painter, 
teacher of Henry Moore and author 
of three books on West African 
masks, wood figures and bronzes. 
These three categories are all seen 
here, in examples from Dahomey to 
Angola, from the Belgian Congo to 
the Sudan. There are sixteenth-cen- 
tury Benin bronzes, spirit masks, 
wooden antelopes, a wooden mother 
suckling a child and a huge, heavy, 
wooden mask and head-dress that 
shows the social hierarchy of a tribe. 
It is one of the few pieces of African 
sculpture of which the sculptor is 
known—Bamboye, who became a pro- 
fessor of sculpture in a state school 
in Nigeria. This exhibition has the 
importance for modern sculpture that 
an exhibition of Cézanne has for mod- 
ern painting. Here is the origin of 
Lipchitz, Archipenko, Gargallo and 
of much of Picasso. They took formal 
mannerisms, like the deep-set, pro- 
jecting eyes in the spirit masks, con- 
cave instead of convex modeling, real- 
ity as a sequence of cones and cylin- 
ders, but all to a less intense effect 
than produced by these models. Un- 
derwood writes of the “essence of a 
forgotten belief" which is "for Euro- 
peans perhaps unrealizable — some 
Ashanti words have untranslatable 
meanings." He speaks also of the di- 
rectness of primitive art, which is pre- 
logical and contains a simple human- 


ity. It is a directress of emotional ex- 
pression, not visuzl description. This 
humanity and di-ectness make these 
works superior. ^iough we may not 
know the beliefs hat animate these 
things, there is »»nveyed to us the 
power of the lief, which seems 
more satisfying fhan much Cubist 
sophistication. P- ires unquoted. F.P. 


Michael Loew [Eose Fried; to June 
13] in his second saow includes paint- " 
ings done over he last four years, 
many started in ®urope and finished 
here. While his asstractions are disci- 
plined, their eff=:t is one of sensi- 
tivity and subtety more than of 
intellectual statement. His squares 
and rectangles, -arefully arranged 
within an all-over white area, are at 
times broken wath angular move- 
ments that add z certain feeling of 
freedom. But thi. angularity develops 
out of controllec and cautious verti- 
cal and horizon zl movements. One 
of his most imp-essive and also one 
of the boldest ptures, White Space 
Forms, makes use of large rectangles 
of vivid colors against white, these 
areas having been overpainted sevé 
eral times to Feild up toward an 
integrated resul. and conscious tex- 
ture. Many of the others are extreme- 
ly delicate in cclor with the vertical 
and horizontal movement inevitably 
in control. Prices unquoted. R.C. 


Gunvor Bull Teilman [Serigraph] 
showed portraits. landscapes and in- 
terpretations of l*gends. Always per- 
sonal, whether interpreting a Nor- 
wegian myth o a landscape, much 
of her imagery :»pears to arise from 
the unconscious-cr from pure fantasy. 
When she is goec, as in In Ringtime, 
a romantic pairt ng of a legend, she 
shows charm arx delicacy; when she 
is bad, she tends to crowd her pic- 
tures, to reveal € good deal more of 
the unconscious than is necessary, 
and she shows an arbitrary regard 
for color. Althavgh her paintings of 
children are Letter than those. of 
adults, her portraits are often clum¢y 
and reveal little 5f the personality of 
the sitter, altheagh they purport to 
be realistic. Pr ees unquoted. B.G. 


Slawa Sadlow:ka [Chapellier; June 
8-20]. Polish-Exrn painter who es- 
caped to Engamd during the war 
after service r the underground, 
made portraits cf air aces which ap- 
peared in book form, and now makes 
her debut in Mew York with pastel 
portraits, flowe- paintings and a few 
landscapes. Werking very freely 
with a loaded brush in a range of 
grey and greyeJ hues, she has some- 





Pottery animal mask from Togoland 
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i che flowers. 
& cepted aso 
sophisticated, | 


: fyagmentary, 


figure compositions that develop a 
mother-and-child theme with force 
and emotional power, as when she 
gives a diagonal thrust to the ex- 
pressively drawn figures (seen from 
above against flattened rug-patterns) 
that brings them into the viewer’s 
world with startling impact. Baby 
and The Perambulator create un- 
usual infant characterizations that 
are strong enough to dominate hril. 
liant color and positive patterns. The 
interiors (painted more recently in 
Italy}, while less compelling in their 
narrowed range of tone and color, 
convey the quiet self-containment of 
light-filed rooms. $75-8300. BH. 


Matta’s [Jolas] latest oil paintings, 
which were to have been shown earli- 
er in the year and were reviewed iv 
these columns [A.N., Jan. '53], are 
mostly large compositions presenting 
a turmoil of strange aerial activity. 
$500-85,000. H.L.F. 


Frank Neal [Copain; to June 30], 
:ormer stage-set designer and origina- 
cor of a line of hand-decorated trays, 
shows a group of drawings and case- 
-ns in a variety of styles from decora- 
‘ive to Mexican realism. Of the latter 
group, two canvases show round, 
sculptural Mexican women. curved 
into the confines of the frame, solid 
and yet decorative in the tradition of 
mural painting. Another, very effec. 
tively organized and painted, ex- 
¿mines a small Negro boy before a 


ramshackle Georgia cabin, the rough 


stroke and dry colors emphasizing 
the dusty air. $50-$600. E.C.M. 


Sixty-first annual [National Acad- 
my] of the National Association of 


Women Artists contained oils, water- 


colors, sculpture, miniatures and a 
graphic section. The general level of 
tae exhibition was higher this year 
taan last. Among many good entries 


"rere particularly noted: Marjorie 
Tiebman's abstract Night: Doris 


"Seidler's Coastal Theme, painted with 


the palette knife in large squares of 
color; Sylvia Carewe's Fisherman’s 
“Woon, with its brimming slanting 
xean of little green, pink and blue 
waves: Edith Bessert's Harlem, rea- 
istic, quiet and unpretentious; and 
"ed Sun by Annie Lenney, dry but 
with lively observation. Roslyn Lor- 
rg'spastelof Flowers has good color. 
sad both its surfaces and its pastel 
à:00m are maintained. Agnes Abbot's 
amd Eleanor Bunin’s watercolors 
-eemed fresh and direct and unaffec- 
æd. In the graphics section especially 
aeted were the etchings by Helen 


stiller, Joy Stuttman and Doris Seid- 
zr, Among the sculpture this review- 
ex liked Nancy Dryfoos’ polished 
marble torso of a woman, Sylvia 
Bernstein’s Grasses made of wire, 
Cet by Ellen Key-Oberg and Louise 


T'evelson's The Ancient Figure. Prizes 


vere won for the oils by Luella Buros, 
Eath Ray, Jean Spencer, Beatrice 
deckson, Dorothy Paris, Nancy Wolt- 
zaan, Nancy Craig, Audrey Buller, 
Earriet Rosendale and Dorothy Hoyt: 
zl honorable mentions went to Her- 
wione Stevens and Dorothy Stradling. 
Lrizes were won for sculpture by 
Elen Key-Oberg, Louise Nevelson, 
Fma Stoloff, Doris Caesar, Olga Goi- 
tein and Grete Schuller; and honor- 
xe mentions went to Lily Ente and 
“ancy Dryfoos. Watercolor prizes 
went to Helen Bleibtreu, Jane Oliver, 
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For your summer 
sketching . ~ 


Nothing finer than 
equipment by ANCO 


No. 30 Fanco Water Color Easel 


The outstanding water color easel! Sturdy, 
compact, easily set up and adjusted . . . Ma- 
hogany lacquer finish... Steel-tipped brass 
ferrules with removable rubber caps...can 
also be used for oil painting. 










No. 12 Woodstock Sketching Easel 


Very popular sketching easel! Natural lac- 
quer finish... adjustable metal canvas rests 
and canvas holder...rubber tips and steel 
pins interchangeable for indoor or outdoor 
use. 66" high; 40" closed. 


if it doesn't bear the ANCO trademark, 
it is not an ANCO product. 


s £ 


Le ACO UOOA 7 PCCLOLUCD, Inc. 


71-08 80th Street e Glendale 27, Long Island 


g Off to a Good Start! 


You bet! ... General's Charcoal Pencil is the most convenient 
form of charcoal you can use. Make a few "rough" or finished 
sketches with it, or try it when making the layout for your 


next canvas. Note how sturdy it is in use. Note, too, how it 
. eliminates the breakage so common with stick charcoal... 


how much less residue it leaves on your canvas. Get General's 
Charcoal Pencil today at your local art supply dealer's. 
We think you'll like it. 
4 degrees: HB—2B—4B—6B 
If not available at your dealer's, write us—Dept. AN. 


GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 


67-73 Fleet Street Jersey City 6, N. J. 
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loris | Greta Matson, Ann 
Cole and Jane Squarey; honorable 
mentions to Genevieve Anderson and 
Janet Turner. The pastel prize went 
to Lillian Davidson. Miniature prizes 
were awarded to Glenora Richards 
and Rosina Boardman, and honorable 
mention to Cornelia Hildebrandt. 
Graphies prizes were awarded to 
Hartwell Priest, Nora Unwin, Nancy 
Ranson, Miriam MeKinnie, Margaret 
Clark and Elizabeth Erlanger, and 
honorable mentions to Vera Andrews 
and Helen Gerardia. $40-$4,000. F.P. 


Sam Weinik (Salpeter: June 1-20), 
New York print-maker and water- 
colorist, shows a group of paintings 
done since his last show in 1950. 
His earlier, explosive colors have be- 
come greyed, and his paintings have 
names like Heritage and Aggression. 
They are realistic to a degree but 
drift into symbolism. He seems to 
be exploring new possibilites, and 
this show may be simply premature. 
He experiments with unusual color 
combinations and various brush tech- 
niques which waver between weak- 
ness and strain. $50-$250. E.C.M., 


Richard O'Hanlon [Willard], an 
assistant professor of sculptural de- 
sign at the University of California, 
had a first one man show in New 
York of heads, birds and small ani- 
mals in wood and stone. These have 


in which a face or image may be 
seen, |t seems possible that the art- 
ist, who was a great collector of 
birds’ eggs, beetles and butterflies as 
a boy in California, has merely 
shifted his passion to pieces of rock 
and wood, deepening and enhancing 
the subject suggested by the shape 
only after the discovery. Some of the 
most successful are in scoria, a cel- 
lular lava; its heavily-pitted surface 


heightens the impact of Hawk 
Watcher and Sleeping Monkey. 


Ouzel, a fragment of porphyry as 
obscure and smug in its shape as the 
title suggests, is another successful 
piece. $75-8750. LG: 


Hans Guggenheim Creative; to 
June 13] shows a number of rather 
cynical comments on contemporary 
life which are given symbolic mean- 
ing through the use of huge. over- 
developed mask-like heads, and sev- 
eral sensitive linear drawings. Fig- 
ures stand in odd poses and disheveled 
arrangements—-involved with news- 
papers in Their Eyes Do not See, or 
eating passionately in Le Gourmet — 
as these grotesque commentaries tell 
their story. Prices unquoted. R.G. 


Ludwig Y. Wolpert (Jewish Mu- 
seum; to June 30]. a teacher at the 
Bezalel School, Palestine, ànd the 
foremost Israeli craftsman, exhibits 
ritual art objects. Wolpert is unique 
among his fellow craftsmen in his 
use of Hebrew letters as architectural 
motifs. Thus in his crown for the 
Torah, Hebrew characters, changed 
so that each line is equal in width to 
the other, form a highly satisfactory 
design for the ancient crown. The 
effect is that of a simple yet dramatic 
cohesion between the past and the 
present, His work in silver and cop- 
per has an elegance which appears so 
natural that it is taken almost for 
granted until compared with the work 
of other craftsmen. There are several 


mezazoth that have an unusual deli- 


cacy combined wil a. delibe: 


break with the mome conventionally 
constructed objects, and this is true 


also of his Torah cscwns, BG. 


Ethel Schwabache- { Parsons; June 
1-20] wrote the intreduction to the 
catalogue ef the Watney Museum's 
retrospective Gorky exhibition; she 
is at present writing on a book about 
Gorky. Her third sh»w consists of ab- 
stract paintings and ziasscollages. The 
earliest paintings ce ebrate “Woman,” 
they have a good ceal of red and 
bright color, and they look like Gorky 
--plus. Her own peszsonality is added. 
The influence is a »asis instead of a 
limit. The other pa.rtings are called 
either Ode or The City. The former 
celebrate a persoa Her collages, 
which are the most recent works, have 
a strong element of recalling the past 
to make them (in a personal and very 
emotional way) souvenirs. The emo- 
tion comes througa. they have per- 
sonality. The city i. expressed in the 
lights of moving trafic at night. Her 
collages rely a littl*.on dates, as well 
as objects, postcards or photographs 
glued under the pieces of broken or 
cut glass. The eclors are at once 
brillant and sul * distinguished, 
and the spectator & brought into her 
world bv clear or clouded pieces of 
mirrors, Prices un quoted. F.P. 


Alex Aizer, Robert Minter [Crea- 
tive; to June 13] stow together, each 
for the first time. Aizer creates jnter- 


a rib-like surface, 13en working over 
this when dry te produce cloudy 
forms and figures Minter's abstrac- 
tions are done masaly in flat, broad, 
simplified areas wah little shading 
and clean colors. P7ces unquoted. R.G. 


This England |«ennedy; to June 
30] is a large exkibition of prints 
and paintings sele:sed with the Coro- 
nation in mind. Earliest is an anony- 


mous portrait-engraving of the first. 
Elizabeth. Rarest sre the stipple-en- y 


gravings after Mo-Eind's paintings of 
Si. James Park axi A Tea Garden. 
Most interesting ace the coronation 
and royal Bangast and Wedding 


prints in aquatint, with color added, - 


which were donc during the early 
years of Victoriae reign. A mezzotint 
of the Queen in aseut 1850 is a fasci- 
nating example » decadence, The 
artist strove for veivety sheen effects, 
but the subtlety and quality of the 
English mezzotints of a century earli- 
er had by this thre disappeared, as 
may well he seem by comparing it 
with the earlier pr nts. The paintings 
are of sporting events and include a 
race horse by Bea Marshall. Also in 
the exhibition, besides the kings 
and queens, are prints of writers, 
actors, as many Spy cartoons as ever 
decorated the walls of a billiard 
room, and two small Currier & Ives 
lithographs of Shakespeare's birth- 
place. $10-$4,00C. L.C. 


Florence Kawe | [Contemporary 
Arts; to June El, art instructor at 
Florida State Umversity, has her sec- 
end New York one man show of oils 
and watercolors, efwhich F hite Lines 
in Squares, the izle of one, also de- 
scribes the appezrance of the others. 
Ships, fish, birds Bke safety-pins, for- 
ests and cities at right are compactly 
htted. into scaffaiding systems which 
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Gaston Czaissac'- Ee amice: 
"irregular goblins" 


contain dry-bresh eSeccs. or cris- 
crossings of acid calor ^ he close 
ness of » much blak ac so much 
white to angry reds, rests and pur- 
ples, hae the impac’ of metal. Buc 
although these pie ures are un 
friendly, “here is loge te -hem. Miss 
Kawa always dees th= rt thing— 
granted ker frame of »efererce—anc 
an odd, half-peetic, ha -wmmorous 
mood comes through. 5158 $390. L.C 


Chaissac and Survezge “ivcle anc 
Square], both -wellEncos- French 
artists, were presented tor the first 
time in America. G-stor (haissac 
was sponsored in Pars be Cubuffet. 
He is a co»bler in a ti v Mage in the 
Vendée. The little m astes that he 
paints are rendered im a mamner of 
a child making Surre-_ise. Flat col- 
ors are iselated by limes x: thick as 
the brush These irmgusr goblins 
have the Dok of wermeu! »« shoes, 
creatures «n whom the wor c aas left 
its mark, but who-hsvemever i nposed 
themselves Leopold Suryaz-, who 
was born m Moscow, as been a fig- 
“aire in Fresch art for d--ad-- He was 
represented by ink drawinz a» hatch- 
ing and cress-hatching wh-methe real- 
ist elemen: is a leaf with all its veins 
and torn texture. and in wich the 
figures anc houses, like prs» man- 
tises, are camouflaged m le 1 shapes. 
The result is like the &cora ive rep- 
resentatiom of some sərt «f eedle- 
work. $75-5200, F.P. 


Luba Gurdus’ [5tcpl-n W © Con- 
gress Hous] drawings we exhibit- 
ed in commemoration of +e tenth 
anniversary of the Battie c^ tae War- 
saw Ghette. In her omer driwings 
of the Maydaneck some—wration 
camp, whee she was mtermec. Miss 
Gurdus remands us freq «ni of Koll- 
witz, her teacher, vet woth +s of the 
positive strength of K !lwits draw- 
ings. In these scenes theme is enly the 
relationship between th sk cl -artist 
and what sie is witmesing. She has 
avoided overt emcoticnz sr. f a re- 
markable degree anc these d-zwings 
of the ghetto made dwing zs final 
days are thes most mov œg æ records 
of human betrayal and despair Prices 
unquoted, B.C. 


Helen Beatty Clarke M=rargil], 
landscapist of Palm Smring, Calif.. 
who studiee with Hen— McKee at 
Scripps College, hac kar =a New 
York show of paintings of the Cali- 
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warma Géséft and moüntains. 1héy 
are done in a competent though 
rather dated manner. One of the ro- 
mantic mountain pictures suggested 
ideas for music to her husband, Ken- 
neth Clarke, a well-known Hollywood 
composer. $100-$450. Le. 


Richard Florsheim [Contempora- 
ries; to June 6] shows a number of 
large and small lithographs and etch- 
ings of massive figures and elongated 
heads. Printed in Paris on excellent 
»aper, the strong blacks gleam against 
white, and while subtlety is sacrificed 
mn favor of a forceful first impression, 
-he impression is sometimes startling 
enough to compensate. $15-$50. R.C. 


arold Stevenson [Wilding] is a 
young man showing for the first time. 
There are oils and pastels: still-lifes 
with flowers, shells and dishes; por- 
waits of men; male figures; and 
dreamlike trees. There is a resem- 
blance to the work of Georgia 
Keeffe, but with a messier connec- 
tien with the material world. It seems 
kis interest in his subjects seem to 
prevent his working out the painter’s 
problems. $100-$600. F.P. 


William Harris [Hewitt] is a well- 
known art director who has exhib- 
ied before. In his collages, which 
zre both pictorial and abstract, he 
includes material that is either the 
same as that being depicted, or a 
witty substitute. He uses slices of 
cerk, string, veneer, woven matting, 
»urlap, canvas, lace, guimpe, corru- 
sated cardboard, tissue paper crum- 
ped up for the feathers of the White 
SErd, labels, dried palm leaves, 
4 iftwood, shells, toothpicks, pieces 
et blanket, postcards, chromos, a 
vel, an Arabic newspaper, and birch 
b.rk. Magpie’s Nest, which could 
symbolize the whole show, is con- 
structed of string, a button, a feather 
amd canvas. $50-$125. F.P. 


Nancy Galantiére [Grand Central 
Moderns; June 5-22], was born in 
San Francisco, studied with Kantor 
arl Hofmann and exhibited on the 
West Coast. She now has her first 
one man show in New York. Hurri- 
cwae Shore, a semi-abstract landscape 
in eool greens, was painted a few 
years ago when her work showed 
seme promise. It is easily the best 
here. Since then she has gone off at 
a angent with a series of prancing 
herses and allegorical animals, paint- 
ed in a confusing, decorative manner. 
Best of these is the whimsical Su 
Tore, Senor!; it appears to satirize 
a well-known series of bullfight paint- 
inss by Picasso. $100-$500. a 


Norwegian serigraphs | Serigraph; 
to June 29] is a collection of the 
work of Norwegian graphic artists 
was. with the exception of Erling 
Merton, have never shown in this 
coumtry before. Their serigraphs are 
mach freer than the American work, 
mere influenced by the Far East, and 
the colors have a delicacy and a 
lacktness which is not often attempted 
here. Erling Merton's style is the 
closest to his American contempo- 
ra--s and he shows a controlled use 
of -he medium. His Speilegg and 
Tr£panen are delightful still-lifes, 
somewhat derivative of Matisse, but 
the color is lighter and the composi- 
tior is personal. Klovnen by Finn 
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artists water colors 
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WATER COLORS 


hue 
to the HUE! 


You can expect and will get the finest results if 
you buy by the name... DEVOE. Artists colors, 
brushes, papers, easels — your complete comple- 
ment of accessories. Ask at your dealers. 


ACADEMIC WATER COLORS 


The standard for professionals, students and 
amateurs . . . Clear, brilliantly beautiful. Full 
range of colors . . . moderately priced. Come 
^ in the bigger (3” tube). 


DEVOE PROFESSIONAL WATER COLORS 


Supreme in quality . . . extra fine uniform grind 
in Devoe's exclusive medium, developed from 
two centuries of experience and research. Give 
the utmost in permanence, brilliance and clarity. 
Ideal for air brush use. 


DEVOE A+ Materials 


OIL COLORS * WATER COLORS 
TEMPERA * DRY ART COLORS 
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& Raynolds Company, Inc.,-Louisville, Ky 











TIST PAPERS 
E 


MORE 
BRILLIANCE... 


Good art work begins on brilliant 
paper. There’s where the crisp, bright 
surface of AQUABEE Artist Papers 
is unique. Its unequalled quality features 
a purity and brilliance that makes your 
art work look its very best. Don't 
just ask for drawing paper— 
ask for AQUABEE Drawing Paper 
at your local art store. 








Christensen shows the serigraph 
technique used to approximate oils: 
extremely intricate and decorative 
motifs perpetuate a sense of fable 
or story and have a charm which is 
not belied by his novel use of the 
medium. Hanna Jessen's Kergmiker 
is possibly more clumsy and ama- 
teurish in the medium than would be 
allowed here, but there is an expres- 
sion which manages to override any 
failure of technique. The exhibition 
is also an object lesson to Americans 
working with serigraphs who have 
perhaps lost their originality through 
too strict an adherence to the prob- 
lems of craft. Prices unquoted. B.c. 


Arthur Sudler [Ferargil] of Sudler 
& Hennessey, a commercial art stu- 
dio specializing in medical illustra- 
tion, recently had a second one man 
show of casein and oil landscapes 
with crowds, and still-lifes in which 
the objects are placed before views 
of land and sea. The best of the 
latter, Barn Patterns and Blue Mir- 
ror, presented the objects in indoor 
settings; these seemed more appro- 
priate to his subject. $150-$250. r.c. 


Romeo V. Tabuena [Village Art 
Center; to June 4], from the Philip- 
pines, came here on a scholarship two 
years ago and has studied at the Art 
Students League. In his first show 
he deals with a kind of romantic- 
fantasy—caribou enveloped in misty 
atmospheres, moody night scenes, 
fragile water carriers—but the gentle 
treatment of these does not weaken 
their effect, which, while decorative, 
is one of restfulness and quiet. Typi- 
cal is Mountains and Deer with grass 
huts and animals, so slenderly treated 
as to suggest toothpicks, strung about 


the hills. $200-$500. R.G. 


Sculptors Guild [Museum of Natu- 
ral History], the largest and most 
representative group showing annu- 
ally, included, in this fourteenth of- 
fering, a group of rejected entries 
to the controversial Unknown Po- 
litical Prisoner competition. [A.N., 
Feb. and Apr. 753]. If these were 
representative of all the rejected, it 
was not hard to see why the Ameri- 
can jury decided as they did. Almost 
all were clearly unsuitable. Arline 
Wingate’s spindly waif, and Berta 
Margoulies’ prisoner making the ges- 
ture of someone who is able only to 
make a good gesture before a mirror, 
were the most obviously ludicrous; 
Robert Cronbach’s stylized hand dis- 
appeared into a trap; Nat Werner's 
Ku Kluxers might have some mean- 
ing for Americans, little for Euro- 
peans. Of the better pieces, Anita 
Weschlers group seemed to have 
little bearing on the theme and Mil- 
ton Hebald's small bronze of a 
bound figure seemed adequate—but 
how would it look as a monument? 
The lack of scale was the real weak- 
ness of most of these rejected sculp. 
tures, A cruet looks well enough on 





Helena Simkhovitch's bronze Falcou 
in the “Sculptors’ Guild” show 


the table but absırd when turned 
into an Albert Memorial. By con- 
trast, Rhys Caparr’s looming three- 
dimensional shadow, which was one 
of the eleven selected maquettes, was 
in the wrong scab at 1974 inches, 
but would be righ. at fifteen feet or 
more. The main exaibition was domi- 
nated by a few of the larger pieces, 
notably Saul Baiz-rman's hammered 
copper Sonata 2rimitive; Chaim 
Gross’ mahogany ictoria, a flat bal- 
looning silhouette; Helen Simkho- 
vitch’s bronze Faleew; and Nat Wer- 
ners Marseilles, ome of the better 
abstract pieces, a construction of 


walnut slabs. $50-$6.000. LS 


Shows noted  -ecently include: 
Lenard Kester | Assoc. Amer.] of 
California made a New York debut 
with bright, tricxy illustrations of 
rusty native villages [prices unquot- 
ed] E.C.M. . . . M ecabi Green field 
[Columbia Univ. . winner of a Mc- 
Dowell scholarshi». showed paintings 
of harlequins, Pacis streets and still- 
lifes which revezled an apprentice- 
ship in the Paris school [prices un- 
quoted] B.G. Beatrice Fried 
[Creative; to Jeme 13] shows ab.-e 
stracted figure s udies and group 
scenes—moon warshippers, costumed 
clowns, etc. [pr ces unquoted] R.G. 
... H. E. Ogder Campbell | Barbi- 
zon: to June 30]. ef Tuckahoe, N. Y., 
presents conservative portraits and 
still-lifes of roses and glistening glass 
[prices unquoted] 8.H.... Mercedes 
Clifton [Copair: June 23-Sept. 1] 
shows whimsica, decorative prints 
[$15-$50] p.c. . . . Jean Bowman 
[Grand Central offers horses and 
riders on the polo fields, during 
steeple-chases aad on the training 
grounds [prices unquoted] B.G. ... 
Mary H. Waller [Riebe], a self- 
taught painter, exhibited a series of 
conventional lænd- and seascapes 
[$20-$250] R.c. . .. Epko Willering 
[Helen Goodmax is a young French- 
man who exhibited for the first time 
still-lifes, nudes and genre subjects 
which show mo:e energy than origi- 
nality [$100-$30)] F.P. 


INQUIRIES INVITED FROM DEALERS— 


ste doi cans AA nx Italians go on tour from Boston 


‘The Home of Artist Papers’ 


See, 
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=] BEE PAPER COMPANY, m. 
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1-9 JORALEMON STREET © BROOKLYN 2, N. Y 


Drawing Papers, Water Color Papers, CanvaSkin, Tracing Paper, White and Colored 
Charcoal Papers — On rolls, sheets and wire bounc books. All standard sizes 








Mario Sironi’s symbolic figures and 
Marino Marini’s man-on-horseback 
sculpture are being shown at Bos- 
ton’s Institute of Contemporary Art 
[to June 6], first stop in a tour 
which will include San Francisco, 
Colorado Springs, Wilmington, Man- 


chester, N.H., Ealtimore and Akron. 
Emphasis has been placed on Sironi, 
who is less wel-known in this coun- 
try than Mariri Born in Sardinia, 
he now lives in Milan, and has been, 
by turn, a Futurist, a member of the 
Metaphysical School (with Carrà and 
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xd Mi. recent style of sen ibrar 
ion, depicting real or symbolic fig- 


¿ares which he places in compart- 


3nents—-an abstraction of urban life, 


ejm 


(Mass) | Museum-—se- 
ts from more than seven hundred 
who submitted. Top awards for oils 
«ent to Dean Ellis, William €. 
-rauer and John Teyral; for water- 
«lors, to Peter Paul Dubaniewicz: 
-ar etching and lithography to Phyl- 
: Sherman; for a drawing, to Joan 
smpsmith; and for sculpture, to 
-seph Bulone. 


scmposed of artists George Grosz, 
"aul Manship and a third as yet 
named; the second of museum 
“Scials, Robert Beverly Hale (Met. 
repoHtan), Lloyd Goodrich (Whit- 
sy) and Edgar P. Richardson (De. 
it Tnstitute). A non-profit institu- 
tem, the Festival is organized by a 
"cumittee representing Boston's best- 
ksown museums, schools and busi- 
wiss associations, headed by John P. 
C: solidge of the Fogg Art Museum. 
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de vn of the private collector, leaving 
it: a position to correct mistakes 
aud gradually to perfect its col. 
lesion." The opening exhibition 
əf works purchased from the 1952 
Psburgh International [A.N., Nov. 
>"), including a Bazaine, a Manes- 
a Sironi, a Villon, are shown to- 
er with donations from local col. 







€ Syracuse 





ea the Museum of Modern Art in 
‘wv York, which also plans to send 
am exhibition of modern Americans. 
W sh four times more space than in 
the first biennial, between four and 










.Aoser to Bone and on a purely 
dowestic scale, the Syracuse Muse- 
um of Fine Arts announces that its 

sonal ceramic exhibition, which is 
co-onsored by the Onondaga Pot- 
re Company of Syracuse and the 

«© Corporation of Cleveland, will, 
dE: its next show in the fall of 
4 hecome a biennial. 









Uta, N. Y. Miller was born near 
her* in the Oneida community. 
For many years he was champion of 
forzeal realism in American art. He 
die. in 1952 after teaching at the 
Lesuue since 1911, and before that, 
at te New York School founded by 
Chee, where his students included 
Belews and Hopper. 
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cenwry French rooms have been 
add-d (gifts from Mr. and Mrs. 
Rosse Oakes, who also furnished 
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THE WORLD'S FINEST 
ARTISTS' COLORS 


ARE SUPERIOR IN 
PERMANENCY — COLOR INTENSITY — CLARITY OF 
HUE— AND CHEMICAL PURITY TO COLORS THAT 
CONFORM TO FIXED COMMERCIAL STANDARDS 
AND SPECIFICATIONS. 


For name of nearest dealer, write: 


CREATOR W COMPOUNDER 
of colors for tke most critical artist 


433 WEST GOETHE STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


^ ILLUSTRATION BOARDS 


Canvas Nuls a 
Mounting Boards + _ 














. EE Boards 
* Bristol Boards 


Samples on Request 
Dept. A. N. 


NATIONAL CARD, MAT & BOARD CO. | 


4318 CARROLL AVE. 11422 SO. BROADWAY | 
CHICAGO 24, ILL. LOS ANGELES 61, CALIF. .| 
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FINEST ARTISTS? VERME ER 
WATERCOLORS E. 


e Finest chemically pure pigments sf recognized permanence. 
y, e Precision ground to insure smooth, uniform, and eveniy' sus. 
nended C.P, pigments of maximum optieal briffiance, 
OFF * Colors Hift easily and cleanly without hard edges. 
* Laboratory and Studio tested to insure finest artistic works. 


Made by the Dr. F. R. Schoenfeld Co., Western Germany’s leading color manutac- 
turer since 1862. Makers of the famous Rhenish O | Colors. tise arder form below. - 


SERIES 1-—35¢ Row 264 A 
Perm, Chinese white a Mauve new Umber 
Yellow Ochre ae Biue —.-BCwurnt “Umber 
o XWaw Sienna .-.JXireen Earth — |. -Yan Dyke Brown 
—BKhglish Red, Lt. — Permanent Green, Lt Paynes Gray 
aput Mortum, Dn. Sepia, Nat. —Lump Black 
mndi go Burnt Sienna umm OR¥Y Black 


SERIES {--60¢ Now 45¢ Hookers Green 1 
ee gue Finest -liü0ker& Green $9 
SERIES 323—756 Mow 56¢ 
-—.é—ndmiumn Yellow, Pale  ... Cadmium Orange ———— D cobalt Blue, Dp. 
me BOM Yellow, Lt. Minium Red, Lt. —¥ erulean Bhie 
Cadmium Yellow, Dp. Cadmium Red. Dp. Yermílion Dy 
Recommended by America’s “famous artists George Grosz, Reginald Ma 


“How to make canvas" booklets by Taubes & Maver, Fi rime 
FREE Belgian Linen samples on request. All orders yee ee ; 


UTRECHT LINENS 72s 
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Indian Yellow 
—Alizarin Madder, Dp. 
.QSienuine Violet 













Estate of Guy Mayer 


Collection dispersal by order of 
William G. Mayer, Executor 


Fine Period Chinese 
Porcelains and Jades 


Etchings « Lithographs 
Watercolors «e Oils 
by well-known artists 


All items sold at substantial reductions 





By appointment only Tel.: PLaza 3-3694 


Kuan-yin “Goddess of Mercy” 
5 East 51 St. (Apt. 6A) N.Y.C. 


1334” high MING 1368-1644 


—Unusual Offer by 
Private Party 


—Fine Condition 


—Certificate 


Write Box 6 
c/o Art News 
654 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


The Music Lesson 16" x 20" 


GERARD TER BORCH 


1617-81 





This summer the KOOTZ 
GALLERY will open its Cape 
Cod branch at 481 Commercial 
St., Provincetown, Mass., un- 
e der the direction of Nathan 

Halper. The New York branch 


will reopen in September. 


"ART FOR A SYNAGOGUE’’; THRU JUNE 6 


KOOTZ >» 


GALLER Y 


600 madison avenue 





SUMMER GROUP EXHIBITION 


Preview of Thru August 


TRAVELING EXHIBITION 


25 Paintings of Five University Instructors 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


SIRONI 
UTRILLO 
VLAMINCK 
VUILLARD 
ZAO WOU-KI 


Also COPTIC TEXTILES 


THE CADBY-BIRCH GALLERY 155.5; 
JULIUS LOWY a | 


High Grade Picture Frhmes 


Antiques & Reproductions 


RESTORING—REGILDING—RELINING 
52 East 57th St., New York PLaza $2153 


106 E. 57 
EL 5-9710 
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three adjoining galleries with seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century paint- 
ings and tapestries). 

The gift of the late William Ran- 
dolph Hearst adds four handsome 
stained-glass windows from sixteenth- 
century France. And in the same 
room is a strange, awesome fifteenth- 
century French stone sculpture, The 
Trinity. El Greco’s great St. John 
the Baptist is seen in an adjoining 
room decorated with a magnificent 
Spanish fifteenth-century Mudejar 
ceiling. 

In June, at the De Young Memo- 
rial, the San Francisco Art Associa- 
tion will hold an open exhibition for 
members. These occasional no-jury 


shows are wise and fair in balancing 
out the inevitable prejudices of the 
yearly juries. The wildest new and 
the most consistently practiced old 
idioms will have an equal chance 
before our ruthle.s public. 

The California Palace of the Le- 
gion of Honor is offering a sizable 
group of recent a>quisitions, product 
of a European trip by Director 
Thomas Carr Howe, Jr. The most 
impressive of these is an oil by* 
Degas, Musicians in the Orchestra. 
It is one of thee remarkably free 
and sketchy prel minary studies that 
explain so muca about an artist's 
ability to simpldy, reduce and ab- 
stract from nature. 


Britain's new iron age continued from page 20 


non-human sources: insects, with 
their extensive legs, antennae, wings 
and long, thin bodies being particu- 
larly convenient. Turnbull has de- 
rived sculptural and pictorial motives 
from fish, insects and animals. Ber- 
nard Meadows used crabs and cocks. 
Paolozzi found forms in insects, 
crustaceans and fish skeletons. But- 
ler combines, sometimes disquiet- 
ingly and sometimes incongruously, 
references to the human image and 
to insect life. Fish, moths, spiders, 
dragonflies and grasshoppers have 
been detected, by an admirer, in 
Chadwick's mobiles and stabiles. 
Dali's ants were never big, just nu- 
merous. Close-ups of insects were 
reserved for Max Ernst and André 
Masson. Masson’s violent grasshop- 
pers have influenced Graham Suther- 
land and, possibly, Reg Butler. Mas- 
son's interest in fighting insects was 
partly to gratify his universal sense 
of nature as a struggle-for-existence 
and partly a formal device to liberate 
a personal kind of all-over rhythm. 
So with several of the younger Brit- 
ish sculptors. They combine the 
romantic thrill of the Surrealist fab- 
ulists with formal convenience. But- 
lers hybrids are personages in the 
Surrealist sense and Paolozzi’s in- 
sects derive from Surrealism also. 


Though Reg Butler has had only a 
single one man exhibition, he now is 
famous in England. He has received 
various public commissions, and re- 
cently won the international Un- 
known Political Prisoner competition. 
Trained as a blacksmith in a Sussex 
village, he made his first iron sculp- 
ture in 1948. He hammers and works 
materials in a way that gives extraor- 
dinary richness of texture to the 
iron without diminishing its tensile 
strength. So well does Butler exploit 
an economy of support which is im- 
possible even in modeling that some 
of his intricate personages seem to 
be lifting themselves up by their 
own shoelaces. Complex flowing lines 
rise from a point on the base, curve, 
knot, stretch, thicken, as they define 
space. His sculpture is a center of 
activity rather than of mass. 

Butler has said that he wants “to 
create an image that lives in its own 
right." The autonomy he has in mind 
is not a constructivist self-sufficiency 
but a subjective vitality. Robert Mel- 
ville has revealed that “farming im- 
plements persistently impose them- 
selves on his imagination as inex- 
plicable archaic presences.” Butler 
sees himself as a twentieth-century 


man to whom the noise and frastra- 
tion of his perioe are as much a part 
of nature as sez and remoteness. It 
is significant, however, that of all the 
range of mode-m machinery it is 
farm implements that impress him, 
with their pic&mresque, associative 
values. Like Ro.zak, who uses mod¢ 
ern steel to cammunicate barbaric 
and lyrical idea., Butler is a roman- 
tic. His use of ron is really anti- 
technological, harking back to the 
William Morris tradition of handi- 
craft. Pleasure m the virtuosity of 
his smithying makes him, on occa- 
sion, garrulous: attractive, “hand- 
made" ingenuit es sometimes swamp 
the central forms. . 

Lynn Chadwick  (b.1914) was 
trained as an architect, not as a 
sculptor, and, a- one point in his ca- 
reer he was enzaged in making ex- 
hibition stands This work, giving 
him experience of assembling (which 
is characterist: of modern sculp- 
tural techniques , pre-dated his first 
mobiles. Some ef his mobiles were 
nimble, but most of them were 
marred by in:ufficient freedom of 
movement. Logically, therefore, he 
has developed towards stabiles in 
which his rather heavy form-sendé^ 
may work urmhibited. Chadwick 
lacks Calder’s zmhtness; his mobiles 
are heavy; and Calder' wit, which 
enabled him t» play with bird and 
animal forms, s missing from Chad- 
wick's natural history. Fish Eater 
and Pragonfly rely on natural allu- 
sion, as if to rationalize the essential 
freedom of the mobile. Color figures 
in his work, semetimes as painted 
surfaces, more successfully as juxta- 
positions of material, such as iron 
and copper, slzte and iron, brass and 
copper. His recent work, like Inner 
Eye lp. 18], bes an energetic harsh- 
ness of form aad sturdiness of bal- 
ance which is impressively personal. 

Eduardo Paolozzi (b.1924) en- 
joyed a reputation in England before 
he had done ke work to justify it. 
By now, however, he has caught up 
with his fame. de has been regarded 
rather as th- sensitives of “old” 
Europe regarc the novelists of “new” 
America—so beld, so rugged. He dis- 
likes modern art with its battery of 
techniques and gimmicks. Hence hise 
devotion to r:xkety, uncentered, un- 
accented forms in his collages, tex- 
tiles and sculo‘ure. His proliferating 
and tireless shapes can be jerkily 
monotonous, put at their best they 
are electric w-th vitality. The casual- 
ness of his technique is refreshing: 
he has a flair for catching the really 
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simple be-aus the physica. creation 
of his work is often very simple. He 
has producec lively decorative re- 
liefs and a limited number of sculp- 
tures tha’ exsress a sad sm which, 
even in tae wwolen: eentex- of mod- 
ern art, & of excepGena intensity. 
His Form- on a Bew & 3 cannibal's 
skewer. The Cage is zn «oral tan- 
gle of thick Imes warped crazily to 
one side əy mvisible pressuse. The 
maquette for a moazmem to the 
Unknown Pol-ical Prisorer |p. 20] 
by Paolozzi is-conceived as the ruin 
of a prisos whose frazmentary walls 
are incised wah s-mibols and graf- 
fiti (derived fr»m his earlier reliefs). 
The walls are hick and hempy, typi- 
cal of the scuBter’s “sora o- *bour- 
geois’ finish.” as Sir Merser? Read 
put it. 


It should se r membered that these 
sculptors, despite poins ef contact, 
shared no set 5f princ:ples Clarke, 
for exampee, c@cided t» experiment 
in iron scueptuse withewt knowing of 
either Buter c Gonzaz. It ts nec- 
essary to liscaiminate between the 
Warious atituces expresses: within 
the general re~ival o seulpmre in 
England, howl eertain patterns 
may be deectel. Lmearism. hough 
still potent apelied mere ` osely to 
the earlier thar to ‘he latest phase. 
Whereas, at eresent Betler and 
Clarke are «xe] sively ‘imear, Adams, 
Turnbull, Faolæzi and Armitage are 
not. Their forms, however re not 
massive, bet stil nervows and tense. 
Also, the human image is reappear- 
ing, thougF n» as the result of a 
concerted efort 
With the wok of Wlliem Turn- 
bull (b.1922) >ne is »semmnded of 
Butlers observ@ions om the state of 
the world aad tae scal»tor- position 
in it. Turnbull is chzracterzed by 
the intellecmals sense of cris, re- 
sponsibility an- choiee Eis early 
work was nen-fi; urat:ve, wit ssindly 
geometric forms as hesitan! amd ob- 
stinate as centoers ima late Cézanne. 
"Á theme whica he expler=« was 
that of the aqu=ium. rot because of 
a sympathy for ish, ovt besause his 
interest in movement was caueht bv 
the continual pointless rosming of 
fish. The omenmess of ‘orm. as in 
Mobile StaEile p. 20]. s te result 
of a need to maser kinetic rhythms: 
slender forms cefine spase Ly reach- 
ing outwards, li e arrows ircicating 
“the directien œ foree” 
Giacomet&'s i- fluence on Turnbull 

has been vem rmrkec, 3t ‘fe early 
works, then the Sgures. Xeeent y he 
has been impre-ed by Marin. and 
some of his works have hesitated be- 
tween the emaci ted ‘omms «f Giaco- 
metti and the pl mp one o: Marini. 
Turnbull realizes the ambizuity of 
perpetually -bstmacting from  nsects, 
etc. (which ofter verges on »sredy) 
and his effort te recapture man as 
an image hes a desperate miesrity 
about it, for he refuses to simplify 
his acute sense ef space or modify 
his love of mewement. His future 
solutions of he sroblem ma~ define 
Wea renewed hwmaxris: canoe fer sculp- 
ture. 

Where Tumbwl is inmeelligent and 
exacting, Geefirey Clarx- (5.1924) 
is intuitive aad fesh. The dimculties 
of Turnbull eome it seems, from the 
magnitude o th» problems he sets 
himself. Clarxe, «n the ether hand, 


seems to wor- ea ilv because he sees 
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imgs easily. He alone of the sculp- 
vets discussed here has produced re- 
‘ious art. He is a worker in stained 
«ass and an engraver of persuasive 
d-licacy, as well as a sculptor. He 
elaborated a sign-language in etch- 
mes which has been translated into 
won sculpture. His quality is quite 
&slike Butler's, however. Clarke’s 
bendles of rods or sections of sym- 
belic fences have a dry grace which 
recall Regency ironwork at its best 
tay, the balconies of Cheltenham, 
(wucestershire). The symmetry of 
many of his works is hieratic and 
carries a burden of symbolic meaning 
which can be deciphered as Mexican 
ileegraphs are read. Of Complexi- 
tes of Man [p. 20] (the version in 
tae Time-Life building, London) he 
ex»lains: “the base of the rods repre- 
seats the physical...the thinner tops 
o the rods represent mental activi- 
ties.” “Some are blocked . . . meaning 
thet some of the mental or physical 
serses have never been used." The 
:murble is that the meaning is not 
reelly inherent in the forms, though 
these forms are handled with ele- 
gamee and simplicity. His situation 
muw be compared with the French 
pamter Alfred Manessier, who hap- 
pir mingles altar and palette as 
(“erke mingles chalice and forge. 
Kenneth Armitage (b.1916) came 
succenly into prominence in 1952. 
H= ases the human figure more flu- 
ently than Turnbull and more direct- 
ly zhan Butler. Clarke plans either 
im erms of groups (the family, the 
trrity) or in terms of a figure de- 
pencent on “a supreme force." Armi- 
taz* gives us something like a secu- 
la- version of Clarke's communal 
feeling. He is rarely concerned with 
the single figure, but with groups 
ured in simple activities and incon- 
cesable apart. They exist only as 
they are engaged in group actions 
suca as struggling against the wind, 
listening to music or just standing 
together. A curious feeling of human 
rest onships is conveyed by the run- 
niaz together of figures in undulat- 
ing er zig-zag screens. The original 
mct&ve of the screen is brilliantly 
used by Armitage, particularly in his 
latest works, in which whimsy is 
subdued by melancholy. At one mo- 
ment the screen is like a chemise, 
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Dirii-G Column, birch, 22 inches high, 
by Eebert Adams, one of the few young 
Englith sculptors to carve his works. 
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through which a girlish breast ad- 
vances, at another moment it acts as 
a barrier which unites and half- 
consumes the delicate pin-head fig- 
ures. Armitage works in brenze 
which he uses with a vivacious sense 
of light and shade. His feeling for 
textural variety makes some of his 
surfaces resemble the tempting ir- 
regular coating of a chocolate bis- 
cuit. At present his sculpture has a 
back and a front, but no sides, like 
a two-sided relief. 


Recently Victor Pasmore disturbed 
his regular patrons by abandoning 
the delicate figurative style of paint- 
ing by which he was known and 
painting abstractions. Hardly was 
London accustomed to this than, in 
1951, he gave up painting (a real 
sacrifice for one with his gifts) and 
devoted himself to constructions, 
partly for moral reasons. He decided 
that the twentieth century is “more 
than any other a mechanized age” 
and that the artist needs to come to 
terms with the machine, not in But- 
ler’s romantic manner, but as the 
modern architect has, by empleying 
the new materials that are now avail- 
able. Pasmore has made relief con- 
structions of perspex, plastic, alumi- 
num and wood. He has limited him- 
self to geometrical forms which he 
manipulates with great resource. His 
spontaneous inclination is towands 
sensuous and disorderly design, but 
he has followed Van Doesburg's ad- 
vice to the artist, to work "against 
his own temperament—it is a failing 
to let yourself go, a kind of hysteria.” 
The correction of temperament by 
discipline has produced relief sculp- 
ture of purposive vitality. His earlier 
constructions were obviously, even 
arrogantly, hand-made. In the later 
works, however, this accidental qual- 
ity is suppressed, giving to Pasmore's 
subtle relations of form in depth the 
impersonal finish of machine produc- 
tion. Degrees of transparency, reflec- 
tion and texture animate these aus- 
tere reliefs. Pasmore was born in 
1908, earlier than the other sculptors 
discussed here, but the tendency he 
represents seems likely to expand. 
He is the center of a group of artists 
devoted to concrete art, as separate 
from the painterly abstractionists as 
from the social and other realists. 
Robert Adams (b.1917), familiar 
in the United States, is a member 
of this group. It is clear that he has 
more in common with Pasmore than 
with the sculptors with whom he ex- 
hibited at the Venice Biennale last 
year. In the late ‘forties he used 
brass wire, as it came from the ma- 
chine, to create a series of figures 





Well-known as a painter in a delicate, 
realist style, Victor Pasmore now makes 
abstract sculptures, such as Rectangular 
Motif, of wood, plastic and aluminum. 


marked by a clean, lithe grace, un- 
like the haunting and forceful exist- 
ence of Butler’s personages. In his 
recent work, however, he does not 
abstract from human or sub-human 
life, as the other sculptors do: his 
art is concrete, concerned solely with 
pure formal elements. Lately he has 
devoted himself to a theme of di- 
vided columns, in which he intro- 
duces restrained movement into com- 
positions of vertical blocks by means 
of an ascending spiral rhythm. Fine- 
ly judged relations are established 
between the varied blocks and the 
narrow, slightly squashed spaces be- 
tween each story. These works are 
nearer to skyscrapers than totems. 
Adams is the only sculptor men- 
tioned here to carve wood with its 
prewar associations. He alone has 
developed features of the interna- 
tional abstract movement which, 
though lively in England in the 
‘thirties, did not survive the war. 
Adams’ reticence sometimes becomes 
a form of civility, which is dull. His 
best works, however, possess a 
smooth economy and certainty which 
is sound and final. Moreover, his de- 
velopment has been logical and never 
hasty: one awaits impatiently the 
new works in bronze on which he 
is at present engaged. 


All the sculptors discussed above 
have received official recognition in 
some form or other. In addition, 
private patrons can be found for 
some of the smaller pieces at least. 
However most of the sculptors teach 
—to ensure a regular minimum sal- 
ary—and too many works remain in 
plaster owing to the high cost of 
casting. But apart from the debit 
and credit of patronage in Great 
Britain, the sculptors themselves 
have not disappointed. Those who 
developed first are still vital, and 
lively new artists are constantly ap- 
pearing. The situation is flexible: 
anybody’s next one man show may 
reveal new directions. 


Summer in Mexico continued from page 54 


murals that frame the lobby of the 
Fine Arts Palace from the corridor 
of the second floor. Technically it 
was a considerable feat. The corridor 
is extremely narrow and there was 
no way for the artist to stand off 
and look at his job; once he was 
nearly killed trying to. The painting 
is top-quality Tamayo. 


Climent and Bartoli 

At the Galeria de Arte Mexicano, 

where Inez Amor follows a policy 

judiciously neither one school nor 

the ofher, concentrating on superior 
@ 


painting as such, the most interest- 
ing show of her season was the work 
of Enrique Climent, a Spanish 
refugee. Climent was a conventional 
painter of still-lifes, technically very 
careful, and with a nice taste in 
color, until he visited New York a 
few years ago. He suddenly shifted 
to experiment, going first to Cubism, 
a la Braque. He has now found a 
métier in decorative painting in the 
tradition of Klee. His color, pleasant 
to glowing, works out very well to 
please the eye and his execution is 
fairly flawless. The frames Inez in- 
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vented, to bex in anc ye: continue 
the color, make an az-eesbwe finish- 
ing touch. 

At the Galeria Prisse, whose devel- 
opment Las been term=ting to 
watch, the outstanding show was 
Bartoli's. Priss= is rur by oszinters, 
co-operativelr, and is no! zemmer- 
cial; in fact 3t is ami-cer-mercial. 
They choese mostly what is new, 
m«Young, origimal—settmg a high 
standard, professional!-, for -be new- 
comers. Tbe leader of this zroup is 
Vlady, whese works heve been men- 
tioned in these pages »efore 

What wes news about Bartoli, well 
known, of course, his witty and 
virtuoso magazine drawings. was his 
debut as « painter. im watercolors, 
tempera asd ails. He exhibited fif- 
teen of them: tender in ecler, and 
often wistfal end nestalgic m mood. 
Technicall> experimental, tentative, 
achieving their effeet by understate- 
ment and indirection. they have a 


lewely quality and a recurring motif 
o` doors opened into vistas and yet 
mere lighted space. 

risse also exhibited the work of 
a Spanish "primitive," Tortosa, who 
s-arted painting at the age of sixty- 
theee, fifteen years ago. He has been 
compared, of course, to Grandma 
Meses, and inevitably to Rousseau, 
as. Actually he is more childlike 
tken either, both in technique and 
ceaception. His clouds are like ice- 
c-eam and little lambs, meticulously 
o1 hned. In spirit, he is an ingenu- 
o1. man, an anarchist of the very 
o-«-fashioned type, who follows the 
sweetness and light, “love humanity 
and all will be well,” teachings of 
the other Rousseau. Most of his 
pseces are landscapes. When he does 
fixares, they are, as a rule, children 
having fun. Julian Huxley, who saw 
h= work here some years ago, called 
it 'extraordinary." To us, the man 
h-aself is more so. 


By Henry McBrid» continued fraa page 57 


Rect matter, too, səmetim=s almost 
obliterated in the whislwincs which 
go on, bu: generally surviving the 
storms. His Leia Ment-z, Bey Read- 
ing and Boy with Gaitar are not 
bothered with enough detai to an- 
guish the extmeme medemests. On 
the contrazy, they may ineuze some 
of the abstract beys t» begiz with a 
topic, too, instead of s:artime off, as 
they so often 3o, from nowLere. De 
Niro, at amy rete, has mot been im- 
peded by subject matter, srd really 


seems to be gning somewhere 


It's poetry, yw ybe 


Tilly Losca’s paintings recently at 
Hugo beloag to no category I can 
think of. When she washes to, she 
can aerate her landsca»es more suc- 
cessfully than some of the academi- 
cians I knew of, and her at other 
times she decides she doesm® care 
for air and doesn't pst Ë im. She 
can draw, | suspect, muck better 
than she s»metümes dees, fer some 
of her hesoimes have such small 
heads that these ladies seem incred- 
ibly tall asd mmearthl. Her colors 
are equally unoredictaple, st times 
bright, sparkling and truc, and at 
other times disdainme the laws of 
light. It is this faculty of r=ver al- 
lowing herself to be trapped im any 
kind of technique thet Ends her 
work a cuous intere=, and keeps 
you wondering what she wall do 
next. But ber symbolism is rot easy. 
She offers no explanztions cf the 
strange affiliations her ladies have 
with trees, or the faces in -kses. It 
may be poe*ry. It proba»ly :s—»ut at 
least one visitor didn’t zet t 


Vantongesloo and /mt?grz- 


Vantongerleo, recenily at the Rose 
Fried Galery. suffers fem the 
greater prestige af Mendrzam much 
as Braque, in his Gubsst dzys, suf- 
fered from the noisie reclame of 
Picasso. Bus Vantengerwoo amd Mon- 
mdrian explered the same zesthetic 
territories with like mtegrty and 


are, I suppose, brothers. In speaking 
of either, the word “integrity” should 
be printed in italics for that is the 
qu.lity, in both cases, on which their 
reputations stand. Both were un- 
questionably sincere, both meant it. 
You could differ with them, but you 
hae to respect them. They had yet 
amether trait in common which won 
them suffrage and this was the fact 
thet both had had all-round training 
as painters before they started in on 
their famous simplifications. The 
Vaatongerloo show was a small one, 
bw: it presented his case fairly well, 
w t1 his careful, precise evaluations 
of zolor values in space which, just 
like Mondrian's, give an effect of 
elezance. His small wood and metal 
models of airports and monuments 
hewe the same qualities of sincerity 
are good looks, but in the projects 
foe buildings the artist shakes off his 
re-:tionship to Mondrian and be- 
comes, so to speak, a cousin to 


Frank Lloyd Wright. 


A euestion of style 


Lewis Kimball, who showed at the 
Martha Jackson Gallery, has had 
pleaty of instruction, but it doesn't 
show much. Whether this is a good 
siga or a bad one we may find out 
laer. We hear lots of tales of 
geriuses who have walked out on 
ther professors only to excel the 
pratessors by far once they were let 
al»ae, but at the moment, Guy Péne 
dv Bois, Boardman Robinson and 
K-mon Nicolaides, with whom Kimball 
studied, seem to be in no danger of 
ec! pse. He has shaken off their man- 
nersms, always the first duty of a 
student after he escapes, but he has 
nct yet equipped himself with some 
good ones of his own. His water- 
colers are discreet and mercifully 
free from extravagant pretension, 
but they do not as yet invite discus- 
sien. He has not yet got far enough 
away from the professors, it would 
seem, to be himself; and without 
freedom where is style? 


Paris summer ctia from page 7 


verse. The stamed-gles wirdow is 
painting carried te its Sighe= power 
of metamorphosis. The bars of iron 
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anc heavy lead mounts help rather 
thia hinder, for a new perspective 
wes evolved from these confronta- 
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tions of opaque and transparent, 
inert and “singing” color. And noth- 
ing could be closer to our modern 
obsessions and nostalgias. The spec- 
tator, who for the first time can ob- 
serve these masterpieces from close 
up, instead of having glimpse 
them from the bottom of vast bays, 
easily will perceive that here are the 
beginnings, and sometimes evea com- 
plete statements of the most pewer- 
ful creative ideas of our own times. 
These are among the boldest. most 
adventurous works in French art. 


New life at the Louvre 


June is the month of the reo»eninz 
of the big galleries of French and 
Italian paintings at the  Leuvre 
(along with the Galerie Rubens, 
which was closed for fifteen years). 
They have been organized according 
to the latest museographic fashion— 
by century instead of by school. Now 
Holbein faces Bronzino, La Tour, 
Vermeer. Such planning—which is 
not in the venerable Louvre tradi- 
tion—is part of the effort to brinz 
new life to this ancient institution, 
and the best example is the ceiling 
of a former royal antechamber which 
has just been opened to public in- 
spection—at the corner of Henry II's 
wing (by Lescot and Jean Geoujon). 

To understand the kind of mitia- 
tive taken by the Louvre's director, 
Georges Salles, one must remember 
that each change in the palace in 
the past hundred years has been ae- 
companied by the most banal ceiling 
and door decorations. The first half 
of the nineteenth century, when the 
transformation into museum became 
definite, saw invasion of the heavy 
gilt stucco and allegorical pietures 
which were the height of fashion in 
Louis-Philippe's court. Today they 
do little more than upset the rare 
visitor who has the curiosity to raise 
his eyes. Some medallions by Gros, 
Gérard, Prud'hon and Guérin are 
among the best elements o! these 
modern ceilings for former Bourbon 
apartments, but the only decoration 
worthy oL much attention is, ef 
course, the Triomphe d Apoeilon— 
that red and gold storm Delacroix 
painted for the center of this famous 
gallery in 1851. 

Now, a century later, the Louvre 
has commissioned Braque to execute 
three ceiling decorations—a central 
panel and two oval medallions fer 
the little gallery that displays Etrus- 
can vases [p. 22]. It was among 
these archaic ceramics that Braque 
found his motif, black birds silhou- 
etted against a flat, blue ground. 
The cut-out effect seems disappoint- 
ingly dry when compared te our 
expectations from Braque, but there 
are compensating surface effects 
which give vibrancy to the paimting. 
Serene, calm, the murals have a dig- 
nity of the sky, and their apparent 
timidity of drawing is justimed by 
their respect for the architertural 
function. The whole project is a 
happy omen for today. 

Like all big museums, 
has its Maecenas. The American 
trustee system does not exist in 
France, Where museums are state- 
owned. It is through membership 
organizations, like the Amis du Lou- 
vre, that many new acquisitions are 
made. The dean of past-presidents 
of thi society, M. David-Weill, died 

* 


the Louvre 


recently, and in honor of one of their 
most generous and assiduous donors, 
for over fifty years, the French mu- 
seums have gathered together in the 
Orangerie a section of the treasure 
they owe him. The catalogue has al- 
most a thousand entries—and among 
these are the best Khmer heads 
(given to the Musée Guimet in 
1912), the Louvre's famous Germain 
silver, and, among the paintings, 
Watteau's Negro Heads—the young 
master's brilliant answer to Rubens' 
sketches—and Renoir's Grenouillère. 


Caprice and brio 


Like a Baroque caprice, the Oran- 
gerie will next present the works of 
some painters of Provence: Frago- 
nard, Cézanne (both born in Mar- 
seilles), Monticelli (who worked for 
years under the semi-tropical sun) 
and Daumier. A certain thick- 
ness of pigment, a melting of red with 
black, a sharp, even violent stroke 
can be observed in these four dif- 
ferent masters, and this common 
ground may be related to certain 
basic energies or passions of the 
south. But it will be the Dufy retro- 
spective (at the Musée d'Art Mo- 
derne) that will rule Paris this sum- 
mer, as far as brio is concerned, 
with its heightened sense of play on 
appearances, and that laughter of 
art, which Nietzsche considered the 
privilege of Mediterranean inspira- 
tion and French taste. Ninety paint- 
ings (more than a third come from 
abroad) will be seen with as many 
drawings, prints, tapestries, painted 
fabrics, ceramics, etc., reminding us 
of the surprising ease—approaching 
volubility—with which the late mas- 
ter energized the whole field of 
decor. Here is the eighteenth cen- 
tury, not the solemn universality of 
the Renaissance. Still, here are more 
than the amusements of a minor 
artist: there is malice in a drawing 
which rolls forms into shells, there 
are colors spread like clean sheets 
on the painted paper, and there is 
also tension (as in Mozart) and a 


strength which is expert at self- 
effacement. This will be felt in 


paintings like The Bathers, 1914, or 
the nude from the Amiet Collection, 
or the first “homages” which Dufy 
painted to honor the composer of 
The Magic Flute. Such will be the 
importance of Paris Homage to 


Raoul Dufy. 





In Paris' 
Head of Christ, 


century, 


great stained glass 
llth 
Strasbourg cathedral. 
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ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N. Y. 


announces Summer Schools in 


Woodstock, N. Y., July 6-August 29 
aad 
New York City, June l-August 28 


Instructors m Woodstock 


Arnold Blanch, Lucile Blanch, Sigmund 
Menkes, Edward Milman, Frank J. Reilly 


Special New Featares in Woodstock: 
Sat. classes for caildren and adults. 
Fri. evening sketch class. 


Instructors r New York 


Charles Alston, Will Barnet, Dagmar 
Freuchen, Robert W. Johnson, Reginald 
Marsh, Frank J. Rerly, Harry Sternberg. 


drawing/painting 
illustraticn/fashion 
illustratiot1/anatomy 


Full or Part Tine Registration 


Write or phone cr free catalogue 


Stewart Kleris, Director 
215 W. 57th St, N. Y.C. Circle 7-4510 
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Frank Starley Herring 
Edward Swift Shorter 
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Had Herring, Exec. Secty. 
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ART NEWS 


Elizabe ilu sivl= continued from page 49 


J-w i wit a cameo of ke Queen, made for William Barbor, a 


Forms who escaped execution on the accession of Elizabeth. 


rose brazxcaes of Hi&lz-c'- Youth 
among t= Foses or te beautiful 
plate of Jueen Fliabe™ es Rosa 
Electa be tse mos Wtirguished 
English emgrewer cf He -—-i»d. Wil 
liam Rog-m. It is m suck works 
that a rzto«al artist conscious- 
ness male self mest -learly felt. 

The EL.sb than ase sas not one 
of the gr-x >eriods ef British art. 
Only whe tae Eliz-betien transi- 
tion was a! an ead. ane James I 
was on the-t3irone, did Eee! sa archi- 
tects and scu-ptor: owc more play 
an organi bart in th: devebpment 
of Europe-r -tyle. Eor.c- Walpole 
ascribed — e Wetects of Mlizebethan 
art to th= Jween's parsignoay and 
lack of tase, nd mary ater-writers 
have joine ħin in degdo o & that the 
English li-z47y renae-9: s was not 
accompans by a Renaisnce in the 
visual arte Ey Continents standards 
«he Elizab=l an patror was uaexact- 
ing and lager in qwalitetive sense. 
Yet there = x perennal fasc nation 
in the mz,rie style which his de- 
mands evo —. , nd Eliz- bath an houses 





am] monuments, portraits and metal. 
wark, wil continue to exert their 
seell because they are Elizabethan, 
even where they are not art. 


Transa- artic wat--colors con-mued from page 21 


hattan W Cow, wit sor: and 
transparen- Ike Impresonism re- 
discovered Fumene Pære = red and 
grey abstrait Iandscam Fragments: 
Keith Mairs Ariadne zx axos; 
and Sam F «cr: New Y, which. 
reading fmm» left to zxmht, goes 
from day ate night. awd which, 
though the =a ject is te a painter 
what sprin i+ to a pot gill is 
made inte»e-i g agaia. Ethd Ed- 
wards and ic@ichi Qehi use the 
blurred edz s @ running watercolor 


as expressive means in their non- 
0» €ctive entries. 

“ae exhibition on the whole shows 
thst watercolor no longer counts as 
a second-class medium, suitable for 
sketching. When expression tran- 
scends standard channels, another 
medium becomes another means. 
Wket would once have been used 
by the artist for a larger and more 
complete picture is now an ehd. The 
sketch has gone, and with it water- 
cCi»r as watercolor. 


"Stuart Lewis pe m: € picture continued from page 33 


outline. Re aig to he stimulus 
of the old £& ^»cester kech., Davis 
had gone -—se tly to the crawing 
on canvas, wt no other sketches 
made, *usimz tae whit- .-riace as 
a blackboar-" The tapes were used 
"for the pues ef temperarily iso- 
lating certas parts of he cem posi- 
tion so the t ev cam be treated 
separately sar time.” ‘They serve 
somewhat ta s me pume “2s co- 
ordinates between sea arth and 
sky" as the mssts cf scheoners in 
Davis’ earlie pectures. "E--se divi- 
sions," he sæsæd, “have usthing to 
do with goe- design. dynamic sym- 
metry or any xm of dec) - ~pettion 
like the gol—4 section." 

In the upsme: Eft were t— crosses 
set diagonal- ““o show tast some- 
thing is hap enmg. In some places 
the action = tese happenines is 
slow; in othe-« Ike the ge shape 
[at the lowe nht], it x hapoening 
fast.” At the As, whese ame plane 
‘overlapped a=rt=r, a slight ~eession 
was sometim=simdicated by = di-con- 
tinuous seqe »c——a place where a 
line continue from one clame te an- 
other with 2 sWght chanse a direc- 
tion. 

Several wels ater the caenges in 
the drawing em in th= astue of 
consolidatior -xher than revision. 


SUMMFR 10523 


The precise adjustments of linear di- 
recon, the gradual materializing of 
shases out of lines, were evidence 
of a severe discipline. Davis had 
been working six or seven hours each 
day “sitting or standing in front of 
the easel, with everything else ex- 
cluced." Once or twice there were 
in:er-uptions—"[ had to go uptown, 
thea the day's work was ruined.” 

* free, rectangular pattern, which 
now appeared in the center right, 
ha- been elaborated to make a tex- 
ture. Davis explained that this area 
coud be thought of “as having the 
vibraacy of water or light breaking 
over grass." "]t corresponds," he 
added, “to the textures that French 
artists often get through mixing sev- 
eral different grades of sand with 
paint." 

“ae word “ANY” appeared at the 
left. eut off by a wedge-like shape. 
"'Aav' is a good word because it 
could be anything or any other 
shape,” Davis said seriously. “The 
samw kind of action could have been 
proeaxced by using another pattern 
in ‘bet spot, but I like to use words 
as 3 variation in my subject matter, 
as lemg as they don't obtrude any 
meaning that would distract from the 
character of the rest of the picture.” 
In 3 later picture dealing with some 

















hans hofmann 


school of fine art—52 w. 8 st. new york 


summer session 
personally conducted 
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TSCHACBASOV — 


e SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 
e WOODSTOCK e NEW YORK 


Creative courses in Painting, Drawing, Composition, Etching and Ceramics with Tschacbasov 
in stimulating, beautiful surroundings. Beginners or Advanced Students. Living quarters. 
June 15th through August. Reservations by Week or for Season. Wonderful vacation in 
one of America’s most famous art colonies. Limited enrollment. Write today for complete 
information. TSCHACBASOV, Woodstock, N. Y. 
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CANAD McKellar Painting and Sculpture 
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B.S. and M.S. | 
Pree courses ir | PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
DESIGN OF THE FINE ARTS 
VISUAL The o:dest and most distinguished Fine Arts 
ini ard ) schoo! in the United States with a faculty 
—— ef netable artists offering professional 
PHOTOG- training in Painting, Sculpture, Sculpture 
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Ceramics, lllustration, Mural Decoration 


OF ILLINOIS INSTITUTE 
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ART end Graphics. Coordinated with tho Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania for the B.F.A., 
M.F.A. and B.S. in Education degrees. 


EDUCATION 
(M.S. only; 


Age limit, over 18 years. Summer Session. 
Catalegue. 


Summer Session begins June 24, 1953 
(in Art Education) 


Fall Term begins September 14, 1953 


Write for Catalog V. M. DODGE 


114 N. Broad St. Phila. 2, Pa. 


RAY-VOGUE 


SCHOOLS OF COMMERCIAL ART 


Professional training in Figure Drawing, Story 
Iiustration, Oil Painting, Airbrush, Design 
Lettering, Layout, Fashion Illustration, Pho- 
tegraphw. Coeducational. G.I. training avail- 
able. Attractive residence for girls. For entrances, 
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750 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1I, ILL. 
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IN DRAWING AND PAINTING 
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painting * graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 


Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


Three Year Curriculum Course in Design 
77 Full and Part Time Courses in DRAWING, 
PAINTING, GRAPHICS, SCULPTURE, CERAM- 
ICS, JEWELRY, ENAMELING, DESIGN, LET- 
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‘CLEVELAND 
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TRAINING 
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CLEVELAND $ ONIO 


— -GET A DEGREE IN ART 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Coeducational College of 
Practical Arts and letters, Courses leading to B.S., 
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Teacher Training, Interior Design. Individual guid- 

cance: Academie courses included. Catalog. Write 

ONALD L. OLIVER, Director of Admissions 

705 Commonwealth Ave, Boston 15, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
-{ Thorough professional training in 
Advertising, Fashion, interior, 
Fiat Design (textiles, walipa» 
pers, ete), Teacher training. 

Leading professional designers 
sarve as tritics. 3-year courses. Also B.S, degree 
through N.Y.U. Summer school. R.O.T.C. Approved 
JL for Veterans. Catalogs. 


Box N, 136 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
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of the same motifis, a pattern cad. im 
fact, fill the same position occupied 


here by “any.” 

Almost two months after the sie 
ture had been started, it was stil in 
the stage of a black-and-white draw- 
ing or “drawing with two intervals," 
as Davis called it. A diagonally 
placed cross, two irregular, intersect. 
ing shapes and a pattern of circles 
now animated the plane at the upper 
right--a space adjoining the circle 
and triple bars, which, being at the 
top, would probably be interpreted 
by most people as a sun and «loads. 
^I might have thought of it as sk» 
at some time," Davis said, "sut on 
the canvas now, it.simply rep»esents 
a different kind of activity." Ee add- 
ed, "I have now established tares 
different scales in the differen: inter- 
vals of the circular pattern, tse rec- 
tangular pattern and the checker- 
board square below." 

A solid cross and a nest of reetan- 
gles had replaced the earlier diag- 
onal lines, conforming, Davis somted 
out, in their new right-angulaer 208i 
tion to the direction imposed by the 
taped divisions. The interval c£ width 
set up in this top part of the picture 
was consistently carried out im the 
new motifs at the bottom: a fure 
8 in lower left, irregular rectangles 
adjoining it, and a variation or the 
cross motif just above the legend. 

The total effect of all these ehanges 
was to create actions, about ecualizeó 
in pull, in every part of the cavas. 
Davis speaks of actions rather than 
of space. Apparently a space is, to 
him, what happens in it (a voint of 
view that seems charactersti of 
American extroverted sensibiitv). 

Before colors were appliec ta the 
picture, the tapes were remeved as 
"their force in the operation had 
now been absorbed into the saapes 
and positions of the motifs hem- 
selves.” The final charcoal lines were 
brushed over with turpentire .o 4x 
them and chalk was rubbed sver the 
revised outlines. The lettermg was 
given thickness. 

Davis referred to the next stage as 
“working with six color intervels in- 
stead of two.” The word "intesvais" 
is crucial to understandirg here, 
since Davis does not use coler sither 
to stand for local colors of real 
things or to indicate recessioa He 
uses colors as positions in re ation to 
fixed extremes, much as a musician 
uses a progression of tones from high 
to low, in notes varied on the besis 
of set intervals. The particular color 
extremes that are set up--red to 
green, or blue to orange-—are less im- 
portant than the amount aid kinds 
of steps between them. That : why 
colors did not have to be determined 
in advance, but were decieec from 
day to day once the drawing was 
complete. 

Green was thought of as the calor 
of the over-all canvas in Rapt at 
Rappaport's. Whether it was sug- 
gested initially by the green traffic 
light or by a certain mood is irsele- 
vant to the work itself. At any rate, 
the green that Davis mixed —white 
with a bluish Rembrandt greser of 
the pthalocyanine type—-ovld be 
called a stop-light color. Using a 
sable brush about a halfisck wide, 
Davis applied this green, liberally di- 
luted with turpentine, to the argest, 
generally outside shape. Fe usually 
mixes all the colors needed or one 

e 





utility table on wheels. A second, 
auxiliary palette, also ona wheeled 
cart, is needed only when more than 
one picture is in progress at a time. 
Having mixed his initial piles of col- 
or—he never uses colors right out of 
the tube—he does not modify them 
further, but uses the same mixture 
throughout the picture. 

"The first spot of color you put 
down determines the logic of the 
possible sequences," he observed. 
With Davis the choice is bound to be 
an opposition rather than an imme- 
diate harmony. Thus red-orange was 
the next color used because "it was 
approximately, not exactly, the com- 
plement of the green." For this he 
mixed a little white with a cadmium 
red-orange (made by Roberson, an 
English firm). Again thinning the 
paint for the first coat, he brushed 
the color in the next largest plane. 
working carefully up to the edges of 
interior shapes. Occasionally he 
changed to a pointed sable brush for 
smaller shapes. 

The next decision, faced a day or 
so later, involved a complex of three 
planes top and right, which Davis 
considered related and “dominated 
by the idea of blue.” Although the 
uppermost area was the sky-associ- 
ated one, Davis said he chose blue 
(Winsor and Newton’s Permanent) 
simply because of its complementary 
relationship to the red-orange. The 
cooler crimson red (Rembrandt 
rose), which he later used in the 
background of the circular pattern, 
restored the other half of the com- 
plement, split in relation to the blue. 
The last large plane to be filled in, 
the ground for the rectangular pat- 
tern, became black. It was painted 
with a mixture of ultamarine and 
burnt umber, a blend which dries 
faster than prepared blacks. 

With main dispositions of color 
established, it remained only to com- 
bine them in varying degrees of vi- 
bration in the smaller shapes, from 
the quiet effect of blues and greens 
in the checkered square to the sharp 
contrast of the alternately green and 
white rectangles above. Tapes paint- 
ed with the colors were occasionally 
used to try out a certain shape and 
amount of contrast. 

The final step was to go over with 
a thicker coat of paint—unmixed 
with any medium—each separate col- 
or shape. The use of the same wide 
sable brushes left these areas with 
the crisp and smooth textured sur- 
face Davis prefers, since his textures 
are not in the paint, but in the 
shapes. 

As soon as the picture was finished 
it was sent off to the Whitney Mu- 
seum's 1952 annual exhibition of 
American painting, and Davis shortly 
afterward began a new picture with 
many of the same motifs as Rapt at 
Rappaport's. “Its the same thing as 
when a musician takes a sequence of 
notes and makes many variations on 
them." 

At the Whitney, spectators, as 
usual, read many different meanings 
into the picture with its enigmatic leg- 
end; and some of them reached the 
artist. “People always make analogies 
and they always differ, he com- 
mented. “You only get analogies, 
though, when there is something very 
real in the painting.” 
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Erwin Broner 
teaches 


most beautiful of 
the Balearic islancs 


: 1 
Monthly rate, includ. tu tion, room, board: $80. 
Ask for information: 
E. B. Calle Miranda 18, Ibiza, Spain, or 
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Gareerists; Hobbyists; Sbut-ins; Learn Know-How 
of Oiis. 12 Basie Homa-Lessons for Beginners; 
24 for Advanced Painte-s; or Random Refresher 
Course. All with Air Mat Critiques; Buy One by 
One. No time limit. Brochure free, $1 Brings Spe- 
cial Offer Trial Lesson Specify Course), List of 
Materials to. Buy and Cowr-Sight Tester. 


ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT 
Sea-Falcon Studie, Soc Harbor, N. Y., U.S.A 


eri e et A A HA tr i arr yt aa nrnna vmm ctam tent 


ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 


Advertising. Fashior illustration, Costume de- 
sign. Interior decoraing and design. Drawing, 
Oll Water color Stary illustration. B.F.A. de- 
gree and certificate, Veteran approved. Est. 
1925. Catalog. Anne 7. Abbott, Direeter, Bex 


ALNAN minnie Petram 


NESKOWHEGAH SCHOOL 
Mp AINTING AWD SCULPTURE» 


Faculty: Henry Varnur: Poor, Leonard Bocour, 
Sidney Simon, Jack 1avine, Milton Hebald, 
Visiting Artists: Karl Zerbe, Henry Koerner, 
Kurt Roesch, Reuben Rabin, Marguerite Zorach, 
William Zorach, Whar-en Esherick, and others. 


Starts July ist. GJ. A»proval. Request Bkit. N 
SEE SKOWHEGAN. MAINE 
MEXICO ' S eem 
INSTITUTO ALLENDE 
Accredited summer sources in arts and crafts; 
Spanish: Mexican histo y; field trips. 


Amazingly lew living cœts in Mexico's most beat- 
tiful colonial town. 


RICO LEBRUN, Leearer-critic through 1953. 


For an illustrated prosaestus: Stirling Dickinson, 
Institute Allende, Box 7, San Miguel AHende, 
Gte., Mexico. 


KENNEBUNKPORT MAINE 
WILLIAM FISHER SUMMERART SCHOOL 


Reeky Const « Fishing Ecats « New England Streets 


Gib e Waterzelor « Drawing 
[nioors-—Etele mg èe Handerafts 


JULY ist-- LABOR DAY 
Write for circular N 
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CHAUTAUQUA CRAFTS CENTER 


Crafts « Ceramics e Sculpture 
RUTH HUNIE RANDALL & H. RICHARD DUHME 





Syracuse University Credits © Summer Sports 
Symphony Orchester © Amateurs Invited 
Jory & Avcust > — For Caranoc Waite 

MRS. R, M. SKINNER Sec’y, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


nena 


Wm. C. Ehrig 


COURSES IN 


PAINTINGS x SEA 


EXCLUSIVELY 
312 Livingston 5¢., B'kiyn, N. Y. MA 5-377! 
VISITORS WE.COME TO EXHIBIT 


mi SESSION 


June 15 -August 22 


Landscape Trips, Studio Painting, 
Ceramics. Saxpture, Dramatics, 
Modern Dounce, Ballet. Catalog N 


COMBINE VACAT ON AND THE ARTS o 
SILVERMINE GUILD SCHOOL OF AR’ 


Silvermine Road Norwalk, Connecticut 
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CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTE 


REVINGTON ARTHUI 


OIL anc WATERCOLOR 
Syracuse University Credits + Summer Spor 
Symphony Orchestra + Amateurs Invited 
juty & Auvoust  * For Cataroc War 
MRS. R. M. SKINNER Sec'y, Chautauqua, N. ` 
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CAMBEIDGE-—«ad- in Engiand 
—Ne fire- oil paints any- 
where at any orice—cclors 
æ lasting lustre made with 
the best sb-ainadle oils and 
pments 


REGENCY — Vade i» England — 
b» Tudevaiue—15% lasger 
tmn starderd—sigments of 

v Fpzvenper-ermaace that are 

im pervect 5laee on every 

pe:ette At leading deers 

ewerywnere. Send for price 
l= and color dart. 


E-H-&^C FR EDRICHS CO. 


Since 
140 SULLIVAN STREET © MEW ORK 12, Y. 
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NOW READY 


PAGE 
CATALOG 


Arthur Brzwn& Bros. Eneyclopedia 
of Art and Drawing supplies! 
An ind spensa5lerefe-ence 
and purchasiag zuic= to: 
* Artist: Zupplies 
* Draft & Brewsg “Materials 
* Papers, Beards, Fads 
* Airbrishes & Comprasors 
* Craft Kiterzil: € Plastics 
* Picture Framez 
and hundre=s of other art --sentials 





FREE: Write en vow let=rhead— 
* u’ receive this valuable 
catalog at *» charge. —2-2 


ARTHUR EROWN 
2 West 46-9 Sp. 
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SCHOOL GUIDE 


Supplementing last month's listing of 
summer courses, this is an index of 
where some of the better-known art- 
ists are to be found this summer. 
Where the name oí a school does not 
appear, the artist has established his 
own school. 


P. A. Adams, Carnegie Coll. of Fine Arts, 
Pittsburgh, Fa. 

Glen E. Alps, Univ. of Wash., Seattle, Wash. 
Garo Ántreasian, Herron Art Sch., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Alexander Archipenko, New York, N. Y. 
Victor M. Arnautojf, Stanford Univ., Stan- 
ford, Calif. 

Revington Arthur, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Sil- 
vermine, Conn. , i 
Lee Atkyns, Washington, D. C. 

Harry Ballinger, Rockport, Mass. 

E. Zabriskie Banta, Rockport, Mass. 
George Barber, Stony Creek, Conn. 

Xavier Barile, New York, N. Y. 

Will Barnet, Art Students League, New York, 
N. T, 

John R. Beckwith, Kendall Sch., Grand 
Kapids, Mich. 

Angelo di Benedetto, 
Denver, Colo. 

Ture Bengtz, Lenox, Mass. 

Aaron Berkman, YWHA, New York, N. Y. 
Emil Bisttram, Bisttram Sch., Taos, N. M. 
Arnold Blanch, Univ. of Minn., Duluth, 
Minn.; Woodstock, N. Y. 

Leonard Bocour, Skowhegan, Me. 

Robert Brackman, Noank, Conn. 

Rex Brandt, Corona-del-Mar, Calif. 

Erling B. Brauner, Leelenau Sch., Leland, 
Mich. 

G. R. Brigham, Anson Cross Sch., E. Booth- 
bay, Me. 

Erwin Broner, Ibaza Balearas, Spain 

Gwen Burgess, State Coll., Tempe, Ariz. 
Dell Forrest Burrill, N. Brookfield, Mass. 
Peter Busa, Provincetown, Mass. 

Jo Cain, Kingston, R. I. 

Donald Cameron, Banff, Alberta, Can. 
Mary P. Charlton, Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Jean Charlot, Univ. of Hawaii, Honolulu 
Paul Chidlaw, Art Acad., Cincimnati, Ohio 
Minna Citron, New York, N. Y. 

William Collins, Albright Art Sch., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Joseph Cox, Univ. of Fla., Tarpon Sprgs., Fla. 
George Cress, Univ. of Chattanooga, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Morris Davidson, Provincetown, Mass. 
Victor de Pauw, Easthampton, N. Y. 
Stirling Dickinson, Instituto Allende, San 
Miguel Allende, Mex. 

John Dietrich, Highlands Univ., Las Vegas, 
N. M. 

Phil Dike, Corona-del-Mar, Calif. 

William Dole, Univ. of Calif., Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Myrwyn Eaton, Positano, Italy 

Camilio Egas, New Sch., New York, N. Y. 
William €. Ehrig, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

W.W. England, Acad. of Creative Arts, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

L. Ewing, Hill & Canyon Sch., Santa Fe, 
N. M. 

Edward Farmer, Stanford Univ., Stanford, 
Calif. š 

Jerry Farnsworth, N. Truro, Mass. 

Carol J. Feldsted, Fine Arts Center, Colo- 
rado Springs. Colo. 

Keith Finch, Kann Inst., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Joseph Fiore, Black Mtn. Coll., Black Mtn., 
N. C. 

George H. Fisher, Crafts Guild, Holland, 
Mich. 

William Fisher, Kennebunkport, Me. 
Antonio Frasconi, New Sch., New York, 
N. Y. 

Yun Gee, Diamondism, New York, N. Y. 
Peter Gilleran, Albright Art Sch., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Trude Guermonprez, Calif. Coll. 

Crafts, Oakland, Calif. 

Lez L. Haas, Taos Field Sch., Taos, N. M. 
Martha Harnish, Huckleberry Mtn., Hender- 
sonville, N. C. 

Milton Hebald, Skowhegan, Me. 

Frank Stanley Herring, Burnsville, N. C. 
Hinna, Rome, Italy 

Hans Hofmann, Provincetown, Mass. 
Andrew Hofmeister, State Coll., Pullman, 
Wash. 

R. T. Hyde, Carnegie Coll. of Fine Arts, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Walter Isaacs, Univ. of Wash.. Seattle, Wash. 
Joseph Jablonski, Marshall Coll., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

Ella F. Jackson, Truro, Mass. 

Demetrius Jameson, Ore. State Coll., Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 

Enit Kaufman, Manchester, Vt. 

Kawa, State Univ., Tallahassee, Fla. 

Peter Kerr, Nantucket, Mass. 

Dong Kingman, Columbia Univ., New York, 
N. Y. 

Vance Kirkland, Univ. of Denver, Denver, 
Colo. 

Henry Koerner, Skowhegan, Me. 
Al-xander Kreisel, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 
Richard Lahey, Ogunquit, Me. 

Robert Laurent, Ogunquit, Me. 

R. Leacock, State Coll., Greeley, Colo. 


Fine Arts Center, 


Art & 





Robert Lee, Acad. of Adv. Art, San Fram- 
cisco, Calif. 

Jack Levine, Skowhegan, Me. 

Edmund Lewandowski, State Univ., Talla- 
hassee, Fla, 

Monty Lewis, Sch. of Fine Arts, Coronade, 
Calif. 

Seymour Lipton, New Sch., New York, N. Y. 
Robert McClellan, Wide Water Studio, New 
Hope, Pa. 

David McCosh, State Coll., Bozeman, Moni. 
John McCrady, McCrady Art Sch., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Jack McLartyn, Mus. Art Sch., Portland, 
Gre. 

Boris Margo, Provincetown, Mass. 

J. Mariani, State Coll., Greeley, Colo. 
Reginald Marsh, Art Students League, New 
York, N. Y, 

Fletcher Martin, Claremont, Calif. 
Sigmund Menckes, Woodstock, N. Y. 

Ethel P. Merlis, Lenox Art Sch., Lenox 
Mass. 

Francis Merritt, Haystack Mtn., Liberty, Me 
Arnold Mesches, kann Inst., Los Angeles 
Calif. 

William Meyerowitz, E. Gloucester, Mass. 
Edward Millman, Woodstock, N. Y. 
André Minaux, St. Paul-de-Vence, France 
Wallace Mitchell, Cranbrook Acad., Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. 

Randall Morgan, Positano, Italy 

Waldo Murray. Carbee Sch., Boston, Mass. 
Elias Newman, Rockport, Mass. 
Joseph Newman, Rockport, Mass. 
Stefan Novak, Univ. of Calif., 
Calif. 

Benito Nuno, Artists Coop., New York, N. Y. 
Amédée Ozenfant, New York, N. Y. 

Ralph M. Pearson, Nyack, N. Y. 

Fritz Pfeiffcr, Provincetown, Mass. 

L. M. Phoenix, Phoenix Sch. of Des., New 
York, N. Y. 

George Picken, Columbia Univ., New York, 
N. Y.; Tyringham, Mass. 

James Pinto, Instituto Allende, San Mizuel 
Allende, Mex. 

Henry Varnum Poor, Skowhegan, Me. 
John Poore, Univ. of N. M., Albuquerque, 
N. M. 

Roland Pierson Prickett, Sag Harbor, N. Y. 
André Racz, St. Paul-de-Vence, France 
Canio Radice, Univ, of Ill., Chicago, Ill. 
Joseph Raskin, Woodstock, N. Y. 

Frank J. Reilly, Art Students League, New 
York; Woodstock, N. Y. 

Anton Refregier, Inst. of Art, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Louis Ribak, Taos, N. M. 
Norman Rice, Syracuse 
N: X. 

James Richter, Provincetown, Mass. 

Viktor Ries, Calif. Coll. Arts & Crafts, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Hugo Robus, Columbia Univ., New York. 
B T. 

Kurt Roesch, Skowhegan, Me. 

Umberto Romano, E. Gloucester, Mass. 
Reuben Rubin, Skowhegan, Me. 

Gordon Samstag, Amer. Art Sch., New York, 
N. Y. 

Sarkis Sarkisian, Soc. of Arts & Crafts, De. 
troit, Mich. 

Jacques Schnier, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Elmer Schooley, Highlands Univ., Las Vegas, 
N. M. 

Arthur Schwieder, New York, N. Y. 
Millard Sheets, Claremont, Calif. 

Harry Shoulberg, Hampton Bays, N. Y. 
Arthur Silz, New York, N. Y. 

Sidney Simon, Skowhegan, Me. 

Cyril Sloane, Tyringham, Mass. 

Kenneth Smith, Herron Art Sch., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Oliver Smith, Rockport, Mass. 

Robert Smith, Art Acad., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Raphael Soyer, Amer. Art Sch., New York, 
Ns. Y. 

Stamos, Cummington, Mass. 

Harry Sternberg, Art Students League, New 
York. N. Y. : 
Gail Symon, Silvermine, Conn. 

Joseph Szeghy, Cooper Sch., Cleveland. Ohio 
George Thomas, Univ. of N. H., Durham, 
N. H 

William Townsend, Banff, Alberta, Can. 
Nahum Tschacbasov, Woodstock, N. Y. 
Elsa Ulbricht, Saugatuck, Mich. 

Hans Vetter, Carnegie Summer Sch., Salz- 
burg, Austria 

Esteban Vicente, Black Mtn. Coll., Black 
Mtn., N. C. 

Vaclav V ytlacil, Fine Arts Center, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Merle Wachter, Mexico City Coll., Mexico, 
D. F. 

John Wheat, Silvermine, Conn. 

Eugene Wiecz, Washington Univ., Washing- 
ton, B. C. 

Frans Wildenhain, Sch. for Amer. Crafts. 
men, Rochester, N. Y. 

Roland Wise, Univ. of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 
Can. 

Emerson Woelffer, Fine Arts Center, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

Stanley Woodward, Rockport, M&ss. 
Stanley Mare Wright, Stowe, Vt. 

Matthew Wysocki, Silvermine, Conn. 
Richard Yip, Coll. of the Pacific, Stockton. 
Calif. 

Karl Zerbe, Skowhegan, Me. 

Marguerite Zorach, Skowhegan, Me.e 
William Zorach, Skowhegan, Me. 
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PORTOMASTE 


The New Model “B” 





The 
Portomaster 
opened 


NUES 


This is the Combination 


Easel-Sketch box 
you have always wanted.. 


$ for $ you get more value in : 
Por*emaster than buying three sepa 
rate units. Carry it all in one hanc 
wits a good-looking, lightweight 
sturdy Portomaster. 


The ?5rtomaster folds 
into « compact unit 
tnat is easily carried 
cnd simple to set up. 





See it at your Art Supply Dealer 


New Model "B" complete . 
Model “B” without legs. 
Legs for model "B" 


$26.90 
16.95 
9.95 


All Prices F.O.B. Factory 


FREE Illustrated Booklet ! 


—  —  — — — 


PORTOMASTER COMPANY | 
1418 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
| 
| 


GENTLEMEN: 


Pease send me your illustrated 
»ooxlet on the PORTOMASTER EASEL. | 
SKETCH BOX. 


NAME 
STREET | 
CITY STATE | 


Fine Printing 
Is an Art. 


ARTNews is an 


Example of 


Fine Printing. 


By 


Western Newspaper 


Union 
304 East 45th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


“Everything Under 
One Roof” 





THE MALE FIGURE 


E p onetopiun with rare distinction! 


12 young models in 12 ac- 
. tual original photos, beau- 
tifully posed. SERIES '7. 
Complete catalog included, 
Premium Super Air 

a Finish (sepia) Mail 
4"x5" $2.00 $3.00 18e 
5V2"x7" 4.00 6.00 30¢ 
8"xl0^" 10.00 14.00 60¢ 
ALSO! 35 mm. full-color 
transparencies, 10 singles 
and duals, $5.00. Air 12€. 


WESTERN 
PHOTOGRAPHY GUILD 
Box 280! Denver I, Colo. 


RAME 


F CARVED & COMPOSITION 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO 
ARTISTS AND DEALERS 
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BLONDELLE FRAME CORP. 


JU 6-4132 


153 West 56th St., N. Y. C. 


DO LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS — 


The easy way! -< ! 
Just send us the photo — we will 
reproduce it — in perfect detail — 
on canvas, mounted and ready to 
paint, in any size. 

Ask for circular D. 


CLARK & FREED 25W. 23 St.N.Y. 






WOOD CARVING TOOLS 


From Germany — Finest Quality 


Send for Brochure 


ALEXANDER'S SCULPTURAL SUP. 


305 East 31 TA New York 16 



















NEW SOURCES, 


NEW 


MATERIALS 





Drafting table with a top-raising 
device which disappears upon adjust- 
ment into the legs will be appreciated 
by artists who dislike catching their 
legs on awkward projections and 
admire a strongly functional appear- 
ance. This item, called the “Stacor 





Lifetime 4-Post Draftmaster," comes 
in four different sizes all with the 
same height of 37 inches, and is 
made of steel finished in grey enamel 
except for the top, which is made of 
finished softwood lined with zinc- 
plated steel end-cleats to keep it 
true. The entire top is hinged and 
may be easily removed. A two- 
drawer auxiliary unit, which fits un- 
der the tool drawer, takes additional 
drafting paraphernalia. For further 
information, write to: Stacor Equip- 
ment Co. (F-8), 768-778 East New 
York Ave., Brooklyn 3, N. Y. 


Fountain pen, made in Germany. 
has interchangeable nibs specially 
designed for lettering and stenciling, 
for freehand drawing and sketching 
and for technical drawing. Seven 
nibs are available, each in severa! 
widths; three feeds can also be inter- 
changed to govern the thickness of 
the drawing ink. A special compass 
attachment adapts it to drawing 
curves. For a booklet describing the 
"Pelican Graphos" pen and illustrat- 
ing its range of application, write the 
American importer and distributor: 
Arthur Brown, Inc., 2 West 46th St. 
(F-7), New York, N. Y. 


Color slides of painting and archi- 


and ceramics are available » to ciuis 
tional institutions and collectors. The 
slides have been taken in majer 
European art galleries; and the archi- 
tectural examples, in the U. S. and 
Europe. For information and cata- 
logue lists, write: The Francis G. 
Mayer Art Color Slides, Inc. (F-9), 
236 East 50th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Industrial items: Stainless steel 
coating is now for the first time 
available in ten colors. Derived from 
the same formula as a regular steel 
coating—both make use of a vinvl 
plastic vehicle—this new material 
has pigment added. *Steelast" is de- 
scribed as the toughest film ever 
tested in this manufacturer's labora- 
tories: impervious to moisture, re- 
sistant to most chemicals, odorless 
and non-toxic. Its suggested uses are 
for maintenance of machinery, pipes, 
etc.—but sculptors may be inter- 
ested, too. It can be sprayed, brushed 
or dipped and dries in about an 
hour. For more information, write: 
Wesley K. Nash Co., 1218 Olive St. 
( F-3), St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Quick copier for office use may in- 
terest designers, commercial artists 
and others who need duplicates of 
drawings or text quickly and often. 
The “Verifax Printer," a compact 

a 


unit slightly larger than a type- 
writer, makes copies by a system of 
matrix sheets and special print paper 
(though certain other paper stocks 
also can be used) which are moved 
through a series of lamp banks and 
activator solution baths in the ma- 
chine. For more details about this 
item, write: Industrial Sales Division, 
Eastman Kodak Co. (F-4), 343 State 
St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Type face, called *Quillscript," has 
just been announced by the Ameri- 
can Type Founders. Styled to work 
well with traditional faces, the new 
design is available in about a dozen 
alternate characters and in sizes 
from 14 to 48 point. It was designed 
by Tommy Thompson and is an 
adaptation of calligraphic script te 
modern type demands. For a speci- 
men sheet and details, write: Frank 
Gerhart, Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion Mgr., American Type Foun- 
ders, Inc. (F-2), 200 Elmora Ave., 
Elizabeth B, N. J. 

Pickling acid inhibitor known as 
"Rodine" is used in industrial proc- 
esses to improve the appearance of 
surfaces of pickled metal and to con- 
serve supplies of acid. It is offered 
to the experimentally-minded graphic 
artist as a means of preventing the 
formation of hydrogen bubbles from 
acid over the surface of an etching 
plate. It also slows up the biting 
speed of.the acid. For a descriptive 
folder, write: American Chemical 


Paint Co. (F-6), Ambler, Pa. 


Sculptors’ tools have just been de- 
veloped in a new design, said to be 
more versatile than traditional ones. 
A precision instrument, the “Craf- 
tool" can be used both for modeling 
and carving. A double-ground knife 
edge of hardened, high-temper steel 
suits it for carving plaster, clay or 
wax. It can also be used for wheel, 
shaving and detail work, and—un- 
like wire tools—the knife edge is 
said to prevent "drag." The bal- 
anced handle is made of aluminum. 
Sets come in a canvas roll kit. For 
sizes and prices, write: Craftools, 
Inc., 401 Broadway (F-5), New York 
13, N. X. 


Pen cleaner is a new item for illus- 
trators, designers, architects and 
others who use drawing inks. A six- 
ounce jar of pen cleaner equipped 





Screw 


with a cap, holds a plastic 
strainer with a rod projecting above 
the liquid. Pen and airbrush parts or 
drafting instruments can be dropped 
into the cleaner, swished up and 
down and retrieved without splashes 
or stained fingers. For information 


on the “Higgins Pen Cleaner,” 
write: Waterston & Fried, Inc. ( F-1), 


347 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


World's Outstanding Phwsique Photographer 
3 


Masterpieces of th» Male Figure 


An invaluable zsd to ART 
STUDENTS, ART TEACHERS, 
SCULPTORS, PAJNTERS, etc. 


Catalog No. 9 priced at 
$1.00 (which includes a 
beautiful 5x7 study) or 
Catalogs 3 to 9 inclusive 
fer $6.00. Complete set 
effer of SEVEN cata- 
legs includes FREE one 
*?x!0 enlargement of 
“THE ARCHER.’’ 
Catalogs may also be\ 
purchased separately at } 
Şi each. 


Dept. AN4I 


AL URBAN 


€06 East 73 Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 
REgent 7-4295 
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artists’ exhibition frames 
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Available at All Good Art Shops 
CANSON 


"MI - TEINTES’’ 


The Remarkable Colored Paper For 
TEMPERA - CASEIN - PASTEL 


THE MORILLA CO. New York 10, N. Y. 
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Number 52 
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GARBER S 
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Frames * Canvas * Oils 
Brushes * Books * etc. Ne Ave. 





ART SBPPLIES 


At Reascnable Prices 
52" x 6 yd. Duck Canvas.......... $9.95 
45" x 6 yd. Linen Canvas......... $15.00 
Write for Samples and Price List 
Mal! eheek wita order (no C.0.D.) 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 


42 THIRD AVE (nr 11th St.) NEW YORK 3 
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WHERE 


AND WHEN 


TO EXHIBIT. 





Essex, Conn. Art Assn. July 426, dan'l 
Exhib. Ail mediums. Jury Awards. Entries 
June 28-29. Mrs. E. G. Chaiker, Easex Sq., 
Essex, Conn. 

Kansas City, Mo., Nelson Gall. Oct. 26-Nov. 
14. Mid- Amer. Artists Ass'n Ann'l Exhib. Open 
to all artists rea. of Kansas, Mo,, Okla., Ark., 
Neb., lewa. Ptg., sculp., graphics. Jury. 81,000 
in purchases, awards. Vincent Campanella, 
Mid-America Artists, 4415 Warwick Bivd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

New York, N. Y., Creative Gall. June-August. 
Ana'i Exhib. All mediums. Prizes. Ann Bridg- 
man, 13 E. 57th St., N. Y. 

Ogunquit, Me. Art Center. July 1-Sept. T. 
dnai Nari Exhib. Open to all Amer. artists. 
Prizes. Fee $10. Entries due lune 10. N. Va. 





Cummington School of the Arts. Cumming- 
ton, Mass. Scholarships for painters, musi- 
cians, writers for 1953 session. July 6-Aug. 16. 
Write Stamos, 80 West 82ed St., N. Y. 

Fulbright Traveling Scholarships. Apply 
Institute of International Education. 1 E. 67th 
Emily Lowe Award. Open io. Amer. artists, 


THE 


Akron, Ohio, Art Insi.: Textiles, to June 28; 
Ohio dwgs., lune 23-July 13. 

Albany, N. Ya, inst. of Hist. & Art: Regional 
exhib. io June 7; W. Schmidt, June 9.22: 
G. Williams, June 23-July 6. 

Andover, Mass, Addison Gall: M. & P. 
Morgan, to. June 12; Art schs., USAn daly 
16-Sept. 28. 

Athens, Ohio, Chubb Gail. : Ohio Falley odis, 
luly 1.31. 

Baltimore, Md., Mus. of Art: Yunkers, to 
june 14; Lautrec dithos, to lune 21; Postwar 


Werk, to Aug. 15; Cont. prints, to Aug. 30. 
Walters Art. Gall: Life oj Romons, to June 
21; Greek figurines, June 2T-Aug. 31. 

Beverly Hiis, Caiif,, Perls: Calder, to June 
13, 

Birmingham, Ala., Mus. of Art: Amer, Ind D 
Mauzey, lithos., to June 27. 

Bloomfield Hills, Micha, Cranbrook Acad.: 
Brit. design, July 15-Aug. 16. 

Heston, Mass. Inst. of Cont. Art: Sireni, 
Marini, to June 6; Cox, Jane 9.30. Mus. of 
Fine Arts; Egyptian expedition, July 14.Sept. 
20. Shore Studio: Cont. Amer, to Aug. 3l. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Albright Gail.: Pattern, to 


| June 7; What is ptg. ?, June 17-Sept. 1. 


Chattanooga, Tenna Art Ass'n.: Cont, 


stained glass, to June 14. 


| Chieago, Hl., Art Inst.: Kaminski photos, te 
duly 1; Finterbotham Coll, to June 28; 


Tyler woodeuts, to June 26; Tseng Yu Ha, 
Corpron photos, July 15-Sept. i; Brundage 
Coll, to Aug. 31. Arts Club: De Botton, to 


june 14. Bordelon: Rotenberg, to June 30. 
| Boutique Fantasque: Okamura, to June 12; 


Ryan, June 13-26: W'iton, lune 27-July 10. 
HW. Brown: Malcher, to Jane 19; Bland, lune 





i 20-July 3. Chicago Gall.: Cont, Amer., to June 
: 30. Etcetera Gall.: Eklind, to June 30. Frum- 
























ni Cont. Amer.. to June 36. Holmes Studio: 
. Hoffman, ta July 23. Linn: MeCobb, to 


; une 30. Main St. Gall.: De Botton, to June 


. Marshall Field: Cont. Fr. to June 36. 
Merchandise Mart: Brit. des., June 9-30, Nel- 





sen Gah.: Livingston, to June 15. Oehl. 
hiager: Cont. Amer.. to June 30, Palmer 


Touse: Cont. Fr, prints, to July 30. Public 
ibrary: Leonardo, to June 29. Riccardo Rest.: 
iGeson, to June 30. Ryan: Lendis, to June 
T30 Studio: Neiman, to June 19: Cont. 


mer. Jane 20-July 31. Inst. of Tech.: 
emus, to. June 15. 
vincinnati, Ohio, Art Mus.: Norwegian 


ints, to lune 18: Ohio wter. to lune 30: 
to prints, june 17-Aug, 2; Whistler prints, 
ig. 5-Sept. 9. 

vteveland Ohio, Mus. af Art: Arts, crafts, 
Jane 14: Gaertner, June 23-Aug. 2. 

lerado Springs, Cole., Fine Arts Center: 
ah artists, to June 28: Kachinas, to Aug. 31, 
lumbia, S. C. Mus. of Art: Scalamandré, 
Fane 30; Penna. Garman arts, crafts, June 
July 19: Graphics, July 1.30. 

Mumbus, Ohio, Gall. of Fine Arts: Amer, 
nguard, lune 13-July 4; Ohie wrers., ce- 
wenucs, July 10-Aug. 2. 

"enver, Colo., Art, Mus.: Western ann'., 
se 15-July 30; Indian ari, to Aug. 31. 
tetroit, Mich., Inst. of Arts: Mich. artists, 
a July 30; Ford.Times comp., to Get. 4. 
Basex, Conn., Art Ass'n: Albers, June 12.28; 
aml exhib. July 4.26: Members, July 30. 
g 16; Pops, Aug. I8-Sept. 5. 

riford. Conna Wadsworth Atheneum: 
riations, to June 7; Albers, July @-Aug. 2; 
us. July 24-Sept. 4. 


COMPETITIONS, SCHOLARSHIPS 


German theater, June 28-July 19; Maty ae 


yana, Dir., art Center, Ogunquit, Me. 
Providence, R. I. Art Club. June 23-Sepi. 
20. Summer Exhib. Open to all artists. Oil, 
wter.. gouacae. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Jure 
20. Provideace Art Club, 11 Thomas St, 
Providence, R. I. 

Springfield, HL, State Fair. Aug. 14-23. Mid- 
west Ldsep. Exhib. Open to artists of Ohie, 
Ind., Mich., Ky., Mo., Iowa, Wis, IH. OR, 
wier. $2,000 prizes. No fee. Entries due Aug. 
1. D. C. Robertson, Hlinois State Fair, Spring. 
held, il. 

Youngstown, Ohio, Butler Art Ínst. aiy 4. 
Sept. 2. Midyear Exhib. Open to all Amex. 
artists, Oil, wter. Jury, prizes. Fee $2. Ere 
tries due Jure 7. Jos. C. Butler, Dir., Butler 
Art Inst., Youngstown, Ohio. | 





23-35 years, ik: N. Y. Four purchase awards. 
Ward Egglesten, 161 W. 571h St, N. Y. 
Fiber, Clay & Metal, Open conp. in ceramics, 
metal. textiles, wood, jewelry, enamels, Spain» 
sored by St. Paul Gall. & Sch. of Art. Entry 
fee, Comp. closes Oct. 15. Apply St. Paul Gall. 
& Sch. of Art, 476 Summit Aven St. Paul, 
2, Minn. 


EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


Houston, Texas, Mus. of Fine Arts: Seela. 
mandré, June 7-28: Remingion Coll., Jule I. 
Aug. 31. 

Kansas City, Mo., Nelson Gaill: Kester, 


Cuban ptrs., ta June 10; Hallmark, to Jene 


30; Sharon. Puy 1-41. 

Los Angeles, Laiif., Bayne: Dante, to Jane 
20. County Mus: L. A. & vicinity, to June 21: 
Sutherland, Moore, June 19-]uly 19; Morisot 
& circle. July 10-Aug 9; Rouault, July 1- Aug. 
31; Cont, farl dwgs, Aug. 18-Sept, 20. Lam- 
dau: Pinte, to Sunc 20; Schtreier, June 22-July 
ll. Lynch: Com. Amer., to Aug. 31. 
Manchester, N, H., Currier Gall.: Kieg, ta 
June 13; Deummer. June 28-Puly 19. 
Milwaukee, Wisa Open Studio: Cont. dmer., 
June 13-july 4. 

Minneapolis, linn., inst. of Arts: Mono. 
types, to July 5. Matisse bronzes, Klee, dugs, 
July 7.Sept. 7. Wiaiker Art Center: Classic 
irad., Mevini Scuip., to July 3. 

Montclair, N. J, Ari Mus.: Natl Acad., Jane 
7-28. 
Montreal, Canada, Mus. of Fine Arts: Lag- 
irec, to June 28. 

Newark, N. Ja, Sus.: Jap. prints. to Aug. 3i. 
New Haven, Conn. Yale Art Gall: Colis, 
Yale '33, June 4.28. 

Northampton, Massa Smith Coll: Lamont 
ell., to June 16. 

Norwalk, Conn, Sivermine 
Eng. exhib., Juns 12-July 6. 
Pasadena, Calif, Av Inst. ; Kuntz, to lune 
30. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Art Alliance: J. Hook. 
binder, to June 7; Wier, Cluh, June 10.Aug. 
19. Coleman: Coat. French, to Aug. 3E. De 
Braux: Cont. French, to Aug. 30. Little Gall. + 
Cont. Amer., to Aug. 30. Mus. of Art: Gees 
Coll., to Sept. 30. 2 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Arts & Crafta Center: Every. 
nan show, June &July 3. 

Portland Øre. Art Mus.: Russo, to June 14; 
Gunn, June 15.]uiy 9: Northwest pig. sceulp., 
June 23.Aug. 30: Oregon wiers. Holimeek, 
July 10-Aug. 2: fap. art. Cunningham, Hail, 
Branson, Aug. 5.30. Kharouba Gall: Cone. 
Amer, to Aug. 30. 
Provincetown, Mass., 
Amer. June 10.Sept. 10, 
Providence, R. Lh, Art Club.: Summer ex. 
hib., June 23.Sept. 20, 

Richmond, Va. Mus. of Fine Arts: Hiro. 
shige, to June 4; Perm. Coll., June 8-Sept. 13. 


Guild: 


New 


Kootz: Cont. Fr 


Rockland, Me., Farnsworth Mus.: Neselson, 


to June 30: Detwiler N. Thomas, July 1.31; 
Etnier, Fisher, Aug. 1.31, 

Sacramento, Calif., Crocker Gabl: Rice. to 
June 30; Selec. fram coil., July i-Aug. 30. 

St. Louis Mo., Civ Art Mus: dme, WEES 
H'klyn print anm'í, Jane 7.28; Missourians, 
July 30.27: Matisse prints, July 5-31. 

St. Paul, Minn. World Art: Havens, to 
June 15; Cont. Ámer., June 17-Aug. 31. 

San Francisco, Califa, Area Arts: F. S. 
Reynolds, to June 20; Davis, June 23-Iuiy 18; 
Brooks, July 21. Auz. 15. City of Paris: Cont. 
Amer, to Aug. 31. Graves: Cont. Amer. to 
Aug. 31. Gray's Mezzanine: Kutecki, June 8. 
July 3i Glouna, Gsaham, Aug. 3-28. Gumps: 
Cont, Amer, to Aug. 31, Kinguba: Cont. 
dmer. to Aug. 33. Maxwell: Cont. Amer. to 
Aug. 31. Mus. of Art: Melver-Pereira, to June 
ei; Invi dwg., to july 12; Léger, June 13. 
Aug. 30; Fatsuris, Steuben glass, July 15- 
Aug. 16: Baizerman, sculp,, Aug. 16-Sept. 13; 
Orozco. Aug. 28-Seot. 13. Palace of Leg. af 
Honor: Arms & Armor, to June 7; MeCWedeil, 
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ARTISANS GALLERY 


Watercolors by 


CARTA 


Mon. thru Sat. 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
32 West 58th Street, New York. 












Mnt ae erre naa m t A erret 


GARBELL (Pos), KANIUK 
KHAUSKOPF, VYTLACEI 








DE BRAIN, ENSOR, VLAMINCK 





NOLDE, KIRCHNER (Sculpture 
thru July 26 


FEIGL GALLERY 


601 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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MODERN FRENCH 
PAINTINGS E 


GALLERIES 
32 E. 58 ST., N.Y.C. 
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PAINTINGS And 
SCULPTURE 








"nu JUNE 3-17 
Pj CHAPELLIER 22,57; 


Lithographs 


May 25-dune 6 


Tke CONTEMPORARIES 


95€ MADISON AVENUE AT 75 STREET 
E invite the new collectors. 
" of American Art to attend: 
our 2nd Annual Group Exhibit | 
Extended thru. | 
JUNE 30 
rotating group July |. 
& Aug. =f 


50 e. 34 st. : 
& 20th Centu 























E 



















. BRUNO CASSINARI 
JAN COX 


.— IRVING KRIESBERG 
ALTON PICKENS 




















XIX. & XX CENTURY 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 

















‘Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: TEmpleton 8-2740 ` œ 


anam ra uat n 





ESKIMO CARVINGS 


GIMPEL FILS 


.50 SOUTH MOLTON STREET W.1. 
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odo June 30. Rabow i Cont. Amer., to Aug, 31. 
Studio 44: Bailey, to June 18; Modena, June 


| Galerie Moderne, 49 W., 53 


20-July 16; Cont, Amer., July 19-Aug. 51. De 
Young Mus: M. Pollack, prints, to June 30; 
Sutherland, Moore, July 29-Aug. 30. 

San Jose, Califa Rosivrucian Mus: Cont. 
tapestries, June 425; Tretchikoff. July 1-31. 
British ptgs., Aug. 1-30, 
San Marine, Calif., 
Daniell, to Aug. 3h. © 
Santa Barbara, Calif., Mus. of Act: Steuben 
glass, June 9-28. 

Santa Fe, N. M., Mas. of N. M.: Reynolds, 
Rednick, Stevenson, to June 221 Porter, Ellis. 
Wells, Ganthiers, June 22. July 133 Harper, 
Tait. Dolmith, Bambrook, July 13.30: Indian 
artists, to July 30; N. M. artists, Aug. 2-Sept. 
13. 

Sarasota, Fla., Art Ass'n: Florida artists, 
June 28-July 26. 

Seattle, Wash., Art Mus.: Sutherland, Moore, 
to June 7: Jap. pige scuipa Joly 9-Aug. 9. 
Dusanne Gall: Chinese, Jap. pige lune 15- 
July 30 i 

Springfield, Il., State Fair: Midwest ldscps., 
to Aug. 14-23. 

Springfield, Mass., Interiors: Avery, to Jane 
10: Cont, Amer., June 12-Aug. 30. 


Huntington — Lib.: 


THE EXHIBITION. CALENDAR 





Toledo, Ohio, Mus. of Art: Coronation ex- 
hib. to Aug. aL C l $ 
Toronto, Canada, Ar Gall: Canadian, 
Europ. artists, to Sept. 1. l ` 
Tulsa, Okid., Philbrook Art Center: Indian 
ptg., to June 30. e 
Washington, D. Co, Corcoran Gall: Nash, 
June B-Aug. 3l. Nat'l Gall: Robinson Collu 
to June 14; Dale Coll, to Aug. 31. Obelisk 
Gall: Cont. Amer., to Aug. 31. Phillips Gall.: 
Morisat & circle, to Jane 30. Washington 
Univ.: Jap. prints, to Jane 14. Whyte: Cont. 
Amer., to Aug. 3]. Smithsonian fast.: Wash. 
weer, club, June 7-28. 

Wellfleet, Mass., Mayo Hill Gall: Ironside, 
Stein, june 27.July 17; Stuempfig, Aug. B 
Sept. 2. 

Winnipeg, Canada, Art Gall: Stegemen. 
André, to June 19; Canadians from Paris, Jane 
24-Jaly 24. 

Worcester, Mass, Art Mos.: Recent print 
acquis., June 6. July 20; Cont. Jap. ptg prints, 
uly 28-Sept. 20. 

Woodstock, N. Y., Ganso: Cont. Amer. to 
Aug. 31. Rudolph Gall: L. Blanch, to June 
15: Cont. Amera June 1T-Aug. 31. 
Youngstown, Ohio, Builer Inet : Midyear 
exhib., July 4-Sept. 8. 


New York City Exhibitions are of paintings unless otherwise specified, 


3€, Ass 63 E. 3na Lans, to lune 6 
Sadron wkshop, to June 13 


Anal comp., Jane 22-Juiy & 
AFE, 50 E. 34 2... Cont. Amer. to June S 


Rotating group, Jaky 1-Aug, 30 
Amer. Acad., Audubon Ave. & i56 St. 
Members, prizes, purchases, to June 27 
Artisans, 32 W. 58 . Cont. Amer., to Aug. 3€ 
Artists’ Gall. 851 Lex.. 5. Berman, to Jane & 
Aikman, June 4-26 
Art Students League, 215 W. 37 
Concours, June 3-Ang. 36 
Assoc, Amer. TH Filth 
“Linie Group," Karnblitk, to June 15 
Zaidenberg, to June 12 
Courlander, June 15-38 
Cont. Amer., July 1-5) 
Collectors! eve, Aug 1-3 
Babcock, 38 E. 57 
loih, 20:h cent. Amer. to Aug. M 
Barbizon, 63 & Lex.... Campbell, to June 38 
l Aunia, Jaly LAng 3 
Barzansky, 66% Madison 
Cont. Amer., ta Aug. M 
Borgenicht, 65 E. 57 
Gordin, sculp., to June ©) 
Cont. Amera July 1-Aug. 31 
Brooklyn Mus., Eastern Parkway 
Weers., 1o July Zi 
Cadby-Birch, 21 E. 63... Lurcat, to June 6 
Cont, Amer., June 8-Iuly 21 
Carlebach, 937 Third Ivories, to July 31 
South Seas, to Aug. äl 
Hsu, to June 9 
Sadiowska, June 3.17 
Shellhase, June 10.24 
Bonhomme, June 26.Aug. 31 
Circle & Square, 16 W. 58 
fstraiz, to June 45 
Collins, 200 E. 56 0...... Kameny, to June 8 
Cont. dmer., June 10-Aug. 30 
Contemporaries, 959 Madison 
Amer. Europ. abstracts, June 8-$ulv 2 
Florsheim, to June 6 
Prinis, to June 25 


Chapellier, 48 E. 57. 


Cont, Aris, 106 E. 57 
Cont, Amer., june 7-Aug. 31 
Peter Cooper, 313 W. 53 
Thirty Visions, to Sept. 30 
Cooper Union, Cooper Sq. 
Regency, to funs 5 
Copain, 891 First Avenue 
Cont. Amer., to Aug. 31 
Creative, 18 E. 37 
Aizer, Minter, Guggenheim, to June 13 
Cont, Amer., June 15. Áug. 31 
Crespi, 200 E. 58.00.0000. Oliver, to June 30 
De Nagy, 206 E. 53 Cent. Amer., to dune 13 
Dorland, 20 Cornelia St. 
Dwgs., wters., to Jane 15 
. Cont. Amer., June 15-Sept. 15 
Downtown, 32 E, 51 
Cont. Amer., July l-Aug: 31 
Durlacher, 11 E. 51........ Group, to July 24 
Duveen, i8 E. 79... Landscapes, to june 30 
Old masters, July 1-Aug. 31 
Egan, 63 E. 37......Cont. Amer., to Aug. 31 
Eggleston, 161 W. 57 
Cont. Amera to Tune 20 
Feigl, 601 Madison 
Cont. Europ., Amar., to Juiy 30 
Ferargil, 63 EK. 57... Cont. Amer., to Aug. 31 


"Fine Arts |... Coni. Era to Jame 30 
Forty-Fourth St., 133 W. 44 


Cont. Amer., to Aug. 31 


| Fried, 6 EB. 65............. Loew, to June 13 


Cont. Amer., June 17-36 


DF riedman, 20 E. 49 ..... Leeman, to Juse 30 


Cant. Amer, July 1-Aug. H 


ee Variété, to Aug. 3l 
Ganso, 125 E. 57... Unity in Art, ta June 6 
Guggenheim Mus., 1071 Filth 
are Selection Il, to Sept. 20 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt 
+ Bermuda Art Ass'n, to Jase 10 
: , Group, June 12-Aug. 31 
Grand:Central Moderns, 130 E. 56 
m. Galantióre, June 5.22 
ig^ Cont, Amer., Jane 23.]uly 21 
Hacker, 24 W. 58 
e Amer. Abstract, te Tune 30 
Cont. Amer., July i-Aug. 31 





Hartert, 22 E, 58 ........ Group, te June 30 
Heller, 108 E. 57..........Greap, to June 15 
Huge, 26 E. 55......... R. Brown, to June 6 


A. Gross, June 8-27 
Irby, 113 E. 60 ... Terreil, scuip., to June 13 
Jackson, 22 E. 66 Marsh, dwgs., to June 26 
Jacobi, 4 W. 52. Cont. German, to June 15 
Jewish Musa 92 & Fifth Wolpert, to June 38 
Kennedy, 785 Fifth This England, to June 30 
Audubon prints, ta June 36 
l eo Group, July 2-Aug. dl 
Klejman, 8. W. 56. Ajrican sculp., to July 30 
Knocdler, 14 E. 57. 8. Howard, to June 30 
Kootz, 600 Madison 
Art for a synagogue, to June 6 
Kotiler, 38 W.58 | Cont. Amers to Aug. 2 
Kraushear, 32 E. 57 Cont. dmer., to July 30 
Levitt, 35 E. 49... Cont. Amer., to Aug. 31 
Little Studia, 600 Madison 
Cont, Amer., to Aug. 31 
Matisse, 44 E. 57 0... Conr, Fr., to June 38 
Metron. Mus., 82 & Filth 
7 pnirs. from Israel, June 14-Sept. T 
Land of the Bible, June 14-Aug. 31 
Midtown, 17 E. 57. Cont. Amera to Aug. 31 
Mich, 55 E. 57 
Pih, 20th cent. Amer., to Aug, 31 
Morgan Lib.. 29 E. 36 
Recent acquis., to July 17 
Mus. of Mod. Art, 11 W. 53 
20th-cent, sculp., to Sept. 5 
Filon prints, Aug. 10-Nov. 8 
Mus. of Nat. Hist., 79 & Central Pk. W. 
Schaackenberg, June 4-28 
Nat. Arts Club, 15 Gramerey Pk. 
Members, to Sept. 7 
Newman, 150 Lex..... Marine ptg., to July 30 
New Sch., 66 W. 12 
Griffin, Bennett, Tay or, June 9.23 
E. Kaufman, June 24-July 8 
Newton, 11 E. 57 .. Old masters, to Jane 30 
Niveau, 63 E. 5T ... | Cont. Fra to Aug. 31 
Parsons, 15 E. 57. Scohwabacher, to June 20 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57 
N. Pousette-Dart, wters., to June 26 
. Group, June 8-July 3 
Pen & Brush, 16 E. 10... Weters., to Sept. 3 
Perls, 32 E. 58....... Cons. Fra to Tune 30 
Riverside Mus., 310 Riverside Dr. 
Cioll Service amateur pntrs. to June 15 
RoKo, 51 Greenwich Ave. 
Cont. Amer., to July 36 
Rosenberg, 16 E. 57 
19th, 20th cent. Fra Amera ta Ang. 31 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 37 
Kokoschka, Schiele, Corinth, to June 30 
Saidenberg, 19 E. 77 
Cont, Fr., Amer., to June 30 
Salpeter, 42 E. 57 
W'einik, wters., prints, to June 20 
Scalamandré, 20 W. 55 
Summer fancies, to Aug. 30 
B. Schaefer, 32 E. 57...... Fuller, to June 6 
Pascual, seulp., June 8-27 
Schaeffer, 52 E. 58 Old masiers, to Aug. ai 
Seulpture Center, 167 E. 69 
Spring group, to fane 30 
Cont. Amer, sculp., July 1-Aug. 31 
Segr, 708 Lex. .. African sculp., to Aug. 31 
Serigraph, 38 W. 57 
New Amer. Norwegian serigraphs, to June 29 
Stable, 927 Seventh 
Painters, print. makers, to June 20 
Tanager, 90 E. 10..... Mitchell, to June 18 
Valentin, 32 E. 57 
Cont. ptg. and sculp to Jane 13 
Fan Diemen-Lilienteld, 21 E. 57 
Fr. Masters, to Tuly 31 
Village Art Center, 44 W. 11 
Layton, Tabuena, to Tune 5 
Children's exhib., June 8.19 
Viviane, 42 E. 57. Photos., June 22-Jaiy 10 
Cont. Amer., Hal., to Juig 25 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington 
Leviten. sculp., to Tune 3 
Cant, Amer., June 15-July 31 
Wildenstein, 19 E, 64 
Landscapes of France, to Aug. 31 
Wittenborn, 38 E. 57 
R. Pousette-Dart photos, to June 6 
Cont. prints, June 8-20 
Citron, June 22-Faly 11 
Heckenbleikner. lithes, July 13. Aug. 15 





paintings | 
& sculpture |. 


thru june 


PIERRE MATISSE 


| £l E. 57, N. Y. 
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BEAUX ARTS 
GALLERY 


MODERN PAINTINGS 
AND SCULPTURE 


BACON, EPSTEIN 
SICKERT, UNDERWOOD 
Etc. 











——ÁÁÁ—— tona 


CHINESE 
ANTIQUES 
5 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 
PAINTINGS 
GALERIE 
ART 
ANT 
PARIS NEW YORI 


134 E. 57th S! 





1 BRUTON 5T., LONDON W.l. 


Q* Sood reasons why YO 


be a member of the 








Be 


should 


| | as an Individua? Member 
E | you will receive: 


* 1 Special discounts on ll AFA reference books 


* 2 Free annual subscripzion to an AFA News- 

letter 

* 3 A discount of 20% en a Membership in the 

International Graphis Arts Society 

: | * 4 Annual subscription to ARTNEws (57 of 

membership cues is in payment for this sub- 
scription ) 

8 An opportunity to visit important private 

art collections (open to members paying $25 

wheat is the AFA? or more in annual dves) 


* 9 Deduction on income tax for membership 
dues and gifts. 








de 








§ Special rate of $4.50 for each additional gift 
subscription to ARTNEws. 

Special discounts on art books, reproductions, 
and subscriptions to other art magazines 


A 


Invitation to Ánnual AFA Convention 





+ + + + 


“he AFA 3a national, non-profit organ- 
eration com iposed of aa a. groups 





aad institwEions concerned with the de- as a Chapter Member 
velopment of art in America. your institution will receive: 
what dees the AFA do? * 1 Substantial discount: om AFA hu 


Exhibitions (write for exhibition catalog) 
The Federztion circulates exhibitions of * 


t3 


Special discounts on APA Color-slide Lec- 












foreign lamds to circulate at home. 





‘The AFA »ublishes indispensable refer- 
exce booke Whos Who im American 








The AFA plans, directs and executes, 


with other die R and the United 





erta-en v only by : a baden oar 
ation ae solely to art. 


Á UU. 


ed he art of many nations and periods to ture Service 

e art cente: throughout this countr y. * 3 Free annual subscription to an AFA News- 
Since the war, the AFA has sent a dozen letter 
saows of “American art abroad and has * 4 One annual subscription to ARTNEws for 
brought ix over fif ty exhibitions from each $25 in annual dues (57 of membership 


dues is in payment for each subscription) 


* 5 Special rate of $4.5C each for group sub- 
scription to AR INEws, 


dog" eed " rM | T" * 6 Special discounts on AFA publications: THE 
e iin. TUNCUGIN ATE Sector) cand AMERICAN ART EIRECTORY, WHO'S 


WHO IN AMERICAN ART, FILMS ON 
ART 

* 7 Special discounts on art books, reproductions, 
and subscriptions to other art magazines 

* 8 A discount of 20°% o3 a Membership in the 
International Graphic Arts Society 

* 9 Representation at the Annual AFA Conven- 
tion by one voting delegate. 








hom ae tel y wie leading inaufulions and individuals in the art Note: Chapter Members save more than the 
field ina » »graen far the develobmere and appreciation of art in America. minimum $25 annual dues in discounts. 
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Kings and Queens —The Coronation. bl —— 
. And speaking of color— as Britain's 
leading manufacturer of artists" colors 
and materials for over 120 years, 


we are proud to be part of this tradition 
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Advance announcement 
to our subscribers 


i“ 





You may now order the new 1954 


AR Tews ANNUAL 


ceming cn October 31, 1953 
at the special pre-publication discount 


Here are only a few of the out&anding features that 
will mak- -he comme a NNUAL aa important art event. 


FOOLING “HE EYE — ‘le picture maters of Hollywood nowadays strug- 
gling for r- sensations are not the fira ones in history to try to make the 
two dimensens of pictor a] images seem hree-dimensional. Here is a survey 
of the histew, the iceas tee triumphs «nd the amusing trifles of the two 
thousand we stery of il asenism in ar . Its traditions and important mani- 
festations = art and architecture are exemined by Fabrizio Clerici, distin- 
guished It: «n painter, earcaitect amd seaolar. Sixteen full-color pages and 
scores of r-mochrome repeoductiens illustrate this fascinating subject. 


VUILLARL —The ar? of this great “pure painter" at the turn of the last 
century is evaluated by André Chastel of the Sorbonne, as the important 
loan exhibit -n o! kie work is being sent to American museums. Illustrated 
with sixteez- mill colorplates 


MIRO —Hie ancifu, wit and prefoundly influential style is for the first 
time relate- to its seuress in nature a-xl art history—by James Johnson 
Sweeney, ax soriy om medern art. [lluswated with many color reproduc- 
tions of hë paintings (auring a dou»le-page color reproduction of a 


: over 190 other illustrations. 
picture mad especially fer this ARTNEWs ANNUAL). 


“VERMEER The firs: modern critique to evaluate the art of one of the 
most enigm 3c, rarest avd greatest pasaters of all times—by Lawrence 
Gowing, pa ser and Professor of Art a- King’s College. Five magnificent 
colorplates =ai numerous detail reproductions. 


E 





Note: as an ARTNEws subscriber, you have the privilege of 
ordering up to six copies of this famous yearbook at only $2.50 
per copy. (The regular retail price is $3.50—or 28% higher.) 


ART NEWS OF THE YEaR—tThe au-»eritative, invaluable, fully illus- Use the coupon below to insure reserving vour order. 


trated summ æg-up of all he art events » the 1953 season. 





Use this cegpon if you are NOT næv a subscriber 


to order th comme ANNUAL 


To ARTNE™s, 654 Madmon Ave., Mew York 21, N. Y. 


[] Enter my mew -ubser;pioa to ARTNews (ten monthly issues includ- 
ing the 1954 NNUAL) fer which I enclose $9.50. 


O I wish to eeder — 111. additimal copies of the coming 1954 
ANNUAL a: $2.50 per copy, for which I enclose $  — —  .. (Limit: 5 
additional cesses to a subs rier.) 


IF YOU MLE—ED THE CUPRENT ANN JAL, ORDER BELOW 


A limited numb ~ ef copies @& the 153 ANNUAL—feeuring Rembrandt, The Fauves, Andre 
alraux’s lLmague-y Sculpture Museum and Ingres—are available at only $2.50 when 
ofdered together «th the (953 AEN'AL (subject te oricr sale). 


BIN ] Include a copy f the 1953. ANNUAL [ I enclose $2.50 additional. 











(Pleme cheek items désimd.) Total enelsmd $ 

C500 TOES Sa m OE E in TERRITOIRE, AA 
[OSS Vea T NIE NETS bli. 

mee a, eee a ee State 


Use this coupon if you ARE now a subscriber 


to order the coming ANNUAL 


To ARTNEws, 654 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


[] Include the 1954 ANNUAL in my current yearly subscription at the 
pre-publication price to subscribers of only $2.50, which I enclose. 


[] I wish to order. [| |.  . .additional copies of the coming 1954 
ANNUAL at $2.50 per copy, for which I enclose $  — .  . (Limit: 5 
additional copies to a subscriber.) 


IF YOU MISSED THE CURRENT ANNUAL, ORDER BELOW 


A limited number of copies of the 1953 AMNUAI-—fíeaturing Rembrandt, The Fauves, Andre - 
Malraux’s Imaginary Sculpture Museum «nd Imgres—are available at only $2.50 when 
ordered together with the 1954 ANNUAL (subject to prior sale). 








[] Include a copy of the 1953 ANNUAL [] I enclose $2.50 additional. 
(Please check items desired.) Total enclosed $ 
E 
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At Last—the MASTERWORK on 


MICHELANGELO  - 


PAINTINGS • SCULPTURES * ARCHITECTURE 


By Ludwig Goldscheider 9" by 
122” 





wherever books are sold 


O NLY PHAIDON could create such a masterwork—the only cemplete edi- 
tion of Michelangelo's paintings, sculptures, and architecture in one 
supreme, definitive volume. 

Many of these 300 superb plates are from entirely new photographs. The 
large photogravure illustrations possess all the fidelity, depth, and detail 
that has made Phaidon internationally famous. The nine carefully selected 
full color plates are masterpieces of faithfulness to the originals—true color 
reproduction unequalled in any other art books at twice the price. 

The text by Ludwig Goldscheider surveys the opinions of all the leading 
scholars on Michelangelo. A commentary with bibliography is also included, 
together with a full catalog. No other volume on Michelangelo ever published 
has approached this for completeness, beauty, and value. 


PHAIDON Publishers, Inc. 
Distributed by Garden City Books, Garden City, N. Y. 












ost artists agree! 
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Canadian Agents: 
THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. * HEAD ornce: MONTREAL 


California Distributors: e 


SCHWABACHER-FREY COMPANY * SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 
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Articles 


Reviewing the autumn books 


Correct and magnificent play 


Excessively British 

Subtle body of India 

Venus, Eve, Leda, Diana, et al 
Savage and solitary genius 
History in wealth 

Serpent moralities 

Orpheus in Plutocracy 
Independence of folk art 

The city beautiful 

Virtual revolution 


Van Eyck in the laboratory 


The artist and the politicians 
The artist and the Inquisition 


The artist and the Soviets | 
Vicente paints a collage 


Wild men and monkeys 


Transatlantic report: London - 


Transatlantic report 


Major illustrations 


Marseilles apartment | 
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Philip J ohnson 
Philip Hendy 
Stella Kramrisch 
Elaine de Kooning 
A. Hyatt Mayor 
Marvin €. Ross 
Léen Kechnitzky 
Themas B. Hess 
Clement Greenberg 


. Pervival Goodman 


Woman in Sunlight : 


Adoration of the Lamb 
Adoration of the Lamb, detail 
Annunciate Virgin, details 
The Artist and the Politicians 
Untitled collage 

Monkey Cup 


Departments 


Editor's letters 

Art news of America 
Amateur standing 
Coming auctions 

Editorial 

Bookshelf 

Art news from Los Angeles 
Art news from Chicago 
Reviews and previews 
School guide 

New sources, new materials 
Where and when to exhibit 
Competitions, scholarships 
The exhibition calendar 


Cover 


Harold Rosenberg 


Paul Coremans 


Ber Shahn 

Interrogation of Veronese 
Interrogation of Nikritin 
Elaine de Kooning 


Denys Sutton 


Le Corbusier. 


Renoir 

Van Eyck, colorplate 

Van Eyck, colorplate 

Van Eyck, colorplates 
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Burgundian goldsmith, colorplate = 


Jules Langsner 
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Here is the remarkable, new teaching method available only to students of the Famous Artists Pairting Course 





E 


A detailed, elaborately prepared 
personal file is developed about 
you...containing full information 
about your background, ambitions, 
objectives—your hobbies, likes 
and dislikes. Even your photo- 
graph is attached! This ersonal 
ossier is so complete that our 
artist-teachers know more aboyt 
you than other art teachers any- 
where ordinarily do. 





Your assignments are designed to 
improve your craftsmanship and 
develop your skill. You are never 
rushed to complete your paintings 
—nor forced to spend time and 
money traveling to and from a 
class. You paint at your leisure. 
Thus, you are able to absorb each 
subject before mailing your paint- 
ings to the school for criticism 


and guidance, é 


When your painting arrives, it 1s 
reproduced and mounted on a large 
sheet of especially-prepared draw- 
ing paper. Together with your per- 
sonal dossier and your painting, it 
is then given to an artist-teacher 
specializing in the subject. Because 
the reproduction sharply deline- 
ates all areas of your painting, 
your teacher is able to review it in 
minute detail. 
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Your seacher makes both cor 
tive d-awings and written c 
ments—directly alongside you: 
produeed painting. This ingeni 
methoLof criticism enables y, 

see, clearly and instantly, the 

in yoa- picture where imp 

ment i- indicated. You are t 
and g-zphically shown, preci: 
what you should do to impr 
your painting and how to do it 
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The most important announcement ever made to 


k 


— people who paint for pleasure 


dere's an extraordinary new way to develop your capacity for self-expression, 


end turn your enjoyment of painting into a lifetime of creative fulfillment 


"su already :row that painting is an enjoyable and 
rewarding pastime, but imagine how much more satis- 
fion youd have if you eould avoid the disappoint- 
rents anc frastrations that plague so many amateur 
pemters. magne consistent’ painting really fine pictures 
& 3t, represent the fulfilled expression of your personality 
æ an artist. 

Most amateurs fail to achieve the exciting sense of 
seromplishmeat that painting offers—not because they 
Ek talent er -Fility—but simply because they've never 
keen shown tae basic junadamentals and advanced 
t—hniques of painting. 

Today. yeu can become a better painter at home in 
year leisure time... faster and easier than you ever 
E-eught pessidie. The Famous Artists Schools have 
cxeated a brill ant new Fine Arts course that will enable 
vsu to breathe new life into your paintings — show 
yeu everyt ving you need know about materials, methods, 
Gw-or, com»ost ion and drawing...a graphic, personalized 
program that teaches you tie what, the why and the how 
dl painting pictures of exhibition quality. 


Fine Arts teachers guide you every step of the way 


A carefully selected staff of fine arts teachers guides you 
throughout the Famous Artists Painting Course. You 
begin to paint with the very first lesson, and your progress 
is constant and rapid. You'll be amazed at the ease with 
which you develop your skill—and delighted with the 
quality of your paintings. You will find your pictures 
taking on that "gallery" look. Doubts and frustrations 
will disappear. You'll be framing pictures you're proud 
of. And, for the first time, you'll discover how completely 
painting can enrich your life...give you a new and 
stimulating outlook, and fill your leisure hours with 
endless pleasure. 


Send for Free, Illustrated Brochure — 
"THE AMATEUR PAINTER TCDAY" 


If you want to learn how to multiply the 
pleasure and satisfaction you can derive from 
painting, send for your complimentary copy 
of "The Amateur Painter Today." This 
handsome, illustrated brochure describes the 
Famous Artists Painting Course in detail... 
explains how the course will stimulate. in- 
spire and teach you to paint skillfully and 
confidently. There’s no obligation. Simply 
return the coupon, and we will be happy to 
mail your copy of the brochure promptly. 





2 Famous Artists Painting Course 
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You'll be pleasantly surprised, 
when wour painting is returned, to 
find how easily you can make the 
recommended changes—and what 
a tremendous improvement those 
changes make! Almost before you 
know it, you'll be painting pictures 
that are :nfinitely superior to any- 
thing yeu’ve ever done before 
...picteres you'll be delighted to 
frame and proud to show. 


“ey Se 
e. 

.* 

“te € . . 
Studio P27-13, Westport, Connecticut 


Please mail me, without obligation, your descriptive brochure 
“The Amateur Painter Today”, 


Mrs. 
Miss 


Address 


Age. 





(PLEASE PRINT) 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 — 


Exhibition 
of | 
| 
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| Through September 


ZI EAST 79 STREET 
NEW YORK 21; N. Y. 
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I. Taye: ka aubried. by oft 
both collecto rs and. museum- cura- 
tors, to write you on a subject which 
is very close. to me, —— 





Paul Signac, whose works are al- 
ready widely dispersed - throughout 
the world. It troubles me to learn 
that forged paintings, attributed E 
him, are circulating in the U. 
where his work is becoming so: 
gressively more sought after. 

I would like to make it known— 
as much to uphold his memory as 
to put collectors, with good inten- 
tions but unsure knowledge, on their 
guard—that all the oil paintings 
were catalogued with the artist's 
co-operation, as was the work of 
Georges Seurat. | 

There are very few paintings by 
my father for sale in France. It is 
more dificult to check on the water- 
colors and drawings, but purchasers 
should supply themselves with quali- 
fied authentications. 

I send you this ery of alarm and 
ask you to communicate it to your 
readers. I have read John Rewald's 
article on modern forgeries [A.N., 
Mar. '53] and I hope that it will 
have an effect upon these shameless 
traffickers! 

Ginette Cachin-Signac 
Paris, France 


Sir: 

I am far too old for any more New 

York debuts [A.n Summer °53], 

having survived three previous New 

York debuts, in 1945, 1947 and 1948. 
Lenard Kester 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sir: 

Miss Robb in her review of Chicago 
exhibitions in the Summer ART 
NEWS found it confusing that the 
Joseph Winterbotham Fund which, 
according to the catalogue of the 
collection published in 1947, was to 
be used only for foreign contem- 
porary paintings, has been applied 
to the purchase of the magnificent 
El Greco, Feast in the House oj 
Simon. 

Evidently Miss Robb was not 
aware—and perhaps we have not 
widely enough announced the fact— 
that in 1949 the Fund was amended 
so that it may be used for "the pur- 
chase of oil paintings by European 
artists and of foreign subjects." It 
was the. feeling of the donor's family 
and the museum that since the orig- 
inal experiment of. thirty-five con- 
temporary paintings had been com- 
pleted, that from time to time earlier 
works of great quality should be 
added, and through the generosity of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Winterbotham, 
Jr. the El Greco—which peculiarly 
anticipates one side of modern paint- 
ing—was acquired. 

Daniel Catton Rich, Director, 
The Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, m. 





E United States. . 5 appreciate a 


I am the daughter. of. the painter 












convenient arra izement i 
hibition calenders and your pra 
of putting titles of works of art 
italics. I am gvateful for these an 
other valuable catures of your mag 
azine. 






Raymond F. Piper 
Syracuse Universit 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sir: 
Permit me to -aise my voice slide 
side that of Janice Biala . ae 
letters, Summe: a ro ( 











seem to be ipi in des 
analegies rather than. 
forthright exp-ession of their 
ion of the work as art. This 
criticism and makes dull reading- 
all of which is out of keeping with 
the prominent. role ARTNews play: 
in contemporacy art. | : 
James Kearn: 
Dover, No J. - 


Sir: 
I'm fed up. Who the hell cares bow 
Stuart Davis paints a picture. TAN, 
Summer '53] and what. it is after 
it’s finished ? | 
These men have been: Foi 90 oling the 
public long eaeugh and it's time to 
quit. Even the artists themsel 
real men, are getting worried abo t 
the trend... I suggest you wake 
up... . 














Walter K. Bachrach 
Washington, D. C. 





Sir: 
I have been greatly perturbed by 
an attempt to impersonate me in the 
New York arza. A man of approxi- 
mately my age or a little younger 
recently attempted to identify him- 
self with me zt the Newark Academy. 

Would it >e possible ‘to print a 
brief sentence in PRI sete warning 















is eae. 


stories, in sib to ar it 


to gain their sympathy? — i 
Millard Sheets. 
Scripps College. 





Sir: 






will print E ^ fedet for j 
tion about en duin | 






raisonné ae Laurence, Eu would be: 
fully acknowledged. Material should’ 
be sent to me at 7 Woodhayes Road, 
m NUS London =. W. | 
land. 
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| Art news of America 








Museum of Modern Art competitions 


Two competiions have been an- 
BMunced by he Museum of Modern 
Art, New York: one for printmakers 
under 35 years of age, with aa exhi- 
bition and swe during the Christmas 
season; and he other, for the-design 
vf children’s playground egamment, 
to be exhibeted at the museum and 
manufacture by Creative ”lay- 
things, Inc. Entry 5lanks 5r the 
print compet tion may be »-tzined 
at the museem, and must be post- 
marked no Eer than Septemper 30. 
About one Bundred works wil be 
selected anc >ffered for sale 

For the children’s plzyzround 


Obituaries 


Frederic Cey Bartlett, neted Chi- 
kago mural gainter and coletor of 
the Post-Immessionists. died at his 
North Shor= summer home at the 
mage of eight A gallery of Lic col- 
Mection built :round Seurat’s sunday 
Afternoon ox the Grende Jatwe, pre- 
sented to the Chicago Ært Irstitute 
in 1929, was the first poem «^ mod- 
ern painting to be ooened ia an 
American mmseum. 

Mrs. Chest Dale, who walt her 
husband assembled one of ^r e-ica's 
most distiremished colecuens of 
immodern art LA.w., Dec. 52) died in 
Southamptom N. Y. this Auzust at 
Ehe age of =venty. Am axtmt her- 
self, Maud Dale wrote sewera books 
Kntroducing modern French paiating 
Ko America and pioneered ir ar-ang- 
ing exhibimns beth hee and 
"broad. 

Albert Glezzes, meniberæf -be Cub- 
r^ pos+_ubist groupe, taeoreti- 


Writer ced teacher, diel at his 








Famous for seater, ballet auc cpera, 
Mhe New Sork City Certer now 
opens wider its docrs to tae arts 
vith the es blishment of a gallery 
Mor exhibisens of contemporary 
American painting. Three are al- 
weady planz-d for the fall. Four 
Khousand ar-:s have been a ked to 
submit wo:-s to th-es dffrent 
Muries, whee radically different 
Kastes are expected te determmne the 
styles of tr three show. Louis 
Bouché, Sid=y Laufman amd Henry 


competition, a jury of educators, 
Fræk Caplan of Creative Play- 
thiags, Inc., and Museum of Mod- 
erm Art officials will select winning 
deszns for playground sculpture 
ane will award prizes totaling $2,000 
plus royalties. The pieces are to be 
desizned so as to encourage chil- 
drer's fantasies associated with 
moamtains, caves, airplanes, ships, 
animels, etc., and must be suitable 
for imstallation in parks, schools, 
hosing developments and private 
yams. Entries for this competition 
mus: be postmarked not later than 
Jarmary 15, 1954. 


country home outside Paris at the 
age of seventy-two. 

Mengan Russell, who with S. Mac- 
domzll-Wright founded in 1913 the 
sher-Jived pioneer movement called 
"Swerchromy" died this May at the 
age of sixty-seven. His paintings, 
wach were included in the Armory 
Shew. are now in the collections of 
U. 5. museums and private owners. 
Mrs. Marie Sterner Lintott, New 
York art dealer from 1912 until her 
retrement in 1950, died in New 
Yo-t in July at the age of seventy- 
three. The Marie Sterner Gallery, 
wich she established in 1920, in- 
troluzed such artists as Nadelman, 
Belews, Noguchi and Mielziner to 
New York and was one of the early 
exkihitors of Cézanne, Augustus 
Jokr and Jacob Epstein. 

Tes Kautzky, New York artist, il- 
lustrator and teacher, died in May 
at tae age of 56. He was the author 
of several how-to-paint books. 


Gallery «pens in N. Y. City Center 


Varaum Poor comprise the panel for 
the first exhibition opening Septem- 
be- 29; jury for the second is Rob- 
ert Motherwell, Hans Hofmann and 
Vae-sv Vytlacil; and the third will 
be selected by Eugene Speicher, 
Reeinald Marsh and Edwin Dickin- 
sor. A hanging fee of $5 will be 
chzzged. With a “captive audience” 
of ever three thousand at each per- 
formmance, the new Gallery should 
effectively introduce many uninitiat- 
ed New Yorkers to modern painting. 


Wew Endand solos: Albers, Finier 


Josef Albe= long assoriael with 
Rhe Bauhaw= and for severa years 
chairman o: the Design Be». rtment 

t Yale, we= a resent subæst of a 
double exhi- tion at the Wacsworth 
wAtheneum, —artford, Conn. Sharing 
Whe gallery with him was as wife, 
"Anni, also sermerly ef the Sauhaus, 
"whose ham- and machimewoven 
Kabrics have been wicely aeted in 
his country since 1933. Fix- paint- 
lings, ten lithegraphs and thaty-five 
Wtapestries a—1 woven “exti= panels 
"were inclue d: Albers’ stam, ma- 
Wehinistic, hyger-lucid studie- «f color 


~ 


relationships made an effective com- 
bimation with his wife’s compara- 
tiv—y rougher, free experiments with 
textured materials. 

Also this summer, and continuing 
to Sept. 13, is a retrospective exhibi- 
tiom 5f Stephen Etnier's realist oils 
oi ke sea and the shore, at the 
Fa-asworth Art Museum, Rockland, 
Mzme. Etnier, a former student of 
Rcc&well Kent, has lived most of 
his Lfe on the Maine coast, where 
he ands subjects for his evocative, 
unsretentious paintings, built up in 
aress of smooth, cool tans and blues. 


E. & A. 


SILBERMAN 
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Watercolor is not too hard 


Dong Kingmar, well-known Chinese- 
American watercolorist, is aware that 
when he advocates watercolor as a 
medium for beginners he is contra- 
dicting the opinion of numerous au- 
thorities who believe it is the most 
dificult medium. In contesting this 
prejudice, Kingman speaks not from 
theory alone but from long practice 
as a teacher. In addition to his 
classes at Columbia and Hunter Col- 
lege he also instructs a group of 
about fiifteen private students whom 
he shepherds about New York on 
painting trips. Settling his group 
with all paraphernalia along main 
thoroughfares is a feat that he man- 
ages with typical ingeniousness and 
good humor, taking into account the 
view, light, the flow of traffic and 
even the strategic placement of pret- 
ty girls to divert onlookers. 

“In watercolor painting," he points 
out, “the paper is used instead of 
paint to create whites and light tints. 
It is this necessity of thinking in ad- 
vance which areas will be light and 
which dark, that causes some people 
to consider watercolor so hard to 
do.” “Of course,” he adds, “there is 
some planning needed, but is this 
not true of any medium? I doubt if 
you could make a successful picture 
in oils without some forethought.” 

“In watercolor you learn by doing 
the same or similar subjects over 
and over again. The first time a stu- 
dent paints a white flower he usually 
models the flower first, giving each 
petal a tint of color. By the time he 
puts in the background tone the sur- 
face has lost its freshness. The next 
time, though, he will try painting 
around the flower, and in this way 
he will discover that it takes only a 
touch or two to give the blossom 
form, with the white shape barely 
broken into. Gradually the student 
learns to preserve these white spaces 
and to take them into account when 
plotting the picture.” 

The decision about whether to use 
a dry or wet paper technique is an- 
other factor that seems to complicate 





things for a beginner. Kingman 
points out to his students that wet- 
ting the paper can be helpful in cov- 
ering large parts of the surface, espe- 
cially in the early stages when it is 
so important to develop ail parts ef 
the picture simultaneously. The ra- 
pidity and fluidity of the damp paper 
method is particularly suited to large 
areas of sky and water. However the 
teacher warns that there is a danger 
of covering up with color too much 
of the white surface, whech cannet 
later be re-covered. He advises stu- 
dents to use the wet mamner in a 
limited way, at first. “Students who 
are used to working with the wet 
paper all the time tend to lose the 
solid structure in a scene. I have 
them try working with a surface at 
least partially dry in order to obtain 
crisp edges and well defined forms.” 

Those beginners who tend teward 
the other extreme of very tight style 
— probably the majority—get the 
opposite advice. Kingman cited the 
example of Edmon Ryan. a Broad- 
way actor who painted whenever he 
was not on the road with a show. 
“When he first came to our group 
his pictures were rather labored, 
with every twig on a tree painted 
in a very precise way. | told him 
that watercolor could be handled 
more freely and playfully and I 
showed him how to use the wet tech- 
nique in certain parts of his pictures. 
I encouraged him to suggest some 
less important parts of the subject, 
rather than to draw each thing in 
detail. His progress came through 
applying these more flexible means 
in repeated versions of sudjects that 
interested him. In the course of va- 
riations he did on certain city scenes, 
especially around Columbus Circle, 
he learned not to break up forms too 
much, to keep some large masses, yet 
to vary the edges of smapes and 
make them interesting. In one of his 
most successful versions he used 
darker tones for the sky and back- 
ground, reserving whites for the en- 
tire foreground as well as the lighted 


This watercolor was painted on Columbus Circle Wy Edmon Ryan, an actor 
who attended Dong Kingman’s classes when he was wot on the road with « 
show. The wet paper technique was used for the sky, and dry method on the 
buildings. The white of the page was retained in th® entire foreground. 


sides of buildings and a monument. 
He found that the figures and birds 
could be brushed in with a light and 
spirited touch and that minor forms 
in the background, like a taxi, could 
be indicated with a mere touch of 
colored outline. 

“It takes time for a student to 
reach the point where he can turn 
out a picture like this one that really 
catches something of the city’s life 
and movement. Too many watercol- 
orists are satisfied with mere tech- 
nical proficiency. They stop short of 
the goal, which is to control the 
medium in order to say what you, 
yourself, have to say.” 


Fourth annual at McGraw-Hill 


Gaining in size and in enthusiastic 
response is the McGraw-Hill Em- 
ployee’s Arts and Crafts group which 
recently held a successful fourth an- 
nual show in the penthouse of the 
publishing firm’s New York head- 
quarters. Among the 166 entries rep- 
resenting ninety persons, were paint- 
ings, sculpture, photographs and va- 
rious handicrafts reflecting the broad 
interests and sophisticated taste that 
might be expected of amateurs whose 
jobs are in promotional and man- 
agerial categories, as well as the art 
and designing departments of a 
major publishing house. 

If the prize-winners were typical, 
the painters were less interested in 
strong emotional statements than in 
landscapes, restrained in mood and 
often lightened with a touch of hu- 
mor. Gordon Draper, art consultant 
in the illustration department, re- 
ceived first prize in watercolor for 
his Brownstone, painted with pleas- 
ant personal whims. Second-prize 
winners in watercolor included Kent 
Coes’ freshly painted Railroad Ave- 
nue, as well as Charles Speer's so- 
phisticated Blue Note. In oils, top 
award went to newcomer Everett 
Hoffman, promotion assistant in elec- 
tronics, for his simplified and sche- 
matically patterned painting of Vege- 
table Stand. In second place were 
two who worked in different roman- 
tic veins—John Ker and S. Ohrvel 
Carlson, with a misty head called 
Memory and the dramatic Fisher- 
man’s Lover, respectively. Don Ogil- 
vie, book-jacket designer and chair- 
man of the exhibition committee, 
won second prize in oils for his 
crisply patterned semi-abstract Still- 
life. 


Civil Service encore 


Many Civil Service employees, after 
snapping shut the file drawers and 
turning the key on office routines, 
rush home to a studio improvised in 
kitchen or cellar. More adventurous 
in their choices of mediums than 
might be expected, they may tackle 
large paintings on burlap, incised 
plaster or exotic combinations of ink 
and watercolor; but whatever the 
medium, they are apt to head, in 
imagination, straight for the great 


*open spaces. 


The second annual art exhibition 
of New York Civil Service Employ- 
ee's Association, held at the River- 
side Museum, included 105 items 


this year in a show large and varied 
enough in range to highlight and 
illuminate some of tie typical chal- 
lenges to amateur painters every- 
where. 

Civil Service emplcyees are not ex- 
ceptional in their cevotion to the 
landscape subject—ia fact the over- 
whelming popularity «f this category 
has been demonstra-ed in most of 
the recent big shows by professional 
groups. Some of the interesting con- 
trasts of their show, kewever, seemed 
to have a bearing o1 broader ama- 
teur problems relating to “scene or 
scenery." 

Two pictures, in o»articular, typi- 
fied ene extreme—the concern with 
scenery. One which —reated a cactus 
desert in a bird's-ewe-view and an- 
other which included forest, lake 
and waterfall, both painted with 
some skill, also suffered, apparently, 
from the painters’ awe of the sub- 
ject. The effect in ezch case was of 
a picture made up o: separate parts, 
carefully and  indizdually repre- 
sented, but held together only by 
the frame. 

Although no one cam be reproached 
for responding to te grander as- 
pects of nature, the amateur who un- 
dertakes to incorporate this mag- 
nificence in a pictu-e must beware 
of special handicaps These are of 
two main kinds: on the one hand 
there is the difficulty of organizing 
a great panorama ir depth, on the 
other, the impossibilty of forgetting 
how other artists, the camera and 
perhaps even the movies, have re- 
corded such scenes. Only the strong 
personality and the developed artist, 
it seems, can avoid seing too much 
overwhelmed by whet is “out there” 
to give full expressen to his own 
feeling. 

The first-prize-winming landscape, 
by Frank Govan, represented an op- 
posite extreme. This loosely brushed 
scene was only sligktly more devel- 
oped than a sketch, with hills, trees 
and clouds alike defmed by a sweep 
of black outlines. Its merit was in 
the spontaneity of i handling and 
the consistent, all-over development. 
However this painters work might 
be improved by a mere subtle obser- 
vation of nature anc its endless va- 
riation of shapes. 

Several landscape painters, appa- 
rently overlooked by the judges, 
showed an appealing directness and 
individual quality, especially Saul J. 
Harris’ picture of anchors upright 
like a flock of birds on a beach. An- 
other painting by Earris made in- 
teresting capital out ef the culverts 
seen in the approack to a house. In 
spite of certain com ositional short- 
comings, both reveased an eye that 
can discover vivid images in ordinary 
scenes. 

Also noteworthy tor various rea- 
sons were: a well-drawn head by 
B. Dolin in black amd white; a tiny 
ink and color íantxia by James 
Williams, Jr., with dozens of vi- 
gnettes delicately wcven together in 
the space of inches; Pear! D. Pierce’s 
fresh farm scene; amd Antoinette 
Schob’s vivid and exetic railroad sta- 
tion. D.G.S. 
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Off to a Good Start! 


You bet! ... General's Charcoal Pencil is the most convenient 
form of charcoal you can use. Make a few “rough” or finished 
sketches with it, or try it when making the layout for your 
next canvas. Note how sturdy it is in use. Note, too, how it 
eliminates the breakage so common with stick charcoal... 
how much less residue it leaves on your canvas. Get General's 
Charcoal Pencil today at your local art supply dealers. 
We think you'll like it. 
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Coming auctions 





The auctions in retrospect 


Like a sensitive barometer of taste, 
the fluctuations of the past auction 
season indicate a direct ratio to the 
quality of its offerings. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, announcing a gross total 
of $4,118,667 for ninety-six sales, re- 
ported that "there was a decline in 
the number of important collections 
to come on the market, but the de- 
mand for objects of the finest qual- 
ity in all categories, if anything in- 
creased. Price levels, on the whole, 
remained the same as last season." 


Top figures at Parke-Bernet 


The highest totals for single sales 
in all categories were: $163,937 for 
the private collection of French fur- 
niture, paintings, drawings and ob- 
jects of art of the late Felix Wilden- 
stein; $157,595 for fifteen lots of 
jewelry from the estate of Mrs. 
Henry Ford; $150,310 for a collec- 
tion of modern paintings, drawings 
and prints from a French private 
collector and other owners; $112,090 
for French furniture, paintings and 
other art property belonging to 
Comte Charles de Rohan-Chabot, 
Cháteau de Condé, Eure, France; 
and $99,105 for a collection of Eng- 
lish furniture, silver and other ob- 
jects of art belonging to Mrs. Joseph 
E. Davis and other owners. 


The new old masters 


Parke-Bernet's annual report com- 
mented that paintings by those 
French and other modern painters 
who have attained, in the stability 
of their appeal and popularity, the 
status of “old masters,” continued to 
attract a large and enthusiastic fol- 
lowing. The Impressionists in partic- 
ular have reached a new peak of 
favor in a wide circle of collectors. 
A well-known Renoir which almost 
fifty years ago was the highest val- 
ued work at the Bérard sale in 
1905, Festival of Pan, 1879, chalked 
off a new record this year, with 
$40,000, the top price of the season 
for a painting. Another Renoir, 
Woman with a Rose, ca. 1916, went 
for $37,000, while Degas’ Three 
Dancers (Jupes Jaunes), 1891, was 
bid up to $29,000. All three pictures 
were from a Parisian collector. 

Considerable interest was created 
by the liquidation of the Felix Wil- 
denstein Collection, which brought 
record prices for the American mar- 
ket in the following items: $7,000 
for Boudin’s The Beach at Deau- 
ville; $5,500 for a gouache and 
pastel hy Toulouse-Lautrec, Money; 
and $1,550 for a small pen and wa- 
tercolor drawing by Guys, Prom- 
enade. In the same sale were Manet's 
striking pastel portrait, Mme. Jeanne 
Martin in a Black Hat, which went 
for $28,000; Degas' Laundress Car- 
rying Linen, $10,500; Pissarro’s The 
Louvre, Morning, 1901, $10,250; and 
a Sisley, The Fourteenth of July, 
$9,500. 

Other auctions of modern art at 
Parke-Bernet during the year have 
been the removal sale of the Klee- 
mann Galleries in April, with a sub- 
stantial offering of drawings, prints 
and bronzes; the estate of the late 
Albert Eugene Gallatin, together 


with the collectien of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fribourg of New York and two Pa- 
risian private cc ections, which in- 
cluded many Impressionists; an 
French and Ame=ocan paintings fro 
the collection o: Frederic S. Allen 
and other owners 

Less in evidemce were the old 
masters, almost the only auction of 
real coasequenc* in this field being 
the paintings belonging to the late 
Lionel F. Straus, New York, which 
came under the hammer at Parke- 
Bernet in Marca Offerings in this 
sale included als Portrait of a 
Gentleman, 1635, at one time in the 
Kann Collectiaz, which sold for 
$24,000; and a Creuze Portrait of a 
Doy, $6,200. 


Decorative arës popular 


In the field ef furniture, Parke- 
Bernet again tks year reported tHe 
sustained intere= in English, Amer- 
ican and Frend eighteenth-century 
examples, but lso notably in period 
silver and old pcrcelain. Sixteen lots 
of Dr. Wall Worcester scale-blue 
porcelain from tae estate of the late 
Emily Coddinzcon Williams and 
other owners brought a total of 
$4,320; a Crown Derby Imari-pat- 
tern porcelain dinner service, dated 
ca. 1810, from tae estate of the late 
Mrs. Thomas W. Lamont, $2,000; 
and period chaadeliers included in 
various sales were in special favor, 
with an Adam cut-glass chandelier 
of Irish provenance, ca. 1785, bring- 
ing $2,400. O ker items of impor- 
tance in the decorative arts were a 
painted salon >onsisting of a set of 
mural paintings by José Maria Sert, 
which sold for $5,600; a set of seven 
Philadelphia Caippendale carved ma- 
hogany dining chairs, $5,425; a gil« 
ver tripod bow. salt by the Boston 
silversmith Jokr. Coney (1656-1722), 
$4,750; a sec of twelve singerie 
paintings from the eighteenth-cen- 
tury Piedmon ese school, $4,200; a 
Persian silk hewking rug, $4,000. 


Specializatio 1 noted 


In addition œc important sales of 
jewelry at Pa-ke-Bernet, from the 
estates of Mrs. Henry Ford and 
Mrs. Fred J. Fisher, which com- 
manded corsiderable attention 
throughout ths country, there was a 
marked activk- in sales of special- 
ized interest, rotably arms and ar- 
mor, objets ce vertu, and Chinese 
and other Orisatal art objects. Euro- 
pean arms and armor of the fifteenth 
to nincteentt centuries from the 
William Rancdph Hearst Collection 
netted a tota] of $40,810. Among 
the top prices were $3,200 for an en- 
graved burgamet, Augsburg, ca. 
1565; $2,100 for a demi-chanfron 
of Kurfurst Cristian I of Saxony, 
made by Antoa Peffenhauser, Au 
burg, ca. 15°5; and $2,000 for a 
Italian whe--lock  arquebus, 
1560. 

Objets de vertu, which were in- 
cluded in a mumber of sales, con- 
sisted largely of the work of Carl 
Fabergé in tke Baron Basile de Lem- 
merman sale And five sales of Ori- 
ental art ne ted totals considerably 
in excess of appraisal values. 













THE WORLD'S FINEST ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


ARE SUPERIOR 
IN PERWAWENCY — COLOR INTENSITY — CLARITY OF HUE — AND CHEMICAL 
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STANDARD OIL COLORS 
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Out of the same tube... OIL-TEMPERA-WATERCOLOR! 
Use it direct from tube for oil painting, thin it with 
water for tempera, apply in washes fcr transparent 
watercolor. Thousands of professiona! and ama- 
teur painters are using it. Only $1.50 for a 

box containing 6 principal colors (34 tubes). 


GREATER DURABILITY... | Ask for it at your dealer or send coupcn below. 
The sands of time are kind to 
AQUABEE Papers! Their better 
workmanship and raw materials Pigments 
keep t»em in good condition Makers of Fine 
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Preserve your best 
drewings—years from now 
they"! be as new as ever. 

AQUABEE Papers take paint and 
ink better—yet they are moderately 

priced. 3sk for AQUABEE Papers 
at your art supply store—your art PERMANENT PIGMENTS, 2700 HIGHLAND AVE., CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
work will be better and last longer! 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.50 (cash, check, money order) for Tri-Tec 


introductory set of 6 colors (3/4 size ubes). Includes postage, etc. 
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Public CLuction Sales of Art 
uf tterary Er Other Personal 


Property 


The officers and staff of PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES have conducted virtually every 
important art and book auction held in 
America during the past forty years 


A competent, knowledgeable staff of spe- 
cialists versed in every phase of public auc- 
tion selling, the practice of describing object: 
catalogued fully and critically, a reputation 
for fair dealing and a following of im- 
portant and wealthy collectors throughou: 
America have established PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES as the leading firm of its kind 
in the United States 


Inquiries Gnvited 


HIRAM H. PARKE, President 
ARTHUR SWANN e LESLIE A. HYAM 
AND LOUIS J. MARION, VicesPresidents 
ANTHONY N. BADE, Asst. Vice-President 
MAX BARTHOLET, er and Treasurer 
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Editorial 


Books this autumn 





Gods, by Jean Seznec (Pantheon for Bc lingen Foundation). i 
Never better presented, the art of Byzantium will be illus- .- 
trated—entirely in color—in Byzantine Painting, with a text by > 
André Grabar of the College de France ( Skira). | : : 
Eagerly awaited is Erwin Panofsky'e Early Netherlandish . An 
(Harvard University Press), a series of iconological and his- i 
torical studies of the great Northern contemporaries of. early. < 
Italian painting, by one of the most profeund scholars of. this | 
period. A monument of mediaeval art is presented in L' Abbaie Br 
Royale de Saint-Denis (Hartmann, Paris), a comprehensive B 
monograph with full-page plates by Sumner Crosby of Yale. . = 
Ten thousand years of Niletic architecture, sculpture, lan- i 
guage, writing and religion will be surveyed in The Scepter ojo : 
Egypt, by William C. Hayes (Harper), which will serve as a 
background for a study of the collectioas oi Egyptian antiquities 
in the Metropolitan Museum, ef whick the author is curator. 
Among new monographs this fall are two on Caravaggio: ` 
Il Caravaggio, by Roberto Longhi (Aldo Martello, Milan) ; and á 
Caravaggio Studies, by Walter Friedlander (Princeton Univer- a. 
sity Press). Others are Thomas Bewiek by Montague Weekley | e 
(Oxford University Press) and Christian Zervos's newest : ET 
Picasso Catalogue, a supplement for works after 1925. (emos 
and Grassi, Paris). | bond 
So much for the reality. There: remain a = total absences, 
some fortunate, other deplorable. We can congr atulate our | 
selves that the American audience has grown up enough to. 
relieve us of such shameless bowdlerizations of. both art and " 
scholarship as the vulgar albums of the - Typerion: Press, which . 
used to flood the bookshops in high cpportunism up to a iue 
years ago. e 





But this does not make up for the great lacunae, the impor- ae 
tant books published in European languages that never find an OE 
American publisher or even one in English. Despite the rela- i. ; 
tive U. S. publishing success of twe of Bernard Berenson’ c 
more general recent books, Rumor and Reflection and Sketch a 
for a Self-Portrait, it is both astonishing and deplorable to D 
record that several of his most #ecert monographs have ap- | 
peared, within the last four years, only in Italian. These include — 
his studies on Piero della Francesca and Caravag ggio, and a 
revised edition of his book on Lorenzo Lotto, out ef print for - 
forty years. And, a still greater lack, there are no English . 
versions scheduled for two books, posthumously published in s 
French, by the leading French critic and scholar of the twen- _ 
tieth century, Henri Focillon: his own evaluation of Piero della 
Francesca and, above all, his L'4z Md, remarkable survey gud 
of Romanesque art and thought in the millennial year 1000. E 

We need, in Ámerica, more such beoks of ideas as these— M 
especially to complement the now plentiful reference materia } 
of reproductions available in color anc monochrome on alm 
all periods. Ideas are the stuff with which our civilizati 
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y ure, breathtaking and unanalyzable. 
x can one com: are this giant? Comparisons with 
s€ invidious. Frank Lloyd Wright belongs to an- 
x Rohe’s greatness lies in another 
temerity, with Michelangelo; the sculp- 


e man they 


ritish 


E. 1790. By Ellis K. Waterhouse. 
ory of Art series, Baltimore. 270 


- sendessed. that 


and a half which are covered by this book, British 


tor sculpting space as if with his hands, Bat js Corbusier idées 
not enjoy chipping away in the qaarries of Carrara; de enjoys 
imprinting his message in soft conerete—which he calls the most 
accommodating of materials. More 50 even than bronze. (Curious, 
what an ugly material concrete is. AB th» more wonder what i 
beauty Le Corbusier creates out ef its ugliness.) Like Michel- 


angelo, Le Corbusier enjoys decorating space violently with i im - 


mense and odd punctuations. The apse of St. Peter's (a piece P 
of grandeur that Le Corbusier much admires), with its over- E 
scaled pilasters, diagonal rhythms and under-scaled niches, has i 
its counterpoint in Marseilles. (How high is a man on one oí , 
Le Corbusier's great balconies?) The Capitoline Hill i is tricky i in 


spite of its regular march of colossal-order pilasters; Marseilles, | 


in spite of its utter simplicity as 8 box, is loaded with tricks pe i 
scale—on its roof, underneath and on the sides. é E: 

The late Mathew Nowicki once wrote: “All architecture 4 is 
interior architecture.” Perhaps. The Parthenon. then must. be 
sculpture, but the Acropolis as a whole is a work of architecture. - 
So with Le Corbusier’s great roof at Marseilles, spatially his 


greatest work yet executed. One ie outdoors to be sure, but sur. 


rounded with bits and pieces that create architectural space. It is 25 


banal to say that the ventilation pipes, [Continued on page 52] 5 


painting is not a very. interesting subject; as is s testified by TR 
fact that its representation in the aaticnal collection in: London - 


is but half-hearted. To represent. the great period. of modern: 


British painting, from the emergence of Hogarth to the death 
of Turner, the authorities of the Nationa! and Tate Galler 


have made a fitful and erratic effort, bat te illustrate the evo 
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Excessively British continued 


tion of the school by acquiring a sequence of pictures painted 
since the Reformation, there has been virtually no attempt in 
the past. 

It is true that there are a number of accidental circumstances 
—besides the well-known, though arguable, diffidence of the 
Englishman about himself—to explain this lack of attention 
to the national product: the absence of urgency because the 
island was so well stocked with it, while the Continental pic- 
tures of the earlier centuries were in short supply and eoveted 
also by foreign museums and collectors; perhaps even the 
English climate, which encourages the English scholar :o find 
the subject of his studies abroad. Nevertheless, the very nos- 
talgia of the Englishman for the Latin countries is not merely 
physical The deficiencies of which he is conscious in his na- 
tional way of living and of seeing life are the very deficiencies 
which lead to the production of a somewhat half-baked art. 
From the beginning to the end, British painting is inclined to 
be lacking in the sense of form, and to this fundamental lack 
may probably be traced most of the other weaknesses upon 
which it is easier to enlarge in words: the incapacity to build 
up and maintain a sound technical tradition, the resulting 
inability to express abstract ideas in visual form and. again 
resulting, the lack of variety in subject matter. There are sound 
reasons for the modest and limited representation of British 
painting in the National Gallery. It has a very limited place in 
the history of the world's art. 

For this reason one may well be surprised at the mere title 
of this volume in a history of art. The Pelican History. which 


deals with sculpture and architecture at least, as well as paint-* 


ing, “will span," to quote the*dust-jacket, “the period from 
. 





pre-history to the twentieth century." When art is he subject, 
this is no period, but time itself. If the art of all time and of 
all the world, of “the aborigines, China, Japan, Imdia, Islam, 
Russia and the pre-Columbian civilizations of Ame-ica . . . of 
Egypt, and the Mediterranean countries" is to be eacompassed 
in thirty-nine volumes, can it really be true, for ins:ance, that 
"mention should also be made of James Gandy (16 9-89), who 
is said to have settled in Ireland about 1661 and 1ad a good 
practice there"? Even Professor Waterhouse has to continue: 
"I have never seen a documented example of his work." 

I write with the disadvantage of not knowing ~he plan of 
the whole series. Will painting in Britain since 1790 be con- 
sidered worthy of another volume to itself out of the thirty- 
nine? If, instead, it is to be merged with Continen al painting 
of the same period, then surely this will be misleading; for 
Turner was more isolated than Hogarth, and Ccerstable far 
more insular than Reynolds. Not that such a treatment of Euro- 
pean painting in the nineteenth century would not come nearer 
to reality than any number of volumes upon painting in differ- 
ent countries. | believe that the division of European painting 
vertically, as it were, by national “schools” is out of date and 
that it is time more attention was paid to the factors in art 
which are international or which belong to the time rather than 
to the place. That, however, would lead to the comparison of 
ideas rather than to the accumulation of facts, arc facts are 
apt to seem the more desirable to the encyclopaedis:. National 


and encyclopaedic points of view encourage one arcther. 


Having read the book before I read the dust jacket, I was 
about to complain of the editor rather than of the author fer 
the adoption at least of the encyclopaedic method; but just in 
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publisher: “It is one of the the reader should not be provoked always :o think for himself. ^. ^ o 
selected to write the various For those who want to see the understanding of art advanced, 
themselves as mere encyclo- the tantalizing thing about this boek is that the values are all 






cts, but provoke the reader there, true and in their right proportion. Pro^. Waterhouse is 
vof the issues which are still not only the man who best knows the facts thet must form the 
in the narrow sense which basis of this volume—a volume never written before; he is also 














t something much more im- from his wide knowledge of European art capaole of evaluating 
jon and nature of art. There- the ideas behind British painting in relacion to those of the 
. and there is no reason why Continent. Most of the different chapters | Continued on page 54] 
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ecture of ladia. By Benjamin Rowland. many gods of India, but for their counterfe:ts in stone and 
c3csn Hiscory ef Art series, Baltimore. 289 bronze, and their temples, would have nc ex stence on earth. 
s $8.50 » God is the name, and the work of art is the body and house 
* in which the Form-less, the Beyond-Form, the goal of Release 
carried by an unbroken series and source of all form reveals itself. The statues and temples 
the next tied the threads in are stations on the Road. They are meant to be seen go 
mages, meaning and function moving, from image to image, into the sax 














* origin in Revelation and its line of procession from the dew 
:by their names. They founded 
«is of years mark the spiritual. 
s, sculptures and paintin 
ie rules are laid down clear 
the craftsmen. None of tH 
of the names of the mastei 
ye names incised in stone ay 
be paradoxical were it n 
‘ees of the authenticity of th 
aded local schools and who 
e of the genius loci leapé 
ination, Those who inscribe 
aradox of anonymity by the 

the competence of their work 
e form imposed by the artist ' 
'here form results from per- 
k of art is a ritual. Its magic 
ang the rites of art, the crafts- 
substance. Form, performance 
ecus, inseparable aspects of ` 
reation and produce their effect 


| sees the world around him. 
ld within him. His vision is . 
&uition reveals the image and _ 
lineaments which have the 
oke the presence of God. The 
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p -Subt le bod y of I ndia continued 


En 


E. a with "n impact of av "es moniüment, 1 rests im E 
balance of its own rounded limbs. 

—  . Architecture is given its maximum effect as monumental 
ae sculpture enhanced by carvings and paintings. The painted 


figures are modeled in color as if embossed from within by their 


ony ; Elaine de Kooning 


ES he Female Form in Painting. By Jean Cassou and Gecffrey 

r - Grigson. Harcourt, Brace, New York. 64 pages pius 67 pistes, 
“84 in color. $4.95. 

s Nus. d'Autrefois. By Marcel Bovis and Francois St. Julien. Arts 

Doe. Métiers Graphiques, Paris; Wittenborn, New Yerk. 81 pages, 

i36 plates. $4. 


deo 


HS When these two books were delivered one sunny afternoon in 


V 850, 


Venus, Eve, Leda, Diana, et al 


bet, Renoir to Matisse and Picasso, the book offers sixty-seven 
, reproductions of which none is surprising (excep: the Picasso, 
Prhich is surprising for its mediocrity when the inclusion of 


for mythology. E i 
F of a woman, no matter how intimately (as in Rembrandt's a 
d Bathsheba) , her particular flesh confronts us. But che nude seen 










carries their weightless shapes im interlacing ae 
waves through the compositions on the walls. All the arts were. 5 Ca 
known to be interconnected by movement of whick the dance js- : E 
the specific form. The figures of Indian sculpture and painting B 
have the bodies and movement of dancers, for mature in her = 
creative mode is known in Indian [Continued on page 60] 


breath which 





a house full of painters (mainly male), the book of ahotographs, EN À 
Nus d Autrefois, took immediate precedence over The Female ^^ 
Form in Painting. Aside from the single, pressing fact that the 
secondary characteristics of the female were mors consistently S. 
present in the photographs (Christine Jorgensen’s Renaissance. 
counterpart could have posed, one suddenly realizes, for m 
of the painters) , there were several logical reasons for the 
camera scoring over the brush in the relaxed atmosphere of 
this parlor. The paintings, for the mest part, are almost tediously B 
familiar. Opening. with a conventional Scheol of Memling | 
figure (chronologically, Masolino is the earliest artist included), 
through Titian, Botticelli, Michelangelo, Cranach, Ingres, Cour- 








bes Demoiselles ad’ Avignon could have offered the fairest rép- ^ 
sentation of this master on the subject). If one starts with the 
isumption— which both of these books do—thzt a nude is | 
lide for a a purpose, The Purpose is more evident 3n the: photo. : 
raphe, | which have, a frank, libidinous cast that tae paintings _ 

z the most part lack— except, of course, for Rubens and the 
bntainebleau School. The painted nude has, in the past, usually 
eguised her nakedness ander the name— Venus (appearing 

Pre eleven times), Eve (five), Leda, Diana, Ant: ‘omeda, Lu- 
fetia, Susanna, Vanity, Profane Love—that places her safely 

hd impersonally out of reach in the Bible, in hizory, allegory E 
She i is not just a woman. Skei is alec the symbol p 



































through the nineteenth-century lens is invitingle anonymous. 
and: personal. Without a name, she is most iuteasely hersi f. 
Her aspect, absent-mindedly erotic, like that of a wife sleepi x 
undressing after a late party, is droll, domestic cad not at all 
remote. Most of the photographs were obviously inspired by 
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Venus, Eve, Leda, Diana, et al continued 


painters (and, as obviously, there are a few examples that 
work the other way around). Corot, Ingres, Courbet. Delacroix. 
Velasquez, Poussin, all leave their traces in the poses of the 
nudes and in their groupings, in the arrangement of draperies 
and even in the quality of the modeling, which is controlled 


more by retouching than by lighting. Apparently the nineteenth- 


Savage and solitary genius 


By A. Hyatt Mayor 


Hh ereute: Seghers. By Leo C. Collins. University of Chicago. 
160 pages, 112 plates. $20. 

[4 
Rembrandt as a mature man seems to have been impressed by 
only one painter among his contemporaries, This was Herctiles 
Seghers. It is odd that so greatean artist should have had to 





Hercules Seghers’ T'he Big Ships, etching. from H-scules Seghers 


century photographer went in for darkroom wor< to a much 
greater extent than the contemporary man. As details are 
emphasized or bleached out, and tonal contraste modified or 
heightened, the figures gain a clarity of presence and purity 
of form that is anti-naturalistic. The spectacle seem through the 


eve of the lens was not accepted by [Continuec on page 54] 


wait so long for a comprehensive study of his whole work. 
Wilhelm Bode made a good start with a long erticle in 1903, 
and then Jaro Springer published admirable facsimiles of the 
etchings in 1910-12, but never added a text. Now Leo C. Collins 
has assembled all of the data on Seghers that has appeared in 
scatttered publications over the years, has correksted the paint- 


inge witE tae etchings and hæ set them against the complex 
baci ground of their time. The --sult has gained by waiting, for 
new pairtings have recently ceme to light and new facts here 
and taere shed a glimmer on the life of that savage and solitary 
genis. Lr. Cellirs -xplains im his preface that he has been 
gathering information and thirking about Seghers for several 
decades. As a result he is now able to patch out the meager 
datz cn &gaers' life with a wide knowledge of the places where 
we know ñe werked and of the people whom he must have met. 


History in wealth 


By Ma-vin C. Ross 


T.. Hismrs ef Jewelry, 1100-3879. By Joan Evans. Pitman. 
London, Mew York 280 pages p ws 186 plates, 9 in color. $17.50. 
Eureoean Jewelry. Bv Ernle Bradford. Philosophical Library, 
New York 226 pages plus 103 Miustrations. $12. 


Anteve jewelry caa epen a whdl* world of fantasy as well as a 
histe-y of mankind. is fashions and its foibles, to anyone who 
takes the roubie t» indulge in ke study of it. Jewelry reflects 
so cl-sely the history of the times in which it was made that a 
consideralde knowledze of the 2=rsonalities and events of the 
past are necessary t» appreciate i -o the fullest extent—not to say 
a knawled se of ecomomsics, the supply or lack of gold, silver or the 
gems used fcr pewelry, the use « inventions and techniques in 
mak #¢ the jewelry. amd the devaepment of costume and how its 
desig= affects what is worn or ret worn in different countries. 
A fri rd q@ce made s collectior of nineteenth-century jewelry 
with s icea of using it to write a social history of that century 
from he vewpaint of jewelry aleae. What a fascinating volume 
it might have been can be recozaized by anyone who glances 
throu-h tl= last chapter of Mie Evans’ book. Fantasy enters 
into -e stedy with she extraordimery inventiveness of the artists 
who create] it and the delightful and varied designs they have 
create] over the centuries. How “ar the inventiveness can go at 
times s m.de plain b» Miss Evens in discussing the jewels of 
the Dake cf Burgumcy: “Other jewels of luxury included such 
extraxazan trifles as the Duke of Burgundy’s marten skin with 
ruby «yes, a diamomd muzzle and teeth and nails of gold, and 
all kinds cf fanciful rifles to beld musk and ambergris and 
other seened things. Birds mod>ed out of scented clay were 
imporsed f em Cyprus: the Duke ef Burgundy had six golden 
cages n w_ica to pst them. Balls of musk were harnessed with 
gold; one n 1330 was enclosed im golden hoops set with pearls 
and jewels with a sao»hire at the bottom, and was hung from 
a corc with two knaps of pearl. In 1379 Charles V had a ball 
of ampergms cevered with gold wrought in fleur-de-lis . . .” 
The remar=able effect that fashen can have on jewelry can 
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Seghers wandered too often to leave much trace in documents. 
He signed few works and dated none, so that today most of his 
story must be gathered by inference. Therefore Dr. Collins has 
had to arrange the etchings and paintings im an order that he 
can almost never prove by facts, but whick, fo- the same reason, 
nobody else can disprove. Since order of some kind has to be 
found to make a book, one is grateful to Dr. Collins for discov- 
ering a sequence that looks so plausibly ike inevitable growth. 
He gives one the comfortable assurance [Continued on page 53] 


be seen in the simple safety-pin of our everydey life. The fibula 
(the early type of safety-pin) was, in ancient times, long one of 
the most important pieces of jewelry made anc continued popu- 
lar for centuries. Superb examples were made »y the Etruscans, 
Romans, Goths and others. Then this useful tem disappeared 
for over a thousand years only to be reinvented in the nineteenth 


German gold and jeweled ship pendant, ca. 1608 (actual size) , 
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History in wealth continued 


century and to come back into everyday life—but as an item 
of practical use. In this case the disappearance and reappear- 
ance seem to have been one of fashion rather than one dictated 
by a change in dress or the availability of the necessary material 
or gems. In contrast to this, the Classical intaglio and cameo 
have almost never been out of fashion (although more pcpular 


at some times than others), and have been set in jewelry and 


Serpent moralities 


By Leon Kochnitzky 


W. Paintings by Snake Charmers in Tanganyika. By H. 
Cory. Grove, New York. 99 pages, 40 plates. $8. 


This little book will be indeed precious to the scholar of anthro- 
pology and primitive art as well as to the student of modern art 


Niangalima, the Favorite Son, wall painting, 1932-34, 


from Wall Paintings by Snake Charmers in Tanganyika 





reset from the time they were made up until our own century. 

Miss Evans’ erudition is such that she can discuss the history 
of jewelry from its many interesting aspects. She knows her 
documents so well that if a particular jewel from a certain 
period has not survived, she can quote a contemporary document 
describing such a jewel or illustrate a text with a portrait in 


which the sitter is adorned with one. [Continued ar page 57 | 


and its relation to the aesthetics of the primitives. Mr. Cory, a 
British Government anthropologist, has gathered over three 
dozen striking reproductions (four in color) of figures painted 
on the inside walls of the initiation huts—or .Vtamda—-of the 
Buyeye secret society in Sukumaland, and of the Bagoyangi so- 
ciety among other Nyamwezi sub-tribes. 

To help the reader to grasp the significance of tazse images, 
we will remind him that both Sukuma and Nyamwezi are in the 
Tanganyika Territory, south of Lake Victoria and north of the 
city of Tabora, between the second and fourth parallel south 
of the Equator. The main purpose of the Buyeye seciety, in the 
words of Mr. Cory, “is to impart to its members a complete 
knowledge of snakes, of their various species, of methods of 
catching them, and especially of snake-bite cures." 

First of all, let us stress the importance of this publication in 
which; for the first time, we are confronted with an abundant col- 
lection of fascinating paintings whose equivalent, t» the best of 
this writer's knowledge, is not to be found in any o` the existing 
African museums. Some of these pictures are rea by beautiful, 
and they are all of the utmost interest. 

The decoration of the Ntanda, the house of the initiation 
(which the Western Bantu call the Mukanda and use for circum- 
cision rites), depends upon the organizer of the ceremony, the 
Kifinda. Mr. Cory was well acquainted with one of tkese Kifindas, 
a certain N’gwana Kapota, who painted between 1332 and 1934 
most of the works reproduced in the book. He died about 1944. 
The British anthropologist was also in contact with other Kifin- 
das, who executed many other paintings for him. As Mr. Cory 
puts it, “the artistic activities of the Kifinda is limited to a number 
of simple drawings, but here and there can be found men of real 
talent who take pleasure in exercising it, and who have a tradi- 
tion of theme and form which, though uneven in cuality, seems 
to represent an original descriptive art of the people." 

"An original descriptive art of the people"? TLlis affirmation 
is not documented in Mr. Cory's book. Each drawiaz is faced by 
its mythical explanation, which had been given :o the white 
investigator by his native guide. Some of these fabs are charm- 
ing indeed; their subtle “morality,” their strange developments, 
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are akin to mary other similar p-educts of African lore, in par- 
ticui .r certain Sones of the Ruzz da that have been gathered by 
the learned natwe Catholic Father, Abbé Alexis Kagamé, of the 
roy& house of Eu-nd.. 

As to their plastic value, -he peintings—made with soot, red 
oche ane white da 


or py-hor excrement—are very striking. 


Orpheus in Plutocracy 


By Thomas E. Hess 


A: r the Hurt, Wiliam Harrett and Other American Still- 
life Gainters. BE7C19@0. By Alf-ed Frankenstein. University of 
Cali*rnia. Berx=ler. 389 pages, E36 plates. $10. 


Detecive fictioa is a rather shoddy re-stylization of the Orpheus 
mytk. Cyril Connelly said, exphuning that curious piece of 
Angle-erotic fantasy, Fo Orchids «cr Miss Blandish. The billion- 
da: 2h 


(Plu) o: the za-z«ters (Underworld). The officials ( police) 


aires (king’s er (Prose-» ne) is ravished by the king 


canne make Contact with the captors, so the billionaire must 
emist Orphen- 


my Orpheus can ake the perilous descent. 


hire a private-ewe who alone is familiar with 
both worles: 
Ajfr the Hert i tie journal ə? a trip to the underground, 


and i. is fitting thet he “I” whe tells the story should come 


=. 


John Haberle’s A Bachelor’s Drawer, 1890-94, from After the Hunt 


The single eyed Itumbi, for instance, “who consumed vast plate- 
fuls of porridge,” and gave what was left to his friends. reveals 
a sense of humor that will make you think of one of Miro’s 
fantasies. Niangalima, hated by his brothers, like Joseph of the 
Bible, because he was the favorite son of his father, was aban- 
doned by them on the top of a very high [Continued on page 53] 


from that “Happier Hunting Ground"—the West Coast of 
Philip Marlow and the Continental Op. 

Alfred Frankenstein (“I’-eye), critic of art and music for 
the San Francisco Chronicle, sets out, with the blessing of a 
Guggenheim Fellowship grant, to discover who was William 
Michael Harnett, nineteenth-century American painter of trompe- 
l'oeil still-lifes rediscovered, some fifty years after his fame, as 
a precursor of, simultaneously, Mondrian and Max Ernst. 

I'll do it, Marlow conventionally snarls. but once I’m on a 
case nothing takes me off, no matter who’s guilty—this with a 
glance at the well-entrenched client, obviously suspect. 

Mr. Frankenstein is an active, out-of-doors sleuth. Directories 
at, scrap-books point the waywfrom city to city, each lead is 


followed to each shabby house oresurburban mansion. The hunt 
9 
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Orpheus in Plutocracy continued 


is long, involved, often annoyingly repetitious. The reader is 
dragged to the front door, he must climb to the attics, down for 
detailed descriptions of some almost-missed clues, farther down 
to chatty footnotes, filled with reminiscences, random observa- 
tions and curios. 


The conclusions are that Harnett was famous in his own day, 


Independence of folk art 


By Clement Greenberg 


F. Art of Europe. By Helmut Th. Bossert. Praeger, New 
York. 42 pages plus 1,500 illustrations in 72 colorplates and 
16 black-and-white plates. $17.50. 


Folk art in Europe goes back thousands of years, but it has 
been all but killed off now by industrialism. Not accidentally, 
German scholars were the first to take serious notice of what 
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influenced a number of painters, some good, some rct, and be- 
cause he was so famous, many of the similar psctures were 
changed to fake Harnetts by counterfeit signatures. ^o when the 
revival finally occurred, the public was presented w th works by 
different artists all considered as from one hand. 

Mr. Frankenstein ingeniously solves [Continued >n page 64] 


was until a short while ago too much under are's nose to 
arouse sustained curiosity. The Germans, for lack » a political 
past with which to identify themselves, sought aa ethnic one 
that would serve the same purpose. and ended u» by finding 
the non-urban past of all Europe. Professor Bos:ert had this 
all-European past in mind when he began to colect material 
in the ’twenties from every part of Europe for a thesaurus of 
decoration and ornament in folk or peasant art. 

The book at hand is the distillation of a much Erger prewar 
publication, and its intention is more practical thaa scholarly: 
namely, to serve as handbook for the stimulation »f designers 
and decorators. Prof. Bossert makes it quite explicit that he 
does not recommend it as a source of models ier imitation. 
What are really two books with separate intrccuctions are 
bound into one. The first contains forty plates in co cr of textiles, 
rugs and embroidered cloths; the second, thirty-two colorplates, 
plus sixteen in monochrome, devoted to wood and metal craft, 
pottery, beadwork and some further examples of weaving and 
embroidery. Each plate shows from ten to twenty-3ve different 
items, all from the same country, and an ample tahi- of contents 
gives their dates of origin, their classification, pr»;enance and 
present location. Not only is all Europe represented, but every 
century since the sixteenth. The reproductions are made on the 


LEFT Aerial view of a square in Venice, 
BELOW Ideal Town by a follower of Piero della Francesee, ca. 1470, 
from The City of Man 
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bess o phəogmaphic tracings lled in with watercolor, and in 
seme cases, | would surmise actually enhance their originals. 

“olk am had. like most ef exotic art, to wait for modern 
pertin: i» order to become appreciated seriously. And as art 
ceatinu=s te grew more abstract, the formal virtues of folk 
ar difseremt ate themselves mcreasingly for our eyes, and 
apsreci-tior loses every vestige of condescension. Folk art is 
mcs ly decorative and applied but decoration is no longer so 
humble No- are the applied zrts either. Or rather, city art— 
wae: Prof, Bessert calls Sti/kwast in contradistinction to Volks- 
keest—s ne longer so implicity patrician and turns against 
its Gre@-Ronan and even G hic antecedents. Modern artists 
he, for thet matter, shown us how intense and profound sheer 
deecraton. or what looks libe sheer decoration, can be. We 
ame 30t out ef s= we used to be by the oppositions of bright flat 
cel, œ by a forthright geometrical regularity. This change 
im urbaa taste may rescue something of the spirit, if not sub- 
stance, of fcl< act for mdust-al as well as high art—may, at 
least, exakle something of its flavor to survive in more than 
a paint or acts-and-craftsy war. 

Was lk ıt an independent and aboriginal product of rural 
society, as “bois Riegl wrote ® 1894, or was it city art gone to 
secl, as R. Ferrer suggested in 1906? Prof. Bossert’s position is 
somewhere im b=.ween. Much «€ folk or peasant art is undoubt- 
ecw a “parecy” and distortiow of motifs taken from urban art 
ame surviving om the countryside long after their abandonment 
by the city Y= the distortem and re-combination of these 
me ifs were efter so complete as to result in something largely 


The city beautiful 
By Pe-cacl Goodman 


T- Ciy »: Man. By Christepher Tunnard. Scribner’s, New 
York 422 pages 240 illustrations. $8.50. 


M- Turmarc is at his best when he quotes from the masters, 
pocr wl=n he disagrees with Mem, and at his worst when he 
aire nis own ides. 

Lie Gty e$ Men is priceless if you want loving descriptions 
of sormer cr existing glories: The chapter “Common Pleasures” 
in hick the author deals witk diversions, entertainments, flags 
anc banners, fountains and fireworks may be summarized by: 


Art <noeimgly squanders water in a thousand ways, 
From jasper table springs a sarsting jet 
To fall im pearls, in vapor and m dew... 


a pica exemple o! the relevaat quotations studding the book. 
Paforunately. Mr. Tunnard suffers from the blindness of the 
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Wrought andiron, ca. 1750, Basque, 
from Folk Art of Europe 


new and independent. For folk art seems to have had some sort 
of nucleus to which to assimilate its borrowings. Certain habits 
in it, certain chains of association, are held to go back to pre- 
Christian times—though these things have not yet been suf- 
ficiently specified. 

Prof. Bossert charges Forrer with a failure to recognize the 
very essential difference between folk and provincial art. The 
latter maintains a constant contact with the city, the former 
a much more indirect and intermittent one. Provincial art is 
typical for those places where, as in Asia and Southeastern 
Europe until the last hundred and fifty [Continued on page 64] 


“Nowadays the great books are dusty oa the shelves. To build 
well you must know great architecture. The architects are not 
alone [in not reading]. Look at the primitive shapes and 
children's fantasies that are forced upen us in the name of 
painting . . ." The author has no good word to say of any valid 
twentieth-century architect (we cannot count Louis Sullivan, 
who is praised), or any decent painter of our time. He calls 
modern architecture *astylar functionalism” and finds Urban 
and Schindler constructivists! In painting, the names which 
come to his pen are Hopper, Shahn, Stella and Guglielmi; a 
mural by Curry warrants an illustration. Yet he speaks of “the 
satisfaction to be gained from art as arbiter of the environment." 

Mr. Tunnard obviously has not the remotest notion of what 
modern art is driving at, nor, I would imagine, how the artists 
work, for he says “the problem is ene cf taste and not style." 
“The quality [of the art] *would have to be such that it pleased 


acabem mind «nd assumes taat a man who does not design à vast majority." (At the saNe time he can also say: “A positive 


or pain im he style of other centuries is an ignoramus— 


approach to aesthetics is essential if architecture is to survive 
e 































The city beautiful continued 


: asa a useful profession.’ 8 ‘He also belióvés that the artist must 
have “humility.” This kind of dismal nonsense pervades the 
5 book, for the thesis is more art and less science in city planning. 
a | Butt Mr. Tunnard, here's the rub—if what you mean by art 


| = By Harold Rosenberg 


: Feu and Form. By Susanne Langer. Scribner's, New York 
431 peges. $7. 


z Dr. TET large, even great, book is a revolutionary event 
s in Aesthetics, that queer country where for centuries an as- 
: .." sortment of philosophers, critics, artists and sentimentalists 
C have been chasing the Phenomenon of Beauty with speculative 
. . butterfly nets. 

= a Like all good revolutionists, Dr. Langer has begun by per- 
lecting the instrument: she hu woven a net with smaller holes. 
With the basic theoretical stuff supplied by her earlier study 
A symbolism, Philosophy in a New Key, she turns wide-open 
deas. like Clive Bell's Significant Form into a close mesh of 
oncepts. and definitions which specify what Form is and wbat 
nificant about it when it signifies. Dr. Langer believes 
a unity that can be trapped. in a system in which 
s as ' 'expression," “symbol,” “ vitality," etc , have 








‘is to be tightened still further in à volume to come. 
E The determination to define terms rather than to use the arts 





lo v the Greeks saw Homer 

lias Ambrosiana. Urs Graf, Bones Philip C ‘Duschnes, New 
York 120 pages, 58 colorplates. $140. | 

m universal source bo subject matter tor art in an 


bo. “the: Middle o. Especially i in vilis Sn pees 
rg when the > populeciy 9 of ie avian epic 








onis Ainas on UR NEA illustrating specific scenes 





| trong, clear meanings linked with one another. This sien 


; P Kmerie P Coda consisting e 





was accepted and sponsored by the U. S. government-—and this 
seems a hope of yours—-l, for one, would have to wea- blinders. 

The “City Beautiful" is the aim. This is to be arr wed at by 
"Grand Design." GRAND DESICN is to [Continued ox page 63] 


to express emotions, displav profundity or promote theories 
about other matters is in itself radical enough, Bat I was 
moved to call it revolutionary primarily because o. the style 
in which it is written. In the force with which it states its 
propositions, its scorn for the vagueness, paradox amd lack of 
system of other writers, its tendency to correct those trom whom 
it borrows, it is reminiscent of studies associated with "Bol. 
shevik intellectual thoroughness.” Words like “silly” and 
"nonsense" occur frequently. The span of its exceedingly — 
positive conclusions, reaching even te such rather specialized P 
problems as prize-juries and what kind of poems zre hest to ii 
set to music, cannot help but evoke the mood oí ideological | 
gleichschaltung. Looking over her shoulder at Ernst Cassirer, 
the way Marx looked back to Hegel, Dr. Langer does not hesi- E 


tate to contradict everybody. "Surely," she remarks teasingly ^ ——— 


about expression in dance, ^no one would have AN :emerity to 
claim that all experts on a subject are wrong? 
demonstrates she does have just that. 

This non-academic roughhouse is alternately refreshing and 


" Promptly she 


annoying and the reader should be [Continued er page 68}. i, 





from the Iliad, preserved in the Ambrosian Library, Milan. 
One of the oldest illustrated books in Western Eurepe to have 


"survived, certainly the earliest non-religious ilustrated Greek 


manuscript, these fragments were published early à the nine- 
teenth century with engravings by Cardinal Angelc Mai, then 
in 1905 in black-and-white photogravure by Mgrs, A A. Ceriani 
and Achille Ratti (the latter then librarian of the Ambrosian _ 
Library, later Pope Pius, XI), who expressed the hope that P 
they would some day be published in color. The present edition — 


fulfils this. wish, reproducing these priceless fragments in full. i 


color facsimile (see cover), making the whole codex available M. ps 


Mor study. and reference. to scholars all over the werld, 


Actually. the ‘fifty-eight miniatures, on fifty-two parchment A 


leaves with portions. of the Hiad text, are all that -emain of a : t 
complete illustrated book of the poem, [Continued en page el ioe 











E O43 sam once agein sand and marvel before the Van 
ack tysz Lamb in the Cataedral of St. Bavon, Ghent. While 
they may rcx fe new lice amd strength it has gained from the 
atment t underwent durimg 1950-51, in the Central Labora- 
ry oi Belesom Museums, few will realize the infinite care that 
wes taken snd patient research that preceded this work of 


* 
"storatwa3 " Te process in-olved, and its results, are described Va n Eyck In 


æ detail æ ~ mew book, titled L’Agneau Mystique au Labora- 


are, Lxmm2 et Traitement “De Sikkel, Antwerp), by the au- th { b t 
ter, in coe Ebe-ation with o bers. e a OFa ory 


Stucy e- desumentary soarces—both of historical archives 


By Paul Coremans 


ad literas -ef-vences— ed -9 the discovery of the actual loca- 
tiem wuere ac altarpiece wes originally installed, in a chapel 


E the cr». of St. Baven. This unexpected development fur- Discoveries and expertences made while 
E rshed a mass of new information, notably the chronology of 
ruiltipe sestor3:ons on the polyptych through the ages. cleaning and restoring 
Laberser- work, carried en with the help of physics, the i : 
xieroscoo snc micro-chemistry, has brought to light the exact one of the world's greatest masterpieces 


t 
f 
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The Ghent —Warpiecs, 135 after its -esteration in 1950-51: the discovery of new details has come from the techniqwes of modern laboratory science and scholarship. 
* 


Van Eyck in the laboratory continued 


nature of the diseases attacking the poly ptych and identified the laboratory succeeded in distinguishing clearly betwee. the 
materials and techniques originally used. It is now known that original work and the successive additions made by leter re- 
the Van Eyck medium is basically a drying oil (ie. an oil storers, which are documented. Thus it has been possible to 
which polymerizes and dries completely), and that the tech- establish the fact that important areas of the polyptyca were 
nique is radically different from that in use today. It is also now overpainted in the sixteenth century, specifically in 1550 by 
known that the Flemish primitive masters built up their tones Jan van Scorel and Lancelot Blondeel, and likewise to icentify 
gradually, by superimposing several layers through which the the various restorations in the nineteenth century—i.e. 1825, 
light penetrates up to opaque white or colored underpaint. A 1828 and 1859—following serious damage to the polyptych by 
new method of making cross-sections [see p. 32] has made it fire in 1822. Finally the laboratory made a very special study 
possible to see exactly how the fifteenth-century artists suc- of the changes of composition which were made by Var Eyck, 
ceeded in attaining their translucent effects. In addition the or the Van Eycks, in the Ghent Altarpiece during tke long 
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Rediscovery 
of original detail 


A suggestion of later restorations in the rather life- 
less modeling of the Lamb [A] was confirmed by 
micro-chemical and X-ray examination. The blurred 
areas of white in the X-ray photograph [B] definitely 
indicate the presence of overpaint, especially along the 
back and around the head. Upon removal of some of 
this, Van Eyck's original painting of the ears 
emerged. These are visible in the partly cleaned 
present state of this detail [A], just below the larger, 
fuzzy ears which were added in the nineteenth cen- 
tury following damage by fire in 1822. The contrast 


in the concept and quality of the painting is striking. 





Sixte2nth-century 
restaration 


The central panel of the Ghent Alterpiece, Adoration 
of the Lamb [C], after the treatment of 1950-51: a 
mass of heavy grey-blue clouds previously covered 
the middle section of the sky. These were added in 
the sixteenth century, probably in the extensive 
restorations known to have been carried out by Van 
Scorel and Blondeel. The detail [DÐ] shows these in 
process of being removed, revealrg by degrees the 
original multicolor rainbow circliw the Dove, as in 
certain other fifteenth-century Flem sh panel paintings 
and miniatures. A pinkish band ia the rainbow, still 


covered with varnish, does not stow in the detail. 
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Modern overpaint 
proved by chemistry 


A detail of the Virgin’s robe and mantl» in course 
of [E] and after [F] removal of overpa rt: labora- 
tory examination led to the determinatior of a nine- 
teenth-century overpaint. In examining a cross-section 
of the pigment structure [G], the chemi:t identified 
modern varnish, and glazes of Prussiar blue and 
artificial ultramarine in the upper lavers [6, 5, and 
4 in Gl, pigments which were invented im the eight- 
eenth century and 1828 respectively. A documentary 
source indicated that this was the work « a restorer 
in 1859 who aimed at obliterating the cracxle on the 
blue garments. In removing this overpairt. the 1951 


c touch the 1 


conservator took scrupuleus care not t 
original glazes of natural lapis lazuli [H and 3 in G]. 





Alteration by 
Var Eyck 


Vicrescepic =m micro-chemical analysis of sections 
such as the ome trees im this detail of the Pilgrims 
Il, -enfinrs evidence of alt-rations by the artist 
imsei, The ¥-ray photegram [J] brings out the 
runk of am ctirely different. apparently Northern, 
species of tree m the underpaisting. This proves that 
jan =n Eyck made changes incorporating elements 
; Mediterrasesn vegetation that had excited his 
igen3or dur-z his stay in Spain and Portugal, 
bert% before -ompletion of the altarpiece in 1432. 
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Van Eyck in the laboratory cortinued 


years of its creation, for instance in the introduction of Medi- 
terranean vegetation [below], specifically in the panels of the 
Hermits and the Pilgrims. 

In short, quite aside from the fact that the restoration of the 
Ghent Altarpiece appears to have been successful, the Brussels 
Laboratory has demonstrated how the mutual exchange and 
integration of historical, stylistic, sciertific and technical cri- 
teria has brought about more effective co-operation between 
art and science. Such co-operation provides a formula which is 
indeed the sine qua non of the preservation of our art heritage 
for generations to come—an imperative task for any museum. 
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values may lie, or may be cre- 


ue: it is the procedure of art. . "wise. It demands the boycott: 


When Congressman Dondero mad his ugly, and thoroughly 
unfounded attack against a number of artists, art critics and 
museum directors some time ago, an interesting and illuminat- 
ing fact came to light. The Congressman had been supplied 
with his ammunition by a group of conservative illustrators 
whose work was, to a large extent, being replaced by more 
experimental forms of art—by points of view which: were held 
by just those artists and museum direetors who were e accused 
of subversiveness. 7 ee 

Mr. Dondero referred to (ise artists in such terms | as * 
carrying art vermin,” as “human arz termites,” as “inte 





art thugs,” and professed to see in zheir werk—even i in abstract pa 


painting—a complicated plot to 1inderminme Democracy, and 
substitute Communism. 
artists and museum people across the pages of the Congres- 
sional Record, coupled with máisimformec statements, against. 
which, as usual, there was no redress. ji 


And it might just be noted here that Mr. Dondero’s: remarks ES 
almost duplicated, epithet for epithet, an abusive essay. against ae 
“decadent Western art” that had appeared some months. earlier - 





in an official Soviet Sanctions Voks Bulletin. 
In Los Angeles another great hibbub was raised against a 
e art exhibition on the d of Communism. a | 





Council eA “This art is. a resa ei vis appears in 
Communist newspapers. There's 20 doubt but that this is 
another instance of Communist infltratior." Another comment 
from the same investigation runs: “The art exhibit carries a 
definite Communist motif. Some peeple say they could do better 
painting blindfolded, with brushes tied. to their elbows!” And — 
a third: [this exhibition is] “a collection. of lines and daubs, 
with nothing that is uplifting, or spiritual,” a) 

Another assault upon art oceurred whan the State Depart- 
ment, some time ago, was urged by members of the diplomatie | 
corps abroad to get together a really good representative. group 
of American pictures. They were to be exhibited in several 
foreign capitals, the object being to improve our cultural 
standing among our European friends. | 

The pictures were assembled with ihe: expert. ‘advice of a 
number of museum officials. They were duly shipped, but were’ 
stopped in mid-Atlantic and retumed home. The New York 
Journal-American had excoriated the collection—1 daresay 
devoting to it more lineage than it had ever before granted to 
a single group of pictures. The pro:ests of several congressmen 
put an end to the project. 

By far the most sinister attack against axt—against the arts— 
comes by way of a subrosa magazine called € ounter-Attack. This 


sheet gathers material much of it inaccurate and. libelous, aie 





against individuals. It is circulated ameng advertiser as we 
as the magazines and ao aT through which ic 
af the [Coat 


«4 : 


He spread the names of individual. t 








The artist and the Inquisition 


The interrogation of Veronese, 1573 


M... July 18, 1573. The minutes of the sessions of the Inqui- 
sition Tribunal of Saturday, the eighteenth of July, 1573. Today, 
Saturday, the eighteenth of the month of July, 1573, having been 
asked by the Holy Office to appear before the Holy Tribunal, 
Paolo Caliari of Verona, domiciled in the Parish St. Samuel, be- 
ing questioned about his name and surname, answered as above. 
Questioned about his profession: 

A. I paint and compose figures. 

Q. Do you know the reason why you have been summoned? 

A. No sir. 

Q. Can you imagine it? 

A. I can well imagine. 

Q. Say what you think the reason is. 

A. According to what the Reverend Father, the Prior oi the 
Convent of Sts. Giovanni e Paolo, whose name I do not know. told 
me, he had been here and Your Lordships had ordered him to 
have painted [in the picture] a Magdalen in place of a dog. I 
answered him by saying I would gladly do everything necessary 


for my honor and for that of my painting, but that I did met under- 
stand how a figure of Magdalen would be suitable there for many 
reasons which I will give at any time, provided I am ziven an 
opportunity. 

Q. What picture is this of which you have spoken? 

A. This is a picture of the Last Supper that Jesus Carist tock 
with His Apostles in the house of Simon. 

Q. Where is this picture? 
A. In the Refectory of the Convent of Sts. Giovanni e Faolo. 
Q. Is it on the wall, on a panel or on canvas? 

A. On canvas. 

Q. What is its height? 

A. It is about seventeen feet. 

Q. How wide? 

A. About thirty-nine feet. 

Q. At this Supper of Our Lord have you painted othe- figures? 
A. Yes, milords. 

Q. Tell us how many people and des- [Continued on page 63] 


Detail of Veronese's Last Supper shows the drunken soldiers 
that the Inquisition censored. The artist refused to alter the 


picture, but changed its title to Feast at the House of Levi. 





The artist and the Soviets 


The interrogation of Nikritin, 1935 


A. the session of the Art Commission of the Vsekolkhudosh- 
nik or 19 *5riü, 1935, the picture Old and New by the artist 
Nikritm «zs under debate. 

All the participants in the discussion, with the exception of 
the art cc: « Beskin, were themselves painters. The director of 
the F sexeeaudeshnik, Slav nsky, was in the chair. 

Thear = was summoned to the bar for the “disputation” on his 
work. The -xt of the proceedings follows: 

NMik-zit- The picture is entitled Old and New. It is a group- 
portrait. Pl=sse permit me to read out my further explanations. 
| Reads.| | *-h to tell you aow this picture originated, and how I 
worked c3 t 

All the &cure- and the situation are based on personal observa- 
tion, on sthgects which I mrself saw. The old man was painted at 
the Yzrosz- Market The young man and the young girl are 
friends o mme. workers from the Metro Building. The Venus is 
well knowm The situation was caught and observed at popular 
festivities, ou the Lenin Mountains, in the Park of Culture and 
Rest, cn the Mero bui.ding-sites, and on Moscow stations. 

What I 2-2 painted here is fact, reality and truth. The attitude 
of each £z-:5 was made from the sketch of a concrete person, 
caught ir Le moment of a concrete, real situation. Thus, for ex- 
ample. | sketched the figure of the girl at the Vosdvishenka. She 
stood om te top of a sandpile in the very pose in which she 
appears m the picture. She was directing the drawers of sand, 
looking a ens the street from top to bottom, at the people, the cars 
—loeking ache city lixe a beautiful elegant lady who wanted to 
invite this œt” te a banquet. ... 

This is fects bere my invention has added nothing, exaggerated 
nothing, te==ned nothing, symbolized nothing: all this I myself 
saw. anc se ` was, so all the figures on the picture had their origin 
—the young man, the girl, the old man, the Venus, the stormy sky 
and the æra. I desired to catch the historical situation of their 
calling te ome another as I saw it, and that is why I have called it 
a grouD-pertrait, an historieal portrait. . . . The whole group is 
united b» = uniformaty ef the scenery and its relation to its 
environmen. 

The werid æf the old and the new is seen from within. The old is 
apprehende= no: by its external features, but by its deepest inner- 
most wcl hiza] idea of non-union, of detachment from the 
worid. And bere the eld turned out to be small, helpless, simple 
and tediows. . . Thus there grew up within me the Venus and the 
old man, 2c=ans! whom life has set the new Venus, just as she is 
reproduced Jere, and zhe young man full of endeavor, energy, 
discipline am general :ntui-ion. à 


So much ter the descrip-ion of the so-called literary aspec? S 


One werd mere about the painting. I wanted and had to proceed 





The picture under attack: Old and New by Nikritin. 


from the pictorial characteristics of the persons. The conflict of 
the theme I have solved by a corflict of the pictorial form. 

That is my picture Old and New. Here are drawings and studies 
taken from the cycle of my preliminary sketches. I have nothing 
further to say. 

Slavinsky: Any questions to tke artist? 

Lecht: You think that this picture is realistic? Then explain 
the figure of the young man. What is he doing and on what is he 
leaning? Is this movement justified cr are there other laws mak- 
ing such an attitude possible? 

Nikritin: I understand the reality in my composition and be- 
lieve that it is objective. This youth— 

Lecht: He is falling, from my view po:nt! 

Nikritin: This youth and his comrades often visited me. And 
once, in the course of a long end interesting conversation, he 
quickly turned and began to look for a town on the globe. I felt 
that in this gesture there lay a genuine expression of the character 
of contemporary youth. That is how the figure of the young man 
came into being. I wanted to meke him “flying.” I did not want 
him to be standing, but entirely in motion. 

Deyneka: How is it that the ball is m such an odd position? 

Nikritin: Many questions have been put to me about this ball. 
I must say that I first heard that the ball-was in an “odd” position 
when Olga Nikolayevna questioned me. I freely admit that I had 
i had not imagined that these associations 
of an erotic character wold arise. The impressions garnered when 
the picture was displayed jn my room [Continued on page 61] 


not given it a thought. 


8 





The artist tearing up pieces of paper prior to pin- 
ning them on the picture. Large sheets had already 
been lacquered in the colors Vicente wanted to use. 


ollage has generally been the medium for an art of inter- 
ruption, of abrupt jumps that break the initial momentum of 
mood, of plastic structure or of literary content. In Cubist «ol- 
lages, the jumps are mainly aesthetic, from one specific texture, 
pattern, plane or visual situation to another. In Dada collages, 
the jumps are from one fragment of reality to another, creating 
a sense of the bitter or the absurd. In Surrealism (to over- 
emphasize the difference between these two movements), the 
jumps are from fantasy to reality or from fantasy to fantasy. 
And these juxtaposed elements, whatever they are, are usually 
caught midway in an attitude of surprise, like Marianne Moore's 
*real bird in a painted tree." For the observer, the expectation 
of what is to come—depending on whether he noticed the bird or 
the tree first —is dashed by the second sight. The interruption 
is perpetuated in one frozen moment. Action is caught at an 
impasse. Collages, to use cinematic aresiauisgs, are in most 
cases stills. ° 


In reference to the bulk of theework in this forty-year-old 
LJ 
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paints a collage 





medium, Esteban Vicente’s collages are uncharacteristically 
fluid and animated. Color and forms give a sense of comtinuous 
motion, sliding into one another, exchanging positions, con- 
tinuing beyond and negating the edges of the separat? pieces 
of paper. His technique tends to obscure the fact tha- he is 
working with paper. Not only does he make no attempt & retain 
the character of paper in opposition to that of paint; be seems 
actually to be trying to disguise it both through his coa-ept of 
drawing and in his treatment of the surface of the pape-. which 
is deluged with washes of paint or scrubbed with pasts., char- 
coal, pen or pencil. Often, from a distance or in repracuction, 
his collages could be confused with his paintings. The aspira- 
tions and effects of both are identical. But becau= he is 
essentially involved with painting effects, there are several possi- 
bilities of collage that Vicente sacrifices to get where hes going. 

The carefully cherished patterns and textures of the familiar 


AP rollage accomplish two plastic objectives: they maintair the flat 


surface sacred to much modern art, and they fix the «emposi- 
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Vicente at wok in his studio in downtown New 


York. He uss a small bulletin board for an easel. 


tion in a range of precisely limited scales—still-life, interior 
or human im »e!erence. Vicente’s irregularly torn pieces of paper 
do not hold teir flatness, but swoop off into deep perspectives. 
The surface cf the paper has lost its immediacy—its two-dimen- 
sional presence—in excharge for a smoothly ambiguous large 
scale rare im his medium, Rejecting the close-up fragmentation 
of “classic” z»l age, Vicente chooses to see panoramas. Rejecting 
the possibiltses of the *frozen moment," he offers, rather, an 
interweav-nz »f events, The element of poetic shock—to be found 
in the eonce> of simultaneity—gives way in Vicente’s work to a 
serenely sinz--minded and sequential imagery. Forms unfold in 
one measurec procession. Lnrelated to any of the specific tradi- 
tions of this medium, Vicente's collages connect, rather, with 
painting trad@ions—of Expressionism, Fauvism, even Futurism. 
He is not interested in collage except “as a way to get some- 
where else.” 

"Collage s a technique to arrive at a painting. . 
. . collage is a substitute for painting,” 


. collage is 
a sketch tor painting . 
says Vimerte cescribing his rather unconventional attitude toward 
the medium. Concentrated ən painting for some three decades, 


A dramatc end enthusiastic conversationalist, 
the Spanisa--c7r painter chats with some friends. 


By Elaine de Kooning 
Photographs by Rudolph Burckhardt 





Note the table-top palette in the foregrcund: he colors 
the bits of pinned-up paper with cils or with pastels. 


he backed into the collage one Sunday in Berkeley, California, in 
1950, because he wanted to work and his paints and brushes 
had not yet arrived. He cut up a colored Sunday supplement 
and pasted up a composition. This first collage supplied the 
motif for a later painting. He has never begun one as a project 
in itself, but only as a kind of general relief when he is stuck on 
a painting or perhaps as an attempt to work out some specific 
area. However, “sometimes these sketches finish themselves." 
When this happens, the collage means much the same thing to 
him as one of his finished paint ngs. Although he spends much 
more of his time on his painting, collages now make up half of 
his annual output (about eight werks in each medium). Spending 
months on a painting, weeks on a collage, he has developed 
methods so interactive that it is impossible to describe one with- 
out bringing up the other. 

His present style is the result of a decade's struggle during 
which he did not exhibit. Through :hese years, he made hun- 
dreds of drawings, landscapes and portraits. Most of these works 
were sold or else destroyed. Vicente, however, was dissatisfied 
and finally abandoned working from nature, and turned to 







































Vicente con-inued 


abstraction. The collages and paintings of the last three years thet are 
stacked against the walls of his studio on New York's East Tenth 5:reet 
seem to have no relation to the work done before 1950. Thus his present 
style seems to be another instance of the mysterious conversion described 
by Harold Rosenberg in his article on the American “Action Painters" 
[A.n., Dec. ’52] that swept through avant-garde art in the "forties with 
all the passion of a religious movement. 

Born in 1906 in Segovia, one of the provinces of old Castille, rorth 
of Madrid, near the Guadarama mountains, Vicente decided to become an 
artist when he was sixteen years old. He quit the military academ- that 
his father and grandfather had gone to, and began to study scu.pture 
at the School of Fine Arts in Madrid. Here he met a *very brilliart guy 
from Iewa named James Gilbert, very refined, could find values any- 
where." Almost every artist seems to meet someone at the beginnirg of 
his career who profoundly and often ‘inexplicably affects later decisions 
and attitudes, someone whose personal expression is identified with the 
peculiar glamor of art that hits certain people so hard that they are 
caught up with it for the rest of their lives. James Gilbert, the peinter, 
was the someone for Vicente. They both quit school and began to work 
on their own, sharing a studio. Fascinated by Gilbert’s intense preoccupa- 
tion with his somber-toned landscapes, Vicente gave up sculpture after 
three years (“I always made the heads too small, anyway”) and became 
a painter. “Plaster and clay seemed dead when I felt the appeel of 
color.” He began to haunt the Prado. “It was most terrific to see the 
abundance of flesh of Rubens next to Greco who avoids the flest . . . 
the colerless light of Velasquez and Goya.” These artists all had their 
influence on his figure compositions. “Then I discovered that there were 
certain people in France—Cézanne, Matisse, Picasso.” He bought little 
books of illustrations. He subscribed to Parisian magazines. And he vegan 
to get restless. “Madrid was El Prado . . . the past. The contemperary 
work was unrelated to both. I was looking for [Continued on page 51] 
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Staces of he work in ogress [opposite page] reveal how 
the ora bits of paper were first pinned over a charcoal 
dme indicating the arge directions of the picture. More 
pacers were then added, some removed, and new colors 
inteeducec with oils aod pastel. Finally, after about three 
weus’ work, Vicente sas satisfied with the collage and 


pasted t vp in permaneat form on board (10 inches high). 
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Esteban Vicente: 


Untitled collage, 1953 
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The “Monkey Cup." a celebrated painted enamel and silver- 
gilt beaker ascribed to a Flemish artist in the Burgundian 
court. ca. 1460, is among the treasures acquired by the Met- 


ropolitan Museum's Cloisters this summer. 7% inches high. 





The inside of the Monkey Cup, also in enamel shows a 
hunting scene of stags pursued by dogs, and two monkeys, 


one with a bugle and the other with a bow and arrows. 


The Northern theme of a sleeping peddler robbed by mon- 
keys, depicted on the Monkey Cup, occurs in a 15th-century 
Florentine print [left], swegesting that the beaker is the 


one listed in the 1464 inventory of Piero de' Medici. 





Wild men and monkeys 


Fantas- and the ‘antasitc 
mark tae hadsome new selection of 


purchases ty Tke Clois:ers 


A. the Middle Aces drew to a close, merging with the grow- 
ing inciveiuality » the Remaissexce, its creative energies seemed 
to elamne! mtc extrsordinary teurs de force, often so astonish- 
ing as todeiy mitation and ever, sometimes, classification. The 
royal meals, cas. ckiseled, fused, inlaid with enamel, in elab- 
orale arcanums ef te-haiques, seemed the appropriate mediums 
for seme cf “hese astonishing creations. Among them, the 
“Monkey Cap,” me of a group of newly acquired mediaeval 
objsets oa view at The Cloisters [to Dec. 31], is a ceremonial 
beaker i- vaiate. enzmel on silver with silver-gilt mounts, 
genera ly belie-ed to have been made by a Flemish artist about 
1460 fer he Bareandian court. Around the exterior is depicted 
the ary o a seeping peddler being robbed by a troup of 
moakeys.a 20t uncommon subjeet in art, especially in Northern 
Eurese. monz -he festivities for the wedding of Charles the 
Bold cf Burguacy and Margaret of York in 1468 was a ballet 
of oisvfue Camn-e-s dsessed as monkeys who “found a merchant 





Si ver-zilt ewer from the treasury of the 
Teutonic Knights, German, ca. 1500; 
26 inches high. The wild man [detail 
above] is coated with green enamel. 





sleeping ... and ther disrobed him and took from him his 
baubles.” acco-d rg so a contemporary document. But an entry 
in be 1454 in-eatory ef Piero «e' Medici, describing a similar 
becker with a “menkey fair," may point to the early ownership 
of the cep, whieh was lazer lang in the collection of the Earl 
of &-unoel. themee passing into various hands, including J. P. 
Mcecen and finally Alfred Rátschi of Zurich, before coming 
to the chicer: «ver the Hudscr River. 

Sec-reetal cemmecations weze undoubtedly associated with 
the pair of sil-e -zil- ewers from the Treasuries of the Teutonic 
Krights, one əf the three impartent semi-religious orders that 
sp-uaz eut of the Crusades. P-obably used for wine on state 
occasione. fhese <wers are mencioned in inventories of the Order 
from 1575 anti] s3o3t]- before the second world war, when they * = : — 
were sof m "i rng This explains their perfect preservation— | omm 
even to the eo] emame. covering the Nordic wild men sur- 
meuntine the c stellated lids and on the ears, teeth and fangs 
of the crazors forming the extraordinarily chiseled gargoyle- 
libe Ramdl-s. Except for a ewer depicted in a German panel 
pitting of a-oamd 1500. whieh bears a strong resemblance to 


these they are rtirely walike any other known vessel, and their 
Gəarmam maker remaias a mystery. 
Amore the rember of other important objects included in , 
e 


Tae €lc:sters- eL ib-zien. the mest unusual is an eleventh-century 
religwam box m perced bone carving which shows the com- ¢@e 
bimec iafleemee of Brzamtine end Ottonian manuscripts styles. 








Signorelli's monumental study for a fresco is one of the 


revelations among the old master drawings from Eng- 
lish private collections at the Royal Academy, London. 
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Transatlantic report: | 


London 


Thomas Gainsborough, one of the most poetic pairters of the 
eighteenth century, has long needed revaluation. He will receive 
it as a result of the admirable exhibition arranged by Professor 
E. K. Waterhouse for the Arts Council at the Tate Sallery. It 
contains a neat balance of known and unpublisicd works, 
though his all-important drawings, which are vital or urder- 
standing his method of composition, are not shown. 
Gainsborough studied Continental formality to become a 
master of informality. Almost from the beginning, hə composed 
in a paradoxical manner, balancing the prim Mr and Mrs. 
Andrewes with a vista of English fields. He composed trom 
drawings, based on the example of the French pzinter and 
engraver Gravelot; even in his most natural paintings, the echo 
of the theater is to be heard. It is never the Grand “heater of 
Reynolds, but rather the comedy of manners. How close he 
could come to the French is indicated by the charming, little- 
known The Couple, recently presented by M. Cami le Greult 
to the Louvre. This is as vital a document for Arglo-French 
artistic relations as some of Hogarth’s paraphrases cf De Troy. 
Always a painter of contradictions, the same perod ceuld 


16th-century family allegory: Cranach’s An Incident ajt*. 
the Fall: the Lion Slain, the Family Saved, among wort: 
from Midland houses at the Birmingham City Art Gallery 
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woduse sch simpe canvass as The Peasant and Horses, 
which th= Duke o Becford Sought in 1755 for 15 guineas. The 
»oreelair zoering, learnt fom Wouvermans or Wynants, is 
bere civersihel be Lis own sandy foreground. 

A ret approacn to Nature was not sufficient for Gains- 
s»osreugh: se Tumer and Menet after him, he wished to trans- 
«rm and clothe landscapes in an atmospheric envelope. He 
æaned heil om Caspard Eoussin, and the landscapes of his 
ater per ed are pelite expressions of cultivated taste. They are 
ertiicaal =» the best sense, which is to say they are composed 
-panspositieas cf emotional reactions. Yet in the famous Harvest 
Fazo, =m the Berber Institute, in which the dreamy atmos- 
33ere s -mu stes by -he compositional planning of the figures, 
er in the €i the Fore (which recently brought 26,000 
mines E “he CoEemache sÈ at Christie's), the impression, in 
Te erd, = tha of he loca Ev suggested. Such a picture is a 
senerzliz: icea of am idez English landscape. How far he 
s"ogressed in bis search for Arcadia is shown in the brilliant 


Diana ana :ect16r (a carious anticipation of Wilson Steer) from 
‘Le Reyd Collector, cr in the *manneristic" line of Musidora. 





"n 


LSth-centrc~ fza3m 
ecrle Gamomag in his large exhibition at London's 
Tate Cabe»; it has recently deen given to the Louvre. 


peise: The Jouple, an almost unknown 





We often think of Gainsborough’s portraits in terms of the 
shimmering Queen Charlotte, the willowy Lady Bate Dudley, 
but an extreme realism of approach was also displayed. The 
ponderous portrait of Mark Beaufoy, the ironical singer Ten- 
ducci, the dry scepticism of William Lowndes, these are all 
portraits that raise Gainsborough above his contemporaries. 
Without straining the comparison too far, he seems to anticipate 
Goya; and his importance for European as well as for English 
art is conveyed in this fascinating survey. 

Gainsborough is also well represented by two little-known land- 
scapes and by several engaging portraits at the excellent exhibi- 
tion of works of art from Midland houses held at the Birmingham 
City Art Gallery. The major discovery here is, however, the un- 
recorded Murillo, The Birth of St. John the Baptist, which re- 
verses the composition of the Louvre Birth of Christ, 1655, with 
some variations. An equally striking picture is the presumably 
rather early Velasquez portrait of Dona Geronima de la Fuente, 
which is probably a sketch for a full-length portrait of the same 
sitter in the Convent of Santa Isebel de los Reyes at Toledo. 
Both pictures belong to Sir William | Continued on page 55] 


19th-century family sentiment: Mary Cassatt’s early, pre- 
Impressionist The Family, im a group of her oils and pas- 
tels on exhibition at the Marlborough Galleries, London. 








The right wing of Bruges’ own Memling triptych, and a high- 
spot in the show: it depicts the wife of William Moreel, 
the commissioner, her patron saint, Batbara, and the fam- 
ily’s eleven daughters. The panel was. painted ca. 1504. 





Bruges 


The unity and magnificent flowering of portraiture in tae Low- 
lands, from the time of the Van Eycks and their ducal 3urgun- 
dian patrons until 1576—the death of Antonio Mero, and ap- 
proximately when the north and south provinces splt—make 
the subject of one of the least publicized but most ir portant 
exhibitions of the European season. To Bruges, anc ent seat 
of the court of Burgundy, came the wings of the Fortinari 
Altarpiece (from Florence), Dr. Zelle by Van Orley (from 
Brussels) and Moro's Portrait of a Court Fool (from Cassel! 
to join that city’s own two Van Eycks, Memling alterpieces, 
Gerard David triptych and many others. For the fast time, 
masterpieces and school paintings by Flemish, Neth»-landish 
and Walloon artists—intimately related by their comeepts of 


* e e . E 
portraiture—could be studied together, and, despite -raditions 


e*of energetic chauvinism, a basic unity was perceived in their 
t ' 


development from the Late Gothic to full Renaissaree style. 


Transatlantic report: 


Borteaux 


An em»ideus exhibition—peobably considered both a trap and 
a challerz- be scholars—is devoted to El Greco by the city of 
Berceaas Although the quality of the pictures, to put it tact- 
faily is vemever, censiderabe interest centers on the twenty-two 
painanss zl .: which are believed to date from before 1576— 
‘nat is feom the tme the attist was working in Italy, mainly 
n Venice wit- a Roman interlude around 1570-72. Included are 
six bib pan-b rediscovered in Modena in 1937—which are 
stil he sab c= o: debate—the Munich museum’s drawing of 
Michelanzde’ Dar, inscribed “Domenico Greco,” and a num- 
jer ef etacr works that, if accepted, give a new idea of how 
he mas-e- 3rczressed from the decayed Byzantium of his native 
rete tc he «rnp uousness of Titian's Venice. Also here, for 
omparEcn a e canvases b7 Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese and 
Bassano which adc to that Mediterranean flavor which actually 
s the shows main -hesis. Bat most spectators will prefer pleas- 
ce te quio»le. and supplyimg a good measure of this are some 
m»osxaat matre statements by the artist—several from Spain 
nd - su prisszly lerge member from American collections. 


Milan 


Lhe mos urpm-ing and enterprising exhibition of the summer 
was pro»sso y be 160 pictures assembled in Milan's Palazzo 
Fesle under the slogan “Lombard Realism.” Stars of the show 
i-cluded sach well-known “mmor masters" as G. B. Moroni and 
basch-ni&g, but ‘wo highly »ublicized rediscoveries stole the 
honers—" sa G jgaro (16654745), who painted age, vice and 
v_nity in a] their pemp and anloveliness; and Giacomo Ceruti, 
a myseeroas dz are of whow little is known but that he was 
ative in 1724-36, and that be painted a series of remarkable 
smeres of “lew life’ —peasamts and urban workers in all their 
b utaliirg poverty and squalor, like a Le Nain out of his 
centur- gn] corrtry This wæ Lombard realism with a venge- 
aee, and siceessfully chalenged Moroni’s more “artistic” 
law-ke~ec psycwlocical por-raits and Baschenis’ inevitable 
vælms or abes Organized superbly by the historico-critical 
jamizar ator ?ref Reberte Leeghi—which championed Caravag- 
gb in Milam’s great exhibiben of two years ago—the new 
demonstreto=u proved his poimt that Milan was the center of 
a Jeshel Famnet hard-boilec vision in late Baroque painting, 
ame that tlis $2300 kas been very unjustly neglected yhtil 
new. Tat i> will be overlooked in the future, after Prof. Longhi’s 


Ld 
br llam «nd ageressive exhibition campaign, seems unlikely. e 


ARAOZ COLLECTION, MADRID 





Finished four years before Greco’s death: St. Fran- 
cis, 1610, painted for the Capuchin nuns in Toledo. 


Lombard realism at its most realistic: The Bravo by 
the mysterious, newly rediscovered Giacomo Ceruti. 





DELLA CORTE COLLECTION, BRESCIA 


Art news from 


Los Angeles by Jules Langsner 


Unsubstantiated press charges and 
fear of contamination by association 
produce an atmosphere likely to 
cloud the judgment of otherwise re- 
sponsible officials. Such is, at least, 
one explanation for the locally cele- 
brated affaire Orozco. 

The José Clemente Orozco Memo- 
rial Exhibition, consisting of some 
two hundred oils, watercolors, draw- 
ings and prints, had been scheduled 
for the Fine Arts Galleries at the 
University of California, Los Angeles 
(July 8 to Aug. 11), under sponsor- 
ship of the Municipal Art Commis- 
sion. On June 24, Russell H. Fitz- 
gibbon, a professor of political 
science at U.C.L.A., charged in an 
article in the Los Angeles Times that 
Orozco “definitely incorporated Com- 
munist symbols" in his paintings. 

Despite the fact that the exhibi- 
tion had been organized by the 
Institute of Contemporary Art in 
Boston with the co-operation of the 
Mexican government—presumably a 
friendly power—and had been seen 
in Boston, Toronto, Wilmington and 
Detroit without a ripple of conster- 
nation, the Fitzgibbon press sally 
caused a frantic scuttling of the ex- 
hibition by both Municipal Art Com- 
mission and the University. 

The authorities apparently made 
no effort to determine the accuracy 
of the undocumented éharge, and 
disregarded their responsibility fo let 
the public decide for itself in matters 
of art. As for the professor, it is our 
belief that he inadvertently set off a 
chain reaction. In times like these, 
however, one looks to a political 
scientist to recognize the possible 


Scheyer bequest to the Pasadena Institute, 


~ 





consequences of his allegations in 
the press. 

Director John Palmer Leeper and 
the civie-minded Board of Trustees 
of the Pasadena Art Institute jumped 
into the breach with an offer to ex- 
hibit the Orozco pictures. Seen in the 
galleries at Pasadena, with the con- 
troversy only an echo, the Orozco 
exhibition communicated with force- 
ful eloquence. This eloquence speaks 
through direct, uncomplicated public 
symbols, as in Slave, an enormous 
head shrouded and bound by chain, 
lock and key: no ambiguity, no ques- 
tion of intent, no dependence upon 
personal references. The painting 
gains power and avoids triteness 
through the vigorous plasticity with 
which its commonplace symbols are 
treated. 

The exhibition is currently on view 
at the San Francisco Museum of Art. 


Galka Scheyer's Four 


On the heels of its Orozco scoop, the 
Pasadena Art Institute announces 
the acquisition of the “Blue Four" 
Galka Scheyer Collection, making 
this small museum an important re- 
pository of mid-European modern 
art. These splendid pictures attest to 
the discriminating taste of Mme. 
Scheyer, who was for many years 
the American representative of the 
Blue Four: Klee, Feininger, Jawlen- 
sky and Kandinsky. 

Originally bequeathed to U.C.L.A. 
in 1945, the collection reverted to the 
estate when the University failed to 
provide facilities to house it. This 
failure, incidentally, also caused the 
University to lose the famous Louise 
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Included in Los Angeles’ 





=005 i a ee a 
Kantor Gallery group: 
Oliver Andrews' wire Dear Canary (19 inches high). 


and Walter Arensberg Collection, 
thus depriving this region of a much 
needed corpus of important modern 
works. 

Noted for its many Klees—over 
fifty items ranging from pictures of 
haunting personal images to non- 
figurative improvisations—the Galka 
Scheyer Collection includes non-ob- 
jective paintings by Kandinsky; 
Cubist oils by Picasso; crisp, geo- 
metric seascapes by Feininger; and 
oils and drawings by the little known 
and much neglected pioneer of mod- 
ern art, Alexei Jawlensky. 

Among the treasures acquired by 
the Institute is an uncatalogued mass 
of correspondence between Mme. 
Scheyer—as friend, adviser and con- 
fidante—and the artists she repre- 
sented. It is to be hoped that this 
material, mostly in German, will be 
sifted, sorted and made available to 
scholars. 


Fey to mythic 


Paul Kantor Gallery presents its 
“Gallery Group” [to Sept. 12] and a 
sprightly exhibition it is. As expected 
on such occasions, many of the pic- 
tures have been seen before in one 
man shows. The fey, twisted wire 
sculpture of Oliver Andrews joins a 
ceremonial stick sculpture by Lee 
Mullican, The Waking of the Dead, 
a mysterious object that manages to 
be delicately murderous. Douglas 
Snow contributes  brilliantly-hued 


paraphrases of nature, as in Red 
Autumn; Richard Diebenkorn adds 
somber, non-figurative, out-sized oils; 
and Raymond Parker, his aerated, 
Jules 


festive abstractions. Engel, 





color consultant for U.P.A, cartoons, 
finally emerges in a new, potentially 
rich direction. Also «n hand are 
Ynez Johnston, whose iragile, intro- 
spective pictures have gained sub- 
tlety and assurance since her last 
exhibition, and Luch ta Hurtzdo, a 
Venezuelan recently settled here, 
who is represented by rythic abstrac- 
tions in crayon and inl, like Obsidian 
Mirror. 


Singles and groups 


New York artist Johr Ferren, native 
of the Far West, returns each sum- 
mer to Los Angeles “er an uainter- 
rupted stint at the essel. The latest 
product of that stint is on view at 
the Fine Arts Galle at U.C.L.A., 
where Ferren added ıs pedagogical 
skills to the faculty curing th» sum- 
mer session. 

Viewed in these s»-ene ard spa- 
cious galleries, Fer-en's efhulgent, 
calligraphic, untitled eils and water- 
colors glowed mysteriously. If any 
one characteristic cam be sing ed out 
from the body of tkis recen: work 
it would be his exple?tation cf what 
might be called the ^»rincipls of in- 
candescence." That is to say, »ach of 
the pictures radiates n its own way. 
It is as if Ferren had been comcerned 
to give back to paintarg lost qualities 
of imminence, the abiding within 
forms of the transcemdental power of 
light. Not quite suczessful were the 
paintings on orlon, es the material 
tends to suggest an i laminated “juke 
box.” Otherwise the show was emi- 
nently satisfying. Amc also evocative. 

Far less successfii than Ferren, 
though idiomatical:y akin, is the 
show of “Six San Frencisco Painters” 
at Landau Gallery. One senses here 
galloping deteriora-ion of a once 
forceful group. These artists, James 
Budd Dixon, Dale Joe, Frank Lob- 
dell, Robert S. Neuman, Dick Sears 
and Edith Smith, haze not replaced 
conventions with any urgent ap- 
proaches of their »wn. Ome sees 
how quickly an avaa. garde—in this 
case, Abstract Expression: sm—be- 
comes victimized by its own clichés, 
how healthy impuBes can flounder 
for lack of purpose 

Talented, prececious Robert 
George presents sersitively rendered 
drawings and waterzelors at the Jack 
Carr Gallery in suburban South 
Pasadena. This ycing artist, now 
emerging from an  rcubating period 
at Scripps College, saows energy and 
flair. We hope, hcvever, kis some- 
what hackneyed method and subject 
matter give way te more genuine 
goals. George begins to approach 
that objective in his drawing, 
Rooster, which, despite an over- 
worked subject, i- treated freshly. 

The Santa Barbara Museum of Art 
caps the town's amrual Ole Spanish 
Days Fiesta with aa exhibition titled 
“Modern Spanish Masters”: Dali, 
Gris, Miro and Picasso. 


Art mews fom 


Chicago by Marilyn Robb Trier 


Hot ær in the samdr -ity has been 
devote! to anzi-* al th= arts under 
one reef ir a smpe--i-ig museum. 
For a` leas: itty yeas. fantastic and 
attractive plars bave been laic, in- 
cludirz on. te uxibed Northerly 
Island site of th= 1923 World's Far. 
but nene ever became fct. Suddenly 
a seld stouc-u-e as crystallized: 
the 1820 ert Gemte. The catalyst 
was Lilen Bereen Stevenson whe, 
to implement Ha dse “to unite 
under one roof some ef the most 
imperant rt orzan#ations in Chi- 
cago. offesed ts» old Borden man- 
sion a 192€ L- k- Skare Drive. Under 
this eclectc WVaeicmea roof (the 
house-was ees-g-*d by Richard Moz- 
ris Kent n 24) cw function 
Poeir- Magazme, the English Soeak- 
ing Wnion tae Sewice Club the 
Amerwan Scane-mayv ai Founcation 
and “rtist= Eeu. 

 Egwitys xim a ce-operating with 
the cher arts is “to improve the 
climate ior er-a-me work in the fine 
arts ic Chi-ago." lt wil open am art 
lendirze libar =» Oc. 4, enabling 
purchasers of a oeuypor book tc bor- 
row G@igine] »æatings at a cet ef 
about five fol a= a menth. In addi- 
tion, Zquit- will spensor six ezhibi- 
tions a year o Chico painters. 
Beginning an Jaomary. at the 1020 
Cente, there ill be a series of 
seminars o- tae »roldens of the ari- 
ist. CGurrerzly Emi i holding a 
sculpmrs -ortex fer garden and 
founi.in pieces. »r the Center’s gar- 
den, with its —=festing pool and 
cedar appl ame rose ees. 
Scenery ema -mote 

Another lnk betweer the amts is 
being fered >= the Playw-igh-s 
Theatr, Giieses ist permanent 
stock company i3 maay years. The 
theater nec=nty -ammessioned Huse 
Webe, a Sws patcr teaching at 
the Exstitice o Design, to cesign 
the sets sor eir produccim of 
Wozzeck. Vjese- sze-ocnded by seiz- 
ing tae shadew—ne= the substance 
—of «et design he led the entire 
stage pained white. hen pro:ectec 
his mintes sceres from slides 1» 
cated in thee prints throughort the 
theater. The .cemes were bleck-and- 
white line alst-acticns based on = 
photesraplic pemorama made by 
army came-aree- in Switzerlanc dur- 
ing World Wer :L (tor was pro 
vided entirly ke lichiing. 

The lint between theater and 
paintmg ie a meturel one, but the 
link 3e*ween Lasis2s5 and at is 
often a seE-censcious =ffort. Ia tke 
case of tme Este! Sherman the 
manazemert's remodeling plans are 
an semp! te *støse youth t» the 
old men by bose=r -adt- of ert The 
Richard K-ppe -urals in the koteFs 
Well of the 3e» were a successful 
fusion, but che r—w Tarmond 3zein:n 
muraS in th Jad 2nd Emeraid 


convention reows meitse to serve 


their subservient purpose. The man 
called upon to say a few words in 
the Emerald Room stands in front 
of Breinin’s huge red-haired woman 
who looks down upon him caress- 
ingly. He has additional competition 
from a disapproving green horse, also 
designed to look directly at him. In 
the Jade Room, the speaker gives 
the impression of standing on the 
edge of a dangerous precipice, so 
tricky is the perspective of jagged 
mountains and dangerous sea. 


Murals and merchants 


Two other murals recently commis- 
sioned by big business in and around 
Chicago have a striking similarity 
of organization that might be con- 
sidered a new style in the Midwest 
mural. Lester Schwartz Drama (one 
of Gimbel Brothers of Milwaukee's 
contributions to the Marquette 
Father Brooks Memorial Union) 
and Siegfried Reinhardt’s decoration 
for Rand McNally in Skokie are 
both organized by chopping the 
space in a Cubist manner. It is as 
though the artists used cut paper 
to plan the basic, sharp areas of 
light, dark and medium, then put 
the figures in to stand for ideas. 
Both murals strive to encompass 
large areas of human endeavor. The 
Schwartz represents birth, marriage, 
study, religion and play; the Rein- 
hardt tries to show the influence and 
history of the reproductive arts 
through the ages. Chosen by Alfred 
M. Frankfurter of ARTNEws, Daniel 
Catton Rich, Director of the Art 
Institute, and Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Di- 
rector of Collections, Museum of 
Modern Art (whose vote was a dis- 
sent), Drama succeeds, despite its 
rather obvious means of unity, in 
creating an atmosphere of capricious 





galety appropriate for a university 
refreshment room. The Reinhardt, 
chosen by Frederick A. Sweet, Art 
Institute associate curator of paint- 
ing and sculpture, Rand McNally 
art director Edwin Snyder and archi- 
tect Rolfe Renouf, never is released 
from its lugubrious task of telling 
history either by form or color. 

The height of the current attempt 
to elevate business to Medicean eul- 
tural levels has been reached by the 
Merchandise Mart Hall of Fame, a 
recently founded memorial to the 
“Merchants of America.” Heroic- 
sized bronze busts of merchants 
elected to this Hall of Fame are 
being erected on the plaza facing 
the Merchandise Mart, on the nerth 
bank of the Chicago River. The 
busts—made four times life-size so 
that they can be seen over the tops 
of parked cars—are: Marshall Field 
and John R. Wanamaker by Lewis 
Iselin, George Huntington Hartford 
by Charles Umlauf, and Frank Win- 
field Woolworth by Chicago sculp- 
tor, Milton Horn. 


New and old galleries 


Among the new galleries that have 
opened in Chicago, Sydney Rafilson’s 
is the first since Allan Frumkin’s to 
be classed in the “New York style" 
category. That is to say, a gallery 
that is purely for painting and sculp- 
ture and not for the *Chicago style" 
jumble of jewelry, ceramics and 
furniture. The gallery is elegant; 
the painters are all American and, 
as can be judged from the John 
Whorf and David Waters shcws, 
fairly conservative. The House of 
Arts, run by the jewelry designer 
Edward H. St. Louis, is showing 
the attenuated sculptures of Hal 
Shor, Spectrum’s sculpture chair- 


Lester O. Schwartz’ Drama, winner of Gimbel Brothers of Milwaukee’s 1953 
mural prize, for the Father Brooks Memorial Union, Marquette University. 


man; Frank Ryan Gallery has Oka- 
mura paintings for this month; Ken 
Studios exhibits Joseph Goto sculp- 
tures; and La Boutique Fantasque 
on Rush Street has the monoprints 
of Ed Balchowsky. The most inter- 
esting of the new galleries is The 
Holmes’ Studio, which this month 
opens with a one man show for 
Ralph Young. The paintings are all 
interpretations of Gustav Holst’s 
suite for orchestra, The Planets, 
and like the music are loosely ro- 
mantic without much substance 
other than emotional color. However, 
the installation is admirable: Mrs. 
Holmes asked Guy Barber, indus- 
trial designer, to make a modern 
hich fidelity set and the Holst music 
phys in a manner that would have 
made Scriabin happy. 

The well-established Main Street 
Beokshop Gallery is rivaling the 
Art Institute with its French draw- 
ings and watercolors, “From Ingres 
to Vuillard” [Sept. 15-Oct. 15]. 
Ingres’ pencil on-calque study for 
the painting Joan of Arc at the 
Ceronation of Charles VII, Degas’ 
charcoal Seated Dancer, amusing 
hunting scenes done by Toulouse- 
Lautrec at the age of 18 and Cé- 
zanne's early Dido and Aeneas at 
Carthage are included. 


Irstitute announcements 


The Art Institute proudly announces 
that it has oversubscribed its emer- 
gency fund campaign, has achieved 
the highest peak yet in life and 
arnual membership enrollment, mak- 
img it the largest of any museum 
im the world (17,204 members), and 
has elected four excellent choices 
to the Board of Trustees—Cushman 
Bissell, Earle Ludgin, Andrew Mc- 
Nally, III and George B. Young. 





Drawing for Joan of Arc, attrib- 
uted by Jacques Mathey to Ingres; 


Main Street Gallery, Chicago. 


Reviews and previews 


Stained glass [Borgenicht; Sept. 8- 
26] by eighteen contemporary artists 
and designers has resulted from a 
joint project of the Stained Glass 
Association of America and the 
American Federation of Arts who ap- 
pointed a jury—Maurice Lavanoux 
(Liturgical Arts Society), John I. H. 
Baur (Whitney Museum), Robert 
Metcalf (stained glass designer) and 
William  Lescaze (architect) —to 
pick the artists and designers. None 
of the former had worked with 
stained glass before; the designers 
work for Rambusch in New York or 
the Emil Frey studios in St. Louis. 
"Can this be better realized in glass 
than in any other medium?" this 
one asks oneself when confronted by 
each of the 30 by 30 inch panels. 
Alas, the answer is *no" for all, ex- 
cept Adolph  Gottlieb's window, 
which, ironically, is also the most 
traditional in its technique: a sim- 
ple, forceful geometric compartment- 
ing of leaden cames, an effective use 
of clear, light-colored glass. Two 
other windows also pleased this re- 
viewer: Hans Moller’s vehemently 
designed and colored arrangement of 
curvilinear fragments on a theme 
suggested by birds; and designer 
Peter Ostuni’s window on a Pre-Co- 
lumbian theme in which the cames 
disappear into a surface densely em- 
bellished with small particles of col- 
ored glass adhearing to the surface 
—the cloisonné technique. André 
Racz makes irritating references 
to mediaeval mannerisms; André 
Girard, adept enough and evidently 
experienced, uses a sugary color 
with a streaky technique (like 
Brighton Rock) so popular at the 
turn of the century; and I. Rice 
Pereira, an inevitable choice, offers 





Nell Blaine’s French Landscape: 
"surface like a hammock” : 


a severe, dull arrangement of an- 
tique and cathedral glass with glass 
jewels (also esteemed in the last 
century) contained within rectilinear 
cames, Another would-be natural is 
Abraham Rattner, whose paintings 
look more like stained glass than his 
window in this exhibition—configura- 
tions of lead vying with a turbulent, 
brushy sweeping of paint fused to 
the surface, plus various unusual ef- 
fects caused by silver nitrate painted 
on the glass and pieces of pot-metal 
adhering to the back—a sincere at- 
tempt at something different which 
looks more like a painting than a 
window. The designers, more accus- 
tomed to working in this medium— 
have deferred to the flotsam and 
jetsam of the modernist movements. 
The works are lit from the rear of 
a box and cannot be seen against the 
shifting light of the sky, so the test of 
the exhibition may not be altogether 
fair. But it is nevertheless an in- 
teresting survey, which should stim- 
ulate other artists to do better. 
Prices unquoted. L.G, 


Summertime, U.S.A, [Knoedler; 
to Sept. 25] is a group of landscapes, 
some with figures, by well-known 
Americans of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth century. Winslow 
Homer’s The Unruly Calf is well- 
known from reproductions and to 
visitors at the Brooklyn Museum, 
and so is George Inness Windy 
Day, Asconsett, Nantucket. The lat- 
ters later work is represented here 
by The Trout Brook and Indian 
Summer, both dated 1891, in which 
he evoked steamy patterns of dense 
atmosphere and foliage. Homer’s 


The Pickaninnies is a delightful 
fragment, doubtless overlooked in its 





Harriette Forbes Oliver's Painting: 


"quite personal” 


time, but now suggesting virtues 
often lacking in his more ambitious 
canvases. There are two paintings 
by that dominating personality of 
the turn of the century, William M. 
Chase: a Whistlerian Harbor Scene 
and a subdued pochade of Central 
Park suggesting Barbizon influences. 
J. F. Cropsey, who went on painting 
in the manner of the Hudson River 
School long after it had ceased to 
be fashionable, has a small rather 
precisely painted River Scene at 
Hastings-on-Hudson. William Morris 
Hunt, portraitist and admirer of 
Millet, is represented by The Shocks, 
a small landscape which awaits a 
storm. With the Impressionists the 
sun comes out. Childe Hassam’s 
Italian Barque (the better of two 
works), and Willard Metcalf’s delicate 
Giverny, New York, are filled with 
it. But Ernest Lawson, the other 
Impressionist, had reached the age 
when the light had gone out when 
he painted his Summer Landscape, 
Connecticut, and one wonders if it 
ever existed for Emil Carlsen (The 
Old Sycamore) except as the source 
of a highlight in an object in one 
of his better-known still-lifes. And 
for George Luks, the day was for 
sleeping, the night for painting— 
witness this nocturnal Summer, Allen 
Street, in which he turns the reality” 
of the scene into an Oriental ba- 
zaar. Prices unquoted. LG 


Nell Blaine [De Nagy; Sept. 15- 
Oct. 3], Virginia-born painter who 
has shown abroad and in U. S. mu- 
seums and galleries, has her first 
solo exhibition at this gallery with 
a group of oils, drawings and water- 
colors done since 1950. Paris Café 
is the earliest, a tight, heavily-loaded 
construction of circles, arcs and 
squares derived from Léger. Later 
canvases break away from literal 
references and at the same time dis- 
engage the geometric shapes into 
freer movements of color. She is par- 
tial to restrained creams and greyed 
blues, but Chinese Landscape, with 
its rough, scrambled forms, its heav- 
ier colors looped in black, is ro- 
mantic: like forms and colors seen 
through the waters of a rock-pool. 
Distances approach and recede, lit- 
tle steps lead into the depth, wide 
waves carry the eye out again. She 
treats the canvas surface like a ham- 
mock, weighting the central area, 
usually horizontally, bulging it out 
with congested colors and shapes, 
while the lower and upper edges re- 
main rigid and stable on the surface. 
$50-$400. E.C.M. 
a 


Harriette Forbes Oliver [Crespi], 


° e å semi-abstractionist in her first New 


York exhibition since 1944, offered 
works which have been influenced by 
a former teacher, Aristodemos Kal- 


dis. As in his paintirgs, landscapes 
turn miraculously ince panoramas, 
the patches of color, :hough loosely 
fitting, are stitched together to make 
an acceptable cloth aad there is an 
uninhibited choice of zelor and man- 
ner of expression. Ths Atlanta-born 
artist is quite persona in her use of 
color. She is a Fauve »f the secon- 
dary color range and black unex- 
pectedly appears in tke foliage of a 
tree. $100-$300. L.C. 


Rauschenberg and Twombly 
[Stable; Sept. 15-Oct. =], two young 
avant-gardists recently »eturned from 
Italy, each occupy a s2parate floor. 
This is the former's second one man 
show, the latters fizst. Rauschen- 
berg’s paintings are made from pieces 
of newspaper dipped r shiny black 
enamel or painted wita artists’ black 
paint. These ragged-4ged shapes, 
sometimes vaguely geemetric, adher- 
ing like collages to a «znvas surface, 
have the effect of sevzral small pic- 
tures or photographs ia a larger one. 
One of the large paintangs has a base 
of silver radiator paint which gives it 
a curious light, like those plants 
which turn silver under water. While 
most pictures are pairted to be seen 
from a distance, Rauscaenberg's are 
made to be seen from clese-up. Twom- 
bly, who identifies his work by the 
names of Moroccan ciis because he 
likes the sounds of the words and not 
because they are descriptive, paints 
fetish forms and black configurations 
on white surfaces which, in turn, par- 
tially hide other fgures. These 
strange struggling limes, like series 
of carrots, or shapes ike fingers or 
open mouths, are oftea fringed with 
smaller radiating limes, sometimes 
scratched into the white. They sug- 
gest anonymous drawings on walls, 
a resemblance enhaneed by his in- 
terest in the textures of paint. In 
places he has dropped gobs of 
Dutch Boy lead whit which have 
yellowed, and here an1 there he has 
introduced scribbled læs with cray- 
ons—very faint touche: of color. Both 
artists show individua and interest- 
ing qualities. Prices umquoted. L.C. 


Woman [Jackson; Sept. 16-Oct. 3] 
is the title of this éxhibion of works 
in all mediums by a g»cup of artists, 
living and dead. She & an object of 
fascinating aversion im he sketch by 
Willem de Kooning; a pink, smug 
shape to Childe Hassam in the very 
large handsome watercolor, River- 
bank, 1908; Marcel 3romaire sees 
her as a solidly assembLl=d machinery 
in his Nude at Table and she is a 
rickety stage prop to Eldzier Cortor 
in his romantic Scuthe-n Gate, The 
other works, mostly small, are by 
Kuniyoshi, Moore (a sketch for sculp- 
ture), Pascin, Kislirg, Buffet (a 
[Continued on page 554 


Vicemte comimies om page 4 


air." Smeriea had «ts of air, he 
though. but G Ikert pessazded him 
that it was the womg ki-d “Amer- 
ica is x5 peace for sn artist,” he 
was tuii, aud te fs words in 
Engli Gibe tasght hım were 
how te ask jor werx—‘“commercial 
work." This discomraced " ieen-e suf- 
fieienti^ anc l= -wemt te Pars in- 
stead, efter Esv-n- a skow- o abstrac- 
tions ir Maccid æ the age of twenty- 
two. B= it wes difieult making a 
living ia Pri eo He retouched 
photographs and werkee on stage 
sets arc dic his partins at night. 
After soendimz se~eral years in Peris, 
he deewed “the whose thing was too 
commetial—te@ bu:imes-lie," and 
in 193@, he «ame te $me-ica to stay 
—and here except for a small 
amoun »í time teueh r2. ae has been 
able te «dev-ie kms Ð pa:nting. 
He saw tte h reser of Gilbert, 
“who paints and paints and paints 
and meser zives a show.” But a 


small, sapero postre: of V cente by 


the pater “rom lose hings in the 
apartment om Seenne venue, down- 
town, where Est bam liv-s with his 
wife, Beresa a sdhelar wno recently 
finished a werk c3 Lorca. And every 
now ame thea, Gilbert leare» Chicago 
where be te. cles at che Wnzersity to 
come tò New “erè and visit the 
Vicent=—a mane instance of the first 
importaat irduenee mmaming a life- 
long iind. 

Other Ar:erczm a-ti&s to influ- 
ence ti yams Vicente. more con- 
cretely af perap Jes ceeply. were 
Demutx Deve Ryeer, Gerky—the 
first arasts waose work impressed 
him uper h= aval in tais country. 


But whether he was working on the 
curious blunt-contoured figure com- 
positions reminiscent of Daumier, 
with which he made his first reputa- 
tion in this country in the late ’thir- 
ties, or on his recent abstractions 
that offer a direct reflection of par- 
ticipation in a large movement in 
contemporary American painting, 
there is always a stubborn insistence 
on private methods that sets Vi- 
cente’s work apart, a heterodox tech- 
nique—and, therefore, philosophy— 
within any style he chooses. 
Heterodoxly, he begins a collage 
as he does a painting, with a char- 
coal drawing. His paper, like his 
canvas, is tacked to the ten-foot- 
square partition that serves as his 
easel. Then, working as if each step 
were to be the final one—since he 
has no preconceived ideas on how 
full or empty a finished work should 
look—he applies his colored paper, 
proceeding from small to large areas 
“so as not to block the space." Some- 
times he decides a painting is fin- 
ished when the canvas is not com- 
pletely covered with pigment. And in 
the same way, the white of the origi- 
nal sheet of paper on which he 
pastes the colored pieces may be par- 
tially uncovered at the end. *The im- 
portant thing is to keep the sensation 
of white, the open sensation of 
white." “But,” the painter continues, 
*this is most easily done by translat- 
ing white into a color." So, generally, 
both his paintings and collages are 
covered by patches of contrasting 
hues that produce expansive and curi- 
ously volatile effects. This volatility 
results from the closeness of tone 





A recen- college [selem apd paimting [above] reveal the 
similar of Vice-:-- app-oech in thes two mediums. 





which is so uniform that, in a black- 
and-white photograph of one of his 
works, two contrasting colors will 
lose their boundaries and blend in 
one value. Seen in the changing light 
of an ordinary day, his colors keep 


shifting their relationships, becoming 
luminous at dusk, flat and clear at- 


noon. Contrasting tones, he finds too 
graphic or static, and he prefers the 
wider play of light when drawing is 
carried by color alone. “Color to me 
means light," he says, rejecting the 
sensuality invoked when color means 
"surface." 

The colors on his palette table are 
those of the sheets of paper stacked 
in his cabinet. Lavender, blue, grey, 
pink, rust, ocher and orange prevail. 
The shades are intermediate. Opaque, 
heavy, dusty, powdery, sooty, pale or 
deep, every color is modified by tae 
addition of others—complementaries 
or white. He claims he never uses a 
pigment straight from the tube, but 
his reds and yellows often flare up 
with an intensity that seems imprcb- 
able in a mixed color. The surface 
of his paper, like that of his canvas, 
is covered with thin, even washes 
that register the tracks of his brushes. 
Sometimes he works with construc- 
tion papers, but he does not favor 
them because he often can't get the 
exact hues he wants, and also be- 
cause they fade in time. He prefers 
to paint batches of paper in the de- 
sired colors—he uses about twelve 
here, covering enough in one day to 
last for months. (For this he uses a 
Devoe lacquer.) 

Pieces are torn out of these sheets 
and pinned in place. He constantly 
alters their size and shapes, tearing 
off strips, substituting larger or small- 
er fragments, changing the position 
of color areas. This is done in much 
the same way that he paints, inching 
his way around the oddly tentative 
forms with small brushes. (He uses 
mostly long-haired ten-cent brushes 
from a hardware store, just a few 
good, short-haired bristle brushes.) 
As colors are kept close in tone, so 
the sizes of the separate shapes are 
delicately uniform. There are rarely 
leaps from small to large. The unit 
sizes remain more or less constant, 
and this evenness of size makes for 
the same sense of expansion and 
fluidity created by the evenness of 
tone. 

Lines don't figure as contours, but 
mainly as scratches on the surface of 
a shape. Thus their action is textural 
or tonal, like that of brush strokes, 
not sculptural, as in drawing. This 
applies only to the final stage. In the 
development of a painting or a col- 
lage, he keeps using charcoal to de- 
scribe temporary contours which are 
then filled out or covered with paint 
or paper. Exceptional are a series of 
black-and-white collages which relate 
directly to drawings. The pieces of 
paper in these earliest collages were 
all cut out in the sharp, Futuristic 
edges that characterized both his 
painting and drawing of three years 
ago. But recently he prefers the eva- 
sive, fuzzy edges produced by tear- 
ing. He now uses scissors only oc- 
gasionally to get slivers of cor to 
wedge between the larger, vaguer 
forms, or to trim torn edgae to a 
more precise line. In the case of this 
formal device, it was his Y 


tha: followed his collages rather than 
the other way around. Now areas of 
coler on his canvas often resemble 
pieees cf roughly torn paper. (Like 
a great many contemporary artists, 
he actually does pin on paper in the 
earlier stages of a painting to try ou 
differen: shapes and colors—a time- 
anc surface-saving device that prob- 
ably stretches back to the Renais- 
sance.) 

When he is satisfied with the posi- 
tiom of the pinned-up shapes, he 
pastes them in place, and then pro- 
ceeds to pin and paste new areas on 
top of them. (For his large collages 
—they range from 36 by 45 to 7 by 9 
inches—he employs *Foxpaste," a 
water paste which he mixes himself; 
for the smaller ones, a ready-made 
waterless paste does just as well.) 
He used to paste the paper carefully 
flat, but now allows the edges to rise 
up. buckle or curl. Thus emphasized, 
the edges create a subtle shift of 
planes even when they do not define 
a change in color. As he adds new 
areas, a piece of paper underneath 
may eventually be covered except for 
an edge. “Amazing the difference it 
makes whether a form is left over 
or directly applied,” he says, but 
this observation, he admits, applies 
to painted shapes as well as pasted 
ones. Sometimes, after work of a 
week or two, the pieces of paper ac- 
cumulate in thick layers; and since 


he dislikes heavy “impastos” in col- 


lage as in painting, he tears off the 
papers and starts over, just as he 
scrapes off paint to keep his actual 
impastes thin and transparent. All 
through the making of a collage, Vi- 
cente uses his brush freely, applying 
tempera, watercolor and often oil. 
And over these painted surfaces may 
come charcoal, pencil, ink or pastel, 


Collage, in this Expressionist tech- 


nique, is reduced to a non-ideological, 
purely physical process. If custom 
makes laws, then Vicente has quietly 
broken those of the collage. But are 
there any laws in this territory? 

Collage is defined by Larousse 
(after reluctantly putting aside the 
initial, pleasant notion of “clarifica- 
tion of wine”) as the action of past- 
ing paper or the state of being 
pasted. More recently and eloquently, 
codage has been defined by John 
Mrers, the hyperactive young New 
Yerk dealer, as a “feelie.” But ac- 
tien, sbate or technique, collage, as 
a method for arriving at a composi- 
tion via paste and paper, is without 
a philosophical base, although it has 
been gratuitously identified with cer- 
tain schools of painting, perhaps 
mest closely with the Cubists. The 
reason for this association has less 
to do with the nature of collage than 
it does with the historical facts that 
it was a Cubist invention and that 
more Cubist artists than any others 
used it as a method. However they 
could and did accomplish the same 
arrangements of two-dimensional 
space with paint, making collages 
that looked like paintings and paint- 
inzs that looked like collages; imi- 
tating printed fragments with pig- 
ment and painting over actual ones. 
Being the originators, they were nat- 
urally not concerned with purity of 
method. 

A pure collage, then, might be a 
paste-up of ready-made, undoctored 


— mI T 























































. teenth-century - illustrations and re- 
arranged the sections in compositions 
. whose startling effect lay in the fact 
that they looked as though they were 
z directly drawn, made a point of 
_ never touching them with a pen or 
D. pencil, although it seemed impossible 
. to achieve the junctions without *out- 
Side" aid. And, similarly, Landes 
_. Lewitin achieves his astonishing ha- 
. Yeque compositions with forms melt- 
ing imperceptibly together by simply 
cutting up colored magazine illustra- 
tions and pasting them together. 
Here again, the result seems that of 
a direct rendition. But how pure is 
8 medium whose very effect of purity 
depends on the illusion that the com- 
position. was arrived at in another 
. than the actual manner? Purity in 
this context is simply a matter of 
virtuosity and is therefore not a 
serious consideration in establishing 
the philosophical meaning of a work 
of art. The collages of Ernst and 
Lewitin are to be taken on grounds 
other than the undeniable purity of 
their techniques. The element of il- 
lusion in their work is not an in- 
-evitable by-product of the collage, 
— but of the aesthetic of Surrealism, 

~~ Like the Surrealists, the Dada 
. artists tended to leave a collage as 
=) 8a paste-up job of ready-made ma- 
55 terials without imposing any paint- 
. ^ ing materials. But unlike the Sur- 
. . realists, and also the Cubists—both 
of which schoels dealt heavily with 
trompe-l'oeil effects—the Dadaists 
did not generally work with or for 
illusion. Junctions were not dis- 
guised. Things were not made to look 
i Jike other things. Their scraps of pa- 
per were more often objects in them- 
selves rather than the sections of 
"reproductions or of images favored 


the elevator towers, the stairs, the 
artificial mountains, the children's 
crèche on its pilotis, the hall for phys- 
ical culture (unpleasant title), are 
well proportioned and well related to 
each other! One aspect can be em- 
- phasized. perhaps: the high parapet 
around. the roof cuts out the sur- 
rounding. country except the moun- 
tains which, because they are seen 
through objects and over the wall, 
become somehow terrible and close, 
quite “different from their aspect 
5; viewed from the ground. 


I aciei vest le jeu correct et 
magnifique des formes sous la lu- 
mière.” Le Corbusier writes under a 
pict 
ountains— “the play of forms un- 
der the light.” No other architect is 
8 concerned with light. On an 
arly page in this book he reproduces 
etch he made in 1910 of Hadrian’s 
ill showing the mystery of light 
wh penetrates. from unseen sources 
EU (do a dark room. Mediterranean light 
oc hard, blue, dark-—is his specialty. 
| The roof shapes at Marseilles revolve, 
cut, shadow, flatten under the light, 
and the mountains: advance. and re- 
cede. 

It is annoying to "hear quotations 
taken from Le Corbusier's early pe- 
riod, such as: “A house is a machine 

to live in." Maybe it is under one 
pect; Bacon said, as early as the 
venteenth century, “A house is in- 

















parts. Max Ernst, who. cut up nine- 


ure of these shapes and these - 


Si alban: That j is, they were 
ascertainably life-size. Using his real 
objects—theatre tickets, post-marked 
envelopes, pieces of newspaper, etc. 
—for their actual associations, net 
for the optical illusions they might 
be forced to express, Kurt Schwitters 
used as the basis for his impassioned 
designs the authentic; if miniature, 
record of citylife to be found in 
the gutter. Of all the artists to use 
this medium, he is one of the few 
whose art could not have been made 
in any other way, but that is because 
of his dependence on the ready-made. 
The ready-made, however, is the raw 
material of Dada; it is not a pre- 
requisite of collage. 

Thus, the difference between the 
collages of the three schools is the 
difference between the schools them- 
selves and no one of them can, oa 
logical grounds, claim the medium 
for itself. Schwitters—who probably 
covered the most ground the most 
brilliantly, utilizing the Cubist cor- 
cepts of form along with the content 
of Dada-—could in addition be called 
the founder of the Expressionist 
technique in collage. In a sense a 
traitor to Dada, since he dragged ia 
his extraneous materials for formal 
as well as literary reasons, Schwitters 
was one of the first to begin painting 
over the junctions of paper. (The 
Cubists were generally pretty careful 
to observe the boundaries of their 
separate pieces of paper.) This step 
was picked up by several American 
artists. Robert Motherwell, also start- 
ing with the Cubist practice of paint- 
ing on patterned paper, reached the 
point in some beautiful, big collages, 
of completely covering the paper 
with pigment. Misha Reznikoff tried 
something else in his “de-collages,” 
ripping his compositions out of lay- 


Cor rect and magnificent play continued from page 17 


tended to live in, not to look at." Bu: 
"architecture is the play of forms 
correct and magnificent under the 
light." Much more satisfactory. 

Other architects as well as Le Cor- 
busier have their proverbs which are 
just as personal and which illustrate 
just as much as their penchants and 
prejudices, Frank Lloyd Wright says 
that he proposes the Tree (capitals 
his) as the inspiration of American 
architecture. His Falling Water house 
and his Johnson's Wax Tower are 
proofs that heis right (for him), Mies 
writes: "Wherever technology reaches 
its real fulfillment, it transcends inte 
architecture.” Again, “Less is more,” 
revealing a superb “builderly” inter- 
est in clarity of structure, the maxi- 
mum of effect from the minimum of 
aesthetic fuss. This is Mies’ “art tha: 
conceals art" which results in his 
understated majestic buildings. Every 
architect should have his own defini- 
tion of architecture. 

The "Iumiére" Le Corbusier writes 
of he understands very well The 
apartments at Marseilles are marvels 
of daylight. The rooms are two stories 
high, but only 12 feet wide, and glass 
fills the space at the end: but half- 
way up at the intermediate storv 
level a flat plane is introduced aut- 





ers of m paper eerily 


pasted together to produce effects of 
great, slashing brushstrokes, "Paper, 
in these works, was more or. less re- 
duced to a simple, paint-bearing sur- 
face. If this approach could be called 
a tradition, then this is the tradition 
with which Vicente might be related. 
He finds the controlled “construc- 
tivism™ of the usual collage not to 
his taste, although, paradoxically, 
the artists whose work in this medi- 
um he most admires are among the 
neatest: Matisse, whose plain, light- 
hearted cut-outs or découpages are 
among the most spectacular paste- 
ups (although here, too, Schwitters 
made his mark); and Anne Ryan, 
whose small rectangles of cloth float- 
ing against pale walls of space are 
among the only collages that attain 
a scale comparable to Vicente's. 
But most of these artists kept their 
space shallow and their forms paral- 
lel to the flat surface. Vicente seems 
to be one of the few artists working 
with collage who is interested in an 
expression of depth (excluding the 
instances of academic perspective 
often employed by the Surrealists). 
And it is through his management 
of depth that Vicente achieves his 
remarkable scale and also his sense 
of mobility. The scale is non-human, 
that of a landscape, although Vi- 
cente is no longer interested in land- 
scape as a subject for painting. If 
he thinks of anything concrete when 
working on an abstraction, it is 
usually a figure. In the untitled col- 
lage reproduced here, the panorama 
seems to thrust a solid vertically 
through the center of the composi- 
tion. But the solid is apprehended 
indirectly, the way one would see 
one’s hand if pressed between the 
eyes. The shape is indeterminate; 


strong high light back to the ceiling. 
One is bathed in light from the floor, 
from the narrow walls, from the ceil- 
ing. 


The influence that this man has 
had! When in history, I have been 
asking myself, has any architect be- 
come so much admired and so much 
copied, and during his lifetime? It 
is true that Palladio had quite an 
effect in England and Ireland, and 
perhaps some nameless master in 
Classical times started a Mediterrean 
trend, but today—what with literacy 
and photography and individualism 
and the world dominance of Western 
culture—Le Corbusier has spread 
around the globe. There is no coun- 
iry (Franco Spain perhaps ex- 
cepted?) which has not some exam- 
ple of his work or the work of his 
followers (whether they admit being 
followers or not). Our country shows 
perhaps the least, yet in New York 
City alone, the United Nations build- 
ing is inspired by his designs directly, 
and Lever House indirectly. Japan 
ranks Le Corbusier first of the West- 
erners and copies him. In Latin 
America modern architecture is 
symonymous with Le Corbusier's 
forms. | 


side the glass which cuts the glare, ** Yet no architect has been so at- 


that, enemy of tall büildings ‘try 
working on the fortieth floor of & 

New York office building without 
eg the shades) and reflects the 


tacked as has Le Corbusier. In 1930 
he was “a strict functionalist who 
made boxes- —machines i a habiter”-— 

without aestheti merits. er even 
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the substantiality geessed at. If the deis 


fingers are put in metion, the motion . 


itseli is clear while :he outlines of 
the moving fingers are not. In the 
same way, one segment of Vicente's 
composition will se»n at one mo- 
ment to belong te the vague and 
mysterious solid in -Ñe foreground; 
at the next, to the perorama behind. 
Positions are consistertly ambiguous. 
Five white areas scettered over the 
surface will find a :ennection with 
one another and suggest a vast white 


plane seen as though ‘hrough chinks - 


in the colored areas. Then, suddenly, 
the white areas seer to shoot for- 
ward, becoming smaiier as they as- 
sume their separate :r dependent po- 


sitions in the foregreend. The same . | 


action tekes place with the blue 


areas, with the yellow ones and with > | 
the “flesh-colored” ones. This action, 0 
involving scale as it coes, is the ree o 


sult of the interpley of the four 2 


colors. Each of these colors has a 
range: the flesh colar from pink to 


orange, the yellow deepens to ocher, aa 
the blue to purple aud deep grey; | 


but the unity of eack color family is 
more prominent thaa their interior 
variety. The secret s that colors 


taken numerically pmaduce these ree 


sults. Any number w Bi do. As a stu- 
dent Vicente was mirza impressed in 
Madrid by a 
one limited to ferr colors, that 
blazed with the high, transparent, 
colorless, Spanish liga: he loves. The 
artist was a man wit a beard, not 
a child, when he left Spain, and all 
of the things that he Et behind keep 


group cf Goyas, each — 





coming back in his work. Landscape T Lr 
and ie wha ke irepl out Ein 


here T into ade sinc cen- 
tury. 


artistic pretense. Today he is the 
“impractical artistic creamer of Mar- 
seilles" who sacrifices economy, mod- 
ern plumbing and the comfort of his 
tenants to an iron aad expensive, 


aesthetic theory. Neither, of course, . 


is true. His early, simple, but highly 
colored "boxes" were really paint- 
ings translated inte three dimensions. 
And his Marseilles apartments are 
lived in and eminentl= livable dwell- 
ings. | 
How often dislikes of seattle 
form can engender rasaningless ra- 
tionalistic criticism om quite another 
plane. Do we all “taink with our 
prejudices”? 


Wherein does Le Cozbusier’s great 


ness lie? Perhaps oas clue is his 
handling of fantasy versus discipline. 
He has ever 
pure cube-—/e prisne par— (the most 
difficult of shapes to handle), yet, on 
the other hand, he is 
fantasist ameng his ecntemporaries. 


It was he who so adetred the pure 


volume that first ra:sed his cubic 
buildings on “piloti? to show, I 
presume, the sixth and most difficult 


side of the prism. Ther on the prism 


been the admirer of the > 


the leading | 








agami the = he fasioned strange "E m 


indere ba a even artificial 39 8 


mountains. 
At Marseilles (it & difficult. to 
judge from the pictures in the book 







ox 


hands whidk bold up the great 
weight wit! the efort ef an Atlas 
holdinz up the wor: .. like the 
vaudew]le weight lifter who strains 
in his efor of acleimg sc that the 
very <tort :nerease the beholder’s 
feeling of mass. Lik- Michelangelo’s 
colossal crd-rs. tacse “hanes” set up 
a strome rbythm woich ocders the 
rest ot the Suilame Yet Marseilles 
is essentialy a prime per—a box 
floatinz in ke air ad highly deco- 
rated, 31:—a boz. 


Chandgarh the cas tal cty of the 
Punja-. Le »orbasiecs carrer in this 
year, 7958, = sail ahead of him. His 
mastempieceXh;s St. Peter’s), is now 
under -onst-uction ia India To build 
a city s the dream ef every architect 
—the ot o practic: ly nme. Since 
Filare= arm Leone-do, architects 
have Greamed and planned and still 
no great pl& ex:sts im ster= or steel. 
Yes, tere 45 Mew Delhi, there is 
Hausszian'& Paris, there is Canberra, 
but when tl— dreamers of day look 
for actual eries fer modes, it is to 
none d the= lesser 3 aces but rather 
to Gr=ce aad tc Venice, or to small 
spots like San Cimignarmo or the 
Crescext at Bath 

It is a rea. preci xí our greatness 
es a -ultuzl period that such an 
archi:-et ae Le oerousier was given 
the joo cf suildmg om suc a scale, 
(Shom4 th. Westem werH get the 
credit since the cit is ir the Ori- 
ent?) 


-" 


One looks for some antecedents 
for such a tremendous design. The 
Renaissance was too little, the 
Baroque too axial. Even Le Doux, 
the first great Romantic architect, 
planned his cities rather stufhly. The 
Middle Ages were too interested in 
tight enclosure to suit our times. The 
nearest that comes to mind is the 
Acropolis at Athens and some of the 
Roman forums, where buildings and 
cult statues were spaced asymmetri- 
cally according to impressiveness and 
angle of approach. Looking at these 
models, as I believe he did, the paint- 
er-sculptor-architect Le Corbusier 
has conceived his monumental city 
center plan. 

The art of the plan—it is a pleas- 
ure to see merely the plan of Chandi- 
garh. How balanced the masses, how 
surely tied together by roads and 
paths, how well anchored by the 
great Ministries Building in the lower 
left; how cleverly accented by the 
great monument placed in the upper 
right. 

Yet this is not the “plan beautiful” 
merely. It works. For the first time, 
for example, the curse of the auto- 
mobile has been overcome: vehicles 
are relegated to side roads and back 
entrances (there is no crowding, 
however, since the plan is vast), the 
pedestrian is king. Le Corbusier 
knows well that vehicular traffic di- 
vides space instead of unifying it. 
Compare Venice and Times Square. 
Every practical need is taken care of 


S errent moralities continued from page 25 


tree, ater they nad -aken away the 
ladder . . . He was saved by the big 
bird wencema.who told him: “Kill 
me ari skm me, br de aot throw 
away the nes. Split taem up." 
Niangzlima did as = was teld and 
the splirte- of bomes turned into 
cattle and arms and beads, making 
him aieh man. The paimting repre- 
sents him sittirz m a cremenial 
chair. the sympcl 5f pewer and 
wealth 

Ancher sicture sepreseats Kilya- 
buloga, the amen who ran sway from 
the members o! = se-»et sodety “con- 
cernec witk sorcery cf the most evil 
kind." He exmezfazrd himself as a 
terri wich-decter, smeared his 
face w th charcoal and tied two horns 
to his heac 

Whet a sxilarz d terenee there is 
in ali these pzimtines to the highly 


stylized artistic productions of the 
Western Bantu, from the Belgian 
Congo to the Ivory Coast! The same 
idea of the running man, for instance, 
is symbolized by the unforgettable 
Kya Lubilo mask of the Basonge 
tribe, with the white parallel stripes 
covering the face. One must pene- 
trate as far as the hinterland of Li- 
beria to find such a primitive rep- 
resentation of human features as 
the Kifindas from Sukumaland. 
Mr. Cory, it is true, only gives us a 
very special series of drawings, all of 
them executed in very recent days by 
several native Kifindas he knew per- 
sonally. The limitation of his expe- 
rience does not prevent him from 
calling his findings “the original de- 
scriptive art of a people." He is prob- 
ably right in saying so. The plastic 
production of Eastern Bantu is tradi- 


Savage and solitary genius continued from page 23 


that nings must Lbswe been pretty 
much as he dedwees them o be, and 
certairly ndbody els is zaing te get 
closer. 

The tacts of Seghers’ lif are sim- 
ple ami brital. He was bom in 1589 
or 1590 ami wes apprenticed in 
Amste-dam to a lamdscape painter 
from .. ntwez» callee *"Corirxloo, who 
died while Segkers was sill in his 
teens. When he was twenty-four he 
paid ai Ei mistress, married a 
womer of erty and bougat an ex 
pensive house. Im hes late forties he 
died, mepomtecly br falling down- 
stairs whem dmmk. 5t varus times 
he trareled abom the Low Countries 
and may ive viied Waly. His 
work is koaewr teday Ly nearly 
thirty paintings. ff-sewer etchings 


and only one drawing. More works 
will certainly be identified, probably 
as a result of Dr. Collins’ book. It 
is especially to be hoped that more 
drawings. may turn up, for the one 
published by Dr. Collins is very 
beautiful. 

Seghers seems to be one of the 
few great artists who really had no 
public success while he lived. His 
paintings sold to other artists—Rem- 
brandt owned eight—but they do 
not seem to have found a wide 
market. There must have been ewen 
less call for his etchings, since most 


have survived in one or two impred** 


sions only. 

Today Seghers probably looks 
more modern than he did to his con- 
temporaries, just as Daumier does; 


in this plan. All the buildings are 
buildable, they are all reasonable in 
cost. 

None the less, the space is magic. 
There are walks above the trafic, 
looking into gardens over water, at 
artificial mountains; the directions 
frequently change, the view varies. 
Most exciting (in plan still) is the 
walk-way to the governor's palace: 
a sort of broad wall on each side of 
which, far below, are pools and stairs 
and gardens and trees; and the wall 
(which seems to be about 100 feet 
wide) does not go straight, but 
rather gets thin and thick and at 
times changes axis. This, Le Cor- 
busier explains, is to add interest to 
the approach to the palace, which at 
this scale might be boring. 

"For the first time in history" is 
a strong phrase in architecture, an 
art which has Parthenons and Pyra- 
mids in its past. Yet the organization 
at Chandigarh of vast and emotional 
space such as this has never before 
happened. Angkor Wat is tiny, the 
Forbidden City is small. The pyra- 
mids are massive, but they are not 
a city. The danger, and Le Corbusier 
has seen it, is that the vastness could 
be too vast. It could cause a terrible 
ennui. It is a mark of his genius that 
it does not. 

The Law Courts Building is nearly 
finished. It will be as great as Mar- 
seilles. Here the prisme pur of Mar- 
seilles is turned inside out like a 
glove. The tricks of the Marseilles 


tionally of a very poor artistry as 
compared to the rich and beautiful 
craftsmanship of the tribes estab- 
lished to the west of Lake Tangan- 
yika (Baluba, Basonge, Lunda, etc.) . 
It is interesting, however, to cem- 
pare the rudimentary wall-paintings 
studied by Mr. Cory to the recent 
achievements of native artists, work- 
ing in Elisabethville (Belgian Congo), 
under the guidance of the French 
painter and teacher Romain Défossez. 
It is extremely curious to observe 
that, once we have discarded from 
the paintings of Pili-pili, Ilunga end 
others, the ornamental and polished 
technique resulting from a sound 
craftsmanship under European su- 
pervision, the essential elements of 
their art appear to be very much :he 
same as those of the primitive Kapota 
from Sukumaland. 





The Ruin with the Bushes, etching, 
from Hercules Seghers 1 


rocf are put inside the volume, the 
pilotis are inside. Outside is a box, 
bu. a box that is solid on the ends 
and top only. Seen from the two long 
sides it is but a vast shelter, or as 
Le Corbusier calls it, an umbrella 
ani a parasol. Under this shelter 
there are grouped three buildings 
wih their own roofs and dripping 
wih Mondrian-like sunshades and 
screens. Above the three, the vault- 
ed shelter rises free and the space 
le& open among them is as impres- 
sive as any space in Western archi- 
tecture. 


This book is difficult to read. The lay 
reader should concentrate on two sec- 
tions: on the Marseilles apartments, 
which are finished and occupied, and 
on Chandigarh. These two great 
wcrks are his masterpieces to date. 
Architect readers, on the other hand, 
must read every drawing. If the text 
is read it should be read in French 
(it is only fair to state that the text 
is intended to be tri-lingual). 

No formal review of the book is 
needed. It is the fifth of the living 
reeord that publicist Le Corbusier is 
wrting for architect Le Corbusier. 
The publicist includes selections from 
painter Le Corbusier’s murals and 
pietures of sculpture executed with 
the help of the cabinetmaker Savina 
fo- sculptor Le Corbusier. There is 
no doubt that these multiple and vast 
ar istic activities enhance Le Cor- 
busiers mastery of architecture. 


There may be an ethnological 
reason for such resemblances. It is 
kmown that the general currents of 
Bentu migration proceeded during 
ths last centuries in a line in the 
shape of a “J,” stemming from Lake 
Victorgm, winding round Lake Tan- 
gamyika and running south-west to 
the present Katanga province. A re- 
ceat invasion was that of the Bayeke 
(ca. 1375) under the blood-thirsty 
ty-ant M'Siri (d. 1891). Nowadays, a 
great part of the population of the 
Ketanga, (and, most probably, quite 
a ‘ew of M. Défossez pupils) come 
frem Bayeke stock. Hence the strange 
aesthetic “air de famille" between the 
polite, enticing and somewhat aca- 
demic production of these Katanga 
arists, and the rough, rudimentary 
amd theroughly savage artistry of Mr. 
Ccry's primitive friends, the Kifindas. 


while he lived he must have seemed 
old-fashioned in his subjects and 
freakish in his treatment. Today we 
see the innovations of his dream; 
we see him as the solitary explorer 
of the craters cf the moon, the first 
man who projected himself into the 
storm that beats against the Alps. 
His boldness of invention was 
the quality that recommended him 
to Rembrandt. After Seghers’ death, 
his copperplate of the Flight into 
Egypt fell into the hands of Rem- 


brandt, who burnished out the figures 
and put in his own Flight into 
Egypt. Rembrandt’s most famous 
landscape etching, the Three Trees, 
seems to be another reworked 
Seghers plate. But it is above all 
Rembrandt’s landscape painting that 
gets from Seghers a sense of troubled 
twilight thick with turbulence. It is 
curious that this aspect of Rem- 
brandt’s painted landscapes is just 
the quality that other artists have 
imitated least, as though Seghers’ 


Venus, Eve, Leda, Diana, et al continued from page 22 


these art-conscious photographers, 
but manipulated to fit preconceived 
desires. Some of these photographs 
are magnificently composed, and one 
could wish that photographers today 
were as aware of the painting 
around them. Certain photographs 
are included, the accompanying text 
(in French) suggests, not for aes- 
thetic reasons but simply to illustrate 
different characteristics of this type 
of Victorian pornography. These ex- 
amples, as might be expected, are 
moderate—dainty, naughty and sen- 
timental, on a level, say, with 
Greuze’s visions of kitchen maids or 
shepherdesses. Some could cause 
quite a bit of hilarity in the family 
circle: a plump, dignified lady wear- 
ing nothing but a carefully arranged 
pompadour, cctton stockings and 
buttoned-up shoes, carrying a care- 
fully placed tray of apples; or an- 
other, similarly garbed, even plumper 
lady leaning against a bicycle, are 
extravagantly unmistakable speci- 
mens of the Second Sex. 

Like Nus d Autrefois, The Female 
Form in Painting stresses the theme 
before the manner in which it is 
handled, and thus includes studies 
of nudes that are below its top 
artistic standards (by Etty, Gros, 


Mengs, Pater, Domenichino, for in- 
stance) in order to make points 
about the various treatments of the 
subject. This seems an inadvisable 
and wasteful practice and one might 
wish the shortcomings of these art- 
ists were merely described in the 
text. However there are few enough 
of them and the case against the 
academic nude can undoubtedly be 
made clearer by such specific illus- 
trations. With their object “to cut 
across art history for the purpose 
of revealing the development of a 
chosen theme,” the authors direct 
one’s attention to the female form 
before considering the art form, and 
the reader, being led to view these 
overly familiar paintings from this 
strictly held vantage point, can re- 
capture some of their first impact. 
In juxtaposition, they yield up reve- 
lations that might be lost in another 
context. And it is to this book, more 
than the book of photographs, that 
one might continually return. 

Jean Cassou and Geoffrey Grigson 
each supply a sprightly commentary. 
Both are ardent and opinionated 
and, although one might find nu- 
merous occasions to disagree, their 
judgments are generally fresh and 
independent. But the argumentative 


Excessively British continued from page 19 


of the history which he has put to- 
gether for us have not been without 
their scholars in the past; but these 
have usually been lacking in just 
that capacity to put the chapter into 
true relation with the general his- 
tory of art which he himself pos- 
sesses. It is not the least of his 
achievements in this book that he 
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Hogarth’s portrait of his servants, 
from British Painting 


never, like so many encyclopaedists, 
loses his power of just valuatien; 
but I am afraid that the general 
reader—for whom surely the Pelican 
History is intended—may be rarely 
conscious of it in this vast display 
of erudition. 

Indeed I doubt if many will per- 
form the marathon feat of reading 


curse of solitude operated even at 
second hand. 

Seghers printed most of his etch- 
ings in strange color combinations, 
like leaf-brown and sulphur, or cop- 
per-orange and verdegris. Sometimes 
he etched only the highlights and 
printed in light ink on dark paper. 
He often achieved a beauty of hal- 
lucination, so it is a pity that color 
reproductions proved too expensive 
to be included in this book. Con- 
trary to any other artist’s work, his 


tone tempts one to respond in kind. 
When M. Cassou announces flatly 
that Goya’s Maya Unclothed is one 
of the most perfect examples of 
painting in the world, the reader, 
with as much if not more justifica- 
tion, may claim, “It is not,” and go 
on to the next point of contention. 
As he analyzes the nude in chrono- 
logical, sociological, ethnological, 
national and aesthetic terms, this 
French poet-critic reveals a weak- 
ness for stale words, like “truth” and 
“beauty,” without doing anything 
to revive them, and for such trite 
observations as “the German genius 
. . . does not truly apprehend the 
world except in war.” 

The atmosphere of controversy is 
consciously encouraged by the au- 
thors who carry their own differ- 
ences of opinion into print. This 
seems an excellent idea, since it 
immediately places private attitudes 
in a correct perspective and lib- 
erates the book somewhat from the 
dogmatic tone so common to art 
criticism. The differences are minor 
and friendly ones and Mr. Grigson 
seems to come off on top in all of 
them. Either M. Cassou did not have 
the chance to comment on Mr. 
Grigson's text or else, which seems 


this book from beginning to end. How 
one comes to dread such phrases as 
"Bare mention must suffice for a few 
painters known only from occasional 
works." How soon one learns to 
flinch at that last section of so many 
chapters, “Painting in Scotland." 

An incidental result of the au- 
thor’s conception of his duty is that 
the dullness of his subject often 
leads him into dull and careless 
writing: “the texture of the paint 
rough and impasted and not smooth 
.. 3; “among much other work he 
is recorded at Devonshire House in 
1704 . . ."; “in 1746 Highmore was 
one of those who presented a relig- 
gious history picture (under Ho- 
garth’s stimulus) to the Foundling 
Hospital, and his Hagar and Ishmael, 
which harks back somewhat to the 
style of Lely, is the most agreeable 
of the series, and Highmore is re- 
corded as having painted four or five 
other history pieces of the same char- 
acter..." (this is a complete para- 
graph), and many others. 

More serious results are that, 
while he is led to describe as “non- 
sense" the traditional conception of 
*Mogarth as the father of English 
painting, he is obliged to write half 
a book before arriving at that happy 
moment when the English painter 
at last breaks away from the tradi- 


black-and-brown paint ngs are less 
worth reproducing in color than his 
etchings. As in the case of Rem- 
brandt, Seghers’ etchiags are more 
varied and often more personal than 
his paintings. 

Seghers represents the extreme 
swing of the Dutch rezction against 
too much regulation and order. He 
was driven so far ir the opposite 
direction that he beeeme a mono- 
maniac almost as hypmotic as Mi- 
chelangelo. 


more likely, waived i-—understand- 
ably, if the latter ciremmstance, be- 
cause Mr. Grigson mekes his case 
very thoroughly and it would be 
dificult to pick it apzrt. Unlike M. 
Cassou, he sticks to speeific examples 
and it is his text thet justifies the 
selection of  paintinzs; so, very 
likely, they are all hi. choices. But, 
unfortunately, like sc many critics 
who can respond sensitively to the 
art of previous centuriss, he begins 
to go blind when things get closer 
to home. On the las page of the 
book he deals with zl. artists who 
have painted the nude since Renoir. 
Here Corinth,  Torlouse-Lautrec, 
Munch and Bonnard get pretty rough 
treatment, and he seems to make 
the nude a closed »5»ok. With a 
Ruskinesque sentimert, “an honest 
object among objects i better than 
a lie among lies," mists are in- 
directly advised to sop painting 
The Girl and to sit tack as spec- 
tators of “these images which have 
been given to us by five centuries of 
painting." But, of -eurse, artists 
won't stop, and Mr. G~3gson’s grand- 
son, no doubt, will be as enthusi- 
astic about some painter of the nude 
in 1950 as Mr. Griz:on is about 
Renoir. 


tional bondage of pont-aiture to be- 
come a critic of life aad a creative 
artist. So, when at last the author 
reaches the few great English artists 
who come within his field, he can 
spare them little space. There are 
less than nine pages for instance, 
on Reynolds; and I an afraid future 
anthologists of Englsh prose are 
unlikely to plough them way so far 
and to discover, corpressed into 
these nine pages, one of the best 
pieces of art history that can ever 
have been written in eur language, 
as precise in evaluaticr as it is rich 
in understanding. Ever* one of these 
all too short essays en the great 
artists is a joy to real for similar 
reasons, coupled with the reliability 
of Prof. Waterhouse'* scholarship. 

Questions of attribution are im- 
portant mainly in the »arliest chap- 
ters. In the first, on Eolbein, he is 
emphatic in attributiaz the Prince 
Edward in Washingtam to a painter 
“of more modest talent” working 
from a Holbein drewing, and in 
including the Edwart VI in New 
York among the exceedingly small 
number of pictures showing “the 
accomplishment one would expect 
from a direct pupil.” More positive 
and equally valuable is his accep- 
tance of Sir Bruce lrgram's Mary 
Tudor, absurdly asc~ibed both as 
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ork of reference it will prove. in- 
uable. Though the illustrations 


-are disappointingly poor in quality, 
snd though the general reader would 
certainly prefer to have fewer in 
‘erder that some might be in color, 
‘ghey are copious, well chosen and 
Dus arranged. The NEC 


erawing from Christ Church, Mrs. 
Keane's Fra Bartolommeo and a rich 
selection of Venetian drawings, in- 
duding a poetical Lotto, vivid and 
Characteristic Veroneses and un- 
mown sketches by Titian and Tinto- 
reito, as well as Mr. Gathorne Hardy's 
Carpaccio, will intrigue the student. 

Northern draftsmanship, not gen- 
&rally appreciated in this country, 
iv equally well shown, and the riches 
o the University of London's little- 
kaown collection have been tapped. 
Toe amateur will be excited by the 
Fugo van der Goes, the Brueghel, 
the unrecorded Altdorfer and a 
delicious Schauffelein. For the seven- 
teenth-century, Dr. Burchard's col 
lection has yielded his ME sketch, 














B ems of Venus. 

A prelude to the Cassatt exhibi- 
tien, which Frederick Sweet is pre- 
paring for the Chicago Art Institute 
amd the Metropolitan Museum, has 
i -urred with the appearance of the 
group of paintings and pastels at 
ra Marlborough Galleries. Except 
fae the early La Famille, which was 
shown in New York, these have not 
been seen in public for many years. 
Le Famille was especially fascinat- 
ing, suggesting a relationship to the 
Fee-Raphaelites and to German 
pænting of this period. Her more 
geaeral debt to Degas, and to Fan- 
tir-Latour, was revealed in Mme. 
Cordier, 1874. The elegant pastels 
of a later date are best when the 
artist responds to unaffected youth; 
these attractive complements to the 
nésels of Edith Wharton or Henry 
James, are a sweet homage to the 
cosmopolitan expatriation of the 
"niceties, 








xoatiaued from page 50 


hissturn, studied at Matisse's school) 
in Zurich and with McEvoy in Paris. 
These modest, intimate and sensitive 
studies of nudes in interiors with 
stil -life, and of scenes out-of-doors, 
descend from the Fauves of 1905. 
But the handing down of the gospel 
from one student to another has 
tamzd the wild beast. Sensitive un- 
retatements in a range of quiet, 
greved hues have taken the place of 
the color manifestoes; and though 
become floors and girls become 
tables via patches of color which 

iie the adjacent forms, the em- 
phais is upon solid, structural sen- 
satiens, Prices unquoted. L.C. 











Jacob Kainen [Grand Central Mod- 
erns; Sept. 14-28], curator of the 
iv&ion of Graphic Arts at the Na- 
} Museum, Washington, D. C., 





whe i is better known for his prints 
thaw his paintings, shows a group of 
ok act se eae in ie in his 
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REEVES 


Prominent artists display great enthusiasm for | 
these famous brands, anc instantly recognize 
their quality. Contact your 
dealer and ycu, too, will ap- 
preciate their excellence. 


JTUTTITMETTTI 


NEW YORK 
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l -Excellent durable protection 





A distinctive, brilliant 
pure PINK for portrait 
and fine arts painting 


e permanent 
e intermixable 
e transparent 
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studio 


tube 





AT YOUR FAVORITE DEALER 


.474 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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RESIN OIL PAINTING 
MEDIUM #789 


For delightful buttery brush 
response, luminous translucent 
and rich opaque colors. This 
is the ideal oil painting 
medium. Prepared concentrate 
for dilution with turpentine. 
Tests indicate retention of 
color, lasting durability, 
for paintings and murals. and permanence. 


In 214-02., 8-0z., 16-0z., and 32-oz. bottles 
Technical data, on request. 
At your Artist Material Dealer 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists Colarmen, Since 1853 





MATVAR #53 


A mat finish for varnished or 
unvarnished paintings. Ready 
for use. Fast drying. May be 
overpainted. Flexible, non- 
yellowing transparent film. 
Will not change tonal values. 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. . 
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But t 80 lution re- 
unresolved. and somewhat 
n tone. $250-$500. HLF. 









Walter Feldman l Artists’ Gallery; 
Sept. 11-Oct. 1] studied at the Bos- 
ton Museum School and at Yale 
(where he aleo taught painting and 
graphic arts) and now teaches at 
Brown University. His first one man 
show presents a contradiction—for 
all their vivid color and dynamic 
manipulation of pigment, his pic- 
tures preserve a restraint that gives 
them the character of brooding 
chants. Of the many smaller can- 
vases, In Memoriam impresses by its 
catacomb melancholy and Still-life 
with Compote for the intensity of 
blacks and purples. But however 
good these small works are, they re- 
main preliminary experiments when 
compared with Feldman's excellent 
large sealed paintings. Adoration in 
the Garden recalls the German Ex- 
pressionists in its angularity and sub- 
jective use of color, and The Prayer, 
whose smoky greens, deep greys and 
rising purples produce a kaleido- 
scope of Judaic symbols, has the 
effect of an ageless and reverential 
moan. Prices unquoted. B.H. 


Jamini Roy (A.C.A.], a well-known 
artist in India, combined aspects of 
the Occident with the folk art of 
his native Bengal in a first one man 
show in New York (sponsored by 
the Government of India Informa- 
tion Services). Grotesque figures and 
beasts, sometimes like convention- 
alized designs for fabrics, with eyes 
like lorgnettes seen full-face in pro- 
file, are painted in bright flat colors. 
In the West the only comparable 
work is by Victor Brauner: but 
compared with the latter’s sophisti- 
cated and erotic pleasantries, Roy's 
are charming and unspoilt, like 
nursery decorations before Freud. 
$100-$200. Lc 


Ernest Crichlow [A.C.A.: Sept. 
14-26] has his first show of realist 
oils of Negro city existence. Organ- 
ized like candid-camera shots—over- 
the-shoulder or around-the-corner 
glances—these are well envisioned 
and drawn, but ineptly carried 
through. Prices unquoted, E.C.M. 


Amanda de Leon [Argent; Sept. 
14-Oct. 3], Spanish-born, self-taught 
painter, has her second one man 
show of primitive oils. Arranged 
simply, the scenes framed by forests, 
curtains, walls, etc, the pictures 
show solemn, big-headed, stocky 
figures usually in frontal poses, in 
domestic or biblical scenes. Espe- 
cially charming is The Holy Family, 
where the figures—out of Spanish 
Romanesque panels—sit among an- 
gels and sheep in a flat, cleaved 
countryside. Prices unquoted. E.c.M. 


Kenzo Okada [Parsons; Oct. 5-24] 
is a Japanese artist who studied in 
his native country and worked also 


in France for : a i time. .He has spent the 





À , last three years in the U. $ A 









cently as 1950 his work was figu 
tive. He painted stadies of flowers in- 
which the color was added to the - 
drawing as a kind ef faint suggestion. 
But since that tkwe there has been 


a heredEh transcermation bap is x 









in gon ques caries more vigi s 
orous and actively play about the 
surface; patches af color, sometimes 
subtly greyed, appear singly or are 
blotted into ore another; these 
patches are themselves composed of 
still smaller patcaes which fray at 
the edges; and sometimes the entire 
surface becomes. a loose scumbling 
of white over another color under. 
neath, or there ene effects like scat: 
tering petals of flowers. These re- 
posed paintings— the variations in 
style correspond with the different 
stages of his advaace toward abstrac- 
tion—create patterns at the same 
time as they des-roy others. There is 
an unmistakable quality, or perhaps 
the werd "favor' is better, which 
suggest real possibilities as his work 
crystallizes into a more definite style. 
Prices unquoted, L.C. 





Irene Aunio [Barbizon] showed 
watercolors of st ll-life subjects and 
of wild birds sapertly brought to 
life with deep, -elvety washes and 
crisp accents of color, $50-$150. B.H, 


Si Lewen [RoE and Jacobi; Sept. 
21-Oct. 15] shcws recent paintings 
at RoKo and, concurrently at the 
Lotte Jacobi Gallery, presents The 
Parade, a grouy of seventy drawings 
produced during the last five years. 
The drawings, in lithe crayon and 
ink, form sn eminently reasonable 
argument agaist war, expressed 
without theatrics and telling by the 
weight of ther cumulative horror 
a story of kuman folly and despair. 
However, Lewen’s paintings (which 
in contrast verge on fantasy in theif. 
quiet formalizetion of figures into 
looping lines aad in their prismatic, 
interpenetrating colors) sometimes 
obscure structur? in an over-elabora- 
tion of the surface. $85-8600. — m.m. 






Williams and Wood [Crespi] re- 
cently held Ns York exhibitions. 
Kirk Williams, self-taught Bostonian, 
made his solo cebut with Expression- | 
istic studies ef clowns, jazz-bands 
and landscapes n oils and encaustic. 
$35-$100. 

Alice Dayton Wood, a designer of 
greeting cards combined them with 
ferns covered with silver paint, feath- 
ers, colorec pagers and butterflies to 
make colleges which leoked some- 
what like w rdow displays. $25. 
$200. L.C. 


Abstract paimiers [Tanager; Sept. 
18-Oct. 8] oper the season with a 
rather disappciating group. The ex- 
ception is Áxgelo Ippolite’s large, 
more or less zsometric composition 
of yellow and red containing smalle& 
subdivisions, Wie signal flags at sea. 
Elise Asher hme painted better pic- 
tures than this white canvas with its 
fragmentary amd tentative drawing 
and yellow petzhes, and so has Ben 
Isquith, represented here by an or- 
ange, yellew aad ligbt mauve work 
in which the saint has been applied 
to a surface adready ridged with un- 
derpaintinz. Bon. Ray Par | 











Walter Feld-an's -doratiom o; the Magi: 


“ageless and r-veren žal” 


Robert Beamehamp use many small 
forms: the form=r makes a dense 


patchwork «! ov tlepmag geemetric 


shapes; the latte. freer n execution 
and brighter in -oler, mse- back to 
give an efieet of reliel, as in a 3-D 
movie. Philip —earstens chilly, 
marbling effects re dem= witk thick, 
wriggling saint: Theorh! Repkie 
creates an «ndles spase o- white in 
which clouc-éormrs make bridges and 
grottos—an effec of zsturalism not 
unlike Bouzuere-u. Gears Oraman 
ys with »«alligrash-- skapes and 
y colors, Like aufs: smoke, in a 
"Ek whicit shows zo progress rom 





go. Year. Pites —ncused. Li 
Louis Hekenslesikmer | Vrter- 
born], Atriambarm teacher at 


Queens College, New York, offered 
colored lit egrashs All) were exes- 
cuted at tse D sjeube* studies in 
Paris. Extremely welbamd- in a rs- 
strained range o greyed colcc—ore 
print has ie comers bar leok more 
like two—embmed wah a Hack 
line and z- occasiemal textura ef- 
fect, most <te emidite referemces in 
a more or Ess Cabst «0m ® Jow- 
erful figureeomp>siiems iz the -las- 
sic traditiom Un-ortiumeately they sur- 
vive as schemes caly, aud sigces- the 
diagrams rmde be Anc [ote when 
analyzing tic ole masters. They an- 
pear as abssracti-ns of att ane rever 
as abstractions fr»m the sovrce o art, 

ieh is lif. Prices. ummmoted L.C. 


Lilian MeeKeralvick Weizk Sept. 
12-26] has ser taird smw-ng o: oils 
in a decorzwe, mtmmate syle which 
draws upama veiogs Lmoressionist 
and conter-pora-y deves. Tipped- 
up perspe-tves line patterns on 
flickering layes =€  underpaint, 
speckled foliage ami -mhrc expand- 
ed over fla surfsces—tbese familiar 
maneuvers are here carmed out with 
an unusual teeli.g for eobr. Water- 
melons, a small canvas juxtaposes 
ripe pink od carge ever s while 
cloth for zm ef€ctive =rransenent, 
while the Hear satem is more inte- 
grated in tes semiaet-actio then 
in some of he nore a-xcitou- figure 


groups. $55:3500 E.C.M. 


Marshall Houzh Earizen to 
Sept. 30], Englshte= self-taught 
painter of seascspes zppcoxumately 
in the trad son 5f Waung, murt be 
one of the Tew con-er-ziwe manters 
to work ir the au:om -—ist manner. 
“tarting w**houf amy pceeomeentien 
—except st the subvert is the sea 
and its summoun ing «liffs—e« series 
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o broad brush strokes eventually 
terns into dull-blue mountains and 
færds hanging above level, low-ly- 
img stretches of grey water. At one 
time a designer of mosaics for bank 
lebbies, and perhaps best known as 
a composer of musical portraits of 
the famous, Hough was last seen 
away from the Allied Artists, the 
Mational Academy and the Salma- 
gandi, in his only other one man 
exhibition, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in 1951, when he showed pictures 
o° atom bombs exploding in a me- 
tsopolis. Prices unquoted. t. 


Verancio C. Igarta [Artisans], a 
watercolorist from the Philippines, 
has been influenced by abstract 
idioms, but has seized upon their 
appearances without understanding 
their underlying motivations. In his 
fest show in America, he blended 
wet colors and India ink on wet paper 
te produce effects of marble. Some- 
times, either by accident or design, 
there was a suggestion of relief, like 
the ridged edges of finger paint, and 
black runny shapes turned into 
images of landscapes. $75-$250. L.C. 


Athena Suntoze Hsu [Chapellier], 
a visiting professor of fine arts from 
the Formosa Teachers College, and 
a fermer major in Western oil paint- 
img at the National Central University 
i» Nanking, is an academic painter 
im the Chinese tradition. This offer- 
iag of landscapes, rocks, cascades, 
fiowers and birds contained the ves- 
tgial remains of what was once a 
great style, although not her's. Com- 
pared with the originals, her color is 
ssrill and she is completely lacking 
i» the flair of a mannerist. A group 
of Madonnas attached to scrolls re- 
sembled decorations for  Chinese- 
/merican restaurants, but without 
tae saccharine charm of such unpre- 
tentious work. $50-$5,000. E s 


Paul W. Zimmerman [Wellons; 
Sept. 7-19], Toledo-born artist who 
<udied at the John Herron Art 
School, now makes his New York 
cebut after winning nineteen prizes, 
raostly in regional exhibitions, be- 
tween 1945 and 1953. He sees his 
verv American buildings, his honest, 
rather stiff still-lifes, his decoy ducks 
amd veined woods, his children wear- 
ing Hallowe’en masks, in a popular 
semi-abstract idiom—a compound of 
‘Woodstock Modern" and a modula- 
tor of the surface which descends 
tə him via countless imitators of 
Fascin. $125-$600. L.C. 


History in wealth sontirued from page 24 


Her methce is perfect Im fact, Miss 
Evans has 3acked mto 160 pages an 
amazingly aetailerd sceeumtof jewelry 
in the cen-uriee tc which she con- 


fmes herself. Every page, however, 
Fas fascinating details about taste 
cr history that make the book as 
easy reading as a novel. This pleas- 
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COLORED faye PENCILS ~ 
and MATCHING COLORED CHALKS 


A kaleidoscope of the most 
beautiful colors that makes 
an adventure of sketching, 
drawing, rendering and 
tempera painting. 


Luminous, light-proof, bril- 
liant, they give you entrancing 
effects 
Ideal for aquarelle and 


in color and tone. 


tempera—also for photo 
coloring, silk and textile de- 
signing. Can be used with 
matching chalks for versatile 
compositions. 





POLYCHROMOS CHALKS 


ir boxes of 13 to 60 colors. 


POLYCHROMOS PENCILS in sets of 6 to 64 colors. 


For intriguing metallic effects, use COLOREX CHALKS in Aluminum, Silver and Gold. 


If your Dealer doesn't carry POLYCHROM@S, please write to us direct. 
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oil colors... permanent... 7 
professional... uniform : 

you pay no more for greater = 
value...tubes 40* to 85* : 





Write for literature...and name of 






nearest dealer 
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UNION, NEW JERSEY 


makers of the world renowned Rembrandt! Artists’ Colors 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
SELLING PALETTE 


IN THE MEW RED, 
- WHITE and BLUE DISPLAY 











At All Art Material Counters 
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ae which. yao ui varied. VU 
À note here on colorplates might be 


well taken: antique jewelry, which 
depended for effect so much on the 
use of different metals, on stones of 
all kinds and particularly on enam- 
eling, needs colorplates. This can 
early be demonstrated in Miss Evans’ 
book by comparing the Burgundian 
jewel in color (frontispiece) with 
similar ones illustrated in black and 
white. In the latter, almost all the 
delicate modeling, the beautiful com- 
position of the figures in relation to 
the background, as well as the deli- 
cate coloring are lost and the jewels 
seem, in comparison, unintelligible. 

Mr. Bradford's book, in contrast 
to Miss Evans’ delightfully written, 
scholarly work, is designed to help 
the beginning collector with more 
general bits of information to guide 
him. Collecting of jewelry has been 
for men oi great wealth, especially 
if confined to the Middle Ages or 
Renaissance, but there are other 
periods and less costly kinds of 
jewelry that can give pleasure to 
anyone bringing a collection to- 
gether. The Misses Cone left the 
Baltimore Museum of Art a most 
delightful small one of eighteenth- 
century paste, while Victorian jewel- 
ry, in its many facets, has only 
recently found those ready to hunt 
it out and collect it for posterity, as 
much of it well deserves. 

For an American, one of the re- 
markable things about these two 
books is the little information in 


| School guide 





ARTnews’ tabloid guide to this fall's 
art schools throughout America is 
listed geographically by region. 
(This list is compiled from informa- 
tion requested from over 900 schools, 
Where incomplete, this is because 
the questionnaire was either not re- 
turned or not fully filled out.) The 
name and address of each school is 
followed by a series of italicized let- 
ters indicating courses offered: 

&, painting and, drawing —— 

b, sculpture 

c, graphics 

d, art appreciation and histery 

e, architecture 

Í, ceramics 

g, commercial art 

h, industrial design 

i, fashion 

f, crafts 

k, photography 

i, interior decoration 

Following these code letters are the 
term dates, the last registration date 
and the fee (per term, unless other. 
wise noted). 

Additional addresses appearing at 
the end of a listing are those to 
which correspondence should be sent 
before the school opening. 


New England 


Hartford, Conn. The Hartford Art Sch. 
inc., 25 Atheneum Sq. No. a,b,c,d,g. Sept. 16- 
Feb. 1. Reg. to Sept. 15, $200. 
Middletown, Conn. Wesleyan Univ., abd. 
Sept.-June. Reg. to Sept. 21. $300. 

Norwalk, Conn. Süvermine Guild Sch., of 
Art. iet dhg. Sept. 14-]an. 16. Reg. to Sept. 
i0. $20 

aba Conn. Norwich Art Sch., Crescent 
St. abd. f.i. Sept, 14-Jan. 22. Reg. to Sept. 
74, $35, reg.; $20, shop. 


Westport, Conn. Famous Artists Sch,, Ine. 


ag Mail only. 


Portland, Me. Sch. of: Fine. and Applied 


Ty in the United States. EU 
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rra host pi pus " Morgan 
Collection, together with others pub: 
lished in the Morgan catalogue 
without trying to finc out thei 
present wherechouts, and a fey 
shown at the extibition of gold hi 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art in. 
1947. Beyond this Miss Zvans shows. 
no knowledge € the Metropolitan 
Museum collection in is true rich- 
ness, of the superb mediaeval and 
Renaissance pieces in the Widener 
Collection now ia the National Gal. 
lery, of the diverse collection in the 
Walters Art Galery, Baltimore: the 
Cleveland Museum of Art; and of 
amaller groups n Boston, Chicago 
and other museams. Important pri- . 
vate collections in America, such as _ 
that of Mr. Robert Lehman, are not 
drawn upon at . <4 ‘This isa curio = 









ives aie failure "d ilie Briti l 
know America Setter [it has 
always been difficult to have m 
to travel abroad), and the fai 
of American curators to publis 
more freely caiclogues of the. col- 
lections they sc avidly bring .to- 
gether. It would be well worth 
while to publisa a collection of ile- 
lustrations of fae antique jewelry 
in our own ceHections to supple- | 
ment such boel 
















:$ as the two re-- 
viewed here, and enable those inter 
ested to find ort with greater ea 
where the great pieces in Ameri 
are to be found. ; 








Art, 97 Spring &. ajo dg. ea 24. 
Jan. 29; Feb. 1-Mzy 28. Reg to Sept. 24. 
$100.167.50. Art Musarum, 111 High. S ag Porte. 
land 2, Me, : 

Boston, Mass. Bostoa Museun: 
Fenway. a,b,c,d,f,g, i... New 
Art, 285 Huntington. ave. meg 
Reg. to Oct. 5. $860. Seo 
of Art, 126 Mass. Awe. dgh. 
to Sept. 18. $170. Vesper Ge 
Art, 44 St, Botolpb 3t. a,c,d.gjidoSe 
Jan. 4. $195 per temr; $875 per yr... us 
Norton, Mass. Wheaton Coll 2,c,d,j. Se c" 
21-June 6. Reg. to Sept. 23. 425 North Mayw- 
ville St., Mt, Sterlirg, Ky. A 
iere N. H. Univ. of New Hampshire. 
müd, hjk. Sept. i& $260 N. Hj T $500. 
non-res. 


Middie Atlantiz 


Jersey City, N. J. Ward Mowat Art. Clasik 
74 Sherman Place. Sept. 14 Reg. to Sept. 
12, $30 for 10 Jessem. 

Montclair, N. J. act Museum Art Classes. 
So. Mountain & Prag a Aves. ad. Sept. _ 
29.Dec. 23; Jan. 12-4gpr. 2. 826 day; $18 eve. - 
Trenton, 'N. i. È enton Junior Coll, W. - 
State and Willew Ste. a,b,c,de.f,g,k,l. Sept. 
14-fan. 22; Jan. 27-fane 2. Reg. to Sept. H. i 
$125-8196, 
Annandule-on-Huasan, N. Y. Bard Coll. l 
s,5,c,d. Sept. F-Des. 18; Feb. 15-June 21. . 
Reg. to Jan. 1 ior Bed. trm. $1,050. per year. | 
Brooklyn, N. Y. E. Y, C. Technical Insti- . 
tute, 300 Pearl St. cg, k. Sept. 9.Jan. 1. $100. — 
Bklyn. Museum Art school, Eastern. Pkway: .. 
a,b,c,d,f,j. Sept. 2& 7an, 29. $15.8100. 

Forest Hills end Jjmmaica, N. Y. Catan- 
Rose Institute of Fore Arts, 72.72 112th. $t. 
Forest Hills and 89519 150th St. Jamaica. 
a,b,e dg. huj. Sex. 14 and Nov. 10. Reg.. 
to Sept. ll and Nov. 7. 865-8195. ———— 
Hhaca, 3. Y. Cornel Unis Cellege of Arch. 
Dept. of Painting asd S CBIpbire- Sept. 28. 
lan. 23. Reg. to Seo. 21. $430. —— 
New York, N. Y. American Art Sch. 154 31 
56th St. zg- Sept. 44. Reg. cont. $30 pei 
wks. d 
Jessie Ansbacher Art Sch., 23 E. 77 Si. d. 
Oct. 1-Beb. 10. $50 4 mo.: $163 4 mor. hrie 
Art Students’ League. 215 W. £7 St. mba 
Sept. 16-May 24. Cort, reg. $27 per mo 
Columbia Univ. ScE. of Painting and Se 
ture, a,54c,d. Sept. 24-Feb. 2. Reg. te. 
23. $25 per cer. pt. "ras 
Hans Hoidmsasn, 52 WV 8 St. a. Beg. Oct 26. °° 
$20-$65. : 
National Aead., 3 E. 89 St. a. Sept. 3 
28. Reg. cont. 
Joseph Newman Art Classes, 1 Y. 
Sept. 23, Reg. com. $36 per mo. 
Neck, Eoockport, Macs. 
New York- Phoenix Ssh. of Desig 













































Ave. c,g,i. Seg. 14; Fen. E Sep. 2. $220. 
Pan-American Ast Scn., 321] W. S S- ac,d,- 
gh. Sept. 14-Jgme 30) Reg. = Sest. H. $382. 
Parsons Sch. 4 Desizn, Bow N, 36 E. 57th 
St. a,g,J. $5(€ per year. 

Arthur Schwier Group, 8! W. Dt 5t. c. 


ont. reg. $E per mo. 
ethar Silz Smdio, 222 E. Sh S ad. Sept. 
Reg. cont. $25 per cour. 
'raphagen Sel. of Essh:on. 168€ Boadway. 
Sept., Oct, Feb. & Jub. 
jack, N. Y Ralph M. *eersen’s Design 
-orkshop. a,5 Gont. reg. by-3ail-2$5( per crs. 
Port Washimmton, N. Y. Peul WV. Wood 
Painting Class, 2 Pteasant “ve. s. Sep. 2I- 
Dec. 12. Reg. te Sept. 16. BES. 
Rochester, NY. Rochester nstitite of Tech- 
nology, 65 P-ymouth Ave. mb-—.e,gjki. 
Oct.-May. Ree t5 Sest. 28. <22 æ. 
Syracuse, N. Y. University Coll, @1 Gea- 
esee St. a,b æd fg, jul. Sep.-Jen. Reg. 
to Oct. 2. $20 per cc. Ër. 
Philadelphia, Pa. toore asitte of Art, 
1346 N. Broad. Sc. a,b., 4, p LRAÁT. Sep. 2t- 
Jan. 27. Reg. Sept. 55-18. $20. 
The Perna. Aeu-emy- of the Fine-*rt, 3roc1 
& Cherry Sts. 2,2,c,d.. Sept. 21. 55. 
Sch. of Fine Arts, Uni. - P. .bd,eJ. 
Sept.-Feb.; Fe». June. Reg. > Se»! 25. 3352. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Acai. of Gesti Arts, 117 
Fourth Ave. ab f,g,Fil. $27 58-885. wer mo. 
Washington, D. C. Abbom Sem. of Fine 
and Commercm®! Art. 2003 Dye St. gx. 
Lee Atkyns Studio Classes. 4715 Wüscons a 
Ave. N.W. a,z Oct. 1-Jan. 28. Bez. tc Oct. 
'100. 
soram Sch.» Ark 17th =t. at N. Y. Ave. 
- G,5,g,l. Sept. 27. 


Sarasota, Fle Earnsworth Sho Ar, at. 4, 
Siesta Key. &. kan. 5-May. . $260. Box 7t, 
North Truro, ass. 

Tallahassee, “in. Florida State Umiv. Art 
Dept. a,b,c,d,egsh,i. Sepi. 2-May 29 Reg. to 
Sept. 19. $75 tes $175 eutect-sa= tition. 
Athens, Ga. ! niv. ci Georg s. azid *,g¢j,k.i. 
Sept. 28-Dec. 29. Reg. t» Sept. 2€ $257.50 
res.; $157.50 r»r.res. 

Danville, Ky Centr Coll ad Spe 2z. 
Jan. 29. Reg. tə Sept. 28. $2350 
Lexington, E. Univ. of Ke: -u-k-. Eine Arts 
Bldg., Rose &. a,b-d.,h Set. 1¢June 
9. Reg. to Sept. 2. $130 

Louisville, Be. Alien R. Hte Aa Inst, 
Univ. of Louiwiüle. s b,c,d gji S=pu 21. 
Jan. 30. Reg. o Sept. 39. €7«. 
Shreveport, Bx. Southwestern Is. of Arts, 
657 Jordan St—c.b,g,i. Sept. 14-]Jun. :0. Rez. 
to Oct. 1. $1€2.50. 

Columbus, Miss. Missisipi Stee Col. for 
Women, Art Irt. a.d,f,c;i,) E. Sepe ^-May 
31. Reg. to Sept. 15. 8575 wer y. iuciudimg 
rm. and boarc 375 add fer no -res. 
Greensboro, B.C. The Womsams Col., Unir. 
of North Carolina. a,-,d, bg. E LES. Sep. 14- 
May 31. Reg. t Sept. 24. $31 me; $791 noz- 
res. 

Chattanooga. Tenn. Univ. of thacamoogr, 
McCallie Ave. 3,2,g. Sept. 2 Jan 28. Cet. 5. 
$200. 

Memphis, Tena. The Menphi cad. of 
Arts, 690 Adems Ave. abyid.j, ij7. Set. 
14-Jan. 29. Ge. 24. $109 re..; $550 non-res. 
Richmond, Vz. Rickmond “rcfessiowal Inet. 


iamsburz Va. Coll. =f Willam and 
- @,b,d,6_ kl. Sept. 20- ar» 3. Ser. 15. 
45. ($490 per vr.) 

ville, Wose Va. Glen ilk "tse Col. 
«,4,f,j. Sept. -'an. 22. Se-. 1. $87 res; 
$112 non-res. 
Huntington, "F. Va. Marhall Coil., 16:h 
St. and 3rd ive. a,»d,^j. Sept 7-'ar. 30. 
Sept. 26. $1125 non-res.; 1332. re. 
West Libert» W. Ya. Wet IXbery State 
Coll. a,d,j. Sæt. 8. Sept. X. $2 5C 


Midwest 


Boulder, Col». Univ. & Celoraac, Dest. of 
Fine Arts. &2,d,fà,j,. Sept. TA -Jan 2. 
Sept. 17. $78 —e.; $211 non-res. 
Colorado Spwings, Colo. oine do Serinzs 
Fine Arts Cemer, 30 W. Dec. a.c à. Sepi. 
14-Jan. 22. $F 
Denver, Cole Denver Art Aeae , 30 18th 
St. a,b,g,i. Cort. reg. $35 per ma 
Univ. of Derver, Sth. of Art  Uaivrsity 
Park. a,b,c,d jagg,l. Oct. 6. S105. 
Bloomington. ill. Wesieyea Tr v., Sch. of 
Art. a,b,c,d, url. Sept. 1% Sep. 2. $210. 
Chicago, Ill. SXay-Vogue, 7*9» N. Mich. Ave. 
a,g,k. 
Urbone, Hl. jriv. of Mines. &b,cd,-,},¢ - 
h,j. Sept. 1l4-J-me 9. Sept. —. SH ræ.: $150 
non-res. 
Indianapolis, "“ndizna Jehr -eror Art 
Sch., 110 E. Beta St. a,5,0; 7. Spt 1--May 
29. Sept. 11. 12.50 ($325 =er wr.) 
Iowa City, Feca. State Vn. ef own. &b,c.- 
d,f,g,h,j,l. Sept. 24-june 9 $18. n-n--es. 
Topeka, Kamecs. Washbur Un. # Tope- 
ka. a,c,d,g,h,7. Sept. M-J. 3. S=pi. 2$. 
$6 per sem. kr -es.; S7 ver sem. hr. nca-res. 
loomfield El s, Mich. Canbosk Acid. of 
y» a,b,c,d,c hu j,l. Sept. TA. Sæt. 16. $635 
frm, board and twition, $260 mito. 
Detroit, Mies. Art Sch. c the Sce-iety of 
Arts & Crafts. G Witsom © a Lig. Ser-. 
21. Sept. 19. 1350. 
Holland, Mic. Art Sch. ofthe trafs €uilz, 
380 168th Ave F4. a.5,c d,/,— ^. ;.9Oc . LJume 
1. Sept. 15. E) homsinz æd tc tian. 
Minneapolis, Winn. Mirnes-5Hs cb c Art, 
200 E. 25th =. s,b, d, 4h... Sept. 17-Jume 
4. Oct. 7. 
Saint Paul, Minn. Eam Se Jnb., 1536 
Hewitt Ave., efic,d,.. Sept. 17] me 7. Sept. 
22. $450. 
Sch. of Assoemted Arts,.87 =. St. Sx. &b.c.- 
d.t.g,h,il. Ser. 14-Jan. E5. Sect. 14 $770. 
Kansas City, M». Kanses (cy Æt lust ari 


Scuocl of Design, 4415-R Warwick Blvd. a,b,c,- 
dh iQk,. Sept. 21-Jan.-29. Oct. 7. $12 per 
sem. ar. 

Se Louis, Mo. Sch. of Fine Arts, Washing- 
tos Univ. a,b,c,f,g,i,j. $300. 

A-xens, Ohio. Ohio Univ. Sch. of Ptg. 
ard Allied Arts, a,b,c,d,e,f,g,h,i,j,k,l. Sept. 
2LJune 13. Oct. 5. $73.50 res.; $148.50 non- 
res. 

Cmecinnati, Ohio. Ohio Mechanics Inst., 1104 
Wainat St. a,c,d,e,g,h. Sept. 21-Jan. 23. Sept. 
2&. $.8 per course. 

Ceveland, Ohio. Cleveland Inst. of Art, 
IPSI Juniper Road. a,b,c,d,f,g,h,i,j,l. Sept. 
2] May 28. Sept. 21. $232.50 

Ovfard, Ohio. Miami Univ. a,b,c,d,e,f,g,j,k. 
Sept. 12-June 12. Sept. 18. $52.50. 
Springfield, Ohio. Wittenberg Coll. a,b,c,d,- 
LgSL Sept. 9-Jan. 30; Feb. 1-May 30. $225. 
Y wrgstown, Ohio. Butler Art Inst., 524 
Wick Ave. a,b,f. Sept. 14-June 5. $60 per 


course. 

Sawnee, Okla. Oklahoma Baptist Univ. 
2,—.£,j,¢,l. Sept. 8-May 28. Sept. 11. $250. 
S&iirater, Okla. Oklahoma A.&M. Coll. a,c,- 
d,-f,z. Sept. 12-May 30. $65. 

Medison, Wisc. Univ. of Wisconsin, Art Edu- 
caGom Dept., 219 Education Bldg. a,c,f,g,j. 
Sept. 14; Jan. 29. Sept. 18. $90. 

MSiacaukee, Wisc. Layton Sch. of Art, 1362 
Ne Prospect Ave. a,b,c,d,e,f,g,h,i,k,l. Sept. 
1@Jaa. 20; Jan. 25-May 28. $175. 

U-:v. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee Ext. Div., 600 
West Kilbourn Ave. a,d,i,l. Sept. 21-Jan. 28; 
Feb. 3-June 12. $9 per credit. Oct. 3. 623 West 
Stzte St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wiscensin State Coll., 3203 N. Downer. a,c,d,- 
hg. Sept. 14. Sept. 21. $61.50. 


West 


Carrel, Calif. Carmel Art Inst., Box 9. a,c,d. 
Cent. reg. $50 per mo. 

Coronado, Calif. Coronado Sch. of Fine Arts, 
17$ C Ave. a,b,c,d,g. Sept. 8. $60 per 4 wks. 
Hsli»wood, Calif. Hollywood Art Center 
Se., 1905 N. Highland Ave. a,b ,c,d,e,f,g,h,- 
ial. Sept. 8. Sept. 1. $335. 

Kenn Inst. of Art, 9010 Melrose Ave. a,g. 
Les Angeles, Calif. The Art Center Sch., 
35393 W. 3rd St. a,c,g,h,i,k,l. Sept. 28. Sept. 
2x. $273. 

L. A. County Art Inst., 2401 Wilshire Blvd. 
a,,c4,j,g,j. Sept. 14. $125. 

Pepperdine Coll., 1121 W. 79th St. a,c,d,f,g,k. 
Sept. 14-Jan 29. $14 per sem. unit. 

U sv. of So. California, Dept. of Fine Arts, 
33538 Univ. Ave. a,b,c,d,f,h,i,j,l. Sept. 21-Jan. 
21. Sept. 26. $19 per unit. 

Owhkband, Calif. Mills Coll. a,b,c,d,f,j,k,l. 
Sept. 16-Jan. 26. Sept. 19. $950. 

Pam. Springs, Calif. Brandt-Dike Sch. of 
Pzmtüng. a. Jan.-March. $6 per day. 405 Gel. 
demred, Corona del Mar, Calif. 

Sem Francisco, Calif. Acad. of Advertising 
At, 47 Kearney St. a,c,d,g,h,i. to Jan. 29. 
$200. 

California Sch. of Fine Arts, 800 Chestnut St. 
a,%.c d,f,g,h,j,k. Sept. 8-Jan. 23; Feb. 1-June 
1k Sept. 4. $186. 

Samford, Calif. Stanford Univ. a,b,c,d,e,g,h. 
Sept. 28-June 9. Oct. 20. $220. 

Lecaln, Neb. Univ. of Nebraska, a,b,c,d,f,- 
E» Sept. 14-Jan. 30. Oct. 3. $80 res.; non- 
rex. $160. 

Senta Fe, New Mex. Hill and Canyon Sch. 
ofthe Arts, 1005 Canyon Rd. a,b,c,d,g,j. Sept. 
14. Sept. 25. $136.50. 

Cerrallis, Ore. Oregon State Coll. a,b,c,d,- 
edj l. Sept. 21.Dec. 19. Oct. 3. $55 
res.; $115 non-res. 

Ewgene, Ore. Univ. of Oregon, Sch. of Ar- 
ckite-cture. a,b,c,d,e,f,l. Sept. 21.Dec. 15. 
2€. $65. 

A-limgton, Tex. Arlington State Coll, Art. 
Dept. a,d,e,g,i,l. Sept. 14-Jan. 28; Feb. 2. 
My 29. Sept. 24. $25. 

Asstin, Tex. Univ. of Texas, a,b,c,d,f,g. 
Sept. 21-Jan. 18. Sept. 19. $12; $17 per 
ceurse, 

Biten, Tex. Mary Hardin-Baylor Coll. a,d,- 
L2. Sept. 10-Jan. 21. Sept. 12. $350 per 
sem. incl. rm. board and tuition. 

Dallas. Tex. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts 
Sæ., Fair Park. a,b,f. Sept.-Jan. Cont. reg. 
$25-$50. 

Denton, Tex. North Texas State Coll. a,c,d,- 
f, l. Sept. 20-Jan. 30. Sept. 30. $40 res.; 
$355 non-res. 

T as State Coll. for Women, a,c,d,f,g,i,j,k,l. 
Sept. 14-Feb. 2. Sept. 14. $650 per yr. 
Nsccgdoches, Tex. Stephen F. Austin State 
C-D. a,c,d,f,j,k. $25 res.; $75 non-res. 
Pxtlman, Wash. State Coll. of Washington. 
2,5,C d,j,g,l. Sept. 21-Jan. 22. Sept. 19. $80.50 
piss out-of-state tuition. 

Semt;le. Wash. Burnley Sch. of Art, 905 
East Pine St. a,g,i. Aug. 31. $360 per yr. 


F»reign and Territories 


Kemgston, Ontario, Can. Queen's Univ., 
Dept. of Fine Arts. a,c,d. Sept. 24.Dec. 19; 
Jem. 4-April 6. Sept. 23. $273.50. 

Ottawa, Ontario, Can. Carleton Coll., 268 
Fost Ave. d. Sept. 21-May 21. Sept. 18. $53 
per course. 

Qwebec, Can. Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 37, 
n= Saint-Joachim.  a,b,d,f,g,l. Sept.-June. 
Sept. 15. Free. 

Seckwille, N. B., Can. Mount Allison 
U siv. a,c,d,j,l. Sept. 25-May 7. Sept. 23. $175. 
W:inmipeg, Manitoba, Can. Univ. of Mani- 
toma, e,l. Sept. 21-April 30. $195-$285 per yr. 
Pāris, France. Academie Ranson, 7 rue 
Jeseph-Bara. a,l. Oct. 1-Aug. 30. $9 per mo. 
per course. 

Reme, Italy. Studio Hinna, 31 via di Villa 
Rafc. 

Mexcaco City, Mex. Mexico City Coll., Chia- 
pes E56. a,b,c,d,f,j,k. Sept. 30.Dec. 20. Reg. 
O=. 6. Art Center, Mexico City Coll., Jalapa 
14. Mex. 

Sen Miguel Allende, Gto., Mex. Instituto 
A lende. a,b,j. Box 7, San Miguel Allende. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES c. 


9 EAST 59TH STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
Telephone: Plaza 9-3113 





ONE OF AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE DISPERSAL 
BY AUCTION OF FINEST ART, ANTIQUE AND LITERARY PROPERTIES 


OUNDED 1916, and between that date and the 
EF have successfally conducted sales of more 
than thirty-three million dollars’ worth of property from 
distinguished estates and collections. If you contemplate 
an auction, investigate Plaza’s superb facilities for 
prompt and profitable disposa of your property. Write 
for free illustrated Brochure A or personally contact: 


E. P. and W. H. O'Reilly, Auctioneers 





THE RENEL GALLERY 


Exhibition of 


Drawings by 


CONSTANTIN GUYS 


PISSARRO 


PASCIN 


From September 15 


40-41 BURLINGTON ARCADE 
LONDON W. 1. 
à 





ESTABLISHED 1878. 


16 EAST 57th i 
















2M PAINTINGS _ 
Jth and 20th CENTURY FRENCH 
20th CENTURY AMERICAN 








xu EUN address after September __ 
20 E EAST 79TH STREET, NEW TORK 21 


— ten nanara Tt 


17 E. 59th Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 








OLD MASTERS + SCULPTURES 
.RCHAEOLOGICAL OBJECTS AND 
CHINESE ART 
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FRENCH PAINTINGS 


GALLERIES . 
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4l EAST 57 STREET, NEW soe 
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32 E. 58 SUPOR N. Y. 
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ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. | 

30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. | 
| 
| 





WORKS of ART 


EGYPTIAN » GREEK » ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL * RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS e PRINTS 





| B sculp-metal 
! E IT MODELS LIKE CLAY—HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal, you can make sculp- 
tures easily and economically without elaborate equipment. 
Sculp-Metal is applied. with palette knife or fingers onto 
pre-shaped armatures, Piefes air harden; are strong and a 
hard; may be carved, filed and sanded—-then burnished * 
to a rich aluminum potin&, 


at leading dealers. Send 10e for 16-page handbook. 


the sculp-metal co. 701-A Investment Bldg. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





philosophy 1 unde 


dancer. 

Visual art in ied is movement 
precipitated into measured lines and 
volumes. Breath was known to be 
the principle of all living, moving 
form. It was the criterion of a good 
painter that he painted his figures 
as if breathing. The figures of In- 
dian art are modeled on breath. 
Breath dilates the chest, and is felt 
to carry the pulsations of life 
through the body, their vessel, to 
fingertips and toes. This inner 
awareness was given permanent 
shape in art for it was tested and 
practiced daily in the discipline of 
yoga. By concentrated practice of 
breathing, an inner lightness and 
warmth were felt to gather into 
themselves the heaviness of the car- 
nal body and to dissolve it in the 
weightless “subtle body” built of 
movement only and emotion, while 
it retains the semblance of the body 
of man, which is the place where it 
is experienced. The "subtle body" 
is given concrete shape by art, in 
planes and lines of balanced ten- 
sions and unimpeded flux. 

This shape inwardly realized in 
voga is made concrete in art. Works 
of art in India are known as existent 
(vastu) and concrete (murti). They 
are approached, comprehended, seen 
and touched. 

The rite of touching evokes the 
presence, at the spot touched, of the 
principle whieh informs the shape. 
This refers to the body of man and 
to that of the image. In his daily 
rites the orthodox Hindu touches his 
body all along from hand to foot, 
repeatedly and particularly where 
the heart js and the seat of con- 
sciousness, also the palms and the 
fingers. He evokes and assigns to 
those points of contact the living 
presence of God. He transforms the 
body into a residence of the living 
spirit and confirms this awareness 
hy touch. This realization is his own. 
lt cannot be communicated except 
by the artist who makes concrete 


Bookshelf continued from page 28 


which must have consisted of almost 
four hundred leaves accompanied by 
some two hundred and fifty illustra- 
tions interspersed in the text. On 
the basis of paleological and phil- 
ological studies, which has been 
extensive, its date attribution ranges 
from the first to the fifth centuries 
after Christ, most probably around 
the last half of the fourth. But in- 
terest today is focused on its painted 
style, the technique and iconography 
of the illustrations, demanding 
greater definition in their relation 
to the lost tradition of Greek paint- 
ing—which this edition should help 
to further. There is no doubt that 
in these scenes of hattles, councils 
ef war, sacrifices, assemblies of gods, 
launching of ships and again battles, 
there are many anachronisms, such 
as the representation of horsemen 
where none are mentioned in Homer, 
and warriors with arms and cos- 
tumes similar to Roman soldiers rep- 
resented on Trajan's Column. But, 
even assuming that these are clearly 
the product of late Roman art, the 
question is to what extent the com- 











| from page 20 


the transformed wee and se s it 


outside his living continmity, =. ——— 

The means are handed down. w 
him by tradition in terms of pros 
portions which must not be infringed 
and can be adjnsted in indefinit 
refinements, just as the symbol: 
whose indefinite ranges of mea 
are within his reach. The equipment 
is ready for the upsurge of creative: 
ness whenever fadian form makes 
concrete the realization ef the abso- 
lute. 

This form is intensively pla í 
breath seems to fill, dilate and- 
traverse the smooth volumes, - 1 | 
ing planes and sinuous ines, 3 
are kept in tension by the inner. 
movement, Their firmness and elas-- 
ticity vary at the different. ph se 
Indian art, in the many 
where their nuarces were elabo 
In the most ancient p 
known, in the thard millenni 
in the art of the Indus valley, 
cast is unmistakable. — — 

Against a þeckgrouad ^ derived 
fom. allied considerations, Professor 
Benjamin Rowland, in his book, The 
Art and Architecture of India, sure 
veys the entire Seld of art in. India, 
Ceylon, Central and Southeast . Asia, 
His conspectus of the aistory cand = 
the perennial quzlities o Indian arto 
in their religious setting is convine- 
ing and impressing. If :t lacks im- 
mediacy of insight, it has the bal 
ance of right umderstancing. Errors 
of judgment are few, as for ex-. 
ample, when. it às. said that “Tittle ex 














































rate parts of India,” or that “in tl a4 
earlier reliefs the body [of - he : 
figures] or some of its parts [are] - 
mechanistically joined,” ar that con- 

tinuous narratien “was inevitably | 
employed ia the ancient. ‘Indian E 
schools.” Neatly crawn plans COO. 
pany the text. TE 
plates at the end of the book do not 
always give as clear and stimulating. 
a picture of the qualities and his- 
tory of Indian ert as does the text. 

















positions are copies or imitations. 
of an earlier Creek mznuscri 3 
prototype which is a link in a tradi- 
tion of Homeric illustration stretch- 
ing back more than a half a millen 
nium. The plates, which reprod es 
the brilliant tomes of the originals * 
with extraordinery accuracy, 
supplemented with a quadriling 
introduction: Ceriani's critique fr 
the 1905 edition, in Lat.n; and. 
tended. descriptions. COH 



















Tahitian banquet 


Onze Menus de Paul Gansta. By Es 
Paul Rey. Géraic Cramer, Geneva; | 
Wittenborn, New York. 132 pages; 
H colerplates. $17.50. 

The recent discevery in Tahiti "1 
series of eleven menus written and. 
illustrated by Gauguin is the occa- | 
sion for this collector’s item. The Bt- 
tle watercolor and crayen vignettes 
—in turn humerous, ircnic, Jyri 
and nostalgic—a-e intimate revel 
tions ef Gavguin’s elusive, ati 
obsessions, The menus list co 
a Tahitian feast and eviden 
to a single evett which 














some very 


internal ewilenc@ anc the author's 
ingenious <Jeductiens. awpears to 
have takem place at Pape Ruc, the 
idyllic retreat Gaugui- bw lt himself 
in Punauia Papeete; ani zə be con- 
nected in date with the December, 
b 1899, issue 5f Eauguen’s pericdical 
e Sourire The auther, ometime as- 
ociate dir-tor of the Lexembourg 
Museum ir Pars, whese ather was 
Secretary-General ef "akii in Gau- 
guin’s da-. aads imfermal remi- 
niscenses » hi discus i n of tae 
menus, making a livel-, diverting 
text. 


Books reesivee 


The Drawings of Francesco 
Guardi. B J. Exam Shaw. Faber & 
Faber, Loon. 36 pages; 30 psates. 
$10. Monograph with spec=al empha- 
sis on Guar—'s Venetian ~iews. 

The Draxiegs 5f the Cazrac-i at 
Windsor Castle. By R. ittk»wer. 
Phaidon, -.snden; dietioutec by 
Doubleday, New York. 179 pages; 
84 full-pag- plaes, 6 ci ers. First 
publication and cat»ogue of this 
remarkable colkEcton cf over six 
hundred dm=wines. 

Rembrand? s Fechings. by Ludwig 
Münz. Phaston, London; cistributed 
by Doublegzy, New York. = vol 232 
pages; 325 »lat-s anc rumerous il- 
lustrations. 30. The latest definitive 
critical catzisgue, with rapreductions 
of practices y zll the ethings in 
actual size. 

Sculpture «f the Tmertæth Cen- 
tury. By Andrew Cam&ıf Ritchie. 
The Museum of Modre Art, New 
York. 240 mages 176 peates. $7.50. 
From Rodm to Lassaw, tae diverse 
currents 0 mcdem scabture are 
lucidly diszssse , and th work of 


their chief proponents briefly ana- 
lyzed and handsomely illustrated. 
Art Sacré au XXe siécle? By 
P. R. Regamey, O.P. Editions du 
Cerf, Paris. A philosophical and 
practical discussion of the value of 
medern art to ecclesiastical use in 
Catholic churches. 

English Portrait Miniatures. By 
Graham Reynolds. A. & C. Black, 
Lendon. 213 pages; numerous half- 
tones. $4.50. The latest addition to 
the “Library of English Art,” by the 
deputy keeper of miniatures in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Fictorian Olympus. By William 
Gaunt. Oxford University Press, New 
Yerk. 192 pages; 8 illustrations. 
$3.50. Inside story of the ascendancy 
amd final triumph of late nineteenth- 
century Classicism. 

P. P. Rubens. By Erik Larsen. De 
Sixkel, Antwerp. 228 pages; 165 
plates. A new biographical and criti- 
eal study, with emphasis on the pre- 
vailing political and cultural back- 
ground. An appendix lists Rubens’ 
works in America, with comparative 
tables of Held’s and Valentiner's at- 
tributions. 

Watercolors by Paul Cézanne; 
introduction by Georg Schmidt. Pas- 
tels by Edgar Degas; introduction 
by Douglas Cooper. British Book 
Center, New York 28 pages, 32 color- 
plates each. $4.95 each. Attractive 
picture books of 11 by 8 inch format. 
Am Artist's Experience. By H. H. 
Newton. The Bodley Head, London. 
374 pages. $3. The Paintings of 
H. H. Newton. Foreword by H. B. 
Grimsditch. J. P. Lawton, London. 
69 plates, 8 in color. $3. Autobio- 
graphical notebook and a picture 
book of paintings by an amateur. 


The artist and the Soviets continued from page 37 


show that Seis .ssecistien certainly 
did not occzr to svery ome. From the 

andpoint # compositor, zhe ball is 
E here ines far as itis linked with 

e figure. È wes impor, ir my 
view, to give the figure a start, t» en- 
hance its @ynamics, the movement 
from one caenerwever the entire pic- 
ture. After alll, tuese iwe -zures oc- 
cupy the Gemina-ing central position 
in the pice, aad it tolowed spon- 
taneously that te ball zd hands 
were put here and nowheneselse. 

Bogorodez: V hen yow were pairt- 
ing this picture id you thenk o£ the 
people for mhor yeu were doing it, 
who would book at your werk? 

Nikritinz - mar say thet I not only 
thought of *:em. bet aec c=d or the 
present form together wil the com- 
rades whom I eainted. Culy after 
these refleetions dil I sc to work 
with a will Fedya (ĉo Poscodshy), I 
am convince] tat ths erture will 
some day be ver~ easy te wok at, if 
perhaps notet. asa procf T-mar cite 
the fact thea my comradss to whom 
I showed the picwre skar*e my opin- 
ion. They Í= age as wella& youth as 
mtesesting ccmplex of 
| thoughts. I believe that tLese :dess 
wil reach —e geat majomity of on- 
lookers. 

Grigoryes Comrades, I shal. not 
waste time =n thes matten I! the art- 
ist says tha. aere we have £ presenta- 
tion of our time, then it seems to 
me a defamatiom Whea was sill a 
student we had a compamen whose 
name was »aviehey. Sometimes he 


weuld concoct something entirely un- 
intelligible and describe it playfully 
as “Seven Graves, or a Troubled 
Eve.” I consider that this picture is 
“Seven Graves, or a Troubled Eye." 

A. Gerassimov: While the artist 
was speaking of this picture, two 
things became clear in my mind. The 
Erst was that this painter, judging by 
the tone of his speech and the appear- 
ance of this picture, is a martyr to 
to his work, who desired to create 
something with all his heart and soul. 
I had a feeling of sincere pity for 
him, because the result of such a har- 
rowing process does not even merit 
attention this time. But then, when 
he spoke on, I established something 
eise, This type of artist was once very 
common. He is one of those people 
who want to talk at all costs about 
themselves. We are to believe his 
werd that he had not for a moment 
thought that any one would question 
him about this ball! You see, all the 
comrades who visited him were such 
anzels of innocence, none over five 
years old.... 

Jere is an undesirable type of art- 
ist. The time is past when a Mark 
Veloshin was allowed to protect a 
men who had destroyed a Repin pic- 
ture. . . . In my opinion, the picture 
ouzht to be taken away. No further 
discussions about it ought to be 
heard. Just look at this drawing of 
the young man’s head! Here you have 
a gladiator who is a bad copy of an 
arque model.... 

Sokolov-Skalya: 


When  Nikritin 
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peculiar: man! And . 
vidualistic! Comrades, : we sometimes 
read. catalogues. of foreign exhibi- 
tions, especially from Italy; there are 
things as this. I do not believe that 
the picture was conceived with sweat 
and travail, as the work of a true art- 
ist should be. I regard it as an ecleo 
tic work, derived from other sources; 
namely, it is adopted from the eclec- 
tic Italian Fascists. 

As regards the ball, perhaps some 
one will recollect the behavior of 
Comrade Nikritin about three years 
ago, when he took a simple ball-bear- 
ing out of his pocket and asserted 
that here in this ball lay art, this was 
the center of the universe, it reflected 
everything, it absorbed everything 
within itself, and so the artist had 
to be a ball to absorb the world within 
himself. And it is of all things this 
“center of the world" which Nikritin 
places in this particular position be- 
fore the gil who is building the 
Metro. . .. 

Beskin: I have had the opportunity 
of seeing very many pictures, not with 
the same subject, but of the same 
kind. These pictures follow the realis- 
tic tendency which is absolutely 
flooding Europe and which is found 
with particular frequency in America. 
They cannot be taunted with Cubism. 
They display absolute realism; every- 
thing is derived from reality. Yet this 
realism hae been brought to such a 
pass that we should really be pleased 
with the cube: at least it is an hon- 
est geometric figure. 

This is a deeply pathological, erotic 
picture . . . Look at the composition 
as a whole. Why is your attention 
arrested by the ball? It is the most 
vulgar form of expression. Just look 
at the way in which the Metro work- 
man is falling across the Venus and 
the modern treatment of the hand! 
Here every detail, even to the work- 
ing dress of the Metro workgirl, is 





. erotically treated. No one will per- 


suade me that a ball is the whole 
problem. Just look at this "young 
man of our country.” He will make 
you sick. That is nothing but physi- 
ology. There is an eros in which there 
is tension and health. This eros, how- 
ever, wallows in filth and needs the 
old man... I have a feeling that a 
man who comes to such a pass must 
feel lonely in the present age. What 
a dreadful nightmare! Such a thing 
ean only be endured by a lonely he- 
ing who does not perceive the young 
man of the present, does not perceive 
anything at all, and only lives in his 
own ideas. H we here had to vote for 
the old or new, I should plump for 
the old, for the Venus, if need be. 
She has flesh and blood, and is genu- 
ine and healthy . . . This picture 
should not only not be accepted; we 
should protest against it. After look- 
ing at such a work one finds it dread- 
ful to be alive for a month, in spite 
of all the gaiety of our life, (Ap- 
plause.} 

Mashkovzev: I believe that we 
should not only speak about this pro- 
duction. For us mutual assistance is 
very essential. We should rather seek 
to influence the painter who created, 
this work and talk more about him, 
just us he defends it. 

Comrade Nikritin seems more im- 
portant to: me than the picture itself. 


> terribly indi- - | 


artists ... Productions we can break 


to pieces, but there remains the man, _ 


his loves and hates and his beliefs. 
We must therefore influence and 
persuade. 

Just imagine that this walk had 
been painted by a simple and true 
Komsomol [Young Communist]. 
Could he have done it? Could a 
party man and a Communist create 
such a picture and would he do it? I 
cannot recollect that a single shadow 
of this tendency would ever have oc- 
curred in the case of comrades of the 
party, for, however temperament and 
passions may express themselves, 
after all there is such a thing as think- 
ing and willing... It would be desir- 
abie if the artists, party-members, 
Communists, Marxists, here present, 
were to talk a little of the tremen- 
dously great significance this artists' 
world possesses, because usually we 
do not talk about it, but confine our 
attention to the picture, In my opin- 
ion we have here a catastrophe... 
There is not the slightest doubt that 
the erotic element in Socialism will 
be grandiose in its health and genu- 
ineness. We cannot after all pretend 
not to be men of flesh and blood... 
But this is a terrible picture... 

Lecht: Comrades, we have here a 
sample of the works about which 
Pravda has warned us. This piece 
must be unmasked as inadmissible. If 
the artist were uneducated we might 
think that he had become such an 
introvert that he could make this pic- 
ture outside the world. Yet he reads a 
lot—unfortunately not what is nec- 
essary . . . What we see here is a 
calumny... It is a class-attack, in- 
imical to the Soviet power. The pic- 
ture must be removed and the ap- 
propriate organizational measures be 
taken. 

Bubnova: I am not anxious about 
the picture, which can be destroyed. 
What is terrible is that the Metro 
workpeople, his friends, have come 
under his influence. They like it. . . 

Slavinsky: Does the author wish to 
say anything? 

Nikritin: If the jury is willing to 
listen. 

Shchekotov: Pardon me, I should 
like to ask if you have understood the 
impression your picture has made? 
Here not a single voice has been 
raised in your favor, no one who 
would like to soften the verdict. Have 
you any regard for the attitude which 
has here been manifested by a large 
assembly of very prominent leaders 
of our painting profession? . . . 

Nikritin: Nikolai Mikhailovich has 
made a very proper suggestion. This 
was the only sense in which I in- 
tended to make reply. 

I am dismayed at the (I hardly 
know how else to describe it) invec- 
tive which I have here heard from the 
mouth of Olga Nikolayevna and of 
Frederick Karlovich. In my view 
these are irresponsible, outrageous 
outbursts. So I feel, and as far as I 
am» permitted to speak, so I say. How 
do I take this criticism? Just as I 
t6ok the valuation of the other pro- 
ductions which have been here 
shown. I have the feeling, and I say 
so candidly and honestly, that every- 
thing shown here dnd and last time 


rise as hema: cae pus Soviet - 
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see pige 3 


stands in nc relatior waatever tc Se- 
viet painting. These weeks follow the 
line of least intellectual resistance. 
(I confess what I toimk—perhans I 
am today speaking fer the list time. 

What I am locking -or is a great 
Socialist strle, vers: is, philoscpha- 

al. I am comwinced zat I am or tbe 

zht track. Time w 1 5e eur judge. 
- believe that after ealy two or taree 
years have passed mer will talk dif- 
ferently and demand vey conp- 
cated things, acma y reslistic and 


censemporary, and not photography 
lize those which you assessed yester- 
diy. 

S.avinsky: Do you agree that we 
should consider the picture as re- 
jected? The description which has 
here been given by all the members 
of the commission is to be regarded 
as the opinion of our artistic public. 
I should like to express the deepest 
regret that these views have not pene- 
trated the consciousness of the stub- 
berm painter. 


The citv beau ul cortinued from page 28 


be arrived at by "*t-r--eimersmnal 
planning" and a hrzrschw of “erea- 
tive designe” and “seamh ana yst" 
under the tumb of “soceety or rep- 
resentative segment 

Yet whem it eomes to grand dz- 
signs (and -hree-dimemsiqmal toc) of 
modern tim=s he hes mo good word 
to say for Le Ccrbrs:zr, me wod st 
all for W-ight, Se and all the 

ers, including this reviewer. 

hatever may be wremg in our pro- 
posals, lack of grax design is mot 


id 

but Mr. Tunnard has great re- 
d=eming features: he loves the city. 
Fæ is opposed to highways blocking 
oar main living spaces. He loves the 
city square and pleasures of the 
Corso. He dotes, as do I. on the curi- 
œa of the city and its founding. 

Ferhaps Mr. Tunnard, who teaches 
cty planning at Yale University, 
saould leave the design to the archi- 
tects and artists, and spend all his 
tme celebrating their achievements. 


The artist anc the lhnquisitian continved from page 36 


describe the zestures ed each. 

A. There s the owner af the inn, 
Simon; besides ths 3gure | have 
made a steward, whe | im=ewined hed 
come ther- for Lis ewm péeacsu-e to 


see how the things were geing at the. 


table. Ther» are macy fures there 
which I camnot 7»cL as I panted 
the picture some time azo... 

Q. In this Supper whic you made 
for Sts. Giowannive Paulo. what E the 
significance of the mam wiwse ncse is 
bleeding? 

A. I intended to »epresent a serv- 
ant whose rose was bieding because 
of some aciden.. 

Q. What is the -grmificanc» of 

se armes mensdrsssed as Gerraars, 
i with a halberd3r ois band? 
“oA, This quis tat | say twenty 
words. 

Q. Say them. 

A. We oainters take the same 
license the poets:anc tae jesters take 
and I have presenc these twc hal- 
berdiers, ome drinkmg and the other 
eating near5y om the stairs. Ther are 
placed ther= so tiat -bey might ve of 
service because it -seemed to me ft- 
ting, according to whet — have been 
told, that he master of the hpuss, 
who was great and mica, should have 
such servarts. 

Q. And “he man «ressed as a buf- 
foon with a parret om h:s wris, for 
what purpese did yeu paint him on 
that canvas” 

A. For wnamenat zs is customary. 

Q. Who are zt he table of Our 
Lord? 

A. The Twelve Agestles. 

Q. Whatis St Pc, the first one, 
doing? 

A. Carving the zmb ia order to 

yass it to txe other end of the tabie. 
|! Q. What is the pogle next to 
him doing: 

A. He is holding z «isl in arcer to 
receive what St. Peter will give him. 

Q. Tell = what the one next to 
this one is coing. 

A. He has a toniimeck and ceans 
his teeth. 

Q. Who 3o you zxeally believe was 
present at hat Supper? 


Æ. I believe one would find Christ 
wita His Apostles. But if in a picture 
taere is some space to spare I enrich 
it with figures according to the com- 
missioner. 

C. Did any one commission you 
t» »aint Germans, buffoons and sim- 
isr things in that picture? 

£. No, milords, but I received the 
commission to decorate the picture 
e . saw fit. It is large and, it seemed 
t» me, it could hold many figures. 

©. Are not the decorations which 
you as a painter are accustomed to 
&ic to paintings or pictures supposed 
t» be suitable and proper to the sub- 
jee’ and the principal figures or are 
taey just a whim—simply what comes 
t» ~our imagination without any dis- 
c-e-ion or judiciousness? 

^. I paint pictures as I see fit and 
= well as my talent permits. 

O. Does it seem fitting at the Last 
Supper of the Lord to paint buffoons, 
crunkards, Germans, dwarfs and sim- 
Ear vulgarities? 

A. No, milords. 

©. Why did you do it then? 

a. I did it because I supposed 
t:ese people were outside the room 
i: which the supper took place. 

O. Do you not know that in Ger- 
many and in other places infected 
with heresy it is customary with vari- 
«us pictures full of scurrilousness 
ame similar inventions to mock, vitup- 
erate and scorn the things of the Holy 
€a holic Church in order to teach 
Eae doctrines to foolish and ignorant 
pecple? 

a. Yes that is wrong; but I return 
t; what I have said, that I am obliged 
t; folow what my superiors have 
Gore. 

6. What have your superiors 
core? Have they perhaps done sim- 
rar things? 

a. Michelangelo in Rome in the 
Poatifical Chapel painted Our Lord, 
jesus Christ, His Mother, St. John, 
tt. Peter and the Heavenly Host. 
“hese are all represented in the 
rude—even the Virgin Mary—and in 
cerent poses with little reverence. 

®. Do you not know that in paint- 
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there is nothing: that | is s not spiritual? 
There are. either buffoons, dogs, 
weapons or similar buffoonery. And 
does it seem because of this or some 
other example that you did right to 
have painted this picture in the way 
you did and do. you want to maintain 
that it is good and decent? 

A. Illustrious Lord, I do not want 
to defend it, but I thought I was do- 
ing right. I did not consider so many 
things and I did not intend to confuse 
anyone, the more so as those figures 
of buffoons are outside the place 
where Our Lord is represented. 


Independence of folk art 


years or so, the separation between 
way of life in country and town is 
not as sharp as it has been in West- 
ern Europe since the Kenaissance 
and the rise of humanist culture 
(whose non-urban roots, such as 
they were, lay far back in the ex- 
tinct rural life of ancient Greece and 
Rome). Thus folk or peasant art, as 
a distinctive art of the countryside, 
would belong only to Europe, for 
only there did city art become so 
incomprehensible to the “yokel” that 
in imitating it he changed it into 
something quite different. 

Just as he is on the point, appar- 
ently, of claiming “unconditional 
originality for folk art as an inde- 
pendent primitive art over against 
Stilkunst," despite its ample borrow- 
ings from the latter, Prof. Bossert 
draws back. It may still be pos- 
sible, notwithstanding its pre-Chris- 
tian nucleus, to conclude that folk 
art descends substantially from the 
provincial art of bygone times. This 
possibility remains because we still 
know too little about the "Roman- 
esque, Gothic, Byzantine, and Islamic 
provincial styles that have to be 
taken into account as the prelimi- 
nary stages of certain folk styles." 
The problem is a fascinating one. 


aia a erent of three mouths from z 
the day of this admonition and that 


according to the opinion: and decision 
of the Holy Tribunal all the correc- 
tions should be made at the expense 
of the painter and that if he did not 
correct the picture he would be liable 
to the penalties imposed by the Holy 
Tribunal. Thus they decreed in the 
best manner possible. 


Translation from Literary Sources of 

Art History, edited by Elizabeth Gil- 
more Holt, Princeton University 
Press. 


continued from page 27 


Some ef the things illustrated in this 
book look singularly beautiful. The 
freshness of color and pattern in the 
textiles often takes one’s breath 
away. In the wood and metal work 
and the ceramics, the quality is 
much more uneven, as if the peas- 
ant artist could not conceive large 
shapes, or decorate irregular ones 
with the same unembarrassed inge- 
nuity that he displayed when pat- 
terning rectangular pieces of cloth. 
(We see once again how much Klee 
got from peasant art, and how well 
he transmuted what he got in order 
to make it easel painting.) Prof. 
Bossert reminds us, however, that 
the point of folk art was not orig- 
inality, and that the forms and pat- 
terns of the objects illustrated in his 
book were duplicated countless times 
with variations only in skill and in 
details of workmanship. Folk art 
was mass-produced as regards de- 
sign; loving care entered, but into 
the actual making of it—the care 
and conscientiousness and pride of 
skill and material quality of the per- 
son who made things of use for him- 
self (usually herself) and his close 
ones, And if the design did change, 
it was thanks to the most modest. of 
impulses towards self-assertion. 


Orpheus in P lutocracy continued from page 26 


the riddles of the missing painters, 
gives Harnett a sharper identity— 
biographical and stylistic—and ex- 
plores a whole underground of art. 
The mass of paintings of pipes, 
mugs, violins, paper currency, dead 
game, cigarette pictures, tapes and 
pins, etc, were the secretly prized 
possessions of a wealthy middle class. 
Officially the businessmen (or their 
wives) stood for official art, but their 
real love was a primitive attachment 
to magical illusionism. The many 
artists and craftsmen they commis- 
sioned to duplicate cherished reality 
were almost unmentioned in the 
known countries of art (official, 
avant-garde, folk, provincial), and 
so have the most fugitive existence 
in the usual records of exhibition 
and criticism. But they were a part 
of a dynamic and “strenuous” life. 
Naturally when the detective searches 
for traces of them, the lobby of the 
Grand, Hotel i is a likelier place than, 
say,. the. archives of an Academy. ° 

2 private-eye finds the 
what does he do with 





Marlow and the Op. pass tight- 
lipped, amoral judgments, then dis- 
solve, or walk away like Charlie 
Chaplin, until the next installment. 
Mr. Frankenstein found himself left 
with an astonishingly large number 
of painters, each with his still-lifes, 
and some opinion was needed. This 
is given with the author's charac- 
teristic enthusiasm and horse-sense. 
Harnett was a first love, and Mr. 
Frankenstein remains faithful. Peto 
emerges as the  ablest "follower," 
and this reviewer must seriously dis- 
agree with the verdict, Note that 
whenever a Peto bears a Harnett 
signature, Peto is preferred to the 
genuine article by critics and col. 
lectors who have what can be called 
modern eyes" When an Alfred 
Barr, or Duncan Phillips, or Jere 
Abbott bought a Harnett, all signa- 
tufes being equal, he chose Peto. 
Harnett himself seems to have been 
peeferred by those whose taste was 
either for a quaintness of ideas or 
frankly for old-fashioned, home- 
grown realism. Between Mr. Frank- 
enstein's lines dedicated to Harnett, 
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Peto emerz as bette ‘han a fob 
lower—as s» original, pewerfal and 
imaginative paimier [i was be whe 
found a towehing poetr- ix oid. worn, 


discarded, commonplace things) Hə 


avoided Hernett's supertealsm of 
textural remlicas; he nit pamtings 
for the eye. Eke the Dutch masters; 
le was urewen, dedicated  s-lrary, 
unhappy— complete amd c: mplex 
personality. The only tme the a bit 
of Victoria life breaks throuzk tke 
raveling dsceurse of Mz. Franken- 
stein's hurt is when we kam that 
one of the sunts who had Lbroaght 
Peto up = a bey “became senile 
in her last years, ami bad te be 
confined t& her reom, where she 
would stame for heurs mottling her 
locked door while her nenhew, with- 
in earshot im the stadm below, ried 
to paint stillifes.” 

The auter realizes tha: “reais? 
in art is a $ocm of pure abstr:ciior” 
(italics mime); but perhaps t E 
unreasonale to expect Orpk=us to 
forget Prosexpine in the Underworld 

“When a peettier fave turms ap In 
order to cezzplete his assignmert he 
had to be «staat. 

The onl- ether defect im tHis rec- 
ord is Mr. "rankenste-m's rather un- 
easy grasp ef the extemt and variety 
of Europess trompe-l»ei trelicions 
and convestions. They forcrshed 
from the Steenth eencury until the 
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E R. Elmer's Magic Glasses, ca. 1900, 
imm After the Hunt 


twentieth—sometimes in palaces, 
oten in farms and modest apart- 
ments. Their style, conservatism and 
imgeniousness must have played a 
larger part in the emergence of the 
American varieties—and these are 
not as original as the author some- 
times implies. To discover the ac- 
teal links would be another detective 
jeb, so one can hope that, like all 
g»ed cases, this one will have a 
sequel. 


Virtual -evelutzou -ostmu-d from page 28 


warned no- t» be put eff 5» it How- 
ever, | meson the meod of -u-hor- 
ity, belligez-nee and :mostiencs of 
Feeling ame Form for amether rea- 
son: it is = way of ilustratmg Dr. 
Langer’s campeption 0: what a work 
is and how :o respenc tr it. 

A creatze work, she hmids, is a 
“single syrabolic form" waich is *'the 
embodimez- of a feelmg »atera"— 
this is as mame of a non-fictional dis- 
“@rsive composilion, whese “motif” 
is an argument, as of 2 poem. whose 
motif is ag image. Though Teeling 
and Form x» anatyzable fer it: ideas, 
its form, expressive ef chythms of 
conceptual hammering amd correc- 
tional knuexdevapping, kes Es own 
significanc= 

Now the wrong way te respord to 
the feeling im a wark is exemplified 
by the pliiesopher whe. re-iewinmg 
Feeling ama Form, camtrlained that 
its “authcoitative tere” mace him 
feel he w= “back in primary schoel 
listening te a rather «ramwed taca- 
er.” The ezrr here, in Dr. Langer’s 
terms, is est the reviewer 2mered 
into relatmme with the a:tmor rather 
than the werk. What th cicactic 
impatience in Feeling end “orm 
makes the reader think of Ly. Lan- 
ger is irrel--ant; he shoad tnd out 
what it mecnt im the bedk. 

That the eeuvre stands apact from 
the persomality ai the artist, a the 
same time that it is a Dam expres- 
sive of haman fedime, is Dr. Lan- 
Ts cenwal idea, represerted by 
her conces of the “art symbol” An 
art symbci cor Dr. Langer does rot 
mean a sar pointing co some other 
‘thing, not ven to the feelings «f the 
artist. It iss crestien, am appearance 
or *semblssce" in which the tougit, 
passion am4 craft of tue creator take 
on a transiormed life. 

As am ^wirtual" mther tian an 
actual obest, the art spmbo_ estab- 





lsShes its habitat at a distance from 
mature, as from the spectator and 
the maker. Each art is removed by 
its own “primary illusion." In paint- 
ing, this illusion is “virtual space." 
The space in a painting is a sem- 
nance of actual space, but it exists 
as an appearance only and has no 
relation to the space of common 
sense or of science—any analogy 
between a Picasso and non-Euclidean 
c-ometry is, Langerianly speaking, 
seecious. Painting space, as the basic 
abstraction of the art, separates from 
reality every picture and what's in it. 

The virtual space of painting is 
matched by the virtual volume of 
sculpture, the virtual “place” of 
arehitecture (distinct from the us- 
able room in a building), the virtual 
tame of music, the virtual “powers” 
c dance (to my mind, the most 
brilliant of Dr. Langer’s formulas), 
tae virtual “history” of fiction, etc. 
Every art closes off a “realm” for 
iself, twice five miles of sacred 
ground, like Kubla Khan’s pleasure 
Game. 

Does the fact that works of art 
eat in their own illusion imply 
that they have no connection with 
Efe? No, says Dr. Langer, for their 
forms are rooted in the vital rhythms 
œŒ the organic process—growth, de- 
welopment, decline, death. Nor does 
zs separation from reality deprive 
the work of intellectual meaning and 
ecfine it as a mere occasion for 
neural reactions. In being a symbol, 
Es thought content is well-nigh in- 
exhaustible. Only here, thought is 
not the opposite of feeling but iden- 
fical with it; and “content” is not 
the fact and logic of the practical 
er discursive consciousness, but the 
articulation of the forms. 

From Plato through Nietzsche, art 
ses been envisioned as a super- 
seality belonging either to the “lie” 
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Dr. Langer has put this super-reality 
in its place with regard to science 
and logic, and has. specified, chapter 
by chapter, its mode in each of the 
arts. Through the coherent connec- 
tions of her terms she has set the 
arts in order and has initiated the 
systematic generalization of their 
generalizations in Whitehead’s sense. 
It is just this grand order and 
system, so seemingly clarifying, that 
I find whimsical and contradictory; 
that this order is at odds with the 
modern spirit of breaking up orders, 
even expressive orders, may account 
for the dogmatism and impatience 
of Feeling and Form. If, as Dr. 
Langer believes, a unified philosophy 
of art could develop like mathe- 
matics, logic or the sciences, once 
the key problems were properly for- 
mulated, the present conflicts, vague- 
nesses and ambiguities in criticism 
would be attributable to nothing 
more than theoretical sloppiness or 
mental sloth; in which case it would 
be just as well to bump the old mob 
off the raft. In art, however, this 
semantic evaluation seems highly 
dubious. Here chaos relates to real 
differences in what people in pres- 
ent-day civilization look for in art; 
which results, of course, in differ- 
ences in what they find and also in 
what artists put there. In our time 
no unifed community where Art is 
and the arts are, each in its form 
and order, exists. Art is constantly 
making itself; its definition is in 
the future; criticism cannot there- 
fore be a single developing theory 
but must be partisan and polemical 
in order to assert what art is to be- 
come. Should everyone adopt the 
same terminology, the promulgation 
of conflicting interests would soon 
complicate it beyond utility. The 
banging you hear in Feeling and 
Form comes from the need to drown 
out this potential clamor. 
Systematic definition does not 
eliminate the conflicts in Feeling 
and Form itself; the coherence is a 
“virtual” one produced by shifts in 
perspective. In opposing the inter- 
mixing of the arts and their assimi- 
lation of “raw material,” in slapping 
down psychologism in criticism, in 
emphasizing the role of intellect and 
imagination in the creation and ap- 
preciation of art, Dr. Langer is a 
subtle “formalist” “classicist’ in 
the camp of Order to which Eliet or 
Maritain belong. In the modern 
world she finds “degeneration due 
to secularization.” Above the Symbol 
hovers the tension of the communal 
and mythic trance. 

At the same time, she feels that 
these are great days for science and 
scientific method; and her notions 
that the work is a unique feeling- 
form made by the artist “for him- 
self, for his own satisfaction”: that 
in “handling his own creation . , . 
he learns from the perceptible real. 
ity before him possibilities of sub- 
jective experience he had not known 
in his personal life"; that no gen- 
eralizations can aid the evaluation of 
particular works--ally her with con- 
temporary Expressionist views. 
Tremendous cultural, ethical and 
philgsophical oppositions divide 
Classicism and Expressionisnf. 
Thémas Mann was able to syn- 
thesizé these conflicts in his images 
of self-isolating forms flooded by 
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EE thy ims. The at 
reconciled, howeve 


truth a revelation, i 






physical makeshift of the Symbol 
applied as a concept to all art, 
without regard to historical differ- 
ences, For the artist interested, like 
Cézanne, in "expressing personality," 
there is no primary illusion restric- 
ted to painting, as there is no "real- 
ity" existing apart from his percep- 
tion and his work as the exclusive 
property of science and common 
sense, Distance, yes. But the Dis- 
tance is in him, as the lack his art 
overcomes in reaching the real. He 
paints himself into the picture before 
he paints himself out of it again. 
Distance is not in the form as such, 
as in earlier communities: there, in- 
deed, the word "feeling" is inapplic- 
able, as Nietzsche suggested; we 
have to speak of ecstasy or posses- 
sion, since artist and audience are 
taken out of themselves and have no 
"personality." The modern self.ex- 
pressive artist does everything he can 
to destroy the Distance of form, 
especially where he revolts against 
priesthood and hierarchy. Hence 
painting and literature today are 
full of smashed and mixed forms 
and deliberately “pasted in” raw 
materials, 

Though she claims to write from 
the “point of view of the artist,” 
Dr. Langer thus finds herself in a 
steady wrangle with artists, Cézanne’s 
reflections, she notes, “always center 
on the absolute authority of Nature 

.. recording what he saw, he earn- 
estly believed that he painted exactly 
what ‘was there’.” Henry James said 
“as the picture is reality, so the 
novel is history.” Poor naifs—Dr. 
Langer has to explain to them why 
their pictures are not real nor their 
histories "objective." "All forces," 
she reminds them, "that cannot be 
scientifically established and meas- 
ured must be regarded from the 
philosophical standpoint as illusory; 
if, therefore, such forces appear to 
be part of our direct experience, 
they are ‘virtual’, Le, non-actual 
semblances.” 

Philosophy of science, not the ex- 
perience of the artist, has decided 
for Dr. Langer that the aura in 
which the painting, poem or dance 
wraps itself from the first stroke, 
syllable or movement has no equiva- 
lent in nature or history and that 
the work of art is, consequently, a 
symbol of the invisible, not an “imi- 
tation” of it. Yet a battle or an eve- 
ning may isolate itself as securely in 
its own time and space as a poem 
or a painting; and where is the 
artist who has not found in the 
world “three things that are too 
wonderful for me, yea, four which I 
know not"? That science cannot 
penetrate these does not make them 
any the less real and a “philosophi- 
cal standpoint" that "must" (1) re- 
gard the set-apartness of the unique 
ase illusory had better look to its 
premises, | 

Dr. Langer has aide good use of 
the limitations of science in knock- 
ing out scientistic critics like I. A. 
Richards. But she has left herself 
vith art that is myth and with 
Blity that keeps collapsing into 
ve commonplace: to her an actual 
event is less vivid and mysterious 
than one in a novel. The theory of 
“virtual” art objects does too much 
for forms and for knowledge at the 
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expense of experience. Like much 
of current methodological specula- 
tion in the social sciences, it is a 
blend of nostalgia and utopianism: 
of looking back to the myth-guided 
communities where the archetypal 
forms arose and feeling and control 
were at their height, of looking for- 
ward to a future world of the alto- 
gether real which science is pre- 
paring. As for the present, it is 
dominated by two elites: hieratic 
artists giving form and virtual ex- 
istence to the primeval passions; 
methodological philosophers building 
their growing order of provable 


and measurable actualities. Beneath 
these stagger the great mass of man- 
kind, no longer moved collectively 
in the trance of the forms, not yet 
educated in the logical “musts” of 
thought. 

The glory of art, when it is not 
priestly art (and at least this one 
historical distinction seems to me in- 
dispensable in any philosophy of 
art), is that its separateness does 
not stay separate on one side of 
these intellectual “forces,” but man- 
ages to maintain itself within actual 
events, where illusion and the real 
are intermingled. 


The artist and the politicians continued from page 35 


individuals whom it has named, al- 
ways with an implied threat of boy- 
cott of the magazine or radio station 
itself by advertisers if the artist, 
writer or performer is not dropped. 
Counter-Attack has its claque of let- 
ter-writers to finish off the threat 
and so far as I can learn, no one 
has had the courage to challenge it. 
One additional fillip is added to the 
infamy of this sheet by its being 
"confidential." The artist who is sin- 
gled out for treatment does not even 
know that he has been attacked un- 
less some kind friend whispers it to 
him. He is just dropped, and that 
without any sort of open accusation, 
or any opportunity to answer the 
charges made. And, like the Los An- 
geles City Council, or like Congress- 
man Dondero, Counter-Attack often 
adds its few judicious words of criti- 
cal appraisal to the report of Commu- 
nist connections, 

The really shocking fact that we 
must face is this: that, throughout 
the country, people of the basest ig- 
norance are sitting in judgment upon 
art, upon the universities, upon the 
very meaning of thinking itself. 
What tragic buffoonery lies in the 
investigation by an F.B.I. man—any 
F.B.I. man, even the best of them— 
into the meaning of art, into the mo- 
tives of any humanist or liberal in 
politics, into whether education is or 
is not subversive, or whether a 
poem, or a piece of music, or a novel 
is a Communist threat! 

Aside from the incalculable dam- 
age that such investigation and sup- 
pression do to our own culture, we 
might consider some of their inter- 
national implications. It is conceded, 
even by generals, that however great 
may be our military prowess, our ul- 
timate victory or defeat in the strug- 
gle with Communism will be a vic- 
tory or defeat of ideas. 

Our idea is Democracy. And I 
believe that it is the most appealing 
idea that the world has yet known. 
But if we, by official acts of suppres- 
sion, play the hypocrite toward our 
own beliefs, strangle our own lib- 
erties, then we can hardly hope to 
win the world's unqualitied confi- 
dence. 

The need to reassure our friends 
is not a fancied one. Fortune maga- 
zine, some time ago, undertook a 
survey of European attitudes toward 
America and American culture, ant 
turned up some interesting opiniafs. 
I will repeat a few: 

From Francois Mauriac, French 
Catholic leader, this opinion: "It is 
not what separates the United States 
and the Soviet Union that should 


frighten us, but what they have in 
common .. . those two technocracies 
that think themselves antagonists, 
are dragging humanity in the same 
direction of dehumanization . . . 
Man is treated as a means, and no 
longer as an end . . . This is the in- 
dispensable condition of the two cul- 
tures that face each other." 

And from Jean-Paul Sartre: “Thus, 
if France allows herself to be influ- 
enced by the whole of American 
culture, a living and livable situation 
there will come here and completely 
shatter our cultural tradition." 

Or, from Martin Cooper in Eng- 
land (and over a B.B.C. broadcast) : 
*American influence has been harm- 
ful, for it has already begun the 
scaling down of aesthetic values, so 
as to be within the grasp of the 
average city dweller . . . [it] will 
end, not with the debasement of 
taste, but with the disappearance of 
the word from our vocabulary." 

These are but a few samplings 
from a body of opinions, some of 
them much more violent. We may 
justly take exception to them, because 
they reveal, above all things, misun- 
derstanding of us, and ignorance of 
our arts and literature. 

But we cannot ignore the fact that 
such misunderstanding holds very 
real dangers for us. If writers, actors, 
artists, educators—the national cus- 
todians of our culture—continue to 
be semi-officially purged; if research 
foundations, universities, fellowships 
are to be combed through for dissi- 
dent opinion, that process cannot re- 
main a national secret. Indeed, it 
will probably be exaggerated in the 
telling! And it will increase Euro- 
pean mistrust a thousandfold. 

I wonder whether even the most 
intransigent national egotist in Con- 
gress really believes that we can 
live in a world alone, or that we can 
ignore the opinions of mankind, or 
that we can buy our way, or threaten 
our way into the affections and con- 
fidence of the free nations. 

The time is here—perhaps it's past 
due—for a reassertion of Democ- 
racy, a reawakening of freedom. The 
Emergency Civil Liberties Commit- 
tee has been formed to stand by, to 
invoke, when necessary, those laws 
that were written to protect free- 
dom. The rest of us are here re- 
solved to confront intimidation, and 
the half-legalized infringement of 
our liberties with some stubborn re- 
sistance. To take such a stand js not 
just a matter of self-interest. It tran- 
scends that; it's a matter of nfüch 
needed, and much wanting, patriot- 
ism. 
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illustration with special 
classes in painting, tech- 
nical illustration, and 
children's art. 
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PARIS SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
Textile & Flat Design, Teacher 

R O.T.C. through N. Y.U. Summer School. Evening, 


Celorado Springs, Colo. 

Thorough professional trainin 
ITALY Training. Professional designers 
Evening extension courses. Veteran appr. Catalogues. 


NEW YORK|PARSONS 
in 

Advertising, Fashion, iatera; 

serve as erities, 3-year courses. Also B.S. degree & 
Box N, 136 E. 57th St., New York 22, N.Y. 
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TRAINING 
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school of fine art 
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start of winter session * oct. 26 
all classes 
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World's Outstanding Physique Photographer 


Masterpieces of the Male Figure 


An invaluable aid to ART 
STUDENTS, ART TEACHERS, 
SCULPTORS, PAINTERS, etc. 


Catalog No. 9 priced at 
$1.00 or Catalogs 3 to 
9 inclusive for $6.00. 
Complete set offer of 
SEVEN catalogs in- 
cludes FREE one 8xi0 
and one 5x7 physique 
pose. Catalogs may also 
be purchased separately 
at $! each. 


Dept. AN42 


AL URBAN 


406 East 73 Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 
REgent 7-4295 





WOOD CARVING TOOLS 


From Germany — Finest Quality 


Send for Brochure 


ALEXANDER'S SCULPTURAL SUP. 


305 East 31 St. New York 16 
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daVinci PLASTILIN 


Lao Nin Send for Catalo 
The Original 7 A No. 165 
Italian Supplies for 
Plastilina Sculpture, Mod 
Made in U.S.A. eling, Ceramic 


ETTL STUDIOS, 213 W. 58th St., NEW Y 


WRITE TODAY for 
your copy. Send your 
name, address, and 10e | 
to cover cost of mailing. | 


E.H.& A.C.FRIEDRICHS CO. 
140 Sullivan St., N. Y. 12. N.Y. 
Note to Dealers and Schools: i. 
Simply order on business sta- :- 
tionery. a 
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FEA"EYOUR PICTURES 


INSTANTLY! 


Do you buy pictures from Asso- 
ciated American Artists — prints 
from the Metropolitan? Do you 
enlarge your own Rolleiflex shots 
... Cip pictures from LIFE? You 
can now know the ease and 
pleasure of framing all your pic- 
tures with BRAQUETTES — in half 
a minute — regardless of size. 


Nearly one million in use 


Used in America’s finest homes 
and offices. Only $1.50 each in 
Stainless Steel or crystal Lucite. 6 
will turn any unused wall into a 
home gallery. Buy Braquettes at 
nearest art supply, picture or cam- 
era store — or order direct with 
this coupon. 


| BRAQUETTE, Inc., Dept. AN 
17 Franklin St., Lee, Mass. 
| l| enclose $.................... (check or money 
| order). Please send me.......... Braquettes 
[] Stainless Steel [] Lucite at $1.50 
I each. 
I a METER ERE P OE ed ee 
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New sources, new materials 





Photo-copier has recently been per- 
fected: portable, the unit is described 
as perfectly suited to copying any- 
thing written, printed or drawn, 
either on a flat page or on the 
curved surface of a thick volume. 
Frederic G. Ludwig, head of Yale 
University's photographic  depart- 
ment, invented this item. It can be 
plugged into any A.C. or p.c. 110-120 
volt outlet and makes the exposure 
in 10 seconds. The exposed sheets o: 
special photo-paper can be processed 
at home or sent by mail to the com- 
pany's processing service. For an il- 
lustrated leaflet, write: F. G. Ludwig 
Assoc. (A-4), c/o ARTNEWws, 654 
Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


Paint set offers watercolors in a 
completely new device which will 
please mothers and teachers of 
young children and also designers 
and commercial artists. A tablet o: 
pure-food color is inserted into a 
plastic tube topped with a rubber 
nozzle and small felt brush tip. Wher 
the tube is filled with water—one 
tube-full for days of sketching or 
painting—the *Fountain Brush" 
works on the order of a ball point 
pen, feeding color through the tip as 
it moves along paper. Flow and. 
therefore, density of the color, can 
be controlled by squeezing the tube. 
This brush, which eliminates all the 
usual dribbles, splashes and mis- 
mixes of pan color, comes in two sets 
laid out for children, with instruc- 
tions for blending the colors and an 
extra supply of color-pills. For prices, 
write: Kenner Products Co. (A-7), 
c/o ARTNEWs. 


Fountain pen with interchangeable 
nibs is being imported from Ger- 
many. Seven nibs, for lettering, sten- 
ciling, drawing and sketching, and 
technical drawing, are available, 
with three changeable feeds to gov- 
ern the thickness of the ink flow. 
For a booklet describing the *Peli- 
can Graphos" pen, write the Amer- 
ican importer: John Henschel and 
Co., Inc. (A-8), c/o ARTNEWs. 


Catalogues and booklets: Var- 
nishes of several types are described 
and their techniques carefully ex- 
plained in a booklet, “Technical 
Facts for the Artist,” published by 
a company which has also recently 
introduced a new varnish “Matvar, 
93". For this booklet, write: F. W. 
Weber - Co. (A-6), c/o ARTNeEws. 
Book on color, just prepared by this 
company's advertising manager, con- 
tains all necessary parts for assem- 
bling an Ostwald solid. When put 





together, this unit demonstrates color 
relationships in three dimensions. 
The book itself, liberally illustrated», 
treats scientific color theories in sim- 
ple laifeuage. It may be of service to 
teachers and amateur  painters. 


Write: Waterston & Fried, Inc. 
(A-3), c/o ARTNEws. 

Irish linen yarns are catalogued and 
prices are listed in a booklet issued 
by an American importer. Wools, 
cottons and metallic yarns are also 
listed here, with various models of 
looms and other weaving equipment. 
And a special addition presents a 
series of textbooks and how-to-do-it 
books on weaving, rug-making, dye- 
ing, etc. Write: Hughes Fawcett, Inc. 
(A-5), c/o ARTNEWs. 

Catalogue has been issued by a com- 
pany making metal precision office 
and industrial equipment: steel 
shelving, lockers and other storage 
and maintenance items are illus- 
trated in this 32 page booklet, which 
also lists prices. Work benches, parts 
bins, drawing tables and step lad- 
ders are among units which may 
appeal to artists and craftsmen. To 
obtain this catalogue, write: Preci- 
sion Equipment Co. (A-2), c/o 
ARTNEws. 


Picture hanger has been developed 
in a completely new design: a series 
of five levels permit the picture to 
be adjusted higher or lower without 
removing the nails from the wall. 





The hanger is made of colored 
plastic, guaranteed to hold up to 
15 pounds, and the high-tempered 
nail is guaranteed not to bend or 
break. A package of “Slik-Trik” 
gummed labels comes with each 
hanger, to protect walls or plaster. 
For more information about the 
“Rite-Hite Adjustable Picture Hang- 
er,” write: Jiffy Enterprises, Inc. 
(A-1), c/o ARTNEWs. 


Storage cabinet may interest ar- 
tists, teachers and others. Made of 
heavy gauge steel, the fire-resistant 
unit has thirty drawers, each with an 
identification frame for marking the 
contents. Colors are grey or green. 
For more information, write: New 
York Steel Company (A-10), c/o 
ARTNEws. 


Illustration boards, called *Anjac 
Multimedia," in four regular and 
two non-absorbent surfaces, said to 
be resistant to the roughest treat- 
ment, are now available. These may 
be erased and color reapplied, 
washed with water, scotch-taped and 
sandpapered—in short, a surface 
which can stand considerable abuse. 
The same firm also makes gesso 
panels which do not require varnish- 
itg or sizing. These are surfaced by 
a formula coating which may also 

bought separately and used on 
canvas, paper or wood. For full 
details, write: A. I. Friedman, Inc. 
(A-9), c/o ARTNEws, 654 Madison 
Ave., New York 21. N. Y. 
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Arthur Brown & Bro’s. Encyclopedia 
of Art and Dezwing supplies! 
An indispenszble reference 
and purchasing guide to: 

* Artists Supp ies > 
* Drafting & Lrawing Materials 

* Papers, Boards, Pads 

* Airbrushes & Compressors 

* Craft Materia!s & Plastics 

* Picture Frames 

and hundreds of ether art essentials 
FREE: Writecr your letterhead— 


you'll reeeive this valuable 
catalog at no charge. e= 
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ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. Inc. 
2 West 46th St., M2w York 19, N. Y 
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THE MASCULINE FIGURE 
photographed with rare distinction! 
em SERIES [4, young JIM 
DARDANIS in 12 actual 
eriginal photos, beauti- 
fully posed, Complete 
catalog included. 
Premium Super Air 
Finish (sepia) Mail 






-"x5" $2.00 $3.00 18e 
tV5,"x7" 4.00 6.00 
E"x10" 10.00 14.00 


ALSO! 35 mm. full-color 
transparencies, 10 singles 
and duals, $5.00. Air 12€. 
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Box 280! Denver I. Colo 


CANVAS SALE 


Finest Unprimee Belgium Linen 
Now easily make the 5est canvas yourself 
Form a group NCW and save 2596 
Type 21A—med'um texture—width 79” 

Regular $4.65 NOW 533.48 per yard 
ORDER TODAY, Ofer ends Oct. 30th 
Samples mailei upon request 


UTRECH" LINENS 


119 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Orders shipped Postpaid, Ins., Check or M. O. 


ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonzxble Prices 

52" x 6 yd. Duck Canvas ... .... $9.95 

45" x 6 yd. Linen Canvas ........ $15.00 
Write for Sompbs and Price List 
Mall sheek with »mder (no C.0.D.) 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 


62 THIRD AVE (nr. With St) NEW YORK 3 
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Kansas City, Mo. Nelson Gall. Mar. 13. 
i 29, 1954. Mid.Amer. Artists Ass'n Ann’l 
$0 Exhib. Open to all artists res. of Kansas, 
i. Me. Okla. Ark. Neb. lows. Ptg, sculp., 
graphics. Jury. $1,000 in purchases, awards. 
. Vincent Campanella, Mid-America won 
| 4415 Warwick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
| Long T Calif., Municipal Art Center, 
oo Nov. 1-Dee. 6 Calif. Rear. Soc. Nat eshib, 
. Open to all artists, Wter., gouache. pastel. 
$2,060 ia prizes. Entries due Sept. 26. Leon- 
[He ponendo: 35 Arlington Dr., Pasadena, 
: i 
pc New York, N. Y., City Center Gall. Sept. 
|o 2€ Nov. l. October Exhib. Open to all art. 
: Wa Jury; fees. Entries due Sept. 16-18. 
. Roth Yates, 58. W. 57th St, N. Y. 
|o Mus. of Modern Art. Nov. 24-Jan. 25, 1954. 
Young American Printmakers. Open to art. 
SU ista res. of U. S.; 35 years of age or less. 
| Purchases. Fee $2, Entry cards due Sept. 30; 
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- Amer. Ass'n of Univ. Women. Twenty-five 
. fellowships for advanced study or research. 
?" Applications, supporting materials due Dec. 
|^ 15, 1953. Sec. Committee on Fellowships, 
i. Amer. Ass'n of Univ. Women, 1634 Eye St., 
co NL OW. Washington, D. C. 

Competition for Playground Sculpture. 
Open comp. for new kind of playground 
equipment. Co-sponsored by Parents’ Maga- 
sive, Mus. of Modern Art, Creative Play- 
things, Inc. $2,000 in prizes, plus royalties. 
Winning designs to be shown at Mus. of 
Modern Art, June 1954. Entries due Jan. 
oS 15, 1934, Miss DN Mus. of Modern Art, 
Doi OW. Brå St, N Y. 

DO Fiber, Clay & Metal. Open comp. in ce. 
<o ramics, metal, textiles, wood, jewelry, en- 
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| Akron, Ohio, Art Inst.; Textiles, to June 
"4 88; Ohio dwgs., June 23-July 13. 
-o Andover, Mass., Addison Gall.: Art Schs., 
— USA, to Sept. 28. 
Baltimore, Md., Mus. of Art: Hallmark 
Lo eOmp., Sept. l3-Oct. 11; Posters, Sept. 13- 
eet. 25. Walters Art Gall.: Greek figurines, 
Co fo Sept. 30, Leonardo inventions, Sept. 20- 
iet Boston, Mass., Mus. of Fine Arta: digs Jap. 
ae prints, te Sept. 20. Inst. of Cont. Art: Avery, 
^. Sept. 16-Oet. 18. 
Chicago, HL, Art Inst. x Brundage coll., to 
C Oct. 15; Jap. ptg., sculp., Sept. 15-Oct. 15; 
| Porter photos, Sept. 15-Nov. 1. Avant-Arta: 
nU Cont. Amer, to Sept. 30. Boutique Fantasque : 
 Balchowsky, Sept. 5.18; Lovelace, Sept. 9- 
sS Det 2. Brown: Abercrombie, Sept. 5-25; 
-i Foste, Sept. 26-Oct. 16. Cromer & Quint: 
| > Sekofield, to Sept. 30. Frumkin: Cont. Amera 
‘i te Sept. 30. Harding Mus.: Remington, Sept. 
518-80. Hohenberg: Cont. Amer., to Sept. 30. 
;; Holmes: Young, to Oct. 1. Ken Studios: Goto, 
i s-euép. to Sept. 30. Main St. Gall: French 
vv degs., Sept. 15-Oet. 15. Nelson: M. Paradise, 
| to Sept. 30. Ochlschlager: Cent. Amer., to 
= Sept. 30. Publie Library: Kornblith, Sept. 
| 2-28, Riccardo: Kahn, Coen, to Sept. 30 Swiss 
^ Chalet: Cont, Amer., to Sept. 30. Well of the 
| Sea: Leonelli, to Sept. 30 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Art. Muas.: Whistler, etch- 
. ings, lithos, to Sept, 9. : 
( Cleveland, Ohio, Mus. of Art Haman Equa- 
. toa, to Sept. 21. É 


7055 Hillside: Ave, Hdlivweor 28. Cait. | 
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Marini, xoci ti 
| Sept. 30. 


: Perm. coll, to 





^to Sept. 20. 
. Betroit, Mich. Inst. .of Arta: Pegs. from F ard 
" Times, to Oct. 4; Santos, Sept. 22-Nov, 1. 
Hartford, Conn., Wadsworth Atheneum: : 
| Field, wters., Sept. 10-Oct. 4. 
. Honston, Texa nt. Arts Ass'n: Mexican 
. Art, Sept. 13.20. 7 
: Indianapolis, Ind., Herron Art Inst.: Leech 
- Sept. 20-Oct. 18. y 
< Kansas City, M. Nelson Call.: Fin 
art, crafts, Sept. 6-27. 
i dos Angeles, Calif., Art Asa’ n: Nu dé in: A 
Sept. 30. County Mus.: Intt cont. dug i 
“to Sept. 20. Kantor: Group, to Sept. 12, Lan 


















all: Cont. Amer., to Sept, 30 UCLA: Fer- 
‘yen, to Sept. 30. 

| ihwaukee, Wis., Milwaukeo-Downer Coll.: 
| Cross Currents in Amer. ptg., to Sept. 30. 





Colorado Spring pC d Fine Arts Genteri ^: 
“kof, to Sept. 13; Palkowiiz, 
^ San Francisco, Calif. Area Arts: Kasten, te 


"Bes Moines, Lowa, Art Center: Kar olik coll., 


es Sen Francisco pnirs., to Sept 30. Lynch -. 


Otrec, Sent. 11.36. 


entries Oct, 16. Junior Council, 
Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St, N, Y. 
National Acad. Gali. Dec. 3.20, Allied Aa. 


ists of Amer, Entries due Nov. 19. Jury. Fee’ j 
$7, $4. refund if entry not accepted. George ` 4 


Beline, 370 Central Park West, N. ] 
Peoria, lll, Bradley Univ., Dec. 6Jan. à $ 
Natl Print Ann’l. Jary, purchase. awards, 


Mus. at 


All print mediums except monotypes. Entry I: 


cards due Nov, 7, 
pom Sch. of Art, 


work Nov. 14. Ernest 


Philadelphia, Pa. Acad. of Fine Arts. Oct. 
18-Nov. 22. dan’i wter, & print exhib. Open 
to ail mai Jury, purchase. awards. Entries 
due Sept. Acad. of Fine Arts, Broad & 
Cherry Bu T philadelphia, Pa. 

Sarasota, Fla, Art Ass'n, Jan, 31-Feb. 1. 
Nati Weer. Arn’i Jury. Prizes. Entries dge 
Dec. 14.29, National, P. O. Box 1907, Sara- 
gota, Fla. 


amels. $1,000 in prizes. Sponsored by St. Paul 
Gall. & Sch. of Art. Entry fee. Comp. closes 
Oct. 15. Apply St. Paal uro & Sch. of Art, 
476 Summit Aven St. Paul 2, Minn. 
Fulbright Traveling Scholarships. Apply 
Institute of International Education, 1 E. 
7th St, N. Y 
Emily Lowe Award. Open to American art- 
ists, 23.35 years old in N. Y. with no means 
of self-promotion. Four purchase awards. 
Ward Eggleston, 161 W. 57th St, N. Y. 
John Hay Whitney Foundation. Opportu- 
nity Fellowships For Advanced Study. Open 
to citizens of U. S. and territories, 22 to 33 
years of age. Applications due Nov. 30. John 
Hay Whimey Foundation, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. 


Minneapolis, Minn., inst. of Arts: Klee 
dwgs, Matisse bronzes, to Sept. 7, Univ. Call.: 
Cont, Amer,, to Sept. 15. Walker Art Center: 
British des., A. Blanch, to Sept. 24. 

Morristown, N. Je Silo: Spindler, to Sept. 


35. 

Newark, N. J, Mus.: Jap prints. to Sept. 30. 
New Orleans, La., Delgado Mus.: Kress colle 
to Sept. 30. 

Norwalk, Conn., Silvermine Guild: Gruppe, 
Shaw, to Sept. 12; K. Lang, Sept. 13-27. | 
Philadelphia, Pa., Coleman: Cont, French, 
to Sept. 30. Hendler: Cont. Amer., to Sept. 
30. Lite Gall: Cont. Amer., to Sept. 30. 
Mus. of Art: Geesy coll, to Sept. 30. 
Pütsburgh, Pa., Studio 130: Cont. Amer. 
to Sept. 30. 

Pittsfield, Mass., Berkshire Mus.: Ann’l ex- 
hib. Sept. 23.0ct. 18. 

Portland, Ore., Art Mus.: Steuben glass 
Ore. Artists, dugs., Sept. 3-27; Gilkey, prints, 
Sept. 29-Get. 25. Kharouba Gall: Cont. 
Amer, to Sept. 30. 

Providence, R. L, Art Club: Summer Exhib., 
to Sept. 20. 

Provincetown, Mass., Kootz; Cont, French, 
Amera, to Sept, 10. 

Richmond, Va., Mus. of Fine Arts: Selec. 
from përm, coil, to Sept. 13; Built in USA, 
Sept. 25-Oct. 22. 

Rochester, N. Y., Public Library: L. Rich. 
mond, te Sept. 24. 

St. Louis, Mo., City Art Mus.: Persian, In- 
dian min., to Sept. 30. 

St. Paul, Minn, World Art Gall: Majdra- 
Sept. 14- Oct. 14. 


Sept. 25. City of Paris: Cont, Amer., te 
Sept. 30. Graves: Cont. Amer., to Sept. 36. 
Mus. of Art: Baizerman, sculp.; Prints, te 
Sept. 18; Cont. Danish furniture, to Sept. 
20; Bay area sculp., Abusson tapestries, Sept. 
6-27; Fitzgerald, Sept. 13-Oct. 11. Palace of 


Leg. of Honor: Rouart coll, to Sept. 20: 


Anderson, sculp., Sept. 19-Oct. 30. Studie 
44: Cont, Amer., to Sept. 30. De Young Mus.: 
Cont. French prints, to Sept. 
Pacific, opens Sept. 15. 


gi m Calif. Rosicrucian Mus.: Stephens, 


er, art. Sept. 16-Oct. li. 
fy Art Mor Hardy, scilp. 
rept. §.Get, 4 e 


to Sept. ja. 
Toronto, Canada, Art Gall.: 


Bradley Univ., Peoria, | 


30; South | 
iN. Y. Mus. of Fine Arta 128 


s Univ. of N. M.: BerniMghaus, 
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OIL PAINTINGS 
Halian Village Scenes, | 
other subjects, portraits... 


CHAPELLIER * 


SEPTEMBER 14TH TO 28 


3UEST EXHIBITION 


GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS - = 
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PAINTINGS © Sept. 14-Oct. 3 
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t VALENTIN GALLERY 
2 East 57 St: New York 21, N. Y. 
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PAINTINGS 


JODRUFF 


ha Schaefer «32E57 


EMPORARY ARTS 


OUP EXHIBITION 
pen To American Artists 


: instructions from headquarters 
mission day Sept] ^ 19 E. 57 St, N.Y.C. 
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INED GLASS 


een contemporary windows 
. sept. 8-26 


: _ borgenicht gallery 
-61 EAST 57 
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decorator 
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- WELLONS GALLERY 
TOE. 5651. — N.Y.22 


menm 


Sept. 8-19 
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oth & & 20th Century 
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Utica, N. Y. Munson- Williams- Proctor Inst : 
Cont. Amer, to Sept, 13, 

Washington, D. C., Corcoran Gall: © AMET 
sculp., to Sept. 30. National Gail. : Wertheim, 
Dale collections, ta Sept. 30. Obelisk Gall.: 


Cont. Amera to Sept. 30. Whyte Gall: Cont. 
Europ. prints, to Sept. 9: Cont. Amer,, Sept. 
11.30. 

Worcester, Mass. Art Mus: 


Japanese prints, 


New York City Exhibitions are of paintings unless otherwise specified. 


A.C.A., 68 E. 57 ..... Crichiow, to Sept. 12 
Season's Opening, Sept. 14-26 
M. Gordon, Sept. 28-Oct. Y7 
AF. 50 E. 34 00000... Frames, ta Sept. 36 
Argent, 67 E, 59 .. de Leon, Sept. 14-Oct. 3 
Artists’ Gall, 851 Lexington 
Feldman, Sept. 11-Oer. 1 
Assoc. Amer. Artists, 711 Filth 
Tabuena, wiers., Sept. 14-Oct. 8 
Babcock, 38 E. 57. Amer. Group, Sept. 8-21 
Barbizen, 63 & Lexington 
M. Hough, ta Sept. 30 
Borgenicht, 65 E. 57 Stained Class Sept, 8.26 
Retrospective, Prospective, Sept. 14-26 
Caravan, 132 E. 65 E Amer., to Sept. 38 
Chapellier, 48 E. 
atenaten Sept. 
Cont. Arts, 106 E. 57 
Cont. Amer. Sept. 21.Óct. 
Copain, 891 First Ave. 
Cont. Amer., to Sept. 8D 
Creative, 18 E, 57. Cont. Amer, to Sept. 80 
Crespi, 205 E. 58 Cont. Amer., to Sept. 36 
De Nagy, 206 E. 53 
N. Blaine, Sept. 
Dorland, 20 Cornelia St. 
Pig. sculp., to Sept. 13 
Duveen, 18 E. 79 Old Masters, to Sept. 30 
Feigl, 601 Madison 
MacKendrick. Sept. 12.26 
Friedman, 20 E, 49 |... e to Sept. 30 
Galerie Moderne, 49 W. 
Haller Sept. H0-Oct. 2 
Canso, 125 E. 57... Cont. Amer, Sept. 8-39 
Grand Central Moderns, 130 E. 56 
Kainen, Sept. 
Guggenheim Musa, 1071 Fifth Ave. 
Selection Ii, to Sept. 20 
Hacker, 24 W. 58 ...,.. Shainess, Sept. 8.28 
Hartert, 22 E. 88 


a Fr. dwgs., 


14-26 


15-Qet. 3 


14-28 


to Sept. 30 


Heller, 108 E. 51... oso ROue, Sept. 14.26 
Hewitt, 18 E. 68 a art. inl Ba nes Greup, Sept. 8.27 
Hugo, 26 E, a” T Ükomoto, Sept. 8. 7 


Schawinsky, Sept. 28.Oct. 
Jackson, 22 E. 66... Roman, Sept. 16.0et. E: 
Jacobi, 46 W, 52 
fu dwgs. Sept. 21-Oct. 15 
Knoedler, 14 E, 5 


DE U.S.4., Sept. 9-25 
Kootz, 600 Madison......- Amer. Sept. 12-30 


Kottler, 335 W. 58 
M. Gerber, Sept. 21-Oct. 3 
Kraushaar, 32 E. 57 Cont, Amer., to Sept. 30 
Little Studio, 680 Madison 
Cont. Amer, 
Matisse, 41 E. 57., Cont, French, 


# 


to Sept. 30 
to Sept, 30 


People in the art news 


Roger Allen Baker, Leonard 
Baskin, Armin Landeck, Harold 
Paris, Charles Schucker, Misch 
Kohn and Mauricio Lasansky are 
recipients of Guggenheim fellow- 
ship awards for the coming year. 

Justus Bier, head of the fine aris 
department of the University of 
Louisville since 1937, has been 
elected a member of the Princeton 
Institute for Advanced Study for the 
coming academic year. Mr. Bier has 
also been awarded a Guggenheim 


Art schools, U.S.A., results 


Twenty recent art school graduates, 
now designers, engineers, teachers 
and illustrators, comprise an ex- 
hibition now at the Addison Callery, 
Andover, Mass, Chosen from about 


thirty nominations by their former 


faculties from coast to coast, these 
eighteen painters and two sculptors 


REA eee Soret eet 


Matrix, 12 St. Mark's Place 
Cont. Amer. Sept. 
Metron. Mus., 82 & Filth 
7 pntrs. from Israel, to Sept. 7 
Land of the Bible, to Oct. 12 
Midtown, 17 E. 97 
Art in Interiors, Sept. 21-Oct. 
Milch, 55 E. 37... Amet, Group, to Sept. 30 
Mus. oj Mod. Art, HOW, 53 
Med. seulp. to Sept. 20 
|. Fillen prints, to Nov. 8 
Mus. of Nat. Hist., 791h & Central Pk W. 
Cant. Hindu Art, Sept. 7.30 
Nat. dead. of Des., 1093 Fifth 
Miller, mem, exhib., Sept. Qer. 11 
Newton, 11 E. 57... Old Masters, to Sept. 30 


14.Oct. 12 


Passedoit, 121 E. 87 Tn .Day, Sept. 8-19 
Ticho, Sept. 21-Oct. 10 
Pen & Brush, 16 E. 18 
Cont. mer. to Sept, 30 


Perlis, 32 E. 58 ... Group, to Sept. 28 
Perper, 248 E. 55 Cont. Amer., to Sept. 30 
RoKo, 51 Greenwich Ave. 
m Sept, 21-Oct. 15 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 57 
W. Kaufmann, Sept, 25.0ct. 10 
Saidenberg, 10 E. 77. 
"n Sept. 28-Oct. 31 
Salpeter, 42 E. 51 Group, to Sept. 15 
Sommerberg, es Sept. 28-Oct, 17 
Scalamandré, 20 W. 
licent. Bay. eiiie, to Sept. 30 
B. Schaefer, 32 E. 57 Woodruff, to Sept. 30 
Sculpture Center, 167 E. 69 
Group, to Sept. 8 
Hutzer, Sept. 20.0ct. H 
J. Seligmann, 5 E. 57 Old Masters, to Sept 30 
Serigraph, 38 W. 57  - 

Landon, Robbins, Steffen, Sept. 8-Get. 14 
Stable, 927 Seventh  . 

Twombly, Rauschenberg, Sept. 15.Oct. 3 
Tanager, 51 E. 4 Cont Amer., Sept. 18-50 
Valentin, 32 E. 57 Cont, Group, to Sept. BO 
Fan Diemen-Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57 

Cont, French, to Sept. 80 
Village Art Center, 44 W. 11 

Cont. Amer., to Sept, 11 
Wellens, 70 E. 56... Zimmerman, Sept. 7-19 
Whitney Mus. 10 W. 8 

Perm. colla, Sept. 15-30 

Wildenstein, 19 E. 64 

rd Landscapes, to Sept. 30° 
Willard, 23 W. 


Amer. Poth Art, Sept. 28-Oct.. 17 
Wittenborn, 38 €... 57 > 

Swiss poster. artists: te Sept. 19 

De Shiels r Sept: 21-0ct. 16 


eor à ee 


fellowship for fhe same year. to 
study the German sculptor Tilmann 
Riemenschneider. 

James F. Cahill, Mario. Aldo del 
Chiaro and Irwin Seollar are win- 
ners of the Metropolitan Museum’s 
graduate fellowship awards for the 
coming year. 

William Milliken, Director of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, : was elect. 
ed president of the Americ 
ciation of Museum 
eighth annual meeting in 













represent the most successful transi- 
tion from student to profession 
life. Teachers and businessmen are 
particularly invited to study the 


show, to compare educational meth- 


ods and their results and, possibly, 
to discover new talent. The exhibi- 
tion is open to Sept. 28. 
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, A NEW ann cack 
: in the teaching of 


TSCHACBASOV WORKSHOP 


ee Composition and Etching 
e | with NEW materials. 


Beginners and 
| 222 W. 23 ST, N. Y. CH 3-3700 e AFTERNOONS & EVENINGS Advanced Students, 


— ———————— 


Painting, Drawing. | 





CHINESE — 
WORKS OF ART 








Paintings » Furniture 


+ Telephone: TEx pleton 227 ao 





Paintings 


September 14: oe 


£ ller 


gallery 
108 E. 57. 


TEMP NETS 


“WOMAN” 


group exhibition — all media | 
September. 16 to iani 3 | 





john 









22 East 66th Street, New Yor : 





NORRIS 
Paintings Sept. 21-Oct. 3 


LYNN KOTTLER GALLERY ^ 
19 MU 8-8436 — 


33 W. 58 St, N.Y. 








ACA . 


PAINTINGS FROM. 


MUSEUM EXHIBITS. 


Kellen — * — Quanchi * Heidenreich. 
Baumbach . Kaplan, and others : 


HARRY SALPETER GALLERY 
42 East 57th St. New York 


tear 


63 E. 57, N. v: 





























Sept. 24 to Oct. 11 


KENNETH HAYES - 


LLER. 











in the Galleties of die Natienal ‘Academy " 
of Design, 1083 Fitts Ave., Mew York Cites 
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sensitive edge 
Delta's Master ‘El Greco’ is made by an exclusive ‘interlocked construction’ process. 
The fines: sc.ected ‘natura’ curve’ French bristle is set deep into the extra-long ferrule 
wEh the 3a-uz:]. curve of the bristle facing inward and pressing from both sides toward the 
center, C"catimg a spring-lik= effect and holding the brush in a permanent curved-in shape. 
Style 780, sms; style 775, flats; style 770, rounds. 
Size: l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Price ea. 250 .60 4/0;..80 90 1.00 1.20 1.40 1.65 1.95 2.30 2.70 
Available at your favorite dealer's. 
icc dt E ^——— ————————-—————————————-—r——ÀSBE- —- 


brush mfg. corp., 119 bleecker st., new york 12, n. y. 





[C] Send FREE "Hints & Facts" on oil and water color brushes and technique 
by Taubes and Kingman. & 


END S OU S Hua > Address 
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"even the palest tints 
reveal real strength" 
"unvarying smoothness — John Koch 
and uniform consistency “consistent richness 
Guy Pene du Bois and tinting power” : 
Robert Brackman 
j “consistently smooth, Pe 
free-flowing colors" "delicacy of line Ae 
Ivan Olinsky and vividness of color” 
John Carrol! 
“the medi 
the medium 
of today’s 
t 77 
| masters ... 
À "sparkling effects i AMA i 
and exceptional smoothness” p " ^ E 
Luigi Lucioni gens: 
à £ Raymond P. R. Neilson 
re 


"extraordinary pliability" 


clarity of tone, Eugene Speicher y 


brilliant and subtle effects” 
Channing Hare 






“fine detail 
and color definition” 


Charles Baskerville 


Day by day, HI-TEST Artists’ 
= -Oil Colors are gaining the 
favor of more and more of 
J America's great artists — — 


| Discriminating Artists Depend 
On HI-TEST Artists' Oil Colors 





b 
PRODUCT 9 


*. 


ANOTHER 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. + Sargent Building ~ Brooklyn 20, N.Y. 
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Delta’s Master ** E] Greco" 
Becker’s “A” finest artists’ oil colors 


Here is the combination to give you the freedom every artist demands. 
Delta’s Master “El Greco’’: exclusive “interlocked construction”, 

finest selected “‘natural-curve” French bristle, permanent curved-in shape, 
unusual life and resiliency. Becker’s ‘‘A’’ oil colors: 

absolute permanence, extraordinary brilliance, excellent mixability, 
consistency, pliability without risky stabilizers, ground in finest 

cold pressed linseed oil. A medium of uncompromising excellence and a fine, 
sensitive too] that will obey . . . assurance for the perpetuity 


of your best efforts . . . they deserve no less. 


Both available at your favorite art material dealer. 


brush mfg. corp., 119 bleecker st., new york 12, n. y. 





Gentlemen: Please send me FREE, a copy of your "Hints & Facts" on 





oil and water color brushes and technique by Taubes and Kingman. 
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Thousands of artists have already 
used and acclaimed the magic of 


MAGNA 


plastic artist paint 
..the miracle modern neniun of our time! 


















NOW, DISCOVER 
MAGNA'S IMPORTANCE TO YOU! 


MAGNA IS PERMANENT! 


The miracle new plastic vehicle 
At last! ... and it could not have become 


reality until this mid-20th Century 
. a new vehicle, PLASTIC, 


preserves the eternal, unchanging essence 
of color as the old oils never could. 


Under Fadeometer tests equal to 200 yezrs 


has been transmuted into flowing color of aging, Magna colors remain constant! 


for the artist's palette . . . MAGNA! 


; ; i 
—revolutionary in development, and MAGNA IS FAST DRYING! Used from the 


revolutionary in its end-result: for in tube, Magna dries in two hours or less! 


MAGNA, the pigments are locked in the MAGNA IS BRILLIANT, INTENSE, VERSATILE! 


molecular structure of the vehicle. The color Use exactly as jou use fine oil patata 


and the carrier are not simply blended: for direct painting, for underpainting; 


they are actually and ideally one! thinned, for water color effect. 


MAGNA is the result of many years of — FAST d Magna is completely compatible with 
research and testing until all our claims = = DRYING linseed oil, turpentine, all other 
could be fortified with laboratory proof. Mage in US$ ^ oil paints and varnishes. 
 BOcouR ARTIST. 


COLOR CO. 


SIZE OF ACTUAL STUDIO TUBE 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER OF 12 COLORS: Because we know that once you try the new, 
miracle—Magna, you will want replacements in regular, studio size tubes. The Magna Trial Set, 
worth well over $5, is made available to you at the SPECIAL PRICE OF $3.75. Discover MAGNA 
today! Mail this coupon for your MAGNA TRIAL SET and for price-list of studio size tubes. 


QONETAT bt TTR SAEED O1 X6 TUORPISETUNE 


(Beyer 
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Bocour Artist Colors 
500 WEST 52 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


€7, 
OR YOUR DEALER check / money order (in N.Y.C. add 3% sales tax) 


enclosed is $ 














[] Please send me, postpaid, the Magna Trial Set, name 
at the special price of $3.75. 
T ^ i address 
O Please send me Magna descriptive folio, and 
studio tube price list. city one state 
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Major illustrations | 
Hours of the Virgin 16 Giulio. C lovio E 
The Blessed Gerardo Soliciting Alms 19 — Florentine, ca. 1320, "e 
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As the article in this s issue points out, 2 n3 
Léger’s art. is usually hard- headed | 
anl heavy-handed [see pp. 20.23]. 
But in his colored. lithographs for 
Cirque, 1950, for once he mastered 

a witty elegance that is. what most — 
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Sir: Ma tr 
I should: like: to ie an idea con- 


cerning an activity carried on in. 


Provincetown this summer, in the 
hope that it may stimulate similar 
ones in other art colonies. 

I had rented: part. of a former sail- 
loft for the use of my seminar here 
and decided to keep it open to the 
public one evening a week for in- 
formal discussions on art. I asked 
a number of artists and others con- 
nected with the arts to serve on 
panels which would answer questions 
and exchange opinions with the au- 
dience, explaining that there would 
be no prepared speeches or even 
topies announced in advance. Their 
response was very generous and the 


audiences. have been consistently - 


large, appreciative and articulate. 
Each week we have had a different 
panel of from three to five speakers 
plus a moderator, and the crowd al- 
ways overflows to the beach in back 
and the lawn in front. 

I believe that a major reason for 
the success of these gatherings lies 
in their informal, spontaneous atmos- 
phere. Discussion is on the basis of 
of personal experience, the “surprise” 
factor has been of a high quality, 
and such subjects as teaching, artist- 
gallery - museum - collector relation- 


ships, differing philosophies of art, 


the integration of the arts, have all 
been brought up for review at one 
time or another, No earth-shaking 
conclusions have been reached, of 
course, but there is a constant, sin- 
cere and clarifying exchange of 
views between panel members and 
audience. 

The expense involved has been 
slight and covered by contributions 
from a small group of friends. There 
are many advantages to a necessarily 
unpretentious scale, and no heavy 
obligations have been assumed. 
Then, too, the members of the audi- 
ence do not feel they are "buying" 
something. They come as guests to 
a house and the discussions are car- 
ried on in that spirit. Interest, as 
a result, has been so great that even 
the warnings of approaching hurri- 
cane "Barbara" did not diminish 
the size of one audience. 

Boris Margo 
Provincetown, Mass. 


Sir: 


I feel your summer report. from 
Mexico to be incomplete. 

The great tradition of mural art 
has been the strong influence which 
has kept painting in Mexico realistic. 
The fact that this painting is domi- 
nantly realistic, has been labeled by 
Miss Brenner as narrow and nation- 
alistic. 

Presenting Diego Rivera as influ- 
encing something “really new” in 
architecture misrepresents the facts 
of current history. What is so really 
new in the Rivera copy of an Aztec 
pyramid, his influencing architects 
in “the mood of Aztec aesthetics,” 
and the execution of his mural in 
an “amusing pre-Conquest way”? 

Perhaps due to an oversight, news. 
of the latest mural projects of David 


Alfaro Siqueiros has not been pre- 


sented to Eu readers. of ARTNews. 






Siqueires has ee ihe 
outdoor walls #: modera archite 
with the understanding that m 
painting outdecrs is a new dev 
ment and cannot be treated as 





























HR past the esie porn 
by a spectato: who will view the 
from both nezr and great dis 
Sculptured forms were used to 
tend these pei atings into the: 
doors. » 


















Philip. Stein 
Mexico a Mexica 






Sir: “4 
It was with considerable ir 
that I read wcur editorial t: 
suppression and ‘destruction o p 


of political or religious ides ogies 
[A.n., Summer '53]. 
One of ae main poe tol 








not being an piis part. 
culture. There possibly has 
been a time ir history wher 
been in so litle touch ^ 
general public. .. Unfertunat 
could cease t» exist tomorrow andi 
it would barely be missed. one 
I am quite sure that every effort: 
should be mads to have art an in- 
tegral part of the lives of the people : 
I sincerely believe 
to divorce art from the politic 
sri gre messages that he 













few dus in Es p " 1 
that art was cf some use ag 








hee it ara lives its a tee i cara 
be exempted irom the consequences) 
of a reaction against vna it stands 


he should expe:t Mem | 
he creates. ee 















looks a faro pisce 
works designec as political 
ganda (like mach Soxiet pain 
and fine art ia all mediums, 
former is forgotten as the 
which it tries to communicat 
forgetten. But 3ecause the sco) 
the latter far outreaches local pox 
litical situations, it becomes  usefu 
in new ways to successive generati nsi 
and cultures.—Ed.] x 
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Sir: uo 
I am writiag a biography aed: ‘com; 
piling a complete catalogue of.t 
graphic work >f Erich Heckel, Gel 
man Expressicrist leader. I shall be 3 
very grateful if anyone who : 
Heckel's woodeuts, li: thegraphs. or. 
etchings would contact me at 13 
Savin St, Roxbury 19, Mass, with. 
title, date, med um and size. —— m 
Joseph. Gropper 
Rochon, Mass: 





















A famous old recipe for making rabbit stew 
begins this way: "First you catch the rabbit..." e 





In painting pictures, too, first things must come first p 






become a really good painter able personal guidance and com- 
‘2 learned the essentials of plete grounding in essentials so 
e fundamentals and paint- necessary to develop your ability 
ques. Unless you're sure of to paint creatively and skillfully. 

It shows you—at home and 
in your leisure time—erery- 

thing you need know about 3 
materials, painting methods, color, com- 
] position, drawing ... „ard brings you indi- 
<r vidually drawn and. written eriticisms of- 












‘e doing, your capac- 













i e » fiddle ...às must 
€ ld have something to 
e taught the structure 
sw to use it. 









your paintings. 







“The Amateur Painter T oday"' 
—Yours Without Charge 


If you would like to find out AR Fu for -T I 
how you can become a better A" S | 874 [re 
painter, simply fill out and VV 
return the coupon below. 
We'll be happy to send you, 
without obligation, a compli- 
mentary copy of our illus- 
trated brochure which de- 
scribes the Famous. Artists 
Painting Course and its 
entera Dess “show how” 
teaching methods. 




























effective 
lispens- 
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Studio 27-13, Westport, Connecticut 


Please mail me, without obligation, your descriptive brochure 
“The Amateur Painter Today", < 








MR. à 

MRS a re dte ee DCE AMEE SOE eee ANNE uerb du acd 
MISS {PLEASE PRINT} l ME 
ADDRESS 

e — STATE... 
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Amateur standing 





Leger's message for the amateur 


"A painter should not try to repro- 
duce a beautiful thing but should 
make the painting itself a beautiful 
thing." This statement by Fernand 
Léger, the contemporary French mas- 
ter, holds both meaning and chal- 
lenge. It touches on the question 
constantly raised by the amateur— 
“What shall I paint?”—but goes be- 
yond it to the more important under- 
lying question— What should be my 
attitude toward subject matter?" 

With the retrospective exhibition 
of Léger’s paintings opening at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New 
York [see pp. 20-23], we have a 
chance to study Léger's statement 
as it was applied in a lifetime of 
work. We can survey the part this 
master has played in forming new 
standards of the beautiful for our 
time, Of particular interest is the 
impact of the American environment 
on Léger, the new qualities and 
fresh motifs that it produced in his 
painting during the war years that 
he lived and worked in this country. 

Whether Léger is painting the 
panorama of a great metropolis or a 
bunch of keys on a key ring, magni- 
fied like a giant movie close-up, he 
infuses his compositions with power- 
ful rhythms and a sense of forces in 
dynamic oppositions. His pictures, 
even when viewed from across a gal- 
lery—too far to distinguish their sub- 
jects—convey simply by their scale 
and proportions, and by their swift 
sharp changes from darks to lights, 
a uniquely contemporary character. 
They could not possibly belong to 
any other period but this one. 
Long before you have recognized 
such shapes in his paintings as a 
bicycle wheel, a whiskey siphon or 
an ordinary door knob, you have rec- 
ognized the quality of the world that 
inspired these images—your own 
familiar everyday world. From the 
whole “non-aesthetic” realm that 
daily invades and forms our con- 
sciousness have come these precise 
edges, big proportions, metallic sur- 
faces and “bang-bang” darks and 
lights. 

Léger respects and enjoys manu- 
factured objects and he was de- 
lighted by America's jammed store 
windows and mail-order catalogues. 
He used “these objects of our time 





as artists of other centuries have 
used theirs.” But this subject mat- 
ter, so congenial to him, is not the 
important thing. Rather it is his 
attitude toward subject matter. “Ne- 
tice well,” he insists, “it isn’t simply 
a question of painting those objects 
. . . but the spirit of those objects 
[which] dominates the period." 

The search for the beautiful sub- 
ject and the beautiful style creates 
blocks in the way of our seeing. The 
beautiful is apt to be the thing con- 
sidered perfect by the standards et 
other times. It turns thought and 
feeling nostalgically backward. This 
search for the “beautiful” estranges 
us from our own environment where 
things have not yet been pronounced 
"aesthetic." 

An example is the artistically split 
personality of many a landscape 
painter. Stepping out of his assem- 
bly-line-produced car and carryinz 
his manufactured easel and paints, 
he casts around for a suitable sub- 
ject. It is not easy to find what he 
is looking for. Not only is the coun- 
tryside marred by reminders of twer- 
tieth century life—telephone poles 
and wires, electricity conveyors and 
trafic markers—but the proportions 
are too ordinary, he feels. Now that 
he is the “Artist” rather than the 
man, he is wearing seventeenth- cr 
nineteenth-century spectacles. He 
cannot stop until he finds the kind 
of woods that inspired the Barbizon 
painters or the fields familiar in 
Dutch pictures. Worse still, he may 
be haunted by recollections of these 
subjects as they have been rehashed 
on mass-produced calendars. Tke 
fault of this painter is not that ke 
paints woods or fields—which are 
still a real part of our experience— 
but that he sees these subjects 
through the eyes of another time, 
remote from his experience. The 
sense of scale and relationship he 
brings to these subjects is nostalgic 
and unreal. To such an artist alien- 
ated from his own experience, 
Léger’s example can indicate a new 
and more fruitful direction—actually 
the discovery of a new America. 

Long before Léger came to this 
country to live and work during the 
war years, he had painted pictures 
which seemed to express the tempos 





Top award winner in Pittsburgh’s Everyman’s Show: 
Capitulation by James E. Morgan, a steel-worker. 


and rhythms of our life, paintings 
like The City [p. 22]. He was, never- 
theless, astonished when he traveled 
across the country. “It’s not a coun- 
try—its a world,” he. said. “In 
America you are confronted with 
power in movement, with force in 
reserve without end. An unbelieva- 
ble vitality—a perpetual movement. 
One has the impression there is too 
much of everything.” Everywhere 
Léger observed contrasts to the trim 
landscape and orderly conservation 
of his native Normandy. He noted, 
"on the one hand, vast energies; on 
the other, waste and litter, a ruthless 
[dis]regard for anything worn or 
aged." 

It was against the background of 
these reflections that Léger eventu- 
ally formulated the pattern of struc- 
ture, scale and rhythm that was to 
characterize his American produc- 
tion. With his over-all sense of the 
meaning of what he had seen, Léger 
discovered the subject which was to 
dominate his American work—the 
abandoned farm machine. 

Although a rusted and broken- 
down piece of farm machinery with 
vegetation growing up all around it 
is a very common sight in almost 
every part of our countryside, yet only 
a few American painters have re- 
sponded to this motif. Usually it has 
been included as incidental to a 
desolate landscape and given a treat- 
ment in which the absence of con- 
trasts leaves the viewer with only 
sentimental and literary associations. 

In the rusting or dismembered 
rake or harrow, Léger saw not mere- 
ly an emblem of desolation, but an 
object of worth and dignity. He saw 
an object that embraced the two 
great extremes of American life— 
productivity and waste; another con- 
trast—the manufactured object with 
its man-made precision against the 
riotous profusion of natural growth. 
If the farm machine was broken 
down, it still retained much of its 
original strength and form. It was, 
in some way, still heroic; its rugged 
shapes and hard edges opposing the 
"devouring vegetation" around it. 
But the leaves and roots which sur- 
rounded and penetrated the machine 
were also seen as having their own 
vital life, different, but just as strong 
as the machine. Léger gave to these 
plant-forms a scale and proportion 
that could never be found in the 
painting of other times. The strug- 
gle—almost a battle—between plant 
and machine is expressed by strik- 
ing shifts from darks to lights and 
from warms to cools, and by stark 
oppositions of shape. These life-giv- 
ing contrasts are those in which 
Léger constantly conceives each 
thing he paints, yet he felt that in 
America they had been projected 
with a new energy, corresponding to 
the energy and movement he sensed 
in our whole environment. 

Had Léger painted the familiar 
beauty of our scenery or even our 
jmpressive factories and industrial 
plants, he could hardly have discov- 
ered the new beauty which his can- 
vases present to us. It is not only 
that Léger reveals beauty in things 


not erdinarily considered beautiful, 
but that he gives us a new attitude 
toward subject matter. He makes us 
more alive and more aware of quali- 
ties of our environment. He shows 
us that subject matte: and form inter- 
act. 

légers experience of this country 
affected the way he sew and created 
a fragment—the arm machine. 
There was no barrer between his 
feeling as a human being and his 
expression in paintinz. He was not 
trying to reproduce something fin- 
ished and perfect outside himself 
but to make a conaection between 
something outside, the machine frag- 
ment, and something inside, his ex- 
perience of American productivity 
anc waste, and American energy. 

The process of seciag, responding, 
interpreting and crea-ing can be the 
same for any painte:, professional or 
amateur, though the results m terms 
of painting may be on a very differ- 
ent level. The wholeaess of the ex- 
perience can be there, the same as 
with Léger. 

Profiting from Leger's example 
does not mean trying to see America 
in the same terms that he did, or 
even seeing the con*emporary world- 
at-arge as he does It encourages, 
instead, a new awareness of our own 
patterns of life. a new search for 
meaning in the most concrete expe- 
rience. What we are in our everyday 
living and what we hope te be, as 
represented by art should not be 
centuries apart. They should both be 
centered in this here-and-now year 
of 1953 and in this environment that 
is forming and chaazing us. 


Everyman’s sixth success 
Pittsburgh’s Everyman’s Art Show, 


the annual event which has for six ~ 


years provided a focal point for lively 
amateur activity im this area, con- 
tinues to extend beth its scope and 
its educational serzce to the com- 
munity with this rear’s show. Car- 
ried on with a stricter interpretation 
of amateur status tan most similar 
exhibitions (exelucing all who have 
ary formal training or belong to any 
art groups), the shew has developed, 
through the accumalated experience 
of its organizers, in-o an event whose 
example offers both encouragement 
and know-how to ocher communities. 

Anita Morganssern, Everyman’s 
chairman, reports that the co-spon- 
scrship of the Arts and Crafts Cen- 
ter, where the show is held, and the 
P ttsburgh Sun-Tel*graph has proved 
am effective means of publicizing the 
show and expandirg its program. Of 
their unusual system of prizes she 
writes: “Our awarcs for the ‘most 
creative, ‘most sersitive use of ma- 
terials’ and the ‘Pittsburgh scene,’ 
eic. are an at:emo:- to direct these 
painters into creative channels, and 
our ruling on originality helps. We 
have kept available :o the artists and 
public, during the Everyman’s Art 
Show, a reference [brary of periodi- 
cal material on tae amateur move- 
ment. 

"Last year we initiated a forum 
discussion. The sukject was ‘Should 
[Continued on page 62] 











olor Clarity makes HI-TEST 
the choice of Erik Haupt 








3 ERIK HAUPT © 
PEST re E UE B Cooperating Artit, 
x ee so Portraits, Inc. $ 
Decr. "Portrait Center œ America’ 


Erik Haupt, ofer uying at Maryland 
(Institute, the Munich. Royal Academy and 
. the l'Academie Julian and L'Academie 
5 MuR cp ee = his first studio in 1914. 
aa the preminent men whose por- 











eating dH Pa 


"In judging tbe quality of any medium, 
I give first consideration to clarity... 
tbe life and sparkle of tbe color. 


That is why HI-TEST is now 

2 : I) 
my first choice among oil colors. Judge HI-TEST Artists’ Oil 
colors for yourself. Once you 
try them, you'll agree that for 
superb clarity...for excep- 
tional brill-ance... for unsur- 
passed smoethness...HI-TEST 
is your cbosce too! 


All HI-TEST Artists’ Oil Colors equal U.S. 
Bureau of Standards ZS 98-42... and the 
rigid permanence requirements of the 
American Artists’ Pro*essional League. 


Discriminaung Artists 
Depend on HI-TEST Artists’ Oil Colors 


product 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. + Sargent Building * Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 





FRENCH & CO., mc. 


Established 1840 


“EUPHROSY NE” 
by 
Jacopo Amigoni 
Venetian, 1675-1752 


Size: 27" x 36" 


Engraved by 
Bartolozzi 





One of the world’s most 
extensive and distinguished 
collections. 


210 East 57th Street 
New York 


WORKS OF ART 


PAINTINGS * SCULPTURE eœ TAPESTRIES ° FURNITURE  * DECORATIONS 


NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


INC. 
Established 1878 


Fine Paintings 


15 EAST 57th STREET 


NEW YORK 22 Ner. 














Art news of America 


More on modern fakes 


Marc Chagall and a well-known Paris 
dealer have both written to ARTNEWs 
to extend the already shocking in- 
formation published in these pages 
on the prevalence of Modern Fakes 
of Modern Pictures, by John Rewald 
[ A.N., Feb. '53]. Chagall, from Paris, 
informs us he has notified the New 
York Better Business Bureau: 

“This is to report to you that the 
following works catalogued as being 
original works, bearing my supposed 
signature, are forgeries: 

Kende Galleries, Inc.; Sale 501, 
Oct. 15, 1952, No. 47; Sale 509, Dec. 
3, 1952, Nos. 91,99; Sale 513, Jan. 6, 
1953, No. 44; Sale 520, March 5, 
1953, No. 200. 

"None of these works are mine. 

"[Signed] Marc Chagall." 

Christian Gilbert Stiébel of the 
Galerie Barreiro, Paris, reported to 
the Paris art dealers’ committee: “A 
few months ago I was summoned to 
the Police Court where I was shown a 
catalogue of an auction at the Kende 
Galleries, New York. I was ques- 
tioned about an Utrillo reproduced 
in the catalogue which was listed as 
coming from my gallery. It was an 
obvious fake. Naturally I stated that 


Minnesota sees Marcks 


A large exhibition of works by Ger- 
hard Marcks comes to the Walker 
Art Center in Minneapolis this month 
[to Nov. 30]: forty-six sculptures in 
bronze—mostly small, some minia- 
ture—thirty drawings and fifty-two 
woodcuts, lithographs and etchings 
are included. All are borrowed from 
U. S. private collections and mu- 
seums and range in date from 1920 
to 1950. Among his smooth-surfaced, 
understated studies of peaceful ani- 
mals, girls and boys, are the notable 


Moderns on the move 


For the first time, this month, the 
Detroit metropolitan area will see a 
large, representative selection of con- 
temporary American art, at the 
Museum of Cranbrook Academy. 
Assembled by Eva Ingersoll Gatling, 
Director of the museum, are the fifty 
paintings and twenty sculptures which 
comprise Cranbrook’s first “Biennial 
of American Sculpture and Paint- 
ing." Among important moderns in- 
cluded are Stuart Davis, with Rapt at 
Rappaports [A.w., Summer 753], 
Burchfield, Marin, Gottlieb, Refreg- 
ier, De Kooning, Evergood, Knaths, 
Motherwell, O'Keeffe, Rattner and 
Ben Shahn; also sculptors Calder, 
Ferber, Gabo, Hare, Lipchitz, Las- 
saw, Roszak and David Smith. 


Northwest recordbreaker 


Seattle turned out to welcome the 
huge traveling exhibition of Japanese 
art [A.N. Feb. '53] and broke all 
previous attendance records for the 
show's tour including that of New 
York's Metropolitan Museum. Civic 
and business groups, headed by a 


I had never boazht this painting, 
never had it in my gallery. never 
had sold or even seen it. In the sam 
catalogue were many reproduction: 
of paintings, marly by Utrillo and 
Vlaminck, which were obvious fakes, 
but which had sc-^»alled provenances 
from various Pams galleries—among 
them the Galerie F arreiro, Galerie de 
l'Elysée, Galerie Kleinman, Galerie 
Pétrides, etc... -’ 

M. Stiébel wert on to point out to 
ARTNEws: 

“I think it is mportant to warn 
your readers tha- the best guarantee 
that a collector can have in purchas- 
ing a painting byan artist well known 
enough to be copied, is to buy it from 
a reputable gallery which is respon- 
sible to the law. In France a dealer 
who sells a fak= must not only re- 
imburse the burer but pay interest, 
and damages. Fur-hermore, if his bad 
faith is establissed, he ean be sen- 
tenced to prison for a term up to five 
years ... while £ private seller, not 
licenced to be = dealer, is not held 
responsible by the law . . .” 

Thus, to repeat Mr. Rewald’s warn- 
ing, when meetinz a bargain, caveat 
emptor. 


Prometheus, Il «| 1938 and Freya of 
1949. Long assoc.ated with the Wei- 
mar Bauhaus, Marcks was caught in 
Germany during the war after sub- 
mitting to the 1937 exhibition of De- 
generate Art. Ia the years that fol- 
lowed, he was <lmost forced to give 
up his work. But since 1950, Marcks 
has been living m Cologne, working 
on major commissions for Hamburg 
and other Eurcrean cities. In Mff 
of that year, he came to Philadelphia 
and New York fr a visit. 


The old New England town of 
Deerfield bring. contemporary art to 
the Pocumtuck Valley this month: 
the second anml exhibition of the 
Pioneer Valley Art Association. 
Hung in Deerfeid Academy’s Mem- 
orial Buildmg are works submitted 
from every stace in the union and 
selected by Go-con B. Washburn of 
the Carnegie Imstitute; Frederick 
Walkey of the D= Cordova and Dana 
Museum, Linco-r, Mass.; and S. Lane 
Faison of the Williams College mu- 
seum. Three $266 prizes went to Mary 
Lou Kostal anc David Sawin of New 
York and Fann Hillsmith of Jaffrey, 
New Hampshire. Edward Betts, Mari- 
lyn Powers anc Hollis Holbrook took 


honorable men ions. 


+ 


committee of «60 women, helped to 
publicize the saew with posters, bill- 
boards, placarcs and personal letters. 
During the th rty-two day showing, 
73,756 people v sited the Art Museum, 
setting a record also for all previous 
art exhibitions m the Northwest. 


foremost selection of 


rt books and Prints 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES!? 





756—Stedio Asa 


Written ane “Justmtes — Jean Sreath. A famwus artist-corre- 
spondent writes on be Korean wer anv the turbu-*nt East. Nearly 
150 magnifieen- drawings, "8 »f chem deub2 page s»rezd:. A splen- 
did gift, Pu». =: $4.95. 0 1 49 
"ly . 


123—Chimese Werer Celers. 


Set of 6 charming coler mists por—a-ing brilliam eriental birds 
erched on -xezic fmmite s fowers—arainst textueed beckgrounds 
Gf silk. Reprewucec fram the Tung Imi-Chea orgirals. 2 98 


L” x 15” postízlio. "ub = $25.90 All 6 print, enly 
111—Rascl Dufy- The Blue Medi e-ranean. 
Redecorating? “his »cawttial »»rodwcton of Dufy™ Mediterranean 
at Nice will ad@ an enchanting ote & sny room in your home. The 
famous Casiso at Mice wath it pamm trees and sardy beach is 
pictured agas the-azere Mediterrenesn Sza. Regrocuced by the 
superbly colerí-]l silk-scomem prowess, thes 22" wide = 13" high print 
is ideal for &eming Pab. at $55.00 

Orly 3.88 


251—Mcthemateal Bass of the Arts. 

By Joseph Scillinger. A werk of cewolucionary implications in 
aesthetics, tmi» boo. fermullaces the basic lews «f mathematical 
logic underl-ime all art stc*u-9s. ?refusely illueraced. Pub. at 


$15.00 2.98 


Orly 


104—Picasso: The White clown. 

You have newer seen Lie fameus Picasso painting insa more striking 
reproduction It has beer samd-sereemed in full cola by the skilled 
silk-screen pec=ss on am elegant. temurd cocoa bowa stock. The 
actual pictur- sea meas-res 1°” wide by 20" high—a size preferred 
by home decersters ‘or gaming. Lineted quantity! Pub. at $10.00. 


Nousonly 1 .98 


Nieo Murals. 
The darin. snd bzrilkaz-— o Miro” figures im red, black, 
white, greem and enarresse-ace skdlílly imposed cn a back. 
ground of zrzjed siues aad white. Zach mural reproduction 
measures $3173 feet lamg by 9 inckes high. Used together, the 
three sectiame make = magrifcen? fzeze 10 fee long. Ideal 
with or wiheut famog ‘or sen, game rocm, Dyer, or any 


modern desor 

Only 2.98 
Only 2.98 
Only 2.98 


81—Mir» Merci #1. 
82—Mir» Murd +2. 
83—Mir» Murd #3 
84—All Three wiiro Murcls. 


Pub. as-$95.00. 


7.88 


Special oz y 


97—Toulewse-Lawstrec: Seated Clown. 


Now you can bere a superb que-o-tl=-qiginal repmdection of La 
Clownesse (Te Seated C. own) fe your aome. The ramatic use of 
pinks and yellows with sbk he been ha-dled is Lautrec’s in- 
imitable manwer 17” x ?7". Bua ac $0.00. 

Very special, anty ] .98 


98—Raoul Dufy: Sik-Screea Print. 


Words alone -amnot oo Sustite te thë truly remarkable reproduc- 
tion of a gaig<cressed Es--gmi: in a Weretian P*aza. Using 12 
separate color» sWk-screem amtisen: hae created an imcredibly faith- 
ful reproductox tha: captmres the -am deccrative quslity and 
luminosity of Xl imoressive Bu omgizal. l8" wive x 24" high. 


Pub. at $15.@. ently 2.98 
20—Ten Jspanress ?r ris. 


Reproduced faom the originals m the Pesropelinan Museum of Art. 
All the subtleties of shadie=e arf d ieste pastel sesuty of the 
full-color orisimels roprci=e+d = the minutest detail on large 
11" x 17" unkeeted smee-. “hese 1772 »o 19th cenmry prints in- 
clude Hokusms celebrate Great Wave Off Kanigozwe and other 
famous works >» Shu:she, Biresmge, H-runoba, et.. accompany- 


ing text by Alim Priest. Pt. ac $7.50. : 
7 a : ? Vow only 2.98 


107—Tamoyo: SEk-Scrser ?rint. 


| The dynamic intensity and estmordimay color-se se of Rufino 
Tamayo are well exempli e m ts rmapnificen: silkscreen repro- 
duction of hi amous Was melin But. 28” high x 22” wide. 
From the colee@ion of Eom Smal n 2xclusiv Marboro re- 
roduction. 
procucteon ex, 3.88 


99—Deges: Bcller:se n 3lwe. 


Incomparable sk-scmeen eqprudection of the cel brated Edgar 
Degas ballet fizxu-—. THis cesi: smetc. œ a young ballerina against 
a brilliant coksE blue baczg-orm he been perfec?y reproduced 
by America’s &mest si: k-semeem cmftsmer on a highwqual:ty hand- 
made stock. Tam superb “Seated Balbrisa'" measurs 24” x 183^ 


wide—ideal sme for framing Pub. a $7.56 miy 1.98 





917—Signs, Symbols and Signets. 
By Ernst Lehner. Over 1350 of the leading signs, symbols and 
seals developed through the ages. Includes Gods and deities, 
astrology, alchemy; magic, heraldry, monsters and imaginary figures. 
etc. Luxuriously printed, 9" x 12" volume. Pub. at $8.50. 

Oni, 4.98 


900—World Book of Modern Ballet. 


By John Martin, dance critic of the New York Times. Amer- 
ica's leading authority presents an informative and entertaining 
commentary on all the principal ballets, ballet companies, 
dancers, choreographers, and movements that have made ballet 
one of the notable arts of our time. The refreshingly critical text 
is complemented by 160 superb photographs, many in color. 


Pub. at $6.00. 2.98 
85—Klee: Silk-Screen Print. 


Fascinating reproduction of Klee's Harlequin. No matter how long 
you look at this 20" wide x 24" high painting, you will never tire 


of the bright colors and exciting design. Decorators recommend 
this print to add a note of brightness and life to any room. Pub. at 


$7.50. Only 1.98 
94—Degas Ballet Dancers. 


With startling authenticity, these 10 superb reproductions capture 
all the poetic imagination and delicate understanding of Degas’ 
prized ballet sketches. Each plate measures a fall 1773103" . . . 
each is printed on a color-tinted paper individually chosen for the 
particular subject. Frame them for your home—you'll find no finer 
portrayal of the ballet's rare grace and beauty! Pub. at $7.50. 


Only 2.98 






Now only 





Toulouse-Lautrec Posters. 


Huge 2315" wide x 3115" high full-color silk-screen reproduc- 
tions of Lautrec's most famous posters. Now you can view his 
bold scenes and vivid colors in the size in which they were 
meant to be seen. Here are all the colorful Parisian Dance Hall 
posters most prized by decorators—incomparable reproductions 
ideal for framing. 


21—Moulin Rouge. 
Pub. at $20.00. 


119—Divan Japonais. 
Pub. at $20.00. 


2.98 


Now only 


2.98 


Now only 


120—Troupe de Mlle. Eglantine. 


Pub. at $20.00. 


121—May Milton. 


Pub. at $20.00. 


2.98 


Now only 


2.98 


Now only 


122—May Belfort. 


Pub. at $20.00. REN 2.98 
126— ALL FIVE of these Toulouse-Lautrec silk-screen 
posters. Originally published at $100.00. 

13.88 


Very special 


388—Index of American Design. 


By Erwin O. Christensen. Fabulous 9" x 12" volume containing 378 
beautiful pictures (117 in full color) of American design sources. 


Explanatory text. Pub. at $15.00. Only 7.88 


103—Raoul Dufy: Boating on the River. 


A fresh, gay, witty, characteristic interpretation by the late lyricist 
of French art. “Boating” portrays a lovely summer day with all the 
charm that has made Dufy one of the most popular of French 
moderns. Extra-large 1834" high x 2314" wide reproduction. Pub. at 


$10.00. Only 1.98 
102— Picasso: Pierrot. 


This rare, full-face clown portrait by the contemporary master en- 
joys an unparalleled reputation among connoisseurs. His rich palette 
of glowing reds, yellows, greens and browns give this superb re- 
production a brilliant gem-like quality. 1834" wide by 2314" high. 


Pub. at $10.00. on, 1.98 
915—The Dance Has Manv Faces. 


Edited by Walter Sorell. An extraordinary series of twenty-nine 
essays that cover all phases of the dance—history, choreography, 
music, scenic design, ethnologic aspects, dance creation, dance aes- 
thetics, etc. Written by a cross-section of famous American and 
foreign dance experts. 30 illustrations of dance sketches, costume 
designs, dancers, scenery, choreographic notations, etc. Pub. at 


aan Only 2.98 
806—Alice in Wonderland & Through the 
Looking Glass. ° 


By Lewis Carroll. Two handsome volumes with the famous Tenniel 
illustrations colored by Fritz Kredel. Slip case. Pub. at $5.00. 


Only ] .98 





922—Voices of Silence. 


By Andre Mal-aux. Trans. by Stewart Gilbert. *Malraux's his- 
tory of art is not simply one of his best productions but perhaps 
one of tae really great books of our time."—Edmund Wilson. 
672 pages, bo-ed. lllus. with 15 full-color plates and 450 in 


black amd whi:e. Delivery early November. 


22.50 


Special Pre-Publication Price 





volume. Pzb. at $10.00. 


913—Art School Self-Taught. 


By Matlack Price & A. Thornton Bishop. Virtually a 3-year art 
school cou-se in one gigantic 744” x 1014” volume. Begins with 
an appreciation of Fine Art—extensively covers advertising art, 
photography, paekaging design, interior decoration, fashion art, 
etc. 448 pazes. Complete index and extensive bibliography. 

Pub. ct $12.00. Only 4.88 


aaa 


170—American Painting. 

By Virgil Barker. Vast in scope, illustrated with 100 fine repro- 
ductions, this beautiful volume covers the history of painting 
in our coantry “rom its origins in the 17th century to the splen- 
did modern figures of Homer, Eakins and Ryder. Over 708 
pages. 7” x10” Published at $12.50 5.88 


5.88 


Only 


Only 





171—The Book of American Clocks. 


By Brooks Palmer. The novice collector of antiques as well as the 
expert horalogist will take endless pleasure in this fine panorama 
of American clocks and watches. More than 300 illustrations. 
7T34"xl015". Pub. at $10.00. Only 4.88 


101—Modicliani: Bride and Groom. 


Every brusa stroxe is evident in this magnificent full-color 19” 
wide x 24” high reproduction of Modigliani’s distinctive portrait 
of two lovers. Tae perfect conversation-piece for that important 
wall in your home. Pub. at $10.00. Now only 1,98 
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Coming auctions 





Old and modern prints 


Part II of the sale of etchings, en- 
gravings and lithographs, the prop- 
erty of the Kleemann Galleries, New 
York, will be held at Parke-Bernet 
on October 15, after exhibition from 
October 6. Ranging from the fif- 
teenth century to the present, the 
collection will include such names as 
Dürer, Rembrandt and Schongauer; 
two first-state portraits by Van Dyck; 
a small group of Zorn etchings; and 
some woodcuts after Pieter Brueghel 
the Elder. Among the moderns are 
posters and smaller subjects by Lau- 
trec; two important Rouault books; 
an extensive group of Kathe Kollwitz 
etchings and lithographs; Picasso 
etchings and  drypoints; graphic 
works by Dufy, Daumier, Forain, 
Seymour Haden and others. 


Miscellaneous paintings 


Paintings and drawings of various 
schools, from the estate of the late 
Albert K. Schneider and other own- 
ers, will be sold at Parke-Bernet on 
October 14, after being on view from 
October 10. Included are a vivid Van 
Dyck portrait of a lady; Lady Ham- 
ilton and Mrs. Strickland, both by 
Romney; a Hoppner; Portrait of a 
British Chief Justice, 1828, by George 
Chinnery; and a portrait of a child 
ascribed to Goya. Other names in- 
cluded are Henner, Adolf Schreyer, 
Bouguereau and Ziem. Corot is rep- 
resented with Ville d'Avray, and 
Americans include Inness, Blakelock 
and Ryder. 


Kelekian sale 


Part I of the renowned Kelekian 
Collection of antique brocades, vel- 
vets and embroideries, together with 
other Near Eastern and ancient art 
objects, will go under the hammer 
at Parke-Bernet on October 21, 22 
and 23 after being on view from 





October 17. Begun in Constantinople 
before 1890 by -he late Dikran Kele- 
kian, and variously shown in whole 
or in part at ta» Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in 1893, the Musée des Arte 
Décoratifs in Fzris in 1907, at the 
Sesquicentennial Exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Museum in 1926 and 
again at the Metropolitan in 1944, 
the collection -s especially rich in 
Venetian and Near Eastern textiles. 
This sale, which represents the 
liquidation of s ittle more than half 
of the collectior, will include, besides 
the textiles, sxteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century Oriental rugs, Brus- 
sels and other tapestries, Egyptian 
and Coptic art, Greek and Roman 
sculpture, Ne:: Eastern pottery, 
ancient glass, Persian and Indian 
miniatures, Romanesque and Gothic 
sculpture, Ital:m and Renaissance 
furniture and a few examples "f 
stained glass. 

Ameng innumerable Near Eastern 
and Occidental <abrics, Venetian fif- 
teenth- and sixteenth-century velvets 
and cloths of zld with ogival and 
floral designs are outstanding. No- 
table among & group of sixteenth- 
century Asia Minor velvets is a wine- 
red velvet voided in white with large 
medallions enc»sing silver floral mo- 
tifs. Included also in the collection 
are Turkish sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century Eroussa brocade pan- 
els; seventeen h-century Greek ec- 
clesiastical brc-ades, notably a rare 
cloth of gold aad silver with all-over 
pattern of cherub heads; Florentine 
and other [talzn voided velvets of 
the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries, 
including a rumber of chasubles 
and other ecclesiastical vestments; 
Spanish cloths of gold and silver; 
and a scattering of French, Polish 
and Levantine eighteenth-century €k: 
[Continued on page 62] 





Egypto-Perse relief, 27th-30th Dynasty [left] and Alexan- 
drian Dionysaic group, 2nd-3rd century s.c. are both in 
the Kelekian sale coming to Parke-Bernet, October 21-23. 
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; You may now order the new 1954 


ARTI yews ANNUAL 


coming on October 31, 1955 
at the special pre-publication discount 


Here ar= ony a few cf the outscanding features that 
will mak= the coming ANNUAL ar important art event: 


“FOOLING TH: EYE—The picture makers of Hollywood nowadays strug- 
gling for mew sens2tierms are mot the fist ones in history to try to make the 
two dimessons-of peeter-al mages seem -hree-dimensional. Here is a survey 
of the hiwery, the ideas, tbe triumph. snd the amusing trifles of the two 
thousand sear cory -f ilusiorism in art. Its traditions and important mani- 
festations im ar aad s-caitec&ure ere *xamined by Fabrizio Clerici, distin- 
guished Belin painter, archivect and scaolar. Sixteen full-color pages and 
scores of moncchrome reproductiens illustrate this fascinating subject. 


VUILLABD)—The - of this great “pure painter" at the turn of the last 
century is re-evalm=d by Aneré Chastel. of the Sorbonne, as the important 
loan exhicXion of kes werk is being sent to American museums. Illustrated 
with sixte«z full colorplates. 


MIRO —HEz fa-civL witty ard profowndly influential style is for the first 
time related tc it seurces ia mature and art history—by James Johnson 
Sweeney, authcity =n modem art. IBustrated with many color reproduc- 





adipe 


212 pages (1234 by 915 inches) —FORTY plates in full-color— 


tions of Ès p in-iezs featuring a double-page color reproduction of a 
over 190 other illustrations—bound in extra heavy covers. 


picture made especislbe for this ARTNEWS ANNUAL). 


«J ERMEBR—The first modern critique to evaluate the art of one of the 
most enigeasti. -omes: and greatest pzinters of all times—by Lawrence 
Gowing, psiste- sm» Prefessoc ef Art at King’s College, University of Dur- 
ham. Fiv- amgeifees! celomlates and numerous detail reproductions. 





Note: As an ARTNeEws subscriber, you have the privilege of 
ordering up to six copies of this famous yearbook at only $2.50 
per copy. (The regular retail price is $3.50—or 28% higher.) 
ART NEWS @F THe YEAR— The avthoritative, invaluable, fully illus- Use the coupon below to insure reserving your order. 


trated su-«nin am — a! the art events of the 1953 season. 





Use this counoa f you are NOT now a subscriber 


to ordez the caming ANNUAL 


To AR Tweve, 6 Madi-om Ave, New York 21, N. Y. 


[] Enter my new subscriptoa to AR” News (ten monthly issues includ- 
ing the p54 ANNIS. 531. fer which I enclose $9.50. 


[] I wisk-o ome — EE 
ANNUAL a: ©.59 zer copy, for whidh I enclose $ 


additions cep-s te s subserber.) 
IF YOU SSSI THE CEERENT 4NNUAL, ORDER BELOW 


A limited somber of eon -s of the 1.53 ANNU —featuring Rembrandt, The Fauves, Andre 
hy Malraux's Emasine-: Sealpture Museum and Ingres—are available at only $2.50 when 
ordered togemuer wh the 1954 ANNJAL (subject to prior sale). 


[] Include € copy »í tue 7923 ANNMU_L [] I enclose $2.50 additional. 
(P ease merck tems desced.) Total enclosed $ 


acditional copies of the coming 1954 
. (Limit: 5 


Mass EL Io c0 5 MESSIS s 


SOM QA Oe T CENE RS | Sa es 


Qe X. uu. Nerone State 
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Use this coupon if you ARE now a subscriber 


to order the coming ANNUAL 


To ARTNEws, 654 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


[] Include the 1954 ANNUAL in my current yearly subscription at the 
pre-publication price to subscribers of only $2.50, which I enclose. 


[]TI4ishto ordér 21.7 3$. 4 
ANNUAL at $2.50 per copy, for which I enclose $ 


additional copies to a subscriber.) 
IF YOU MISSED THE CURRENT ANNUAL, ORDER BELOW 


A limited number of copies of the 1953 ANNUAL—featuring Rembrandt, The Fauves, Andre 
Malraux’s Imaginary Sculpture Museum and Ingres—are available at only $2.50 when 
ordered together with the 1954 ANNUAL (sabject to prior sale). 


C] Include a copy of the 1953 ANNUAL [C] I enclose $2.50 additional. 
(Please check items desired.) Total enclosed $____________ “ 


additional copies of the coming 1954 
. (Limit: 5 


Name. = a 
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City o ucro ca Ae S EOM State 





EW YORK 21 


ublic CLuction. Sales 
APPRAISAL | FOR TAX AND OTHER PURPOSES 


| OTHER PAINTINGS | 


| Property " mE f . NEAR EASTERN ART 
des B i oe. dé Estate of the Late | Including the Celebrated Collection of 
TAE. EBERT K: SCHNEIDER | ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
AND OTHER OWNERS i | 
Antiquities « Medieval and 


Renaissance Art 


AVI-XVII century Cutan rugs: Brussels ud E 
other tapestries; Egyptian and Coptic art. Greek M 
| | and Roman sculpture; Near Eastern pottery: ancient Wo 
Dres Blakelock, Ryder n ies artists | glass; Romanesque and Gothic sculptures: Italian 
2x | | Renaissance furniture and stained glass, etc. 


| Mustrated pe 756 | Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 


a 


rv Sale October 15 at 8 p. m. Do Sale (October 28 at 8 p.m. 


'CHINGS + ENGRAVINGS + LITHOS | OLD MASTERS « XIX CENTURY WORKS — [| 


" By Old and Modern Masters | l including a very important Giovanni Belini 
. Part H — Property of | . Madonna and Child 


| — KLEEMANN GALLERIES - : FROM VARIOUS OWNERS 
Illustrated. Catalogue 50¢ | Illustrated Catalogue 756 


ON EXHIBITION FROM OCTOBER 6 I ON EXHIBITION FROM OCTOBER 24 
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ibition, organized by the Smith- 
ur from the Morgan Library, 
mented with a group of works 


TON management with a bold um on a touchy 
astitutions have sidestepped— 

: evember). One man's taste will 
card. mc: a cross-section of what most people think 
Twthe soring, a. complementary show of Ameri- 


Nocern Art will demonstrate its modernity 
a amc s a quite properly is on the 
y which comes to New York in 
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reconverted Dale mansion and celebrates the sev it 
versary of his firm with. an exhilfition of f his, own. ol 


The coming season, 1953-5 54 


Only by summer will this museum T up to the 1950's in. a 
major shew—a Lipchitz retrospective. The Whitney will tu n. | 
galleries over to George Grosz (Februarz), with emphas on. 
his American period; in the summer it will reunite. two Bos- 





tonian wunderkinder, Hyman Bloom and ack Levine, (Bloom’ $ 


recent paintings will make a pre-retrospective bow at Du acher 
in May; Levine's, at the new Alan Gallery in November.) | ae 

The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, continues its bead 
of full-dress exhibitions for Connecticut artists—it started. with 
Albers; coming up are Gabo and Calder (November) and E 
Sage and Yves Tanguy (spring). l | 

If anyone’s nerves should be exacerbated by this program, 
they might be assuaged in a Whistle-, Czssatt, Sargent exhibi- 
tion, planned jointly for the Metropolitan and the Chicago Art 
Institute; Jamesian manners will prevail. | 

Museum activity is increasing in the fields of design—a abr 
ironic balance to the somnolent departments of painting and 
sculpture. The Modern Museum continues its Chicago-New 
York axis in collaboration with the Merchandise Mart. In Rich- 





mond, the Virginia Museum will open aa extensive survey of o 


Scandinavian design (January); Brocklyr concentrates on “De- 
signer-Craftsmen, U.S.A." (November); the Institute of Con- 
temporary Arts offers Kepes and Penti {March}. One of the 
few (forcibly) non-circulating exhib: itions of the year will be 
the Museum of Modern Art's J apanese hcuse; to be built in its 
sculpture garden by May. 

A final challenge to curators, collectors aud the curious is a 
didactic exhibition of forgeries, titled “True or False,” which 
originated in Holland and opens this month at the Corning 
Museum, then tours the country, stopping in New York. at 
Wildenstein in January. Also in Ja anuary, -he Brooklyn Museum 
will air its opinion on this pouchy subject in a | show called 
“Take Care.” 


Perhaps because the New York galleries have to think in 





order to exist, their lively pace continues. Emphasis once more " 
is on modernity, even in Wildenstein's ma or AineteesiUi-contary ee 


show, which will be devoted to Pointillisra (November). 

Coming from Europe are the latest works by Picasso and Arp 
(Curt Valentin), Miro (Pierre Matisse), Picabia (Rose Fried) 
as well as paintings by Mondrian g anis) and Soutine (Perls). 
Francis Bacon, the most-discussed. British painter, will have an 
American debut (Durlacher), and Vieza da Silva, a long- 
delayed return to New York (Cadby-Bi-ch). Easterners will 
have their first look at Burri, Roman doctor-collagist (Stable) 
who made his initial U.S. appearance in Chicago at the Frumkin 
Gallery last season; this year Frumkin presents the French 
sculptress Germaine Richier. | 

As for the Americans, they will be as active as ever. Plans 
are already set for exhibitions of Morgan Russell (a memorial 
show, at Rose Fried), Stuart Davis (his arst one man show in 
almost a decade, at Downtown), Andrew Wyeth (a retrospective, 
at Knoedler), Lee Gatch (Borgenicht), Pollock (Janis), Cad- 
mus (drawings, at Midtown), Jeanne Reynal (Stable), Kantor 


(Rehn), Peggy Bacon (Kraushaar), Kline (Egan) and the old. | m d 


master, John Marin (Downtown). i 
Finally, one of the most interesting exhibitions. of th 
will open when Paul Rosenberg. moves his gallery 
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By Bernard Berenson 


Italian 
illumination 


St. Mark from a Greek lectionary, 11 
inches high, written in South Italy, 1299. 





Illuminated manuscripts are not easily accessible to the public 
and for good reasons. 

Most of them are still in codices and can be shown only two 
pages at a time. There is no other way unless the leaves are ex- 
tracted and exhibited separately. This is not recommendable, as 
it takes away from their character as book illustration and be- 
sides makes them liable either to lose or change color or to 
fade away from permanent exposure to the light. Moreover, 
many of them are too fragile. Indeed, so fragile that most keep- 
ers of illuminated manuscripts would prefer to keep them like 
houris in a harem. Not infrequently they bar access to their 
treasures by exacting from the common art lover a written 
declaration of where and when he means to publish the manu- 


scripts he wishes simply to look at. The only compromise is 


to show them as best one can under glass, and them only for a 
short time. 

In the North, in Germany and France and England, so little 
panel painting prior to the fifteenth century remains, while 
murals are not only rare but reduced to a scarcely legible state, 
that their illuminations take on great importance fcr the study 
of the visual arts as well as for their enjoyment. In Haly, on the 
contrary, frescoes, altarpieces and panels of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries exist in such abundamce, and so 
clearly take the lead, that the question about who were the 
creative artists, the illuminators or the panel paincers, cannot 
arise. Even the illuminators of Monte Cassino are put in the 
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The season opens with a sumptuous show 
of the Italian manuscripts 


in the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York 


Temperance, a woman mixing water with wine, 
from a Tarot card painted by Antonio Cicognara 
for a member of the ruling Visconti-Sforza family in 


Milan, mid-15th certury (reproduced actual size). 
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Enlercen=nt ef pages ram the Hours of the Virgin of Cardi- 
nal Alessencr> Fames, illuminated by Giulio Clovio, 1546. 


shale by whee we see on the walls of neighboring Sant'Angelo 
in Forms. 

© we mau" ne expect to fiad in Italy gorgeously decorated 
and illuminat=c -ocicss. like the famous “golden” ones pro- 
duced fer - Coroamgian ani Ottonian courts, nor anything 
cor-espoad ne te the wor« of the later Burgundian and Parisian 
ateliers, mor sn» gerits among iluminators like Fouquet. Only 


[17 


in the “age a£ the ty-ants.” that is to say in the later decades of 
the four eeat- cemtury and in the earlier ones of the fifteenth, 
the couts œ M lar, Ferrara and Mantua would not remain 
behind the Fren«a and did produce the splendid over-detailed 
Vimenti arc Este anc Gonzaga codices. 


Fouqwet | lvin-tions are already miniature pictures rather 
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The Nativity, Florentine, ca. 1375, attributed to Spinel- 
lo Aretino (2275 inches high) ; note the marginal scenes. 





The initial O formed by an interlace by an 11th- 
century Beneventan illuminator; 14 inches high. 


Drawing of Naples showing the re- 
turn of Ferdinand II after the defeat 
of the French in 1495; 15 i&ches high. 


than page decoration. So are those of Girolamo de Cremona and 
Liberale da Verona, his closest Italian competitors, together 
with Florentines like Francesco del Chierico, Attavante and 
Gherardo. 

The specific art of adorning a page reached high levels in 
the Tuscan trecento with masters like the painter of the Vatican 
Codice di San Giorgio, with Lippo Vanni. and witk the author of 
the pages seen in this exhibition who is so close to Spinello 
Aretino at his best that they may well be by him [left]. 

Students of manuscripts live in a world apart and have de- 
veloped a vocabulary, a phraseology and nomenc ature, a mode 
of reference by number which outsiders cannot easily follow. At 
the same time their values and enthusiasm are of a very special 
kind. For them, the script, the calendars, the names and dates 
of the prelates and lords who ordered manuscripts have taken 
on an interest and importance amply justified bw the aid and 
comfort these pursuits give to liturgists and to stucents of church 
and lay history. 

The current exhibition of manuscripts at the Morgan Library 
is not for them, but for dilettantes, amateurs, lovers of art and 
of the delight art gives. They will enjoy these fescinating illu- 
minations not only for their style and their design but perhaps 
above all for their glorious genuine color unaltered by the tear 
and wear of centuries. I could wish that seas aad oceans did 
not separate me from the noble precincts of the Library where, 
with the help of memory and photographs, I caa but imagine 
them instead of taking pleasure in their actuality. 

To one conditioned like me, the following illuminations from 
Italian manuscripts in the exhibition are the mere attractive: 
The leaves, probably from the hand [Continued on page 63] 
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Florentine. ca. 1320: 


The Blessed Gerardo Soliciting Alms 


One of five scenes recently identified as incidents from the 
life of the Blessed Gerardo da Villamagna, it strengthens 
the attribution of this group of illuminations to Pacino di 
Bonaguida's atelier, near Florence, in the early fourteenth 
century. The heroically proportioned figures and clarity 
of composition relates the picture to Early Renaissance 
panels and architectural decorations and its bright colors 


show how these must originally have looked (95% inches high.) 


Cosimo Tura: 


Eleanor of Aragon. 1473 


The Duchess of Ferrarra, wife of Ercole I of Este, receives 
a golden wand from a celestial hand in this book which was 
to instruct her in reigning and ruling. The cate 1473 is 
the year of her marriage, when she was twenty-three years 


old. The ascription to Tura is by Berenson. 9% inches high.) 
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By Kenneth Rexroth 


Fernand Léger: master mechanic 


A poet discovers the specific French genius in the 


Leger retrespective of over 100 pictures 


whick spans ct the Museum of Modern Art, New York 


S the faithful Marmon or Velie, that's been in the 
family fer geterations, breaks down in the hills above Figeac, 
end you sozst inte town aad a helpful routier gives you a push 
mto the ene zaraze. Does the mechanic tell you to get rid of 
that pee ef junk? Does he look in vain through his strictly 
up-to-date rx tor manual? Does he tell you he can’t fix it? 
He does nc. He whistles through his teeth, rolls a cigarette, 
ther asks you wistfully for an American cigarette, lights it with 
profuse shanks, epens the hood, detaches the dodecahedron 
pelymerizer fom the reciprocating cam, smiles brightly, says, 
“Ah, n° seeu. eest la bonne chance, ce west rien," and proceeds 
to make another one, better than the first, using no manuals 
cf amy kiad end enly pliers and a file. 

Tem sre mot ffty million mechanics like him, but there are 
a consmie-able number and if it wasn't for them France would 
ret be in ex —ence today, and would certainly not have survived 
the yeers siase 1870. Léger is one of them. He is the man who 
knows wha! ə de when it breaks, the man who can always 
make E go. 

Ate- tae zst painting of his apprentice days, he is always 
complete; compe<ent to the task at hand. He knows what he 
wants o de. 2nd he does it with a machinist’s efficiency. It is 
pes= bl thet the tasks hs has set himself are not the most 
cemplex n the hstory of painting, but each one is conceived 
with cemolet- clarity and economy and finished with neatness 
amd dispetch In fact, it might well be said that Léger’s direct- 
ness has by-passed all those problems of modern painting which 
are not-immeciately demonstrable as admitting a simple, rational 
solutiom, a xsnipulative rather than a mentalistic, verbal, ex- 
pressive 59] ten. +t should not be forgotten, in these days when 
Hus:er, Ge &ezer and Scheler rule the café terraces, that this 
wed te be callec the specific French genius. And for that 
matter. ewer -3e »agarre of St. Germain is only a formalistic 


OPPOSITE MBOV= Neon ewicrs, dissociatec from the linear, 
storytellim: themes. shee out their own spatial levels in 
Léger's 1*43 Foma- ui Butterflies (3a:denberg Gallery). 


OPPOSITE BZLOW h= sr--ts iret major canvas, Nudes in 
the Fores, 1909-1), link= him to Cézanae in a dispassionate 
exploration of soli space unlize Cubist analysis of transpar- 
encies (Mijksrmuseum Eswler-Müller, Otterlo, Netherlands). 





and tedescan elaboration of attitudes always held in Puteaux 
or St. Denis. 

The matter-of-fact competence in the face of life’s problems 
which the French common man has always had, must have or 
go under, did not need a name from the International Set. 
Everybody in France who doesn't own five pairs of shoes has - 
always been Existentialist. And so, f they want him, Léger is 
an existentialist painter. An existentzalist of the means at hand. 
An existentialist without capital E. Such were the men of the 
seventeenth century, who made the “rench spirit out of mathe- 
matical models and devices for tracing complex curves, over 


Léger at work in his Paris stadic, wearing his favorite 


jacket, a gift from Alexander Calder (photo by S. Roth). 
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Fernand Leger continued 


which the countesses and courtesans swooned in the salons. 
Such was Racine, expert campanologist of the heart strings, 
supremely efficient tear jerker. Such was Rimbaud, the child 
who applied to decadence the efficiency of a future gun-runner. 

We often forget that of the major Cubists, only Braque and 
Léger are French. Between them they divide the Gallic utterance 
of Cubism, soft and hard, feminine and masculine, ingenious 








and manipulative, the midinette and the méchanicien, the chef Tugboats on the Seine fascinated Léger by their bulk ane 
and the peasant. The rest of Cubism is international, megalo- motion: this is a 1923 version of the theme, The Great Tuz. 
politan, except for Picasso's Black Spain of blood and sand. 
This is not idle impressionist, exhortative criticism. The qual- 
ities which I have mentioned literally overwhelm you in Léger's 
comprehensive show (which opens in New York, Oct. 21, at the 
Museum of Modern Art). In room after room the vast paintings 
take possession of you. You feel like a character in science 
fiction, a spectator at a congress of intelligent outsized instru- 


ments of precision. There is nothing abstract about these pic- 


A long series of watercolor and oil studies culnmmated in 
this epochal depiction of the symbols of The Cay, 1919. 
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radoxically nsstal;iae for rvstie Egend, Léger saw Adam 





d Eve as arcsetypes of a modermw urban couple; 1935.39. 


a 


mres. They ane po-traits of things, of a man and of a people. 

A ot of nensen e, very plastic, has been written and said 
z»ouf Léger, mot east of all by himself. Nothing illustrates 
the fertuitous character of most critical “modern” seeing than 
the way im which ae hes been invested, and has been able to 
garb himseli, wt the whole panoply’ of the contemporary 
terme! sevolutson. er revolutions. Léger is one of the few artists 
ift whe still talks about Passéistes, Renaissance servility to 
^atuse, “phetogmphic realism," the Greeks who could only 
“py anatomy. Aetually, he is not a modern painter at all in the 
termel sesse, bu: a men sf the Renaissance, a composer of 
e»jec-s im vepresertational space, and a Greek of the Greeks, 
© at east a Romar of the Remans—a painter of isolated human 
anche-y pes. 

It shows in lis it paintings: a portrait of his uncle, modeled 
up frem a shallow, determinate background with broken color, 
F:ssa-ro applied t». arrire; a Corsican landscape, ocher houses 
and Exme-werte teees pied up on a hillside like fruit heaped 
en a plater and s-en from above (a problem and a solution 
whick were to sati fy Waroquier for a lifetime). In both pic- 
tares the technique is taat of an apprentice, but for all that, 
Leger is periectly sure of himself, even in his mistakes, and 
tee surfaces are certainly modeled. When the uncle was new 
end the celors b-ight, be mast have more than popped out of 
tee peture. 

The next pocteres are im what is often called the African 
perioe ef Cubism, and it is at this point only that Léger 
astua ly jems Picasso end Braque. Nudes in the Forest is a 
minuly paimed Erge canvas completely filled with cubes, 
tubes cylimders anc cones of gun-metal blue. It takes Cézanne's 
iun-tiem literaly. The forms of nature are reduced to their 
c-om-tresi elemens. Bet the elements are represented literally. 
Taere is mo ambi.aty, mo interplay of forms. Compare it with 
Fecala'« Swere cu Printen-ps—probably the best picture any 
— them predimec ia this period (the Picassos and Braques are 
wery lisagrees»ie produ-ticns)—and you will see immediately 
what | mean. In tae Picabia, a blaze of scarlet planes does 
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The action of a split second is welded into pipe-like, inter- 
locked forms in Léger's 1945 version of the Chinese Juggler. 


define the dancers, but no plane stays in place, all weave back 
and forth, facets first of one form shaped by the attention, 
then of another. The Léger begins in Mantegna and ends in 
Wyndham Lewis, and never touches the world of Cubism at all. 

Similarly in the heroic age of Cubism, the analytical period, 
only the appearance of the pairtings of the other Cubists is 
echoed. The picture surface is completely fragmented into a 
flicker of values. But the flicker is net the result of the trans- 
parencies, interpenetrations and plastic punning of the guitar 
players and portraits of Bass’ ale and Le Journal, there is no 
attempt to create a saturation of space; it is simply filled with 
a lot of little sharply rounded objects. Incidentally, the catalogue 
says that the portrait of his uncle is the only representation of 
an actual person known in Léger’s oeuvre. If these are not 
portraits, what are they? One is certainly Carco, the woman 
might be a caricature of Collette of those days, the other face 
is a masterpiece of portraiture: the grin, sardonic and jolly, 
even a little tipsy, is the sort of thing you find in self-portraits 
—but I think Léger had a moustache then. 

All the paintings of the analytieal period have the same char- 
acter. The space is filled up, rather than saturated. The planes 
all stay in one place, the forms are sharply modeled, the 
“Cubism” itself is merely a geometrical schematization. This 
is a kind of popular Cubism, a mechanic’s idea of what the 
problem was. As such, it was far more successful than Picasso, 
Braque, Metzinger or Gleizes with the public, at least the public 
of artists around the world. It spread to Italy to the Cubo- 
Futurists, to Russia, to Chicego, to England. At its worst it 
died over the mirrors of a thousand Bar-Modernes in the post- 
war-I world. 

Léger's highly articulate remarks about his intentions in these 
days are very misleading. Of JF oman in Blue he says: “I 
obtained rectangles of pure blue and pure red in painting the 
Woman in Blue.” So? Raphael obtained triangles of the same 
colors in the Madonna of the Meadow. Both painters modeled 
their forms in the same way, and Léger to the contrary, Passéiste 
and Modernist, for the same ends, “Continued on page 64] 





By V. W. van Gogh 


Theo van Gogh without Vincent 


Coming from Holland for a major U.S. tour, and opening this 
month at the City Art Museum, St. Louis, is a large Van Gogh 
exhibition. An important section is lent by the painter's nephew, 
author of the following essay which sheds new light on the 
sympathetic nature and creative insight of the writer's father, 
Vincent's beloved brother Theo. He is revealed as a most astute 


connoisseur and patron of all the aspects of contemporary art. 


« 
A. expert who owns a collection of paintings and engrav- 
ings,” was the French critic Albert Aurier’s description of Theo 
«an Gogh in a letter of November 29, 1888. He was not refer- 
ring to paintings by Vincent, who was then at Arles, but rather 
to the large group of works by other artists which Theo had 
acquired through the years. From this collection, over one hun- 
dred items were recently selected for exhibition in Holland, as 
part of the hundredth anniversary celebration of Vincent’s birth. 
The exhibition confronts us with paintings, drawings and 
prints, amassed with judgment and cultivated taste. Famous 
names and high prices never motivated his selections. In his 
early years Theo’s salary did not allow him to spend much. 


Later, the necessity of supporting Vincent limited his purchases. 





Lautrec’s Young Girl Seated at a Table was bought when 
Theo and Vincent were living togetherein Paris in 1886-88. 








- 


Theo zan Gogh sketche 
by Meyer de Faan, 1889. 
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Nor is the collection the result of a long lifetime, for Theo died 
at thirty-four. He owned most of his pictures before Vincen: 
joined him in Paris, and many of them are dedicated to Theo 
by the artists. When the two brothers were living together ir 
their apartment in the Rue Lepic, a number of additiens were 
made, notably Gauguin and ‘Lautrec. From that peried, too, 
date the few works with dedications to Vincent. 

Theo's collection shows how he, like Vincent, triec to free 
himself from the Dutch milieu, but in his own way. -e firs: 
bought watercolors and drawings by Dutch artists, like Je Bock, 
Mauve and Breitner, when he was with Goupil, the finm of art 
dealers in The Hague. In Paris he responded to more colorful 
and ‘freer spirits. He began with artists whom he fek related 


Theo owned five Monticellis, and Vincent ance wrote 


that he was most impressed by this particular bouque-. 





Theo's taste shows most surely in his purchases from relative- 
ly little-known artists, like Guillaumin's Self-Portrait, 1878. 


to bolead—Vignon. Jouve, Jeannin. Then he turned to bolder 


mem lks Monticelli He ended with a beautiful Lautrec and 


several L-auguins. 
Ir a æried when art flecrishes, there are many painters be- 
side th= great rames. Celebrities do not exist without having at 


thei sales a namber of good painters who never attain the very 


nigk=st marcs. Along with Lautrec and Gauguin, Theo owned 


wor-s — Manet Seurat, Reffaélli, Pissarro. But he also bought 


Guillaumin, Vignon, engravings by Lucien Pissarro and excel- 
lent works by men whose names are today known only to a few 
professionals—Gausson, Boggs, Bureau. 

There are no paintings in the -ollection by the men who were 
handled by Goupil. Theo was the dealer of Degas, and he intro- 
duced Pissarro, Monet and other Impressionists to the Paris 
public. Perhaps their prices were too high, or perhaps-it was 


considered unethical to buy pain-ings handled by the firm. (The 


Theo van Gogh continued 


Pissarro watercolor and the engraving may have been presents.) 


Goupil 

Theo van Gogh spent the eighteen years of his professional lice 
with the Goupil firm. Like Vincent, he was born in the village ef 
Zundert, on May 1, 1857. At sixteen, he was apprenticed to the 
Goupil branch in Brussels, from which his uncle, H. V. van 
Gogh, had retired because of ill health. His father was a clergy- 
man at Helvoirt. Theo's mother warned him in her letters about 
the evils of the big city—he was so young and living alone in a 
furnished room. The stay in Brussels lasted from January 6 ʻo 
November 4, 1873. Then he was transferred to The Hague, 
where he took the position his brother Vincent had occupied. 

The business at The Hague was founded by his uncle Vinceat 
as an artists' materials store. It had branched out to deal n 
paintings and reproductions. The latter activity provided tke 
main reason for the affiliation with Goupil of Paris, one of tke 
largest manufacturers of prints. After a few years, Theo weat 
to Paris and became head of one of the firm's three establisa- 
ments. There he exhibited contemporary artists and was active 
in introducing the Impressionists. 

The firm changed its name to Boussod and Valadon (Goupi"s 
sons-in-law) during Theo's time. In his store on the Bouleva-d 
Montmartre, paintings were handled in a street-level gallery. 
According to my uncle, Andries Bonger, who was Theo's friend, 
the mezzanine-floor in the rear was given over to the moderrs. 
Though this department was also a success, the heads of the 
firm disapproved and after Theo’s death they soon liquidated 
this stock of “worthless” paintings. 

Naturally the question of Theo’s establishing himself inde- 


By artists all but unknown today which Theo collected: 
Nude, drawing, by C. E. Jacques (1813-1894) and Portrait, 
1884, by L. Corosza, dedicated “souvenir e Th. van Gogh.” 





pendently often arose. His colleague at The Hague, H. C. 
Tersteeg, wrote him: “I am glad fer both of us that you 
unburdened yourself to me. I know from experience . . . and 
when reading your letter I remembered my ewn tales of woe." 
Tersteeg then wrote of his troubles with uncle Vircent, and 
continued: “Nevertheless it is a fine thing it came to an 
explosion with those gentlemen, and I congratulate you that 
you gave your opinion plainly. . . . In the long run, sur Dutch 
qualities counterbalance theirs. ‘Carry on’ is our motto, but 
especially take care not to engage in transactions Valedon could 
rightfully use as a weapon against you.” 

Hermann Schlittgen describes in his memoirs hew he met 
Theo in his gallery in the autumn in 1881. Suddenly one day, 
while walking with a friend along the Boulevard, -hey stood 
spellbound. In the window of a gallery across the way was a 
painting which seemed to light up the whole street. T: was the 
first Monet they had ever seen, and inside was an exhibition 
of his works. They returned again and again. A frierdly young 
attendant with blondish hair, who did not leok like a French- 
man, welcomed them. It was obvious that interest m modern 
art was small; the room was almost empty. The attendant 
asked if he could show them some of his brother’s pictures. He 
brought some unframed ones from another room, nd stood 
aside modestly, watching their reactions. He asked -heir opin- 
ions, which Schlittgen readily gave. Theo thanked taem, and 
took the pictures away. They learned much later wa» he was. 


Monticelli 


There are five Monticellis in Theo's collection. From St. 
Rémy, Vincent wrote to Albert Aurier to thank him for one of 





be fit amicis puolished en his works (Mercure de France, 
lan. 89 . and in this letter he discusses Monticelli: “He is, 
ws far as know, the only one who observes the coloring of 
hmge wia sich aa intensty. . . . If you would go to my 
se»ther's end see a certain bouquet of flowers—a bouquet of 
white, feegetame-not blue arc orange [see p. 24]—you would 
m-derstam- better what I want to say. . . . No other colorist 
^wmes as sreightly and directly from Delacroix. . . . His tem- 
ramen seems to de similer to the author of the Decameron, 
Secca cio- melancholy. inh&ppy, resigned, watching pass the 
X-asures ef the world amd the love-making of his time, analyz- 
mz them, 2e, the neglected man. The things you said about me 
could beter æ said of Morticelli, to whom I am indebted for 
mach. I aso swe much to Faul Gauguin, with whom I worked 
e some momhs m Arles end who, of course, I knew before 
zm Pazs." 


C augus. 

Tso likse Gauguin’s worz He owned a large Martinque 
pemtirg, a smaller cne and a pastel, as well as Brittany Round 
pm. 28 sad z piece of faienee. 

m Ins ^oces»rd to Gauguim’s letters (Grasset, 1946), Maurice 
»lingue exp sins aow the painter's dealers and friends left 
him ir tae laseh in the Mzrquesas. "The exploitation of the 
artist, ke ecencludes, “woald not have occurred had Van 
Gegh’s breather lived. One cen say that with the disappearance 
e| Thee, Cacguin saw his enly chance of [financial] success 
cone." 

Sauzum mentions his appreciation of Theo in several letters. 
He wmote ais wife ‘rom Tahiti in 1892: “If you had known 


Theo not only appreciated his progressive contemporaries, 


but evidently enjoyed the milder forms of academic art. 
Still-life with Fish by T. Ribot (1823-1891) and Flowers 
in a Vase by Jeannin (1841-1925) show that even in this 
unpropitious field, his selections were surprisingly sound. 





Van Gogh, you would have seen an earnest man devoted to the 
good cause. Had he not died like his brother, I would be out 
of difficulties.” In 1890, he wrote Emmanuel Bibesco, who 
wanted to handle his works: “The small drawings Van Gogh 
sold for me at Goupil's brought an average of 60 francs. And 
the lowest price paid for paintings was 300 francs. But with 
Van Gogh, people wanted them." He wrote to Daniel de Mon- 
fried: *Van Gogh alone knew how to sell and create customers; 
today no one knows how to attract the collector." 


Pissarro 

There is a fan-shaped watercolor by Pissarro in Theo's collec- 
tion, an engraving, with dedication, and some woodcuts by his 
son Lucien. Theo organized several shows of Pissarro’s work. 

September, 1887, Camille Pissarro wrote his son: “Things 
are picking up. . . . I received a letter from Theo van Gogh 
with 800 francs. He sold De Bellio my large painting, the light 
grey canvas (number 252) fer 500 francs. It is very little. 
Though it is not a brilliant deal, I am happy about it. ... Van 
Gogh wrote me he had to take in exchange a painting which 
will be difficult to sell. Really, the cellectors are very tough; 
they don't like to pay. But anyhow it is very kind of Van Gogh 
and it gets me somewhat out of the mud . . ." 

March, 1888, Lucien wrote his father: “Good news! Theo 
van Gogh sold your great canvas. La Cavée, to the same col- 
lector who bought the fan with the peints. And to replace it, 
he will take one of the pictures of the fields. He will send you 
the money soon. The Pillet sale has taken place. Theo van 
Gogh did not have the catalogue and does not know the results. 
He bought [for himself], through young Bernard, the drawing 





Theo van Gogh continued 


Seurat put up; it went cheaply, 16 or 26 francs; I do not 
remember exactly." 

The father replied: *I was very happy to receive the letter 
announcing that Theo van Gogh finally sold my landscape. But 
you did not mention the price. . . .” On March 15, there fol. 
lowed. *I have received the money from Theo van Gogh; it is 
300 francs. It is The Farmer's Houses that was sold . . . and 
to replace it he wants another of the same size—the fields with 
the white walls." On April 26, he added, “Within a week I hope 
to send three small paintings and a gouache to Theo van Gogh." 

In Pissarro's letters, we glimpse the struggle between Theo 
and the competing Durand-Ruel gallery. The latter »pened an 
exhibition of Renoir, Pissarro and Sisley in May, 1888. Monet 


did not participate because of his agreement with Theo. Durand 
. 





was furious and tried to get Pissarro to turn over his paintings: 


exclusively to him. Pissarro wrote that Durand caled Theo 
*this devil of a man." But the painter defended Theo who had 
both sold and intelligently appreciated his work. 

Pissarro's letter of September 4 speaks mostly about Theo. 
who had shown some of his pictures in The Hague. Fwo days 
later he wrote that Durand-Ruel did not want his goua-hes and 
that he would bring them to Theo. On September 9. he went 
to Goupil to see how his pictures looked there, and was very 
much pleased by the results, and by Theo's enthusiasm -or them. 

After Theo's death, Pissarro mentioned him freqtently, es- 
pecially in his bitter complaints about Durand-Ruel against 
whom Theo had been a counter-balance. On April 13. 1891, he 
wrote: “I am scarcely understood since the death of ““heo van 





Gozi. Hew vast & tae influente of someone who is convinced 
him elf!! And or May 1& 1891: “There was only Theo van 
Goz1 wh» cow 4d get them s» well accepted by the collectors." 


Theo cnd Berger 


In 3889 Thee m=rried Johanna Bonger, my mother. She was 
the siste- cf his —iend Andries Bonger, who mentioned him 
freguentE m his Etters to ais parents in Amsterdam. On April 
4, 1385, he weote “I spert the evening with my friend Van 
Gom, wao was stl] filled witk grief at his father's death. He 
is “ae most swumpmthetic person with whom I am intimate in 
Pass. Ia veleiers with o hers, he is charming. One cannot 
coreeive of mere excellent eompany." 

Qo July 18. £3... he explained their intention of visiting Lille, 


ee ilt 


Brittany Round, pastel, one of the most 
charming works Theo bought from Gau- 
guin. is entered in the artist's notebooks 
as: “Van Gog [sic], Arlésiennes (Mis- 
tral), 300 [francs]." Gauguin noted that 
Thee was “an earnest man, devoted to 
the good cause,” and considered him 
“the only one who knew how to sell 
[his works] and to create customers.” 


Bruges, Ghent and Antwerp, stopping off to see Theo’s family 
in Nuenen, before proceeding to Amsterdam. After the trip, he 
wrote: “Since our voyage, we have become more intimate 
friends than before. . . . I often visit him evenings to read 
and work together. So far, our Sunday mornings have been 
spent in the Louvre.” 

When Vincent came to Paris, Bonger wrote that he was not 
seeing Theo so much any more, for the brothers dined to- 
gether. June 23, he added: “Did I tell you that Van Gogh moved 
to Montmartre? They now have a great roomy apartment (at 
least for Paris) and their own householc. They have a house- 
keeper in optima forma.” A month later he added: “Thursday 
morning Theo returned. I am glad vou liked him. The longer 


one knows him, the more one learns [Continued on page 63] 
e 
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By Oliver La Farge 


George Catlin: Wild West witness 


Before starting a tour of Germany, newly clecned Catlins, 


unique records of American Indian life, 


are exhibited by the Smithsonian Institution, Washington " 


l was in 1832 that George Catlin abandoned the practice of 
law for the quest that became his life-work, to depict the per- 
sons and the customs of the American Indians before both the 
persons and the customs had vanished from this earth. His- 
torians, ethnographers and art lovers all have reason to be 
thankful for his undertaking. 

It was remarkable that he should have decided upor it. 
Catlin was not reared on the Eastern seaboard, where un- 
conquered Indians had long vanished and their real na-ure 
was forgotten, so that Fenimore Cooper's sentimental rot ceuld 
find acceptance. He grew up on the near-frontier of wesern 
Pennsylvania. His mother had for a time been held captive by 
hostile Indians. Frontiersmen as a whole considered the red 
men to be debased savages, worthy only of extermination. One 
would expect the son of a former captive of Indians to have a 
particularly low view of them, but his mother was great enough 
to instill in her son a different concept. He considered them 
noble, he regretted the end of their ways, that he clearly fore- 
saw, and he entertained these feelings, not in ignorant Roman- 
ticism, but with a realistic appreciation of the Indians’ common 
humanity. 

It was extraordinarily fortunate that such a man should have 
set out to draw and paint the wild, unconquered tribes wher he 
did. West of the Mississippi, they ranged the then-rich prairies 
of the Great Plains, grazing ground of the bison, all the way 
to the Rocky Mountains. A little over a century before Cetlin 
entered that country, the Spanish horses, straying from the 


George Catl r. (1796-1872), de- 


pastures about the settlements in New Mexico and California. 
and domesticated and traded out of Oregon by the Cayuse, 
the Palouse and the Nez Percés tribes, reached the Plains (the 
Dakotah Sioux first saw horses in 1722). At the same time, the 
pressure of the white men expanding their empire from the 
Atlantic coast was causing far-reaching dislocations among the 
nearer tribes. As the horse came up from the sa th and the 
west, such famous nations as the Sioux and the Kiowa first 
reached the locations that later they tried so herceally to de- 
fend against the white men. 

The advent of the horse brought about a social ard economic 
revolution. The Mandans and Osages, represented ia the present 
exhibition, had been touched by the civilizing inf wences that, 
for more than a thousand years, had seeped up om Mexico 
along the Mississippi Valley. They were succesful] farmers, 
living in settled villages. They supplemented fa-ming with 
hunting, and the advent of the horse meant that their hunting 
especially of the bison, became easier, more comfortable and 
enormously prosperous. 

These two, and several similar tribes, simply inereased their 
hunting and lived more richly. The Crows, neigh»ors of the 
Mandans, found the hunting so excellent that the» abandoned 
their farming entirely and moved permanently onc» the Great 
Plains. 

Farming is difficult and uncertain out on the Plais; extreme- 
ly difficult for people having only primitive tools The tribes 
there had had a meager life until the horses came. Suddenly 


Ball-Play of Women (detail) in the Prairie du Chien: they throw a 
bolo back and forth on sticks for prizes donated by laughing men. 
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they wese 3-3. They had all the meat, all the hides. all the 
bussskir, they cculd »ossibly mse. They wanted for nothing. 
Saddealy te tribes whose names became great in our history 
emerged as pewers. Tae Sioux League of the Dakotahs (some 
of some are saewn in -his collection), the Blackfeet, the Crows. 
the Che-erns. amd tae Arapahoes flourished and expanded 
thei- ter-iterxs. In the sorth, the Kiowas rose to new power. 
Thes ale a-quired mew neighbors when the hitherto lowly 
Comanches swing learned how to ride, came out of the Rocky 
Meuntaias. These two peoples had on their south and west the 
addsien.| -eourse əf the Spanish settlements and the seden- 
tary Ind.ars who wer subjec- to them. Mounted, the Kiowas 





Mah-to-he-ha, the Old Bear dressed up as a Medicine Man, 
helding his Mystery Pipes, preparing to visit a patient. 


raided into Mexico so deeply that they reached the land of 
parrots and monkeys, while the Comanches harried the villages 
and ranches centering upon Santa Fe. 

The tribes named, and many others, in varying degrees 
elaborated a common hunter’s culture. Food was so easily ob- 
tained as to leave men plenty of leisure Tipis, that had been 
small and cramped, became lofty, commodious and ever more 
and more finely adorned. The buckskin clothing was similarly 
enhanced. Rituals became richer and mere complex. Life was 
delightful. 

There was not much need for real warfare, since there was 
food and space for all. Serjous fighting did occur, but the 








Sha-ko-ka, "a very pretty and modest girl, twelve years of age 


with grey hair! peculiar to the Mandans,” observed Catlin 


Mah-to-toh-pa, the Four Bears, *second chief, but the favorite 
and popular man of the tribe," wrote Catlin. He is a Man- 
dan from the Upper Missouri River (now North Dakota). 
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George Catlin continued 


common pattern was a kind of intermittent, irregular warfare 
by mutual agreement, for the primary purpose of wirming honor. 
In this warfare, killing an enemy was by no means the major 
accomplishment, and shooting one at a distance, wif an arrow, 
or, later, a rifle, was no accomplishment at all, althoazh it might 
be a necessity. For an unarmed man to run up ard touch an 
armed enemy, with his hand or with the decorated »ole we call 
a coup stick, was far more admirable. Men were k lMed—if the 
game were not dangerous there would be no honor in it—but 
the Plains Indians did not turn deadly until the ever-savage, 
ever-aggressive white men forced them into desperate wars for 
survival. 

When Catlin came among them, the culture of the Plains 
Indians had enjoyed a hundred years of this pros>2rous elab- 
oration. Of the tribes included in this exhibitioa, only the 
Osages had been much disturbed by white men. The others 
had received the horses, a few Mountain Men came among them, 
at intervals they took hides and furs to one of the sew trading 
posts. Steel was replacing flint for knives, arrowheads and 
axes. Beadwork was added to the old method of decorating with 
dyed porcupine quills. There were metal cooking utensils, soft, 
woolen blankets, even a few fire-arms to be had. 

The contact these Indians had had with European culture 
had served only to strengthen and enrich their owr, which was 
at a climax. Twenty years later, with the annexa-on of New 
Mexico and the Far West, and the discovery cf g«ld in Cali- 
fornia, the white men were pressing hard upon them. Even 
before the Civil War, the old way of life had beer constricted 
and change was visible. After the Civil War, it led rapidly 
as the bison were killed off, the vast spaces pre-empted, the 
tribes broken one by one. The glory and the fun were ended, 
along with the prosperity, and the survivors set out on the long 
road of poverty, disease and frustration from whch they are 
only now emerging. 

Catlin went at his task with astonishing energy and persis- 
tence. In the end it took him from the Aleutian Isznds all the 
way to Argentina. Despite what would look like insarmountable 
difficulties, he carried the full equipment of a paia-er all over 
the wild and trackless Americas, and he sketchec everything. 
At intervals, he returned to his studio to develop his sasel paint- 
ings. 

In the introduction to his book, The North American Incians 
(which appeared in 1842), he laments that he was unable to 
finish more perfectly his formal canvases. We may ke glad that 
he did not, in that epoch when paintings were all too likely 
to be “finished” to death. It was a time, also, whem Euro»ean 
and American artists, condescending to portray members o: the 
more primitive, darker races, were inclined either e caricature 
them, or to make their subjects more acceptable by abolishing 
their racial characteristics. Equally were they inclined to medify 
native costumes to approximate more highly regarded, flowing, 
Neo-Classic models. Catlin shows [Continued om page 66] 


Carved and wrought 
in America, 
1750-1850 


For decades, the auction and antique circuits have been swamped 
with ea y Americana of neither aesthetic nor historic value. 
Tkis ments [te Oct. 17], in a welcome return to both these 
stendares, he Willard Galery brings to New York an assembly 
of Amenicea folk sculpture, representative of the more dynamic 
beginnings of a “Yankee” tradition. Provincial, forgotten 
artisans hamd-wrougat and carved these objects in rudimentary 
werkshoos. the vitality and cirectness of their techniques are 
comparable to those of modern sculptors like David Smith, 
whese sse sculpture is also exhibited at this gallery. Reflecting 
the Victoriem gravity of Quakers and colonists, the pieces were 
made tc be used: weathervanes, hunting decoys, ship figure- 
heals ("ce t» plecate superstitions than to decorate). But 
ther appez] t» modern eye:—beyond the clichés of rustic 
fuzctiormligm—1:es in the lucidity of their forms and the often 
Sumealmiie wit of their postures. The collection—including a 
group oc weathervame animals tracing the emergence of mass- 
prolucton mettieds—comes from the Stony Point Antique Shop 
in Stony Pint on the Hudson. When they are not on tour, those 
ires codisk. pigs and whales—once nosed into the wind on barn 
roozs—kanec there beside slender wood herons, a painted pine 
Deniel Webster and 2 wood decoy of a strange, extinct bird. F.c.M. 


[iseovered under a blacksmith’s shack on a Virginia plan- 
tetion, his Iro: Men (14 inches high) was probably wrought 
bw a slave from Africa. The rigid pose, derived from native 
isois. and the crude portrait head of a Southern colonel 
sagzest that the piece once figured in quasi-Voodoo rituals. 
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paints a picture 
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Thinned color, applied with a 2-inch house painter’s brush, 
drips into patterns marking the boundaries of the picture. 


L.. Mullican's Cannon of the Dragon “came into bing” dur- 
ing two or three unpremeditated minutes when the ^3nvas was 
transformed from immaculate surface to a suggestive image. 
That image—consisting of quickly brushed-in rectangles of a 
thinned turpentine solution with enough pigment added to give 
color without being opaque—was the seed, as i: were, encap- 
sulating the as yet unrealized potentiality of the painting which 
was to be. 

Mullican eschews preliminary painting, sketches or even ran- 
dom thoughts about a painting until it is actually ander way. 

In effect, his method entails controlling the development of a 
painting, but not planning its direction in advance. The direct 
attack on a new canvas, Mullican believes, increases the chances 
for quiet surprise, personal imagery and contemplative serenity 
—the qualities he seeks to attain in his painting. This medi- 
tative requirement, the key to Mullican's art, opposes the popu- 
lar effects of instantaneous shock, contrast, novelty or mometary 
excitement. 

To approach a canvas in the pristine state of minc Mullican 
finds necessary, he disengages himself from specific associations 
of any kind. If the painting is to emerge at all, cFances are 
it will do so during the moment of initial attack whea he brings 


Mullican mixes only three or four swatches of color at a 


— 


time for his painting, which now hangs on the studio wal 





- 


to t am rnccutirinsted frame of mind. Consequently he avoids 
such pre3nisa-v chores as cleenimg brushes, scraping down his 
palette ar secking up on pigments. If his brushes have not 
been cle ned anc are stiff, he will use a rag. If the rags are 
soil he mz dao paint on the canvas directly from the tube. 

This init! for Mullican, critical) period governs the devel- 
opment «{ ssch saceeeding step. If it produces what he senses 
to be a demitive statement, he can keep the painting "sure" 
fram beginaing te end. Then tae picture proceeds without hesi- 
tation, it e timate character predetermined, awaiting “discov- 
ery by he artist 

dewewer. as Mullican peints out, “one of the difficulties of 
pacing ac | paint is that ckamge is so rapid, the speed of 
commositer so quick. it is difficult to stop the painting from 
desteovime tse £ complicating itself beyond treatment. The dis- 
ciplime mecessery is often late in arriving for I am prone to 
let-the p-iming do as it wishes” 

With thee bazards in mind Mullican began Cannon of the 
Drazon 5y proop ng the 30-by50 stretched linen canvas against 
the wall 5f sis minuscule studic in West Los Angeles. Crouching 
on ke hee—& be dipped a 2-irch house painter’s brush in the 
thimeed umpertine solution and stroked the canvas with broad 


To st a ír-ss perspective on the expanding composition, 


he sea»et me works on the canvas upside down or sidewise. 





By Jules Langsner \ 


Photographs by I. Serisawa 


vertical and horizontal passages, allowing the solution to run 
into thread-like strings. 

The boundaries within which the painting would develop 
were now set. Certain areas, implanted during the initial attack, 
would remain unchanged. Others, it became apparent to Mulli- 
can as the painting unfolded, would serve as ground for the 
flat, unmodeled forms and the terrair of ridges that would give 
the painting its “character.” 

Character in a Mullican stems fron the artist's contemplative 
perception of, rather than active involvement with, the outer 
world. He seeks to create a new, self-sufficient visual order 
transcending the boundaries imposed by conventional time and 
space. The outside world is scrambled by Mullican to defy 


hemes err. ui 


The evolved basic structure presents swarms of darks con- 
gealed in two spiraling centers, brushed with thin yellow. 








Working a mixture of color and white to a pasty 
consistency [above], Mullican threads fine ridges 
down the surface of his canvas. He applies paint 
with a flexible knife made for spreading printer's ink. 


Mullican paints a picture coatinued 


identification, in contrast to his early landscapes with identifiable figures, 
creatures, architecture, a period profoundly influenced by the ar- of the 
American Indians. But Mullican never copied, nor so much as trarscribed 
their motifs. Instead, he found in the work of the Indian a comparable 
search for the essence of nature as formalized in their art. 

The subject matter—painting has subject matter for Mullican— "is 
a quicker than instant revelation." *I doubt if it is ever really seen,” he 
continues, “all we see is a record of what was left by the painter.” 

The initial statement that was developed in Cannon of the Dragon 
suggested a constellation of “darks,” patches of Van Dyck brown and 
Mars brown wheeled around a central vortex. Decisions on form and 
location of the dark patches proved an explosive process, a working 
from the center out, and back to the center again. Instantaneously im- 
provised, these patches required sufficient control to assure each frag- 
ment a secure function in the over-all composition. 

Composition for Mullican evolves through "similarity." Similarity of 
color, of form, of value and the minute complications of similar colors. 
values and forms. This principle results in paintings dominated Ey one 
coler—almost always an earth hue, or a yellow and, most recently. white. 
The surface content of his work also adheres to this principle—an even- 
ness cf tactile values. In other words, he seeks complete avoidence of 
contrast and shock, and in its place what he hopes will lead the spectator 
to meditative values, what Mullican poetically calls his “preference for 
the fall of rain without the lightning bolt.” 

He finds that a contemplative state favors natural light if he gives it 
visual substance. So Mullican does most of his painting during the middle 
of the day, to the accompaniment of music from his radio. Usually it is 
tuned to one of the Mexican stations in nearby Lower Californie: then 
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In the three stages of the work in progress [left], a vertical 


element is established and the composition enlarged to 


Lee Mullican: 


pusa against the edges of the canvas (50 by 30 inches). 


Maa» of the darks are erased, others added, and tiny ridges 
of aint gradually tie the whole together. The title re- 


Cannon of the Dragon, 1953 


mines us that Mullican is also a poet (Willard Gallery). 


he is umd sturbec by language distractions. the station breaks 
ead epmrmer-iils being in Spanish. words which do not intrude 
wwen hs sain. 

The da= patches of Cannon of the Dragon divided them- 
xlye imle twe rotating swarms, their fragmented forms locking 
end mter ockimg togetner. These swarms have yet to mean very 


macl te “atlican and are xs primary concern at his third try 


at the canvas. He now has a vignette sufficiently disturbing to 
propel him toward further exploration —a constellation of possi- 
bilities inviting attention. 

The problem, as Mullican saw it et this stage, was how to 
give emphasis to the entire surface rather than allowing the 
swarms agitating the center of the pæture to engulf the spec- 
tator in a swirling centrifuge. de Cortinued on page 66] 





By Jacmaes Viliou 


Jacques Villon: print-maker 


jacques liio emerges jor the first time as a major modern 
Gri-st ta fe exhibiien of over a hundred of his graphics, from 
PSI t ?€57]. at tae Museam of Modern Art. Brother of 
Dateis Merce! Duchamp and sculptor Raymond Duchamp- 
Filon, he s est kaown as a Cubist, but now the scope of 
his earier cortributions—related to both Intimism and Art 
Nouveœi— revealed. In thes essay, Villon gives his account 
o! "us aree- and the patlasophy of form he has evolved from it. 


Y. lve asked me for some notes on Jacques Villon: Print- 
mařer—leťt as try. 

V bile at seamdine school at the lycée of Rouen, I spent every 
Samday at my gramcfether’s house. He was the painter and 
prirt-m ker Emile Vicalle and today the plates for his etchings 


OPPOSITE PAGE One of walion’s most monumental early 
ewstatements: T ^e V elruet 5upe-ilie. equatint, 1899. 


Beth psychologica and pictorial strangeness mark ear- 
ty grachocs Like Ss'itaire, aquatint and etching, 1903. 


Self-portrait, drypoint, in Vil- 
lon’s cross-hatched style, 1935. 











Recent photograph of the 78- 
year-old artist at his press. 





Sixty years of etching: Emile Nicolle, 1891, the artist's 


grandfather and himself and engraver; and Lamps, 1951. 


are owned by the Chalcographie du Louvre. At an eæly age. 
| was accustomed to handling copper plates, to the madl of 
etching acid and the sound of melting varnish. 

In 1891 I made my first print. We were in the courtry aad 
I had neither ground nor mordant for biting the coppe-. | pre- 
pared my plate with melted candle wax and purcha ed acid 
at the pharmacists. I used the acid undiluted and tbe -esalt 
was catastrophic. I was obliged to begin all over agam. After 
some reflection I diluted the solution with water. The resvlt. 
an etched portrait of my father, was my first plate—s gned 
and dated Gaston Duchamp, 1891. My second print done in 
the same year) was a portrait of my grandfather Nic»lle |see 
above]. After that I did no more etching for several ye. rs. 

In Paris in 1899 I worked on the Rue Caulaincourt near the 
studio of Francis Jourdain, whose prints in color were pub isl ed 
by the dealer Hessel. I was attracted by the medium amd wired 
the group of painters and engravers who worked in c-lor with 
Eugène Delátre. This master-printer initiated us into =hat was 
then the all-but-forgotten art of color printing. 

I made many intaglio plates in color and in black a.d wh te. 
These were published first by Hessel on the Rue Laf€tte then 
by Edmond Sagot on the Rue de Chateau-dun. Thee years 
between 1899 and 1911 were my most productive as a pr nt- 
maker. At the same time I drew several lithographs and con- 
tinued to contribute cartoons and illustrations to newspapers 
and magazines. 

In 1911, when I joined the Cubists and was extrem ly active 


as a painter, Sagot felt he “could” no longer publisa my @n- 
* 
e 


Jacques Villon: print-maker continued 


graved work. Nevertheless between 1911 and 1914 ove- a dozen 
plates suggest my future practice and belief. 

I did not resume print-making until after the war, in 1219, and 
my plates show few traces of strict abstraction. Wh lə I com- 
tinued my own engraving, I devoted much time to two orojects. 
The first consisted of over thirty architectural renderings fer 
Architectures, published by the Nouvelle Revue Franc: ise under 
the editorship of Louis Sue and André Mare, and thea in 1922 
| undertook to engrave color renditions of paintings ky modern 
artists—about forty plates and ten years’ hard work. Since 1930 
I have been much more immersed in painting although I con- 
tinue, and will continue, to make several engravings each year. 

Now that I approach the end of a career I would like to divide 
my artistic activity in two parts: to express througk painting 
the complete and subtle image of intuition based en kaowledge: 
but to express through engraving our understancing cf things. 
In short, if I may be allowed such a neologism, te consider 
engraving as handwriting while painting remains a magnifica- 
tion. 

Yes, I know that engraving, like painting, tends more and 


more to be a creation complete in itself [ Continued or page 63 | 


Facets predicting Villon's later Cubist work appear 


in the psychological Portrait of René, drvpoint. 1911. 
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Itaras ast a tonic” is the ez5t/on oa this drawing: inks and Chinese white on paper, 11 inches high, in the Smithsonian’s Gavarni show. 


Gavarni's Paris 
tours the country 


Fifty little-known watercolors and drawings by the 
nineteenth-century Parisian, Gavarni, are at the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washing-on, D. C. before touring 
the U. S. Most are lent by the Walters Art Gallery. 
Baltimore. The artist, more famous for his gently criti- 
cal lithographs on social and :heatrical themes, is now 
seen equally bold in experimenting in other mediums. 
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The architect sharpens his pencil. 


i gathered from Mr. Wright’s talk that cities are a bad insti- 
tution and that what we ought to do is to go out into the country 
and live there. Should not we by that means destroy the country 
and, without making it exactly like a ribbon-developed road, 
make it lose the character which: we want it to have? 


That is a sensible question and the supposition that the city 
is a bad institution now is a natural one. But, as for destroying 
the country, of course we are not talking about such buildings 
as now constitute the city moving to the country. God forbid! 
We are talking about the countryside itself developing into a type 
of building in which will lie naturally building becoming part 
of the countryside, building belonging there naturally with 
grace. Such buildings will exist. There are already a few of 
them. I, too, should hate to see these London buildings of yours 
in the English ccuntryside. English life is all cooped up in 
them for all your little garden plots outside. These buildings 
of yours look to me far too pessimistic. They have no appro- 
priate sense of th» countryside and lack any modern sense of 
life whatever. If London were to be preserved as a museum 
piece by parking its insignificant, undesirable portions it would 
become a great treasure for the future. I should dislike to see it 
destroyed bit by bit by builders. I should like to see the slums 
and insignificant parts removed and the precious, historical 
aspects of old London itself preserved for posterity in a great 
park, when the people, having learned how to build, go further 
afield, and all the countryside of England becomes one beautiful 
modern city, in the new sense, wherein the country was the 
more beautiful bezause of the buildings, yes, even the factories. 
Then they could come back to London and see it for what it 
once was. That is possible. 


What would you do if you had to build something new in an 
old city? Would you put your own architecture into it or would 
you think of something which would fit what was there already? 


I think that question deals with the problem of the moment; 


By Frank Lloyd Wright 


Frank Lloyd Wright: 
some answers 


America's greatest architect invades New York this raonth as 
a show of his work opens at the Guggenheim Muser.m, in a 
Wright-designed pavilion [p. 44]. Simultaneously his collected 
writings—long out of print—are being published in Th» Future 
of Architecture (Horizon Press), from which the following 
dialogue is taken. The scene is a London lecture hal 1939; 
Mr. Wright’s speech is finished, and the first questiorer asks: 


how to continue, in this transitory period, to live in an old city 
without destroying it with new ideas or abortive old cres. If I 
were asked to build a building in London, I should net know 
what to do. But if I built at all I should try to build something 
at least not outrageous, something which would leest insult 
and mortify my sense of London. Just what that wculc be, how 
do I know! All that is possible now, in the buildings veu build 
in your city, is a kind of merciful mitigation. Nothing thorough- 
bred of strength and purpose and character can be city-born 
nowadays. But you can do something to ease of d» ng and 
make this old city quite comfortable while it approaches 
inevitable dissolution. 


How would you suggest bringing the countryside into z garden 
that is a plot 60 or 100 or 200 feet wide? That is a problem 
which in England is a very great one, as we have everywhere 
the development of very small plots. 


The plot of 60 by 100, or any line-up of plots, is a hideeus thing, 
making larger life impossible at the beginning. Wky should 
there be such small plots, even in England, fer anybody? 
As for us if everybody in the United States of Ameriea had an 
acre of ground at his disposal, we should not fill the state ef 
Texas alone, and you would be surprised, I am sure, Lew much 
everybody might have if you took the population of England 
and worked out how much ground area would be available 
to the family provided it was all properly available. When 
people are huddled together as they are in London it seems 
as though there was not enough room in all the world tor them. 
But not far away from here, at Richmond, there is a | 000-acre 
park! I sat next a gentleman the other day at dinner wao spoke 
of his 4,000-acre estate. There is plenty of room in ta» British 
Isles for British life and British scenery be none th» less de- 
sirable. 


Is not this ideal of yours entirely against the basic principle of 
humanity? Is not the basic principle [Continued on page 58] 
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Frank Lyd Wright = drawings of the projected Guggenheim Mu- 


sum on F f Averue, New Werk. The floor is one great spiral. 
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Reviews and previews 


Frank Lloyd Wright [Guggerheim 
Museum; Oct. 9-Nov. 15] is seen in 
his largest show ever: eight hundred 
drawings, plans and photomurals with 
over twenty scale models (largest, of 
Broadacre City, is 16 feet ong) 
marking the architects sixtieth work- 
ing anniversary. To house the exhibi- 
tion, Wright has designed a tempo- 
rary structure on the museum prop- 
erty: a 145-foot-long asymmetrical 
tent, set among trees and shrubs 
transplanted from the Guggenheim 
estates and from Taleisin. The »uild- 
ing is constructed around a frame- 
work of 2-inch pipe, in alternating 
panels of corrugated glass and 
"cemesto"—a newly developed asbes- 
tos cement. At night, the translucent 
walls will glow from interior lights 
and from lamps hung outdoors over 
the building's spine. A completely 
furnished two-bedroom house ad- 
joins the main building to illustrate 
Wright's residential style. This is the 
“Usonia House," in plywood, glass 
and composition blocks, with corner 
windows and a 12-foot-high living 
room. Building of the project has 
been supervised and co-ordinated by 
one of Wright’s former students, 
David Henken. The exhibition comes 
to New York midway through a 
world tour: for the past two years in 
Europe and Mexico, the entire collec- 


tion next sails for the Far East— 
Japan, India and the Philippines. 
Later in the year—and marking an- 
other advance in Director James 
Johnson Sweeney's program to pre- 
sent a total picture of modern arts— 
the temporary project and the present 
galleries will be razed to make way 
for Wright's much-debated and ob- 
structed spiral museum. E.C.M. 


Kenneth Hays Miller [National 
Academy; to Oct. 10] is shown in a 
memorial exhibition of paintings and 
etchings from all periods of his life. 
He was born in the Oneida Commu- 
nity, a Utopian communistic experi- 
ment in group marriage, whose chil- 
dren did not know who their fathers 
were. He was a famous teacher who 
influenced two generations of Ameri- 
can painters, the earliest of whom 
were George Bellows and Marsden 
Hartley. The exhibition includes 
works of some of his well-known 
pupils, among them Isabel Bishop, 
Reginald Marsh, Peggy Bacon and 
Alexander Brook. Miller hardly left 
Fourteenth Street for a large part of 
his life, and his most common sub- 
jects were the women shoppers on the 
street below his studio. He thought 
that “emotion in art is suspect be- 
cause it tends to displace some of the 
form,” and “the greatest fallacy in 


Frank Lloyd Wright’s design for a -emporary structure 


to house his own exhibition in New York 


art is the discovery of light and 
shade.” His paintings express the 
tension of a strong will; largeness is 
lussily arrived at; in a picture con- 
sisting only of convex forms there is 
no depth; for trivial subjects he uses 
a manner that he learned from the 
grand style of the Venetians and 
Rubens. His color is brown but not 
lark; he is reticent without satire. 
Dustiness takes the place of shade, 
and glassiness of light. His paintings 
are primitive, not in the sense of 
beginnings, but in the sense of being 
at the end: he did not build on the 
tradition that he admired, he com- 
mented on it. A Byzantine admira- 
tion for the past seems to have given 
him more of a feeling for what must 
not be done than for what could be 
done. He had once been impressed 
by the *chasm" separating modern 
art t meaning the nineteenth century) 
from the masters of the Renaissance; 
only Delacroix seemed to him to 
make a bridge. He avoided the vul- 
garity of the present (the French 
Academy) but it did not give him 
a conviction of the present relation- 
ship of art and life. His form was 
applied to his subject, it did not 
derive from it. $30-$3,000. F.P. 


Fernand Léger [Saidenberg; to 
Nov. 15]. presented on a grand scale 





in the exhibition which opens at the 
Modern Museum on Oct. 21 [see p. 
21], may also be reviewed in this 
small, interesting exhibition. The 
most unusual painting here is The 
King of Diamonds, 1927: -he various 
symbols, the leaf, the string, the 
shape like a siphon (or is it the con- 
tour of a coffee-pot), are unexpected- 
ly witnessed by a head painted in 
a woodcut technique. Tke pictures 
this reviewer preferred of -hose avail- 
able for preview are Sti'l-life with 
Pipe, 1927, a projection of fruit pre- 
cisely balanced on a scale, and the 
study for Luncheon, 1921, in the 
Modern Museum, evident y an early 
one since the composition is quite 
different from the final work. More 
recent work includes an ink and wa- 
tercolor drawing for the Diver pic- 
tures, Léger's use of loca. color and 
volume (in opposition to almost all 
modern painting deriving from the 
Cubists); his space in which the 
forms are pressed back from the 
front plane and forwarc from the 
rear, like a sandwich; his letachment 
and his concern for tae general 
rather than the particu ar symbol, 
have all presented obstacles to his 
widespread appreciation in this coun- 
try. But as almost the only living 
artist to have resolutely sought and 
found an effective iconcgraphy for 
the artifacts of the twentieth century, 
in which traditional painting has 
never been flouted but continued in 
terms of today, he is deserving of a 
vote of thanks and the gold medal 
from artists and public alike. Prices 
unquoted. Lie; 


Gaston Bertrand (Stable; Oct. 8- 
31] of Brussels has exhibited widely 
in museums throughout Europe, and 
now shows here for the first time. 
His early style—interiers, figures, 
landscapes somewhat sugzesting Bon- 
nard—has given way in -ecent years 
to a completely Non-Ob ective, geo- 
metric approach with triangular and 
rectangular color areas heightened by 
thin, precise black outlines. The 
paintings are clean-cut, reserved, 
bordering on the static, but comfi- 
dently painted and consistent. The 
geometric patterns are most clear in 
On a Grey Background. where yel- 
low is used extensively as a surround- 
ing for grey, black and white shapes. 





Some others use only rectangles 
which cross the canvas from the 
corners, Prices unquoted. R.G. 


Watercolors and drawings [Kn 
ler; Oct. 20-Nov. 11] of the x 
teenth and twentieth centuries - 
Hubert Robert drawings, all on 
sheet and framed together, are 


^4. 










Raow Dufy= Ehe Medr rzanean. 1923 


*'easy gasto" 


only additeon fmm ta »revious cen- 
tury? ranse fmm te fragmentary 
and -riflir the wer grandios. 
a lewe w-ierc-lor Ly Cotman, A4>- 
bots Hou- at Rowe», with its ex- 
tracrlinar- tecLnique aad loving at- 
ten&-n to zoihx int Earcy, being the 
gram est. Tbe Ingas drawing of 
Mme Hoace Verne, 1835. posec 
direcly feireg the =tst, is hand- 
some in it essential. despite a cumi- 
ous wobely awie im one of the 
hand. Be ides Cotr.zn England is 
representel oy a Heghly finished 
Turaer dr=wimg, three Py Constable. 
inclading a ket from = sketchboek 
datee “Mey 23, 181€ =ight in the 
mormng,” and a ch mcteristic Bon- 
ingtam View o the *-ench Coast. 


The- is asoa zrou ot earlv Degas 
pene_ drawing of = E:tle girl, as 
well s a raumber of ae Dufy water- 


issorm™ ent of miscel- 
yy Faeasso, Lautre-. 


color, anc a: 
lane=as w^»rks 


Bonamrd, Pis rro, La Fresnaye. 
Lous Valat. Aatis , Signac amd 


the le Ame-iean. W rslow Homer. 


$175-34,50* . Lz. 


Raael Dify [Perils te Oct. 31] is 
showa in ae exhi kien of those 
twee patines tha A fred Werner 
sele-d fer celor ~sproduction m 
his > cent 30ek-on the artist. All bat 
one ore leaned from q 
tiom Th- -aliest =wemple is a 
Fauweish View o! Marseilles. HÆ- 
ginemg in-th. is own sty:€ 
was «stab shead. whim continued « 
be sch = &læht ast] his death. 
Thowszh he dii aot ataia the heights 


ivate colle- 


i went e 





that Matisse did, still even after his 
illness he retained the easy gusto of 
The Mediterranean, 1923, in which a 
few ships and sail boats, a swimmer 
and figures on the beach are ar- 
ranged against the vertical wall of 
sea. No other modern painter can 
make blue both so intense and so 
warm. In Dufy's work the difference 
between a finished painting and a 
sketch is slight. To ask why he did 
again and again what he had suc- 
ceeded in once is to miss the im- 
portance of a pleasure repeated, like 
orange juice for breakfast every day. 
His method was to select once, like 
a caricaturist of the what 
stands out. Then he did not select 
again, but made a record, using 
color and line, and colored lines. His 
painting and drawing were the same 
thing. Because of the uncritical, or 
perhaps unthoughtful nature of his 
selection, his successes were a mat- 
ter of performance, like the successes 
of a dancer or actor. And his train- 
ing and taste caused these successes 
to become firmer and to occur more 
frequently. It is only in his treat- 
ment of people in crowds, at the 
race track, at the yacht club (they 
seem to hold his interest less than 
the straight lines and curves of an 
iron gate), that his weakness is ap- 
parent, for it is hard for us to see 
people as of less or equal importance 
with things. Prices unquoted. F.P. 


scene, 


Exchange exhibition [Grand Cen- 
tral Moderns; Oct. 5-24] is given 
here to a group of French painters in 


Paul Klee's The Clown, 1929: 
"flat, frontal, blank-eyed”’ 


ORE 


return for a show of this gallery’s 
members which was well received at 
the Jeanne Bucher Gallery in Paris 
this summer. Roger Bissiére is the 
leading member of the group and has 
selected the other exhibitors, many 
of whom were his pupils at one time 
Most of the paintings are near ab 
stractions, though a few primitives 
and some Non-Objective pictures are 
also included. At times in this show 
there is a closeness to many younger 
American painters, though with ¢ 
more precise and cautious handling 
and not so much loose brushwork 
Bissiére’s Yellow and Green 
skillful, delicately handled, almos: 
tapestry-like abstraction with sof 
colors juxtaposed into a soft glowing 
mirage effect. Among other pictures 
of interest are De Staél’s Composi 
tion, Elvire Jan’s Trees, and Seiler’s 
The City. Prices unquoted. R.G 
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Paul Klee [Curt Valentin: Oct. 15- 
Nov. 15] is represented by oils, water- 
colors and drawings dating 1908-40— 
all excellent examples, none hereto- 
fore seen in the U. S. They pinpoint 
most of the master's major periods, 
from Surrealistic plays to soft or stark 
abstractions and poetic cryptograms. 
Earliest is Houses at the Forest Eage: 
a curious work in oil under glass 
showing, squashed between two emp- 
ty, brushy areas, a line of brightly 
colored, realistic houses and trees. 
It prefigures many of his later tech- 
niques, particularly his fondness for 
fast, flat, textured space against 


which elements with real referefices 
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a-e thrown into relief. Ten years 
leter, Flower Garden in Theora shows 
Klee emerging from the Dada in- 
flaence which had touched him for 
seme three years. This tiny, blood-red 
watercolor shows flowers from an Art 
Mouveau garden — funny, old-fash- 
iened blooms which switch to tomb- 
sones as the eye follows their curli- 
cies, A 1929 Clown is a superior ex- 
ample of that period's flat, frontal, 
hlank-eyed busts, very like Picasso's 
solit profiles of the same years. But 
the high point of the show is the 
solendid Diana of 1931. In trans- 
lmcent lapis and turquoise — colors 
Klee had undoubtedly noted two 
years previously on a trip to Egypt — 
a flimsy vet tensile fish-bird-huntress 
s desteps through the Milky Way. 
Familiar Klee motifs, like the arrow 
pointing direction, the all-seeing eye 
aad a mystical sphere, are suspended 
im the billowing space under a shower 
o- dots. Prices unquoted. E.C.M. 


Margit Varga |Midtown; Oct. 13- 
31], art critic and Associate Editor 
o Life magazine, shows her meticu- 
lcus landscapes and moody glimpses 
o the city for the first time in sev- 
eral years. Her deep-green pano- 
remas of hills and rivers have a 
n-sar-primitive flavor in their absorp- 
tion in subject matter and wealth of 
detail. but they have as well a kind 
o pantheistic vastness, as though 
tte artist had lost herself in a sweep 
o: endless water or in a continuous 
line of hills. These are pictures to 
walk into on a hot day, while the 
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John Hultberg’s The Edge: 
"catastrophe past or imminent" 
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sooty, grey canyons and garish night 
lights of Cherry Lane and City at 
Night impel you toward the nearest 
terminal. Prices unquoted. B.H. 


Pereira and Wells [Durlacher; to 
Oct. 17] exhibit watercolors. Irene 
Rice Pereira’s watercolors and 
gouaches are sketches that she has 
not previously shown. They have the 
spontaneity and movement and, un- 
fortunately, also the texture and gen- 
eral look of finger painting. The 
titles, like Song of the Sea and The 
Wind Finds the Way, indicate Ro- 
manticism; and since they are not 
imagined with Blake’s “firm and de- 
terminate outline,” the verbal symbol 
does not translate well into a picto- 
rial one. The drawing of the figures 
is rubbery and full of clichés. Cady 
Wells, who lives in New Mexico, and 
who was a pianist before he was a 
painter, does not show in his water- 
colors much response to paint as a 
material. His abstract and represen- 
tational landscapes are transparent 
acid yellow-green, greenish yellow, 
greenish blue, a red like blood- 
stains, and a thick oppressive black. 
The abstract landscapes are like the 
patterns seen in polished semi-pre- 
cious stones, agate, carnelian, lapis- 
lazuli or jade. The light is theatrical, 
and the clear forms seem insubstan- 
tial. Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Old masters [Downtown ; to Oct. 17] 
of the modern movement in America 
are seen in a group. Age of Anxiety 
is the Audenesque title of the Ben 
Shahn. It represents an allegory of 
marriage: the puzzled husband is 
separated from his puzzled wife by 
(1) a woman who has clearly reached 
what Dr. Kinsey refers to as her high- 
est plateau, and (2) a nun; in other 
words, natural impulses versus duty, 
set in a subway. The Arthur C. Dove 
and the Yasuo Kuniyoshi, both works 
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painted shortly before their deaths, 
also deal in anxiety. The former is 
a hard, bright, abstraction called 
That Red One, which seems to say 
"Stop, Verboten!"; and the Kuni- 
yoshi Fakirs, brightly colored also, 
is the tragedy of life expressed by 
people with masks. Niles Spencer's 
painting, a serious, gravely-colored, 
geometric Above the Excavation was 
his final comment, and a successful 
one. It is related to the loud, violent 
and controlled Medium Still-life by 
Stuart Davis. These last two paint- 
ings make Charles Sheeler’s reaction 
to the American scene, Aerial Gyra- 
tions, look like the product of a com- 
mercial studio. John Marin’s Spring, 
1953, an oil, is painted in a range 
of subtle and tender greys. The late 
Bernard Karfiol’s Nude on Red Couch 
is characteristic. Georgia O’Keeffe is 
represented by In the Patio. The only 
sculptor is William Zorach; his mas- 
sive, granite Moses, a recent work, 
is one of his best. $2,000-$10,000. L.c. 


John Hultberg (Korman; Oct. 13- 
31] was introduced last year in a 
Museum of Modern Art New Talent 
show. This is his first one man ex- 
hibition. In the war he served in the 
Navy, afterwards he studied in Cali- 
fornia, and then settled in New York. 
His paintings of junky surfaces of 
wood and paper and twisted metal, of 
catastrophe past or imminent, of the 
jerry-built structures in which most 
of us live or go to sea or make war, 
or from which we embark, are shown 
in a much better selection than was 
seen at the Museum last year. He 
seems to have started his career paint- 
ing in that style of Prussian-blue 
dark painting that is taught in Ameri- 
can schools. He achieved a certain 
brightness of color, and then, what 
very , seldom happens, he broke 
through this second-rate ceiling thaf 


holds down almost everyone else by 
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seemingly discovering for himself 
the beauty of paint and the beauty of 
color. He discovered his medium. He 
dropped the color and started with 
black and white, and when he uses 
color in his latest paintings, it is 
clear. He uses transparent browns, 
and opaque whites without muddi- 
ness, with force and subtlety. The 
Edge is the edge off which, if you 
have not fallen through before you 
get there, you finally fall off; The 
Surf shows the power of waves 
against sheet steel; The Furnace, 
which might be either a city or a 
ship, shows heat ready to explode be- 
cause it cannot be held inside its 
bursting seams. Prices unquoted. F.P. 


The American child [Kennedy; to 
Oct. 16] in portraits and genre pre- 
sents a contest between two kinds of 
obscure and anonymous painters for 
the patronage of the American nine- 
teenth-century public: the first prac- 
ticed a cultivated, academic tradition 
with borrowings from inferior can- 
vases by Lawrence and Romney; the 
second, belonging more to the end 
than the first part of the century, 
painted pictures which were close to 
the vernacular styles of the carpen- 
ters who built houses and invented 
the balloon-frame construction. An ex- 
ample of the former is The Fitler 
Children. The sedate pair, looking 
like Darby and Joan with a faint re- 
semblance to Victoria and Albert 
dressed in children’s clothes, are 
placed before a silly hazy view. But 
in Girl with Dog, River Scene, also 
anonymous, the girl is a real little 
girl, and the scene, a carefully ob- 
served American lake, and, instead 
of a curtain to explain the fore- 
ground, the artist has used the en- 
trance and pointed roof of an enor- 
mous dog kennel. Ann Dickinson, 
Aged 12, by a painter active in Penn- 
sylvania in 1850, is more naive, but 


Ralph Rosenborg’s Waving: 
“interested only in the torso” 





has another American -haracteristic: 
prefabrication. The w:rdow, the flow- 
ers, the details of the dress of the 
stern child, the white rabbit and car- 
pet and the carefully criss-crossed 
feet, could all be used for countless 
other pictures, in diferent arrange- 
ments; or they could be used for the 
decoration of furniture Some of the 
other interesting works here include 
H. Bundy's Boy in F'ewered W aist- 
coat, in which integrity to local ex- 
perience produced somewhat ludi- 
crous results, and the small, gravely- 
painted, highly-realistic interiors of 
barns and woodsheds by the Balti- 
more painter George R. Wood. Unlike 
Amy in Little Women “sighing for 
ruins to copy,” the veraacular paint- 
ers found everything wonderful from 
the old oaken bucket to the gnarled 
faces of Boys Drinkrzg Cider. $90- 
$750. L.C. 


Ralph Rosenborg [Davis; Oct. 12- 
31] is a Woodstock a-tist who has 
often exhibited. He shews seventeen 
oils of nudes, all about € by 12 inches, 
in which, like a sculpter, he may be 
interested only in the torso. The color 
is brownish, even dirty, but not be- 
cause of any hesitamey—it carries 
conviction, it is ore o^ the means of 
construction. And the painting is one 
of the objects constructed as well as 
the part of the body represented. His 
sensuality and his inte lectuality en- 
hance each other and the emotion is 
stronger for having suca definite and 
cut-off forms. Previously he has 
shown mostly landsca»ss. This exhi- 
bition shows a new sice. $100. F.P. 


Wilhelm Kaufmann [St. Etienne: 
to Oct. 15] of Salzburg works in all 
mediums and is well Enown in Eu- 
rope for his decorative murals and 
portraits as well as for landscapes in 
watercolor and oil -is first New 
York exhibition is mace up mainly of 
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large wate cows, oi s. and drawings 
in samplifi d ames of color with a 
minirum @ deti Sentimental and 
ofter mosteigic, these «how spots ef 
interest in £uro»emn c-ies and coum- 
trysizes usaalty deme n broad arees 
of œit color watheet much com- 
trast Prices unce «ed. R.G. 


Joseph Groeil Tana-er; Oet. 9-30] 
of Fētsbuæh. where ae studied at 
Carnegie Sech.. mabes a promising 
debur wit almmst monochromatic 
pain-nzs m blæk, gry and white, 
The @ther of es per=nality brings 
even ke nost razeed of shapes and 
fragments back t- am organization 
not malike the moit”. Some years 
ago = paimted gitures which were 
Zeometrically ceripartaented, a tem- 
dency whi h sz ves here, though 
neve--abwicasly. Z-—ellstarts with ab 
stract-en ( n fac this has been hs 
histoame as € pair) . int in his latest 
work »roce-ds te e igure. The large 
untemamted areæ of white coalesce 
into ssanneriag i-bs -f paint which 
define the volumes >fnades. He plars 
his preture. ir vare with collages 
(one is ineluced*, an. many of his 
oils ese su geste laz- as thin thick- 
nesses are slared -gmiss: each other 
and ac ska ef — su face seems to 
be sum-ricaky cw «nd <llowed to flap 
over—zs neszatv- af wnat is a posi- 
tive =sewhere “bere s also an im- 
presa of trarsceremies, like ace- 
tate fms paced cr. thesurface, calm- 
ing tee agiated stoke of the brusk. 
$25-$25). LÅ 


Lucem Dey | P==cost] showed, ia 
his ird show  xc»ebiock prints. 
The subjects ar  »redominantk 
plan and moartsins, .nd to this re- 
viewe- the glarte—wer- best, especially 
Lady Slippers = Wezthered Her- 
lock, im waich Se negative silhov- 
ette e the mild eamchiċsis of the same 
natum as the w= in the beautiful 
grain of the wern cocd they were cut 
out œ In he r:ocntasm landscapes, 
he pus arlatrar- zen-trical shapes 
—dea- to Marim—ir -he sky; but 
while im Marin kese apes suggest 
smel= motom, weighs, all part of 
the smmectiin D. — hey-do not always 
trans=ad gomers $1--$75. F.F. 


Miriam Somauimedburz [Salpeter; 
to OŒ 17] Gema -bo-n Expressior- 
ist sculptor leaves rer stylized heads 
behird te make magres in this third 
one man how wth medium-sizei 
wooden pieees (= weil assome smal - 
er ome in Sore  wh:ca tend to rep- 
resent t gur-s ste € nz nn intertwined 
pairs er © sees o e above the 
other But Hr mere c-sinctive pieces 
are ceacerned wa othe themes: th* 
wood=s Claud fess =0ve a lucite 
base: Phe Eninewa Pineal Prisom 
ers é-spaimng =2 res in tulipwood 
are le-ked m « ka -caze, half mum 
my-cz-e, ang mæ hsv- ranked high 
amore the refused m last season’: 
intermstiendl eÆ Ditin; and the 
ebony Oneress —w the violet wood 
Giocezaa barmieus have interlock: 
ing perts with smentil "owing sur 
faces. =gec sharpiv, lxe something 
machmmed f-r use ss a machine. $7> 
$5,00 L 


Xant Sch-winagr  Euzo; to Oct. 
17] wes bom m Sasel, tudied paint 
ing umer kandime-y. and joined the 
Bauhsmus ir MS. He has expert 
mented in heate, bel =t, exposition 





Joseph Groell’s Portent: 
“an impression of transparencies” 


architecture, industrial design and 
graphics. This is his second show in 
this country. These paintings, in all 
of which there are faces, show a pro- 
gression from real forms to various 
kinds of analysis of the form, up to 
almost-complete, or, if one did not 
know the origin, to complete non- 
objectivity. The analysis is some- 
times influenced by photo-engraving 
screens: the overlapping profiles and 
faces become broken up into dots, 
cellular or brick-like rectangles, or 
triangles. He does not make art out 
of art, as is done today so often, but 
out of the implications of the work 
of machinery. Nature appears as tex- 
tures transformed by artifice, like the 
texture of a sawn board. In the ab- 
stract graphs and patterns of science 
and industry he finds a human face or 
psychological content. He has worked 
with the architects Gropius and 
Breuer, and he may have found a way 
of combining modern architecture 
with painting. $250-$900. F.P. 


Michael Goldberg [DeNagy; Oct. 
6-27], young abstract painter who 
studied at the Art Students League 
and briefly with Hofmann, makes his 
first one man show with very large 
works. The earliest, titled J, was, it- 
self, a summation of many previous 
paintings in which brilliant colors are 
seen through dense forests of black 
lines. But since then everything has 
changed: impressed by Gorky and 
De Kooning, his colors have become 
greyed and soiled (all but one of the 
pictures were painted on used can- 
vas) and the forms, actively engaging 
the entire surface, are like stones 
which fit into troughs pressing 
against each other, as rocks in mor- 
tar. In the most recent, these forms 
dissolve, the movements instead of 
being incidental become the picture. 
Like other painters working in the 
automatist manner, Goldberg doesn't 
paint what he knows, but in order to 
find out what he knows. At this stage 
of the game and still much influenced 


William King's Nadelman from a Photograph: 





in “pening show" 


by others, what he knows looks very 
much like what a whole school of 
young painters knows. Prices un- 
quoted. L.C. 


Hale Woodruff |B. Schaefer; to 
Oct. 10] is professor of art education 
at New York Univertisy. In his sec- 
ond exhibition he shows oils of an 
ocherish color scale, from red to grey, 
like the powdery colors of sedimen- 
tary rocks and clays with figures like 
the stick men of prehistoric cliff 
paintings or like undeciphered writ- 
ing. There are shapes like dried 
branches, or bones, or crankshafts; 
and the landscapes are like maps, full 
of original cartographic symbols for 
streams and banks and stony places, 
or else like a bit of earth on which 
maple keys and twigs and stones are 
scattered. For him landscapes are 
things, not Nature; and his figures in 
happy gestures are remote and ob- 
jective. Though the paintings are not 
realist, neither are they subjective; 
there is the acceptance without crit- 
icism of things and happenings char- 
acteristic of nature detachment or of 
an unspoiled and happy child. $225- 
$975. F.P. 


Opening show [Alan; to Oct. 30] 
of a new gallery presents work by 
twenty-five who used to be on the 
rolls of the Downtown Gallery but 
will now show here. Jack Levire's 
Courtroom Study is one of his better 
pictures: an arresting confrontation, 
at once sharp, penetrating end 
blurred, at once a document and an 
arrangement of patches of yellowish 
paint. Karl Zerbe’s Columbus Castle, 
also ornamental but an ornament 
more in the service of the idea, is a 
street of city buildings in the full 
splendor of imminent ruin. Julian 
Levy’s work is changing for the het- 
ter: Gear, a small picture, is precise, 
direct and positive in color. Paul Bur- 
lin is also well represented with J, a 
stzzling, quaking machine of swoeps 


of black paint with yellows and réds. 
e. 


Bat George L. K. Morris is a disap- 
peintment in Receding Renaissance 
in which fragments of allusions to 
well-known works of art or their 
perodies are arranged in his familiar 
maelstrom of line and checks. Of the 
sculpture, William King’s Nadelman 
from e Photograph is the most dis- 
tinctive—a city slicker crossed with 
a head from Oceania. The other 
painters and sculptors are Jack 
Seuier, David Fredenthal, Louis 
Gaglielmi, Herbert Katzman, Jacob 
Lawrence, Wesley Lea, Edmund 
Lewandowski, Walter Meigs, Edward 
Millman, Charles Oscar, Robert 
Preusser, Reuben Tam, Robert Knips- 
child, William Brice, Carroll Cloar 
and Robert d’Arista. $110-2,500. L.c. 


Maxwell Gordon [A.C.A.; to Oct. 
17], in his fourth one man show, dis- 
plays allegorical oil paintings some- 
what influenced by Evergood. He uses 
inconsistent texture, beautiful rich 
color and monstrous shapes to hide 
a social message rather than to con- 
vey it. Some of the paintings seem in- 
spired by the Rosenberg case, or to 
suzgest an old-fashioned notion of the 
confliet between Great Britain and 
the United States. As in most modern 
propaganda painting, the artist con- 
vevs all sorts of things that hardly 
induce a spectator to action, and that 
show feelings that are not very often 
or very prominently the ones that the 
tites are about. Gordon loves a jew- 
eled texture and heady colors and he 
has a playful imagination. In Two 
Sides there is a woman in jail and a 
crucified Christ, but chiefly there is 
a wn like a Russian toy, of delight- 
ful intricacy and sad gaiety. $150- 
$750. F.P. 


Bibi Zogbé [Grand Central; Oct. 
1-14] was born in Beirut and went 
to the Argentine when she was six- 
teen years old. She has exhibited 
there as well as in Dakar, Paris and 
Havana. This is her first American 
[ Continued on page 53] 


Art news from 


The Southwest by Erle Loran 


San Francisco, where this report 
usually originates, is only a dot on 
the map of the Western states, and it 
may be worthwhile to strike out into 
the vast spaces, particularly of the 
Southwest. Denver (the most eastern 
limit under consideration here) is a 
cosmopolitan art center, with a 
handsome new museum that will be 
enlarged to hold more of its perma- 
nent collections of Renaissance, 
Oriental and modern art. At Chap- 
pell House, Frederic H. Douglas has 
installed the most complete and im- 
posing exhibition of primitive art 
west of Chicago. African sculpture, 
South Sea Island art, Northwest 
Coast and other American Indian art 
make a visit to Denver an event of 
great importance. The Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center is one of 
the best plants in the country and 
Santa Fe has excellent museums. 


Indian hunt 


Less obvious repositories are the ob- 
scure historical museums and the 
Indian collections displayed at some 
of the National Monuments estab- 
lished at prehistoric Indian dwell. 
ings. In terms of quality, ancient 
pottery of the Mesa Verde type, 
Mimbres Valley and others offer un- 
expected pleasures for their func- 
tional shapes and the endless variety 
of their painted designs. Magnificent 
examples of Indian arts and crafts 
may be found in some of the small- 
town historical collections, but it 
takes patience and curiosity to seek 
them out. It is interesting to dis- 
cover how many of the small Indian 
museums and National Monuments 
were established and constructed dur- 
ing the days of C.C.C. and W.P.A. 
A touchingly modest one is the “Lost 
City Museum" at Overton, Nev., 
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Indian pictographs at Indian 
Creek, San Juan County, Utah. 
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where Fay Perkins, explorer of the 
Indian country, is curator. A hand- 
some museum containing both Span- 
ish colonial and Indian objects is at 
Coronado State Monument, near 
Bernalillo, N. M. Its special posses- 
sion is a reconstructed kiva contain- 
ing reproductions of wall paintings. 
The Colorado State Museum at Den- 
ver, the Pioneers Museum at Colo- 
rado Springs and the State College 
at Gunnison (Mimbres pottery) are 
just three more examples of mu- 
seums that I have never before con- 
sidered visiting on numerous trips 
through the same country. I mention 
these few simply as examples of 
museums not intended for art and 
yet offering exciting discoveries in 
Indian art and archaeology. There 
must be hundreds of them. One of 
the best Indian museums among 
those well known is at Flagstaff. 
Less known, less accessible stores 
of ancient primitive art are carved 
on thousands of rocks and cliffs 
throughout the vast area of the West- 
ern states, Part of the excitement in 
hunting down petroglyphs is that 
they are so often found in regions 
where nature itself appears in rocks 
and colors and configurations of awe- 
some grandeur. One such site is the 
Valley of Fire, near Overton, Nev. 
Atlatl Rock is so named because 
near the top of a vast complex of 
highly varied designs the atlatl. or 
throwing stick (to hurl darts), is 
pictured. Mountain sheep, circles, 
men, crosses and plants, together 
with other, apparently abstract sym- 
bols, constitute one sample of the 
highly varied designs that appear 
here and on thousands of decorated 
rocks and cliffs in other areas. 
Other exciting petroglyph sites are 
near Moab, Utah. Along the red 





sandstone cliffs of the Colorado 
River there are long stretches of 
magnificently pecked mural engrav- 
ings. The river is as red as the rocks, 
but the trees and shrubs look too 
green to seem real. Part of the fasci- 
nation of these designs is that their 
identification in terms of the objects 
depicted and their probable purpose 
are gradually revealed after long con- 
templation. Making drawings from 
the site is probably one of the best 
ways of gaining interpretive insight, 
and this thought is well exemplified 
in the portfolio illustrated and writ- 
ten by Agnes C. Sims, San Cristobal 
Petroglyphs. While her explanations 
may be regarded as too highly imag- 
inative by the trained archaeologist, 
she certainly indicates how vast, 
challenging and inviting for research 
the study of American Indian petro- 
glyphs really is. 

These casual remarks about a dif- 
ficult subject that remains virtually 
untouched by art historians are sim- 
ply to stress the aesthetic aspects of 
the problem. Petroglyphs are not 
only fascinating in themselves, but 
the beautiful walls they cover and the 
surrounding country that constitutes 
their “museum” setting should gain 
wider appeal. Unfortunately, only the 
Federal Government is able to pro- 
vide highway access for the public 
and the protection needed against 
the public, but nothing is being done. 
At present Government Rangers pro- 
vide the best information about find- 
ing these obscure museums, but local 
experts or amateurs can also be 
helpful. Rangers, whose protective 
instincts amount to religious zeal. 
bemoan their inability to protect the 
petroglyphs. Serious damage is being 
done by a strange species of human. 
who, though poor in skill and devoid 


of artistic sense. has instruments 
sharp enough to defzce the ancient 
works of art with his muitials or name. 
“Kilroy” is one of hi: most frequent 
symbols. The great artistic feeling 
displayed by the Ir«ians becomes 
all the more evicent in relation to 
these stupidly carved end senselessly 
irrelevant scratchinge The primitive 
Indians usually disple a remarkable 
sense of total propo-tion. Not only 
is the method of pecking amd the 
character of the desgns related to 
the surface quality oc the rock, but 
sometimes massive armangements take 
on the character of great murals. It 
matters not at all that centuries of 
work by different artists may be in- 
volved. Often the choice of smooth 
surfaces and inviting format areas 
provide effects that give the illusion 
of intentional architecture or mu- 
seum walls. 


Adobe churches 


Another adventure -+ visiting the 
small Catholic churches between 
Taos and Santa Fe. f ist to name a 
few of them, starimg with the 
church at Ranchos ee Taos (made 
famous by painters and photograph- 
ers), there is next tæ tiny church 
at Placita, another a- Trampas, one 
at Cordova, and tken Sanctuario 
near Chimayo. One ef the most ex- 
citing of all is the Ser Jose Mission 
at the Indian Fuello of Laguna. 
What is it that gives these adobe 
churches so unique ard appealing a 
a flavor? First of al, the primitive 
adobe construction. ten the carved 
wooden doors, the olc vigas or beams 
that support the roet, the ceilings 
composed of cedar branches. When 
you enter such a chu-ch you look up 
at the altar paintings, or reredos, 
and then hope to and a few old 
retablos (flat panel pa ntings) at the 
sides, with carved fizares of Christ 
and various saints p.eced in niches 
or standing free. The= santos (bul- 
tos for full round, retablos for flat 
panels) are, in mw estimation, the 
most curious and among the most 
moving works of prrritive folk art 
in existence. Their iocnography and 
stylistic origins gc ba^« to the Span- 
ish Baroque by way af Mexico, but 
Santa Fe was over >ne theusand 
miles from Mexico —ity, and long 
before 1824, whem Mexico declared 
her independence oc Spain. New 
Mexico had enjoyed isolation based 
on poverty, lack of exports, danger 
from Indians, and a ecnsequent lack 
of trade and travel 3ut the great 
power of the church was there and 
the religious images -hat had first 
been seen provided a 3»und basis for 
the local productions we call santos. 
Poverty precluded tà» importation 
of more skilful Mexi-an or Spanish 
productions; lack of sxill and train- 
ing made it impossib.e for the local 
santeros to imitate or 2ven copy the 
[Continued on page s. ] 
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d Chi cago by Marilyn Robb Trier 


“Like . 


scared rabit I] sw crossing 
Michizan Avem». uneertam, unm 


loved and «ut œ contex: with soci 
ety.’ Thus ‘Abert Pattison de 
scribe. his feelags =s a Chrage 


sculpt r at the frt insttutes sym 
posiur in -empumetion with its dis 
play » the siwen of Modern Arts 
“Twemieth -entary Sevlpture" Sow 
His fllow pane iss. William Zo 
rach nd iic Horn expledec 
loudl- agaimst tee yeinmzer arist: 
expresion -Í depar, bat Patasor 
brave wem on » tell of his re»ufis 
and d-appeinimete. Most inei ive: 
the fat that eltaomzh the architec 
tural lans fer the rebuilding of 
Ravirm Pam we sccep-ed, accom- 
pany scu ptur-s Sy Pattison were 
refusee on tie zxu-d of insufficient 


funds yet wies Patisn offred 
Ravim the scwiptures free, -hey 
were till efused: and the park 


planned for the ajcymert of music 
remas witiout ~isaal ert. 

Now Pattsom rms that he els 
like a “goldish m = bow.” Helping 
him te this sim» was ene of the 
biggest com-xissi--s to fal toa Lhi- 
cago > ulptar the vwear—he deoora- 
tion » the Lnmerity sf Gecrgia 
campe witt fcu. sealptures in ‘our 
mediums: marb= brenze, weeded 
steel and woed. In s seven-week 
perioc last spmim Fattisen fmi-hed 
his me-ble -orm-:9»m. working as 
he wi wom or al pieces—uader 
the semitiny of att department stu- 
dents :ọ gwe teem firs-hand in- 
structien. Ir the irtemse Southern 
light, Fattisen leccasd a anew appre- 
ciation for tae effects of sun en vol- 
umes and rms. New umveiled on 
the campus, his waméless sculpture 
on a mothe ame cilc theme—the 
abstrac ed emas hold: a 
smaller figu» 3i-3 m ome corn-r— 
is 8 tet high, eerved from a »!i- 
ton bæk o mme3i* purchased for 
the project. be the Art Students 
League of the Jmawersity art depart- 
ment. n aediic- o dividing the 
major figur- in multiple front 
views with cep lar s. Pattison has 
further intemsifiee tie forms by in- 
laying slack lead mæ strong pa:t rns 
over te sucfare of the sculpture. 
Despite its —stractiam, the piece re- 
tains the h-awg, feet:cn- he-groand 
earthia-ss o Patiisams style. I is 
as elexental as Mai ol. fom whom 
this &ulpto^s eclier stylistic im 
pulses. sprarm. Pictison will return 
to the Jnivesity cf Georgia fer five 
months this woner and spring to 
comple the prose. 


ferm 


Cropws on chal-enge 


While “hica-e semotor Pattisen has 
gone seld -o fimi oues fer his 
works. archiect “alter Gropius has 
just fcmnd az oopomt: miy to add his 
respor= to the «haillenge of Chi- 
cago. ** the-luncbeen given by the 
Illinois Inst-ut9 æf "Becbnolozy in 
honor of hes sewemtieth birtneay, 


Gropius had this to say of Chicago: 

“Much I owe particularly to Chi- 
cago. I have always felt greatly at- 
tracted by its most elemental vitality 
and by its daring people who still 
take life as a pioneering adventure. 
With two of its progressive ventures 
I am happy to be personally con- 
nected through more than general 
interest: one is the Institute of De- 
sign, the only direct continuation of 
the original Bauhaus I founded 
thirty-four years ago. The other is 
the Michael Reese Hospital develop- 
ment on the South Side, for which 
[ have had the honor to serve as 
architectural consultant for the last 
eight years. Chicago's Central South 
Side redevelopment program, char- 
acterized by the work of Michael 
Reese Hospital and Illinois Tech, is, 
to my knowledge, the only large- 
scale ‘square mile rehabilitation’ in 
the United States which is being 
carried to realization due to the 
energy of quite a few leading Chi- 
cagoans. . .. 

*I have come to Chicago . . . with 
a well-founded hope that I may be 
commissioned with my firm to add 
a stone or two to the skyline, where 
modern architecture, after all, has 


Abbott Pattison's sculpture 


theme, marble, 8 feet high: 





been started by Sullivan’s genius. 
These pending commissions may 


permit me to leave some traces of 
my own as a contribution to Chi- 
cago's spirit of pioneering." 

The Gropius contribution, de- 
signed by the famed team of ais 
firm, the Architects Collaborative, 
with Arthur Myhrum as associate, 
will be an eighteen-story glass and 
steel skyscraper built close to the 
Loop. The model of the proposed 
building, on view recently at the Ili- 
nois Institute of Technology, showed 
a large mass on stilts with fenestra- 
tion in orderly bands. 


Sullivan for spectrum 


Sullivan’s Romanesque romance— 
the Auditorium Building—is still 
attracting artists despite its present 
disrepair. Latest to take up its use 
is “Spectrum,” an ambitious group 
which is striving to unite all the 
arts. In November, Spectrum will 
give a production of The Beggar’s 
Opera in the Auditorium’s 450-seat 
amphitheatre. Now numbering two 
hundred members, Spectrum has in- 
stituted workshop classes in all tae 
arts for both beginning and ad- 
vanced students. These are under 


on the mother and child 


University of Georgia. 


the directorship of Ralph Clark. 
New head of the painting depart- 
ment is Fred Rappaport. Hal Shor 
coatinues as sculpture head and 
Dan Anderson, a painter, is vice 
president in charge of projects. 
Many of the workshop classes will 
be held in the studios above Ric- 
cardo’s Studio Restaurant, run by 
Spectrum president, Riccardo Ric- 
cardo, Jr. 


Japanese complements 


As supplements to the magnificent 
Japanese exhibition at the Art Insti- 
tute [A.N., Feb. '53] there are two 
complementary shows in town which, 
while not as historical, all-encom- 
passing or costly, give tremendous 
ing&ght into contemporary Japanese 
life. One is the carefully selected 
*Japanese Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
tioa” at Leonard Linn [to Oct. 15]. 
Here one sees a continuous line of 
well-designed, everyday living equip: 
ment of the Japanese people: tiles, 
lacquers, cooking utensils, etc. The 
other supplement is at the Art Insti- 
tute itself in its roomful of contem- 
porary prints by members of the 
Japanese Creative Print Artists Asso- 
[Centinued on page 52] 





Shiko's Buddha in the Chicago Art In- 
stitute’s contemporary Japanese show. 
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Art news from 


Los Angeles by Jules Langsner 


The regions comprising the West 
Coast — Pacific Northwest, Northern 
and Southern California—are all 
strange as it may seem, barely on 
speaking terms with the contempo- 
rary art of their neighbors. Of course, 
Southern Californians are cognizant 
of painters like Austin, Graves and 
Tobey, but their less publicized 
colleagues of the Pacific Northwest 
are unfamiliar to most of us. In this 
regard, Western museum directors 
have been remiss, for, although they 
co-operate in circulating exhibitions, 
few have taken the initiative to ac- 
quaint us with the art of our neigh- 
bors on the Pacific shelf. 

Thus it came as a pleasant sur- 
prise to walk in on an exhibition of 
Pacific Northwest artists at the 
Zivile Gallery of Contemporary Art, 
a newly-opened establishment settled 
in the heart of semi-rustic Laurel 
Canyon. 

Star of the show is Paul Gunn, 
art instructor at Oregon State Col- 
lege and first-prize winner at the 
Portland Museum's 1952 Oregon 
annual. Favoring mat, semi-abstract 
oils tending towards subdued tonali- 
ties and abbreviated, stick-like defi- 
nitions of form, Gunn's pictures are 
refined and expert, revealing a 
knowledgeable artist in control of 
his medium. But for this observer, 
Gunn took on vitality in only one 
painting, Cat’s Cradle, where frag- 
mented forms, curvilinear rather 
than angular, move with consider- 
able variation in a transparent at- 
mosphere. 

Another Oregonian, Carl Norris, 
reveals a penchant for nature in 
mysterious and impenetrable moods 
in paintings like Totemic Forms. 
The stamp of a Wordsworthian vi- 
sion, evidently deeply rooted in the 
Pacific Northwest, can also be seen 
in paintings by James Fitzgerald 
and his wife, Florence Tompkins, of 
Seattle. 


More invasions 


A recent exhibition by four 
Northern California artists at Heil- 
born Studios made another addition 
to the gallery roster. These four, 
Fred Reichman, Nancy Genn, Mel- 


vin Schuler and Shi Pratini, have 


2 Dum. 


the Landau Gallery, Los Angeles. 





Orrel Reed's untitled oil is at 


very differen: styles and could be 
from anywhere im the United States. 

Fred Reichman, now away on a 
Taussig Traveling Fellowship, breaks 
the surface of he abstract oils into 
vari-shaped, mesaic-like compart- 
ments, guiding the eye by connect- 
ing lines, some of which, spike- 
ended, terminate in  mid-passage. 
Reichman’s style is decorative to 
the point where it might well be 
adapted to fzbri- design. Of a total. 
ly different persuasion is Nancy 
Genn, who paints luminously strange 
trees and fruit. Thus Still-life with 


Plums suspends suggestions of they- 


fruit in a glowing reddish envelop- 
ment, and the e5jects take on im- 
pressive scale by -he absence of spe- 
cific space clues. As different from 
her co-exhibitors as possible is Shi 
Pratini with ker witty, stylized, 
shrewd observatiens of people and 
places, as if seem by an enormously 
sophisticated chi. 


Reed, Edzard 


From time to tire, one sees the ab- 
stractions of paanter Orrel Reed in 
group exhibitiors, and his work per- 
sists in the mimd's eye long after 
viewing. Now Or-el Reed sheds the 
comforting protection to be found 
in group participation with a one 
man show of oi: at Landau Gallery 
[to Oct. 26]. 

Reed's work d vides into two súr- 
prisingly dissimilar phases—on the 


one hand, meticulously organized, 


flat, symmetrica. abstractions ani 
on the other, tatbulent, rhythmical, 
expressive abstractions. It is as if 
his cool, cerebral self and his urge 
to expressiveness existed in water- 
tight compartmeats. Frankly, on the 
basis of the pictures seen in a pre- 
view, I found the cerebral Reed 
more persuasive. 

This cerebral Reed authors “pure” 
abstractions, which by criss-cross- 
ing, wiry. some-imes barbed lines, 
manage to suggest the instantaneous 
penetration of space by radar or 
sonar. Where Reed is vulnerable is 
in the monotony of color values and 
in the urinv2ative repetition of 
shapes and co crs. 

An old favor te among Southern 
[Continued on sage 52) 
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sophisticated prot -yoes. Something 
equiwssent 1c am imdizenous and 
origmal art fore Sms devebped. 
The sentero mpl- kad to coneeptu- 
alize sad creste hes mages through 
his own intuitior and perception. 
Other early Christzar art was devel 
opec by a -ompmr.ble system of 
growth, but few oter Caristiar arts 
exuce the stark =< 1>tien ard raw 
simplicity of the New Mexico sentos. 
When you see ome in a church, 
clotbe« in midel fasaioned gar- 
ments you come -m touch wth a 
fundamental] simplicity which, like 
the _neian petrogipms, provides an 
experience that ess explains why 
men talk about diveary. 

A mwre detached and purely aes 
theti>enjoyment of l=se holy images 
is prowaded at the Santa Fe Museum 
of New Mexieo, wher Miss E. Boyd 
is in c-arge œ a ma-nifcent callec- 
tion. Wiss Boc is z3 authority on 
both tee consemvaiiom and the his- 
tory e sanio.. Ome of her accom- 
plishments was thecestoration cf the 
altar painting in => Lsguna Mis- 
sion. Tae importamee of such activ- 
ity is made pathe®cdly clear when 
you realize that ser of these old 
panes aad beer r-ocinted with em- 
amel! The same peasant mind that 
prodaeed the senis has been se 
duced by commerical plaster cast 
saints, and if i wese not for the 
musem=s anc ee etors, pemhaps 
very few would ex soday. Maay of 
the lite churches ~ave traded their 
santos sor plaster mmezes. 

Pe-h-ps the mca importan ex 
hibition in th= 59:—-bwe:t was held 
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at the Taylor Museum of the Colo- 
rado Springs Fine Arts Center—a 
comparative study of santos and 
kachinas. Kachinas manifest a re- 
ligious function for the Pueblo In- 
dians comparable with the purpose 
for which the Spanish-Americans 
carved their santos, and this problem 
is magnificently demonstrated by the 
exhibition and explained in the cata- 
logue by George Mills, Assistant 
Director of the Museum. Kachinas 
are being produced in great quan- 
tities for the Indian curio stores 
throughout the Southwest, but even 
the cheapest ones show a grasp of 
the abstract in color and form that 
commands attention. The day of 
great Indian pottery making is al- 
most gone but kachinas of high 
merit will no doubt be produced as 
long as they remain a part of Pueblo 
religious function. They demonstrate 
one of the most successful uses of 
color with carving and explain the 
magic power that lies in abstract 
form. For the Hopis the abstraction 
is based on clearly predetermined 
intentions of a ceremonial and re- 
ligious character; for the modern 
artist abstraction is an indirect and 
mainly unconscious attempt to arrive 
at the equivalent of mystic or re- 
ligious suggestion. The Indian art- 
ists have all the advantages enjoyed 
by earlier primitive traditional soci- 
eties. 


Santa Fe and Taos 


Santa Fe is one of the most impor- 
tant centers for the study of Indian 


art. The 


Palace of the Governors 





MONTREAL 


LOS ANGELES 


and the Laboratory of Anthropology 
have long been known for their mag- 
nificent collections, and no descrip- 
tion will be attempted here. The 
whole story of prehistoric and eon- 
temporary Indian art is on display. 
A new Museum of International 
Folk Art, founded by Miss Florence 
Dibell Bartlett and directed by Rob- 
ert Bruce Inverarity, opened on Sep- 
tember 5. Santa Fe is an ideal loca- 
tion for a museum of this type. With 
its unusual exhibition technique, 
up-to-date physical equipment, and 
projected long-range program of in- 
ternational research and study, -his 
museum should prove to be one of 
the best of its kind. The director 
has succeeded in rounding out Miss 
Bartlett's collection of folk art with 
loans from other institutions and the 
first display is extraordinary. 

The artists who live in Taos and 
Santa Fe probably deserve most of 
the credit for making this area fa- 
mous. They were attracted by the 
wonderful country, by the Indians, 
by the climate. Great changes have 
taken place in American art since 
the founding of these colonies. The 
growth of abstraction among pa:nt- 
ers here has left the field of Indian 
painting and landscapes mainly to 
those frankly appealing to the tour- 
ists. Gone are the days of the Taos 
society of artists, when large and 
vigorous scenes by painters like 
Walter Ufer and Victor Higgins 
made impression for their vitality 
and realism. 

A large annual exhibition of 
painters and sculptors of the South- 


ost artists agree! 


902 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


west at the Santa Fe Museum does 
not reflect the greatness of the paint- 
able countryside, nor are there 
enough progressive pictures to bear 
cemparison with what is now com- 
mon in the Northwest, in San Fran- 
cisco and in Los Angeles. The best 
painters are well-known nationally, 
and they easily dominate this exhibi- 
tion in quality, though certaintly not 
ir quantity, Outstanding works were 
noted by Tom Benrimo, Howard 
Cook, Cady Wells, Agnes Sims, Ted 
Esri, D. Byrd Yordy and Louis 
Ribak. Distinguished realism was 
seen by the hand of that colorful 
character, Dorothy Brett of Taos, 
and by Barbara Latham and Ken- 
neth Adams as well. 

Some of the best painters living 
im Taos were not represented at the 
large Santa Fe exhibition, but many 
of them exhibit at two modern gal- 
leries in Taos. At the Ruins Gallery, 
Ranchos de Taos, work by Clay 
Spohn, Alfred Rogoway, Louise Gan- 
thiers and others proved the vitality 
of the progressive group. At La 
Galeria Escondida, there was a one 
man show by Etienne Ret and there 
were excellent paintings by Ted 
Egri, Ward Lockwood and others, 
hanging in another room. The most 
unusual painting of all was by Ed- 
ward Corbett. It consisted of vast 
white spaces interrupted by a few 
meticulously painted cracks, almost 
illusionistic in effect. This picture is 
a remarkable example of the in- 
fluence a locale seems to exert on 
the work of a Non-Objective painter. 

It is with profound respect and 
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admiration that I report on the ac- 
tivity of Andrew Dasburg of Ranchos 
de Taos. His twenty year retreat, 
due mainly to illness, has been a loss 
for American painting. He is not 
only the greatest of the early Taos 
painters, but he deserves a very 
high place in the brief history of 
American painting. He was one of 
the first to experiment with analyti- 
cal Cubism, and as a follower of 
Cézanne he produced landscapes of 
the Taos region with a vision so 
complete that any one familiar with 
these works is forced to see that 


countryside as Dasburg did. He has 
recently beer preducing works of 
great vitality, mainly ink drawings. 
He still goes out to the landscape 
te find his motivations, but subject 
is concealed by elmost tetal abstrac- 
tion. Space effects exist in these 
works that edd a complexity and 
fullness of interest not always pres- 
ent in our cur-ent Non-Objective 


art. It is inspiring to see an artist 


who achieved so high a place at an 
earlier date come back to search 
again, like one of a younger genera- 
tion. 


Los Angeles continued from page 50 


California collectors of popular ele- 
gance is Dietz Edzard, expatriate 
German artist long resident of Paris, 
and now at the Vigeveno Gallery in 
a one man exhibition [to Oct. 15]. 
Here is painting for the stylish 
trade. Edzard’s incessant use of the 
identical lithe, elegant, baby-faced 
model, whether in ballet scenes or 
cool and scrubbed in freshly-laun- 
dered dresses, becomes as boring as 
the unvarying hauteur on the faces 
of fashion models. 


But in paintings like Maurice 
Utrillo in his Atelier Edzard 
emerges from the world of high 


fashion. The young Utrillo is seen 
honestly in such details as the 
artists strong hands and psycho- 
logical revelation in the face. This 
portrait of Utrillo may be a remem- 
brance of things past or an imagin- 
ative recreation. In either case, it 
Is impressive. 


Parisian potpourri 


Dalzell Hatfield Gallery is back at 
its old specialty with an exhibition 
titled “Paris Comes to Los Angeles.” 
The show runs from a Millet por- 
trait to a lush Renoir; from a se- 
rene, though glowing, vertiginous 
Soutine landscape to recent paint- 
ings by Pierre Sicard, a Parisian 
now living in the Bel-Air section of 
Los Angeles. 

This eclectic sampling also in- 
cludes a Berthe Morisot gouache, 
Young Girl, in a feathery atmos- 
phere, and Dufy’s surprisingly im- 


passioned, somber St. Adresse, a 
statement far from his expected 
fragile elegance. Utrillo, once so 


highly esteemed in the movie col- 


Chicago continued from page 49 


ciation. These men are descendants 
of the Ukiyo-e (“Pictures of the 
Floating World”) school of wood- 
block prints, but they are not ana- 
chronists. They combine Western 
concepts with Oriental vision. Un- 
like the Ukiyo-e, whose publishers 
hired the finest carvers and printers 
to execute their designs, these men 


maintain that the artist should do 
his own engraving and printing. 


That the 1951 large Matisse show in 
Japan is still having repercussions 
is evident in the cut-paper quality 
of Kitaoka Fumio’s black and ‘white 
Beach. Picasso, too, shows his hand 
in Kabuki Actor by Shinagawa Ta- 
kumi. The double profile could well 
have come out of the Picasso show 
which toured Japan. Munekata Shiko, 
however, in his monumental Buddha 
shows that he has understood the 


ony, is present with tep examples 
from his White Period. But it is 
Corot’s prcto-Imo»-essionist Rider in 
a Gorge, paintec for his friend Dau- 
bigny, that gives the show distinc- 
tion. 

Another Angeles gallery, 
Falk-Rabof, has submitted to the 
lure of Paris. Instead of modern art, 
however, the exhibit consists 
senre paintings of lesser er 
from the collection of Comte and 
Comtesse de Cacgouet [to Oct. 26]. 
For the mest part, these are pictures 
“in the style of" -ather than “works 
by." There is a Tempiation of St. 
Anthony by a ‘cllower of Teniers. 
There are fantasies by Alexandre 


Los 


Descamps of monkeys mimicking 
human acitvities like cooking or 


playing musica instruments. And 
there is a whole raft of Dutch genre 
paintings ef pipe smokers. 

Though contasming nething of top 
quality, the shew is an interesting 
cross-section of run-of-the-mill pic- 
tures produced during the seven- 
teenth to nineteeath centuries. 


Primitive compensation 


What this eoma unity lacks in di- 
versified museum facilities partially 
is compensated ‘or by the growing 


prominence of cur colleges as exe. 


hibition centers. A current instance 
is the University of Southern Calif- 
ornia Fire Ars Department's ex- 
hibition ef Orental and primitive 
arts, drawn from the collections of 
the Angeles County Museum 
and collectors Ralph Altman and 
Vincent Price. The range 
from Cambediam leather puppets to 
Yoruba and Eskimo masks. 


Los 


items 


essence of the West’s medern art, and 
has joined his inderstanding of the 
East to this new contribution. 


TV fer Teitel 


Just as the Japanese introduce their 
artistic concepts into their daily liv- 
ing, Irving Teitel is also trying to 
infuse art into / merican life in the 
fields of television and advertising. 
Once a the Institute 
of Design, Teit-]l is now a free-lance 


professor at 


art director. Ir addition to further, 


collage, monotypes 
and photograms n advertising, Teitel 
is instituting the use of experimental 
films in televispn advertising. These 
include films by Harry Callahan of 
the Institute of Design, and. one by 
Teitel himself which not only uti- 
lizes such odd sounds as Big Ben 
and African drims reduced to 33 


E i 
ing the use o 


J 


EN 


1/3 speed wbraions. bat the sound 
of silence a wecome mmvation in 
television a verisia= The fim will 
also show sach chemical motions as 
solarizaticn. 


Local grows 
Art and rewsie Have hac = ch groups 
as "The five” .nd “~The six” Now 
a group e Caicapo arist- have 
@banded tegther te “orm “Tic Sev- 
en.” As m mos sm@il= mniens the 
aim of Den tok-nierz. Walter 
Mansfield Davai T. (cron Hugh 
G. Peterson, Feymenc L. Martin, 
Fred Berzer ari Marma R. Hurtig 
was to stzmul te creatire thought 
through an exdhampe of ideas. As 
was appareat im the reseat Well of 
the Sea Galery extibr on ef their 
work. the exchange and stimulation 
has beneated cnly op» artist, Ray 
Martin. The re t = @e standard, 
well-worn sostr.ct Hiena Martin's 
Black and Whee zud bi. drawing, 
Foliage, aase = ro es. æ xtural 
quality. His thaee-celor woo cut in 
grey, tureusise ane hick is jewel- 
„Aike in Bs use of ligmt. Has only 
' failure is im the oil, 51-7 fe Theme. 
There the free-om of l= medium 
has overwhelmel 3m. 

The purpese -f the (Create North 
Michigan Avent= Assoc-at on = “Ave- 
nue of Art Exhitien” @ the boule- 
vard stores acl sammer is to help 
artists sell ther wore. Tle final 
results ncw ind—at- thet the project 
is effective. Not omy hme first-prize- 
winner Margo dof sex her entry, 
Surprise Perty, sut Euc—lph Weisen- 


y 


born’s High Noon also found a pa- 
oa at the sum of $1,500. Franklin 
VicMahon, who won a $25 prize with 
as encaustic, Place in the Sun, has 
ust shown it again in a one man 
exhibition in the Esquire Theater 
Gallery. McMahon’s black and white 
deewings of Chicago were the stars 
» this show, however, with their 
l|-zmatic perspectives and white 
spece. Here is an atrist with a keen 
»erception of the city he lives in. 
Erni 

Two years ago, Joseph Faulkner in- 
poduced Hans Erni to America in a 
Jhicago premiére. On Oct. 19 the 
Vein Street Gallery opens its second 
Erni exhibition. The paintings in 
his show, unlike the first, are almost 
11 oils, and most of them are huge. 
They were all done in 1952 in an- 
swer to Faulkners challenge that 
Frai achieve in oil the translucent, 
1owing colors of his tempera paint- 
ings. Erni is now working on a 
shew for the Museum of Modern 
Ar- in Paris where his work is to 
ferm the nucleus of a Swiss exhibi- 
tion. One of the life-size paintings 
fer this show will represent allegori- 
*al figures against the modern back- 
z-eund of Paris. Picasso is repre- 
serted as a centaur, and he agreed 
‘© pose for the realist human head. 
From now on Erni is refusing to 
aceept any of the lucrative commer- 
sal offers from such Chicago firms 
as Abbott Laboratories and Con- 
einer Corporation, so that he will 
aave time for his own work. 


Reviews arrl prevwis coatinuec ‘rom page 47 


exhibition. Sithonus tee cre sev- 
eral exotic lartiseape= and figure 
paintings her mesi m=ypresentative 
works are flowe=s amd = |-lif*. They 
have great vitæity ane the impact 
of a trafic signal Usaly placed 
bang in the cnter, æ a huge 
-—epened fam ami oer slheuetted, 
these close aps of trop cm] orchids 
and bouquets o comnt Towers are 
done with zsssmrau-^. Less violent 
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Antonio Fraseoni’s cower weedcut Fulton 
Fish Market: im “Greoaic gœ»up” show. 


then O'Keeffe, and not really like the 
Douanier Rousseau in spite of the 
*areful modeling of the leaves, the 
Zozbé flower looks like the symbol 
X) a person, more or less indifferent 
and pleased with life. White Buds 
blows across the surface like hair in 
he wind; the bouquets open up, the 
sti l-lifes sit bolt upright in the mid- 
ie. Here is an unusual exotic painter 
«ho may be appreciated for her 
deeorative qualities—which are con- 


siderable. $200-$1,000. oF A 


Graphic group |Weyhe; to Oct. 7] 
ncludes the prints of sixteen artists. 
With a few exceptions, they work in 
a oersistent tone of Expressionism. 
Rudy Pozzatti’s textured etch- 
me-engraving, The King; Milton 
Soaldstein’s encaustic color-etching, 
Threshold, with its plaintive puppet- 
jzare; Leona Pierce’s color wood- 
sats of children on stilts; and Elea- 
aor Coen's delicate color lithograph 
» her children are all markedly 
emotional. Frasconi's color woodcut 
fî mist, rain and Brooklyn Bridge 
and Misch Kohn's wood engraving 
f a demoniacal Phoenix are strik- 
rg in their use of materials; George 
Jicdle's profile study of Santayana 
* a penetrating drawing and only 
rcdentally a lithograph; and Wor- 
den Day prints color over color to 
unexpected thickness in the rather 
mysterious and cryptically titled 
woodcut called Burnt Ordinary. $15- 
£100. B.H. 


Wdliam Gambini |RoKo; Oct. 19- 
Novy. 11], a widely traveled New 
Yorker who has studied with Ozen- 
fmt and Candell, has a first show of 











New Products by ANCO 


if it doesn’t bear the ANCO trademark, 
it is not an ANCO product. 























The Sensational New 


NO. 81A MASTER EASEL 


The only studio easel 
with all these features... 


1. New adjustable canvas rest 
with built-in palette holder 


Oversized additional tray 
for larger paintings... 


Simple thumbscrew adjustment. 


2 New adjustable canvas holder... 
pins hold stretched canvas or panel 


3. Rear support easily set 
at best working angle... 
folds flat for storage 


4. Smeoth-operating metal slides 
on Rest, Holder, and Rear Support 


E. Front stabilizers permit 
easel to be leaned forward 
tc avoid glare on painting 


& Base has non-skid rubber domes 
7. Selected kiln-dried lumber, 
stained walnut . . . 78” height 


Individually packed 
Shipping wt. 15 Ib. 
NEW List Price $9.50 
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New White Hardboard Palettes 


will eventually replace 


i List Price 
all other types of palette... 


911W OVAL — )io"x14" $125 
e White coating shows colors \_ => 12”'%46"" 53.50 
as they will appear on canvas 


e White coating is non-absorbiag, 
easy tc clean 


e No messy papers to dispose of. . 
reduced fire hazard 


e Thumb grip shaped to fit 
both right and left hand 


| S10W OBLONG — 
dist Picts: £03 oI 
57x42" $100; 
3D" x34*. 1.10. > 
12^x167 125^ 








NEW No. 501A Berkshire 
Stabilizer-Sketch Box 
Rest with Palette Holder 


e New ingenious palette holder . , . 
keeps palette level while easel slopes 


e Easily attached without tools 
to any tripod sketching easel 


e Supports any standard size sketch box 
» Made cf selected lumber stained walnut 
List price $2.75 





Sold by leading art supply stores everywhere. 
Dealers' selling prices may vary due :o freight differential. 





Choose your bun 


in any price class 








Series 821 Red Sable "Albata" water color brush—round 





Series 241 Red Sable one-stroke lettering brush 





Series 252 Red Sable show card straight edge lettering 
brush—round 


Available in full range of sizes 
at your 77 
dealers DEVOE 


the Standard of Comparison 
Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., Lovisville, Ky 





BIG INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


for new sensational (f vLec 


Out of the same tube . . . OIL-TEMPERA-WATERCOLOR! 
Use it direct from tube for oil painting, thin it with 
water for tempera, apply in washes for transparent 
watercolor. Thousands of professional and ama- 

teur painters are using it. Only $1.50 for a 

box containing ó principal colors (34 tubes). 
Ask for it at your dealer or send coupon below. 










Tri-Tec, a quality 
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THE ERIPLE- TECHIE 
AkdISTS COLOR 


INTRODUCTOR 
SET. - 


product of Permanent 






Pigments 
Makers of Fine 
Artist Colors. 
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PERMANENT PIGMENTS, 2700 HIGHLAND AVE., CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Gentlemen: 


introductory set of 6 colors (3/4 size tubes). Includes postage, etc. 


NAMES TR RS IRS “lt ER a VT: T a 


ADDRESS 
CITY. 


Enclosed find $1.50 (cash, check, money order) for Tri-Tec 
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oils, watercolors, and drawings exe- 
cuted in a variety of manners. He is 
at his best in Departure from a Still- 
life, with its simple shapes and crisp 
tonal contrasts, and in Probable 
Landscape, which is painted in angu- 
lar impastos of ‘graded color. But in 
The Adoration, descriptive and chewy 
strokes annihilate structure, while 
Egyptian Bas-relief muddies color 
with admixtures of black paint. $25- 
$400. B.H. 


Magic and religion [Segy; Oct. 9- 
Nov. 14] in African sculpture illus- 
trates these two distinct motives be- 
hind primitive art. Religious rites—of 
birth, puberty, marriage and death— 
are signaled by sculptures through 
which the initiate localized and per- 
sonified his violent terrors. Fantastic 
distortions, rhythmic or grating jux- 
tapositions of planes and patterns are 
even more horrendous, seen here in 
their psychological context. Included 
are Bakota funerary figures—loom- 
ing triangular constructions which 
straddled burial urns—and various 
masks and ancestor idols. A Bakuba 
marriage cup, rubbed by generations 
of couples to a soft burnish, and deco- 
rated with cowrie shells, symbol of 
fertility, shows the craftsman in a 
more amiable mood. Used to invoke 
magical powers were fetish figures, 
amulets, etc., which figured in heal- 
ing, harvest and fertility ceremonies. 
Some statuettes show swollen stom- 
achs into which insects and other 
magical objects were sealed. Prices 
unquoted. E.C.M. 


Founders! Exhibition [Grand Cen- 
tral; to Nov. 5], held for the thirty- 
first time, consists of 108 works by 
well-known conservatives. On Nov. 5 
the 100 members of the gallery will 
draw lots, the first name to be with- 
drawn having the first choice of a 
picture or sculpture, etc. The por- 
traitists represented will paint a por- 
trait, and Jean Bowman, the only 
horse painter here, will paint a por- 
trait of a favorite horse. Among the 
better works noted are those by the 
veteran landscapist Jay T. Conna- 
way; Bennett Bradbury (a California 
marine painter who rivals Waugh), 
the portraitists Sidney Dickinson and 
Leopold Seyffert; Randall Davey 
(whose watercolor /n the Stretch will 
please people who prize pictures over 
horses) ; Priscilla Roberts; the late 
Bruce Crane; Maurice Sterne (a 
modern among conservatives here, as 
he might appear a conservative 
among moderns) ; the late Emil Carl. 
sen (a surprisingly interesting Fish- 
ing Fleet) ; Stanley W. Crane; Feli- 
cia Meyer; and Jonas Lie. Prices 
unquoted. Ed 


Landon, Robbins, Steffen [Seri- 
graph; to Oct. 19] are teachers in 
the school of the National Serigraph 
Society. Bernard Steffen appears to 
use serigraphy essentially as a repro- 
ductive device, since his story-tell- 
ing, full-colored prints of farmers 
could be translated into another 
medium without much loss. Hulda 
Robbins reduces naturalistic forms 
to flat patterns, a little like folk- 
decoration, in Cleared Range, and 
while Sisters verges on confection, 
Dreamer and Piper are pleasantly 
expressive of a rather fragile inno- 
cence. Edward Landon's prints are 
less concerned with subject and show 


a greater interest in technical ef- 
fects, but they zre better when they 
spring from whimsical themes than 
when their motivation is purely for- 
mal. Especially good are the tiny 
lantern-trees of Gaiety, the tiered 
and fuzzy-edged ferry Boat, and the 
handsome deep-5lue on white Theo- 
rem B.S. $8-$25. B.H. 


Art in Interiors [ Midtown; to Oculi 


10] marks the s»-ond time that this 
gallery has installed works by their 
regulars in settimgs designed by a 
number of welknown decorators 
with the aim of showing that paint- 
ings and sculptures can enhance in- 
terior design and vice versa—gener- 
ally by means Ë surrounding like 
with like. Certainly Paul McCobb’s 
display complements William Palm- 
er's Vhen*he VW Now Blows, not only 
by the repetition cf its reserved angu- 
larity in the lines of a sideboard, but 
even by the literal “pointing up” of 
its orangeness by the inclusion of a 
bowl of oranges. Boris Kroll's multi- 
colored plaid textile enhances Manda- 
relli's indiferen: carving by empha 
sizing its golden walnut surface, and 
Emlen Etting's =rothy paintings are 
of a piece with the precious, wall- 
papered interior in which they hang. 
But somehow this melding of pictures 
with interior decoration, while it 
may strengthen weak performances, 
tends to reduce paintings to the level 
of units in a taseful scheme. Prices 
unquoted. B.H. 


Stefano Cusumano  [Passedoit; 
Oct. 12-31] has s10wn several times 
before, both in N2w York and Italy. 
His recent paintings have the second- 
ary color range popular with many 
modern Italian painters: a green, 
lavender and burnt orange basis. He 
also has the blamdness of much mod- 
ern Italian painting, in which similar- 
ities are more often expressed by the 
drawing than are distinctions. The 
expressions on the faces of his tall, 


long-thighed nudes have a studiousif- 


Neo-Classie detachment. Prices un- 
quoted. F.P. 


Clara Shaimes: [Hacker] showed 
for the second time abstractions 
which, despite their avoidance of 
subjects, semetimes suggested things 
as well as moods. Her method is to 
cross and recross dissolving patches 
of soft color wita looping automatic 
lines, sometimes to the point of im- 
penetrable complexity, sometimes so 
lightly as to suzzest a bit of cob- 
web spun in the corner of a window. 
Movement is impertant and it works 
up the canvas cei-her by the lifting 
of a few vertica loops from a mire 
of tangled lines so that they break 
free at the top. or along diagonal 
grids that push t» a corner and are 
softened at intervals by a mist of 
scrubbed color. The latter method is 
the more successful. $50-$500. B.H. 


Fourteen artists [Korman; to Oct. 
10], most of them little known, start 


the season for this new gallery. Theiry ’ 


x 


concerns are wit the aesthetics of | 


paint, as in Ethei Bodington’s Com- 
position, shewirg the mfluence of 
McNeil; with concepts of form or 
growth; with analysis, as in the red 
and grey Cyclis: of Louis Grebenak 
or Leaf Forms, an etching by Edward 
Colker; or with feelings not exclu- 
sively visual. as in John Hultberg’s 


1 


Jane Wien =¢;hit- 
*jelled”’ 


Battleshiz. "Walter Regaiski’s etch- 
ing, Scorpion and Crab is just off- 
representational, tke -eerci's insect 
world, wich seems xo have influ- 
enced him. Ettwe-a Ciinten Hill's 
broad surface. and Vinsent Longo’s 
linear oae, theugh bot: are Non-Ob- 
jective, there is enpagi variety to 
“promise an irferestme season here. 
Prices umyuet -d, F.P. 


Jane Wüsen [Hames Oct 13-26], 
who stw ed 3t tà- L-xversity of 
Iowa am ats tame art history 
there, no» has her fist New York 
show. Working=low-y, at imes spend- 
ing sevel years cr = picture, she 
retains a freeness amc feeling of 
spontane: in a setic= «- paintings 
that depend $r their c&ect on an 
emotional ba! -ontrxl-1a se of well- 
packed edor aveas. These result usu- 
ally from a pr-ecemmasoa with still- 
life, but the dijec-s here all but dis- 
appearec as the »ictume have flat- 
tened out anc ellec. Tare any third 
dimensics tha is æl? results from 
what the solers do chen=-lves, and 
the final image is a cg fd. forceful 
statement. especially ir sweh pictures 
as the active, Bed Pscrer and the 

jmore dis-iglined TaMe Tex. Included 
-— thre= very resent we-ks which 
have swung te :n almost sctal use of 
variations on white walk suggested 
movemerts irom -he -pter to the 
edges of De earwas—im these, objects 
again beeeme more -ecognizable. 
$75-$250. R.G. 


Tad Miyushitm [Haxe - Oct. 5-24], 
young Hawaum -bors ostractionist, 
shows recent eils sac ecllages in 
which stmucture dep=acs upon deep 
blacks cleealy troked wła the im- 
print of @ sale sid» brush or 
washed tamly = tremsca»ent layers 
(with ecaees «= blee anc yellow) 
which sirk bend a tid impasto 
of white. Like tLe co lazes—strips of 
brown wrapping paper semps and 
labels carefully chese= r color 
accent or ieticcing—ibee abstrac- 
tions pursue clarity with = Spartan 
selectivity; ther immeciste impact 
is fresh ex emmae wihout pro- 
viding maen o- a sustaining diet. 
$100-$500. B.H. 


Ainna Tido | "issedeitz t» Oct. 10] 
is a well-known Eras] ass She was 
born in Aestric and mas lived in 
Jerusalem. smee 912. THis = her first 
American exhibrior. Sh= snows pen- 
cil and ink drawing: the former of 
the scratched], dm, chipped land and 
spiky trees e" Pa ^stin* amc he latter 
mostly of Jementte Jews The pencil 
drawings em mie insEnete than the 





drawings of people. She employs the 
carved-wood textures of the German 
Renaissance, which fit the landscape 
better than the artful ink lines that 
draw a polite barrier between her 
and the picturesque characters whose 
life she does not seem to share. Prices 
unquoted. F.P. 


A roundup [Matrix; to Oct. 3] in 
New York's newest co-operative gal- 
lery presents a group whose mem- 
bers have been seen separately in 
such shows as the Emily Lowe 
Award. Almost all were recent stu- 
dents at the Art Students League 
or the Brooklyn Museum School or 
at both. Several distinctive works 
stand out: Shirley Zimmerman's in- 
geniously engineered mobile com- 
bines the familiar shapes with pieces 
of metal wire flattened at the ends 
like the vanishing whiskers of Alice's 
Cheshire Cat; the Still-life by Rob- 
ert Goodman—a contrivance of un- 
usual hues of pink and orange set 
against and within a construction of 
deep blue; the abstract paintings by 
Roger Jorgensen and Otto Walters— 
the former an excellent colorist, in- 
fluenced by Gorky’s last work, the 
‘atter a painter of subdued, greyed 
works with gyrating figures sug- 
zested by lines. The others are Sid- 
ney Zimmerman, Lillian Johnson, 
-rving Vagins, Muriel Miller, June 
Thompson, Patricia Blake, Ethel 
3oddington, Max Kahane and Frank 
Montgomery. $50-$250. L.C. 


Nicholas Burliuk [| Wellons; to Oct. 
5], the son of David Burliuk, exhibits 
watercolors somewhat like his father's 
work. There are landscapes of eastern 
Long Island, with the small wooden 
farmhouses, people with large heads, 
and tubs of wild flowers on the edge 
af Peconic Bay, in which the blue is 
mtense and pure, but not cold—a 
difficult feat. One of the best, The 
Lake, which is unlike his father's 
work, is very loose with brilliant reds 
and greens, and has an energy that 
watercolor does not often attain. The 
show is uneven, and some pictures, 
one of goats especially, are stylized 
and tepid. Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Marcello Boccaccio's [New; Oct. 
19-31] American debut provides a 
aotable addition to our knowledge 
ə contemporary Italian painting. 
Like Morandi, this young Florentine 
paints familiar objects quietly dra- 
matized by the play of light, and 
ais small canvases are wholly without 
artifice. The portraits are moving; 
their muted faces half-shadowed, so 
that the eyes are perceived rather 
than seen, and the lips seem to be 
en the verge of forming words. The 
stadio interiors are barely suggested 
5y a window's ledge, or a diagonal 
that could be an easel. Two girls 
stand in an interior with their hands 
clasped rather self-consciously before 
them, while background objects 
merge into a Gothic flicker. The little 
still-lifes bounce rather than brood, 
end are alive with deep color and 
maumerable bottles and jugs drawn 
slightly off-balance; they seem self- 
sficient. Prices unquoted. B.H. 


Rebert Kipniss [Salpeter], Brook- 
I*n-born painter now living in Iowa, 
bas his second one man show of 
paintings which recall, at their best 
and most typical, the manner of sug- 








! CASTELL 


IMPORTED 


POLYCHROMOS 


and M 


A kaleidoscope of the most 
beautiful colors that makes 
an adventure of sketching, 
drawing, rendering and 
fempera painting. 


Luminous, light-proof, bril- 
liant, they give you entrancing 
effecs in color and tone. 
Ideal for aquarelle and 
tempera—also for photo 
coloring, silk and textile de- 
signing. Can be used with 
matching chalks for versatile 
compositions. 


COLORED Efayon PENCILS 
ATCHING COLORED CHALKS 





POLYCHROMOS CHALKS 


in boxes of 13 to 60 colors. 


POLYCHROMOS PENCILS in sets of 6 to 64 colors. 


For intriguing metallic effects, use COLOREX CHALKS in Aluminum, Silver and Gold, 


If your Dealer doesn't carry POLYCHROMOS, please write to us direct. 





the drawing pencil’ 
with the 
Master Degrees 





“Imported from West Germany 





THE WORLD' S FINEST 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


hM ARE SUPERIOR IN 
.. PERMANENCY — COLOR INTENSITY — CLARITY OF 
= HUE—AND CHEMICAL PURITY TO COLORS THAT 
-CONFORM TO FIXED COMMERCIAL STANDARDS 
.— AND SPECIFICATIONS. 





E : For nome of nearest dealer, write: 


CREATOR 
op of colors for the most critical artist 
33 WEST GOETHE STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 





 COMPOUNDER 
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T vO NEW PRODUCTS 


for ARTIST-PAI NTE RS 


Sot rit 


RESIN OIL PAINTING 
MEDIUM #789 
For delightful buttery brush 
response, luminous translucent 
and rich opaque colors, This 
is the ideal oil painting 
medium. Prepared concentrate 
for dilution with turpentine. 
Tests indicate retention of 


were 
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- MATVAR 453 


A mat finish for varnished or 
‘unvarnished paintings. Ready 
for use. Fast drying. May be 
| overpainted. Flexible, non- 
Ve. yellowing transparent film. 
‘Will not change tonal values. 
" Excellent durable protection color, lasting durability, 
"for paintings and murals. and permanence. 

In 2V$-0z., 8-0z., 16-0z., and 32-oz. bottles 

. Technical data, on request. 
At your Artist Materiai Dealer 


F. WEBER CO. 














Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA. 23, PA. 












rini ead young E lin 
spent their summers at Pont-Aven 
in Brittany in the last years of the 
1880'& Figures in the silhouettes of 
today (man is no longer a muscled, 


idealized animal, but a quivering, 
sensitive lump) are seen in Mid- 
winter amid snow speckled with 
warmer, dirtier colors; a street in 
Hack Green is drenched in shimmer- 
ing, evanescent light; and in Evening 
Bathers, the orange figures in a scat- 
tered arrangement glow in a setting 
of pinkish dust which spills into the 
sky. Best of all (in a show which 
would have been better had works 
like the Picassoid Mask Makers been 
deleted) is the small Stllife with 
Landscape-—s0 unexpected it is as 
though the art of painting were be. 
ing rediscovered. $60.$350. L.C. 


Sports and the ballet [Associated 


American Artists; Oct. 5-24] are two 
themes stressed in this month's show- 
ings. William Gropper, Paul Sample 
and Fletcher Martin are represented 
with pictures of boxing. Sample’s 
large painting of an arena has caught 
with skill the spirit of the match, 
with crouched, determined boxers 
and an alert referee against the dark, 
smoky vastness of the arena, Martin’s 
The Count shows a fallen boxer with 
head down. Other sports themes add 
interest to the show. The ballet pie- 
tures, shown in conjunction with the 
Sadlers’ Wells Ballet’s New York 
stand, includes dancing themes by 
a number of artists, including Fiene, 
Gropper, Cikovsky, Blatas and the 
three Soyers. Prices unquoted. R.G. 


Karnig Nalbandian's [Chapellier] 


latest paintings continue with their 
soft, wistful backgrounds on top oí 
which are laid the rapid, thin slices 
of “jewel-tones.” His landscapes, 
particularly his most abstract one, 
The Pool, show more strength and 
interest, and it may well be that Nal- 
bandian will emerge more success- 
fully as an abstractionist, his symbol. 
ogy having worn rather thin. His 
drawings are always excellent, almost 
antique in their literature and expres- 
sion, extremely delicate yet never 
fragmentary. $75-$650. B.C. 


Robert Goodman |Matrix; Oct. 5- 
241. who studied with Will Barnet 
at the Art Students League, some- 
times works directly from the motif 
or from a photograph. A scene which 
might have stirred the interest of a 
Hopper, is turned into a brilliant 
icon with the colorless road becom- 
ing ultramarine; the sidewalk, apple 
green: the buildings, rose, pink and 
orange; the dull sky, a purple-brown. 
Often these ordinary buildings, in- 
teriors in Brooklyn and fishing vil- 
lages are transformed with such con- 
viction that they seem more real 
than their originals. The best in this 
first one man show are the smaller 
works done in Sketcho, a form of 
grease crayon which he combines 
with ink. The exhibition would have 
been improved if he had discarded 
about half the pictures, especially 
the earlier ones. $20-$150. L.C. 


Odette de Rich [Creatives Oct. 19. 


31] shows a group of geometric de- 
pictions of. bull fights, dock scenes, 


zn Jindedspes, « ete i 
^^ Jook like parts of sage sets. 













suggested interplay af colored 1 
n flat, unemotionsÉEy painted are 
of soft colors, these are tco far 
the decorative side, but she handles: 
space pleasingly in the large angular. 
Manhatten Decks. 3120-8500. — m.c. 





Samuel Koch ICkhzpellier: T be 
showed bright and freshly colored ; a 
paintings of village streets, Florida 
palms and bays from the optimistic - 
standpoint of che primitive painter. 

happily adjusted to any landscape he 
happens on. $100-$320. BÉ. 





Tabuena | Assoc. mner., ta Oct. 31, 
a young Philippine artist and prize- 
winner at the Village Art Center last. 
year, has been hard at work on a 
large number of watercolers which 
carry out his general theme of. slen- - 
derized, iragile native huts; caribou; 
isolated figures standing on legs 
as thin as toothpicks in misty sur- 
roundings. There is charm and skill | 
in these, but the artist depends. too 
much on the charm. and the picture 
soon become monctonous, Prices un 
quoted. R.G. 






Ranulph Bye [Grand Central; Oct. 
6.171, in this first New York one 
man show, offers a pleasing array of | 
watercolors of boats, islands and. 
shore topography iz which an honest — 
realism is faintly tempered by hints 
at semi-abstraction. In his use of his 
materials the young, New Jersey-born 
painter is the very model of a mod- 
ern watercolerist: ae knows how to 
leave white areas alone, how to apply 
tumbling washes aad glazes over each 
other, how to disselve certain areas 
into one another and how to work | 
dryly im other places. Altogether, if Ks 
reticent and with few surprises, what. 
he has he exploits successfully and it 
all adds up te a promising exhibition. 
$75-8200, E. 






Chagall, Rouaul*, Dufy [Heller 
Oct. 12-Nov. 2] is an exhibition con- - 
taining five Chagal. gouaches and one 
oil, three Rouauit oils, a Dufy oil 
and watercolor. The Chagalls seem 
familiar and altramarine, with float- 
ing lovers, hens, c-escent moons and 
tipped houses: but one, Pinter Vil- 
lage, is unusual in color-—brown, 
with a huge, pale yellow sun. It is. 
earlier; the erooxed wooden village 
is very real. The wo Duiys, the oil 
of a balcony be ore the sea, the i 
watercolor of a Meroccan restaurant, 
the white ceiling expressed by blank 
paper, are of very good quality. The 
Rouauks are two »iblical scenes and 
one of people in a box at the theater. 
Prices unquoted. SF. p. 


Joseph Ainsworth [Galerie Mic 
derne: Oct. 3-23], young painter from 
Washington, D. =, whe has spent 
the last six years abroad. has a first- 
New York show of eclectic drawings | 
and paintings. When he paints a 
seated nude or didus a kneeling one, 
the influence is Bonnard: the viole: 
strong reds, and deep greens of his 
River Boats are facsimiles of the 
early Fauves; end Gauguin is the 
source of the c: harmingly. enigmatic 
mask-face of Woman ef Brittany. 
When left to his own devices in a 
group of portrait studies, Ainsworth's. 
color becomes essentially tonal de- 
spite its intensiy, and instead... of 
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exture, like the cell structure of 
wood, and contrasting stillness by 
sived lines. An ocean liner is in 
white on blue, like a blueprint; it 
a labyrinthine structure over water 
. which white angles mean move- 
3ment and pressure, down to the bot- 
vam. He has imagination. $25-$60. r.p. 


mana (Collins; Oct. 5-17], Colum- 
an-born American painter who 
studied in Madrid and Paris, is a 
skilled eclectic in the modes of the 
Sehool of Paris-—especially Cubism 
bat seems to be struggling against 
x in this first one man show. A va- 
siaty of directions compete for atten- 
tion with the Cubistic landscapes of 
the South of France being the most 
realized. In his most recent works he 
"ees a patchy, textural approach and 

zs his sights upon Expressionism. 
While this may herald the arrival of 
the real Umaña, his natural feeling 
for color, especially for austere har- 
monies, and a feeling for design and 
structure, have been swamped in 
the sse later efforts. $100-8800. r.c. 





Ewa Ehrenreich [ Contemporary 
Arts; Oct. 5-24], who has won prizes 
for her paintings in group shows, 
exaibits for the first time alone. Her 
style is somewhat like the Cubism 
af Villon, a Cubism with color. The 
analysis of the forms seems to exist 
for itself, not to come from an emo- 
ton about the remembered objects or 
scene that she paints. Two paintings 
illustrate Menotti’s The Medium, 
and they are exceptions. But though 
“key convey some of the emotion of 
the opera, they are not as strong as 
ke more direct and more simply 
anelyzed Cityscape with a fire escape 
aad backyard walls. $100-$250, F.P. 












Eleventh annual [Village Art Cen- 
ier; to Oct. 2] watercolor exhibition 
i* a competition show from which 
four winners will be selected by j jury 
anc given a show later. The pictures 
here cover a variety of subjects and 
approaches, and are average in qual- 
A few of interest stand out: 
Jesmond O’Neil’s stark Back Stairs, 
showing a rather dilapidated build- 
weg with dominating windows and 
deors and strong verticals; Sasha 
Solin’s Blue Lightning, a geometric 
craction; and another study of a 
-ding in a depressing atmosphere, 
9 A.M. by Margaret Layton. $10- 
$209. R.C. 

















Äi Weithas [Friedman; to Oct. 
311 was a combat photographer-art- 
ist during World War II and is now 
a successful art director. In his spare 
time he works in Howard Trafton's 
class at the Art Students League, 
where some of the lively little draws 
ings which he is exhibiting for the 
first time were produced. Working in 
black and white or with two or three 
celor washes to re-enforce the elegant, 
expending line, he creates a whole 
theater of prancing, roguish, fantas- 
tically costumed figures set within 
boxed interiors or against grandiose 
fegades of retreating walls and soar- 
ing vaults. Prices unquoted. B.H, 


Glen Krause [Levitt; to Oct. 10), 
head of the Art Department and of 
the Art Museum at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, shows seven oils and six 
watercolors, mostly romantic land- 
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Symphony No. 14 i 


V E want to give you this extrapr- 

dinary L.P. record—FREE—to 
acquaint you with our fine high-fidel- 
ity releases. You will receive it by 
ordering aay of the records below at 
the unbelievably low price of $1.50 
each. A selection of the greatest mu- 
sic ever written, in internationally 
acclaimed performances, 


All records guaranteed equal in 
musical and technical quality to rec- 


Please send me—FREE-—the Long Playing High Fidelity Musical 
Masterpiece Recording of Mozart’s Symphory No. 
Also send me the records I have checked below. 
$1.50 for each record checked plus 239€ per record fcr shipping 
expenses. (NOTE: If you order 5 or more records WE pay. aif 


shipping charges, ) 


H not delighted, T may return any gecord in 5 days and you 


al 





erty price. Pe a; on the de 
tic. The last word in high- 
production; beauty of ton 
tua, absence of surface 
save over $3.00 per record o: 
usual price. Order all the records 


your choice now at this low price: by 
checking the boxes in coupon below. 
lf not delighted your money will be. 






promptly refunded. You may keep: the. 


FREE Mozart record in any case! 


14 im A Major. 
I ame enclosing 


EN eme 
will refund my money. (The Mozart record js rine $o keep in Kex 


any case.) 


C} CHOPIN: Piano Concerto No. % in F 
Minor. Mewton- Wood, pianist; Radio Zartth 
Orchestra; Walter Goehr, cond. 


HAYEN: Symphony No. 96 in D Na. 
jor. “Miracle.” Winterthur Symph. 
c Orch.: Walter Goehr, cond. 


HADYN: Isola Disabitata {Overture}. 
Zurick Tonhalle Orchestra; Otto Ack- 
ermana, cond, 


[| TCHAIKOVSKY: Symph. No. 4 in F 
Minor. Netherlands Philharmonie Oreck. 
Walter Goehr, cond. 


Li TCHAIKCVSKY: Piano Concerto No. 1 
in B-Flat Minor. Mewten-Wood, pianis; 
Musical Masterpiece Symph. Orch.: Walter 
Goehr, cond. 
BEETHOVEN: Symph. No. 8 
Major. Winterthur Symph. 
g Walter Goehr, Cond. 


BEETHOVEN: Two German Dances. 


in F 
Dreh; 


Wintezthur Symph. Orch.; Walter 
Gochr, cond. 
L] BRAHMS: Symph. No. 3 in F Majer. 


Zurich Tonhalle Orch.; Otto Ackerman, 
cand. 


BACH: Brandenburg 
4 in &, Winterthur Symph. 
rj Walter Goehr, eond. 


BACH: Brandenburg 
5 in D. Winterthur Symp. 
Walter Goehr, cond. 


rj BACH: Organ Reeital-—Toccata, Adagio 
and Fugue in C Major; Toceata and Fugue 
in D Minor; Toecata in F Major. Alexander 
Schreiner, at Salt Lake City Tabernacie 


Concerte Na. 
Ürch ; 


Concerts Ne. 


Orch ; 


organ. 
D] LALO: Srmphonie Espagnole. Ricardo 
Odnoposoff, violinist; Utrecht Sxempk. 
Orch.; Walter Goehr, cond. 


Total No. of Records Checked... 


..af $1.56 per Record 
Meiling Charges 254 per Record 


(I] yoa order 5 or mare records, WE 
absorb all mailing charges) 


z SCHUBERT: Symph, No. 5 in B- Flat "Mas 
jor. Winterthur Symph. onum Frite Busch, 
cond. 


WAGNER: Die asia sober Von - 
Nuernberg. (Preludes to Acts T- and. 

i HE}. Zurich Tonhalle Orchestra; Otto" 
Eu Ackermannn; cond. : 


WAGNER: Tanuhauser. (Orear), 


Zurich Tonhalle Orchestra; ‘Otte Ack. 
ermanb, cond. 


L] MENDELSSOHN: Symph. No. 4d A ; 
Malon “halan” Winterthur Sepa: Orch. ; $9 


Clemens Dahinden, «pad. 





& ond. 


1] BEETHOVEN: Symph. No. 5 in C “Minor. 
Utrecht Symph. Orch. ; Paul Hupperts cond; 


id BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 9 in A’ Majo 
"Krentzer, " Oliver Colbentson, violin 
David Garvey, pianist. . ; 
r DUKAS: The Sorcerer's 
Utrecht Symph. Orch.; 
| perts, cond. 


[4-9 | MUSSORGSKY: Night on Bald Moun- 


Apps 
Paul^ Hu 


‘tain. Netherlands Philharmonic Orch. ; 
Walter Gochr, cond. 


[] MOZART: Piano Concerto No. 20 in D ^ 
Musical - 


Minor. Frank  Pelleg, pianist; - 
Masterworks Symph. Orch.; Walter Goehr, ' 
cond, 
[ i i Symph. No. 36 in C Ma. 
jor, "Linz." Winterthur Symph. - 
[i Dreh.: Walter Goehr, cond. 
i MOZART: German Dances Nos. 1 and —- 
i 5. Winterthur Symph. Orch.: Walter 
i oehr, cond. 
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scapes with birds and trees that look 
influenced by Cézanne, the Cubists 
and Oriental painting. His feeling 
for nature is Oriental, and Wind 
through Maples is especially Japa- 
nese in its use of empty space and 
accurate display of few and active 
details. He seems to let the subject 
matter suggest a way of presenting 
it: forests suggest Cézanne; birds, 
Japan, or Morris Graves; and so on. 
$75-$400. F.P. 


Large and small [New; to Oct. 17] 
paintings and sculpture by this gal- 
lery’s roster form an inaugural show 
at the firm’s new location. The late 
Eugenie Baizerman’s very large Wo- 
men at the Shore consumes its figures 
even as it defines them in the bril- 
liant warmth of innumerable strokes 
and tonal transitions, while her small 
Sleeping Nude stretches in a languor- 
ous and undisturbed diagonal as elo- 
quently peaceful as the larger work 
is frenzied. Seong Moy’s Sacrifices to 
Lieou Pei sustains a lyrical flow of 
line and mass, but his larger and 
more recent Three Musicians chokes 
the rhythms of the calligraphic imag- 
ery with poorly integrated wedges of 
color. Saul Baizerman’s miniature 
Cement Man, in hammered bronze, 
impresses by its feeling of weight, 
while his large Bust of a Woman has 
an almost disembodied lightness. $60- 
$2.000. B.H. 


William Getman [Jackson; Oct. 
7-24], former student of Mark Rothko 
and now well known in Mexico 
where he works, has his first show 
here of abstract oils and collages. 
Heavy in color, the former show 
spiny black forms that curve across 
the canvas strengthened by crossing 
verticals and horn shapes while the 
openness of the background suggests 
expansion. Cast Away Care, with 
black against open areas of red ap- 
plied with palette-knife, is one of 
the more interesting of this type. The 
colored-paper collages, while similar 
in their use of space, are lighter in 
feeling and more spontaneous. $75- 
$700. R.C. 


Edwin Gamble [Davis; to Oct. 16] 
in his first show exhibits watercolors 
that resemble the pages from a sketch- 
book of a talented artist. The talent 
is in the initial stroke, in the first 
intuition, as if he were not occupied 
with expression, but with acquiring 
facility, Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Taro Okamoto [Hugo], a Japanese 
Surrealist, is well known in France 
and in Japan. His strident colors are 
close to those in the prints of Hiro- 
shige, and his symbolism and his 
forms are like those in the early 
work of Masson and Seligmann. Ink- 
blue lines surround flame-shaped, 
blown, ragged areas in crimson, pink 
and green. The shapes of ribbons, 


masks, arabesque “aces tend to run 
off into points; the contrasts are as 
great as possible; here is no rest. 
Like the European Surrealists, he is 
more interested in :he effect or the 
communication than in the means of 
construction. Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Victor Joseph Gatto [Barzansky; 
to Oct. 10] interpretes life on the 


planets in his recem- paintings which 4 


he groups under tke heading, “Out 
of This World.” Thos engaging prim- 
itive goes along wi F the idea of crat- 
ers on the moon ‘they rear up like 
tired volcanoes), »1t from then on 
his icomography is straight fantasy. 
Courtly figures loumge on grill-work 
balconies supported by azure pilasters 
in an idyllic life vhich exists on all 
the planets (as Gat-o sees it), where 
golden-erested cas l»s, ornate barges 
and hanzing terraces are for everyone 
to enjoy. No one works except to 
bring in the hay, which is stored in 
very fancy buildirgs—all the build- 
ings are fancy—but everyone talks a 
great deal while si ting on lovely park 


benches or overlooking distant water-^w 


falls. It matters l ttle that the skies 
are too blue and umiformly eccupy the 
top third of each »«cture, er that the 
colors go together as if by rote. Prices 
unquoted. B.H. 


Shows noted r2zently include: 
Gloria Vanderbd: Stokowska [B. 
Schaefer; Oct. 13-Nov. 7] exhibits 
for the first tim» imaginary land- 
scapes and figure sabjects, as well as 
abstractions, in a treamy palette like 
moonlight [$125-$€50] F.P... Y. E. 
Soderburg |Grarc Central; Oct. 20- 
30] made a trip to Nova Scotia where 
he bagged a number of conservative 
watercolors. This -hird one man show 
for thesChicago-bem artist is perhaps 
best in its details 5€ boats |$60-$200] 
L.C. . . Syd Landi [Friedman], who 
was an artist witx the Anti-Aircraft 
Command durinz World War II, 


showed humorous drawings in color 


and black-and-white [prices unquot^ 9g 


ed] p.n... Morris Gerber [Kottler; 
to Oct. 3] has a irst shewing of a 
series of flowers and landscapes 
which are painted lelicately and with 
sincere interest, but which remain 
well within the conventional treat- 
ment of these subjects [$100-$500] 
R.C. .. Katherire M. Howe [Bar- 
bizon; to Oct. 5C]. illustrator and 
designer of stained glass windows, 
shows competent watercolors of rural 
and coastline scemes [$35-$100] E.c.M. 
... Mario Batte-rdieri [Chapellier], 
a fine arts professcr in Cosenza, Italy, 
made his debut m New York with 
mannered, academic portraits and 
still-lifes. Best were scenes of Cala- 
brese villages [peces unquoted] L.C. 
... Jack Hofflamder [Wellons; Oct. 
5-17] shows for t3» first time tempera 
paintings of Haiti which are deco- 
rative, like text Es or fairy-tale il- 
lustrations [pric2s unquoted] F.P. 


Frank Lloyd Wright continued from page 42 


of humanity to herd? Surely human 
beings still desire to herd and not to 
spread themselves as far as they can 
from their fellows? 


Did I say “as far as they can”? 
But I think the young gentleman 
asked a very sensible question. He 
asserts the herding instinct of hu- 


manity as “basie.” He thinks we arte 
still like sheep and still have these 
animal attributes, So we have. But 
I believe cultur»—in spite of urban 
education—has cone something for 
us, and think tnat culture should 
and will go on -o do more by way 
of agricultural training. If we are to 
grow and develo as human beings, 
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hat we no longer want a style, 
that is what you mean by "basic 
ructure.” Humanity needs style all 
e time, therefore needs individual- 
dtv perpetually fresh and new with 
‘very instance, in any and every gen- 


ration, in every nation on earth. The 
Saw of change is immutable law; the 
anly law we have not taken into ac- 
count. It is the only law we have not 
Jearned to consider and respect when 
"we proceed to make form. We have 
tried to stem and hold in check the 
tides of life. Now, why go on with 
3t? Why not see that if pattern is to 
be made at all it must be free pat- 
tern, the one most suited to growth, 
the one most likely to encourage and 
;eoncede growth to life? That means, 
i think, the end of the word "insti- 
/tution" as we have it set up. The mo- 
“ment we have any vested or senti- 
"mental interest we feel we have to 
“protect it, to guard it, to fend off its 
“enemies by holding it tight. 
thinking, our philosophy, everything 
we have, is like that—"to have and to 
hold.” Y am sure you would be sur- 
prised to see how effective it might 
"be to reverse that process. If educa- 
“ion would learn to do that by way 
ef some true human culture, forget- 
ting its “to have and to hold" pre- 
.eepts and practices, allowing organic 
.vculture to come through with its 
^ great liberal sense of life, you would 
= fnd that life can be trusted, perhaps 
t that life is all that can really be 
P -irusted. And how interesting you 


Our 


= would find its variety . . .! 


; 1f you tonight, and on the other occa- 


ROSENBERG 


J mbat we. tcd to: keep i in i mind | 


time, what you would wish? 


Why worry about one's lifetime or: 
too much about the future? Every- 
thing that is, is right now. If oppor- - 
tunity is mine and I do well with it, 
next tc it another will come to me. 
The fvture——beyend that part of it. 


that is seen today-—is something we 


cannot assure nor should we think 
too mech about it. We should con- 


sider cur present; we should act in 


the present for the future, the present 
being the future so far as we can 
now see, I think we should not be 
too m&ch concerned about how long 
growtk is going to take or about how 


dificut it is going to be either here 


and new or hereafter, If we see it as 


good :t is for us to act now. 


Some day I hope to be given a com- 
mission to build something. Assum- 
ing that I get that commission, I 
shall first of al! have to please my 
client and give him what he wants. 
What I want will probably not be 
what he wants. . . . How were you 
able :o break away originally from 
what had gone before and evolve à a 
new style of architecture? 


The fear of your probable client is a 
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tion of h organic principles of f build. E 
ing and life, how would you suggest : 
that we can in this country bring: 
about taat realization among the mil. - 
lions of people who have not met you ` 
and are not at present architecturally | 
minded? How can we achieve, in a 
country such as this, within our life- 


"wanted. 1 have opened the door and 
when I found he sought mere novelty 


be doing for: him. Only the other da 
it was the game that interested. a 
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I was: and 
build. My cli 

































against his ows inne ty or. 
cr goodwill. Nor is that. to b 
job, as I sse it In a case of th 
I think you should say: “I am sort 
but I cannot baild for you,” and 
until some right Cope, d 
come. Then it will surely. con 
man ean build a building for á 
who does not. believe in -him 
does not believe in what he believe 
in, and who has not chosen him b 
cause of this faith, knowing what. h 
ean co. That 5s the nature of arch 
:ect and client as I see it. When: 
man wants te build a building he 
seeks an interpreter, does he not? 
He seeks some man who has the tech- 
nique to express that thing which he 
himself desires but cannot do. So, 
should a man come to me for a build- 
ing, he would be ready for me. It 
woukl be what I could do that he 











shown many a man out of my office. 





and did not understand what I would 


client. He was not up to this organic - 
endeavor in building, I knew. And I | 
knew that E: for him tana 
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are taught t6. plan; ; no other people 
in the community are taught any- 
thing about planning. It should form 
a small part of everyone's general 
education, especially in the case of 
people who take up politics. I think 
a Prime Minister or a President who 
does not know how to plan in the 
abstract cannot possibly be expected 
to be able to plan for a community, 
and I think that the fact that archi- 
tects are the only people whe have 
any knowledge at all of planning is 
very unsatisfactory from the peint of 
the community. 
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I think that is a fact and very un- 
satisfactory. I believe every man or 
woman should have included in his 
or her. culture—-I will not say their 
education—some knowledge of plan- 
ning and of reading a plan. Any 
really cultivated man or woman 
should be able to read a plan as 
easily as a book. When that is the 
case ideas will flow more freely, 
What we have been talking about 
tonight presupposes architecture as 
the center line of any truly indige- 
nous culture. That being so, it should 
be just as natural for young boys 
and girls to learn the nature of the 
plan and themselves to plan as it is 
for them to learn to play the piano or 
the harp, or read Dickens or even 
read Walt Whitman. 
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England and America are democra- 
cies and we like to think that they 
are free countries, yet our building 
is regulated and can be hindered to 
a large extent by by-laws, regulations 
and all sorts of conditions. Germany 
and Italy are under dictatorships: 
yet we see splendid building schemes 
going on there and being completed 
tole in a very short space of time. Can 
] G AL L E R I E S vou suggest a reasonable compromise 
ire between those two states of affairs? 
I could suggest a basis for com- 
promise, but I do not think that 
would settle the matter. The building 
codes of the democracies embody, of 
course, only what the previous gen- 
eration knew or thought about build. 
ing, and the ensuing generation finds 
the code a stumbling-block. When I 
was called to build the building in 
Tokyo I could not get a permit to 
build it. And we are just building 
in Philadelphia a little group of 
houses called the Ardmore Experi- 
ment. That experiment could not be 
passed under the building codes, so 
we managed to have the code abro- 


say: “After all, buildings are for 
life and life goes on. If vou want 
to confine all that the next genera- 
tion or this generation is going to 
know about building to what the 
past generation knew, go ahead and 
stop our building." But they do not 
quite like to take that responsibility. 
We are a little more liberal in Uso 
nia, probably, than you feel you can 
afford to be here. But this anachro- 
nism of which you speak, however, 
does not arise entirely from the ict 
tat we are democracies and other 
couttries fascist. It arises because 
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Architests ro the only people who 


gated. It is sometimes necessary to 





^s little. “of: it into 
ind the illiberal ad- 
ministration of the e building codes 
is due directly to the antiquated edu- 
cational processes that have pro- 
duced the men who made the codes. 

The desire to hold to rules and 
regulations that prevent progress is 
not characteristic of a democracy 
but, of course, committee work is 
slow work at best and democracy is 
a kind of committee at work. Dicta- 
torship is free to abrogate and to 
say: "This is a good idea; let us 
have it," and you might wish you 
hadn't got it. But under the system 
that you have in England and even 
the one we have in America it is 
only rarely that our “rulers” dare to 
say that, until the matter goes to 
committee. They, and we, seem to 
think their countries are democracies 
when rule is by committee . . . an 
idea of democracy extremely pecul. 
iar, as you will see if you analyze it. 
Even so . . . No, I do not think 
hindering codes are a question of 
dictatorship as against democracy, 
but are a matter of present confusion 
of ideas in our democracies. And 
fear of any individual's free-will (ex- 
cept the dietator's) on the part of 
dictatorships. Really there is no good 
reason why a democracy should not 
have, and be free to will and to 
possess the best. Is not democracy 
the highest form of aristocracy that 
the world has ever seen—the aris- 
tocracy of the man, the individual, 
his qualities as a man making him 
the aristocrat? Let us put that kind 
of democracy inte practice somehow 
in place of snobocracy and the code 
wil be no impediment to better 
building. It seems a long way to go. 





You mentioned that there was one 
justification for destruction, namely, 
building something better. Do not we 
come up against that same moot 
point—who is to decide what is 
something better? A certain friend 
of ours on the Continent thinks he 
has been doing that for some time. 


Yes— who is to decide what is bet- 
ter? Well, in a democracy the man 
decides his own for himself. 1 would 
not say that any tribunal would be 


competent to pass upon the "better" . 


for him. Nor do I think it should be 
a case of "tribunal" a matter of 


judgeship or judging. The time 


comes when nature herself, the na- 
ture of things coinciding with the 
nature of the man, cries ont, de- 
mands and determines in its own 
way. For instance, I think we are 
there now in this matter of archi- 
tecture, because of circumstantial 
changes brought to pass by science. 


Do not you think we should design 
buildings to suit the people who have 
to live in them and not to please 
ourselves? 


Yes, but as we see suitability, if we 
are consulted. People who live in 
buildings know strangely little about 
buildings, as a rule. They think they 
know what they want. Sometimes 
they do. If they come to you, want- 
ing you, believing that you know, 
they do know that much. But, if they 
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come to you to te! wea fom «< knild 
what they want, thet is .ometaing 
else. That could 39: work .. . Any 
architect builds £ bæi dins t» pEase 
his client, eertainey; etherwis: way is 
he an ardlitec: amd the men his 
client? Bu: were yom a= an arhrtect 
to go out s-ekin- s sob, co cfr a 
piece of we, tr» te persucd> a man 
PL. let you Build a bwdimz œ aim, 
then perhams yu would aave to 
please your clier— against vr will, 
do what h= told yox, snd serve you 
right, too! Jut t pot vous] there 
in his power is ene-cal s coarse. 


To think and solar sowaeeys an 
architect ams ic keve s mMoareugh 
knowledge ef th imereasingl- -om- 
plex techni-ue 0 baildinma |. Can 
the average inteligeace maser all 
that, or mus specailisets be-erqno-ed? 
The matter oí ““xperts” -e-ms em- 
bedded in “the -yseem” as t exists 
today. The specmii- bas omisen be- 
cause the «eapitzmisüc system which 
gee practice neces mes t maks its 
wheels keer turrinz l = tre that 
buildings «ave beeeme e-tremely 
complex, bet they keve besere zom- 
plex because the system sr-stes its 
own comp-xitie and eoufmsons. 
There is m ver- greet dif=aly in 
creating am organism; am eait-, in 
the way of a building ir whica all 
needed ser ces are imcorper t-c fez- 
tures of the buibhrg But taat type 
of buildinz call it ratem esnnot 
be under any *5peezlis ic" system 
such as tha to waict you m=. Such 
creation mest oceur br singl+minded 
mastery or the part of the c eator of 
the buildi, ari ‘oat zlome i. or- 
ganic building. Ve —nocir erganic 
building hæve a oup of sowmca ists; 
we have tc ~eleg. te the expt t» the 
back-yard «f the bu kiing ... or to 
oblivion. I | ke waa: Henry bord said 
about the «xpers—@ he mw ar op- 
position wich f= wishec tc lestroy 

would ndow it with c pests. I 
believe tha todzy me expet i- the 


aksolute enemy of the thing about 
waich I have been talking to you, 
ard that the more you let him come 
im and the more you think you are 
gcing to get from him the worse off 
you will be. So I believe an architect 
should learn the principles underly- 
ime the installation of electricity, he 
should know what constitutes good 
pmmbing, he should be able to in- 
vent and arrange and bring all this 
tegether as a complete organism. We 
ame talking of an entity when we 
speak of an organic building; we are 
net talking of a shell being set up 
and appurtenance men cutting it half 
dewn in order to get their work into 
it—then the plasterer coming in, 
daabing it all up—the painter com- 
img in to patch up defects, and so on. 

Think of those old five-process 
baildings! Now we are building one- 
peecess buildings and have dispensed 
wath some of the appurtenances; for 
am instance, the heating is underneath 
tke fleor now. It had become so dif- 
fieult to build a building that it was 
amost impossible to think of build- 
irg one. And this new thought that 
I am bringing to you demands first a 
general simplification in the process 
o building. The architect must learn 
te think “in simples" before he can 
beild a modern building worth build- 
ir z. 


Naeh as we might despise and con- 
demn most of the buildings in the 
suburbs of London, the people living 
ir them think that they are wonder- 
fel; they love their houses. Do you 
suggest that we should take the liber- 
t». the burden and the responsibility 
o° advising them that they are quite 
wrong, to satisfy our own ideals of 


what a house should look like? 


[ I thought the houses were quite 
wrong, I should certainly tell the 
people living in them so, if they 
asked for my opinion. But I do not 
taink I would walk in on them, just 
te tell them so. 


Nationwide leans frera the Guggenheim 


Sixteen greups «f reintmee, sored 
for years = the basements of the 
Guggenheim Museum, heve recently 
left New Ywrk f-r =<temced Savs et 
U. S. institations tram Itaca tc Les 
Angeles. Teistes of the » uzeum or- 
ganized the loam pr-gram a overt of 
a new pole of =xkcbitine dI works 
owned by tme cwleetion, rater than 
the limited mum: er aithare seen by 
New Yorkes. Tle camyases re lent 
for a periee cf mime moncks n tead 
of as circuiting 2x3ioticrs and are 
expected t» be«em= cores srmund 
which vammus Mstallaticrs -aa be 


Dallas celebrates clout 


The annuaiState Fax of T=: qpens 
this year cr Get 1€. with. as before, 
exhibitions congpettiens, srd spe- 
y commissicted cisplas te en- 

tice most » the stales pesucetien to 
Dallas. Freon M-xi-» City Omes an 
18-foot mural be emer, mmis- 
sioned by e Daas Art Aes-Gation; 
from New Yerk feemtare aad fur- 
nishings £x a “sowed ces" saow; 
from the Amerecar WSederatian of 
Arts, a shew o- tzempe ee, aug- 
mented with wak: bersewe! from 


e-ouped. Important works by Albers, 
beckmann, Kandinsky, Klee, Léger 
and Jacques Villon are among the 
mere than two hundred canvases 
which will now be seen in colleges, 
libraries, schools and small art gal- 
leries otherwise unable to exhibit 
works of this caliber. Later in the 
ysar, supplementary, smaller exhibi- 
tns of drawings and graphics will 
t-avel among the borrowing institu- 
tens. The Guggenheim Museum 
Ix-pes to continue and expand its loan 
program in future years as its own 
educational program gets under way. 


miscellaneous sources and including 
\ermeer, Zurbaràn and Maroger. 
Lerothy Adlow, Perry Rathbone and 
Fichard Haines will judge the fif- 
teenth annual Texas painting and 
s*u pture show and award prizes to- 
taling $2,850. The focal exhibition for 
tae fair, though, is called “Art and 
Science,” planned around a specially 
installed planetarium, and tracing, 
tarough paintings and sculpture, re- 
lations between these two quite in- 


dependent pursuits. 
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With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal, you can make scuip- 
tures easily and economically without elaborate equipment. 
Sculp-Metal is applied with palette knife or fingers onto 
pre-shaped armatures. Pieces air harden; are strong and 
hard; may be carved, filed and sanded—then burnished 
to a rich aluminum patina. 


.at leading dealers Send 10¢ for 16-page handbook. 
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Constructive autobiography 


Carvings and Drawings. By Barbara 
Hepworth. Lund Humphries, Lon- 
don, $12.50. 

This elaborate monograph by the 
well-known British sculptor—whose 
Contrapuntal Forms, commissioned 
for the Festival of Britain, will be 
erected as a monument in the new 
town of Harlow—includes autobio- 
graphical notes spaced chronologi- 
cally with the large reproductions of 
her work. It traces her development 
from massive figures in wood and 
stone to her present Constructivist 
style, in which mass is pierced and 
hollowed or form joined to form 
with systems of string (her later 
work parallels Moore's). Her text is 
lucid; her reminiscences of impor- 
tant European artists like Mondrian 
—especially her description of his 
Paris studio—are often poetic; and 
she has distinctive ideas about the 
role of the artist in society, and of 
women in the arts. However, despite 
all this and a foreword by Herbert 
Read, this book seems a little too 
grand and expensive. 


Books received 
A Background for Beauty. By 





Arnold Silcocs Beeckhurst Press, 
New York. $1C. 220 pages. 76 black- 
and-white plates. 8 colorplates. One 
man's conceptiox of beauty from the 
Stone Age to Dal Nw 
Ceramics for the Potter. By Ruth 
M. Home. Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 
Peoria, Ill. $4.3C. 229 pages, linecuts, 
16 biack-and-wkite plates. Compre- 
hensive data oa the making of pot. 
tery. 

The Dutch Pkbasters. By Horace 
Shipp. Philosophical Library, New 
York. 128 pages; 40 plates, 17 in 
color. $6. A pooalar approach to the 
subject by a leading Dutch critic 
and lecturer Ex aesthetics at The 
Hague. 

The Connoisszar Year Book. The 
Connoisseur, Les don. 128 pages; nu- 
merous illustraz:ons, coiorplates. $3. 
On English country houses, Fon. 
tainebleau, cen:enary of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, Winterthur, etc. 
Portrait Pain&ng. By Henry Carr. 
Studio Publications, London & New 
York. 80 pages: illustrations in color 
and black-and-white. $4.50. Crafts- 
man's approach :o the subject, pune- 
tuated by references to old and 
modern masters, 








Coming auctions continued from page 12 


amples. Outstanding among a large 
group of Persian fabrics are seven- 
teenth-century cloths of gold; a 
rare hanging originating from Yezdt 
with a design of cypress trees in 
blue voided velvet on dull gold 
ground; and a late sixteenth-century 
velvet floral jardiniére. 

In other mediums, Persian, Meso- 
potamian and Turkish pottery con- 
stitute a significant segment of the 
collection, including Rhages twelfth- 
and thirteenth-century copper lustre 
and other ware; thirteenth-century 
Rakka ware; and sixteenth- and sev- 
enteenth-century Isnik “Rhodian” 
polychrome ware, one of the most 
important of which is a mosque ball 
in almost perfect state of preserva- 
tion, which was on loan to the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, London, 
from 1910 to 1952. Mention should 
be made of Coptic tapestries from 
the fourth to eighth centuries, and 
Coptic and Near Eastern stone sculp- 
tures, notable among the latter being 
a fifth-century animalistic frieze in 
limestone. 


English furnishings 
An auction of English furniture and 


decorations will be held at Parke- 


Bernet on October 17, after exhibi- 


sex 10. All the objects 
are being seld a~ order of M. Comer 
of London. 





Old master pat stings 


A selection of xd master and nine- - 
teenth-century paintings will be in- 
cluded in a sale of property from 
various owners zt Parke-Bernet on 
October 28, after exhibition from 
October 24. Inciuded in the sale wiil 
be a Madonna «xd Child with Denas 
Presented by S*. Peter, attributed to 
Giovanni Bellini; a Deposition, by 
the School of "*icholas Froment; a 
late fifteenth-century Burgundian 
painting, Virgin and Child with St. . 
Anne: and The Rest oa the Flight 
into Egypt, a work given to Joachim 
Patinir. ~ Te ed 





at Parke-Berne: late in the month. 
The first, on Octsber 24, will consist 
of furniture, siwer and other prop- 
erty belonging so Carlton Antique 
Silver, Ine., New York, after being 
shown from Octawer 17. And English... 
furniture and decorations from va- 
rious owners wil be the offerings on 
October 30 anc 31, after being on . 
exhibition from €ctober 24. 


Amateur standing | continued from page 8 


Amateur Painters Be Trained?' The 
conclusions were: 'The answer de- 


pends on the individual and ‘not. 


+7 


always in the case of the primitives. 

James E. Morgan, Sr., fifty-five 
year-old Negro steel worker, was for 
the second time the winner of the 
first prize given by the Arts and 
Crafts Center. His painting, in a 
primitive style, was an allegory with 


against a panoramic landscape. 

Harold Newman, press agent, fog 
the Pittsburgh € vic Light Opera, rewi 
ceived the Pittexargh Sun-Telegraph. 
prize for a prmitively conceived 
view of houses mmunting to a rugged 
hilltop. A scienee teacher at the Lin- © 
den Public Seaool, Sara Louise. 
Schmeltz was gwen the Associated 
Artists of Pittsbargh Prize for her. 
oil, Mother Makmg a Quilt. ncs. © 















Jacques Vilen: printanaker continued from page 40 


independent ef ary theme. Such a 
point of "ew mer be ©gitimate to- 
day. It was aot when I was young 
and, in seite «f my lowe of adven- 
ture, I cannot em-arely 2ecep: it hn 
principle Í am met opeosed, bat if 
We pardon those wh» imterpr-t :nto 
an equivalenee self chscure an 
emotion “aat tas Seem expecienced 
instead œ an anttertic ion. I can 
only appeehemd fbe creatior of a 


hand that is automatically guided. 

Photography and all the mechan- 
ical systems that derive from it 
in engraving — and in painting— 
satisfy the documentary need in- 
dispensable to the majority. There- 
fore, if it is legitimate to describe 
an event simply, let us be more 
exacting with ourselves. Do our ut- 
most to suggest our reaction to the 
event and make it part of ourselves. 


Theo van Tagi comlinued from page 29 


tO appremate he ne -pir&. Hi 
company is alwsy= ertertaining. 
During h= abeemme Í siept im their 
apartment. for Vincent was alene ... 
Now I haxe dimmer with them every 
evening. ff takes me. for he lives 
on Montmartre- © = is muck more 


Dy 
of Spinelle Aretar [see = 181. 

Miniatures by tõe =x iite paint- 
er of the San €:oczme cod-x mow in 
the Sacriste ef St 2?-ter5 done ior 
Cardinal Swefases-m, the same who 
ordered te pex “Gictt” 30ivp- 
tych now m V tia Galery. 

A Benev-ntazs desizn ©: intricate 
interlacings anc baiime em mals mcre 
like an elxsorasely erameded kroech 
than a nimatuse p. I8 

A Byzamtne St. Mek cited 1209. 


He sits amd tkm whe to write 


on the taet m hs head. before 
him is a lestem of keplesly cuaint 
perspective stmkrs: om of the 
mouth of #sea-momster [> 167. 

A leaf om @ Bible dsted 1320 
with busts ef Chrat-Loges shewimg 
the influemce of Cavallini 

Illustratim te the epening Canto 
of the Diema Tommedi« Spacing, 
figures anc foliage recall ( perhaps 

“fortuitously Meso po -amien and-even 
Turki contemporerses. 

Three ií-arte-mtz-entur- — Eolez- 

nese miniateres: a Pepe in he midst 


of his coumt rec=ivmz a manuscript, 
the infant Chrz* -+echimg in the 


temple, a Crzc&xx. 
A deligt=fully 3esorzed page 
close to Nardo. Gi € er» ‘Florentine 


late fourteemtà een-uv): a Nativity 
with one of the thee kimes kneel- 
ing to kiss tae íe-- ar the infart 


Christ. Bele, the Arzmneiction and 
a young sitephead srt: bx docs. 


Two Flo—ntime (caves done in 


peasant for us. We three always 
mave enough to talk about.” 

Many of the paintings from Theo’s 
collection hung in my mother's house 
along with the works by Vincent. | 
know them well, and they do not 
lose their attraction with time. 


Italian Jhon matic n continued from page 19 


1438 by a miniaturist close to the 
author of the Griggs Crucifixion. 
One shows a woman presenting evi- 
cence to a judge; the other, a 
judge rendering his decision in a 
ease of usury. 

Two playing-cards: one of them 
with a queen seated in profile hold- 
mg a sword in her armored hand 
by Zavattari, an early fifteenth- 
sentury Milanese who frescoed the 
chapel of Queen Teodolinda in the 
Stomo at Monza; the other repre- 
seating Temperance is by Cicognara, 
a close follower of Francesco Cossa 
ef Bologna [p. 17]. 

By an even more impressive and 
“escinating Ferrara-Bolognese, Cosi- 
mo Tura, is the subtly drawn pro- 
me of Eleanor of Aragon [p. 19, 
eolorplate]. 

À Florentine illumination of the 
most elaborate kind by Gherardo 
sad Monte del Fora represents 
Matthias Corvinus and his family 
adering St. Jerome who is seen, as 
through a window in a wall, seated 
et his desk against a view of Flo- 
rence. [t seems to be a portrait. 

Interesting and amusing is a view 
c: the waterfront of Naples showing 
tae Angevin Castle, Pizzo Falcone 
above it, the harbor, the Sorrentine 
peminsula with its castles, and Capri 
[p. 18]. 

Miniatures from the hours of Gio- 
vanni Bentivoglio written in 1497 
aad no doubt painted at nearly the 





In the ~ illor ramse at the Musuex of Mod- 
ern Ac: Le Case Paik) 1904, aquatint ir color. 
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St. Jerome in His Study with a View of Florence, with 
patrons King Matthias Corvinus of Hungary and his 


queen, Beatrice; by Gerardo del Fora, Florence, 1488. 


same time by followers of Costa and 
Francia. 

St. Jerome in skullcap seated in 
front of a lovely landscape. A rather 
unusual, indeed to my knowledge a 
unique, presentation of the subject. 
In the middle distance he is seen 
as in so many pictures and frescoes, 
kneeling in penitence. Close to Costa. 

Bentivoglio adoring the Virgin. 
Possibly by Amico Aspertini. 


David in prayer. By Costa. 

The Virgin and St. George ador- 
ing the Child. Almost a Christmas 
carol in feeling. By Tamaroccio. 

St. George and the dragon. A fairy 
story. Probably by Tamaroccio. 

Crucifixion. By a follower of Costa 


and Francia. 


This essay appears in the extensively illus- 
trated catalogue published by The Morgan 
Library to accompany its exhibition of Ital- 
ian illuminations. The show opens October 1 
and will continue through December. 


Fernand Léger continued from page 23 


aesthetically speaking. 

It is interesting to note that in 
the more ambitious analytical paint- 
ings Léger does seem to be bothered 
by the bas-relief, piled-up character 
of his space, and he does try to open 
it up and cut into it. But to do this 
he must paint representations of 
recessions—carved out slices and cor- 
ridors, and the step-like figure which 
from now on he will use again and 
again. He carries them over into a 
field in which no one else used them, 
the postwar period of plane Cubism, 
of Picasso’s Red Tablecloth, 
Braque’s Still-life with Head, and 
the finest work of Gris and Marcoussis 
—a period characterized by the the- 
ories of Gleizes. 

The great Léger of these days is 
The City. It is, without doubt, a 
monumental picture; a landmark, if 
not a milestone, in twentieth-century 
painting, and it is represented in the 
show by eight or ten different treat- 
ments, including the definitive and 
semi-definitive oils, and a number of 
closely related watercolor still-lifes. 
Here at last we can see that Léger 
is not the Douanier Rousseau of 
Cubism, he is not a naif, a primitive. 
He knows precisely what he is doing. 
The earliest watercolors, and the big 
Composition, 1917-18, are perfect- 
ly straightforward arrangements of 
planes in bas relief, piled up towards 
the spectator—that is—the center 
plane is the nearest. There is some 
illasionist modeling, mostly in the 
oil, enly a cylinder in the water- 


colors. There is a great deal of 
spiraling movement of form trans- 
versely, in the plane of the picture, 
and even some advance and retreat 
of planes, all achieved primarily by 
centrifugal patterning and color snap, 
by what were called non-illusionist 
means. They might have been 
painted by Gleizes in a lively mo- 
ment. 

But when it comes to the painting 
itself, the final form, all has been 
subtly altered. The colors are tied to 
the forms—local colors—the nearest 
plane is defined by a sharply modeled 
mauve column which cuts the picture 
in extreme and mean ratio; behind 
it two yellow planes recede in con- 
ventional perspective, planes of build- 
ings, all brightly colored “for their 
own sake," recede like stage sets. In 
the background is a ship; railed 
staircases lead back in a narrow cor- 
ridor through the center of the pic- 
ture, and down them, to complete the 
illusion, come two black, sharply 
modeled figures, relatives of the lay 
figures of Chirico. This may be 
Cubism, but it is not the Cubism of 
Léger's colleagues. It is the Cubism 
of Piero della Francesco, perhaps a 
little reduced. It is as though Léger 
had deliberately turned his back on 
the complexities of Gleizes and Gris 
as trivial. 

Once again we have a rejection of 
the plastic subtleties of intellectual 
painters in favor of an approach 
capable of a wide measure of popu- 
larization. Out of the work of this 
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especially Baumeister, 3 whole 
cult of antiseptic mod 

a long 

city? 





Possibly a modernized Delft 
meer, certainly never the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, the Marais. ór La Vil- 
lette. This is the imaginary city of 
the movies and the urban tes. 

For this reason alone I would pre- 
fer, of this period, Légers The Great 
Tug, a vaguely nautical Gléizes-like 
mass of colored planes which churns 
and chugs through a ~s¢hematized 
river landscape. Of course it is a 
complete contradiction.—The neo- 
Cubism of Léger's colleagttes set out 
exhaustively to analyze the picture 
area in terms of large- planes of 
color, the surfaces of saturated color 
volumes, optically retreating and ad- 
vancing in space, Now this is what 
Léger says he was doing" too. But 
he was doing nothing of the sort. The 
tug, the central mass >f- colored 
planes, is an object, an abstract ob- 
ject, like a Calder, but. zepresenta- 
tionally though simply 
it does not depend on the p 





















of the frame directly. OnLthe con- 
trary, it floats in a space which dif- 
ers little from the backgfound of 


Piero's Queen of Sheba, _ 

Now come the mid-tw 
Légers own revolution, 
statement of the object. 
words, he decided to admi 


had been doing all ‘alt and 
stopped trying to make his paintings 
look even superficially like other 


people's. For my taste, thés® are the 
best Légers until very rece 
They are completely individhal. They 
look like nobody else, thoug 
other paintings try to look like them. 
And they achieve what Léger 
best, and achieve it sitperta 
wonderful objective immedi 
realization, a true Neue-Saehli 
—'Neo-realism" maybe, i 
French already had a word 
clarté. Boucher had a cleár image 
like this of La Petite Mórphi, as 
Chardin had of pots and pans, and 
Diderot of Louis XV, and Sai 
of Louis XVI. This is the virtue that 
has kept France great, as once it 
made her strong. | 

This is the period of- the heroic 
human figures, beginning with the 
Mechanic and the Three We men, in- 















oman with Book, The 
s They have been called im 

gnal abstractions. But they are 
iracbions only in the sense that 


are abstractions. They are 
hh) idealizations of universal 
T “types. They have been com- 
ar@d to Poussin, but they are cer- 
ly very shallow Poussin. To me 


relief, and they have the same 
Ç hetypical character as the bes- 


aBties, most of them rather wittily, 
jeertainly very originally, bifur- 
ell. Tlike best The Mirror, and i- 

tainly typical, in its wit, its 
ish; its enormous self-confidence. 
Nowfthe craftsman knows his eraf- 
by hpart. It is his heart. His highes- 
spirifual experience is the sense o: 
absolute competence in the face o: 
the froblems of the conquest of mat- 

















ter. Cubism and the problems o 
modékn space architecture are ig- 
nored-completely. These are not even 
bas-r@liefs, they are cameos. 


comes the period of “free 


colo by which Léger does no: 
meam dissociated color moving as 


colomivolume, but just free color. ap- 
pliedfes it struck his fancy, and “free 
form’ that is painting without z 
baseKfloating in air. In part, this lat- 
| ‘lopment is a protest against 


Picasso, whose compositions all de- 
pendg-on their enormous specific 
gravity. But Léger’s forms do not real- 
ly. fldat in the “free space" of the 
spa adets and the Baroque ceil- 
ings#Fhey revolve around a center. 
with@ul top or bottom, like medals— 
still he same approach. Although 
the-Besetting bas-relief is attackec 


by mfducing much of the forms tc 
purely linear relationships, they are 
neve the linear swoops and plunges 
of either Sesshu or Tiepolo. They are 


always exactly where the painter put 
them, F think the most successful is 
not ‘the famous The Divers, but the 
quite simple Chinese Juggler. 
During this period, too, Léger was 
developing his alphabet of human 
types, It was then he began—to work 
on-fer nineteen years—his Three 
Musicians, three numéros from a bai 
musette, the Fourteenth of July on 
the Boulevard La Chapelle. It is an 
independently conceived and painted 
picture, but no one could miss the 
implied-criticism of Picasso's irter- 
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In the Léger show at the Modern Museum: Lei- . 


sure, 1944-49, lent by the Musée d'Art Modérne, Paris. e 
i : - 
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The reviewers say- 
“Extraordinary” 
“Fascinating” 
“Beautiful” 
“Brilliant” 
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OB; Daintings E pure human ar de 
types. very human, very pure and 
very' localized to a class and a land, 
as ‘is Léger himself. In a way the 
accomplishment of Léger’s later life 
is not unlike that of William Butler 
Yeats, who was able to achieve in his 
old age a whole heroic mythos, the 
kind of an endowment only a Heroic 
Age gives most peoples, for the un- 
grateful. Irish. Leisure, The Great 
Julie, The Chinese Juggler, and the 
rest are close to being Platonic Ideas 
of the French common people. Pon- 
der Adam and Eve, represented as 
hero and heroine of the thédtre de 
foire, snake charmers, street perform- 
ers such as you might see any August, 
in a neighborhood place, anywhere in 
France, the immortal parents of Lit- 
tle Rémi, Vitalis and their dogs and 
the monkey, Joli-Coeur. 


none of these tendencies. He does in- 
cline, chiefly in his sketches, to show 
his Indians as somewhat squatter and 
heavier than they were—partly, per- 
haps, because he had technical difi- 
culties in handling the slightly 
crouched position Indians use so 
much in their dancing. In general, 
his work is accurate reporting in- 
formed by a real feeling for, and 
understanding of his subjects. 

That feeling and understanding 
are surely the reasons why he was 
received so well by them, and was 
able to persuade them, despite their 
superstitious fears, to sit for their 
portraits. Like many who have had 
the good luck really to know Indians 
as they are among themselves, he 
greatly wanted to relieve his fellow 
whites of their wild misconceptions. 

These misconceptions take the 
form of two standard stereotypes— 
that of the dirty, thieving, mur- 
derous savage, and that of the 
solemn, stony-faced, almost werd- 
less, ridiculously dignified figure. In 
regard to the latter, he made an 
acute observation when he wrote: 
“They are fond of fun and good 
cheer, and can laugh easily and 


Mullican paints a picture 


wanted the paintings to work right 
to the edges of the canvas, thereby 
setting up a surrounding ambience. 
Mullican solved his problem by 
deciding to accent Cannon of the 
Dragon in a strongly dominant ver- 
tical direction. The centrifugal force 
of his two rotating swarms was 
countered by streaking-in strategi- 
cally placed thin vertical passages, 
giving to the picture the addition 
of a feathery, floating sensation, 
The clear areas at the top and 
bottom had been left untouched. 
The center carried the activity at 
this point, Mullican juggling his 
dark patches and his floating 
streaks until they were “set.” Once 
set, he tied the picture together 
with a 2-inch house painter’s brush 
dipped in a thin turpentine solution 
with cadmium yellow added. He 
brushed quickly, automatically, giv- 
ing the canvas its first transparency. 
Once the core of the painting had 


George Catlin continued from page 32 


that would have frightened most 





/ And, finally, dae is sihe great pice — 
ture, The Buildzes, on whose title 
and subject many philosophical and 
sociological specasations and reveries 
might be based. These are the build. 
ers of Franze, after another time, out 
of so mans yeass of war, disorder, 
and betrayal. And plastically? Léger 
has moved on a Little. The space is 
deep and epen, with interchanging _, | 
diagonals. One iB reminded of Sig. 
norelli, but a Sigrorelli in which all 
the figures are standing at attention. 
It may be Egypt applied to the High. 
Renaissance. But neither Egypt nor 
the High Renaissance produced a 
great many more profoundly moving 
pictures of human. beings. 












» Accompanying the Leger exhibition is an ib 


lustrated catalogue, with an essay by Kath. 
erine Kuh of the Art Lastitute of Chicago, or- 
ganizer of:the show: x book on Léger by Misa 
Kuh, published by tae University of Illinois 
Press and the Eritisa Book Center's Ameri- 
van publication, Ferzand Léger, a biography 
and interpretation im Trench and English by 
Douglas Cooper, wit: many colorplates. 


heartily at a slant joke, of which 
their pecukar way of life furnishes 
them an inexheustible fund, and 
enables them t« cheer their little 
circle about the wigwam fire with 
endless laughter end garrulity. i68 
An Indian is a 2eggar in Washing- 
ton City, and = white man is ab- 
most equally ss in the Mandan 
village. An Indian in Washington is 
mute, is dumb and embarrassed; 
and so is a white man (and for the 
very same seasorsJ in this place.” 
He produced im all some six hun- 
dred finished camwases, and an over- 
whelming number of sketches. I 
would not accuse him of achieving 
great art, but be managed to cap- 
ture an epoch, «learly and remark- 
ably completely. with a body of 
work that is also aesthetically. 
pleasing. To have done this single- 
handed, and in the face of obstacles... 





men out of even making an attempt, 
and in so doing to have preserved 
for the future tos visual aspects of 
one of the mere colorful of the 
cultures that have flourished upon 
this earth is ach-evement enough for 
any man, 


continued from page.37 


been determinel under the guid- 
ance—or rather, with the collabora- 
tíon-—of the actist, it was ready 
for the ridged surface that stamps 
Mullican’s work with his personal 
imprint. These mdges consist of thin 
slivers of pigment picked up with 
a printer'-ink Enife and placed on 
the canvas, perkeps as many as five 
or six strokes ci the same applica- 
tion of paint. Nct having a palette 
knife when he first tried ridging his 
canvases, Mullcan was given a 
printer’s-ink knice by a printer friend 
and has stuck to them ever since, But 
any square-endsé knife or spann 
would serve his purpose, i 

His methed sar ridging the can- 
vas is first to add a dab of the 
desired tone tc a small mound of 
titanium or zme white, both of 
which possess the paste-like con- 
sistency mecessary for adhesion to 
the canvas, For Cannon of the 
Dragon, Mullicen added his dab. ot 
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cadmium yellow to titamum white, 
and then stretched oft a Hat mound 


across the palette witE the end of 
his knife. A sliver of pzint"is picked 
up from the stretched-cut mound 
with the blunt end cf the knife, 
placed in the desired area and 
pulled away, leaving the stick-like 
ridge. : 

For Mullican, the kn fed-in ridges 

involve primarily the addition of 
"felt" density to his paincings. This 
is achieved by the -leseness or 
apartness of the raised lines of 
paint. While these slivers are close 
to the Pointillist application of dots 
of pigment, Mullican deliberately re- 
frains from any calculated reliance 
on color or other semi-scientific con- 
cepts. Indeed, his kn fed-in areas 
tend to be monochromzstis, merging 
into patches of related cdlor, avoid- 
ing any suggestion o? rainbowed 
hues. - 
Color and value remain difficult 
with such thin slivers and they often 
have to be removed after being put 
on the canvas. Where he wants to 
soften the edges, and sive delicate 
atmosphere to these otherwise hard 
lines, Mullican lightly sprays them 
with turpentine. 7] 

Now the painting entered its final 
stages, the knife lines falling over 
the canvas like rain over the land- 
scape. Where the rain 3s dense, the 
submerged forms are cowded over, 
where light, the submerged forms 
retain full identity. Forms. destroyed 
by the overlay of ridges may be 
restored in some other ‘area, the 
process of destroying creating 
continuing until the wore is com- 
pleted. Thus Mullican allows each 
step in the development of the paint- 
ing “to have its own way,” 

Cannon of the Dragon was worked 
on for a period of six weeks, with 
as much as a week’s lapse between 
“sittings.” In-between times Mulli- 
can would often enter the studio 
while rushing about other business, 
“surprising” it with a sudden use 
of the brush or knife anc add a frag- 
ment from this spontaneous am- 
bush. He feels that tkese sudden 
additions may have little t5 do with 
the basic conception of the painting, 
but are invaluable for freshening it, 
and sometimes for giving % it a di- 
rection which deliberate contempla- 
tion could not produce. 

For Mullican it is a question of 
maintaining delicate Lalance be. 
tween surprise and coatemplation. 
"Surprise the painting as much as 
possible, and contemplate the paint- 
ing as much as possib; the rest 
takes care of itself," he says, 

Mullican never titles a painting 
until he has to, and in almost every 
case the title follows the painting. 
It can consist of one werd or a 
sentence, and once of a complete 
poem, for this artist alteraates be- 
tween poetry and painting, How- 
ever he says, “lately I try ta restrain 
the literary overtones.” Mullican 
thought about a possibe title for 
about twenty-four hours, “playing 
around with words that seemed to 
have some connection wi h 3t. These 
were words like dragan, cannon, 
swarm, for it seemed $o him the 
painting evoked some knd of per- 
sonage that could “expbd®, growl, 
sigh, bark, sing." | 

"Eventually," he said, *the paint- 
ing left me and I could mət follow 






all. You might say it refused 

led because I was impatient. 

| Ofe ruminates, the subject es- 

capes you.” Suddenly he hit on the 

tile of Fortune of the Dragor, 

waith did not ring quite true, but 

lediin turn to Cannon of the Dregon, - 
waich for Mullican combined the 

qualities of a personage, a new 

Cmature in a new world, with the 
atral associations he feels inextric- 
ally bound to the painting. 

Carmen of the Dragon echoes an 
atitude toward painting first re- 
alized by Mullican in 1947. Then 
lizing in San Mateo, Californie, he 
hed“ spent the preceding year in 
dzawizg with pen and ink in the 
Indi country of New Mexico. For 
scme time he had felt that con- 
venti subject matter, concepts 
of form and organization, as well as 
the usual “tools of the trade,” 
bbcked off the possibility of per- 
sonal “revelation. He had tried mas- 
te-y o= the brush and found it want- 
ing. He discovered his métier the 
memeéat he tried new tools, in a 
new a:mosphere, his mind cleared of 
everytaing but the portfolio of draw- 
ings, “which were suggestive rather 
than directive, and thus gave him 
the prepelling impetus he needed. 

This tall, reserved and slightly 
steoped poet-painter, who cranes 
over his lower-case friends, was born 
in 1915 at Chickasha, Oklahoma. He 
began te paint at seventeen because 
"paints and brushes were arcunc 
the hsuse," his mother being an 
amatemr artist of considerable abil- 
itw He left Chickasha in 1939. 
spendimg two years at the University 
of Oklahoma, and a year at the 
Kensas City Art Institute, where he 
stedied with Fletcher Martin. From 
1982 tə 1946 Mullican served in the 
Amny as a topographic draftsman 
in the Engineer Corps, a hitch that 
included twenty-one months in the 
Pacific and Japan. 

MuLican views each painting as a 
new being in a new world, one never 
be ore seen, one that exists in the 
“denaton”—a realm where anything 
is possible. The energizing concept 
of "dyzaton" grew out of Mullican's 
association with Jacqueline Johnson, 
Gordor Onslow-Ford and Wolfgang 
Paalen, all of whom were then resi- 
degts cf the San Francisco Bay area. 
Thes group placed a primary value 
on the meditative requirement in 
pamting, describing that value as 
“metaplastic.” “Metaplastic paint- 
ing" aeeording to Paalen (spokes- 
maa fer the group), “is a sort of 
actve meditation which leads to a 
new concept of reality. This concept 
assamés that the imponderable is as 
importent as the measurable.” 

The wears as a topographic drafts- 
maa were important for Mullican. 
Werking from aerial photographs, 
he ranscribed vegetation, contours of 
the lañd, meanderings of waterways 
anc camouflage patterns as seen from 
heights of thousands of feet. 

I3 speaking of the paintings that 
crystallized out of his experience as 
a foposraphic draftsman, the year 
speat in the Indian country and his 
asseciation subsequently with the 
Dymates group, Mullican says, “I 
left the earth and went straight for 
the-sum and outer space. I commuted 
eitensively between heavens and 
ear h; and have of late returned’ to 
the landscape where man wal®s.” 












































FAMOUS ARTISTS 


teach at the 


ART STUDENTS. 
LEAGUE OF N. Y. 


Now in its 78th regular session 


No entrance requirements. Tuition 
is by the month, and you may 
register at any time. Morning, 
a^terroon and evening sessions 
daily—Monday thru Friday. 


Fell or part time registration ac- 
cepted. Also, special one-evening- 
a-week classes. 


Appreved for veterans training. 


On Saturdays there are special 
classes for children and adults. 


Write or phone for free catalogue 
Stewart Klonis, Director 
215 W. 57th St., N.Y.C.  Clrcle 7-4510 













COLORADO SPRINGS DESIGN 
FINE ARTS CENTER DRAWING 
ao. um 22 GRAPHICS 
T ux PAINTING 


SABEAN-WOELFFER scurprure 
CHENOWETH 


Registrar: 30 W. Dale 
Colorado S»rings, Colo. 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


3-Year Design Curriculum. 73 Full & Part 
Time Cocrses in Fine Arts, Crafts Design 
Meraings, Afternoons, Evenings, Weekends. 
Beginning, Intermediate, Advanced Stu- 
dents. VA Approved. PL. 16 & 346. 

Write for Free Catalog N 


Registration still open. 
Eastern Pkwy.. B'klyn 38. N. Y. NE 8-4480 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


The adest and most distinguished Fine Arts school 
in the United States with a faculty of notable artists - 
offering professional training in Paintin , Sculpture, 
Setlp-ure Ceramics, Illustration, Mural Decoration 
anc Graphies. Coordinated with the University of 
Peansylvanim for the B.F.A., M.F.A., and B.S. in 
Educetion degrees. Day, evening. Summer school. 
Write for catalog. R, T, ENTENMANN 


114 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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IT A LY e SCHOOL OF 


FINE ARTS 
STUDIO HINNA 
VILLA STROHL-FERN 
HELLE ie D ER Any Time 
31 VIA DI VILLA RUFFO 


—Airmail Inquiries 
ROME, ITALY 


Promptly Answered 
ULINE FIGURE 


By Airmail in English 
THE MASC 
. . « photographed 
with rare originality! 


Ett x T 
E E 4 
SERIES i » le ve 
ual poses you 
models, 12 brilliant aetusl 
photos. Complete catalog 
included. E 
Premium Super Air 
Finish (Sepia) Mail 
4"x5" $2.00 $3.00 18e 
5'5"x7" 4.00 6.00 30e 
^4 8"xl0" 10.00 14.00 60€ 
ALSO! Full-color 35 mm. 
” cay transparencies, 10 single 
A] and dual, $5.00. Air 12e. 
WESTERN PHOTOGRAPHY GUILD 
Box 2801 Denver 1, Colo. 


SPECIAL CANVAS SALE 


Finest Unprimed Belgium Linen 
Now easly make the best canvas yourself 
Form a group NOW and SAVE 
Type 825— medium texture — width 58” 
Rc Ex 

s. : er yd.; . : : 
"cn 50 yds —$2.75 per yd. 
Samples mailed upon request 


UTRECHT LINENS 


119 Wes: 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Orders shipped Postpaid, Ins., Check or M. O. 
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Arthur Brown & Bro’s. Encyclopedia 
of Art and Drawing supplies! 


An indispensable reference 
and purchasing guide to: 


* Artists Supplies 

* Drafting & Drawing Materials 
* Papers, Boards, Pads 

* Airbrushes & Compressors 

* Craft Materials & Plastics 

* Picture Frames 


and hundreds of other art essentials 
FREE: Writeon your letterhead— 


a you'll receive this valuable 
catalog at no charge. 
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ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. Inc. 


2 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





World's Outstanding Physique Photographer 


Masterpieces of the Male Figure 


An invaluable aid to ART 
STUDENTS, ART TEACHERS, 
SCULPTORS, PAINTERS, etc. 


Catalog No. 9 priced at 
$1.00 or Catalogs 3 to 
9 inclusive for $6.00. 
Complete set offer of 
SEVEN catalogs in- 
cludes FREE one 8xl0 
and one 5x7 physique 
pose. Catalogs may also 
be purchased separately 
at $1 each. 


Dept. AN43 


AL URBAN 


406 East 73 Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 
REgent 7-4295 
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DO LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS — 


The easy way! ~ 
Just send us the photo — we will 
reproduce it — in perfect detail — 
on canvas, mounted and ready to 
paint, in any size. 

Ask for circular D. 
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fer the particulier erfist 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
Number 52 


910 WEST VAN BUREN ST@EE,, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 






New sources, new materials 


Pencil sharpeners, made in Ger- 
many, are now available here. A 
small brochure describes the several 
available “Dux” models: all are por- 
table and pocket size. One medel 
consists of a colored, molded plastic 





cylinder to receive shavings. “he 
sharpening unit, of lightweight white 
metal, fits into the screw cap. Otaer 
models, made entirely of metal, ceme 
in various sizes and patterns. “ne 
has a special adjustable screw to 
regulate the sharpness of the pencil 
point, making it particularly uscful 
for artists who use different kinds of 
pencils. Blade replacements are avail- 
able for all models. For more in-or- 
mation, write: Fred Baumgarten (B- 
2), c/o ARTNEWs, 654 Madison Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Catalogue of woods and all acces- 
sory materials and tools for wood- 
workers, hobbyists and painters who 
make their own frames and mounts 
has just been made available. Pkəto- 
graphs illustrate a wide range of 
veneers and ready-made inlay panels. 
This 125-page catalogue also de- 
scribes and illustrates saws, fixtures, 
presses and miscellaneous items. 5ev- 
eral sections offer instruction in 
woodworking techniques. Write: A. 
Constantine & Sons, Inc. ( B-11), c/o 
ARTNEWs. 


Tile kits provide all the necessary 
equipment to decorate by hand two 
6-inch ceramic tiles. Paints, brush, 
hangers, thinner mix, cleaner and 
instructions are included. Six sets of 
designs come ready-sketched: Dutch, 
Mexican, French, floral, anima or 
seacoast subjects. Write: Lee Art 


Co., Inc. (B-10), c/o ARTNEws. 


Acetate sheets. matte finished and 
called “Matcho Pads,” may be ap- 
preciated by commercial artists be- 
cause the sheets in the pads lie flat 
and do not curl up after cutting, 
thereby eliminating bother, waste 
and mess. In units of twentv-five 
sheets, and three sizes up to 1° by 
24 inches, they take all the mediums 
customarily used in overlay, separa- 
tion and display work. Full informa- 
tion may be obtained from: H.T. Her- 


bert Co. ( B-9), c/o ARTNEWS. 


Photographers’ leaflet has been 
prepared for those who keep rega- 
tives and sheet film transparencies 
filed for reference. “Filing Negatives 
and Transparencies” outlines tested 
methods of classifying. identifying 
ard storing such material, gwing 
typioal examples of both large and 





small operations. A final section gives 
negative-Sling procedures in outline 
form. For this twenty-page, illustrat- 
ed leaflet, write: Sales Service Divi- 
sion, Eastman Kodak Co. (B-7), c/o 
ARTNEws. 


For painters: 


Spray fixative for artists and 
draftsmen is now on the market in a 
non-yellowing fine mist spray called 
“Tuffilm.” The product protects and 
waterproofs, prevents fingerprints 
and smudges and at the same time 
seals out air and dust to prevent 
rust, tarnish and corrosion on metal 
articles. It is available in a twelve- 
ounce pressurized can. For informa- 
tion, write: M. Grumbacher, Ine. 
(B-1), c/o ARTNews, 654 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 

Opaque watercolors, black and 
white, have been introduced to art- 
ists, desizners, retouchers and others 
who work on acetate, plastic, metals 
and phctostats as well as paper. 
These cclors are described as being 
intense, permanent, self-leveling and 
adaptable for brush, pen or airbrush. 
For details about the two “Pro” col- 
ors. write: Steig Products (B-6), c/o 
ARTNEws. 

Brushes for artists and sign writers 
include some for highly specialized 
purposes like “scenic fitches" for 
water-mixed paints, and "angular 
liners" ard “sword stripers” for let- 
terers. Together with a line of var- 
nishes, sizes and colors are listed 
and illustrated in “Catalogue 652." 
Write toc Geo. E. Watson Co. (B-8), 
c/o ARTNEWS. 

Sketch-box rest, although function- 
ing manly as aplace to put a 
standard-sized sketch box, has been 
renamed the “501 Berkshire Stabil- 
izer-Sketch-Box Rest” after it was 
discovered that the product when at- 
tached to a tripod easel, added to 
the rigidity and stability of the lat- 
ter. Information about this as well as 
about the new improved “702 X-Cell 
Straight Edge" and the "11 Acme 
Tilt Board” is available from a man- 
ufacturer who also presents a new 
Palette-holder, built into the ad- 
justable rest of a new easel, for 





*No. 81a 


item, The 
Easel” is 78 inches high, 
made of stained walnut lumber. An 
oversized tray is included for large 


an unusual 
Master 


Front stabilizers at the 
base permit the easel to be leaned 
forward to avoid glare. The new de- 
sign of this item has permitted its 
manufacturers to lower the price. 
Palettes are also offered by the 
same company. These are of white 
hardboard, easily cleaned, non-ab- 
sorbent and peel-resistant. They cost 
no more than ordinary wooden ones. 
For information about these prod- 
ucts, write: Anco Wood Specialties 
Inc. ( B-3, 4, 5), c/o ARTNEWS. 


Canvases. 











WRITE TODAY for 
your copy. Send ycur 
name, address, and 1 ¢ 
to cover cost of mailir c. 
E.H.& A.C.FRIEDRICHS 38. 


140 Sullivan St., N. Y. 12, N ". 


Note to Dealers and Scho le: 
Simply order on business tš- 
tionery. 





e SPECIAL SIZING 
e HAND PRIMED 
e AIR DRIED 





At Reasonaale Prices 
52" x 6 yd. Duck Cemvas.......... $9.95 
45" x 6 yd. Linea Cemvas......... $15.00 
Write for Samples and Price Lis! 
Mall eheek with erder (no C.O.D.) 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 


62 THIRD AVE. (mr. Ti sh St.) NEW YORK 3 


GARBER S 


80th St. &3rd Ave., M. Y 


THE BEST AT 
LOWEST COST 


Frames * Canvas * Tils 
Brushes @ Books * etc. 








3rd Ave. 








Available at Al Good Art Shops 
CANSON 


'*MI-TEINTES"' 


The Remarkable Colored Paper For 
TEMPERA - C&SEIN - PASTEL 
THE MORILLA CO. New York 10, N. Y. 
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Where and wher 


Baltimore, Md., Mus. of Ar. 
14. Baitimore Watercolor Club 
Open to all artists. Wter., gouer 
prizes. Fee $2. Roland Bogia, #0 
Baltimore, Md. 

Boston, Mass., Mus. of Fine 
Feb. 7. Boston Soc. of Indeoeg 
Ann'i Exhib. Open to all art sts 
dwg., pastel, sculp., prints. Pees 
chase fund. Applications for mex 
Nov. 21; entry cards, Dec. lz; 
16-19, Kathryn Nason, 111 Beaso 
Mass. 

Kansas City, Mo., Nelson Cal 
Mid-Amer. Artists Ass'n nnl 
to all artists res. of Kansas, Mb. 
Neb., Iowa. Ptg., sculp., graph 
in purchases, awards. Vinceat 
Mid-America Artists, 4415 X 
Kansas City, Ma, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Walker ar 
17.Mar. 28. Biennial of Midwet 
Open to artists of lowa, Kans.s 
Neba N. Dak., S. Dak., Wise 
Jury. parehases. Entries due @e 












rehases,. Fee $2. Entries due Oct. 












I, Bradley Univ. Dec. 6-Jan. 













diey Univ., Peoria, TH, 















e prints. 


Walker 11i High St., Portland, Me, 





Amer. dead. in Rome, Yellows 
dents, artista capable of doing 
work in architecture, ldscp. archie 
senlp., hist. of art, musical comp 
sical studies. Open to citizens 

one year beg. Oct. 1, 1954. Appli 
due Jan. 1. Apply Exec. Sec. 

in Rome, 101 Park Ave, N. Y 

Amer, áss'n of Univ. Woman 
fellowships for advanced study 
s e apro supporting materia 
15. See. Committee on Peer 


Entries due Jan. 15. Miss Mp 
dern Art, LE W. 53rd St, N. Y. 

























prizes. Sponsored by St, Paul Gall. 
ds Entry fee. Comp. closes Oct. 


a St. Paul, Minn. 


Lnd. for Pierce 
Open comp. for new kind of plage 
ment, Co-sponsored by Parests 
Mus. of Modern Art, Creative Ela 
$2,000 in prizes, plus royalties, 
signs to be shown at Mus. œ 3 


161 W. 57th St, N. Y. 


, Birmingham, Ala. 





The exhibition cal 











































Baltimore, Md., Inst. of Art: 
4-15. Mua. of Art: Hellmark sorm 
ili Hutsler mem., Oct. 13.New. 
€oll.: Fon Huhn, prints, to Get 
Pers. of Israel, Oct. 27-Nov. 3G 7 
Gall Leonardo inventions, to Oh 
ing in the Past, Oct. 3-26, 
Beverly Hills, Calif., F. Perb: 
skaw, ta Oct. 17; Maillol, Oct. 16 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., Cibi 
Amer. Prg., Sculp., to Nov. L. 
Boston, Mass., Brown: Sculp, + 
W'oelfer, Oct. 12.31. Inst. o£ 
Avery, ta Oct. 18: Hallmark cem 
Nov. 10. Shore Studio: Cont. > 
$1. 
x 
Chicago, I., Art Inst.: Brundage 
PH. Scuip., to Oct. 15; Porter : 
Nov. 1. Brown: Foote, to ae 
Quint: Cent. Amer., io Oct. B : 
Cont. Amer., to Oct. 30. Hohenk 
Amer. to Oct. 30. Holmes Sty 
Amer, to Oct. 30. Linn: Jap. ur 
Oct. 15. Main St. Gall: Fr. dwgs.,: 
Erni, Oct. 18.Nov, 15. Oehlschle 
Amer., ta Oct, 31. i 
Cleveland, Ohio, Mus. of Aet = 
architecture, to Nov. 5 ; 
Colorado Springs, Colo., Fine A 
fri dwgs.; Kachinas, Santos, o ! 
Corning, N. Y., Corning Mas 
False, Oct. 6-41. 
Dallas, Texas, Mus. of Fine Ars 
Oct. 10-Nov. 1. 
Boyton, Ohio, m Paes Hurma 
M. Fg ta Oct, 30. 


Texas, Cont. Arts Ass'n.: Interior 
ab. Mus. of Fine Arts: Cont. Fr. 
4; P. May, Oct. 11.25. 
is, Ind., Herron Art Inst. : Leech, 
Whistler prints, Oct. 25-Nov. 29 
w, Mo., Nelson Gall: b 
r$, Oct. 5.26. 
s, Calif., Falk. Raboff: Cargeuet 
26. Hatfield: París comes to 
jt. 30. Landau: Reed, to Oct. 26. 
4. Amer. to Oct. 30. UCLA.: 
miive aris, to Oct. 30. oo 
Oct. 15. Zivile: Pacific NF. 
ct. 30. 

N. H., Currier Gall.: Seven 
to Oct. 31. 

> Minn., Inst. of Arts: Orozco, 
Walker Art Center: Mareks, 
15; Topish, scuipa to Oct. 28; 
, to Nov. 8. 

Wis. Downer Coll.: Chagall 
ct. 30; Pigs, from Guggenhaim 


* 


N. J, The Silo: Citron, Niase, 
Jet. BL, 

'enn., Parthenon; Avery, Shou- 
rnst, Oct. 4.31, 

J.s Mus.: Jap. prints, to Oct. 30. 
4. Mus. of Arts & Sciences: 
5.26. 

onmn., Silvermine Guild: R. 45 
4; Ford Fndn., Oct, 25.Nov. 1 

» Pa. Acad. of Fine yes 
"tera print eshib n Oct. 18.Now. 
: Cont. Amera to Oct. 31. Cale. 
Fr., to Oct. 3l. Hendler; Cent, 
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isis to Nov. 8: B Boyd, Ou. 6N i 
Detroit, Mich., Inst. of Arts: ^r 
6-26: Santos; Elsholz glass, to ™ 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., Art Sch. & 
folk art. to Oct, 13; Local arf: 
Nov. 15; Yunkers, Oct. 26.Nov. 1 
Hartford, Conn.,  WadswortE 
Field, wters., ta Oct. 4; Calder, &a 
Nov. 29. 


Mus. of Ärt: Badoe Colinas. 
3; Fashion in 20th cent, Oct. 9. 
b: Giacometti, Landon, Moere, 
9-30, 

Pa.. Carnegie Inst.: Avgis & 


ni, Oct. 


.: Jap. 
ct, 18- 
peneum : . Ai. 


Det. 13- 








Qer. 25 isot & her Circle, te Not, 3i 


: d 10 Tyndale Ave. 3. Mianea- 


1 Y. Mus. of Modern ane Nov. 
à on American Printmakers 
tists res. of U. S.; 35 years of age 


Council, Mus. of Modern Ast, 1I 
a N. Y. National Acad. Gall. Dec. 
| Artists of Amer. Entries due Nov. 
ee. $7. 84 refund if entry not ac. 
rge Beline, 370 Central Park "West, 
anal Acad, Gall. Jan. 21-Fes. 7. 
riists. Open to all artists. All me. 
. Cash awards, medals. Jury. Ene 
n. 7, Elizabeth Erlanger, Sec., 168% 


Anal. fury, purchase awards, Ali 
ms except monotypes, Entry cards 
; work Nov. 14, Ernest Freed, Sch. 


Me., Sweat Mem. Mus. Feb. 28. 


anil Exkib, Open to all Amer. 
wicr. gouache, fury. Fee 83. Ber- 


new address 








& Metal. Open comp. om ce- 
l, textiles, wood, jewelry, enamels. 


. Paul Gall. & Sch. of Art, 476 


Traveling Scholarships. Apply 
International Education, 1 E. 67th 


te Award. Open to American arto 
ears old in N. Y. with no means 
tion. Four purchase awards, Ward 


& & Men. Comp. open to Amer. 
g., sculp, Jury. Purchase awards, 
Birmingham Mus. of Art. Works 
an. 6, entry blanks Jan. 4. Apply 
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Oils 
Oct. 13-26 
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GALLERY 
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: Oct. 15. Studio 136: Cant. . 


P. Art Mua.: Gilkey Dn. 1o 
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PAINTINGS 
OCT. 19- NOV. 11 











Pachita Crespi Gall M of 


11 A. M.t0 9:30 PM, Creative Ar 


Oils & Govaches 












thru. Nov. 7 


| THE CADBY-BIRCH GALLERY 


@ East 63 St, N Y. C. 





70 EAST 12 STREET | 
1-6 daily except Sun. ] 


KENZO 





PAINTINGS — oz 
BETTY PARSON: 


GALLERY * 15 E. 57 ST, N. 


WINSLOW HOM! 
Early Works. u 


| MAYBARD WALKER 6A UERY 
H7 East 57 Street — 
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vrsday evenings, closed Mondays) 
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assedoit Gallery 


sept. 21 - Oct. 10: 
P EMT DRAWINGS 


| TICHO 


PAINTINGS 


ANO 
, N. Y. C. 
PAINTINGS 


OWSKA 


ha Schaefer + 32 E 57 
EXHIBITION 


















-oo wt new location 


-RIDOT GALLERY 
.820 MADISON AVENUE 
-— I rid and 69 Sts. 


eene 








— To October 14. 
PAINTINGS BY /— : 
-oF THE ARGENTINE | 

d Central Art Galleries, Inc. 
Vanderbilt. Ave., 














——— MÀ 


inting exhibition 


NKRAUSE 


2 to october 10 
MORTIMER LEVITT GALLERY 
35 East 49 Street New York, N. Y. 















october 12-31 


grace borgenicht gallery 
i | 61 EAST 57 
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| 19th & 20th Century 
American 
Paintings & Watercolors 


st 57th St. 







Galleries 
New York City 
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Kharouba Gall: Cont, Amer., to Oct. 31. 
Richmond, Va., Mus. of Fine Arts: Buil in 
U.S.A. to Oct. 22; Cone colla Oct. 25-INov 226. 
Sacramento, Califa Crocker Gall.: Faeres, 
Emery, Telfer, Loffmerk, sculp., to New. 1. 
Mrs di Mich. Mus, : Amer. craltsmes, Get. 
-25. 

Ss. Louis, Mo. City Art Mus: Fan Gh, 
Oct, 17. Nov. 30. 

St. Paul, Minna, World Art Gall: Fako- 
wits, to Oct, 14; Brewer tapestries, Ost. 14. 
Nox. 12. 

San Francisco, Califa City of Parlsz Cont. 
Amer, to Oct. 30. De Young Mus: South 
Pacific, to Nov. 15. Graves: Cont. Amar.. to 
Oct. 30. Maxwell: Cont. Amer, to Qet. 30. 
Mus. of Art: Fitegerald, to Get. 11; Pes in 
Industry, Oct. 6-Nov. 3; S. F. dri Asyn 


New York City Exhibitions are ef paintings 


ACA, 63 E. 51 ....... Gordon, to €&c:. 17 
Gurr, Oct. 19-Mew, 7 
AFE, 50 E. oo Frames, to @er 31 
Alan, 32 E. 68 ... Cont, Amer, to 6c: 30 
Argent, 61 E. 59 ...,,.. Graphics, Oct. $17 
Kuper, Oct. ME Ncv. 7 
Artists’ Call., 851 Lexington 
H. Schaeffer, Gea. 3-22 
Hagemann, Get. 24-Pov. 12 
Assoc. Amer. Artists, 711 Fifth 
Tabuena, ta et. 3 
Martin, Sample, Gropper, Ort. 5-24 
J. Jones, Ost. 268. ov. 14 
Babcock, 38 E. 57 
I9:h, 20th cent., Amer., to Gea, 30 
Barzansky, 664 Madison .., Gatto, to Oc. 10 
Cont. Amera Get 13-31 
Borgenicht, 65 E. 57 Early & Late, te De, 10 
Salemmé, Oct. 12.31 
Brooklyn Mus., Eastern Parkway 
Designer craftsmen, Oct. 16-Jan. 4 
Cant. Europ. prints, Oct, 25-Tam. 4 
Butler, 126 E. 57 ......... Root, Get. 3-17 
Cadby-Birch, 21 E. 63 ....Sironi, to New. 7 
Caravan, 132 E. 65 Cont. Amera to Oct. 31 
Chapellier, 48 E. 57 |... Koch, Ger 32.24 
Nalbandian, Oct. 19-31 
City Center Gall., 331 W. 57 
Cont. Amer., to Oct, 30 
Collins, 200 E. 56... .... Umana, Get. 3-17 
Contemporaries, 959 Madison 
20 dwgs., Get. 4.26 
Cont. Arts, 106 E. 57 Ehrenreich, Get. S23 
Lunden, Oct. YON., 6 
Copain, 891 First Avenue Palmer, to Ge. 18 
Kamins, Oct. 17-30«. 15 
Creative, 18 E. 57 ... Cont. Amer., Qet 5-17 
O. de Rich, Qei 19-33 
_.... Gardner, to Dee. 14 
Crooks, Occ. %-2¢ 
Davis, 231 E. 66. Gamble, wters., to Dec. itt 
Rosenborg, Oct. 1-30 
eda Bisine, to Oet, 3 
Goldberg, Oet. 6-27 
— Grillo, Oct. 27.3Xo«. 14 
Downtown, 32 E. 51 Cont. Amer., to Oe, 3i 
Durlacher, 11 E, 57 
Pereira, gouaches; Wells, toe Oe. it 
F. Bacon, Oc. 9-31 
Duveen, 18 E. 19 ... Old masters, to ct. a6 
Egan. 63 E. 57. .... Cont. Amer., to Oct, 36 
Eggleston, 161 W. 57 
Stained Gloss, Oct. 8.17 
Grug miniatures, Qe. .9-.31 
Feigl, 601 Madison .. Cont. Fr., to Oh. BO 
Fine Arts, 51 E. 57 Recent acquis., tod ps. 19 
French art of 1900s, Oct. 26-Nee. 23 
Fried, 6 E. 65 ..... Russell, Oet. 25-Ncv. 30 
Friedman, 20 E. 49 .... Weitthas, to De. 88 
Galerie Moderne, 49 W. 53 
Ainsworth, Ost. 3-25 
Roth, Oct. 24-Nos. 13 
Gallery East, 7 Avenue A Dynner, Ott. $9.31 
Ganso, 125 E. 57 .... Cont. Amer., to 4s. 16 
Fortess, Oei. 2-81 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt Bre, Ost. 6.17 
Zoghé, to ut. 14 
Soderberg, wters., Ocz. 20.86 
Bradbury, Oct, 27 Nev. T 
Grand Central Moderns, 130 E. 56 
Bucher group, Get. 3-24 
Guggenheim Mus, 1071 Fifth 
F, L. Wright, to De. 30 
Hacker, 24 W. 58 ...... Miyashita, Ost. 5-24 
Hansa, 70 E12 ... Cont, Amera to Js. 18 
J. Wüsen, Oct. 33-26 
Hartert, 22 ©. 58...... Fr, dwgs., to O. 31 
Heller, 63 E. 57 
Chagall, Rouault, Dufr, to Ot. \? 
Group, Oct. 39.31 
Hugo, 26 E. 55 _.... Sehawinsky, to Oct. 17 
Jackson, 22 E. 66 ........ Woman, te fect. 3 
German, Cet. 7-24 
Tapies, Oct. ZB New, i4 
oe... Lesen, te Set. 3 
W olf, Oct. 20-23 
15 Ec S7 Anniversary group, to Ort. 30 
,92 & Fifth Band, Oct. 20 New, @8 
85 rith 
^.^ American child, to Oat. 16 
courrier & Ives, Get. 47-30 


Crespi, 205 E. 58 |... 


De Nagy, 206 E. 53 


Jacobi, 46 W. 52... 


Janis 










wier. ann l, Oct. 15-Nee. 15. Palace. of Leg. 


of Honor: fep. folk & provincial art, to Oct. | 


31. Studio 44: Cont. Amer, to Oct, 31, Re 
sicrucian Mies: Leighton, to Oct. 28. 
Seattle, Wash., Art Mus.: Northwest artists, 
to Nor. 9. l 
Toledo, Gain, Mus. of Art: Des, from Brit 
ain, to Oc. 26. 

Toronto, €anada, Art Gall.: 4. Y. Jackson, 
Oct. 22-Ner. 22. l 

Utica, N, *., Manson- Williamse- Proctor Inst.: 
Amer. pige Oct. 4-25. 

Washington, D. €., National Gali.: Gavorni 
wters., duwga Oct. 4-Nov. 1; Dale coll, to 
Oct. 21. Smithsonian Inst.: Catlin, opens Oct. 
10. Whyte: Cont, Amer, te Oct 3. — 
Youngstown, Ohio, Butler Art Inst.: Vasi- 
lief, Oct. EIL 


unless otherwise specibed. 


Knocdler, 14 E. 51 
Fr., Engo, Amer, dwgsr. to Oct. 24 
Wyeth, Oct. 26.Nov. 14 
Kootz, 606 Madison Cont. Amër, to Oct. 3i 
Korman, £35 Madison Cont. Amer., to Oct. 10 
Hultberg, Get. 13-31 
Kettler, 108 E. 57......., Group, to Oct. 17 
. H. Mathes, Oct. 19-31 
Kraushens, 32 E. 57. Cont. Amer, to Oct. 17 
E. P. Jones, Oct. 19-Nov. T 
oos aM pause, to Oct. 16 
Cont. Amera Oct, 12.30 
Little Studio, 680 Madison 
Cont. Amar., to Oct. 30 
Matrix, 26 St. Mark's Place 
7 Cont. Ame., to Oct. 86 
Metrop, Mus., 82 & Filth . 
Print acquís., to Dec. 31 
Art in Anatomy, to Dec. 31 
Midtown, 17 E. 57 Art in Interíors, to Oct. 10 
M. Varga, Oct. 13-33 
Milch, 55 E. 57....dmer. pigs, to Oct, 31 
Morgan Lib., 29 E. 36 l 
Ital. mii Oct. 2-Jan. 2 
Mus. of Mad. Art, 13 W.. 53 
Léger, Oct. 21-Jan. 4 
Vilon, prints, to Nov. Ë 
Mus. of Fat. Hist, 79 & Central Pk WwW 
Cont. East Indian art, to Oct. 18 
E. Porter, photos, to Oct. 22 
Miller, ta Oct. 11 
New, 661 Madison Large & Small, to Oct. 17 
Boccaccio, Oct, 159.31 
New Sch.. 66 W. 12 Faculty show, to Oct. 15 
Spiral group, Oct. 19-31 
_ Bd masters, to Oct, 30 
oss Okada, Oct. 5-24 
PE WEN Fiche, to Oct. 16 
Cusumano, Oct. 12-31 
Pen & Brush, 16 E. 10 Brownett, to Oct. 14 
Bush-Brown, Oct, 15-28 
Peridot, $20 Madison......Group, to Oct. 30 
Peris, 52 E. 58 


Levitt, 35 E. 49 


Newton, ti E. 5t E 
Parsons, 15 E. 57 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57 


Cont. Amer., to Oct. 30 


Roko, 31 Greenwich Ave. Lewen, to Oct. 15 
Gambini, Oct. 19-Nov. 11 
Rosenberg, 20 E. 79 
19h, 20th cent. Fr., Amer., to Oct. 31 
Saidenberg, 10 E. 77 ...... Léger, to Nov. 15 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 87 .... Kaufman, to Oct 15 
Salpeter, 42 E. 57 
Sommerberg, sculp., te Oct. 17 
Farber, Oct. 19-Nov. 7 
Sealamardre, 20 W. 55 
iüth cent. Eng. textiles, to Oct. 30 
B. Schae?er, 32 E. $7. W'oodruff, to Oct. 10 
Stokowska, Oct. 13-Nov. 7 
Sculpture Center, 167 E, 69 
Hutzler, to Oct. 9 
Tolkach, Muir, Oct. 11-30 
Segy, 768 Lexington African sculp., to Oct. 30 
J. Selignweann, 5 E. 57 Old masters, to Oct. 30 
Serigrapi, 38 W. 57 
Robbins, Steffen, Lendon, to Oct. 19 
Artists! choice, Oct. 20-Nov. 9 
Stable, 927 Seventh....... Bertrand, Oct. 8-30 
Tanager, 90 E. 10 Abstract pirs., to Oct. B 
Groef, Oct. 9.26 
Valentin. 32 €. 57.......... Klee, to Oct. 24 
Village Art Center, 44 W., 11 
Cont. Amer., to 
Van Diemen-Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57 
R. Aiber, Oct. 17.36 
Firiano, 42 E. 57 ........ Group, to Oct. 80 
M. Walker, 117 E. 57 
W, Homer, Oct. 19-Nov. € 
Wellons, 10 E. 56 ......Hofflander, Oct. 5-17 
Werhe, "94 Lexington Graphics, to Oer. 19 
Biel, Oct. 12.Now. 12 
Whitney Mus. 10 W.S 
Selec. from perm, tohle, to Oct. 11 
Cont. Amer., ptg., 1culp., Oct. 15-Dec. 6 
TFiüdensicin, 19 E. 64 D. Payne, Oct. 13-24 
Wilard,23 W.56 Amer. Folk Art, to Oct. 17 
Wittenborn, 38 E. 57 . 
De Stael, prints te Oct, 16 
Dorazio, to Oct. 24 


Oct. 36 
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70 E. 56 $t. N.Y. 22 
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GETMAN 


October 7-24 — abstract oils 
and collages *rom Mexico 


AR | GNERY 3 


22 East 66th Street, New York 


WILLIAM | | 


SCULPTURE CENTER 
167 Ecst €F Street ETES 
Hours 2-5, 7-10 (Closed Sat. Eve. & Swi ees 





Oct. 5-17 
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GALERIE JEANNE BUCHER GROUP 





AN EXCHANGE EXHIBITION = 
OCTOBER 5TH TO 24TH. | 


GRAND CENTRAL MBDERNS-130E.56 - 


sn ama mi E P aper itat tas Tree taa urhe m e ovni ON ATA PATH mih 


ROUAULT 





to Oc. 17. 








new address | PE 


john heller gallery - 
$3 eos T 
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Paintings | : 

Pacbita Cr estii Gallery of 
Creative Arts. 

11 zm. to 9:30 p.m. æ 





205 East 58 
EINAR 


Oct. 19-Nov. 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS 
106 E. 57 St. N. Y. €. 


NA 














KARNIG 


Ibandi 


RECENT OILS 
AND DRAWINGS — 
OCTOBER 19-30 | 
GALLERIES © 
48 E. 57, N.Y.C. 





CHAPELL ER 








mav 








ROSE 


ALBEI 


Oct. Ded | 
VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD - 


* P. E. 57 $t., N. Y. c 
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ROSE KUPER | 


PAINTINGS * Oct. 19-Nov. 7 


ARGENT GALLERY 
Delmonito, Park Ave at 59 St, N. Y. C. 
Symm pm POTEET : 





PEATE 
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ANNOUNCING THE 
NEW 





NEWS 
FIFTH ANNUAL 


— — 


Ml en HR RE 


NATIONAL AMATEUR 
PAINTERS COMPETITION 





Open to amateur painters 


over 21 years of age 


residents of the Un ited States 


and its possessions. 


For complete details, 


Prospectus, and Official 
Entry Blank, mail this 


-Ou»cn . o € 


Directer, AF TNEws National Amateur Painters Competition 
654 Medisem Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


Please senec me the complete details and Prospectus of ARTNEWws Fifth Annual 
Natione] Amateur Painters Competition and Official Entry Blank. 


This is NOT an Entry Blank but is a request for one. 


eo 08 0 8 OS 59 686420060696 €*t88$5200:05*6800025492548062808606(G ^» e@e@+eeweeeeeeoeve- eevee, ene 


AN 10-53 


FAMILY PORTRAITS e OFFICIAL PORTRAITS e MINIATURE PORTRAITS e PORTRAITS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


^ 


136 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. 


Vv 





PORTRAITS, ING. 


PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 


WAYMAN ADAMS .. LOUISE ALTSON .. GORDON AYMAR . CHARLES BASKER- 
VILLE .. ARIANE BEIGNEUX .. FRANK BENSING .. LESTER BENTLEY . . LOUIS 
BETTS .. HELEN BLAIR .. ROBERT BRACKMAN . . GERALD L. BROCKHURST . . 
LEWIS BROWN .. MARTHA MOORE BURNETT .. ORLANDO CAMPBELL . . JOHN 
CARROLL .. AMAYLIA CASTALDO .. DOROTHEA CHACE . LESTER CHACE.. 
JAMES CHAPIN .. EDWARD L. CHASE .. PAUL CLEMENS . . THOMAS C. COLE . .' 
BARBARA COMFORT .. WILFORD CONROW .. PETER COOK . LUIGI CORBELLINI 
... GARDNER COX .. RANDALL DAVEY . . GLEB DERUJENSKI . . SIDNEY FE. 
DICKINSON .. WILLIAM F. DRAPER .. GUY PENE DU BGI3.. JERRY FARNS- 
WORTE .. DEAN FAUSETT .. FURMAN FINCK . . KENNETH FORBES”. . ALFRED 
FREUDEMANN .. GEORGE W. GAGE . . G. H. IVES GAMMELL . . DOUGLAS 
GORSLINE .. ELMER GREENE, JR. .. H. HARARI .. CHANNING HARE .. ALEXAN- 
DRINA HARRIS . . MALTHE HASSELRIIS . . ERIK HAUPT . . MARGARET FOOTE 
HAWLEY .. CORNELIA HILDERBRANDT . . IRWIN HOFFMAM .. JAN HOOWIJ . . 
CHARLES HOPKINSON .. PETER HURD .. TED JACOBS . . ANNE MARIE JAUSS 
.. AMY JONES .. DEANE KELLER. . FELIX KELLY .. TRAFFORD KLOTS .. JOHN 
KOCH .. DAYRELL KORTHEUER .. LEON KROLL .. BORIS K -BLANOV .. ADRIAN 
LAMB .. LUIGI LUCIONI . . GRETA MATSON . . BETSY *LAGG MELCHER .. 
HESTER MILLER .. SAMUEL MIRSKY .. ALBERT MURRAY . . RAYMOND P. R. 
NEILSGN .. GERTRUDE O'BRADY .. IVAN OLINSKY . . S. EDMUND OPPENHEIM 
.. ROY PERHAM .. ROBERT PHILIPP .. OGDEN PLEISSNER . . MILDRED REILLY 
' "` CORNELIA RIVERS .. DIMITRI ROMANOVSKY .. EDITH ROSENOW .. MARGERY 
RYERSON .. ANTONIO SALEMME .. LEOPOLD SEYFFERT . . RICHARD SEYFFERT 
. . AARON SHICKLER . . MARCIA SILVETTE . . MARION SEMONSON . . ROBERT 
S. SLOAN .. LAWRENCE BEALL SMITH .. EUGENE SPEICHER . . JEAN SPENCER 
.. OSCAR STOESSEL . . DAVID SWASEY . . HILDA TAYLOR PAUL TREBILCOCK 
FREDERICK E. WALLACE.. EDMUND WARD... VICTOR WHI^:.. JERE NICK WI A 
. . FREDERICK W. WRIGHT . . ANDREW WYETH . . HENRIETTE WYETH. 


e LOIS SHAW e HELEN APPLETON ELzAD 
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November 
"5 cents 


November 18-December 23. 
n Daily 10-5:30 
Closed Sundays 





Give the luxurious 
Christmas gift: 
a whole vear ot 


AR [news 


—at modest cost 


—waithout shopping problems 


Fram :he moment your friends receive the special 
Chrisimas card announcing your gift—and continu- 
ing throughout the year, with the monthly arrival of 
IFAN eaca beautiful issue of ARTNEws—they are bound 
Christina 


Suoli! MEL to remember your thoughtfulness and good taste. 


alins ** 


T od — 0 The czrd and the first issue of each subscription will 





Sure 





Saw 


En reach be recipient at the appropriate holiday time. 
A Specially Reduced Christmas Rates: 
4 ; o make your gift even more luxurious, add FIRST GIFT SUBSCRIPTION (may be your own)............. $7 
the magn fe=nt 1954 ANNUAL, featuring: Illusion- 


ism in Art, Miro, Ver- Eadh impiTIONAL GIFT SUBSCRIPTION................ ONLY $4 


neer, Vuillard and Art 


Yews of the Year — ai Add ARTNEWS ANNUAL to each gift order for ONLY $2.50 


r ys shale ; ; 
only $2.50, while they You may count your own renewal as one of the subscriptions at 


hd * 
ast, siit. i 
. for each gift these money-saving rates. 


If yow wish, pay after January 10, 1954. 
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E ARTnews, 654 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 
Ew 
: ~ Please send a year of ARTNEWS za the Special Christmas Rates to: 
= I m 
m ug [] CHECK HEFE Tés o0 JAN oor REPRE ere coy ce (please print) 
= ~ “¢ . 
XI if 8 i 
- A Lm wu qe " WEM. (v dae ee Streei 
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~ S to thia CURT. ^ BM ceo IRE... me City, Zone ard State 
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Ek A CHECK HEFE FB: nm.xeo AREE Se er erem, E T ree E (piease print} 
v ° . 
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“iS T^ Re PB maid Pb wanes Rea EET i^i Stree 
= 5 ANNUAL a This delightful Christ- 
: = e to this GEERT. ^ Bl V. DEBE n nnnn BE ... City Zone aad State mas gift card (above in 
= 7 “su —4 Me. + : 
212 pages. 212" x I2 4 E. MY GIFT CAED SHOULD READ: from.. isir. ii tA id i a e o aai miniature) Gazelles, from 
ouem an illuminated Persian 
ever W fa! ccorrpl. tes = manuscript, will an- 
30 menechrone ilus- - [] Also renew my own subscription st these Special Christmas Rates. nounce your gift of a 
aliens = [] Add next year’s ANNUAL thereto. year of ARTNews, in- 
= » A scribed with your name. 
- Reduced Rates: ONLY ([] Send me a dill after Jan. 10, 1953. 
-— e . * 
- $4 FOR EACH SUB. [O Enclosed i: my remittance to cover. 
= 4 
, = ur NAME... SEE... à Lorum ee iili E UE 
Just emt eut and nail = SCRIPTION after ihe « 
t E. a NM ADDRESS... SUM eee dI does ven e Eres 
this coupon TODAY! => first one ordered. at SWE CITY AND SHAMIM ...... oe deee tbe nem gee " 
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RENOIR 21'^x 19" Collection Durand-Ruel 


19th and 20th CENTURY FRENCH PAINTI 


Important Toulouse-Lautrec 


rom the collection of Arsene Alexandre | 


HUGO MOSER 
20 Central Park South, New York, N. Y. 


By Appointment , . COlumbus 5-1526 
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This month 


Fan us 2s ome o the in ernstionally influential Eng- 
lish ‘pe=ts 9 che "tairties," Stephen Spender is also 
an mfecmed snc riercing *emmentator on modern 
cult re. He lastest 5ook is zr autobiography, World 
wien Fone . Eernacd Berenson needs no intro- 
ducton = ‘Lee pages. This section from his monu- 
menal aor. sz-apa^. Lorezzo Lotto, completely revised 
sinc if mit al appearance m 1895, appears here for 
the fimt tre. Charlot 
was born zx France ard became a leader of the 


. . pa nte--scholar Jean 
muralist mowement in Mexico; he is now a professor 
at tee Laiversity of Hawaii... A. L. Chanin co- 
autlored tse Museum cf Medern Art’s publication 
on Cabe amd Pevsner when ttese Constructivist sculp- 
tors. wre are also brotkers, nad their retrospective. 


Next month 


Two unpablsaed doccments of modern art: Seurat 
notes, am eomeersations with the late John Marin... 
Youages Earcpean painters and sculptors seen by 
Robert Soldwater . . . Randall Jarrell’s penetrating 
eniti-isr of amdr= Malraux’s controversial book, The 


Voices c; Sal2rce ... Jeznne Reynal makes a mosaic. 


Ec eer acl Publisher Æ fred Frankfurter 
“Miewzzgmg Ld: or Thomas B. Hess 
Sca e E-iters nry A. La Farge, Eleanor C. Munro 
Coambidms E:iters Eenry McBride, Dorothy Gees Seckler 
Ee bori» ossotis es Lowrerpe Campbell, Robert Goodnough 
Berbam Guest, Betty Holliday, 
Feirfield Porter 
Besar Di--or Bradbury Thompson 


Assac Publisher  Robert/E. Beker 
C. sr Mamarer Lewis W., Solomon 
Pooever Manager Dàvid W. DeArmand ; Asst., E. F. Zitrin 


Advestisimz temo sentatives: 
New rek, N.Y. Leslie Oxin, Adv. Sales Manager 


6.4 Maison Avenue; Templeton 8-3730 


©lecag, Jl. arver R. Kipen 
340 Nortà Michigan Avenue; 
cantra 6-8972 
"est Britein Will Kitchen, Jr., Magazines, Ltd. 


1-1 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4 


ARTNEw= is owblished ncathl? from September to May, 
quarrle u-e-July ^ugu-t, and copyright 1953 by The Art 
Fourdat3c. Inc, 654 Madion Awenue, New York 2L N. Y. 


Suberip on -æes: Full -ubser ption, consisting of the 
tena On (ay issues 3n ART MEWS ANNUAL CHRISTMAS EDITION. 
$9.5C pæ veer i U.S A. Reguler monthly edition only, $1. 
per year * | 5.3. (Foreign postage $1. per year additional.) 
Singse caes cf she regular monthly edition, 75€ each. Single 
copie of IRT JEWS ANNUAL CHRISTMAS EDITION, $3.50 each. 


The .diterw- comes and is gd te consider Mss and photographs 
sent -ith = veew o pus icatio . Wen unsuitable for publication, 
and E acccmperie| by return postage. every care will be exercised 
towar the. return, tbough 20 responsibility for their safety is 
andemaker. Urcer no cibcur st: ncee vill the custody of any object 
of.ar® whacever sc acee- ed :f sent æ the magazine unsolicited for 
mspestio: Ne epinioms on authorship, authenticity or valuation 
can be pic. gor «an the magasine ett as the intermediary in sales. 


The mp > ment ef eack issu of ARTNEWS are indexed in 


The ine pus lishe. quartaly and available in public libraries. 
The mame cere, colerpiates asd emtire contents of ARTNEWS are 
‘ully 3rotee-e By coprright in the. .S.A. and in foreign countries 


end may aat Se mpreduced ir any manner, in whole or in part, 
eithoet wter censent. Title registered U. S. Patent Office. En- 
‘ered as swewad- lass matter Fes. 5, 1909, re-entered June 17, 1948, 
st the Pos I=, New York, M. Y..under the act of Mar. 3, 1879. 
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November 1953 





Articles 


English artists vs. English painting 
The Louvre salutes Louisiana 
Lorenz Lotto: resulting impression 
Picasse brings himself up to date 
Vho discovered America? 

Cabo makes a construction 


Wyeth: serious best-seller 


Major illustrations 
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Tais 4foot terra cotta, representing 
Diana, goddess of the hunt. has just 
been acguired by the City Art 
Museum, St. Leuis. Attributed to an 
Etruscan artist of ca. 480 B.C., it 
shows archaic Greek influence upon 
tke typica stecky realism of this 
nrysterious culure. It is the only 
cemplete (reassembled from 21 frag- 
ments! female figure of its type and 
has been ramed one of the greatest 
Etruscan fimds in history [see p. 7]. 
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VEEN BROTHERS Inc. 


Sir: | 

E have just: read the — of Philip 
Stein in the October ARTNEws Edi- 
tor’s Letters. | disagree with him and 
agree with Anita Brenner's remarks 
i1 her June report [A N., Summer 
%23]. Anita Brenner and her sister, 
Leah Brenner, know more about Mex 
i*o and its art, past and present, than 
raost Americans. 

ARTNEWs has the best possible 
vriters for special stories like this. 
Miss Brenner was right when she 
said that much Mexican art is narrow 
and nationalistic. Mexico's Rivera 
and his group are realistic because 
i. serves the purposes of the Mexican 
Communist party. When the Non- 
Cbjective and abstract painters real- 
lze that their art is anti-Communist 
and choose the freedom we all love 
—to paint. what they like, even realis- 
tc painting at times—then Dondero 
and others will realize that painting 
has no polities, but that it is a tool 
œ the politician. Recently, abstract 
and Non-Objective painting, for the 
fast time, has had an opportunity to 
assert itself in Mexico. _ 

Alvin S. Romansky 
Houston, Texas 


Sir: 

* kudos to Ben Shahn for his article 
The Artist and the Politicians [A.N., 
Sept. '53]. However, a correction is in 
ocder. On January 15, 1952, the Los 
Éngeles City Council reversed its 
ooinion that modern art is suspect of 
being “subversive and sacreligious" 
[A,N., Feb. 521. 

lt is a commentary on the times 
taat the Council's hasty attack on 
modern art was publicized widely, 
while its thoughtful action favoring 
feedom of expression in art was 
tacked away in the back pages. 

If Mr. Shahn had been aware of 
tae full story, as reported in ART 
NEWS pages, he might have pointed 
out that vigorous action by citizens 
dedicated to the principles of de- 
mocracy can be effective politically. 
The artists of Southern California 
brought their case to the people in 


tas press, on radio and on television. 


fll this without trained political di- 
rection. 

Jules Langsner 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sr: 

I. does not surprise me to note that 
Mr. Ben Shahn in his article, The 
Zrtist and the Politicians [A.N., Sept. 
231, has taken up the fashionable 
hue and cry of the bankrupted liberal 
iatellectual, cornered and isolated, 
s1outing a plague on both your 


Ipuses—-meaning, of course, both the 


extreme right and left of our har- 
assed political scene. Ánd in one 
breath he is calling for a "much 
needed, and much wanting patri- 
ocism.” 

By invoking patriotism, Mr. Shahn 
cannot be readily accused of being 
ore of those to whom “patriotism is 
the last refuge of the scoundrel.” 
Eowever, he can be reminded that 
oa a basis of his own early days, 
Ímom his series of paintings on the 
Sacco and Vanzetti Case to his more 
recent poster-like work, he cannot 





now, with a car conscience, claim 
our sympathies when he pleads. the 
Communist contingent misappropri- 
ated his words, his acts and - inten # 
tions. 

The word “politician” and the 
word "ilustra.er," as used by this 
writer, have ocious connotations, and 
obviously the politician he stigma- 
tizes deserves this opprobrium. But 
politics basica ly is the very essence 
of our social structure in civilized 
human relations. The very “results 
that this writer decries is no new 
political phenemenon springing out 
of a vacuum. | 

In the 1920s and the early “thirties 
of social consciousness in art, a paint- 
er who dic net paint pictures with 
political contert was attacked for 
“living in an Wory tower." isst 

If the stupieities of the Washin fe 
ton hearsay hunters has given MAC 
Shahn and others this chance to com- 
ment on the dreary spectacle, at 
least they should have the good taste 
not to plead pa:riotism. 

Joan Russell - 
New York, N. Y. 

[Even today, l berals can “plead pa- 
triotism."—Ed.1 









Sir: 
I have just red your review of the 
Kenneth Hayes Miller Memorial Ex- 
hibition at the National Academy of 
Design in the Cctober ARTxEWS and 
I would like to make a correction. - 
You mention his birth in the Onei- 
da Community and then say “a Uto- 
pian commurastic experiment .in - 
group marriags, whose children did | 
not know whe their fathers were.” 
This is untrue inasmuch as the chil- 
dren did know who their fathers were. 
The children were planned, and gat 
of all children born there were va” 
few mistakes. Kenneth Hayes Miller's 
father was Gecrge Miller, my grand- 
mother's brother. Being a descendant 
of the Oneida Community myself, T 
feel 1 must cla-ify this impression, 
Joan Earl Held 
Babylon, New York 










Sir? 

Re: Correct. cnd Magnificent - Play 
[A.N, Sept. “S3] wherein | Philip 
Johnson states: “Comparisons with 
living artists are invidious.. Frank 
Lloyd Wright belongs to another gen- 
eration . . ." “he remark is Dat ef 
praise for Le «Corbusier. 

You do not discern the signs: cof | 
the times, At every period in history 
when negation -hreatened man, one 
appeared to se right the world. Or, 
as recorded through the centuries: to 
save mankind -rom itself. — ^ 5. 

We have hac devil-worship before. 
We have knowa of the Assyrian king - 
who ran abow on hands and feet 
eating grass; œf the decadence of 
Babylon; the moral rotting of 
Roman Empire. 

These events are of the dark past. 
In the light of modern knowledge, 
gentlemen, ancient, pagan Egypt 
shall not be reborn. 

Frank Lloyd "Wright was born, ine 
stead. ao 











Dale Nichol 
Tuscon, Ar 





Art news ef America 


St. Louis captures a Diana 


Just acquire by he City ert Mu- 
seum, for 8,000 it tourm hizh- 
est purchase price (afr werks by 
"embrandt, dolben ani Peter de 
Hooch) is < menumemt] ard stmk- 
ing renditiow of Laana ‘he  untress 
[see cover) Expert. inmcludmg 
Dr. Hans “iihletem of Sw ter- 
land, have ztrbutec tae piece to 
the peak of Struscan cd ure areund 
480 B.C., af a time waen arehmic 
Greek influesees were mnglmg wth 
the little-kmewn, ore} «mar cixli- 
zation. The ffo»! azv- was metu- 
lously reassenbiec frem tw-nt--«ne 
terra-cotta f-gmerts -- restore- Jo- 
seph Ternbarm of Mew erk, «hc aso 


replaced the few misim prts and 


Nesian paneo-amea 


‘@ceania, lou a ec e t»ove for 
ethnologists has zbws plared =c- 
ond fiddle « 4ír«a im the antist’s 
mind. Though some. mtak y Gau- 
guin, turned to the sou Seas, 
their art be=efiied m= y oa a On- 
tent level, and ən hat artst’s 
woodcuts seem senuim= y te asserb 
local form. Weverhelex, this eaan- 
try possesse a vas ster= of Ocemic 
material. beate ecollectior=, same 
galleries, meeor mses im Beson, 
Philadelphia Cinemrs i, New Yerk, 
Buffalo, etc, and some smaller mes 
like the Pe-»socy sluseam i: Sakm, 
Mass., have enermocs numbers of 
objects. Bu these are =ænemllr dis- 
mally dispEwyed. barr» eaalcgaed 
and hardly sver mter»-etee te the 


Canadiam iceno das 


A pioneer « Carmdier pai ting re- 
tives his srcelalle ths meonth at 
the Art Gelery ef Teont: Acex- 
ander Yours Jaccsor. now seventy 
years old, & the ubje= of a retro- 
spective shew, e«ssexfling eizaty 
canvases anid thirty setcl2s fmm 
private own*-s ane mmseume all cer 
Canada. Deminioa paiaters bere 
Jackson hac followed Const ble ind 
the Barbizezs ine subdued ecan- 
trysides: Jacksom and hi gr up 


Obituar >s 


James Fraser, «cx pi». bes knewn 
for the bufalo meke! lesizn, Ged 
in October atthe ame ef s»ver-y-se-en. 
A protegé « SairtC-xlenc, Fraser 
made his mmowred s:tue Erd of 
the Trail when he «as enly g-veateen 
and therea3er wes = constant de- 
mand for ar-hiteeturz| and poctait 
commission. in ths -emtry 

Frederick X. FetzWer, pzirter 
and lithogr-sher whe :5eei lizec in 


created an arrow-filled quiver for her 
left shoulder. According to Director 
Pemy T. Rathbone: “she is, wilh 
the possible exception of the mons- 
mestal warrior in the Metropolitan 
Museum, the best preserved Etus- 
car sculpture of the period in exist- 
ence. She was excavated in 1872 
nezr Civita Castellana north af 
Rome. Her discoverer was Coust 
Freacesco Mancinelli-Scotti, an an=- 
teur archaeologist. In the opinien 
of Jr. Mühlestein, the Diana is tie 
most important Etruscan reveletien 
since the discovery of the famous 
Apello of Veii in 1916, which Ge 
corsiders the only artistically worthy 
parallel known.” 


pualic. All these institutions hawe 
now lent over three hundred and fif- 
ty =bjects to one of the world’s mest 
comprehensive exhibitions of the art 
of the South Seas, at the M. E. 3e 
Young Memorial Museum in Sen 
Francisco. Of the most varied prev- 
enance, function and appearane, 
these were selected not from am 
ethmological viewpoint but rather as 
is@latec and unique masterpieces ef 
the tribes of Indonesia, Melanesia, 
Australia, Micronesia and Polynesia. 
Paul S. Wingert, of Columbia Um- 
versity, has prepared a catalogue 
whieh examines and interprets the 
stylistic variations from tribe te 
trise and island to island. The ex- 
hibition runs through Nov. 15. 


tramped the hinterlands, catching 
the cold, dreary and sporadically 
brtiliant light of the North. His ea- 
reer resembled Hartley's, and Ms 
works bear something of the same 
stamp: broad, flat areas of stromg 
cor swirled into post-Fauve psat- 
terns. Jackson was an original mem- 
be- of the Canadian “Group ef 
Seven,” whose inventions electrified 
the conservative ‘twenties. The shew 
is «pen to Nov. 22. 


rea.ist studies of New York, died at 
sewenty-one. A member of the Ma- 
tiacal Academy of Design, Detwiler 
we a champion of the rights of the 
arSst during the 'twenties. 

Jon J. Newman, painter and co or 
comsultant for M. Grumbacher, Ire.. 
died in New York; he was forty-six. 
A student of Hawthorne in Prow- 
ineetown, his realist paintings c3s- 
plzsed a wide knowledge of methods. 


aster maugure! ir Menirea. 


ver the his seas fer the first tme 
have come seveal »  Fagla:d's 
greatest tre=ares maser .rawmgs 
for Canadas first ex= ition of the 
sort, at the Mortrea Mu eum of 
Fine Arts. “Vive Cerntomies € Braw- 
ings" is the itle ef the shor. Christ 
Church, Oxterd, aas =nt Es eon- 
ardo; the Aeimol.an M 1sevm, Rem- 


brsndt and Watteau; and the Vic- 
toma and Albert, its Constables. 
From distinguished private cellac- 
tiams in Britain come 17th-century 
Dutch drawings (Sir Bruce n- 
gram); l8th-century English crew- 
ings and watercolors (Gilbert Davs) 
anc a group of Wilson sketches 
(Erinsley Ford). 
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In the coming months this column 
will devote its attention to the solu- 
tien of certain problems which, 
‘though not limited to the work of 
. amateurs, seems to be of particular 
importance to them. They are prob- 
. lems that have frequently been noted 
cs by the judges in ARTNews’ Ama- 
teur Painters Competitions. 


- Foreground and background 


^ Each year’s entries include a large 
‘number of paintings which, though 
otherwise commendable, suffer from 
. meaningless expanses of empty or 
badly filled-in spaces in the area 
leading into the picture. And also, 
sometimes in the same picture, an 
unpleasant "funnel effect" in the 
background. Although this difficulty 
chas been dubbed “foreground 
~ trouble” or "background trouble" by 
the judges, it is actually just as 
~~ much "in-the-middle trouble.” It is 
|. really the combination of forms 
making up the main motivation of 
‘the pieture which has been neglected 
because the painter failed to hold 
on to the expressive quality which 


ause the amateur has not yet sufh- 
cient trust in his own impressions, 
his natural and healthy reaction to 
colors and forms and the meanings 
hey suggest, that he loses his grasp 
of that first lively response. Faced 
"with the white page of his sketch- 
"book or canvas, he loses conviction, 
becomes timid. It is then that he is 
apt to fall back on the factual data 
of perspective. 
Yo illustrate this problem, imag- 
né two amateurs, Jane and John, 
whose solutions correspond to types 
of compositions which often recur 
nour annual competitions. Both 
ainters set out on a crisp autumn 
iorning, paintbox in hand, and set- 
e their paraphernalia at spots with 
a similar vista. In each case the 
painter is interested in about the 
game things—the patterns of inter- 
laced branches against a sharp blue 
| Sky, the play of sunlight across a 
"bench, the road and drifted leaves. 
. The scheme that John adopts is 
shown in diagram 1. It is a compo- 
sition dictated by perspective which 
reduces to a minimum the very ele- 
ments which initially attracted him 
to the scene. The main response 
which the picture records is purely 
an optical one: the converging of 
receding edges and diminishing of 
sizes and intervals between objects 
as they move away from the eye. A 
~~ part of John’s difficulty was in tak- 
ing up a vantage point too far from 
- his main subject. In his view, con- 
<. verging movements were unbroken 
and therefore dominant. In addition, 
he failed to grasp those forms and 
movements which opposed the back- 
ward plunge of edges. He was too 
much concerned with getting the 
perspective effect right, according to 
d the rules, to respond to the free 
E play of other elements. Often lack 
... of confidence is behind such rigid 
selection: it is safer, the inexperi- 
enced painter feels, to fall back on 
rules than to be spontaneous. 
Jane's compositional scheme, il. 




















Amateur standing | 














































lustrated in diagram 2, gave her a 
number of advantages over John in 
completing the painting. B: setting 
up her easel close to the beoch and 
foreground tree she was abis to feel 
vividly the contrasts of coler, light- 
and-shade and texture of d these 
forms. Taking her vantage point 
from one side tended to bsak the 
direct backward plunge of perspec- 
tive edges by stressing zregular 
shapes and rhythms. Her *amposi- 
tion carries the eye through the pic- 
ture and back to the for=ground 
shapes which really interest 5er. She 
has not hesitated to shift :he em- 
phasis of some edges in erder to 
accomplish this. Her schere, with 
its major areas given over to the 
tree branches and bench, makes it 
possible for her to discover « variety 
of patterns and colors in these forms 
and each discovery stimuleves 





into place as accessories to Sie - 
ground forms. Jane is in control of 


the perspective scheme in ser pic- 
ture. She makes it work for znd not 


against her expressive purposes. 


The old masters and perspective 


When Uccello and other sainters 
and architects of the Renmissance 
first worked out the laws of zerspec- 
tive, this tool must have possessed 
all the excitement of a neervelous 
key, opening up new domairs to the 
eye, Undoubtedly it actually condi- 
tioned their way of seeing the world 
and brought with it the emotional 
excitement of discovery. Tha: is why 
works by these masters have = íresh- 
ness seldom present in las&r per- 
spective-dominated paintings 

As this discovery became the 
property of other and lesser artists, 
it was often misused. Sound picture 
structure was abandoned in rder to 
produce bizarre eflects—corverging 
edges which direct the spectators 
eye to the extreme distanee in a 
meaningless plunge. 

Later masters, especially dose of 








wes 


emphasizing large, dominan: planes 
parallel to the picture plase, they 
were able to outweigh the beckward 
thrust of perspective edges. Often, 
too, they directed perspecti>= lines 
toward the person or object ixtended 
as the principal subject. Leonardo 
da Vinci's Last Supper is a:n exam- 
ple. Masters of the past several cen- 
turies have not hesitated te distort 
perspective when it interfered with 
the expression of a picture, usually 
shifting vanishing points so szillfully 
that the spectator is not at all 
aware of the distortion. 

Artists of the various medern 
movements, which emphasze the 
presence of the two-dimensiosma! sur- 
face, distort more boldly in erder to 
have their picture shapes meve up 
in the picture space and more nearly 
parallel the picture piane. 





Points for the perspective ridden 
. 


l Try directing receding eexes to- 
ward main points of interes: in the 
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1. John's diagram. This compesitional scheme shews the results of 
over-emphasis on perspective Its disadvantages are: Almost every 


important movement leads 
nothing to look at. Large 


the eye back to space D, where there is 
meaningless spaces ace left in the fore- 


ground, A, and the sky areas. The bench, C, is t»o far away from 
and conforms too much to the receding diagonals to be treated as 
an interesting form. The spaces indicated by B arl E are too small 


to allow for expressive trea 


tment of the trees and foliage which were 


of particular interest to this amateur painter froen the beginning. 


2. Jane's diagram. This co 
to develop the expressive elements in the picture. Lines which move 
into depth take the eve through the recessed partzzind then back to 
the surface. The close-up, off-enter vantage point and the enlarged 


plane in the back, D, help 





mpositional scheme gives a better chance 


accomplish this. Tae overlapping but not 


directly recessed planes of the foliage in B and Z makes possible 
a vigoreus handling ef the tree forms. The prominence of the 
bench, C, affords a more individual treatment, crad its axis, set at 
an angle to the road, provides additions! contrast. Note how the 
background complements instead of distracts frors the foreground. 


And rely more heavily on planes 
arranged one behind another in 
overlasped sequences. (Oriental art- 
ists heve traditionally used overlap- 
ping edges rather than perspective 
to create deep space.) 

2. Begin your picture with the 
forms that interest you, not with the 
surfaces that lead to it. Some of the 
most successful amateur pictures 
have aeen those with no “leading 
in" piwe at all. 

3. Flot the edges in your compo- 
sition so that there are lines leading 
the ey» back to the surface as well 
as lines leading into the depth of 
the pictures. [See diagram 2.] 

4, Remember that a background is 
not siraply "not foreground." Rather 
it is “reaction to the foreground,” an 
area which complements the main 
subjec . 

9. Above all hold on, in your 
imagiration, to the quality in the 
subjec. that first moved you. If that 
feeling is kept alive, perspective will 
automatically become servant rather 
than master. 


Enter »rising Cincinnati 
That tre absence of a headquarters 





need not discourage a community 
group from carrying on a thorough- 
going art program 3 proved by the 
success of the Women’s Art Club of 
Cincinnati. New celebrating its six- 
tiech anniversary, tis organization 
of four hundred ameteurs and pro- 
fessionals has involved in its active 
pregram housewives. personnel from | 
advertising departmeats in local de- 
partment stores, teachers, interior _ 
decorators, Sunday >ainters of all 
ages and young peesle just out of 
art school. Monthly meetings, pre- 
ceced by morning peinting sessions, 





often include speakecs or art films, |... 


attracting large avcienees to the 
schools and museurss where they 
are held. Their anneal October ex- 
hibition at the ShiZ3to department 
store has deubled in attendance. 
The fact that paintings by members . 
are increasingly in cemand for ex- 
hikition in the local Sed Cross Blood 
Donor’s Center, in the Woman's 
Exchange anc in sudarban Hbraries, | 
seems to support te opinion of 
Katherine King. the Club's presi-. 
dent, that “Cincinnati has become a 





warmer climate for the growth of ^. 


artistic talent." D.G.S. . 




















i "crmsistestly smooth 
fræ-flowng colors” 


wan Dlirsky 


_ 





“suarkling effects 
and cxcsxi»nal smoothness” 





brilliewt and subtle effects" 


Day by day. 


Ou Celozs are gaining the 
favor of more and more of 
Amcricc's great artists 


Discriminating Artists Depend 
2n HI-TEST Artists’ Oil Colors 


“ewen the palest tints 
reveal real strength” 
'anvarying smoothness John Koch 
aad uniform consistency" “consistent richness 
Guy Pene du Bois and tinting power” 
Robert Brackman 








“delicacy of line | 
and v vidness of colcr" | 
John Carrcll 


Mats Oen Io t mmm 


“the medium 
of today’s 
masters’... 


— RN 





“confident of the leng life l 
of every brush stroxe” J. 


Raymond P. R. Neilson E 
















"extraordinary pliability 


clarity of tone, Eugene Speicher 





Channing Hare 


"fiae detail 
and coler definition" 


Charles Baskerville 


HI-TEST Artists’ 


PRODUCT 
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Coming auctions 





Persian art 


Persian and Chinese art collected by 
Abdullah Khan Rahimi, along with 
the property of other owners, will 
come under the hammer at Parke- 
Bernet on November 4 and 5, after 
current exhibition. Abdullah Khan 
Rahimi was at one time a transpor- 
tation official in the Persian govern- 
ment and is an expert on Arabic 
end Persian calligraphy. The collec- 
ton, which was begun about forty 
years ago by his father in Teheran, 
was considerably augmented around 
3925, on the accession to the throne 
cf Riza Khan Palevi, who sold a 
portion of the court treasures of the 
expiring Qajar dynasty. The collec- 
Hon is especially rich in textiles 
end rugs, including the weaves of 
Tabriz, Sehna and Kashan. Among 
these is a Sehna rug which is prob- 
bly the largest in this extremely 
fne weave to appear at auction in 
America. An extensive group of Per- 
san and Indian miniatures include 
c number by the contemporary Per- 
sian painter, Husein Khan Behzad. 
Other offerings are Persian pottery 
and glass, and Indian stone sculp- 
tures. In the Far Eastern section are 
Chinese jade and other semi-precious 
mineral carvings, early dynastic 
-ronzes, furniture, lamps and deco- 
rations. 


Modern French 


Modern French paintings and draw- 
ings from the collection of A. W. 
Eahr of Ridgefield, Conn., and other 
cwners will be up for sale at Parke- 
Fernet on November 12, after being 
on view from November 7. Outstand- 
iag is a pastel portrait of Mile. 
Albine Sernicolli by Berthe Morisot, 
executed in 1889, on the reverse 
side of which is a charcoal sketch 
heightened with white of a seated 
young woman. Other items of inter- 
est are one of the drawings by 
Ceorges Rouault for his Miserere, a 
Degas pastel, Nude Woman, from 
tae Vuillard Collection, a Degas pastel 
landscape, a Forain law-court scene, 
taree Chagall gouaches, a Utrillo 
Faris scene, several Vlaminck land- 
scapes and a Monet pastel land- 
scape. Also listed are Young Woman 
with a Flower by Vuillard, a land- 
s:ape by Guillaumin, Dordrecht by 
Eugéne Boudin, The Seine by Alexis 
Vollon, a Picasso drawing, early oils 
by Jean Dufy and works by Edzard 
and his wife Suzanne Eisendieck. 
Works by Americans include Grand- 
ma Moses, O'Keeffe and Max Weber. 


French furnishings 


Furniture and decorations from the 
collection of Comtesse de Ruille, 
Chateau de Ruille, outside of Paris, 
and from other sources, will be sold 
a: Parke-Bernet on November 6 and 
7. The offerings are currently on 
vew, and include gilt-bronze and 
reck crystal chandeliers, wall sconces 
aad candelabra, also Baccarat and 
o her paperweights. 


Georgian and Regency furniture 
Furniture from the estate of the late 
Edith Warden Corning of Cleveland, 
aad other owners, scheduled for sale 
at Parke-Bernet on November 13 


and 14 after being shown from 
November 7, will consist mainly of 
Georgian and Regency pieces. Shera- 
ton items inclade a gaming table in 
West-Indian sehicu wood; a maho 
any Carlton Jouse desk; a four- 
poster bedstead; two mahogany ped- 
estal dining tzlles; a pair of inlaid 
and decoreted mahogany half-moon 
card tables; en inlaid mahogany 
swept-front srkb»board; a tambour 
desk; a mahogany stick barometer. 
Chippendale oterings include a ma- 
hogany secretery-chest and a carved 
cellaret with original stand. Be- 
sides some Georgian sidechairs with 
claw-and-ball seet are also an Adam 
carved and in eid mahogany library 
table; a Willzm and Mary slant- 
front desk; two Regency rosewood 
small upright rianos, one by Clem- 
enti, 1815. Percelains include a 
pair of Jacob Petit tulip candlestidk^ 
vases; Rockingham tulip-bud vases 
and Spode tulp cups and stand; 
Worcester poreelain, including early 
Lowdins Worcester pieces: a group 
of blue-and-whi:e porcelain from the 
Worcester, Caazhley and Lowestoft 
factories, notably a large Oriental 
Lowestoft armerial dinner service 
dating from arcund 1770-80. In the 
sale are also Georgian silver pieces 
and an interesting William and Mary 
tazza. 


Auction in Port Chester, N. Y. 


Furniture and furnishings from the 
estate of the late Samuel Katz of 
Fairlawn Farms Port Chester, N. Y., 
will be auctioned by Parke-Bernet 
on November 18. The sale will take 
place on the »-emises of Fairlawn 
Farms, after exhibition there on No- 
vember 17 and 18. In addition to 
furniture, the offerings will include 
a group of nire*eenth-century pai 
ings; silver arc silver-plated ware; 
wrought-iron  vrniture; table and 
decorative porcelains; and a small 
group of Oriertal rugs. 


Books 


An itinerary o book sales at Parke- 
Bernet through the month will start 
off with incunabula and other rare 
books from the stock of the Brick 
Row Book Shag, Inc., and from the 
library of ome of its principal 
[Continued on page 64] 





Mlle. Albine Sermcolli, 1889, pastel, by 
Berthe Morisot, m the modern paintings 
and drawings sale, Nov. 12; Parke-Bernet. 
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Doubleday announces: 


“the most important 
book about man and his art 


ever published"... 


...amd ARTNEWS is proud to Since its o-iginal publication in F rance in 1951, “The Voices of Silence” 
has been critically acclaimed as one of -he most i tant books about 

A 6% mportant books abou 

recommend io its readers The art ever pubE:hed. Of the original French edition, The New York Times 
Voies of “ilence’”’ by André Mal- declared it a “brilliant and revolutionary inquiry into tae structure and 
7 i 3 , : meaning of all the world's art." The highly respected American critic 
raus, whieh will be published in Edmund Wilson cells it “. . . one of the really great books of our time.” 


tais cemntry on November 19. 


Malraux, whese “Janus” and “Goya” articles are well remembered by 
readers of reeent ARTNEws ANNUALS, has personally supervised the 
English editisn cf this vital work. The 663 pages of text have been com- 
pletely integrated with the 465 heliogravure illustratiens. While *The 

Voices of Siemee” is in no sense an art picture book, its illustrations 
alone constitate perhaps the greatest collection of reproductions of man’s 
art ever put together in the covers of one work. Fifteen of them are in full 
color, printed m France on paper manufactured especially in Finland. 


Probably ene of the greatest evidences o? Malravx’ genius is the use 
of this vast number of reproductions as a component part of the text, 
bringing the reader into visual contact witk the wo-ks ander discussion 
at the same moment in which he reads about them in the text. 


Far from beimg a one-volume edition of the previously published 
“Psychology of Art,” the present work is basically a new creation, a 
third larger and completely rearranged. In the words of Stuart Gilbert, 
who spent a year translating the present work: 

"In translatmg ‘The Voices of Silence,’ aiter having some years 
ago translated tae three-volume ‘Psychology of Art, I soon discovered 
that (as indeed the author had told me) this was essentially a new, quite 
different booz. What struck me most was the way in which the author had 
broadened hs approach and far more fullv integrated his material—so 
much so that ze-rezding the earlier work, I was reminded of the ensemble 


of preliminary studies and sketches which great artists often make before 
ARTIE ws hes been fortunate in securing from embarking om a masterwork." 

the publekers (Deubleday) a special pre-publica- 

tom rate fe ART NEWS reacers which saves 10% 

EN Pone af Sleme” & ordered before No- | EE ——— 22 — a d) a oe Cu am uu. a 















Edition «x: beund by hamd in France in full 
leethe: and each valume is signed by the author. 
ACTw-ws will be happy ® fill orders for the 
Lamited “dition, su»ject of eourse to prior sales 
by the pab isher. 


Name 






1 
sembe- 19 Pre-publication price is $22.50, after I xxt | 
pædli:tisæ $25. “Ine Voices of Silence" is mag- | 654 Mina didum | 
Bdicealy printed and bound ... and comes | New York A, N. Y. | 
emraetveiy boxed ‘or Christmas giving. | Please send me. — copy (copies) of “The Vcices of Silence" by André | 

| Malraux «at the special pre-publicatien price of $22.50. I understand that | 

| if “The Vaices of Silence" does not measure up tc my expectations, it may be 
Of special imterst to arf connoisseurs is the | returned ‘cr full credit. (Note: if you order after November 19, please | 
Emid Edtior of 160 copes, of which 150 are | enclose $25 sor each copy ordered.) | 
z-xilaEle fer purehzse at $800 each. The Limited I enclose $ | 
| 
| 
| | 
l | 
| 
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980 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK 21 


Public CLauction D ades 


APPRAISALS FOR TAX AND OTHER PURPOSES 


Public Sale Sh urs tay, llcvember 12 at 8 pm. 


AND DRAWINGS 
Including a Fine Pastel Portreit by Berthe Morisot 


: AND WORKS BY ROUAULT se DEGAS e FORAIN e CHAGALL 
UTRILLO e VLAMINCK e MONET e VUILLARD e GUILLAUMIN 
ALEXIS VOLLON «e. DIETZ EDZARD œ SUZANNE EISENDIECK 
-PICASSO e EARLY EXAMPLES BY JEAN DUFY AND LUCIEN 
E ADRION AND CTHER FRENCH ARTISTS 


SUBJECTS BY CONTEMPCRARY ARTISTS INCLUDING TWO 
SCENES BY ‘GRANDMA’ MOSES e GEORGIA O'KEEFFE e MAX WEBER 


























From Various Owners 
Including Property of A. W. Bann, Estates of the 
Late Marjorie TunNBULL Omrnicks, Dixran G. KELEKIAN 
AND THER OWNERS 


Illustrated Catalogue 756 
On Exhibition from Saturday, November 7 
Weekdays 10 to 5. Tuesday to 8 p.m. Closed Sunday and Monday 


Ask to have your rame placec on our mailing list 
to receive our monthly Bulletin listing forthcoming sales 
—there is no charge 








ARTHUR SWANN è LESLIE A. Hye 
Antuony N. Baz, , Assistant" V ice President 
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hes ax 3 di and his art—as both Hitler and Stalin 4 
voa still must see his work in full in ord 
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er, which is to say a loquacious one and a 
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um nde in. f bs New York Ti imes Pali s big 

itiow is being planned for Moscow. So the pro igal 

a be bkome ag. in and welceme, at least for a while. 
Soas af tus P much help to the major problem here 
rns that the Picasso exhibition which i 

erts, or one at least as good. 
















f scale Picasse retrospective was held at 
lod 339. In the fourteen years 
t anly completed hundreds of important pai 
s—as the Milam show emphasizes—but an 
| e up which has not fully s2 





om has grow 
timulating painter of our time. But Pi 
 MeCarran Aet, is forbidden entry i 
[= is also the €wner of by far the great: 
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- Marin, Arms 


rks of art in the Milan exhib:tion and no equivalent 
ould be organized without his accive co-operation in 
of course, many other respects. Is he likely to co- 
such an extent toward an exhibition in a country he 
enter if he wanted to? Woulc any artist? 

-only one way in which this obstacle can be overcome: 
cate Department taking the initiative and inviting 
come to the United States—inviting him as an artist. 
vledging his Communist Party membership and stipu- . z 

| he make no subversive efforts or speeches while in > 
-y. Whether such an invitation would be accepted is- | 
ful and rather unlikely. But simp y br i issuing it, our 
t would not only be removing a serious barrier to 
casso exhibition in this alone emong all Western 

and thus proving our adaereace to the non- political 











mmunity of Western civilizatien, Fut ji it would also be 
master stroke in the rice warfare campaign 
waged. One such invitat: on to at internationally re- 
ist could undo months of damage dong = MeCasthys 





heavens sike, lets do & ne w, ul ‘the bibi in oe 3 
t to work on their double-twistaroo that will suddenly: "e 
briefly) restore the privilege ef lookin, at Picasso to 
The freedom of art anc of the individual belongs 

, and it comes near to being the basic tause for which 

r is being fought. | B 











n's death last ond at 83, though; it cannot have 
surprise, still was a shock and leaves. an unexpectedly 
m. He was so easily and far away the greatest living 
painter that nobody readily comes to mind as an 
cessor, If Marin in recent years was. strictly speak- 
ger the leader in modera American movements, his 
s were certainly never far behind the vanguard. He 
n innovator in the early 1900 s— Fauve earlier and 
esque than the Parisians so called—snd remained a 


successi] innovator all his life. Wita his stenographic, abstract- 
ing olor style firmly established quite early, he should 


on right away to the great sils on which he really 





: soncentrate heavily only twenty-five vears ago. But 
his de who first recognized and crusaded fer him, was an — 
an who kept Marin at his remarkable enough water- 
the total oeuvre, however, sas proportions of real 
n our next issue, we shall present a remarkable 


recor: onversations with Marin, by Dorothy Norman, long 
a chief pacron of An American Place, which is to say of both 
Stieg. d Marin. And for a leng time we shall bow in 
homag 


was the greatest American artist, there is equally 
at John Taylor Arms, wko died at 66 on October 14, 
ndest one. He was also a master technician among 
etchers and, in his cwn war, a major poet in his — e 
nd of realism. What he did ior his fellow artists as ta 
his art was of such .gigar tic extert of generosity and 
that it cannot even "be measured. We remember him 
S as one of | our hes and most gifted friends. AM 
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By Sæephkea 5pender 





English artists vs. English painting 


Refle-twans or English painters’ reactions to France, 


to twə scars ane to their own society, 


and en the present vitality of the newest generation 


| as a widle, Engksh painting appears to offer a saeces- 
son ef fabe Serts, arly deaths and unfulfilled promises. There 
seems -o be £ sind of facality which makes almost all English 
paintess rset tae aistory cf early achievement and early ex- 
heustien ci the Ron. ntic poets. It is perhaps significant that the 
mew start = bmelish pain ing today, which is associated with the 
nemes of ‘aasam Sutheranc, John Piper and John Crazten. co- 
imcides wÈ arevval of irterest in English Romantic poetry. The 
Pre-R apheelites tourd the germ of their vision in the Xeats of 
La Bee Dame sans Mer-i, and perhaps the roots of those trees 
which Sutmeraac deligats im are found in the poetry of John 
Clare. (or taal wasa gigantic exception to the English fatality, 


p” 





Young pairter 


of horrer 


Francis Bacon is he aes «eiscus-ed yeunger paint- 
er in Brita todmy. Fou- 5f his oil Studies for a 
Portrait, 1953 |Eft) are n his current U.S. de- 
but. The terms «lluce ®œ \elasquez Portrait of 
Innocent X. but re wise] by Eacor's nightmare 
vision, while the pese «ere ons from pæture to 
picture like stil from = movie (at Du-lacher). 


Wyndham Lews: Canadian Guapit 1917 


just as, om a smaller scale, Sickert has been in oar day. But even 
a genius as great as Turner, or, in a diferent way, Blake, has a 
home-made, unfulfilled quality about him, and obvious weak- 
nesses which make it difficult for critics outside England to 
appreciate his work. One drags painters from abroad to see 
Turners and Blakes, believing that here are amazing powers 
whieh might well influence the main Continental tradition, only 
to find that the foreigner, especially if he is a Frenchman, regards 
their intense illumination as too imperfectly stated. 

English painting is like a stable in whick wonderful colts are 
bred which fail to hold the field. In the present century there have 
beea a good many false starts which either ended, like the work 





Stephen C. Clark Collection, New York 


Graham Sutherlaad: evestaricw 194C John Piper: Coventry, 193) 





Imperial War Museur, Lacon Imp-rial War Museum, 





Government commissioned 
paintings of war 


B. “War seemed to have provided £ kind of explosion 
| in the lethargic eyes of Englsh painters.” The 
devastation of the bombs and battlefields were a 
stimulus to two generations o! artists, but when 
peace came, mos- of them reve-ted to the conven- 
ventional and well-mannered English approaches. 


Londor 


1& 


William Orpen: Man Thinking, 1916 


Durlacher Brothers, New York 


New landscape painters 


Following the lead of Sutherland and Piper, these three 
artists, all in their early thirties, work in the lyrica 
mode of 3lake and Samuel Palmer. Minton and Craxtor « 
prefer exetic, sunny Mediterranean views, while Vaughan 
oldest of the trio, sticks closely to his London studio 





English artists continued 


Lefevre Gallery, Lowdon 


of Orpen, in Royal Academicism, or became examp es of arrested 
development, like the Vorticism of Wyndham Lewis. 

There are early Orpens which have the cualit es of Sickert 
a most at his best, and there are early Brengwyms of Norfolk 
lendscapes which have the thick, opaque chalky texture of cer- 
tein Monets, just as there are early Sargents |I court Sargent as 
“almost” an English painter) which promise anotar Manet. It 
would be interesting to have an exhibition of works by English 
painters before each artist was thirty. It would sow a purity 
aad integrity of taste which promised great things and which, 
ir nearly every case, ended either in weakening ~epetitions of 
aa originally vigorous impulse (Augustus Jonan) o: an apparent 
surrender to the banal (Orpen). 

A good many reasons may be suggested for this general cor- 
ruption or enfeebling of English talent in paintiag. The most 


obvious is a worldly one: until recently, the most »aying career 





The artist's collection, Loudon fcr an English painter was portraiture, and painting images of the 
reh meant also surrendering to their tastes Anotær reason is 
tte ambivalent attitude of English painters to taeir French 


mapana 


- 

ü A d i neighbors. It is the common fate of a painter to be immensely 
1 Te stimulated by France in his young days, onk to fmd that what 
attracts him is a flame which may well consume kim unless he 
is able to develop beyond and independently of it. at this stage 
he is only too likely to react violently away from Frence to what 


he conceives to be a native English manner Very few English 


Ben Nicholson: White Relief, 1935 





John Minton: Corsican Harbor, 1948 


Abstraction, severe aad free 


The most influential English abstractionist, Ben Nicholson, 


succeeds consistently “despite, or even perhaps because 


, 


of a coldness.” Victor Pasmore, formerly a relist, has 


turned to fanciful variations and, most recently, con :ructions. 
. e Th- artist's collection, London 
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rivate collection, ancon 





ichard Sickert Pheskiz ¢ ct Awrtr-e, 1927 William Coldstream [=ez Spender, ca. 1948 


“> 


paint=rs—iexert = ome—heve managed to absorb Frenca i- 
Huem-es irto -cir system and survive. 

It weul be easier to resist or come to terms with Freneh 
Impressioaism™ if \tene were teday anything which could 5e 
called an ng ish manmer. Bat, -eally, the English painters who 
react agamst Franee have had to try and improvise an English 
style. Thee was, fer -xamp»e, the Camden Town Group; they 
paired dng- Loriou bedrooms and foggy streets in b-igst 
colors, wif: z sechr. qve that owed something to Pointillism. bat 
was - typca! ~ Britisk compromise. The schematism of Point l- 
list ots Ead been seplaced sy Little splashes of color imitatie 
the rm cf t: e ebjecets. Just before the second World War -here 
were two .chess srivng towards an English manner. One was 
the Eustom Esad Greup, represented by William Coldst-eam 
[abere], Srazam Fell Law-ence Gowing and Victor Pasnone. 
The = maser as, | suppose, Degas, and they painted, in slanting 
or drzzly strakes, p etures in wh ch objects were never surrcuml- 
ed b- an enatilime. It was diffoult to see in what way the Eusten 
Roar Croup was saiyfhing but a grey imitation of the Freneh 
[mpressiosists. unless it was that they concentrated more oa the 
character of seeple aad objects in their paintings and resisted 
the æm o the Impressionists to paint the sitter's head with the 
samz deta-hr emt ard objectwity as a bowl in the backgrour d. 

Tx most cxented ef thess painters was perhaps Victor P=- 


more | bel~w —a peinser whe caa use color to concentrate almest 


ctor Pasmor- Spirw eat, ez. 1945 





lfern Gallery, Benden 


Stephen Spender Collectioa, Lendon 





Liacoln Kirstein Collection, New York 








Three generations oj portraits 


Sickert’s pictures, like Degas’, shew an influence of pho- 
»ography in both modeling and pese. Through him, Post- 
mpressionism received a new and more subjective treat- 
ment in portraits by Coldstr2am, a leader of the Euston 
Road Group. Postwar artists, like Luciam Freud, have 
turned from such sensitive, French-influenced realism to 
more open display of nerves ir a tight. illusienist technique. 


halluciaatery effects. But his development since the war surely 
shows that tae Euston Road painters were a group lost among 
European movements. Pasmore has wandered from French Im- 
pressionisr- o a style which, both in treatment and subject mat- 
ter, reealls Whistlers Thames-side Nocturnes and from the 
wonderful 3reworks of this Whistleriaa resurrection, to abstrac- 
tions, collages, objects fabricated eut of bits of weod and even 
to specially treated photo-mechanical 2nlargements of grey and 
black abstzactions. 

At the seme time that the Euston Read Group was attempting 
to lay the oundations of a realist English style (which had its 
central interest in half a dozen remarkably drawn portraits by 
William €eldstream), a quite different, more loosely connected 
camaradler: of "poetic" painters was emerging. They had ab- 
sorbed Picasso, Surrealism and abstract art. All they had in 
common wath Coldstream and his friends was the zttention they 
paid to subject matter. Like the Surreclists. they were interested 
in a poetic image but unlike the Surrealists. the image they 
chose was act fantastic but a natural object. like the kind found 
in the Engish Romantic nature poets. 

As did he Surrealists, these painters looked for ancestors 
among artsts. But their ancestors were net the mad and hallu- 
cinated ferefathers of Surrealism. They were. rather, the poetic 
painters amd nature-minded poets, close to the smallness of par- 
ticular vista. experiences, who preceded the high Romanticism 
of Keats and Shelley. Palmer, Blake, Collins and Clare have the 
same relatiom to the work of Sutherland, Piper, Crexton, Minton 
and Vaugimm, as Keats had to Millais and Holmar Hunt. Their : 
work springs from close observation of what Blake would have 
called “mmate particulars"; the roots of a tree. plant-forms, | 
lichen-covered, rain-worn stone in country churchrards. 

Until the outbreak of war, most people would have said that 
the Euston Koad Group represented the mest signiacant tenden- 


cies in Enelsh painting. Its reglism [Continued on page 46] 
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Lucian Freud: London W oman, 1950 


Bordeaux Museum 





Neo-Classic and Romantic re-meet in Louisiana: 
Ingres’ Duke of Orléans, 1844 [below |; Delacroix's 
Greece Expiring on the Ruins of Missolonghi, 1827. 





Versailles Museum 
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The Louvre salutes 


Louisiana 


Merdi Gras in November takes over New Orleans 
and the Louisiana Purchase celebration 


opens with a great loan exhibition from France 


N.. Orleans, patron city of pageants, has plarned one of its 
biggest for the Sesquicentennial Anniversary of the Louisiana 
Purchase. As might have been expected, the city's famous car- 
nivad Krewes will re-march the 1953 Mardi Gras parade. But in 
an unprecedented coup, celebration officials conv need the 
Freach Government to contribute twenty-two major pictures to 
an exhibition illustrating five centuries of French painting. 
The loan comes to the Delgado Museum, where it will hang 
durmg the festivities [to Jan. 10]. Of the group, three—by 
Greize, Claude Lorrain and Poussin—are seen for the first 
time outside France; others, rarely on tour, together make one 
of France's largest transatlantic loans and Louisiana’s most 
important exhibition to date. 

F-om the Louvre come nine paintings. With Simon Vouet's 
Baroque Allegory of Riches is Eleazer and Rebecca by his 
famous rival, Poussin, who prefigures one stream ef French 
pairting. His followers, David, Ingres and Degas, are all rep- 
resented. Countering David's scrupulous Neo-Classicism—ty p- 
ified by the Portrait of M. and Mme. Mongez, a be-laureled 
Empire couple under a Latin inscription—explodec the Ro- 
marticism of Géricault, here represented by his dramatic Carab- 
inie-, and Delacroix. Genre painting is pinpointed by the re- 
served, modestly didactic Chardin, Greuze's soulful Milkmaid 
and from a century later, a scathingly candid Daumier. Among 
worxs from smaller museums are two Desportes landscapes 
(fram Compiégne), little known to American audiences, and 
a pertrait of the great interpreter of American culture, Alexis 
de Tocqueville, by Chassériau (from Versailles). The most 
logieal link between France and Louisiana, Degas’ Tae Cotton 
Office, now in the Pau Museum, was in too poor condition to 
travel. But a sketch for it, painted during the artists stay in 
New Orleans with his brother, in 1873, is lent by the Fogg 
Museum, Cambridge, one of the many U. S. owners who have 
contributed sixty canvases to fill out the panorama. The show 
was planned by the Association Française d'Action Artistique, 


Pars, and the Louisiana Purchase Sesquicentennial Committee. 


is 


It 


urope. 
the raost famous of the Louvre’s nine loans to New Orleans. 
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this picture became 
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a best-seller in engravings that flooded all 
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ca. 1740 


J. B. Chardin 
The Benediction, 








By 3erucrd Berenson 





Kuns:histozisches Museum, Vienna 





Three details from a Lotto pre- 
sumed te be a Triple Self-Portrait. 


Lorenzo Lotto: resulting impression 


his ele zsent “impresson? (it is nearer a summing-un , results 
both jro» tae Jmige Loto retrospective currently filling Venice's 
Duca Palece and, more specifically, from the ex&austive 
ona!~sis ej shes Reaaissance master in Mr. Berenson's fa@vticom- 
‘ag, ewe monograpl of which this will be part oí the last 
chamer. /: is ziven to few to be able to re-edit their works 
almost s siy yeers =fter inital publication—and, in this ease, six 
cecates m wrach the work has, although long out cj print, 
remcned not vely the standard authority on its subject Sut also 


T. brir ow clearly he composite image of Lotto's cmalities. 
E is 3ec2--arv D do sometking more than merely desc-ibe them. 
‘We wus: zeliev- t-»m against the epoch in which he was living. 
end -onimast them with the qualities of his parallels: Ccrreggio. 
and is gez: Pal. Titizn; we must see why he was so mmch less 
spprseer d tkan taey ia his own times, and why he is beginning 
to find = tard> appreciation at this day. 

Im 1430. when Lotto was born, Giorgione, Titian and Palma 
were already el-ve. These three pupils of Giovanni Bell. n. formed 
a greup whica carried pamting beyond the methods amd ideas 
ef their master even before his death; and Lotto, although not 
the » fellow mil. but attached to the kindred schoo. cf Alvise 
Yiva-ini, kep! : breast cf the advance they made. Bell n. retains 
so the la=t a vizor and freshness in which there is not “he least 
-uggesten of his greet age. But if we recall that he was seventy 


Lorenz- Loto 
} Dana? «a. 41425 


A work - Loto: woath, ths mrthowgical fantasy, with the 
modestly oad f2ure asleep in a lonely lancscape, contains little 
of the paga sprit «f Gierziore or Titian. Though called Danaë, 
the subje- ma- be Bim: Plwus saowering gold on the nymph 
Rhodos (*»ess “ollection. Natonal Gallery, Washington, D. C.). 


a constently valid model for critical method. Perhaps the most 
renarseble quality of this Lotto book, due early next year, is 
haw i* has also preserved its freshness ef veewpoint toward a 
painter who has remained much ef an enigma. Was Lotto, more 
a reaast than Titian and even his meticelous Flemish contem- 
pararves, an original or a steadily borrowing eclectic? Were his 
"charges" of style prompted by outside er inner compulsions? 
Tre wodowing goes a long way toward estimating the real 
dimerestons of one of the least conformist painters in art history. 


at the time when the younger pamters were between twenty and 
twenty-ive, we can easily understand that tere should be in 
them a quality which is more than vigor and freshness, a quality 
waich is vouth—quicker senses for the passing moment, greater 
jcy ir ooking forward to the morrow. But this youthfulness is 
net necessarily self-conscious and it may be euestioned whether 
Bellinis own pupils, Giorgione, Palma and T tian, were by tem- 
perarsent more deliberately innovating than their master him- 
self. &iorgione died young; Palma’s talen:s were not of the high- 
est onder; Titian therefore remained without a rival among the 
yeunger generation of Bellini's followers, taxing that place in 
the enice of the sixteenth century which was Bellini’s in the 
fi teexta. This position he took and continued to hold, not by 
mere eaance but by right, for his genius was of the kind which 
eaabed him to embody the dominant tendencies of his age, as 
Bellini had embodied those of an earlier generation. Titian alone, 
o- all tae Italian painters of tae sixteenth cen-ury, expressed the 
master feelings, the passions and struggles then prevailing; the 
im po-eace no less than the energy; the cowandice as well as the 
nobie-mindedness; the pretence as well as the boundless zeal. The 
expression Titian gave to the ideals of his own age has that 
e-andeur of form, that monumental style of composition, that 
acrestiag force of color, whica make the world recognize a work 
o amt at once, and forever acclaim it as classic. But with all 
these cualities, Titian’s painting is as untinged by individuality 
as Bellini's. Indeed, to exppess the master passions of a majority 


Lorenzo Lotto continued 


implies a power of impersonal feeling and vision and implies, 
too, a certain happy insensibility—the very leaven o genius, 


perhaps. 

This insensibility, this impersonal grasp of the womd about 
him, Lotto lacked. A constant wanderer over the face of Italy, 
he could not shut his eyes to its ruin nor make a rush fc- a share 
in the spoils. The real Renaissance, with all its blithe promise, 
seemed over and gone. Lotto, like many of his noble countrymen, 
turned to religion for consolation. But not to the official Christian- 
ity of the past, nor to the stereotyped Romanisms of the nearer 
future. His yearning was for immediate communion with God, 
although, true to his artistic temperament, he did not rej: et forms 
made venerable by long use and sweet associations. H= is thus 


one of the very artists who embodies in his works a state of 





Nicholas in Glory 


Church of the Carmini, Venice impersonally classi 
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feeling in Italy which contained the promise of finer and higher 
civilization, of a more personally responsible moral life and a 
mere earnest religion. As these promises were nev?r realized, 
Lotto at times seems more like a precursor of the 'Counter-Re- 
formation, but at all events, he is there, witness to ar attitude of 
miad in Italy which, although not dominant, could have been by 
no means rare. For the dominant tendencies of ax epoch are 
never so predominant as to give a complete idea of :t. To know 
the sixteenth century well, it is almost as important te study Lotto 
as Titian. Titian only embodies in art forms what we already 
know about the ripe Renaissance, but Lotto supp.ements and 
even modifies our idea of this period. 

Art so faithfully registers the struggles and aspirations of 
humanity that, to understand in what way it expresses a certain 
epoch, it may be needed to venture beyond its narrow limits into 
the region of general history. Christianity, it will be remembered, 
owed its rapid growth and final triumph in large meesure to the 
personal relation it attempted universally to establish between 
mzn and God. Pushed into the background while the Church was 
devoting itself to the task of civilizing barbarian Lordes, this 
ideal of a close relation between God and man reviv2d with the 
revival of culture, and became in the sixteenth century the aim 
of all religious striving. A brave Italian band trusted that they 
would be able to make religion personal once more. without be- 
coming Protestants. We all know of the sad failure af Contarini 
ani Sadolet. Lotto had the same temper of mind and se remained 


The cosmic lands«ape, of Northerr inspiration, in Lotto’s St. 
detail below], «a. 1529, contrasts with the 
settings of his Venetian contemporaries. 





b.c ux 





Poetic, completely persomal motifs in Latto'* Madonna and Child 


with the Fifteen Mys-eres of the Rosary, 1539 [below, detail 


above], reflect the fer-or of the Reformation movement in Italy. 


as umepprecieted as taey, for Titian and Tintoretto swept him 


into eelivion. 2s Cerata and Lo-ola effaced the Protestant zm 


qo 


cards. 

Italy wes tir rmoil and was ready to pay any pric2 fer 
Axed sonGitiam= amd sealed institutions. It soon appeared that 
the mice ler snded was abject submission to the decrees of the 
Coume ] o Fent, and kalv paid it with scarcely a murmur. If 
the (ume! e | re-- seant anything. it meant the eradicatien of 
every persone «lec er* ‘rom Christianity. Bearing this in riim, 
we can see how inev-ab e was tke failure of men like Contzriri, 
Sade-et aad _otte—trea to whem their own souls were as im- 
portant ae he::a 3 7y iseli, whe wanted more personality rather 
than less. Jur Haly was aot ready <o see that personality—as they 
wanted it—wes a vey cifferent affair from the individualism 5f 
whics she was beart ly weary. 

Ta ch=f cote of _ctto’s work is not religiousness—at day 
rate et the r= igiorsmes o: Fra Angelico or the young Bell ni- 
but perse al --. a eamsciousness of self, a being aware at every 
moment d ria gomg on within one’s heart and mird; a 
stra ame of e wwe tangible universe through the web 5f 
one = emer ment. ^ii. implies exquisite sensitiveness, a quel 
ity wach =ou £ mot <= a»preciated by people who were prepariag 
to sumit -o te doc El* -yranny ef Spain and the Vatican. Lette’s 
temoer ofmmwæd we hus a hindrance to his success, but a semsi- 
tive persoaalicty :a-z stil more vital drawback in those inevEafle 
fluctwatiers ©! moe waich make it so much more difficult Hr 
a mem like ef than or one ike Titian to keep the level ae 
has emce —ttam: -3 tae other hand his sensitiveness gave bom 


an acpreeiat-em tales of feeling that would have escaped 





Church ofS. Domenico, Cingoli 





Princess Pallavicini Collection, Rome 





A hint of hidden psychological humor and irony pervades the Rospigliosi Triumph 


of Chastity, c... 1530, containing one of the few examples of the nude in Lotto's work. 


Titian’s notice. Titian never painted a single figure “hat does 
not have the look and bearing rank and circumstanc:- require. 
His people are well-bred, dignified, conforming pex:ectly to 
current standards. We cannot find fault with Titian or having 
painted nothing but prosperity, beauty and health—men on 
parade, as it were—but the interest he himself aroue=s in the 
world he painted makes us eager to know more of these people 
than he tells us: to know them more intimately. in their own 
homes, if possible, subject to the wear and tear o' ordinary 
existence. We long to know how they take life, what hey think 
and, above all, what they feel; Titian tells us none of these 
things, and if we are to satisfy our curiosity, we must turn to 
Lotto, who is as personal as Titian is typical. If amists were 
at all as conscious of their aims in the sixteenth cemtury as 
they are supposed to be now, we might imagine Tit-m asking 
of every person he was going to paint: “Who are yea? What 
is your position in society?" Lotto would put the question: 
“What sort of person are you? How do you take lif 

Lotto was, in fact, the first Italian painter who wa sensitive 
to the varying states of the human soul. He seems =!ways to 
have been able to define his feelings, emotions and ide. s. instead 
of being a mere highway for them; always to recograze at the 
moment the value of an impression, and to enjoy it — the full 
before it gave place to another. This makes him er nently a 
psychologist, and distinguishes him from contemporaries who 
were most like him: fróm Dürer, who was near him depth ; 
and from Correggio, who came close to him in sen=tiveness. 
The most constant attitude of Dürers mind is moral earnest- 
ness; of Correggio’s, rapturous emotions; of Lotto'. psycho- 
logical interest, that is to say interest in the effect thimgs have 
on the human conciousness. 

Lotto's psychological interes, is never of a purely cientific 


kind. It is, above all, humane and makes him gentle and full 
cf charity for his sitters, as if he understood the:r weaknesses 
vithout despising them, so that he nearly always succeeded in 
winning sympathy for them. This is true even wken they were 
evidently antipathetic to him, as in the portrait of Andrea 
C doni [see p. 25], at Hampton Court, where the painter seems 
as much as to say: “What can you expect from a man of this 
temperament?" Not that Lotto could not if necessary be a 
savere judge, as in one of his latest portraits, that in the Brera 
[see p. 25], of an old man whom life seems to hawe turned to 
fBnt. Even when he has sitters to whom no other painter of 
tae time would have managed to give a shred of personality, 
Lotto succeeds in bringing out all that is most personal in 
taem; all that could possibly have differentiated them from 
o-her people of their age and station. Never did it happen, be- 
fere or after Lotto, that a painter should have brcught out on 
the face of his sitter so much of his inner life. lf few of his 
portraits leave us indifferent, most of them offer tae interest of 
private confessions. His analysis is so searching, his diagnosis 
se complete, that he seems to combine the idee! physician's 
e-mpathy with the ideal priest's tenderness. Lotto paints people 
who seem to feel as we do about many things, who nave already 
much of our spontaneous kindness, much of our feeling for 
himanity and much of our conscious need of human ties and 
sympathy. 

Among the works of this category, two form z class apart, 
b»scause they unexpectedly anticipate the spirit o the modern 
psychological novel. The Family Group of the National Gallery 
ir London, far from being painted as such groups usually were 
ir Italy—a mere collection of faces looking one like the other, 
bit with no bond of sympathy or interest uniting them—is in 
itself a family story, as modern almost as Tolstoi’s Katia. Lotto 


icademia Carra-a, Bergamo 


| 
makes it evide that -he sensiteness of the man’s nature kas 
brougat fem t» understand and condone his wife's limitatio3s, 
and that he. ir her urn, has been refined and softened into 
symoatiy with air; so that the impression the picture leaves 
is 0: crea’ kimdliness, covering £ multitude of small disappoint- 
Ments anc incempatil» | ities. 

Toe Madric Couple painted = 1523, may be compared te a 
novel by Seary Jam. but the story is obviously only at its 
begmzing One cannet look at he broad smiling face of the 
young bridegreem, or at the firm mouth and clever eyes of she 
young bri-e, “itheut saaring the amusement of the roguish little 
Cupid, whe malicieus y holds tae yoke over their necks. Lotto 
had s*udied the ps-chologv of this Bergamask couple too well 
not to int. rpeet the siuation somehow humorously and, in feet. 
a p:v2holsgi s] humer of this kind is by no means rare in his 
works. It is sə debcsse, however that in a well-known picture 
it has escaped attention. The Lotto in the Rospigliosi gallery 
at Rome hae long been miscalled The Triumph of Chesmty 
[see p. 2+ |. (im F-emc3 guidebooks, however, it is entitled La 
Forze quz frappe ^Imnecence). It is true that Venus and the 
scamæed litle Cupid sre fleeing before the fury of a female 
who evidently persomifes Mrs. Grundy. Their innocent loeks 
betray th=- beef ha- she has been seized by a sudden end 
una>coun @bie macness, for which they are in no way respon- 
sible. In -he ictarsias at Bergamo, for which Lotto supplied 
the desigas, and im 13e Chapel at Trescore near Bergamo, 
which he sovered with frescoes, =e humor is not quite so subéle, 
but gay aad playful. Among tae designs of the intarsias are 
some wh-h count tae story of David, and Lotto treats it 
with «hat hal-senscicus touch ef modernization (turning, for 
instance, -he messen" into a country postman), which plays 
so great = pert im he humor of Ariosto. 

I have saic that Leeto, zs distinguished from other artists of 


Attabucee to Lotto as one of his earliest 
werxs, “ortrax o a Youth, =a. 1500, shows 
& ese diniy o Antonele da Messina. 





Lotto provides $n intimate, humam insight 


into the aspirations of Renaissznce man in 
his great Portr&t of Andrea @domi, 1527. 





Lorenzo Loito continued 


his tims, was psychological. He is intensely persenal as well. 
These qualities are only different aspects of the same thing: 
psychobgiea signifying an interest in the personality of others, 
and pe-soral an interest in one's own pszchology. In his por- 
traits Lotte is more distinctly psychologica:.; in his religious 
subjects— the only other class of painting which, with few 
exceptiens. he ever undertook—he is not only psycaological but 
personel zs well. Psychology and »ersenabty mingle to a 
wondercu! degree in his renderings of sacred subjects. He 
interprets 5rofoundly, and in his interpretations expresses his 
entire perserality, showing at a glance his attitude towards the 
whole ef lfe. 

Like othr painters of the Italian Renaissance, Lotto, preco- 
cious æ he seems to have been, did not attain full expression 
of his zemus at a single bound. Although the entire series of 
his ear y works—from the so-called Danaë [see p. 20] painted 
perhaps befere 1500, now in the National Gallery at Washing- 
ton, to the Recanati polyptych of 150&—have qualties of draw- 
ing, of chiaroscuro and of color waich clearly distinguish them 
from tae werk of any other artist of the time; nevertheless, 
the dominant note of his spirit is as yet scarcely apparent. Nor 
is this surorising, when we stop to reflect that even the born 
psycho-ogi-t must have the material of experiemce to work upon. 
In these early essays, therefore, we fimd Lotte even more 
dependent ir spirit than in technique upor the scbool he comes 
from. The religious severity and asceticism which characterizes 
the school of the Vivarini, even at a time when Bellini’s had 
become pawenized, stamped Lotto’s youthful works. They have 
none o ths pagan quality that marks the Madonnas Giorgione 
and Titian were painting at the same time, and nothing could 
be mone :rterly opposed to them in feeling taan the decorous 
little garder-parties—the Sacre Conversazien: called to mind 
when the mame of Palma is men- [Continued ən page 51] 


Brera, Milan 





A penetrating revelation of interior life 
and character, Centleman wit& Gloves, ca. 


1542, is one of Lette’s latest portraits. 
e 


In one of his two separate studios at Vallauris, the pottery towm in the hills abcve Cannes where he Photo: Robert Doisneau 
now lives, Picasso stands in the large sculpture loft that adjoms another build-ng where he paints. 


Picasso brings himself up to date 
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By Mifred Frankfurter 


Taras (Lit n 


K. Eigeest ever—and by far the most impressive—of Picasso 
shows now literally fills the entire major floor of the block- 
square Reval -alece in Milan, and will continue until early 
Decen>er shes a large part of it travels to Brazil’s Biennial 
i Sao Pa xo. Expanded Tom the already large exhibition which 
drew was! cow's in Rome for two months in the early summer, 
E con-cims nə less than 181 paintings, 34 sculptures, 39 orig- 
mal c-rammes, 55 illustr:ted books and 40 etchings and litho- 
guaphe Abbeurh it rezrospectively begins with Picasso’s Lau- 
fmeceseue paimmg of 1990, the heavy emphasis, by about two- 
turds. is om he paintmg and sculpture of the last fifteen 
~ears—altegether a stupendous production, in terms even of the 
mere sampling shown here, for a man after his fifty-seventh 
birtaday. actwally. the sask of a full retrospective was being 
smultaneossly carried oat by an international loan exhibition 
at the Liens museum. sleanwhile in Paris, Picasso's earliest 
dealer froma hi Cubist days. Kahnweiler, held a compact show 
e! paiatire an? sculptum of 1950-53; it is mainly this exhibi- 
ton, with additions from U. S. private collections, that will 
sson be s=n is New York at the Curt Valentin Gallery [ Nov. 
-Dea 17]. 

Thee -= an sxtraordiaary excitement, after weeks of being 
m-mmersec m ltmly and is ancient art, about seeing so much of 
Jicaso. lf maw be an experience extraneous to the works of 
art themselves perhaps even a vicarious one in the semse of 
3ecoming sudcenly refreshed by the vitality and adventurous- 
sess Cl cu- own time zfer secure encounters with the classics. 
But it as net that the last fifteen years of Picasso’s art, no matter 
3w fes is tes inventien, could exercise an inevitable appeal 





Scu ptuse resembling painting, and painting like sculpture: 
The breuze Little Owl, 1952, is modeled in liquid forms al- 
most as a wash drawing; Woman's Head, cil, 1952, suggests 
a constraction. Both are in the Valentin Gallery's exhibition, 


of pure youthfulness amid the air cf ancient sophistication 
which s Europe's debit as well as its pride. No, the appeal 
of Picasso in Italy is more simply that of a great artist who 
has infuenced, with a vigor unsurpassed :n tke history of art, 
the vise and imagery and style of expression ef his own epoch. 
Actualy this impression is enaanced by eomparison with this | 
year's -vo other subjects of ful-length exhibitions in Italy, 
Lorenz» Lotto [see p. 20] and Luca Signorelli. For equable 
compamson, he would need really to be ranged alongside a 
Miehelargelo or a Caravaggio, artists whose titanic scale and 
limitless originality, for better or worse, formed every artist's 
vision -round and after them, but then went or to create a kind 
of void because of the very force of their inflaence. 

Mo artist can, of course, be blamed for his followers. Yet it 
is impessible to pass through the constantly changing as well as 
absorbsmz panorama of the Milam shew witheut being always 
remindee of how Picasso's invention has literally passed into 
the bleodstream of twentieth-century picture making. And it is 


Tae same theme sculptured and peinted in the same year, 1952: Ram’s Skull and Botile with Lighted Candle, in poly- 
chromed bronze and in oil, a subject that represents Picasso in his huge Milan retrospective zlcne aver a dozen times. 
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The reclining figure, almost as a still-life, another pxseoccu- 
pation of Picasso: the robot-like forms of the 1942 Vude 
[top] and of his daughter, Paloma Sleeping, 195Z, hark 
back to figures of his Cubist period. Reader and Chilren is 


typical of many recent portraits of the artist's young amily 





Each 34 feet wide, these two 1952 oils of War and Peace. 
now siown for the first time, are the largest Picasso ever 
painted. He intends them to decorate the vaults of a dimly- 
lit hall leading to the chapel of a rest home at Vallauris. 


Pic SSO continued 


his recent work which brings home this point with perticular 
emphasis. It had recently seemed, well after the immediate 
postwar days with their naturally attendant curiosity as to what 
Picasso had been doing during the years his work cou c not be 
seen en our side, as if that initial excitement over Fim had 





passec and younger artists—at least outside Fran-»— were 
being influenced far more strongly by the Abstract-Exp-essionist 
tendemcies in color and form deriving from Matisse all the 
way to Rouault. Now there can be no doubt that it ms been 
Picasso who has been all the time suggesting significant new 
depar ures in style and form, although, perhaps, often those 
who picked up elements—such as, for two instances. totally 
fluid -orms born as much of spontaneous technique as of pre- 
conce-ved compositional dictates, or the broad, ofter colored 


scratciing of already part-hardened pigment to creste relief 





dimensionality—never knew it was Picasso who had pat these 
in the air while he was in solitary confinement during the Ger- 
man cccupation. There is one irresistible conclusion awailable 
at Mi an: that for all the various anthologizing from the past 
which Picasso has long been reinterpreting for the -wentieth 
century—from Zurbaránesque monochromes and Neg-e sculp- 
ture aad Cycladic idols to Altamira cave-drawings, El Creco and 
Jacqu2s-Louis David—he has never once borrowed irom the 
presert. In modern forms, he has remained always the origina- 
tor and leader. 

This brings one, however, to the question of that recent pro- 
duction upon which is the emphasis of the Milan saw and 
which makes up all of the coming New York one. Cam one, as 
enougi people have been doing, speak of an abatement of 
quality in these works? But first, what does abatement of 
quality mean in an artist’s late period? The taste of our time 
has constantly reaffirmed its sophistication in admi ng the 
evanescent last period of great masters, as much for those 
Titians and Rembrandts which only half-emerge frem their 


| 
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cma ie adco as for the codified Shakespeare of T he T em- 
pest and the vaperous last quartettes of Beethoven. Indeed 
Passes mew in his seventythird year. makes no such abdi- 
C=Sen of ae jor t» irtuitien. Nor, however, is he simply creating 
venlatiens ox hs owe themes either brilliant harmonic ones like 

: Metisse er fa terme ones like Braque or Rouault. It is worth re- 
calling the: the seme taste of our time likes to vaunt its su- 
p-iorrs ewer te be-o-«crshspping nineteenth century by ea 
Ex of am soaterien of quality in the Last Judgemen: of the 
Sine Chapel ir seeatior to the ceiling, and similarly of other 
Esme omevster sill restlessly experimenting with their 
émead~ tiic ‘ms viz, the late Mantegnas allegedly inferior 
t= the eariy arl middle ones. Must an aging artist ge mystic 
cmd insuiive and xa»oroms? 

Non= ef tae latter here, certainly not yet. To this testify not 
cay the sæwads of »ortraits and quasi-portraits of the Picasso 
Emily wets ths seetuagenarian’s infant offspring, but also a 
formal pesemey in waat seerrs the most significant development 
C Pieesse x the ast decade er so. This is his dual preoceupation 
weh pienses grepiics as well as paintings) and sculpture. 
Peasse has. of course, made sculptures throughout his career. 
een © sers] new departures in his formal concepts, but until 
Wem years e so azc they have always remained only an ob- 
bizatc t» bis p.imtng and graphic work. The best evidence 
© the Hr-»-1a-t place sculpture holds in his recent work lies 
me ony m the D20 iac recent production (all but two sculptures 
æd all the ceremies at Milan date since 1932), but in the 
elmorste ave] sudDs ir seoarate buildings which he ar- 
remgec ier Limse f = Va lauris since settling there six or seven 
years age Jne is entirely devoted to sculpture—filed with 
tee nc mila: large and small bronzes and also pairted, 
vamished weed and hreedimensional collages of wicker, paper, 


b this W ze; Lzn--«pe. 1230 (in te Fel- 
ntin Gallem shar), icase m de as many 
as thirty fay comm =e oil sk. tches, start- 
ing with am -lmos: ——pres-ien s and utterly 
realistic sx] canez dome etccdoos fmm 
nature. Laser vemsors steadily srew larger. 





etc. Fucm the recent time this writer spen: there, it is evident 
Picasse is at least as interested in these sculptaral innovations 
as ir his painting. So, too, he admits to that curious will to bend 
the one medium to the capacities of the other which this writer 
some years ago—in an article on the fourteenth-century painter- 
sculoter Andrea Orcagna—characterized es typical of artists 
who warked in both mediums, right up to Giacometti in the 
presen. day. The planes, contours and edges of sculptures are 
forced by Picasso into a fluidity, and simultaneously into an 
absence of effigy, which could be the attributes only of a painting 
in tae hands of mere commonly gifted merta. And the flat 
two dimensions of the canvas are raised by him illusionistically 
to the -ac-ile effect of high relief. Now this is decidedly not an 
objective in itself, nor as such a mere tour de force. It is, how- 
ever ar example of the restless exploration with holding still 
not alere the passing moment (like the flame cf a candle) but 
the secret of all experienced visual sensations, with which Picasso 
has besa concerned ever since he brought the first sharply con- 
cave, eb cular forms from African heads ento his canvas. 
Tae combined impression of all these exkibitions with that of 
the :ime spent with him at Vallauris offers something of an 
insight `h s writer has not had before into Picasso: the sense that 
he ma~ be the only articulate, utterly impulsive artist working 
today aac, excepting perhaps Van Gogh, the only such fulfilled 
one in the history of art. No idea, it matters not how rapidly it 
has folowed upon the preceding one, seems too unimportant 
for aim to carry out visually in seme form or another; occa- 
sionally i: becomes a complete statemert, most eften it does not 
and remains merely the brilliant record af ar impulse. With 
Picasses accumulated background of technica! discipline and 
apti uee es well as human experience, he now makes almost all 
other “automatic” painting seem labored and over-contrived. 


e Victo- Ganz Collection, New York 





By Jean Charlot 


Who discovered America? 


The famous Arensberg Collection of Pre-Columbian o5;ects— 
which until recently stood among Brancusis, Ducharzps and 
Miros in that collector’s Hollywood home—is presentec for the 
first time to the public by its new owner, the Philadelp* :a Mu- 
seum. Some 175 works, from a huge Aztec calendar sone to 
little Tarascan puppies, are installed in a special show lasting 
to December 5. On this occasion, painter-scholar Jean Chariot 
offers a provocative analysis of how informed Europear taste— 


from Dürer to Dali—has reacted to this savage, compeÉ:ng art. 


Lu to the current prideful cliché, primitive art was rot 
wholly unappreciated in the past. From the sixteentk to the 
eighteenth centuries many a non-classical masterpiece Las been 
lovingly preserved for us in the cabinets de curiosité: of the 
amateur. Though mingled as a rule with other curios—stuffed 
crocodiles or giant clams—its magic nevertheless may well have 
worked on its cultured collector, too shy to publicize ax appre- 
ciation that ran against the taste of his day. 

More recently and openly, the rapport of so-called primitive 
cultures has enriched immeasurably the form and manner of our 
contemporary arts. Insomuch as the dictatorship of taste im- 
posed by Greco-Roman forms waned, advanced art=ts and 
critics, as eager as were their Victorian predecessors to lean on 
precedent, filled the void with a new or renewed apprecistion of 
African, Oceanic and Amerindian arts. In this indirect ferm of 





Coatlicue, the Aztec primal 
mother-goddess, was excavated 
in 1790, hastily -eburied and 
finally rediscovered in 1803 by 
Humboldt. Ca. 500; 8 feet 


high, it is in he Museum 


of Archaeolegy, Mexico City. 


specialized pleading, once the finger is put on comparable facets 
in >rimitive and modern art, the need is filled, and interest lags. 

] wish to review here the shifting standards that Occidental 
tasce successively used in its appreciation of pre-Fispanic art. 
Such a review may expose the relative shallowness of our con- 
vic-ions when faced with Aztec, Mayan or Tarascan works, and 
underline the fact that, notwithstanding their presert aesthetic 
canonization, these forms and their original meamsimg remain 
larzely for us terra incognita. 

In the case of Mexico, we possess critical texts dating from 
the earliest days of the Conquest. Hernan Cortez was a lawyer 
at heart and a conquistador de facto; yet who coald miss his 
aw» at the beauty of the Aztec royal treasure as he took time out 
of the very act of plunder to report the news to hs Emperor: 
«What could be more astonishing than that a barbarous monarch 


Newly installed objects from the Arensberg Co ‘ection at the Pkiladelphia Museum; a group of Tarascan 


and Totonac domestic pieces [right], an Azec earth goddess [left], with palmas, masks and idols. 


suc as le | *icm=zuma] should have reproductions made of 
gold and silver, -secie:5 stones and feathers, of all things to be 
found in xis land. and 30 perfectly reproduced that there is no 
goldsmith or sily=e=mitk in the world who could better them. sor 
can same Enderstamd wlat instrument could have been used tor 
fastening the jewels. as for the featherwork, its like is rotto 
be seen ja eitte- wax ər embrcidery, it is so marvelously deli- 
cate” 

Asd asmin, waiting just after the siege and sack of Tenodh- 
titlæ; 'Amone d other booty taken from the city were many 
golden shields, ests -nd plumes, and other such marveleus 
things that they cilc aot be described in writing nor compe- 
hened uzless the- wer= actually seen; so that it seemed ftt ag 
to me tht they sorla not be divided, but rather that they 
shomd be presented as a whole to your Majesty.” 

When tae Aztee ‘oot -eached Spain at last, the Crown Tress- 
urer 33d t measu~sd aad weighed with calculating intent: ‘ae 
value of precibus metas and rare stones took precedence or 
the even more precious imponderables that neither scales mor 
calipers could detect: 

“Firstlyz a law== wh-el of sdid gold with a monster’s face 
upom ic, worked z. over with ormaments in bas-relief and weigh- 
ing 3.600 pesos ef zoki 

“Bem: -wo co ars o gold and precious stones. In anether 
square box a quae head of an alligator in gold... . Alsc tee 
large eyes of dezin m-tal and blue stones to put in the heed 


of the allixator. 
“fem: -ightees shicles ornamented with precious stones wih 
colored feathers kemgirz from them. 

"Eso: "wo bocks seca as the Indians use. 

"I addition: = ugs silver waeel; also bracelets and beaten 
silver ernzments. ^ 

Ominously sugessti-cc was the estimate of the raw metas 
weight Before baimg melted and cast into more acceptae 
curr*ney, Cortez gift t+ the Crown was paraded before eour- 
tiers rsthe- tham ss ar art exaibition, as a reminder of fhe 
far-reaching müsl- of the sovereign. When Charles V made les 
triumpital entry cto Aatwerp in 1521, the American loot was 
part of the many œrn val exhibits. Albrecht Dürer saw it these 
and then cm his tœ- of he Netherlands, and jotted in his diary 
the earlie= estim=se by an artis of the strange objects: ‘“Fwr- 
ther, I have se=n =e th ngs broaght to the King from the new 
goldan lari: a sez, waelly of geld, wide a whole fathom; also 
a meen, vholl; «f silver and jest as big; also two chambees 
full of ther impiemem and two others full of their weapons, 
armcz, sheeting «ine= marvelous shields, strange garm2ns. 
bedspread anc all rts «f wondrous things for many uses, mush 
more beautiful te bebo-d than miracles. These things ar» so 
costly tha they have teen estimated at a hundred thousazd 
forim-- ami in al my lie I have seen nothing which has clae- 
dened my acar se much as these things. For I have seen therem 





l6ch-cencury Catholics destroyed such Zapote: ritual objects as this 
cley musk, to stamp out the native religion. Ca. 600 a.D., 7 inches high. 





Azec servings, like this stone serpent, offerded 19th-century sen- 


sitviry to the “less genteel aspects of nature." 7% inches high. 





A suzm- ade warrior head from Vera Cruz, one o: the few realistic 


Totonae pieces appealing to Victorian taste. Ca. 500 a.p. ; 9 inches high. 
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Who discovered America? continued 


wonders of art and have marveled at the subtle ingenia of pe»ple 
in far-off lands. And I know not how to express what I save 
experienced thereby." e 

If it tells us something about Aztec art, this text is equally 
eloquent as concerns Dürer himself. The Italianate venee- of 
the mature master washed off when confronted with this Ameri- 
can revelation. To the fore came his Gothic training as a Gemman 
goldsmith and a taste for Apocalyptic intricacies that could well 
rejoice in the fullness of craft linked with nightmarish visens 
of his Indian counterparts. 

All through Colonial times in Mexico, cultural matters se- 
mained in the hands of missionaries, mostly Franciscans and 
Dominicans. Properly to convert the heathen, the missioaary 
learned his tongue and assimilated his customs. Influe-ses 
worked both ways, with the conqueror not always cast as me 
victor in this cultural bout. In the sixteenth century. :he 
preacher orated in nahuatl to a squatting congregation, poirting 
with a stick to pictures painted, or rather sign-written by nitwe 
converts. Their style, in its Indian-ness, belies the fomizn 
subject’ matter. A Franciscan mestizo, Fray Diego Val«<=z, 
learned even to engrave didactic plates that stand halfway be- 
tween Aztec hieroglyphs and the symbolical theological tabEaux 
that were then the fashion in Europe. Though not in words ais 
works constitute a sixteenth-century critical appreciatioa of 
Amerindian aesthetics, appreciative to the point of mimicr-. 

However the business of the missionaries was to coavert 
natives to Christianity; and it was passionate business, cared 


the wilful toppling over high cliffs of monolithic idols that 
would smash on the rocks below; the staged bonfires of manu- 
scripts; the melting of pagan jewels to be remodeled into 
vessels for use at the altar. A simple enumeration of wreckings 
and burnings may be misleading, for this mayhem was uncon- 
cerned with art; it never was the form, line or color that was 
then uader judgment as was to be the case in Victorian times. 
The theologian at bay was convinced that, behind the daemonic 
force cf the forms lurked an actively demoniac power. It was 
not unappreciatively that the monk hacked at and put to the 
torch euch works, but, as it was, fully conscious of their worth. 
Thus, when the great stone Coatlicue [p. 30] was unea--hed on 
the mzin plaza in the eighteenth century, it was speedily and 
fearfully buried again. In 1803, Baron von Humboldt stepped 
over the awesome idol, “stretched out in one of the zalleries 
of the edifice of the University . . . 
inches of earth." 


covered with three or four 


Touched, as was his class and his generation, by the spirit 
of the free-thinking French philosophes, Baron von Humboldt 
could ook at pre-Hispanic art factually, merely as carved stone 
or as painted agave paper. His is the first modern dispessionate 
appraisal of Aztec art for art's sake. Unlike Albrech- Dürer, 
Humboldt, nurtured on the classical theories of beauty of 
Raphael Mengs, could not wash away from his consciousness 
the G-eeks and the Romans, but [Continued on page 49] 


on with passion, and replete with incidents that appear Baiti Surrealists were among the first moderns fascmated by the macabre 


i ul e i - Aztec rituals: in this stone carving [righ- a priest wears the 
when looked at with a hindsight colored by modern libera 1*mn: —"— P 


flayed skin of a victim, impersonating the ged Xipe. 8 inches high. 





irved planes merge and lock like Cubist forms in this 


xtonac basalt vulture and skull. Ca. 600 A.D., 9 inches high. 
a 


Stylized like 2 Brancusi is this To- 
tonac stone pzima. 16 inches h gh. 


As tubular and mechanized as a Léger carwas is this Zapotec sla 
from Monte Alban, of a man in a plumed headdress. 15 inches hig: 
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By A.L. Chanin 
Photographs by Rudolph Burckhardt 





makes a construction 





Gabo studies his models in his old studio. a converted 


store a few steps from his house in Waterbury, Conn. 


j H5 a sculptor's studio is as apt to look like s mechanic's 
shep and/or a technician's laboratory as the mo-e familiar 
roem, furnished with classic plaster casts and a gracefully posed 
nude. In place of mallets, chisels, gouges and blocks of marble 
anl armatures, the new studio contains drills, saws end electric 
soklering guns; and the preliminary sketches and studies of 
Venus (the kind of sculpture Brancusi contemptuously refers 
to as “beefsteak”) are replaced by intricate diagrams of lines 
anl almost mathematical constructions. 

Jne of the men most responsible for this revolution, so dis- 
turbing to many and increasingly appealing to others, is Naum 
Gabo, the leading Constructivist sculptor (whose work is cur- 
rently on view, together with Calder's mobiles, ac the Wads- 
warth Atheneum, Hartford). The Constructivists—Gabo, his 
brether Antoine Pevsner, and their many followers—do not 
mcdel, carve or chisel; they use new materials. such as nylon 
ani wire and plastic; solid volumes are abandoned. Construc- 
tivst sculpture (begun in Russia as early as 1915) presents 
noi-static images constructed in space; space is an actual. 
plestic, immediate element of the sculpture, and thus air also 


be*omes part of the substance of the work, strikingly enhanced 





by a stress on transparent materials. Constructivist images seek 
to express our age of science. In an almost mystical sense, it 
links itself with an optimistic view of a new world and a 
healthier society. And any sculpture which is not architectonic, 
to Gabo, loses half its function. 

Constructivism, and the sculpture allied to this form, is an- 
athema to many, who dismiss it as “gadgets,” or worse. These 
hostile attitudes are an old story to Gabo; and he has declared: 

"Scientists have made great strides in their search; artists, 
however, stopped at the gates of our sensual world, and by 
calling their art Naturalism, they remain in the belief that they 
are reproducing the true reality. Little, it seems to me, do 
these artists know how shallow their image of reality must ap- 
pear to the scientific mind of today; to the mind which con- 
veys to us nowadays an image of reality where there is no dif- 
ference, no boundary between a grain of sand and a drop 
of water, a flash of electricity and the fragrance of a tree... 
I, as an artist, have the right to discard images of the world 
which my predecessors have created before me, and search for 
new images which touch upon other sights of life and nature, 
other rhythms corresponding to new mental and sensual proc- 
esses living in us today, and that by representing these new 
images I have the right to claim them as images of reality." 

Today he lives in Connecticut, but the story of Gabo and 
Constructivism goes back to Munich before the First World 
War and to revolutionary Moscow, to Berlin, Paris and London. 
In retrospect, his Odyssey resolves itself into a direct journey 
towards Constructivism. 

One of Gabo's finest pieces is the 1953 Kinetic Construction, 
now in the collection of Nelson Rockefeller. Graceful, soaring, 
fluent, transluscent, rhythmic, it is composed of interweaving 
nylon threads, delicate plastic forms and aluminum. To Gabo, 
this construction *has a kind of element of life in it—the 
imaginary or illusionary life of movement—in our mind or per- 
ception. In this work I have given a silent movement; when 
you have a leaf or a rose it is never static. But, as elements, 
they have a kind of movement which does not necessarily come 
from itself—that's why it's on the pivot. It does not move for the 


mere sake of movement. The structure of these lines, these 





forms, although it has an inner dynamic, needs a silent move- 
ment to manifest itself." 

"Many people are interested in the method of making a con- 
struction,” I asked him, “just how is it begun?" 

“The first stage, of course, is in the head. I cannot show it 
to you." 

Eventually, over a period of days and weeks, Gabo begins 
to snare the mental image in a series of pencil drawings. “But 
sometimes I carry an image for years with nothing before my 
eyes—just in my mind, you know. This goes on until the right 
image appears." 

“Just what do you mean by image?" 

“I mean just this—it has an image of its own; a chair has 
a different image—it is living in space—this table, that lamp, 
the movement you create, has an exact distinguishable image. 
I am stirred by images. But a concrete image is not an ab- 
straction. I want to emphasize that I object to the word ab- 
stract. It was my argument with Malevich. I deny there is such 
a thing as abstract. Anything which is made to exist in space 
and can be perceived by the five senses, is a concrete thing— 
I am after the image—and an image has a message." 

After the image takes form, Gabo begins a series of pencil 
sketches to plot the construction from every angle. *I know 
anyhow what is on my mind, but I have to put it on paper to 





> Pe A > 
Tools in the sculptor’s studio: on the table are his drafting 
instruments, pliers, sandpaper, files for notching and smooth- 
ing-off the edges of his plastic sculptures and clamps for 
glueing and warping. In the corner of the informal but 
orderly room [left] are Gabo's machine-tools—for cutting. 
drilling and sawing the sheets of commercial plastic. 


> 





Gabo and the models for Kinetic Construction [top]. Two 
rough drawings [center] defined early stages of the evolu- 
tion; further drawings [bottom], some on squared-off paper, 
lead to the stage of making the wire and cardboard models. 





Ga bo continued 


guide me so I have it complete in space, transferable and 
measurable." In these drawings, Gabo fixes the images from 
at least four sides. “The most important part of my work is 
planning, sketching, and then working." 

The next step is to make several small models. 

*First, I now have the exact dimensions on squared-off 
paper. Some parts are wire, some are in the form of cardboard 
cutouts. Then, when the pieces are cut out in height, the neces- 
sary dimensions of thickness can be grasped." The pieces are 
then assembled into the small models. 

*When the model is done I try to transfer it into a larger 
scale. These small models are not, however, made just as an 
aid to enlargement." Enlargement, he points out, is not a 
mechanical process. *If the final construction will be five 
times larger, a certain intuition and feeling is required beyond 
this mere measurement; it cannot simply be enlarged. 

*You see, one cannot enlarge to infinity from a small model. 
You can't enlarge Michelangelo's David to Mount Everest, for 
after all, you are making it for humans to look at. Nor can you 
enlarge it ten times in thickness; for the thickness can't be ten 
times. For this, there is no mathematical formula, it can't be 
taught. It is just pure feeling." 

*But can't others enlarge a Gabo model and make a Gabo?" 

“No,” he replies, “You can't make a Gabo from his models. 
You can copy a Gabo verbatim, just as you can copy a painting 
in a museum. Still, the autograph would be different, for the 
final construction is personal and unique." 

The final stage proceeds from the models to the construction 
itself. The larger patterns are cut out of standard, commercial 
plastic sheets and are glued together. Then the patterns are 
given the final shape and finish. 

The threads are placed in grooves with a holding point, 
joined together either by gluing or by an electric annealing 
method common in every plastic factory. The nylon thread 
comes from the factory on large round spools, and, according 
to the construction on which he is working, Gabo prepares 
the spools for threading on a small triangular stretching frame 
of his own construction. A different shape is needed for each 
piece. From the frame, the nylon is forced on and through the 
prepared holes and notches in the plastic pieces. 

Why did Gabo introduce color into this gauze-like, white 
image? 

*That's the way I felt it. Why it affected me so, I don't know. 
It was born that way. What prompted [Continued on page 46] 


Kinetic Construction, 1953, 2% feet high, finished. "- 
ment from the models is not mechanical, but Gabo” 


planned each aspect of the piece well in advance. Nyl 


thread was stretched from a specially made frame onto t 


glued-together plastic parts, and the whole pivoted on 


free-form base. Kinetic Construction is lent by Nelson Rock 
feller to Gabo's show at the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartfow 





Andrew Wyeth: 
Portrait of Karl, 1949 


An ex-machine-gunner in the German army in World War I, 


Karl now owns three or four farms over the hill from 


Wyeth's house in Chester County, Penna. He is seen in 


his smokehouse; hams usually hang from the ceiling hooks. 


The tempera is included in Wyeth's exhibition at Knoedler. 


W... in the studio of Andrew Wyeth at Chadd's Ford. 


Pennsylvania, I asked to see his most recent work—for the room 


seemed but meagerly supplied with salable pictures—the artist 
smiled and said that to see his very latest we would have to 
walk across a little field to the house of Dr. Margaret Handy. 
his nearest neighbor. Dr. Handy. he added. had lugged the 
landscape home almost before the tempera it was painted in 


had set. This intimation won my immediate respect. It recalled a 
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By Henry McBride 


Wyeth: serious best-seller 


Only thirty-six years old, this most popular 
American Magic-Realist painter 


has a full-length retrospective in New York 


similar approval I had felt for Grant Wood years ago when 
that painter first swam into my ken, for I was told, when I 
inquired about him, that his was by no means a hard luck 
story and that most of his pictures had readily been sold to 
his nearby neighbors. This is as it should be, but so seldom is. 
Pictures, I believe, should sell themselves. The laudations of 
critics are all very well, advertisement is all very well, sensa- 
tionally erratic behavior, such as the smashing of a Bonwit- 
Teller window by a Salvador Dali, is all very well, too. But 
much the best sort of success is the kind that quietly, effort- 
lessly, almost automatically, occurs by itself. It is best because 
it conforms to the inward satisfaction of the protagonist. It 
gives him a peculiar confidence in his modus operandi. He is 
immune, as no other artist is, from criticism. He sells. And, 
obviously, it is not the money that counts, but the being under- 
stood. What a vast deal the world lost when this comforting 
assurance was denied to the poet Shelley (“I write for six 
people only," he said) and to such artists as Blake, Van Gogh 
and even Cézanne, whose wildnesses may largely be attributed 
to the feeling that spiritually, they thought themselves, like 
Shelley, despised by the world. 

But Andrew Wyeth is not to be listed among these martyrs. 
He already has had a considerable career and will continue to 
expand it, I think. He is, practically, a best-seller. This is the 


more interesting since he works against the fashion of the day. 


The fashion of the day—and I don't really have to tell this to 
the readers of ARTNEws—is for the abstract; and Andrew 
Wyeth is a stark realist and also, I suppose, a stark Academi- 
cian. Both these terms are considered libel by the vast army of 





young artists in New York who are clamoring for attention, and 
they will have nothing to do with factual reporting although 
you would think, since there are always two sides to any ques- 
tion, that the mere fact that Wyeth quietly sells whatever he 
does, not only to his neighbors but to every museum in the 
land, would give them pause. Now far be it from me to recom- 
mend any young painter to take up art for what there is in it; 
that attitude betrays itself at once and puts one among the 
untouchables. But an alliance with the mob of fashionables, all 
doing the same thing, or as like it as they can, is equally 





fatal to any final chance of distinction. The business of the 
"response" adds, I should say, about fifty per cent to one's 
power of expression and it seems [Continued on page 66] 





Meticulous realism—reminiscent of Sheeler and other “Im- 
maculates” of the “twenties—marks the pencil Chicken Wire. 


Coot Hunter, one of Wyeth’s best-known watercolors, in the 
virtuoso tradition of Homer, who also loved hunting in Maine. 
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Piet Mondrian [Janis; to Nov. 30] 
is seen in a retrospective covering 
fifty years’ work with major can- 
vases from each period—many of 
them borrowed from Holland, al. 
most all never seen before in Amer- 
ica. This is one of the most brilliant, 
moving and pleasurable exhibitions 
in a long time. One can also watch 
the artist discover his major themes 
and follow his development from 
naive symbolic Realism to the pur- 
est abstraction (his term was Neo- 
Plasticism). But the flashes of con- 
sistency in this progress are too 
often obscured by our ignorance of 
the Dutch background in which to 
place the germinating works. The 
paintings of the '90's, just after 
Mondrian had finished his training, 
seem to relate to Jongkind and 
Mauve, then to Redon and then, by 
the turn of the century, to Munch. 
But there were surely further sources 
—Art Nouveau, perhaps Horta or 
Van de Velde in Belgium, and later 
an Expressionist form of Division- 
ism which must have had some con- 


Piet Mondrian’s Church in Zeeland, ca. 1910: 


“startling prophesies” 





tact with the late Van Gogh. With 
Symbolism, expectedly, come her- 
metic and evangelical statements, 
suggesting that this artist held radi- 
cal views all his life, and on many 


subjects besides art. Then one 
comes to Mondrian’s well-known, 
frequently categorized evolution: 


the trip to Paris in 1910, Cubism, 
the return to Holland in the war 
years, De Stijl, then back to Paris 
until the second World War and 
flights to England (Trafalgar 
Square) and America (New York 
City). The step from Cubism to 
equivalences of primary colors, 
whites, greys and bands which as- 
sert their exact measures with daz- 
zling intensity, was as simple as 
Alice stepping over a brook, or so 
it seems historically. Mondrian’s art 
fulfilled Pater’s demand; he burned 
with a hard, gemlike flame, and 
with a heat that would have horri- 
fied the Victorian. But with his fire 
Mondrian achieved an  incandes- 
cence that is equivalent to highest 
luxury—to highest art—so Pater fi- 


Reviews and previews 


nally might have approved. If he held 
long views about a rectangulated 
workers' paradise, he practiced short 
views, listened to Bach and boogie- 
woogie and built a palace. The ex- 
hibition ean be enjoyed thoroughly 
for itself; even the few early pic- 
tures that seem corny have incidents 
like backzround clouds or a dappled 
forehead or a lattice of branches 
which offer startling prophesies. It 
is only regrettable that the sources 
of Mondrian’s poetic—although it is 
easy to make guesses—remain so 
mysterious. Perhaps someday some- 
one will write an intelligent, accu- 
rate book on this painter who so 
obviously grows in stature with each 
new contact. Prices unquoted. T.B.H. 


Morgan Russell [Fried; to Nov. 
30], American pioneer in abstrac- 
tion, whe, with Macdonald-Wright 
formed the Synchromists in 1913, has 
a memorial exhibition. This extraor- 
dinary New Yorker who died last 
May age sixty-seven, went to France 
after study with Henri. His acute in- 


Morgan Russell's Four-Part Synchromy, 1914-15: 
"unlike anything hitherto seen" 





telligence stimulated by what he saw 
and especially by Matisse, whose 
friend he became, was focused on 
color; and the logic of his researches, 
with those of S. Macdonald-Wright 
(who lives in California), compelled 
him to create pictures unlike any- 
thing hitherto seen—except the quite 
independent Orphist movement of 
Delaunay which protested monochro- 
matic tendencies in Cubism, and the 
also independent researches of the 
Italian Futurist Severini. Russell's 
statement in an early exhibition be- 
gan: “My first Synchromies repre- 
sented a personal manner of visualiz- 
ing by color rhythms; hence my 
treatment of light by multiple rain- 
bow-like color waves which, expand- 
ing into larger undulations, form the 
general composition.” He was also 
careful to warn against too close a 
comparison with music. As these 
works are seen teday, across a third 
of a century, how American they ap- 
pear, how unlike the colors of that 
other American, Patrick Henry 
Bruce, who was affiliated with the 
Orphists! The sensations of deep, 
harsh blue, the neon-lit reds and yel- 
lows, the abrupt transitions from ad- 
vancing to receding color prophesy the 
lights of Forty-second Street. In later 
life, as mirrored by this exhibition, 
Russell turned his back upon the re- 
searches of his youth. The determined 
direction became dispersed, aimless. 
His last, large ambitious painting, 
showing figures in levitation, is titled 
Resurrection, anc in his own unor- 
thodox way seems to celebrate his 
conversion to Catholicism. It looks 
like a part of a much vaster compo- 
tion and seems to symbolize the 
achievements of his life. For what 
Russell was able to do with color was 
only a small, though significant part 
of what might have been done, and 
what still had to be done. He had the 
ideas, but perhaps the appetite for 
painting was small. And there were 
so many competing interests—music, 
sculpture, philosophy, architecture, 
optics. The exhibition includes note- 
books, sketches, drawings, studies 
after works by Cezanne and Matisse 
made before the Synchromies, and 
Baroque Synchromy, 1920, in which 
elements of architectural ornament 
appear incongruously. Also included 
is a project for showing a succession 
of  Synchromies by projection 
machine. Prices unquoted. L.C. 


A Gothic tapestry [Duveen; to 
Nov. 30] of the Madonna and Child 
Enthroned, woven in Brussels ca. 
1510, is the pièce de résistance in the 
current show here, including mostly 
eighteenth-century paintings. The 


G 


Winslow Homer's Morning Glories, 1873: 
"every accent is integrated" 


Virgin is flanked by the seated fig- 
ures of Mary Cleophas and Mary Sa- 
lome and, at each side of the cano- 
pied throne, groups of musician an- 
gels, the latter at a slightly smaller 
scale to give prominence to the prin- 
cipal figures. A pair of ornamented 
columns separates this central group- 
ing from perspectives of mediaeval 
interiors at either side—a dining al- 
cove with elaborate silver and gold 
vessels, and a bedroom unadorned 
except for a circular convex mirror. 
Below, in the immediate foreground, 
the mille-fleurs provide a symbolic 
threshold for the scene to which, 
like a mediaeval sonnet, the logic of 
almost perfect symmetry gives a pe- 
culiar sense of inevitability. Despite 
a certain dryness of execution, and 
retardataire Van Eyck influences in 
the crisp folds of drapery, and in the 
grouping of the figures and land- 
scape vistas glimpsed through open 
windows in the background, the sub- 
ject is tenderly humanized. A sense 
of gentle intimacy pervades through 
the delicate adjustment of scale and 
the warmth of singing color: old 
rose, crimson, pale ochers and gol- 
den browns offset by sparkling blues 
and whites — with gold and silver 
thread throughout for highlights. The 
product of Brussels weaving at its 
perfection, the tapestry was formerly 
in the Stieglitz Collection, St. Peters- 
burg. Prices unquoted. H.L.F. 


Wolf Kahn [Hansa; to Nov. 9] was 
born in Germany and studied here 
under Hofmann. He teaches shop in 
a private elementary school. Because 
of the high quality of his landscapes, 
imitative of the manner but not the 
feeling of Soutine, previously seen 
in group shows, the excellence of 
this first exhibition of energetic, 
sometimes wild and always genial 
drawings, watercolors, pastels and 
oils comes as no surprise. Everything 
is first-rate. The Soutine manner is 





"getting a likeness" 


giving way to a more generalized 
French manner. Though an influence 
from France is practically universal, 
many painters seem to wish to be 
superior to it as quickly as possible. 
Probably Kahn started with the same 
happy pleasure in color and light 
that delighted the Post-Impression- 
ists, and so he studied these things 
very hard, with an unusually success- 
ful result. His pink, violet, orange 
and green paintings made in various 
parts of the country do not indicate 
that he pursues picturesqueness. He 
was in these places for other than 
painting reasons, and painted what 
there was. And being the sort of man 
he is, the deadness of his dead birds 
and fishes is an entirely unimportant 
fact about them. $10-$325. F.P. 


Early Winslow Homer  [M. 
Walker; to Noy. 6] oils, watercolors 
and drawings, covering the years 
1864-89, represent approximately half 
of the artist’s working life. In con- 
trast to his later work, where the 
watercolors are supreme, it is the 
early oils here that carry the day. 
Hesitant, probing, sometimes labored, 
with a sort of charming awkwardness, 
such watercolors as Sailing a Dory, 
1873, and Girl with a Letter, 1879, 
betray a constant preoccupation with 
design, with simplification—the syn- 
thesis of nature as he saw it. Emerg- 
ing from these, Hound and Hunts- 
man, 1889, the latest watercolor in 
the show, is.a superb tour de force 
marking the beginning of his later 
masterful style. The early oils, on 
the other hand, often have a sparkle, 
a freshness of touch apt to become 
submerged in the later, larger can- 
vases. Not that he ever lost that touch, 
but that in the characteristically 
small scale of these early works, 
every accent is integrated and counts 
in the composition—as the scintilla- 
tion of sunlight in By the Shore, ca. 
1870, with a sensibility that relates 


William F. Draper’s Portrait of William Zinszer: 





Wolf Kahn's Self-portrait: 


"sometimes wild and always genial” 


him to Manet, and Manet's under- 
rated teacher, Ceuture. Recalling the 
latter is the flat light-and-dark pat- 
terning of The Strawberry Bed, 1866; 
while In the Mowing, 1874, with fig- 
ures in silhouet-e against the light, 
actually is closer to Millet and the 
Barbizon painters' humble rural sub- 
jects. Prices uncuoted. H.L.F. 


William F. Draper [Portraits, Inc.; 
Nov. 2-31] durinz World War II, was 
an official Navy combat artist, mak- 
ing pictures on the spot in the thick 
of battle. His portrait-painting career 
was helped at the beginning by com- 
missions to pain: Nimitz and Halsey. 
His style emphasizes the informal and 
the casual, rather than the official, 
and he is at his best when he can 
follow this preference. He has the 
essential and, today, rare ability for 
getting a likeness. Also, like any 
portraitist, he does best when the 
sitter’s personality attracts, and from 
this exhibition i- looks as though he 
were most attracted to those clients 
whose life permits them to be gentle 
and strong, or witty and entertaining. 
$1,000-$3,000. F. P. 


Morris Kantor [Rehn; to Nov 30] 
is the latest painter to adopt the 
fluid, continuous space associated 
with Arshile Gerky’s example, and 
in the case of tkis well-known artist 
and teacher the change proves a 
deeply liberating one. The crucial 
shift is not to aostraction—that was 
accomplished seme time ago when 
Kantor abandoned his Expressionist 
realism—but it is to a new loos- 
ening up of surface and concentra- 
tion on color. This is one instance 
where the adoption of abstraction 
means actually bringing the artist 
closer to his subject—nature in its 
lyrical aspects. His characteristic 
sail-like motifs mow unfold in æ per- 
fectly fluid space in which light 


pours from depth to fluctuating 
s 





depth. Pools and gardens are sug- 
gested by sensations of rising or 
falling color, by a drift of pinks or 
a settling of greyed-greens. East and 


West, a Chinese-like close-up of 
blurred plant and insect forms, is one 
of the best. It is an example of his 
happy turn from Oriental sumptu- 
ousness to Oriental understatement. 
Prices unquoted. D.G.S. 


Jack Levine [Alan; to Nov. 21] 
shows a painting he recently de- 
scribed in a manifesto-magazine, 
along with the preparatory sketches 
for it. The painting was bought by 
the Whitney Museum before it was 
finished. It is called The Gangster's 
Funeral. It shows among the mourn- 
ers at the funeral, the Chief of Police, 
the Mayor, and the gangster’s two 
women. In the manifesto, he declared 
that these dehumanizing times which 
“can condition an artist to destroy his 
consciousness if not his sensitivity, 
direct me to angrier and bitterer 
characterizations of our environment. 
I should like to paint a narrative be- 
cause it is possible for adolescents 
to buy marihuana and cocaine on our 
streets with the connivance of the 
powers-that-be.” Levine is one of 
those fortunate painters who drinks 
in with his eyes anything that he ob- 
serves, and later can reproduce it. He 
has no problem with techniques. His 
diffculty is in knowing what to use 
his skill for. This is a concern of all 
artists in a society that does not take 
the artist for granted. Levine, who 
has proved his skill, identifies him- 
self so strongly with the essential 
values of the society in which he 
lives that he has reservations about 
the worthwhileness of his profession. 
Without objecting to Levine’s belief 
that “man is the prior concern of 
man,” it is possible to doubt that the 
alliance of crime with the powers- 
that-be, or that the souls of policemen 
and gangsters are more human than 
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E. Powis Jones’ Goodsy’s-by-the-Sea: 
“like a man with a kodak” 





Fulton Gerke's Woman to Have: 


"uncanny clarity" 





Yasuo Kuniyoshi’s ink drawing, Work at Dawn: 


*the most moving" 


Reviews and previews continued 


the soul of the artist, though the art- 
ists soul be bared “like a peeled 
shrimp.” Humanity is close at hand, 
and reality is where you find it, and 
it is not necessary to pursue them. 
Because Levine is more direct, and 
undistracted by his role, there is as 
much or more humanity in his sketch- 
es as in the finished picture. Prices 
unquoted. F.P. 


Marino Marini’s [Curt Valentin:] 
to Noy. 21] new show is disappoint- 
ing only because we persist in ex- 
pecting more of this leading Italian 
sculptor. Perhaps it is the inclusion 
of his remarkable Portrait of Stra- 
vinsky which was also in his first 


show here, that recalls how much 
his fresh and original approach to 
physiognomy seemed to promise in 
1950. Marini now leans more heavily 
on archaic mannerisms and moves 
away from the kind of strong Ex- 
pressionist statement that first intro- 
duced him. He has about exhausted 
the equestrian theme. The stirring 
oppositions of taut forms that 
marked his early riders is present in 
only a large piece done in 1949. But 
in the others, some painted and gild- 
ed, the doll-like attitudes and 
stumpy forms are inexpressive, trad- 
ing esimply on their reference ,to 
aychaic Mediterranean figurines. Two 


large Dancers, like Degas’ in stance 
a 


but opposite in bulk, are striking 
because they contain contradictory 
characteristics. Mature in proportion, 
they are modeled with flat planes 
that fold into the torso along the 
vertical division, giving a secondary 
effect of sturdy adolescence. In 
smaller bronzes of dancers and acro- 
bats, Marini has used these same 
folded-in and recessed planes in 
charming and witty variations. 
Prices unquoted. D.G.S. 


Five years [Janis] of this gallery’s 
successful operation was marked by 
a handsome, opulent exhibition of 
sales borrowed back. The Fauves 
(they turned out to be an excellent 
bet), Bonnard (two superb exam- 
ples), a wall of Cubists (with Pi- 
casso’s Vive la France, one of his 
most ingratiating and accomplished 
oils), Légers, Mondrians, a Schwit- 
ters and a great Soutine all glit- 
tered about the rooms like sleek and 
priceless courtesans. Colors kept the 
key high; Gris added wit with a col- 
lage which states that forgeries can 
now be detected by modern finger- 
print systems. The exhibition as a 
whole would make a worthy addi- 
tion to the greatest museum. Prices 
unquoted. T.B.H. 


Mexican art [Carlebach; to Nov. 
15] of the Aztec, Mayan and Taras- 
can civilizations offers a suitable in- 
troduction to the visitor planning to 
see the Arensberg Collection of Pre- 
Columbian art recently installed in 
the Philadelphia Museum [see p. 30]. 
There are many good pieces in this 
subterranean gallery. The Totonac 
smiling heads are much in vogue with 
collectors. Complete figures are al- 
most never found and it is thought 
they may have been ceremoniously 
broken. The examples here, some 
wearing Egyptian-looking hats, have 
wide snag-toothed grins or vaguely 
innocent, dreamy expressions: one of 
the latter, looking not unlike a draw- 
ing of a sailor by Cocteau, represents 
a priest upon which the flayed skin 
of a man has been draped in sac- 
rifice. No textiles survive but it would 
be possible to reconstruct them from 
the exact markings of the dresses 
worn by the Tarascan terra-cotta fig- 
ures, serving as water bottles, which 
are stationed strategically about the 
exhibition, like umpires in a ball 
park. There are also bow-legged Tar- 
ascan terra-cotta dogs, a brace of 
ducks also concealing a bottle, a 
Vacuixochitl figure with a lip plug 
from Vera Cruz, several small Az- 
tec stone carvings and a Zapotec urn. 


$50-$1,000. LẸ 


Fulton Gerke [Newton] was in- 
cluded in the “Texas Contemporary 
Artists” show at Knoedler last year; 
recently he offered some canvases of 
the Southwest in his one man New 
York debut. A self-taught painter of 
considerable ingenuity, Gerke seeks 
to give the illusion of vast expanses 
of desert almost solely by gradations 
of texture. Vegetation and stones in 
the immediate foreground are mold- 
ed in heavy impasto, contrasting 
with smoother surfaces as the 
planes recede into the atmospheric, 
sun-laden distance. The resulting 
images have the uncanny clarity and 
sense of space experienced when 
looking at old-fashioned stereop- 
ticon views. But the measure of 


Gerke's ability to transcend purely 
photographic redaction is suggested 
in but a few of these canvases, par- 
ticularly Pony Trail, where fore- 
ground bushes against mountainous 
forms recall the crisp stylization of 
Japanese lacquer. $40-$300. H.L.F. 


E. Powis Jones [Kraushaar; to Nov. 
7] exhibits før the second time. He is 
a painter who sees pictures in the 
world around him. The people do not 
especially count, nor any things in- 
side the frame, nor even their asso- 
ciation. He is like a man with a ko- 
dak, except that the medium is pig- 
ment instead of light. The paint is 
thick and he uses different effects, 
but the character of the scene or the 
parts of it do not seem to interest him 
as much as the pictorial possibilities. 
Borough Hall Park could be in Tur- 
key as well as in Brooklyn, and the 
people in Before the Fourth or the 
woman in Goodsy’s-by-the-Sea are 
lay figures. $125-$600. F.P. 


Yasuo Kuniyeshi [Downtown; to 
Nov. 14] is represented in eight ink 
drawings not previously shown, the 
last works he completed before his 
death last summer. Three small ones 
are of clowns ard a juggler in masks. 
The five larger enes are mostly black, 
except for a small piece of sky. Two 
contain black ants, one a dragonfly, 
and one a crow or raven against the 
black ground. The Tree has a thick 
criss-cross of straight branches with 
only spots of sky, and on a lower 
branch is a bird. The ants are about 
a foot long, and the blackness and 
scale enhance the space and intensify 
the silence and the life. To this re- 
viewer they are the most moving 
things that Kuniyoshi ever made. In 
his last illness he talked about them: 
he was pleased with them and felt 
that he had finally achieved a syn- 
thesis of Eastern and Western feel- 
ing. $850. F.P. 


Lee Mullican | Willard; to Nov. 14] 
has begun to show a suprising 
change from the careful, topographi- 
cal settings of his past work and is 


now moving rapidly into more 
intense colors and shapes. One 
senses with Mullican that he is 


more sure of himself as a painter, 
there is more of professional ease, 
and he is freer to experiment. 
Some of these new paintings are 
successful, others are not. Cannon 
of the Dragon [A.w., Oct. °53], a 
much stronger declaration of New 
World imagery. is a vivid and dy- 
namic picture, as is Frame of the 
City, a horizontal with which he 
has previously worked so well. Asia 
Minor is confused and may mark a 
position in transit. He has ceased 
commenting, hewever, and has be- 
gun to express more direct feelings 
about and within his paintings. 
Prices unquoted. B.C. 


Francis Bacon's | Durlacher; to Nov. 
14] impatiently awaited first one 
man show here, brings fourteen huge, 
dark paintings across the Atlantic 
[see p. 14]. Unfinished looking and 
called “studies” by the artist, they 
are audacious enough to explain why 
Bacon has acquired both influence 
and imitators im his native Britain. 
Those who compared his earlier 
Painting (dubbed “The Butcher") 


to images from Kafka or even Goya, 


L 


may be surprised to see how much 
this Bacon, with his photographic 
gimmicks, is British in his attitude 
toward painting. But British tradi- 
tion, with its queer mixing up of 
painting, life and literature, includes 
also a Coleridge; and it is to his kind 
of obsession, rather than Blake's, that 
Bacon at his best—as in his superb 
baboon—seems to aspire. Prelates, a 
frenzied elephant or figures inspired 
by tabloid photographs are merely 
the fragmentary forms in which Ba- 
con objectifies a sensation. They are 
pictures of sickness, neurotic symp- 
toms expressed through sensations. 
Sensations, in turn, are clothed in 
the appearances of our publicity pho- 
tographed life. A man, subtly muti- 
lated, sprawls on the pavement; an- 
other, a lumpy nude, crouches on a 
railing like a Rodinesque Thinker 
regressed to the foetal position. In 
both figures the sense of paralysis is 
too dominant to’ suggest either vic- 
tim or villain. They could be either 
or both (as in the “butcher”). Even 
—his six portrait studies for prelates, 
each one isolating some sickening 
grimace or gesture, are not clearly 
satirical. Bacon has based these on 
Velasquez’ Portrait of Innocent X, 
not in order to secure a likeness—he 
specifically avoids it —but more likely 
simply to establish a destructive dis- 
tance, The sinister quality of the 
faces escapes definition—they “hold 
with a glittering eye." In these and 
others, Bacon has relied heavily on a 
blurring of surfaces to produce an 
ambiguity of movement. His photo- 
graphic flash and dissolve effects are 
fixed in the middle ground by Cubist 
construction lines and also assisted 
by indeterminate foregrounds—vast 
stretches of raw-boned canvas or 
smoky blacks, streaked and clotted 
with paint. This adds up to an out- 
rageous hodge-podge. But miracu- 
lously, it works. It is hard, though, 
to imagine these "studies" becoming 
more complete and there are spec- 
tacular failures, like the Study for a 
Sphinx. The justification for Bacon's 
long-shot pictorial gambles (his habit 
of working fast and destroying much) 
is in his power to objectify terrify- 
ing experiences. The same devices in 
the hands of less inspired (or 
perhaps, less damned) artists are, 
appalling in an artistic rather than 


psychic sense. Prices unquoted. p.c.s. 


David Hare [Kootz; to Nov. 14] 
offers two kinds of metal sculpture in 
his latest one man show: the first, 
with “Made in America" written all 
over it, continues his open metal 
work; the second group, which he 
made while staying in France, is 
more traditional and is a series of 
small figures of children. In both, es- 
sential parts were cast by the lost 
wax process with elements added 
with the welding torch. Both groups 
have Hare's distinctive virtues and 
to the former are added some new 
ones. Earlier work tended to surround 
or envelope a space to produce the 
image. In these later works the space, 
inside and out, and the ragged-edged 
metal forms have a more organic in- 
terplay. One cannot say, here is 
space, here is form, but only that 
space and form are inextricably com- 
bined to make upward soaring fig- 
ures, masses of metal and air shoot- 
ing skyward. The three big figures— 
two are titled Icarus (one of which 
will be placed on the facade of the 
public library designed by Marcel 
Breuer for Grosse Pointe, Mich.) — 
have tiny heads like a praying man- 
tis, and like the mantis, they are 
drawn-out, alive and fascinating. The 
large Sun and Water is mounted on 
a tripod and consists of an egg- 
shaped frame with piano wires 
stretched across its face upon which 
are suspended a golden sun of welded 
bronze and wavy strips of iron for 
waves. There are two other similar 
pieces, one large which hangs from 
the ceiling, one small. They are fun- 
ny, ingenious, imaginative and good, 
all at once. There are smaller pieces 
besides. Hare’s experiments with 
welding—he and Ibram Lassaw (of 
the same gallery) exchange notes— 
are producing different effects of 
color, almost like learning to paint 
with metal. Prices unquoted. L.C. 


International prints [International 
Graphic Arts Society; to Nov. 15] 
by Europeans and Americans make 
the first of a series of shows, each to 
last two months, which Icas will hold 
of artists commissioned by the So- 
ciety to make an edition of 200 prints 
that can be sold cheaply. The Euro- 
pean prints are sent over here by a 


David Hare's 5-foot, bronze and iron Sun and Water: 


“learning to paint with metal” 





Hubert Crehan's Numb#r 2: 


es ° 39 
astronomical remoteness 


sister organization in Europe on a 
barter basis, in exchange for the same 
number of American prints. The 
American jury for commissioning 
Americans consists of seven museum 
curators and Bea Shahn. It is the 
purpose of this non-profit member- 
ship organization to stimulate an au- 
dience for the graphic arts in Ameri- 
ca, by making it possible, because of 
the membership dues, and the agree- 
ment of each member to buy at least 
three prints a year, to sell prints very 
much more cheaoly than can other- 
wise be done. Among the Europeans 
in this show are Music, Lurcat and 
the Netherlands artists Romijn and 
De Ruiter. Amonz the Americans are 
Peterdi, Schanke- and Moy. But es- 
pecially noticeab e among the prints 
of all the artists is a serigraph, The 
Beginning of Miracles, by Sister 
Mary Corita, I.H.M., professor of art 
at the College of the Immaculate 
Heart in Los Angeles. It is in twenty- 
three colors, seven of them variations 
of yellow. The subtlety and beauty 
of the color and integrity of design 
places it in a cless apart. It has for 
its theme the miracle of the wedding 
feast at Cana. der commission to 
make a print was unanimously ap- 
proved by the jary, and the whole 
edition has been sold out, except for 
the one copy that belongs to the 
files of 1GAS, anc which is exhibited 
here. $4.50-$8.50. F.P. 


Jacques Villon |New; Nov. 2-14], 
whose intaglio prints and lithographs 
are on view at the Museum of Modern 
Art [to Nov. 8; see A.n., Oct. '53], 
is also seen here in a retrospective 
comparable in sze and, at least in 
the earlier works, in quality. As a 
craftsman he is without peer. One 
cannot think of any more skilled 
handling of aquatint, either plain or 
colored. The fsmiliar systems of 
cross-hatching w th parallel lines of 
varying thicknesses running clear 
across the plate, which date from his 
affiliation with the Cubists in 1913, 
add a mysterioms quality of light 
which seems to nfiltrate in gradual 
waves to the outer edges. There is 
excitement of line, an over-all razzle- 
dazzle because o£ the vibrations set 
up between extremes of white and 
black very close to each other. Yet, 
despite these qualities, Villon has 





always seemed to have lost something 
when he became interested in Cu- 
bism. His natural feeling for genre 
and intimacy was swamped by a 
concern for structural systems. Iron- 
ically this later work, in which the 
spark is so often absent, now looks 
like Villon; and the earlier work 
which has vitality, might be by an- 
other artist. This date-line dividing 
his life also shows in his color. The 
pre-Cubist aquatints are tender and 
exquisite. When placed at the service 
of a theory, the color becomes shrill 
and piercing. Yet at times he relaxes; 
the rigid systems are replaced bv 
lines which tremble and sprawl, as 
in the portrait of Camille Renault (in 
two states here, in one at the Mu- 
seum). In such prints Villon regains 


his Paradise Lost. $30-$200. LG. 


Hubert Crehan (Stable; Nov. 2- 
22], young New York art critic, shows 
for the first time. His large oils and 
gouaches have the romantic form- 
lessness of the American abstract 
painting that comes from the West 
Coast. There is a strong resemblance 
to the paintings of Clyfford Still. Two 
oils are a year old: one is a huge 
incandescence, the other flaming. The 
large scale brings up astronomy, and 
they do have an astronomical re- 
moteness from human life. The others 
are more like Still, as well as more 
stationary. They are mineral and em- 
bedded, or tarry, or greasy, or peel- 
ing, or scraped; about that part of 
the visual world where nature, or 
accident, or entropy meet industry— 
perhaps a preview of the mathemati- 
cians’ and physicists’ heat death, the 
Gótterdümmerung of the scientists. 
This interest can be called romantic 
because an awareness of these things 
does not change the way we live, 
unless it should induce suicide. They 
are formless in the sense of having 
only one kind of form: consistency. 
The gouaches are brighter, lighter 
and less deathly. $50-$600. F.P. 


Ogden M. Pleissner [Milch; Nov. 
11-Dec. 5] exhibits oils and water- 
colors of French cities. The oils have 
as much spontaneity as the water- 
colors, though they seem to be done 
afterwards from sketches. He differs 
from other realists in that he has 
no difficulty in accepting the image 
on the retina as interesting in itself, 
without apology for the relationship 
to photography. The moment is all 
there, as in a reducing glass, sharper 
than it would be full-size. He con- 
trols every aspect without emphasis. 
His is a disinterested passion that 
plays no favorites. This passion con- 
tributes to the liveliness of all his 
work. The discipline in such paint- 
ing is largely in the training of the 
sight, to make all adjustments men- 
tally beforehand, so that the artist's 
activity is to put this down easily. He 
becomes a performer, like a compo- 
ser who plays his own music. This 
makes him different from the Im- 
pressionists and those who follow 
them. These paintings are not im- 
provisations, and they contain no 
signs of struggle. One oil at least, of 
Paris, has the coolish color and trans- 
lucent shadows of eighteenth-century 
Venetian cityscapes. Every sign of 
the artist's hand is a sign of a prob- 
lem for which he has found his solu- 
[Continued on page 55] 


Árt news from 


Los Angeles by Jules Langsner 


One man shows by Southern Cali- 
fornia artists in the “thirty”, age- 
bracket provide the main fare in the 
current offerings here. Products of 
the postwar epoch, this group— 
Keith Finch, Ynez Johnston, Jack 
Lowe, Fred Powell and Howard 
Warshaw—pursue their personal star 
with little reference to what their 
co-performers are up to, for it seems 
to be a characteristic of Southern 
California artists to avoid running 
in schools. 


Middle generation 


Nevertheless, the thirtyish genera- 
tion (at least in this sampling) is 
bent on extending existing direc- 
tions rather than experimenting. The 
work of older artists continues to 
beguile our younger, gifted talents. 
Not that these artists are uncriti- 
cally idolatrous; all are well past 
the starry-eyed stage. 

One can view this phenomenon 
as either a decline of creative vigor 
in an age of anxiety or as a sign of 
the continuing vitality of the art of 
our century. It seems as if we were 
in for a period of consolidation, of 
refinement, of elaboration. The ex- 
uberant promise of a brave new 
world is dimming. Instead we are 
witnessing a shift away from drastic 
structural re-formations to an era of 
psychological enrichment of plastic 
methods already gained. 


Howard Warshaw 


Take the case of Howard Warshaw, 
whose recent oils, drawings, and col- 
lages—collectively titled Variations 
on a Classical Theme—can be seen 
at the Frank Perls Gallery in Bev- 
erly Hills. Winner of four first prizes 
in the past six years at the Los 
Angeles County Museum’s regional 
annuals and a secessionist from the 
Reality group, Warshaw now is 
struggling to infuse his heretofore 
Neo-Romantic style with classic 
rigor. A while back he startled the 
town with a “Traffic Signal” period. 
Then he went into a “Study of 
Hands” phase. This year it’s a sort 
of  neo-Neo-Classicism stemming 
from David. 

“What more sterling exemplar of 
Classicism than Jacques-Louis Da- 
vid,” he must have said to himself, 
noting the structural integrity of 
both David and the Cubists, and so 
in this exhibition David (and the 
Cubists) serve as points of depar- 
ture for re-structuring forms. 

No effort is made to duplicate 
David’s archaeological exactness, nor 
is Warshaw moved by any topical 
parallel of antiquity and the modern 
age, but some of the studies are in- 
vested with the somber gravity that 
gave to David’s mythic re-creations 
their appeal in a chaotic and dis- 
traught world. 

Warshaw seems to be trying to 
reafirm the attitudes of David as 


if seen through a post-Cubist prism. 
The result is neither the one nor 
the other, but a curiously dramatic 
staging suggestive of modern grand 
opera. For, in spite of his concern 
with plastic organization, Warshaw 
cannot help focusing on the dra- 
matic gesture, on psychological ref- 
erences outside the pictorial ele- 
ments of his pictures. As David 
said, “What matter truth if the at- 
titudes are noble?” 


Keith Finch 


An artist who has discovered his 
proper métier after thrashing about 
trying to find himself is Keith 
Finch, now exhibiting recent oils 
at the Landau Gallery [to Novem- 
ber 14]. An instructor of painting 
at U.C.L.A. and the Kann Institute, 
Finch reveals a genuinely romantic 
temperament in these new pictures. 
He is a fine draftsman, and no 
longer allows virtuosity to get in 
the way of the total statement. Now 
he is able to idealize subject matter 
by placing it within an emotionally- 
charged penumbra, combining the 
immediacy of Expressionist paint- 
ing with a very appealing, subdued 
“remembrance of things past.” 

Finch manages to give a personal 
accent to the styles of older men 
whose work his, in part, resembles. 
His Seated Figure, enclosed within 
a box-like aperture, is described by 
a spiculed line and calciferous tex- 
turing reminiscent of Eugene Ber- 
man. And in Star Husband a skele- 
tally-attenuated personage clasps an- 
guished fingers together, calling to 
mind the histrionic postures of Rico 
Lebrun. Then there is a Family 
Group somehow suggestive of a 
familial Christian Bérard and glow- 
ing with inner warmth. 


Ynez Johnston 


Our leading fantasist, Ynez John- 
ston, is back in town after eight 
months abroad on a Guggenheim 
Fellowship. Her caseins, drawings 
and woodcuts brought back from 
Europe can be seen at the Paul 
Kantor Gallery [Nov. 9-Dec. 5]. One 
of the most consistently productive 
artists in this region, Miss Johnson 
remains true to her private world of 
strange leaning towers, tipsy gon- 
dolas, mosaic-like surfaces, and 
charming masked, horned or tri- 
angulated heads placed within a 
legendary atmosphere suffused in 
magically festive color. 

Like her colleagues Finch and 
Warshaw, Ynez Johnston is an elab- 
orator of a style rather than a reso- 
lute explorer of the frontiers. In 
pictures like Procession through the 
Marble Square or White Cathedral, 
she discloses affinity for both the de- 
lightful intimacy of Paul Klee and 
the highly-stylized, flat, linear and 
symholic art of Byzantium. r 

„Her work never is likely to be 


mistaken for that of anyone else, 
her orbit is limited, yet within its 
boundaries she brings a remarkable 
inventiveness for variations. These re- 
cent pictures are marked by greater 
airiness, a lessening of the almost 
compulsive crowding of images that 
characterized her previous pictures. 


Lowe and Powell 


Also worth a visit to the Paul Kantor 
Gallery is the first one man show for 
Abstract-Expressionist Jack Lowe. 
A native of Long Beach, and a for- 
mer student of the California School 
of Fine Art in San Francisco, Lowe 
possesses a flair for improvisations 
in juicy, high-keyed color. Authority 
of execution helps maintain an ef- 
fervescent air in these paintings. 
Nothing lugubrious about Lowe; he 
seems to enjoy allowing form, color, 
texture to lead him on from one 
passage to another, terminating the 
“development” on exactly the right 
note. Yet one senses that his élan 
results from fluent skill within a 
convention and not from personal 
necessity. 

Fred Powell is a self-taught Cana- 
dian sculptor from Toronto who set- 
tled in California in 1952. His wood 


sculpture at the Santa Barbara Mu- 
seum reflects a typically Californian 
absorption in the life of the ocean 
and the beach, not surprising in 
view of the fact that Powell lives in 
a house perched above a rock- 
strewn surf. 

This oceanographic preoccupation 
results in sculpture like Egg Form 
(in mahogany), with its ovoid cavi- 
ties spiraling through a smooth, 
egg-shaped volume. It might have 
been produced by exposure to the 
ebb and flow of the surf, yet Pow- 
ell’s personal stamp is upon it. The 
same quality holds true for Sun- 
bather, a 5-foot reclining figure of 
redwood, for it has the same kind 
of water-eroded form—the figure 
simplified to rhythmically-graceful, 
bulbous essentials. 

Here's another example of a young 
artist assimilating an existing mode 
of vision—that of Henry Moore and 
Barbara Hepworth among others— 
and making it his own. But the 
presence of the masters still hovers 
about his work, and if it is not to 
regress into empty mannerisms, 
Powell, like the other artists of the 
“thirty” generation, will have to ex- 
tend existing directions creatively. 





Howard Warshaw’s "neo-Neo-Classicism": Variation on 
a Theme; at the Frank Perls Gallery, Beverly Hills. 








Fred Powell's Sunbather, redwood, 5 feet long, is in this 
Canadian-born sculptor's show at the Santa Barbara Museum 
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World War heightened the tempera- 
ture and increased the intensity of 
English art just as the first had done. 

But after both wars, most of the 
artists sank to the level of dull good 
taste which had been the result 
equally of French influence and of 
reaction against France. This sug- 
gests a certain coldness in English 
art whose temperature could only be 
raised to the heat where imagination 
resolves problems of technique and 
theory easily, in times of violence. 
And as a matter of fact, the few iso- 
lated artists who pursued their aims 
between the wars with a determina- 
tion which commands respect, con- 
quer despite, or even perhaps be- 
cause of coldness even more insistent 
than that of their contemporaries. 
Nothing could be colder than those 
of his paintings in which Ben Nichol- 
son is uncompromising [p. 16]. And 
when he relents and produces a 
charming design, or even a sketch of 
Cornish houses and boats, the en- 
chantment is to some extent dispelled 
by the evident feeling of the painter 
himself that he is doing a pot-boiler. 
Integrity in Moore's sculpture also 
seems bound up with a certain fri- 
gidity: so that it is extremely difficult 
for Moore to develop his abstractions 
towards more human forms, without 
there seeming to be a sacrifice of 
purpose. 

By the time the war was over, the 
Euston Road Group had scattered in 
all directions. Coldstream and Gow- 
ing had become professors who did 
ever fewer paintings (Coldstream is 
head of the Slade School). Pasmore 
was embarked on the strange journey 
already described. Graham Bell, one 
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of the most brilliant members of the 
movement, had been killed. 

The poetic painters found them- 
selves in an almost unchallenged po- 
sition. Their war paintings had made 
them famous. The greatest reputa- 
tions were those of Piper and Suther- 
land, but after them there came a 
whole following of younger men: 
John Craxton, John Minton, Keith 
Vaughan, McBride and Colquhoun, 
themselves a movement within a 
movement, and the rather isolated 
figure of Lucian Freud. 

Until 1937 or 1938, Piper was an 
austere abstractionist, devoted to 
painting canvases with flat surfaces 
of forms in different colors which 
were related to one another. Just be- 
fore the war he had already experi- 
mented with collages, making, on dif- 
ferent colored papers, toylike land- 
scapes in which there were Welsh 
houses. Thanks to Sir Kenneth Clark, 
early in the war he was one of the 
painters commissioned by the newly 
formed Arts Council to record scenes 
of bomb damage. Piper has always 
worked a good deal for the theater 
(in 1937, he designed the sets for my 
play, Trial of a Judge, and two years 
ago he did those for Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s opera, Billy Budd). Architec- 
ture and its destruction by fire and 
high explosive fused his abstract and 
theatrical talents in painting after 
painting which burns with a melo- 
dramatic yet authentic glow. The tex- 
ture of these paintings is harsh. Pi- 
per's training in abstraction shows in 
his tendencies to make a pattern out 
of relationships between different flat 
opaque colored sections of the pic- 
ture, and in his suppression of nat- 
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ural tonal relations. His colors are 
kept dramatieally pure: with black 
skies; red and yellow fire in the 
middle distance; hard blues; and in 
his foregrounds, dense ochers. 

War subjects lend themselves very 
well to such a theatrical technique. 
But the war albo developed a poignant 
and lyrical sile of his talent, which 
seemed to meurn over the England 
that was being obliterated. From this 
time date pictures of rocky caves, 
Welsh mountains, country houses and 
romantic lamdscapes. If there is 
something pastichy about them, pas- 
tiche itself, in the context of a disap- 
pearing worlc, strikes a Wordsworth- 
ian note of recollection in tranquil- 
lity. 

Piper's exp-ession of violence and 
nostalgia has trailed off since the 
war into fashionableness, antiquar- 
ianism (of tbe kind which does at- 
tain passion m John Betjeman’s po- 
etry and in seme of the cartoons of 
Osbert Lancaster). He has become, 
in a good sense, an academic painter, 
employed todey not to paint the por- 
traits of aristocrats, but of their 
houses. His paintings of Windsor 
Castle and of the Sitwells’ Renishaw 
at times betray that his stormy skies 
and garish weather effects have be- 
come a useful formula, like a photog- 
rapher’s red lens, for dramatizing a 
likeness; but in their whimsical and 
stylized way taey are beautiful. 

Graham Sutherland, like Piper, es- 
tablished his reputation during the 
war. At preseat he holds a position 
in English painting rather parallel to 
those of Benjamin Britten in music 
and Henry Meore in sculpture. Suth- 
erland’s paintings are one of our main 


show pieces, exported at government 
expense to festivals which more and 
more resemble World Fairs. 
Sutherland has earned the right to 
this precarious and rather exhausting: 
position which demands of him, for 
example, that he should, apart from 
some young sculptors, have been the 
sole artist with a great many paint- 
ings exhibited in the British pavilion 
at the Venice Biennale of 1952. Even 
if his idiom remains rather monoto- 
nous, he has used it to develop a 
great many themes. His method is 
to take a subject, explore it, and pro- 
duce a great many yariations on its 
single theme. His weakness is that 
there seem to be so few variations in 
which he penetrates to the very center 
of each subject. As with Henry 
Moore, quality—which one 
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Camden Town, 1915, by Spencer Gore, a 
member of the Camden Road Group. 
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might call love—seems for the most 
part lecking, so that although one is 
impressed by the variety and bril- 
liance and seriousness of his work, 
there are very few paintings which 
seem the essential ones—the ones 
that the painter himself has loved. 

All zhe same, there are a few Suth- 
erlands which come off. There is an 
early, romantic painting of the 
gloomy, cavernous entrance to a 
country lane, which seems the quin- 
tessence of all country lanes. There 
is a painting of a Welsh landscape 
with a dumply red sun setting be- 
hind some lumpish hills, which has 
all the sagging sadness of a beauti- 
ful countryside penetrated with the 
feelinz of a nearby industrial area 
where miners work in black pits. 
There are some paintings of thorn- 
bushes where the black thorns and 
green leaves blaze against a blue sky, 
at once vividly and cruelly, as though 
these tercely vital plants are blazing 
towards the glory in which they be- 
come a crown of thorns. 

Since the war, Sutherland has 
painted a Crucifixion for the Church 
of St. Matthew near Nottingham (for 
which Henry Moore made his Madon- 
na and Child). Sutherland's Cruci- 
fixion looks back not to the Italian 
masters, but to the realistic agony of 
Matthias Grünewald. Perhaps be- 
cause Sutherland is a Catholic, it is 
one of the few modern religious works 
which shows religious feeling. Henry 
Moore's Madonna and Child belongs 
to a cifferent tradition, in which the 
divine theme is harmonized to illus- 
trate -he sublimity of motherhood. 

From ` painting the Crucifixion, 
Sutherland has gone on to two por- 
traits. of Lord Beaverbrook and Som- 
erset Maugham, each in his way a 
rather secular subject. These two por- 
traits tell the unvarnished truth about 
two cf our leading English figures. 
Lord Beaverbrook—the proprietor of 
the Daily Express—is depicted low 
down on a tall canvas, looking like 
a cross between a smiling beaver who 
has just built himself a comfortable 
dam, and a scowling bird of prey. 
Every crease of forehead and around 
the mouth is depicted with Pre-Ra- 
phaelite exactitude. The colors are 
more than hot, they are livid. 

The portrait of Somerset Maugham 
reminds us as much of his social as 
his literary talents. Like Lord Bea- 
verbrook’s, Somerset Maugham’s face 
is creased in a triumphant, and not 
unmalicious and not unworldly glee; 
and something of the death’s head 
shows under the grin. 

Both these portraits are uncom- 
promisingly ugly. Also they have 
something about them which reminds 
one of posters, or even of those ster- 
eotyped faces of manufacturers 
which are, or were, sometimes to be 
foune on the wrappings of certain 
biscuits or razor blades. From them 
alone, it is impossible to judge Suth- 
erland’s talents as a portrait painter. 
Certainly they make an immense and 
unforgettable impression; certainly 
they are good likenesses. What they 
lack is any quality of affection for 
their subjects. 

Several other young painters have 
been influenced by Sutherland. Per- 
haps the most original of these is 
John Craxton [p. 16], whose early 
work was close to Sutherland's early, 
romantic paintings of country lanes, 
tree objects, etc. Craxton moved rap- 


idly away from Sutherland and drew 
and painted in a poetic style which 
lacked Sutherland’s harshness. At his 
best, Craxton is a painter in whose 
work a landscape or a face seems to 
be melting into the symmetry of a 
dream without losing contact with 
direct observation. Since the war, he 
has lived much in Greece. His paint- 
ing has gained in clarity, and his 
portraits of Greek sailors add to one’s 
understanding of the character of 
contemporary Greece. Nevertheless, 
he seems to same extent to have paid 
the penalty əf nearly every artist 
from a Northern climate who man- 
ages to discover in the world the ideal 
landscape of his own imagination. 
The pressure to invent his dream is 
no longer there. It becomes enough 
to report and mildly comment on 
what his environment achieves for 
him, with little effort on his part. 

Two other painters in England to- 
day stand out with a great deal of 
independence and cannot be associ- 
ated with anyone else, or even with 
one another. 

One is Francis Bacon [p. 14]. Ba- 
con is undoubtedly the most energetic 
talent in contemporary English art. 
His paintings have a concentration 
of purpose, a unity of vision and an 
originality which is lacking in the 
others. The three studies for figures 
at the base of a Crucifixion, in the 
Tate Gallery, seem expressions of an 
idea fused with emotion, as com- 
pressed and powerful as the water 
in a turbine. Bacon is a young man, 
and his vision seems to start off with 
complete acceptance of concentra- 
tion camps; upon these horrors, he 
imposes his own ironic comment 
which, because it has such clarity and 
is so vital, expresses a certain joy. 
His pictures are not explosions: they 
are images of controlled and com- 
pressed explosive forces. He encloses 
each of his pertraits of a Cardinal in 
a cube or cage of white lines. The 
fierce animals of his paintings after 
his visit to Africa are at once the 
hunters and the hunted and in all 
his work there seems an interlocking 
of forces which produces an equil- 
librium, so that although he derives 
from a modern chaos, he reduces the 
chaotic to his own kind of order. One 
way of expressing this might be to 
say that his are pictures of a con- 
temporary situation in which the 
worst horror is confronted with the 
best joke, and he depicts a titanic 
struggle between tragic and comic 
forces. 

Admirable as this may be, there is 
nonetheless a certain perversity about 
Bacon's work. For it is surely perverse 
to expend immense talents on paint- 
ing an effect like a quadruple expo- 
sure, as he does in his paintings of 
cardinals. Lucian Freud [p. 17], is 
also gifted but perverse, though his 
perversity is of a kind with which 
certain German painters—like Dix— 
have made us familiar. Freud is quite 
the opposite of Bacon, whose paint- 
ings give the impression of single 
instantaneous vision carried through 
the whole work. Freud’s paintings 
are of collections of objects having 
apparently ne relation to one another. 
Or if there is a relationship — as in 
some of his incredibly detailed por- 
traits—it is of a photographic kind. 
All these objects happened to be in 
the background when I was painting 
my picture, he seems to say, so I 
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have made it a matter of conscience 
to put them all in. The effect is to 
make life look accidentally dead, 
where with Bacon it looks instantly 
vivid. Every painting by Freud is a 
kind of autopsy, a dissecting and 
analysis of the person or object. 
When he paints something watchful- 
ly alive—such as the wide open eye 
of a model—the fact of its being 
alive is examined with something like 
a fascinated horror. He seems most 
at peace when the question of life or 
death scarcely arises: when he is 
painting hair or feathers, which 
would look the same whether the 
subject were alive or dead, so long 
as putrefaction had not set in. As a 
matter of fact, in some of his paint- 
ings of birds, there is actually putre- 
faction. 

The danger for Freud is that his 
kind of deadness adapts itself very 
well to a certain kind of academi- 
cism. Only a slight modification is 
required to turn an autopsy into a 
Royal Academy portrait and recent- 
ly Freud has shown a willingness to 
. make this adaptation. 

One or two stalwarts of French 
Impressionism and “pure color" re- 
main respectable figures on the Eng- 
lish scene. Duncan Grant is an Eng- 
lish Impressionist, at present out of 
fashion, but a painter of very solid 
achievement. The exhibition of Mat- 


Who discovered America: 


handled the resulting conflict with 
great equanimity. After having de- 
scribed the extensive collection of 
casts—Apollo Belvedere, Laocoón, 
etc.—given by the King of Spain to 
the Mexican Academy of Art, he 
mused: “The remains of the Mexican 
sculpture, those colossal statues of 
basaltes and porphyry, which are cov- 
ered with Aztec hieroglyphs, and bear 
some relation to the Egyptian and 
Hindu style, ought to be collected 
together in the edifice of the Acad- 
emy, or rather in one of the courts 
which belong to it. It would be curi- 
ous to see these monuments of the 
first cultivation of our species, the 
work of a semibarbarian people in- 
habiting the Mexican Andes, placed 
beside the beautiful forms produced 
under the sky of Greece and Italy.” 

So in advance of the times was 
this proposition to exhibit pre-His- 
panic sculpture in a museum of art 
that it had to wait until our days to 
come true. 

Soon after Humboldt spoke, the 
Victorian spirit closed in upon most 
cultivated men’s understanding of 
art. The Mexicans themselves were 
far from immune to this narrowed 
attitude, even though it denied value 
to their racial tradition. Typical of 
a correct gentleman’s opinion in the 
mid-nineteenth century is that of José 
Bernardo Couto, great appreciator of 
Colonial art, but blinded by fashion- 
able prejudices to what had come 
before. In his Dialogue of the History 
of Painting in Mexico, 1860, he has 
only this to say of Aztec paintings: 
“One should not look in them for a 
knowledge of chiaroscuro or of per- 
spective, or for a taste for beauty 
and grace ... They failed to express 
moral qualities and the moods of the 
soul ... and showed a certain pro- 
pensity to observe and to copy the 
less genteel aspects of Nature, such 
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thew Smith at the Tate Gallery re- 
minds one of the very considerable 
achievements of a kind of English 
taste, which, drawing strength from 
France, manages to grow vigorously, 
freely and independently of French 
greatness. Matthew Smith, one of the 
most important English painters, 
goes back to Wilson Steer and other 
excellent minor masters. 

But among the younger men, there 
seems little energy which is not ad- 
venturous, and English painting 
seems today to be developing more 
seriously in search of a modern Eng- 
lish tradition than it has done since 
the first World War. Whatever one 
thinks of Sutherland, his exhibition 
at the Biennale showed that he has 
painted enough pictures to be a 
whole school of painting unto him- 
self. Bacon has painted much less, 
but he has a forcefulness which com- 
pensates for quantity in Sutherland. 
The Neo-Romanticism of Piper seems 
to be in decline, and younger paint- 
ers seem almost incapable of produc- 
ing work which does not imitate 
Sutherland or Bacon, though an ex- 
hibition I have just seen of recent 
paintings by Keith Vaughan shows 
great strength in a young artist who 
has developed Cézanne's manner of 
painting the nude. All the same, at 
present painting and music are the 
most alive arts in England. 
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as animals of disagreeable aspect." 

It can be said that a new broad- 
ening of understanding, already on 
its way when Couto spoke so flatly 
in the negative, was a fruit of Ro- 
manticism. The accepted love of 
ruins, especially if bathed in moon- 
light, could not but influence ex- 
plorers. Men nurtured on graveyard 
elegies and troubadour clocks were 
naturally awed by the Gothic sil- 
houettes of Mayan ruins seen against 
a Yucatecan full-moon. Exoticism, a 
love of the far-flung in space and in 
time, was another factor. It had 
thrived early on news of Napoleon's 
Egyptian campaign, with Mamelukes 
artfully vignetted between sphinxes 
and pyramids. Travelers such as 
Catherwood could hardly miss the 
parallel between the American pyra- 
mids and the African ones, and In- 
dians could do for Arabs. Waldeck. 
fearless explorer, doctored subcon- 
sciously his reports to fit the fash- 
ion: he saw and sketched a Mayan 
mural relief of an owl in flight as 
if it were a winged scarab, then a 
popular Egyptian motif. Last of the 
romantics, Dr. Le Plongeon, in the 
1870's, was to go Waldeck one better 
with his theory concerning Queen 
Moo. Born eight thousand years ago, 
this Mayan princess, of whom the 
good doctor spoke with familiarity, 
fell in love with a pre-Dynastic Egyp- 
tian prince and followed him to his 
native country with, for her dowry, 
the Mayan culture that gave rise to 
the Egyptian one. 

Despite such romanticized ap- 


praisals, there remained throughout 


the nineteenth century the stark 
stumbling block of style. The few 
norms used to estimate art remained 
all too close to nature: the classic 
norm upheld a well-proportioned, 
healthy human body as its ideal; the 
Renaissance norm, somewhat hesi- 
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tantly, stuck a smile by Leonardo 
on a Virgin by Raphael; at the end 
of the century, the most current was 
the. phetographic norm, patterned 
after the styleless style of the painter 
then corsidered as the greatest living 
master, Ernest Meissonier. What 
small packings there were in pre- 
Hispanic art when looked at from 
these peints of view were tested by 
Dr. Gamio, the Mexican archaeol- 
ogist. He gave to cultured laymen a 
heap of archaeological specimens to 
sort, asking them to single out what 
they considered to be artistic objects. 
Though the test was taken individ- 
ually, nə man knowing what the next 
one would do, the results pretty 
much agreed. Gamio noticed how the 
objects rejected as non-artistic were 
unfamiliar to his friends, that is had 
no para lel in European culture. The 
favorite among art objects was a 
realist head of a knight, its martial 
profile seen between the open prongs 
of a besked helmet. It looked a twin 
to the head of Alexander in the guise 
of Hercules, its profile seen inside 
the jaws of a lion pelt—a Greek 
medal that is a standard illustration 
in college textbooks. 

I myself experienced the impact 
of what I have called the Renaissance 
norm when at work with Dr. Grace 
Morley in the ruins of the Temple 
of the Warriors in Chichen-Itza. At 
the back of the inner chamber on 
top of -he pyramid were found sev- 
enteen stone atlantean columns that 
once supported the slab of the main 
altar. Cut of these seventeen pieces, 
all related in craft and style, we at 
once p:cked one as a masterpiece, 
neglectng the other sixteen. We 
called the elect the “Mona Lisa of 
Chichea-Itza”; it was photographed 
and published, and became mildly 
famous. Years after, reflecting on the 
choice, I realized that our “Mona 
Lisa" was the only one of these statu- 
ettes whose lips curled upwards! 

A slackening of naturalistic taboos 
coincides with the advent of Cubism, 
that toek as its slogan Cézanne's dic- 
tum: “Treat nature by the cylinder, 
the sphere, the cone." The new ideal 
widened immeasurably the scope of 
appreciation of pre-Hispanic speci- 
mens. Minus its romantic moonlight, 
the pyramid could still thrill as 
Cézanne’s cone. The lack of natural- 
ism in pre-Hispanic objects, that had 
proved a block to the devotee of 
Meissonier, had positive value for 
the lover of Braque and Picasso. In 
Mexice City, the Museum of Ar- 
chaeolegy became, without transition, 
both e Louvre and a Museum of 
Modera Art. Aztec theogonic sculp- 
tures, great serpent heads, blood 
basins, sacrificial and calendar stones, 
seemed suddenly the imposing pre- 
forms of the purist trend that had 
just swept from pictures all the boot- 
blacks shooting crap, the cardinals 
eating lobster, the naked women, 
that had passed for art only a gen- 
eration before. 

However, so completely were the 
tables turned that there now was an 
uneasy feeling that the pre-Hispanic 
artist still stood ahead of those of 
the Sehool of Paris in the uncom- 
promisingness of his means. The flat 
colors of the illuminated Aztec manu- 
scripts, with raw hues paired in re- 
fined «iscords, could pass as the goal 
towares which the Matisse of Music 
and Pance took his first hesitant 


steps. The anatomies that Léger put 
together as if with ruler and compass 
were doubtless veering away from 
Bouguereau, but still had far to go 
on their semi-mechanical legs to 
equal the frightfully abstract coun- 
tenance of a Tlaloc or of a Tzonte- 
moc. Just emerged out of Paris and 
of Cubism, Diego Rivera could say 
in 1921: “The search that European 
artists further with such intensity 
ends here in Mexico, in the abundant 
realization of our national art. I 
could tell you much concerning the 
progress to be made by a painter, 
a sculptor, an artist, if he observes, 
analyzes, studies, Mayan, Aztec or 
Toltec art, none of which falls short 
of any other art, in my opinion.” 
The Cubists, better to appreciate 
what they called the pure plastic 
forms of Amerindian sculpture, con- 
centrated on its physical aspect only, 
an artful conglomeration of cubes, 
cylinders, cones and spheres, wholly 
disdainful of make-believe. It was in 
a way disingenuous to deal thus in 
terms of style with the fruits of a 
culture that had no name in its 
tongue for the "fine art” artist and no 
concept of art for art’s sake. The 
next step—to take into consideration 
this essential truth—came again as 
the backwash of strong currents un- 
leashed from a far-off milieu: react- 
ing against a period in which sub- 
ject matter in art was slighted as 
literary, and emotion skirted around 
as old-fashioned, Surrealism read- 
mitted factors that the Cubists had 
shunned as obsolete: symbols of life, 
love and death, inspiration, magic. 
Surrealism helped the informed critic 
to investigate in turn the passions, 
sadism or ecstasy, intimately woven 
in the “Cubist” body of pre-Hispanic 
masterpieces. Successive interpreta- 
tions of a single object can illustrate 
the change. To the Cubist, the head 
of Xipe [p. 33] was beautiful for 
purely plastic reasons: the ovalized 
spherical segment of the mask, a 
positive form, was answered by the 
negative space of the O of the open 
mouth; it was truly as pure a sculp- 
ture as the best Brancusi. Surrealism 
helped one remember also how these 
lovely circular rhythms were mys- 
teriously built around a less delicate 
event: the flaying alive of a God- 
impersonating victim, and the priest 
clothing himself in the warm and 
dripping hide. Out of old folios came 
facts trustfully collected by the mis- 
sionaries concerning the incests and 
bestiality, the massacres, mutilations 
and planetary suicides related of the 
Indian theogonies. Thus, in 1945, 
Leo Katz could give us a renewed 
estimate of Coatlicue: “Vitzilopuch- 
tlis first act after birth is the de- 
struction of his many older brothers, 
the stars, and of his plotting sister, 
Coyolxauhqui, the moon, all blotted 
out by the rising sun. From the point 
of view of the subconscious, we have 
a very interesting analysis of Vitzilo- 
puchtli's Oedipus complex in protect- 
ing his mother, and the Electra com- 
plex of the daughter Coyolxauhqui 
against her. It is a perfect Freudian 
background for the Surrealist power 
of this symbolic image with its 
skulls, its serpents, its cut-off hands 
and cut-out hearts, so strongly rem- 
iniscent of early Surrealist films." 
Thus we come back today to our 
point of departure in time, with a 
passable understanding of both the 
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form and content of pre-Hispanic 
art. A familiarity with modern art 
has truly increased our potential 
familiarity with Amerindian art. Per- 
haps, after all, when the missionaries 
of Colonial times took fright at sens- 


Lorenzo Lotto continued from 


tioned. Although one of the first of 
Lotto's known pictures is usually 
interpreted as a mythological sub- 
ject, a Danaé, it is treated far more 
ascetically than was the penitent 
Magdalen by Italian painters of a 
generation or two later. She illus- 
trates indeed a tendency in the 
Renaissance exactly opposed to the 
one that is usually pointed out: in- 
stead of paganizing Christianity, 
Lotto Christianizes paganism. Noth- 
ing could be less premeditated than 
this little picture, in which the 
childlike Danaé sits, fully clothed, 
in a wooded landscape. Sincerity 
and naiveté are its distinguishing 
oof s 
qualities as indeed of all of Lotto’s 
early pictures. Yet that we note such 
qualities as sincerity and naïveté 
at all, proves that the painter has 
already passed beyond the stage in 
which impersonal feelings and be- 
liefs find unconscious expression. 


In 1513 Lotto was called to Ber- 
gamo, where off and on he remained 
for twelve years. When he went 
there he was thirty-three years old, 
and complete master of his craft. 
He was in the full vigor of manhood 
and entering upon the happiest pe- 
riod of his career. His pictures at 
this time, particularly those still 
preserved at Bergamo, have an 
exuberance, a buoyancy and rush of 
life which finds utterance in quick 
movements, in an impatience of 
architectonic restraint, in bold fore- 
shortenings and in brilliant joyous 
coloring. There is but one other 
Italian artist whose paintings could 
be described in the same words, and 


Lotto's psychological realism gives 
dramatic tension to St. Lucy Before 
the Judge, ca. 1531, a panel in his St. 
Lucy altarpiece (Pincoteca, Jesi). 


ing the energy dormant in Aztec 
sculptures, and retaliated by phys- 
ically maiming them, they paid the 
fullest homage possible to this art, 
never intended by its makers for 
Platonic appreciation. 
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that is Correggio. Between Lotto’s 
Bergamask pictures and Correggio’s 
mature works, the likeness is indeed 
startling. As it is next to impossible 
to establish any actual connection 
between them, this likeness may be 
taken as one of the best instances 
to prove the inevitability of expres- 
sion. Painters of the same tempera- 
ment, living at the same time and 
in the same country, are bound to 
express themselves in nearly the 
same way—not only to create the 
same ideals, but to have the same 
preferences for certain attitudes, 
for certain colors and for certain 
effects of light. Yet Lotto, even in 
these Bergamask works, differs from 
Correggio by the whole of his psy- 
chological bent. Correggio is never 
psychological: he is too ecstatic, 
too rapturous. A sensation, or a 
feeling, comes over him with the 
rush of a tidal wave, sweeping away 
every trace of conscious personality. 
He is as tremulously sensitive as 
Lotto, but his sensitiveness is 
naively sensuous, while Lotto, as 
has been said, reserves his most 
exquisite sensitiveness for states of 
the human soul. 

In these years Lotto felt that im- 
mense joy in life, that exaltation of 
man realizing the beauty of the 
world and the extent of his own 
capacity, which found perfect ex- 
pression in Titian’s Assunta and in 
Correggio’s Parma Assumption. Lot- 
to’s expression is less complete than 
either Correggio’s or Titian’s, for in 
him there is ever the element of 
self-consciousness, of reflection, re- 
duced for a brief while within the 
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narrowest limits, yet never entirely 
absent. The altarpieces at S. Bar- 
tolommeo, at Santo Spirito, at S. Ber- 
nardine, the larger intarsias at Sta. 
Maria Maggiore in Bergamo, and 
the frescoes of the Chapel at Tres- 
core are full of this Renaissance 
intoxication, sobered down before it 
grows dionysiac by a correcting 
touch of self-consciousness. They 
have beauty, they have romance, 
they have quickness of life and a 
joy in light as if sunshine were the 
highest good; but the beauty is of 
an extremely personal ideal, too 
strange, too expressive to be uni- 
versally accepted; the romance is 
too delicate, the quickness of life 
too subtle and the joy in light too 
dainty not to betray an artist vividly 
conscieus of it all, as he lives and 
creates. 

This consciousness is at the very 
opposite pole from ordinary self-con- 
sciousness. It is in no way con- 
nected with social ambitions or un- 
attainable ideals. Its whole result, 
so far as beauty is concerned, is to 
make the artist linger more over his 
work, with a more intimate delight. 
Lotto has too keen a joy in his art 
to treat any detail, even the small- 
est, as a matter of indifference or 
convention. His landscapes never 
sink te mere backgrounds, but har- 
monize with the themes of his pic- 
tures like musical accompaniments, 
showimg that he was well aware of 
the effect scenery and light produce 
upon the emotions. In one of his 
early works, the Louvre St. Jerome, 
the landscape has a hush and re- 
tirement as if it had sprung up in 
answer to the studious hermit long- 
ing fer solitude. The marvelous 
panorama of land and sea in the 
Carmine altarpiece of 1529 [see p. 
22], stirs the soul with cosmic emo- 
tion. Far from treating the hands 
as a mere appendage, he makes 
them as expressive, as eloquent as 
the face itself, and in some of his 
pictures, for example in the As- 
sumption at Celana, the hands are 
as vital an element in the compo- 
sition as in Leonardo’s Last Sup- 
per. Even in decoration Lotto 
entirely casts loose from architec- 
tural conventions, letting himself be 
swayed by his personal feeling only 
for what is tasteful. He displays a 
sense, almost Japanese, for effects 
to be obtained from a few sprays 
of leaves and flowers, arranged, as 
it were, accidentally—or jointed 
loosely with a ribbon, so as to form 
a frame—for scattered rose-petals 
or trees blown by the wind on a 
cliff. 

The Madonnas of Botticelli, if 
if we may trust Walter Pater, are so 
wholly out of sympathy with the 
Christ Child they bear in their arms, 
that they feel Him “like an intoler- 
able honor" thrust upon them. The 
exact contrary is the truth about 
Lottos Madonnas. They seem to 
realize to the full what new life the 
Child brings, and they do not hum- 
bly treasure the secret in their 
hearts, but long rather to enlighten 
the world and to fill it with the new 
hope and the new joy. 

A strictly Christian or religious 
strain is, despite these Madonnas, 
less common in Lotto’s Bergamask 
years than earlier or later. Religion 
being with him rather a need for 
suppert and consolation than the ob- 


ject of artistic striving, it plays a 
less important part when the tide of 
life is highest in him. But the psy- 
chological interest—the essential ele- 
ment of his genius—is never absent, 
never wholly pushed out of sight 
by the most joyous of feeling. In 
these Bergamask pictures, and in- 
deed in all his sacred subjects, his 
psychology finds employment in in- 
terpretation. He seems never to have 
painted without asking himself what 
effect a given situation must have on 
a given character. Thus it is rare to 
find in any one of his canvases two 
faces which wear the same expres- 
sion, which view an event in pre- 
cisely the same way, which receive 
a message with the same degree of 
attention. 

To illustrate the point, let us 
compare such a well-known work as 
Titian's Presentation of the Virgin 
in Venice or the Ecce Homo at 
Vienna, with one of Lotto's more im- 
portant compositions, the scene in 
the Piazza in the Trescore frescoes, 
or the Crucifixion of 1531 at Monte 
S. Giusto. We find in both Titian's 
pictures differences of type, class 
and station, but we perceive at the 
same time that the event produces 
nearly the same mental and emo- 
tional effect on all the bystanders. 
Lotto, on the contrary, makes each 
class and condition view the occur- 
rence with varying degrees of sym- 
pathy, antipathy, interest or indiffer- 
ence. He goes further: each person 
in the different groups is a distinct 
individual, with individual feelings, 
largely dependent upon his state 
and condition, but not entirely lim- 
ited by them. 

Both Titian and Lotto are dra- 
matic. Titian attains his dramatic 
effect by a total subordination of 
individuality to the strict purpose of 
a severe architectonic whole. The 
bystanders are mere reflectors of the 
emotion which it is the purpose of 
the artist their presence should 
heighten: their personality is of no 
consequence. Lotto, on the other 
hand, attains his dramatic effect in 
the very opposite way. He makes us 
realize the full import of the event 
by the different feelings it inspires 
in people of different kinds. He does 
this, of course, because his real in- 
terest is psychological, while Titian’s 
method follows with equal conse- 
quence from the epic nature of his 
genius. The psychological talent as 
inevitably adcpts a treatment allow- 
ing great diversity of character and 
incident, as the epic spirit tends to 
eradicate every trace of what is not 
typical and strictly to the purpose. 
The study of character being the real 
aim of the psychological artist, and 
not the ethical situation or problem, 
he reverses the procedure of the 
epic artist and makes the situation 
or problem an excuse for the study 
of character. Individuality, which 
the epic treatment subordinates al- 
most to extinction, receives an im- 
portance which makes it seem nearly 
independent of the general plan. 
What makes both Titian and Lotto 
in their different methods equally 
dramatic is their power of vivid rep- 
resentation. In the one case, the 
subject is the event itself, in the 
other, the emotion roused by the 
event—not the emotion of a chorus, 
which is perhaps as strongly brought 
out in the epic treatment, but the 


emotion as felt by distinct individ- 
uals. 

Lotto left Bergamo in 1525, when 
he was forty-five years old. In the 
next ten years he painted some of 
his best works—works retaining 
much of the health and blitheness of 
spirit of his Bergamask time, but of 
larger scope and deeper feeling. 
The Carmine altarpiece at Venice 
and the Monte S. Giusto Crucifixion 
—both have a breadth and sweep, 
a suggestiveness of large emotions, 
which remind us, though we are in 
Italy, that Luther was already 
preaching and that the great chorals 
of the Reformation were beginning 
to be heard. Lotto's humanity grows 
deeper and even more refined, as we 
see in the Annunciation and Visita- 
tion at Jesi. To give any idea of 
these at all, they must be contrasted 
with other treatments of the same 
subject. Mediaeval Christianity, re- 
membering only the Ecce Ancilla 
Dei, represented the Madonna in 
the Annunciation as the hand- 
maiden, so meek and characterless 
that it is impossible to imagine her 
bursting forth in the Magnificat, 
that song of rejoicing as exultant 
as Miriam’s. The fifteenth century 
continued this tradition, in spite of 
the innovation of the great sculptor 
Donatello. In the early years of the 
sixteenth century, during the brief 
period of triumphant paganism, the 
Annunciation also was paganized, 
and thus we find it in both of 
Titian’s earliest versions, one in 
Treviso and one in the Scuola di 
S. Rocco. We have nothing to indi- 
cate how Lotto may have dealt with 
the theme in his youth, but in the 
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Jesi pictures his treatment shows 
that he had dwelt long and lovingly 
upon Luke’s Gospel, and had lived 
himself into its strong, joyous spirit, 
which he interprets with the deep 
insight of his nature. The Visitation 
shows even more clearly than the 
Annunciation Lotto’s evangelical fa- 
miliarity with the Bible and per- 
sonal rendering. The same may be 
said of his treatment of another sub- 
ject that seems to have been, per- 
haps because of its deep humanity, 
a favorite one just at this time, 
Christ and the Adulteress, which is 
as full of charity as the Gospel itself. 
Indeed, one of the points distin- 
guishing Lotto from early painters, 
and even from his contemporaries, 
is that he drew his inspiration as 
directly from the Scriptures as if he 
were a militant Lutheran, whereas 
other painters were content with the 
semi-mythological form given to 
Biblical episodes by centuries of 
popular tradition. The likeness be- 
tween Lotto and the Italian reform- 
ers is nowhere else so striking as in 
a work painted at the moment when 
hope was strongest among all who 
longed for a purified and humanized 
Church—a work executed in 1539, 
two years before the fatal confer- 
ence of Ratisbon. Each of the epi- 
sodes in the fifteen small tondos of 
the Cingoli altarpiece [see p. 23] is 
treated by Lotto with a depth of 
conviction, with a sublimity of con- 
ception, with an earnestness of 
piety, with an eloquence of appeal, 
which have a kindling power, such 
as the early Protestant preachers 
are reported to have had over those 
who heard them. We have here the 
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expression of a noble and inspired 
soul, endeavoring to reconcile itself 
with eternity with the only means 
within its reach: the symbols and 
allegories of Christianity. This great 
expansion of soul, let it be under- 
stood, by no means dulls Lotto’s 
sense of beauty. The Magdalen in 
the Cingoli alcarpiece is one of the 
most bewitchingly beautiful women 
ever painted and the motif, so poeti- 
cal, so gay, so carefree, as the putti 
scattering rose-petals over the kneel- 
ing saint, exsts perhaps nowhere 
else in Italian painting. 


Apart from kis pictures, the only 
glimpses we get into Lotto’s person- 
ality are in an account-book he kept 
from 1538 to 1554 and in a will he 
made at Veniee in 1546, and these 
but confirm tke idea of his charac- 
ter which we deduced from his 
painting. 

At the time he made this will he 
was sixty-six years old and had just 
returned from an absence of three 
years in Treviso, where he made the 
experiment of living with friends. 
He had hoped to find among them 
that attention and sympathy for 
which he felt a great ‘longing, see- 
ing, as he himself relates, that “I 
was advanced in years, without loy- 
ing care of any sort and of a 
troubled mind.” He was induced by 
a friend, a Trevisan goldsmith, 
Antonio Carpan, to become the 
guest of a cemmon acquaintance, 
Zuane (Giovanni) del Saon. 
Zuane's son, Lotto hoped, “would 
be benefited by me in the art and 
science of painting, for my friend 
greatly delighted in it; and it was 


SURE, I use Richmond Permanent Artists 
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very dear to him to have me in 
his house, not only to him, but to 
his entire family, by whom I was 
respected and honored. Nor would 
he have me spend anything or pay 
a farthing, but remain always with 
him. And thus I was persuaded 
to enter into such fellowship, unit- 
ed in Jesus Christ; with the firm 
intention, however, of repaying so 
much courtesy and Christian kind- 
ness, So I went there. Then they 
besought me to be pleased to 
assure them that in case of my 
death, he [their son, who was to 
be Lotto’s heir] should not be 
molested or annoyed in any way 
by my relatives. Thereupon I most 
wilingly set my signature to a 
declaration that in case of my death 
no relative of mine was empowered 
to ask for an account of any goods 
left over by me." This declaration 
in writing was read to Gossip Saon 
and to the common friend, Antonio 
Carpan, in the presence of witnesses 
and was authenticated by a notary 
in whose hands it was left. Gossip 
Saon, on his side, made a declara- 
tion in writing that it was “for the 
greatest delight of himself and his 
family that Lotto stayed in his 
house, and that no payment should 
ever be asked of him." But no 
sooner was this compact known in 
Treviso, than “respectable people,” 
Lotto says, “turned a cold shoulder 
to me, saying that I had become a 
child's nurse, eating away under the 
roof of another without earning my 
salt.” Lotto could not endure this, 
and so he drew up another agree- 
ment, in which Saon had to fix a 
sum to be paid him annually for 
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board and lodging—this also meet- 
ing with the confessor’s approval. 
But after three years, “for diverse 
reasons," Lotto writes, “I found it 
necessary to get up and go away 
from Treviso, chiefly because I did 
not earn enough by my art for my 
own support." 

The will, from which this strange 
and pathetic bit of autobiography 
has been taken, makes it clear that 
Lotte had no close family ties, al- 
though his account-book proves that 
in 1540 he was living with a nephew. 
Amoag his scanty possessions were 
a nvmber of antique and modern 
gems, of which he speaks lovingly, 
because they were engraved with 
mystc symbols for the spirit to 
brood upon. The cartoons for the 
Bergamo intarsias were still in his 
hands and he left them as a dower 
for two girls, “of quiet nature, 
healthy in mind and body and like- 
ly to make thrifty housekeepers," 
on their marriage to “two well-rec- 
ommended young men, starting out 
in fhe art of painting, likely to 
appreciate the cartoons, and to turn 
them to good account." 


That he considered Venice his 
home is proved by the book of ac- 
counts and by his will; while Are- 
tino’s letter shows what his place 
was among Venetian artists and 
friends. And nevertheless, either 
because this company was not con- 
genial to Lotto, or because his 
*inquieta mente" made him restless 
in Venice, we soon afterwards find 
him at Loreto. There, in 1554, he 
made over himself and all his goods 
to tne Holy House. There can be 
no coubt that he knew Loreto from 
earlier years, for works by him of 
varieus dates are found there, and 
it is not surprising that a man of 
his temperament should have sought 
the solitude and the inspiring 
beauty of this serene retreat, in 
preference to the society of Titian, 
Aretino and Sansovino. Of the 
sympathetic, fervently religious peo- 
ple who crowded Venice fifteen 
years earlier, few probably were 
left. considering with what a rush 
the Catholic reaction set in and 
continued after 1541. 


Lonz familiarity with the work of 
an artist often ends by creating 
a visual image which rises invari- 
ably before the mind at the men- 
tion of his name. This image is 
the result of a slow process of 
selection and combination: certain 
qualities of expression, certain 
types of face, certain attitudes, a 
given scheme of color, a prejudice 
for certain effects of light, recur at 
the thought of the artist with ever 
greater persistency. At last, by 
the elimination of all accidental 
elements, the connection between 
the artist and a perfectly individual- 
ized face and expression becomes 
fixed. This face is, at the bottom, 
notiing else than a sort of com- 
posite mental photograph of the 
impressions received from the art- 
ist’s works. It happens sometimes 
tha- among these works one figure 
or face occurs which answers to 
thi- composite mental photograph, 
anc the natural looseness of the 
mind leads it to regard the image, 


-in some vague way, as the portrait 


of zhe painter himself. It is curious 


that the figure among Lotto's works 
which answers to this description 
should be st Loreto, and it is a 
stranger coincidence still that it 
should represent St. Roch, the rest- 
less and compassionate wanderer, 
whom Lotto, it is hardly fantastic 
to imagine, may have looked upon 
as his special patron. The St. Roch, 
although he has a certain resem- . 
blance to the print given by Ridolfy¢ 
as Lotto's portrait, can scarcely be 

an actual likeness of the painter 

by himself, for it represents a man 

of about forty and Lotto must have 

been over fifty when he painted it; 

yet it has the refinement, unworldli- 

ness and wistful unrest which were 

at the foundation of his nature. 

Age crept upon him very fast 
in these last quiet years. His voice 
almost entirely failed him and it 
is not hard :o imagine that most of 
his time was taken up with his 
devotions. He did not wholly give 
up painting, but among the few 
works produced during the last 
years of his life, only two deserve 
comment here. These, however, are 
of surpassing interest. They show 
that their painter was to the last 
a psychologist, and indicate great 
familiarity with the Scriptures and 
an intensly personal way of taking 
religion. In technique also they 
sum up all the tendencies of his 
career, particularly in its later 
phases. In these pictures he pro- 
duces with few strokes and with 
one or two colors effects of tone 
approaching greyish monochromes 
that vividly call to mind Velasquez 
and the greatest nineteenth-century 
French  painters.  Titian himself 
painted in this fashion during the 
last twenty years of his life. But 
even ‘Titian, with all his fame, 
could not make it acceptable. 

The first, the Sacrifice of Melchise- 
dech, is a deeply poetical scene, such 
as the subject would naturally sug- 
gest to an imaginative mind. Melchi 
sedech is an old man who throws up 
his hand to heaven with a rapt look 
of piety and devotion rising from the 
very springs of life. Lotto here be- 
trays an insight into the psychology 
of old age, which becomes even more 
penetrating and subtle in the Pre- 
sentation in the Temple, in which re- 
ligious awe and profound interpre- 
tation rise to a higher pitch than 
ever before. To the end Lotto remains 
a psychologist, using psychology not 
for its own sake, but as an instrument 
with which to give a finer interpreta- 
tion of character than was given by 
any of his contemporaries; as à 
means of drawing closer to people, 
and of looking deeper down into their 
natures; as a guiding power for the 
re-creation in painting of the most 
symbolic events of sacred story. 
These, as we have seen, he interprets 
with earnest piety and profound sin- 
cerity at a time when Titian was pro- 
ducing Jesuitical pictures which met 
with the exact approval of his Span- 
ish patrons, and when even Tintoret- 
to was mingling with all his sublimi 
inspiration a strong dose of apolo- 
getic sophistry. Where Tintoretto 
sought to explain and Titian to com- 
ply, Lotto sought only to interpret 
the beliefs which had colored and 
permeated his entire personality. 

Lorenzo Lotto was then a psychol- 
ogical painter in an age which ended 
by esteeming little but force and 
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and the only solution that this 
er has doubts about is the 
ity of some of his greens, as in 

he oil Along the Seine, 
the house in the oil 
'h was painted from 
ratercolor, The Inner 
Grancamp. In the sketch 
| th re. ius green. $350-81, 600. F.P. 


A tist’s “choice [Serigraph; to Nov. 
: 9}. is a collection selected by the 
artists themselves., Mary van Blar- 
com, who died recently, is repre- 
.  sented by The Beast, an excellent 
¿< serigraph selected by her husband. 

 lt.shows most clearly the possibili- 
ties of this technique and the ex- 
tent to which it can be developed 
in the hands of such a resourceful 
tist. Robert Kiley’s work is ex- 
ely good, as well as Blackburn's 
Slumber -and Marion Huse's The 
| Park.. Other artists are not so well 
] presented and a certain facility and 
lack of content betrays itself through- 
D out the show. Prices unquoted. mc. 



















John W. McCoy [Babcock] was a 
pupil of N. C. Wyeth, and later his 
assistant, and therefore it is natural 

. that his style resembles that of his 

— younger brother-in-law, Andrew Wy- 
eth. In most of these watercolors the 






Mary. van Blarcom’s serigraph, The Beast 
n "Artist's choice” 
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and a more delicate s sense. S uf person- a 


ality than were common in the camps 
of Charles the Fifth or the court of 
Philip the Second. 

For us Lotto's value is of a different 
sort. Even if modern art were not 
educating us, as it is, to appreciate 
the technical merit of work like his, 
nevertheless, in any age personality 
molding a work of art into a veritable 
semblance of itself is so rare a phe- 
nomenon that we cannot afford to 
neglect it. Least of all should we 
pass it by, when that personality 
happens to be, as Lotto's was, of the 
type towards which Europe has 
moved during the last three centuries 
with such a rapidity that nowadays 
there probably are a hundred people 
like Lotto for one who resembled him 
in his own lifetime. His spirit is 
more like our own than is, perhaps, 
that of any other Italian painter of 
his time, and it has all the appeal and 
fascination of a kindred soul in an- 
other age. 
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subject is Maine. There is also a 
reminiscence of Winslow Homer. He 
has Homer's black and blue-green. 
But Homer was broad and bold while 
McCoy is careful and tender. The 
care pays off. If he seems fussy at 
first, the structure simplifies if you 
look a while, and the darks remain 
luminous and full of spatial events, 
and the few small spots of brightness 
get to count for very much. He likes 
the mystery (almost Andrew Wyeth's 
specialty) which is caused by the 
absence of people. But in contrast to 
Wyeth, he sees mystery also in the 
presence of people. Lew Robinson is 
not a "character" but a man, who 
gives an inner life to the crisp wood- 
en New England architecture and the 
foggy weather. $150-$350. F.P. 


Karl Fortess [Ganso] had his third 
one man show of Romantic-Realist 
landscapes and included, for the 
first time, a large figure group. Less 
incisive than Hopper's, these are in 
the same tradition: broad, flat vistas 
into moody atmospheres peopled by 
solitary trees, walls or hills. A large 
landscape, Green and Pleasant, is 
more verdant and less emotive, The 
essential academism of his approach 
is apparent here, where he relies 
completely on formal spirals, curves 
and juxtaposed tans and greens to 
create depth. But the movements 
are so expected and properly linked 
that, though the design is sound and 
comfortable, it lacks the interest of 
suspense or complexity. But Fortess is 
an imaginative colorist, and since 
the main impact of this kind of 
painting is in the quality of atmos- 
pheres, most of the pictures succeed 
in their aim. Prices unquoted.  E.C.M. 


Frederick Serger (Heller; Nov. 9- 
211, Czech-born painter who has his 
fifth show in New York, is hard to 
pigeon-hole: he is an Expressionist, 
perhaps, whose work is somewhere 
between the Fauves and the Cubists. 
The light of his surroundings seems 
to affect him deeply, he does not take 
his own light around with him. His 
typical pictures, also his best, com- 
bine extreme awareness of formal 
structure with romantic and lyric 
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fantasy. The Balcony is one of these: 
in this quiet drama the objects have 
each an important role, not merely 
as pictorial elements, but as icon- 
ography: the huge vase of flowers, the 
back of the woman, the table, the 
rolled umbrella and the expanse of 
grey air outside are like a movie in 
which quite humble objects are un- 
expectedly beatified due to a narrow- 
ing »f the plot and the concentration 
of the camera. The Red House, poised 
in expectation between green sky, the 
sea and the rising road behind it, 
has a mystery and haunting quality, 
like something remembered from a 
dream and then seen in life. It cannot 
be explained merely by analyzing it 
in terms of color and structure. It 
has something to do with the spirit 
of tne artist. There are also other 
distmctive works in this show, as 
well as some which simply do not 
measure up to Serger at his best. 
$30C-$600. L.C. 


Bar^ara Forst [Hansa; Nov. 10-23] 
studied with Hofmann and shows, for 
the frst time, abstract oils and pas- 
tels. The oils are much better and 
more substantial than the pastels. 
There is a long scroll, which for the 
purposes of exhibition is unrolled 
but that is meant to be seen like Jap- 
anese scrolls, a part at a time. It 
reacs from left to right, and seems 
to go from indoors to outdoors and 
from winter to fall. She paints like 
a colorist, not like a draftsman: what 
couats is the inside quality of her 
pebole-shaped areas, not the edges. 
The color has weight and luminosity. 


$15$275. F.P. 


“Tke golden age" [Scalamandré; 
to Dec. 31] of English eighteenth- 
century textiles is a splendid show 
of silks, cottons and linen chintzes 
frora this popular period. It was the 
century when Lord Chesterfield wrote 
rules of etiquette for a Continental 
leisure class; when wealthy travelers 
brought home furbelows and decor- 
ating inspirations from Paris. Queen 
Anre's taste arbitrator, Marot, was 
a Huguenot who introduced contem- 
porary French notes into the English 
maror-house. This was also the cen- 
tury when Chippendale, Adam, 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton developed 
them famous styles, which have so 
influenced American decorators. An 
amtsing interval was given to the 
Gotnic revival initiated by Horace 
Walpole, who ordered fabrics for 
Strewberry Hill derived from early 
fifteenth-century Florentine patterns. 
As style led into style during this 
fertle period, the fabrics employ 
Nec-Classic, Baroque, Chinese and 
other motifs. Most of the fabrics here 
shown are scrupulously faithful re- 
productions of originals which re- 
maia only in fragile remnants, One 
incengruous but magnificent exam- 
ple of Scalamandré copy-technique 
is a printed fabric after an Elizabeth- 
an wallpaper, showing in enormous 
blaek and white patterns the five- 
petaled Tudor rose and the Order of 
the Garter. Prices unquoted. E.C.M. 


Walter Kamys [Levitt; to Nov. 7], 
pairter and teacher in Massachu- 
setts and winner of a Prix de Rome, 
has his first New York showing of 
oils and watercolors. With the city 
as theme for all of the pictures, a 
kind of vertical and horizontal inter- 


play of lines and strokes that vague- 
ly suggest an aerial view of streets 
(though the pictures are abstract) 
makes for an energetic eye exercise. 
One of the most effective, painted in 
browns, Taos, Indian Pueblo, is 
selective and restful. $75-$500. R.G. 


Josef Scharl [St. Etienne; Nov. 4- 
28], well-known Bavarian Expres- 
sionist whose anti-militaristic pi 
ings made it necessary for him to 

leave Nazi Germany in 1938 (he has 
since been living in New York), 
shows for the first time in some years 
his oils, drawings and linear crayon 
compositions. Color, which he uses 
with radian! intensity, and rhythms 
which he finds at the core of every 
natural form, are the basic compo- 
nents of his art. His statements re- 
main thoroughly personal for all their 
affinity to felk art (in the rich em- 
broidering ef forms), to Van Gogh 
(in the pigment-loaded strokes that 
draw as they paint) and to Munch 
(in their emotive contour movement). 
Scharl's way of seeing orders chaos 
through imagination and feeling int 
a pictorial language that is at times 
reflective. as in the superb Rainy Day 
at Dinsmoor, whose blueness is a 
composite of every blue, and again 
is a joyous burst of bright color. 
He always speaks directly of the 
positive truths which he has found 
in nature and synthesized with art. 
Prices unquoted. B.H. 


Olga Goitein [Este; to Nov. 14] is 
a Vienna-born sculptor who has 
worked in Holland and Cuba, and 
since 1944 in this country. Her first 
show here consists of works in mar- 
ble, wood and alabaster. Simplified, 
somewhat decorative figures, ani- 
mals and birds are executed in 
smooth, abstracted forms that are 
often highly polished. The refined 
alabaster Catch, a nude torso with 
fish, shows her ability to adapt sub- 
ject to this medium; while th 
Triangular Deity and Lonely Bi: 

with large beak, both in Tennessee 
marble, accent the weight of the 
stone through use of a minimum of 
forms and delicate line. She also is 
adept at catching a likeness, as is 
shown in two sculpture portraits in- 
cluded. $50-$500. R.C. 


Max Band [Jewish Museum; to 
Nov. 30] shows paintings of 1949-53 
of Italy, France and California. 
Trained in Paris, Band is a disciple 
of the school of French easel paint- 
ing which always produces pleasant, 
well-executed if somewhat innocuous 
painting. Place St. Germain-des-Prés 
is a painting one has seen often be- 
fore and Band has done little to 
change one’s previous conceptions. 
Piazza San Marco renders Venice in 
a curious green tone, rather heavy, 
yet at the same time the picture is 
more individualistic, as if the painter 
actually saw Venice in dark greens. 
San Pedro, California adds brighter 
colors, but the composition is con- 
ventional and the artist here appears 

as in his other California paintings dl 
to be seeking to convey the California 
colors, yet has been in some way in- 
terrupted by his visions of the South 
of France. Prices unquoted. B.G. 


Kenneth Evett [Kraushaar; Nov. 9- 


28], a professor of art at Cornell, in 
his third show exhibits drawings il- 
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Jiuauve Ui GITE Ifyuinoi0gy. i hey 
are all done in black ink lines. The 
style might be called modern archa- 
ism, such as Shahn might use for this 
material. He differs from Flaxman, 
who saw the Iliad as existing in a 
golden age. Evett sees the dark side, 
the tragedy, terror and passion of 
the Greek sense of life as it came out 
in the Troad and the Oedipus cycles. 
His ideas of the dramatic are mod- 

a. The sensuality of the virginal 

ntigone is schematic and modern. 


$35-$100. F.P. 


Fritz Janschka [Este; to Nov. 14] 
studied in Vienna and came to this 
country in 1949 where he has since 
taught at Bryn Mawr and Haver- 
ford Colleges. His image is Surreal- 
ist, yet original and dependent on 
an ability to draw with great skill— 
one of his pictures has a double 
image, an abstract, hovering form 
effect from the distance, while at 
close range a design of figures ap- 
pears cleverly interspersed with the 
general mass. Janschka has concen- 
be in this show on his version 

the moods and mysteries of Franz 
Kafka’s writings, having fused 
these with intellectual, as well as 
emotional meaning in a variety of 
mediums. Symbols appear in abun- 
dance in complicated, rhythmical 
designs: man turns into machine, 
the ever-present lamp, the father 


symbol, etc. $100-$400. R.C. 


Oscar de Mejo [Italian Book and 
Craft; to Nov. 2] is Italian-born and 
has been painting for five years, at 
the *command" of a medium. He has 
exhibited in Paris, San Francisco and 
New York. His small tempera paint- 
ings, varnished until they look like 
prints, are stiff and humorous. George 
Washington is triply peeping out 
from the shrubbery; The Sup- 
wer presents a large central figure 
with six men on either side, all in 
usiness suits and conversing in large 

naissance gestures, and surround- 

"I by hurrying waiters and other 
people on the grass, the smallest and 
quickest waiters, mouse-size, in front. 


$$75-$300. F.P. 


Edmund Casarella [Korman; Nov. 
3-21] is a young painter who has been 
m a Fulbright fellowship in Italy 
and has returned with many pictures 
nfluenced by the present Italian 
school. He has painted or drawn in 
jack lines the landscape and the 
‘uins of the cities he has seen, such 
as Pink Ruins, which looks like a 
ather elegant Italian rendering of 
he Colosseum at sunset, or Neapoli- 
an Street Vendor. He also traveled 
0 Greece. These slim, black, elegant- 
y abstracted lines have changed 
omewhat in a more solid picture, 
tugged Balance, and in a degree it 
s more interesting. $75-$250. B.C. 


“lise Asher [Tanager; to Nov. 20], 
self-taught abstractionist who has 
yeen writing and publishing poetry 
ince she was a little girl, sacrifices 
ost of the commonly accepted tools 
painting to the demands of her 
»vate and perhaps not too clearly 
ensed expression. All, in this first 
ne man show, started with an idea 
f landscape in mind. In the first, 
antitled like the rest, it was the move- 
1ents of a tree in spring which were 
wanslated into smoky brown strokes 
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on white canvas with passages of fu- 
gitive grey and yellow, and a faint 
rose rimming forms which are sug- 
gested not by their presence but by 
their absence. After this, her best 
picture, she rises rapidly into the 
air in a balloon. More and more 
everything becomes lighter, airier, 
and, more and more, nothing. Soon 
she is gazing into limitless skies with 
only few scraps of wind-torn cirrus 
for company. Here and there a para- 
bolic accenting looks as though the 
brush had been attached to the pen- 
dulum of a clock. The black, smudged 
shapes recall an earlier interest in 
Surrealism: they seem to get between 
the spectator and the picture. In more 
recent works she begins to skip—here 
and there with small dabs, squiggles 
and flecks of the brush. One of these, 
on yellow paper, is quite lovely in 
color. $150-$700. Ld 


Eight women welders [Sculpture 
Center; to Nov. 20] show figurative 
sculptures in steel. While they have 
in common both method and a gen- 
eral emphasis upon broken silhou- 
ette, these direct metal pieces vary 
in intricacy and mood from Barbara 
Lekberg's triumvirate in Those Who 
Wait (figures that are both theatrical 
and involved) and Louise Kaish’s 
Group of Fishes (with its contrast 
of sheet metal with steel mesh) to 
Ilse Erythropel’s striking reduction 
of a Warrior to an irregular circle 
of bent steel studded with spikes. 
Dorothy Robbins’ equally economi- 
cal structure of four figures curved 
into gothic arches, Family Cathedral, 
and Lin Emery’s whimsical Family 
Group in strip metal are high-points 
of this show, which also includes 
work by Priscilla Patterson, Ruth 
Vosika and Katherine Nash. Prices 
unquoted. B. H. 


Attilio Salemme [Borgenicht], 
Boston painter, widely exhibited and 
collected, has just completed his 
seventh one man show in New York. 
Monumental paintings of geometric 
symbols and patterns in bright, 
clean, flat colors show manikin-like 
figures of an inner world in a kind 
of space construction that reminds 
one of folding screens. The pictures 
are clearly defined and original, but 
at times look pretty and too easily 
done. The Sacrifice, his most am- 
bitious painting, loses something in 
freshness, but gains in intensity 
through the manifold combination 
of intricate squares and triangles 
that are studied and carefully 
thought-out in pattern—the initial 
effect that many of the pictures have 
is here more sustained. Prices un- 
quoted. R.G. 


Herman Maril [Babcock; Nov. 2- 
21] is a well-known Baltimore paint- 
er, with nine prizes to his credit won 
in exhibitions in Baltimore and New 
York. This is his fourth exhibition 
in New York: He uses a broad Cubist- 
derived manner, like that of Karl 
Knaths, as a means of presenting pic- 
torial anecdote. But the broad shapes 
are not always very distinguishable 
from each other, nor is there enough 
characterization to justify the spe- 
cific titles in the treatment of such 
subjects as Before the Act or After 
the Performance (of single circus 
performers). These paintings have a 
blank and canceled look. But in 
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Roegh Water the manner derives 
from the character, and in Fish 
Wharf the manner dominates, so 
tha: the manner and the anecdote 


there do not work against each other. 
$90- $900. F.P. 


Ethel Edwards [Grand Central 
Moderns; Nov. 17-Dec. 5] paints the 
land inhabited by small creatures. A 
title that gives an idea of the whole 
exhibition is Nest in the Grass. The 
grass is straight and woven like a 
pile of jackstraws. She shows depth 
from top to bottom of the picture, 
suca a depth as an insect or bird 
might experience. Swamp tells about 
the strata of water and growth in a 
pond that is gradually filling with 
soil. All this is done as you can total- 
ly imagine it rather than as you see 
it. The paintings have a single dom- 
inant color: a greenish picture, a 
pale orange one, a bronze colored one. 


$15)-$800. F.P. 


Jar Yoors [Hugo; to Nov. 7], 
scu ptor and weaver from Antwerp, 
is aow occupied almost exclusively 
wita the execution of large tapes- 
tries woven on a gigantic, primitive 
loom constructed by himself in his 
New York studio. Color designs in 
bread, flat areas depicting horses, 
figures and romantic subjects, vastly 
simplified in design so that relative- 
ly -ew areas are employed, are first 
pamrited. actual size then worked on 
the loom in brightly dyed wools 
whch he colors himself. Color is 
most effective in Night of Nadara 
ane Fishermen, which depend more 
on design than subject. Some small- 
er tapestries are less effective since 
the medium lends itself more read- 
ily to large-scale work. Included are 


several charcoal drawings of torsos. 
$150-$2,000. R.G. 


Gabor Peterdi [Borgenicht; Nov. 
2-21] is preoccupied with the begin- 
nirgs and endings of things, the birth 
of minutiae and their conflagrant 
end. As such, his paintings are ex- 
plesive, interpretive and flamboyant 
in color. Frequently they tend to- 
wacd the gigantic illustrations of 
civilizations bursting in flames seen 
in popular magazines; again, as in 
Silver Spawning, the coloring and the 
softly moving forms convince one 
that if painting is itself an act of in- 
terpretation, that if through the evo- 
lution of the canvas, thought can 
move and change, then Peterdi has 
correctly stated his theme. His graph- 
ics. however, show him more at ease 
within a medium which can satisfy 
ineirectly through execution; here 
black on white make no demands on 
the artist as a colorist, or as one 
working with the spaces provided by 
a large canvas. Prices unquoted. B.G. 


Sidney Zimmerman [Matrix; to 
Nev. 17], young New York painter, 
worked at the Art Students League 
and has previously exhibited in Mex- 
ice. He is having his first one man 
show here. His paintings organize 
coor to create space and they move 
into depth as well as across surfaces; 
a system of painting away from Cu- 
bism and falling back toward Im- 
pressionism. His earlier Mexican pic- 
tures are painted on gesso in strong, 
deep colors. These are very good and 
lively and one would be satisfied had 
his show not more to offer. He is now 


organizing color in extremely rich 
areas reminiscent of the nineteenth- 
century French, yet the form is not 
arbitrary but entirely sensible to the 
color which poses it. Zimmerman has 
both strength and sensibility, and 
should produce, once he ages within 
his métier, some excellent painting. 
Prices unquoted. B.G. 


Antonio Tapies [Jackson; to No 
14] young Barcelonian who showe 
in the 1952 Carnegie International, 
has his first one man show in New 
York. Thinly painted, nocturnal in 
key, his work is a mixture of rather 
obvious borrowings. From Dali he 
has taken the double image; from 
Miro, the backdrop of space against 
which to suspend a variety of colored 
shapes and jingling ornaments; Klee 
is similarly used; and a convention- 
alizing of trees, as in fourteenth-cen- 
tury Spanish painting. To this he 
has added ideas which appear to he 
his own: figures like shadows pro- 
jected on screens of mist; the faces 
of devils with eyes like electric sA 
bulbs; and spheres. Two portrai 
one of himself, are tightly, academi- 
cally painted and suggest some sort 
of tiresome enigma. $225-$500. r.c. 


E. V. Biel [Weyhe; to Nov. 12], 
Austrian painter who has exhibited 
widely abroad, has his first major 
New York show of paintings in oil 
and watercolor, and brush drawings 
in ink. While the large portraits in 
oil have a certain emotional vitality, 
and his drawings of the nude are 
nicely rhythmical, it is Biel's skill in 
rendering individual character in his 
portrait sketches that gives the show 
its interest. Prices unquoted. B.H. 


Lydia Bush-Brown [Pen and 
Brush], known for her system of 
making silk murals, has just com- 
pleted a showing of a new series, 
along with several experimental 
watercolors and landscapes fro 

Jamaica, Spain, Nantucket, etc. T 

silk murals stand out in interest 
both for technique and for adapta- 
tion of design to a decorative use 
that is effective in this material. Sub- 
jects such as Memory of Syria or 
City of Florence are treated with 
flat, simplified areas of color dyes 
painted against waxed areas that 
serve to separate the hues. The final 
effect is elegant. $15-$700. R.G. 


Lamar Dodd [Grand Central Mod- 
erns; to Nov. 14] exhibits mostly 
landscapes in oil and watercolor an- 
alyzed in oblong shapes like Feining- 





Jan Yoors’ Drawing: 


"vastly simplified" 
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ger or Marin. In paintings of the 
city the oblongs are vertical; in pic- 
tures of the shore they are horizontal. 
When he paints in and about Ston- 
ington, the resemblance to Marin is 
striking. It will be difficult for some 
time for anyone to avoid seeing Ma- 
rin's subject matter in other terms 
than Marin's vision. Dodd's water- 
colors have more charm of texture 

nd color than most of the oils. $300- 
«1,200. F.P. 


American and French contempo- 
raries [Feigl; to Nov. 7] comprises 
work by several contemporary mas- 
ters along with some younger Ameri- 
cans. Kokoschka’s well-known por- 
trait of Masaryk, gouaches and clas- 
sical figures in oil by Vytlacil are 
shown in contrast to the meaty, 
heavily painted Bal and Estarte by 
Yoram and a somber portrait, Lola 
Montez, by De Niro. Prices unquot- 
ed. R.C. 


John Grillo [De Nagy; to Nov. 14], 
'oung Abstract-Expressionist, is hav- 
4g his second one man show this past 
year and his third in New York. The 
demand for geometry combined with 
spontaneity, which in earlier work 
produced arrangements of densely 
packed mosaics, continues in a series 
of paintings in which the small patch- 
es of color nudge each other or over- 
lap, and in others in which the patch- 

es describe whirling and circular 

movements like almost completed 
figure-eights. His most recent work 
stresses an even greater spontaneity 
as gashes of thick color, placed di- 
rectly on the canvas in spurts and 
dashes, contrast with thin clouds of 
vapor which dissolve or spread or 
wander off into dribbling edges. The 
force of the color seems Grillo’s 
strongest card. Although sometimes 
dimmed or chilled (usually from ex- 
cessive working, or too much over- 
painting), in the better works it 
urns into the mind. $100-$500. L.c. 

Elsa Hutzler's [Sculpture Center] 
early sculptures in wood and later 
experimentation with direct metal 
sculpture, seen here in a memorial 

exhibition, revealed the late artist's 

essential concern with a projection of 
human emotions. The mood of the 
carvings was one of withdrawal, as 
though the selfenfolding figures 
were lost in secret thoughts. Some of 
this subdued intensity was forfeited 
to dramatic effect in the unfinished 

Herodias Daughter, in welded steel, 

a medium which the sculptor used 

with ingenuity and skill in Turning 

Worm, Fish and Porcupine to pro- 

duce startling surface effects com- 

bined with an imagery gentle in its 

humor. Prices unquoted. B.H. 


George | Bouche  [Cadby-Birch; 
Nov. 7-Dec. 12] was a French artist 
whose work has not previously been 
seen in this country. He was born 
in 1874 and died in 1941, shortly 
after most of his paintings had been 
dpi by a German bomb. He is 

rare artist in two meanings of 
the word; not much of his work 
survives, and it is of unusual qual- 
ity. The subjects are still-lifes, land- 
scapes and figures, the most ordi- 
nary material, painted in a way and 
with a feeling that makes for great 
simplicity and great depth. This re- 
fers both to the feeling and to the 
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form. The paint is very thick and 
very fluent; the colors and values 
are close and exactly distinct; the 
pinks and greens and browns and 
greys are held together by a greyish 
atmosphere that is luminous and 
never chalky. As an artist Bouche 
is like Carriére without pretension. 
He resembles Segonzac a little, with 
the difference that for Bouche paint- 
ing was truly an additive process, 
as if the depth of feeling were pro- 
portional to the amount of paint 
used. One of the more striking pic- 
tures, of a woman on a sofa, could 
be called “unfinished” only because 
the woman is not dead yet. It also 
illustrates Whistler's idea that a 
masterpiece is such at its inception, 
and is not something that can be 
achieved. Prices unquoted. F.P. 


David Payne [Wildenstein], Mis- 
souri-born New Yorker, has special- 
ized in painting interiors of the 
homes of the well-known for the past 
fifteen years. Twenty-five of these 
records of gracious living were of- 
fered here in an exhibition prepared 
by the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
and sent on its way by the American 
Federation of Arts. Similar works 
have been seen in the pages of House 
and Garden. Prices unquoted. L.C. 


Harold Paris [Galerie Moderne; 
Nov. 14-Dec. 4], who has been 
awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship 
for a project of graphics, Eternal 
Judgement, exhibits a series of pic- 
tures related to this work, but in 
the medium of paint. He has devel- 
oped his own technique of waxes 
and paper rubbings which produce 
the curious effect of an image much 
tinted over, almost nebulous. He has 
a series of faces, Moloch, Agnostic 
and Neutral, strange shapes and dis- 
tortions arranged in his own fantasy 
of the world of the ancients and the 
world of the present. There is irony, 
bitterness and almost a disappoint- 
ment in humanity in these series, 
broken only by the romantic Lullaby 
River and Twilight in a Strange 
Garden. $50-$350. B.C. 


Einar Lunden [Contemporary Arts; 
to Nov. 6] of Staten Island adds Paris 
and Rome to his home territory as 
subject matter for a third show of 
closely organized oils and water- 
colors. There is a quiet sense of place 
in all of his work, however much he 
triangulates, loops or zigzags natural 
forms. His streets, buildings and 
landscapes seem to be enjoying the 
unfunctional role of delighting the 
eye. $75-$500. B. H. 


Harry Jackson [De Nagy; Nov. 17- 
Dec. 1] in his second show has a 
huge, interesting painting which pro- 
vides the arena for the epic struggle 
of Jackson vs. Jackson. Titled The 
Family, and recalling in size and 
ambition as well as abstraction of the 
figure Matisse’s Joy of Life, the sub- 
ject is really the struggle of order 
and pleasure with ambiguity and dis- 
quiet. This struggle is not equally 
divided. About three-fifths of Jack- 
son, an ex-cowboy and Marine com- 
bat artist, leans toward a classical- 
lyrical expression in which the paint- 
ing is regarded as a pleasure-object 
for serene contemplation. The re- 
maining two-fifths is drawn to erotic 
symbolism, to formless, shifting, am- 
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biguous passages of color and to cal- 
ligraphic flirtations with images 
which seem often to escape him as 
they escape this reviewer. Much more 
successful are the single arabesque 
figures, like Figure in a Burnoose and 
Spanish Dancer. Two abstractions, 
Little Black Painting and Landscape, 
in which movement comes not pri- 
marily from linear devices but from 
the relationship of unequally-sized 
jagged masses, also aroused admira- 
tion. Prices unquoted. i 


Arthur Tieger [Artists' Gallery; 
Nov. 14-Dec. 2], young New York 
artist, is having his first one man 
show of work accomplished over the 
past two years. Tieger is essentially 
a self-Expressionist; that is, the 
painting results from an explosion 
of his ego. This kind of work, when 
successful, as in My Studio—a Win- 
ter Mood reaches toward the level 
of Van Gogh and when it fails re- 
veals a torment in the painter’s tem- 
perament which is often difficult to 
witness. He uses strong, vibrant, 
large areas of color to show the art- 
ist standing beside his easel, or to 
paint a table, or a room. In Color 
Storm in March he has begun to 
break through into Expressionism, 
but the picture is nearly not fin- 
ished. Prices unquoted. B.C. 


Seymour Drumlevitch [Jackson; 
Nov. 18-Dec. 5], young semi-abstrac- 
tionist who in a few brief years has 
been in a “New Talent” exhibition 
at the Modern Museum and spent 
two years in Italy as a result of win- 
ning the Prix de Rome, not to men- 
tion other awards and fellowships, 
has his second one man show. He is 
a former student of Ozenfant, Davis 
and Kantor. These oil and lacquer 
paintings on canvas and masonite all 
date from his stay in Italy and all 
are buildings or man-made structures. 
From these he has made an equiva- 
lent structure—dense scaffoldings of 
black line plus a dominant color. His 
earliest, Roman Panorama, is more 
concerned with architectural record 
than the others. But in Conca d’Oro, 
the building is replaced by an exu- 
berant, more flexible arrangement in 
which leaf, flower and circle forms 
appear—all grand and sumptuous, 
$400-$1,000. Lc. 


Charles Norman, Bernard Rosen- 
quit [RoKo; Nov. 16-Dec. 9] are 
exhibited in a two man show. Nor- 
man, author and self-taught painter, 
shows for the second time in thir- 
teen years. His still-lifes in oil and 
watercolor, concerned mainly with 
table tops with just a few objects 
or a plant, to which a slight primi- 
tive feeling adds charm, are both 
individual and sensitive. Rosenquit, 
who has also shown once before, 
here concentrates on semi-abstrac- 
tions of familiar subjects which are 
dependent on open areas and a feel- 
ing of controlled space. Soft pastel 
colors in some and brilliant spots of 
color in others add variety to the 
rather macabre forms he uses. $50- 


$750. R.C. 


George Inness [Knoedler; Nov. 16- 
28] was a practically self-taught 
original with a vision similar to that 
of those present-day Americans who 
make large textural abstractions. 
His emphasis was on texture, too, 


but then he used texture to show 
an interest in light and air, instead 
of forms, which seemed to bore 
him. An orange sunset and the 
dusty fall, an ever-present haze, the 
softness of the leaves and grass in 
which separate blades do not show, 
sometimes cows, a suggestion of 
frozen weeds through the snow, 
hardly a person, or one who is un- 
occupied or there for an accen’ 
bored and lonely; all these thir 

create an atmosphere of truly Amer- 
ican sadness and emptiness. This 
one kind of light and air with this 
amorphousness is still an aspect of 
North American landscape, domi- 
nated like the ocean by a gigantic 
monotony, in which no wave counts 
alone, but only has significance as a 
part of the whole. $300-$12,000. F.P. 


Wolfgang Roth [Galerie Moderne; 
to Nov. 13], theatrical designer of 
the present production of Porgy and 
Bess, has been connected with the 
theater and with the circus a good 
part of his life. His paintings are 
of clowns, old actors, a Greek Tre 
edy (dedicated to Judith Anderson) 
and a setting for Porgy and Bess. 
Roth is primarily a draftsman, not 
a colorist, and he is interested in 
the interpretation of character by 
black line against a strong white or 
earth color. to state his attitude to- 
ward Jimmy Savo or Shakespeare's 
Grumio. $150-$400. B.C. 


Peter Takal [Caravan] showed his 
skillfully simplified drawings and 
prints for the first time in many 
years. Expression came from the an- 
imation of slender, continuous line 
used with great economy in project- 
ing the individual personalities of 
his subjects. In Susy, a study of the 
artist's wife, a free sweep of finely 
stroked hair intensified the stretched 
profile; his Southern Gentleman 
crackled with the brittle impatience 
of a vigorous old man; and the inter 
locking contour lines of Lonely W 

man isolated a massive figure within 
a complex of agitated line. Prices 
unquoted. B. H. 


Rose Kuper [Argent; to Nov. 7], 
painter, onetime teacher and concert 
singer who has widely exhibited, has 
recently become interested in the 
carrousel—employing this as the 
theme of many of the pictures in her 
present show. She paints in a bold 
manner, using heavy though soft out- 
lines to cireumscribe flat, overpaint- 
ed areas, and contrasts opaque warm 
colors with transparent blues. Heads, 
figures and wooden horses are fused 
over the surface of the canvases en- 
riched by merging color and heavy 
frames, Prices unquoted. R.G. 


Gustav Wolf [Jacobi], German 
painter and engraver who took asylum 
in this country from the Nazi regime 
and died while a teacher in North- 
field, Mass., was given a memorial 
exhibition of his work. His paint- 
ings and woodcuts are expressive 
of the spiritual despair and nee 
for spiritual reconciliation felt by 
so many artists in the Germany 
of his period. Distorted forms, an- 
gels, strange galaxies make up the 
chaotic worlds of his woodcuts and 
engravings for the books of Psalms 
and Genesis. And in his oil paint- 
ing, also, the work is not primarily 
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painting for its own sake, but to 
find a meaning in the universe. The 
total: concept is one of personal in- 
tensity which makes itself felt most 
clearly in the prints where the work 
is technically of a very high order. 
Prices unquoted. B.G. 


Morris Davidson [Passedoit; Nov. 
2-22], well known for his books on 
art and a successful teacher, has been 
painting Synthetic Cubist pictures 
for more than twenty years. Self-con- 
tained, quiet, they do not give out the 
emotional excitement which so many 
look for in modern painting. They 
are like old friends. This very con- 
sistent and carefully-selected group 
ranges from the scholarly Still-life 
with Cork Floats to The Antique Fig- 
ures, in which the subject has become 
an arrangement of mysterious and 
subtle forms. Some of the pictures 
are in pairs: Boat Theme, 1 gets 
acquainted with the subject; Boat 
Theme, 2 refers to the act of having 
got acquainted. $400-$1,000. EC. 


Cynthia Green [Barzansky; Nov. 9- 
21] of Boston, who has also lived 
and painted in Brazil, has her first 
show of street scenes, figures and 
market places. Skilfully drawn in 
delicate, angular lines—curves are 
seldom used as dominant parts— 
these are also bright and refreshing 
in color, if banal in subject. In such 
pictures as Saturday Night in Ouro 
Preto, where several effective figures 
linger in front of a pool room, she 
shows her ability to compose in a 
somewhat whimsical manner. $100- 


$400. E. 


Harry Sternberg [A.C.A.; Nov. 9- 
28], well-known teacher and experi- 
mental print-maker, has a retrospec- 
tive covering twenty-five years. The 
earliest prints deal with life on the 
Lower East Side, Central Park and 
the subway, with unhappy, disturbed 
people. Then follow some on the cir- 
cus, and a very curious, almost witty 
series called Concealed Social Com- 
ments—little allegories about the bit- 
terness of human life—and a success- 
ful group of figures in a space not 
unlike that in Radio City Music Hall 
with the lights dimmed, each sym- 
bolizing by posture or activity the 
various units of an orchestra. Fol- 
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Roy Newell's Move: 
"attacks like a blacksmith” 


lowing this are some of the results 
of a year spent im the coal fields and 
the steel mills on a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship, in 1937. Then comes a series 
on the war, afte which Sternberg’s 
work becomes Luoyant and almost 
cheerful in a series of harlequins 
and constructior workers. From a 
standpoint of creft, the recent works 
are the most interesting. All the News 
that's Fit to Pr.nt is an engraving 
done in a new technique with raised 
areas left white as in chiaroscuro 
prints. He also combines silkscreen 
—a medium which he has done a 
great deal to popularize—with aqua- 
tint; and encaustic painting with wax 
crayon and ergraving. Sympathy 
for the underdog is Sternberg’s big 
theme and, althcugh no longer fash- 
ionable, he has stuck with it through 
thick and thin. But often his fond- 
ness for allegore and fable is com- 
bined in curious and, to this writer, 
confusing metaphors. $5-$75. L.C. 


Roy Newell [Hacker; Nov. 2-28], 
in his second show of abstractions, 
restricts color to black and white, not 
for the sake of &mplification but for 
intensification. Ee attacks white can- 
vas rather like € blacksmith pound- 
ing on an anvil and produces thereby 
an impression cf vigor that scorns 
grace. If an ingratiating passage 
creeps into these complexes of rough 
line and insistent mass, it is inci- 
dental to their first purpose, which is 
to jolt. All the pictures fall under the 
general heading, Move, and their in- 
terrelationship is so pronounced as to 
make them work together as a single 
energetic statement, despite fluctua- 
tions of size and shifts from com- 
pressed to expanding to looping 
forms. Prices urquoted. B.H. 


Stanley Boxer, Eugene Powell 
[Perdalma] exhibited two very dif- 
ferent styles of painting, both of 
which were interesting for a kind of 
sureness of execution. Boxer, a stu- 
dent of the Art Students League, 
showed for the first time strangely 
tangled, arabesque interiors with the 
furniture and people hidden under 
the darkened colors in a Vuillard 
palette. His large interiors lack 
spontaneity, bu. his smaller ones, 
such as Figures in Interior, are very 
pleasing, the celor controlling the 
figures and the figures giving 
strength to the color. A former 
Guggenheim Fdlow, Powell shows 
abstract paintings which have a 
Japanese quality, a flatness of space 
and hue which frequently tends to- 
ward the decorative and the static, 
yet in Scorched Landscape there is 
less prescription and the painting 
moves freely revealing the painter’s 
capabilities. Prices unquoted. B.G. 


Carrol Aumen- [Wellons; Nov. 2- 
14], young artist from Connecticut, 
has a second show of paintings that 
are interesting not only for their tur- 
bulent emotionalism but also for their 
exploration of new techniques in 
mixed mediums. Working with enam- 
el (scattered over areas of constantly 
changing color in abrupt dashes, like 
rapid pen lines rather than in the 
more frequently seen loops of con- 
tinuous line) an4 plastic white sifted 
into wet paint t5 provide sandy tex- 
tyres, he manages to produce unified 
effects of surface and color. Best are 
The Bull, who seems to be stirring 


*A delight both from the 
point of view of the botanist 
and of one who loves works 


ol:art^ 
—John Walker, Chief Curator 
National Gallery of Art 
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the space around him with the savage 
tips of his horns, and The Butcher, 
wbose sallow face contrasts with the 
bratal reds of two sides of beef. 
Pr:ces unquoted. B.H. 


Reth Hagemann [Artists’ Gallery; 
Nev. 12-Nov. 24] is having her first 
one man show which illustrates very 
clearly the problem of combining 
nacuralist forms in abstract paint- 
ings. Here the artist has chosen 
plents, trees, a garden. She is lyrical, 
ye! repetitive. Three paintings of 
flowers might almost make the same 
panting; Geraniums has a tedium 
which exists because the space is 
no: filled with enough form or 
eneugh color and might even be 
sarl to fall into mere floral painting, 
a langer which this artist should 
no. even be aware of as she is 
obriously a competent abstractionist. 
New Year's Wish is more clearly in 
the genre of abstraction and is the 
be:t painting of the show. Prices 
unquoted. B.C. 


Lena Gurr [A.C.A.; to Nov. 7], 
active in the New York Society of 
Wemen Artists, has had many one 
man shows, and this offering of boat, 
wharf, shack, street and people sub- 
jects appears to be her best. The 
cobr, in earlier paintings drab, is 
ligater, more sensuous and sometimes 
unexpected. But her use of semi-ab- 
stract devices—an exposure of the 
stracture which should be hidden 
like a corset—is irritating. However 
these devices have evidently been of 
value to this artist in shaking her 
locse from a too heavy reliance upon 


appearances. $200-$800. Lc: 


Wdliam Muir [Sculpture Center] 
shewed recent sculptures in his sec- 
ond show here. All but two of the 
thicty pieces were carvings in a vari- 
ety of woods and suggestive of plant 
growth. Spring sent out slender 
branches carved in progressions of 
tricngular and knobby forms; Free- 
dom twisted and furled like a great 
leac rooted in a stump; and in Bal- 
anee, huge, polished burls expanded 
in slow revolution. $50-$700. B.H. 


Francisco Coll [ Argent; Nov. 9-28] 
of Barcelona, where he is known as 
the most prominent bullfight painter, 
shews a series of watercolors on this 
subject in his first show here. His 
hardling of dashing and surging 
bulls, poised matadors and picadors 
is expert—often he catches the move- 
meats of bodies in single, telling 
strekes—but he is overly illustrative 
in conveying the drama and intensity 
of the arena. Prices unquoted. R.G. 


A. C. Sella [Creative; Nov. 7-20], 
who heads the Art Department at 
Sulins College in Virginia, has a 
second one man show of pictures in 
wh ch pigments are scrubbed on the 
carvas in such a way that the various 
subjects—still-life, carnival heads, 
facades, etc.—seem to radiate from 
ther fuzzy contours with a phosphor- 
escent glow. $75-$350. B.H. 


Frenk Montgomery [Matrix; Nov. 
17-Dec. 5] is having his second one 
maa show of pastels and oils in which 
coler dominates and determines form. 
He paints from nature and his ap- 
preach is still Fauvish, that is, he 
takes objects such as trees, aque- 


ducts, fruit, and builds with vertical 
and horizontal slashes of color areas 
around them. His pictures have a 
sturdiness and directness, a surety 
that each color should be placed ad- 
jacent to the next, which frequently 
runs too freely into the ease of pas- 
tels. Mountain Sheath, an oil, is his 
most composed painting, with no 
longer a separate interpretation of 
each color. Prices unquoted. BÆ. 


Daniel Maloney [Hewitt; Nov. 9- 
28], young painter from Kentucky 
who studied at the Art Students 
League, has a first show of oils and 
watercolors that create in terms of 
Surrealist fantasy a world in which 
the real and unreal live in delicate 
harmony. His inventive imagery is 
matched by a technical skill that 
softens even so gruesome a subject 
as a beheaded figure. The Egg pro- 
vides an incongruous vision of a 
shell pierced by animal and human 
heads and legs; Gossip is a satire on 
lies that literally turn into serpents; 
and Monuments, 2 has a dream-couf 
trast of beaming American type 

riveted to a cemetery slab. Prices 
unquoted. B.H. 


William Gordon Smith, Jr. [Re- 
gional Arts] has done several paint- 
ings of themes gathered in his trav- 
els about the country. In pastel, 
gouache, watercolor—several medi- 
ums are often combined in one pic- 
ture — these are often quickly 
washed-in suggestions of hills, skies, 
buildings, with just enough detail 
to suggest reality. $8-$500. R.G. 


Rose Alber [Van Diemen-Lilien- 
feld], young German painter who has 
studied with Baumeister and has re- 
cently taken up residence in this 
country, made a notable American 
debut with paintings in oil and egg 
tempera rooted in the tradition of 
German Expressionism. Her pictures 
divide inte three distinct groupad 
Devil's Island and Street Corner, wit 

their use of red to the saturation 
point, represent her most forceful 
manipulatien of pigment and great- 
est evocation of mood—strangely 
melancholy despite their brilliance of 
color. A series of Cubistic rectangles 
of smoky grey isolate pictographic 
houses in a second series, where in- 
tensity gives way to fantasy; while 
in a third group, prancing horses, 
somewhat reminiscent of Marc, lack 
the authority of the artist’s best work. 
Prices unquoted. B.H. 


Sholam Farber [Salpeter; to Nov. 
1] shows recent canvases painted 
here and in Mexico. As in his first 
show, he is concerned with the hero- 
ically conceived figure (usually fe- 
male), which he treats singly or in 
groups in an equilibrium of masses. 
Pottery Market, which has the pro- 
nounced chiaroscuro of seventeenth- 
century Spanish genre painting, con- 
veys the selidity of clothed figures 
whose bulk is intensified by con- 
trolled spotlighting. But it is in hi 
modeling of the nude form throug 

subtle gradations of warm color that 


Farber is best. $350-$1,500. B.H. 


Sidnee Livingston [Wellons; Nov. 
16-28] shows recent paintings to- 
gether with a group of monotypes, 
executed in watercolor on glass, 
whose freshness of color and direct 


interpretation of figures and still-life 
make her carefully worked compo- 
sitions in oils appear both hesitant 
and tentative. Where the little print- 
paintings seem to stem from decisive 
pre-intention, the larger works give 
the impression of evolving as they 
went along—already carried too far, 
yet not quite finished. $100-$500. B.H. 


eos Frankl [Creative; to Nov. 6] 
of New York shows for the first time 
watercolors and caseins that trans- 
late villages, shore lines and city 
rooftops into a personal realism 
which emphasizes mood. Stretches of 
frost-turned grasses surround a nice- 
ly relaxed figure in Brown Study and 
creep to the edge of the water in 
Moorings. The latter canvas could be 
sliced in half and deprived of its 
subject without loss since the rough- 
textured range of orange to brown 
describing the shore is more striking 
than the whole. $75-$250. B.H. 


Nineteenth - century [Chapellier; 
Noy. 16-Nov. 30] American painters 
is a delightful gathering of well- 
known, little-known and anonymous 
artists. All of the works, with the 
exception of a primitive portrait, 
are of nature, of the American 
landscape which at that time was 
stronger than the city and was the 
concern of Dangerfield in his Forest 
Scene, Blakelock in Indian Encamp- 
ment at Night, Moran with Mexico, 
Durand's Sunrise. It is nature at its 
mvsterious best, dominating the tech- 
nique and personal standards. The 
two outstanding pictures are Cran- 
berry Picking, attributed to Winslow 
Homer, which shows two figures on 
a sloping hill, a small and moving 
painting, and Pasture, by an un- 
known, which is merely cows in a 
feld, but which carries the entire 
music and moodiness of a little- 
settled land. Prices unquoted. B.G. 


rtists [Heller; to Nov. 7] repre- 
sented by this gallery include new- 
comers Enrique Riverón, a Mexican 
painter who teaches in Kansas City, 
and Louis Bunce, a promising Ore- 
gonian who was introduced in a 
"New Talent" exhibition at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. The former's 
abstraction is a geometrically de- 
signed grating of black lines through 
which colors are seen ranging from 
yellow ocher to black. Bunce’s ab- 
stracted Seascape is subtle, pleasing 
and mysterious. Vasilieff and Serger 
are typically and satisfactorily rep- 





ge 


J. Garlock’s Organ Grinder: 
like the imps” 


resented, Edith Bry and Charles Als- 
ton offer more unexpected works: 
Miss Bry returns from Ravenna with 
a head in pastel like a mosaic; Als- 
ton shows one of his abstracted, prim- 
itive figures more patterned than us- 
ual, in the act of knocking the stuff- 
ing out of a bird (symbol of Euro- 
pean culture?) on an altar made of 
a fragment of Ionic column. Prices 
unquoted. Le 


J. Garlock [Davis; to Dec. 11] is a 
retired shoemaker living in Wood- 
stock, who has turned to sculpture. 
Making use of heterogeneous mate- 
rials such as roots and forked sticks, 
with additions for arms, noses, maybe 
a head, his figures are usually paint- 
ed. To the Organ Grinder he added 
a celluloid bird, an aluminum doll’s 
pan and a piece of rug. He often adds 
leather. With only wire whiskers and 
forelegs and an almond shell added, 
a root becomes a life-size squirrel, a 
parody of taxidermy. These objects 
are like home-made country toys; 
they recall folk illustrations. A bit 
of root dipped in black paint becomes 
an imp-like quadruped, like the imps 
in Tolstoy’s stories for peasants. His 
purpose is not a formal one, but to 
animate as quickly as possible. $25- 
$100. F.P. 


Mario Cooper [Creative; to Nov. 
7], veteran illustrator, has a first 
show of sculptures in wood and stone, 
and while the many figurines of 
nudes in a variety of coy postures 
(carved from applewood which has 
been brought to a high polish) have 
the look of mass-produced curios, his 
marble torso of Thelma achieves both 
dignity of gesture and strong char- 
acterization. There are also some ani- 
mal sculptures in stone which have 
a winning simplicity. $350-$500. B.H. 


Ginsberg and Goldfarb [Creative] 
of New York showed together—each 
for the first time. Shirley Goldfarb's 
etchings with aquatint and litho- 
graphs in color and black and white 
revealed both technical skill in ex- 
ploring each graphic medium for its 
unique effects, and a force of expres- 
sion that was not afraid to be gentle. 
The power of Little Boy came from 
the delicacy of its etched line; the 
color lithograph, Pastorale, had the 
lilting charm of rhythmical red lines 
over blue. Syd Ginsberg's figure 
sculptures in wood, stone and plaster 
shifted between squared-off planes, 
which were effectively austere in Pa- 
triarch, and curves that were unpleas- 
antly extreme in Young Girl. $25- 
$800. B.H. 


James Vullo and Inel de Vrient 
[Creative; Nov. 7-20] show together. 
Vullo, who teaches at the Art Insti- 
tute in Buffalo, presents gouaches 
that range from the objective Cubist 
structure of Plaster Wall to the ten- 
der detail of So Empty, So Silent and 
the picturesque anecdote of The Clam 
Stand. Inel de Vrient, from Redding, 
Conn., paints caverns, grottos and 
ruins in close-toned neutrals piled 
with the knife into sandy, roughened 
surfaces that are sometimes lovely. 
$100-$350. B.H. 


Jacob Tolkach [Sculpture Center], 
sculptor and construction engineer, 
showed versatile work in steel, stone, 
wood and brass. Family Group, with 
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genious mobiles. Constructed of brass 
rods hinged in parallel progressions 
with weights attached so that they 
spiraled continuously, the gleaming 
rods fanned out in handsome rays or 
contracted along a single plane—a 
Peacock appeared to be constantly 


preening. Prices unquoted. B.H. 
Ernest Lawson [WHartert: to Nov. 


15], well-known American Impres- 
sionist and member of The Eight, is 
represented with a large showing of 
works from all periods of his career. 
An early bridge scene, Harlem 
Night, in dark, mysterious blues and 
dis (reminiscent of his mena Ry- 
Ei the Bow canteens n dor 
with the later painting of a curling 
tree. trunk, Giant of the Jungle, in 
tiny spots of shimmering color. Also 
may be seen his large, detailed City 


Hall. $250-$3,000. R.G. 
Stanley  Twardowicz [Contempo- 


rary Arts; Nov. 2-20] shows for the 
third time fluid abstrations essential- 
ly concerned with color sensation, in 
which form follows method. The 
blurred circles, expanding caterpillar 
forms, fusing bands of color and 
sheets of vertical pigment (that thins 
as it flows to the bottom of the can- 
vas) result from dripping color on 
wet surfaces so that it spreads in vel- 
vety patches or forms soft transitions 
of vivid, contrasting color. This “flux” 
painting does not always come off. 
$100-$350. BH. 


Gessner, Honneger Wittenborn; 
to Nov. 7] are two Swiss print-makers 
who show a small selection of their 
work here. Gessner’s tiny etchings 
imitate Klee too closely not to be re- 
proached for their emptiness of con- 
tent. His colored lithographs are 
large and architectonic. But all the 
city- and cubescapes are seen in the 
same tilted-up perspective, flattened 
and frontal. The elements are scat- 
tered with old-fashioned solemnity 
into banal, repetitious patterns. Hon- 
neger, one of Europe's most famous 
illustrators, contributes collages of 
colored cellophane over grey, water- 
swirled backgrounds. These are suave 
and eye-catching. His big lithographs 
are whimsical with the kind of pro- 


| bronze, ut the ‘shows greatest duc T M 
terest was provided by Tolkach's ine 


Other shows noted this month 
were: Meistermann | Wittenborn; 
Nov. 19.21], German lithographer, 
combines bright blobs of color 
caught like wings or petals among 
black tengled thorns [$20-360] bom, 
s. Thelma Brownette [Pen and 
Brush], teacher, painter and illus- 
trator from Georgia, in her first New 
York show of caseins, oils and en- 
caustics offered a variety of figure, 
landscape and still-life subjects, 
some done in Mexico [$75-$1,000] 
nc... . Ruth Maria Kilby [Eg- 
gleston; has developed a technique 
of colored glass paintings composed 
of smoeth marble shapes combined 
with very rough chunks of glass, 
making horizontals and  verticals 
[$100-$150] Bc... . Lucerne and 
Suzanne McCullough [Wellons], 
twin sisters from Westport, Conn., 
in their first New York exhibition, 
displayed a preference for palette- 
knife techniques--Lucerne in semi 
abstract landscapes and still-lifes, 
Suzanne in compositions of fantas- 
tie imagery [prices unquoted] B.n. 

. . Nancy Root [Butler] in her 
first show offered landscapes and 
cityscapes painted along the East 
coast [340-8400] r.r... . B. Stur- 
tevant Gardner [Crespi] showed 
watercolors of the South American 
coast, in a first solo exhibition 
[prices unquoted] Bc. . . . Belle 
Cramer [Van Diemen-Lilienfeld; 
Nov. 2-14], of St. Louis, shows a 
new interest in abstraction in recent 
oils and watercolors [prices unquot- 
ed] n.u.... Jack Grue [Eggleston] 
showed a series of Mexican water- 
colors that looked like block prints, 
and miniatures on ivory and canvas 
[prices unquoted] a.c... . H. Bella 
Schaef'er [Artists]. showed care- 
fully executed paintings, charming 
and graceful and rather derivative 
of Frerch styles [prices unquoted] 
ac. . . . Zimeri A. Cox (Creative: 
to Nov. 6], from Arkansas, showing 
for the first time in New York, of- 
fers fantasies on philosophical 
themes [prices unquoted] BH... . 
Mildred Crooks [Crespi] offered 
paintings made into abstractions via 
broken Cubist forms, and having 
grace and attraction mainly because 
of the apparent facility with which 
she lecetes her forms in space [prices 
unquoted | B.c. 


Coming auctions continued from page 1) 


clients, H. A. Aslett. This will be 
on November 4 and 5, after current 
exhibition. 

On November 10, after a showing 
from November 5, colorplates and 
other illustrated and sporting edi 
tions from the libraries of the late 
Captain Graham M. Adee, Newport, 
R. L, Mrs. Wiliam Warren Carman, 
Summit, N. J, and other owners will 
be offered, Án outstanding item is a 
series of four Henry Alken prints. 

A distinguished collection of 
Charles Dickens first editions, auto- 
graphs, manuscripts and original 
drawings, formed by Lewis A. Hird, 
of Englewood, N. J, will come 
under the*hammer on November 17, 
after being on view from Novgm- 
ber 12. Included are H. K. Browne's 
original drawings. for A Tale of Two 


* 


Cities; two John Leech drawings 
for A Christmas Carol; and six Phiz 
drawings for Pickwick Papers. 
There is also a group of autograph 
letters “rom Dickens to Leech. 
Book and art reference books 
from a Pennsylvania estate will be 
sold om November 24 and 25, after 
exhibition from November 18. 


Modera French graphics 


Many of the modern French masters 
are incuded in a collection of color 
and bleck-and-white prints from the 
collection of Dora Hesse and S. 
Benjamin, to be sold at auction at 
Parke-Bernet on November 24, after 
viewing from November 17. The col- 
lection includes extensive groups by 
Bonnard, Braque, Cézanne, Chagall, 
Daumier, Delacroix and Duty. 
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The print collector 





Jerome Kaplan 


Kaplan is one of a group of young 
print-makers who are concerned with 
the spiritual problems of our day. 
For want of a better term they may 
be called Expressionists, although 
they either lack or have discarded 
the explosive violence of their prede- 
cessors. There is no discharge of rage 
in the works of Harold Paris, Irving 
Amen or Kaplan. All three of these 
young moralists find that there is 
fundamental good in humanity which 
is bound to manifest itself despite 
the violence of our times. Kaplan’s 
splendid color lithograph, Restrictive 
Covenants, reflects the humanism of 
the trio. Heavy black lines divide a 
series of pictorial segments done 
in somber grey-blacks, lemon-yellow, 
purple and deep reds. It is a mural- 
like conception of man’s inhumanity 
to man. His portrait studies, Beatrix, 
Malach Homoveth and Food Is So 
Important, all done in brooding, low- 
keyed tonalities, constitute the same 
sorrowful graphic commentary one 
finds in Rouault and Kokoschka. 
The technique Kaplan uses is in- 
teresting: it is the subtractive method 
of printing color lithographs which 
he developed with Benton Spruance. 
The design is roughly sketched on 
the stone with tusche, leaving blank 
areas for pure white. The design is 
then carried further on the tusche 
with a pointed instrument; register 
marks are put in the margins and 
the stone is etched in the usual 
manner. The stone is then proofed 
and the edition with the first color 
printed. To prepare the stone for the 
second color, the stone is rolled with 
black ink. The areas of the first color 
which are to remain visible on the 
print are removed from the stone by 
means of abrasives. These scraped 
areas are etched. If no half-tones are 
desired, the etch should be strong 
and remain on the stone for a minute 
or so. Then the stone is washed out, 
and the second color rolled up. This 
process is continued for the other 
colors. Richness of tone is achieved 
by building up ink layers, one over 
the other. By using transparent and 
opaque inks and also the litho-aqua- 
tint technique, a variety of effects 
can be obtained. Another advantage 
of this technique is that the artist is 
constantly drawing directly on the 





stone, so the desizn remains dynamic. 
One difficulty, hewever, is that there 
can be no turning back to earlier 
states. But to ba ance this disadvan- 
tage, lithographers have only to han- 
dle one stone, ne matter how many 
colors are printed. 


Leona Pierce portfolio 


Leona Pierce's world is one vast chil- 
dren's playground with urchins skip- 
ping, running amd jumping or just 
standing on them heads. For years 
she has engraved the life of the child 
on wood, and ske has always man- 
aged to maintair the delightful in- 
nocent eye that ias made her work 
so gay and appezling. Her new port- 
folio of ten woodcuts, some in black 
and white and several in red and 
white, is titled 4. Play. The subjects 
are street scenes with children play- 
ing at blind man’s buff, basketball, 
chasing pigeons, etc. It is a good 
record of smallfry life in a big 
city, and Miss Fierce's roughly cut 
triangles, ovals aad cubes that make 
up the figures of her small actors 
are done with a tongue-in-cheek 
solemnity. 


November color prints 


Karl Schrag's lyrical Evening Radi- 
ance is an interesting etching and 
aquatint: a landscape of trees and 
terrain dominated by a blazing, radi- 
ant sun. It is a good example of free 
and direct drawing on the plate, in 
this case done by brush in the lift- 
ground method. To get the deep 
blacks of the brushed forms, the 
lifted areas were twice aquatinted. 
The yellow background was done by 
softground and the superimposed 
orange calligraphy is straight etch- 
ing. Charles Quest's two color wood- 
cuts, Prometheus and The Gor- 
gon's Knot, are abstractions reflect- 
ing Quest's intense research in stress 
and tensions of cynamic forms. The 
Gorgon's Head depends on convo- 
luting forms and several strong diag- 
onals to achieve its impact. The 
colors are cold: blue tonalities, green 
and lemon-yellow with some orange 
high-lights. Prometheus is less rigid 
in design and uses some rhythmic 
spiraling forms and recognizable 
musical symbols in the design. Blue 
tonalities predominate, but areas are 


Irving Amen's 1953 woodcut, Slaughtered E 


Houses, printed on Hosho Japanese paper. 
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o |, Now in its 78th regular session 

| No entrance requirements. Tuition 
|. is by the month, and you may 
| register at any time. Morning, 
-afternoon and evening sessions 
«daily—Monday thru Friday. 


a _ Full or part time registration ac- 
| cepted. Also, special one-evening- 
;a-week classes. 


. | Approved for veterans training 
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.| On Saturdays there are special 
classes for children and adults. 


Write or phone for free catalogue 


E Stewart Klonis, Director 
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seus. students of art and laymen 
Robert Lockard's new movie 
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1 ulisened Ww xd: some ot Wag. or : 
ange, green and black. John. Muench | 
has profited from his working with 
French printers. His new group of 


color lithographs shows a sure and 
sophisticated color sense and great 
technical skill. Off the Maine Coast, 
a still-life with a sea and woody 
background, shows Muench’s flair 
for decorative color. The little blue 
and rese spots forming the texture 
in the olive-green fish are beautifully 
done. Night Market, with its seg- 
mented forms and black, green and 
red tonalities, is proof of Muench’s 
ability to “think in color" Roy 
Lichtenstein’s color-woodcut, The 
Heavier-than-Air Machine, is a whim- 
sical conception of an early airplane. 
The motor, wings and markings have 
been segmented into red, blue and 
umber forms, but the tail assembly 
has been left intact. The entire de- 
sign has been placed against a red- 
violet background. John Steg strikes 
a new and pleasant note in his 
color woodcut, New Orleans Banana 
Wagon. The donkey, printed in rose 
on sienna, is slightly abstracted and 
is pulling a light and antic wagon. 
The background textures are blocked 
in rose, purple, orange and blue. 
Eugene Larkin, Missouri print-maker, 
uses a heavily-textured Japanese rice 
paper to print his three large color 
woodcuts, and he depends on the 
mesh of fibers to produce the back- 
ground of his textural areas. Thorn 
Tree is a semi-abstraction done with 
jagged forms and a circular design 
in red, ocher, blue-grey and black. 
Dancing Girl has a central linear 
form that provides the motif of the 
dance and is surrounded by broken 
forms in orange, blue, red and brown. 
Chicken is an over-elaborate stylized 
design of a fowl in black with sup- 
porting textural areas in yellow, grey 
and red. Harry Brodsky’s Home 
Sweet Home is a decorative mélange 
of spoons, bottles, ties, scissors and 
jars, all arranged in a Cubist-like 
pattern and printed in blue, black 
and grey. Clare Romano, winner of 
a Tiffany Award, chronicles the life 
of the city in two studies: Fight- 
eenth-Street El and New York By- 
zantine. Figures, forms and settings 
are merely suggested by juxtaposed 
color areas. Yellow, rose, blue and 
brown tonalities play an important 
part in her color sketches. 


Barnet and Amen 


Barnet’s black-and-white lithograph, 
Figure, is a strong abstraction that 
makes good use of wide, black, verti- 
cal and horizontal forms balancing 
bone and obloid shapes. Subtle spac- 
ing is the dynamic force of this stone, 
and the rubbed grey background 
gives it cohesion and solidity. It is a 


Tiffany winners 


Fifteen American artists have re- 
ceived scholarships of the Louis Com- 
fort Tiffany Foundation, New York, 
amounting to $19,000. Awards in 
painting went to: Roger Annear, 
Richard Bové, Dean Ellis, Martin 
Jackson, Paul S. Kramer and Harold 
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fpolish to throw it away for the sake 

of belonging to any coterie. Going 
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Irving 4 men's woodcut, Slaughtered 
Houses, : a powerful mass of splin- 
tered forms and purposeful white 
areas, gives the effect of chaos and 
destruction. Interweaving, broken 
white lines and dotted white callig- 
raphy create pulsating rhythms, and 
jagged black forms dart out here 
and there to indicate penetration and 
uncontrollable force. The conception 
of a boribed area done in a semi ab- 
stract manner is a bold one, success- 
fully achieved. 


New prints: check list 


Alps, Glen: Forms, 2, serigraph, 20 x 26"; 
Ed. 20, $30 [Nat'l. Serigraph Soc.]. 
Amen, Feving: Slaughtered Houses, 
out, 16 x 21"; Ed. 15, 
[C ontemporaries]. 
Barnet, E UE Figure, lithograph, 22 x 1215"; 
Ed. 12, S35. 
Boughtos, William: The Family, serigraph, 
1214 x (847%: Ed. 20, $20 [Natl Seri- 
graph Sow}. 
Brodsky, Harry: Home Sweet Home, color- 
lithograph. 1034 x 1356”; Ed. 25, $30. 
Hebard, Hetty: A Bowl of Lemons, seri- 
graph, B x W; Ed. 50, $15 [Nat’l, 
Serigraph. Soc]. 
Hicken, d ur Sanctuary, serigraph, 10 
x 21"; EM. 46, $15 [Natl Serigraph Soc.] ID 
Hodgell, Robert O.: Rule of ded seri- 
E 16-x 11"; Ed. 24, $15 [Nat'l Serigraph 
oc 
Jensen, Margaret: The Black Torso, seri- 
graph, 16-x 12"; Ed, 20, 815 [Nat'l. Serigraph 


woed. 
price unquoted 


Sog, i 
E Jerome: Beatrix, color.lithograph, 
1915 x 1384"; Ed. 22, $30 East Street, color- 


Bihograpkh, 13% x 1734"; Ed. 24, 830. Food 
is So Important, color- lekograph: 18 x 1375": 
Ed. 20, 220. Maloch Hamoveth, color-lithe- 
graph, 1245 x 185,7; Ed. $30. Rebbe Ele. 
melech, eolor-lithegraph, 1444 x 20"; Ed. 
8, 846. Restrictive Covenants, color.litho- 
graph. 194 x 15"; Ed. H, £40. 

Larkin, £ Eugene: Chicken, color-woodcat, 
19%, x 15^"; Ed. 100, $12. 50. Danciag Girl, 
color -woollcut, 19%, x 10"; Ed. 100, $12. i 
Thorn Tree, color-woodcut, 19€ x 10"; 

100, 812.20 [Lawrence-Newman]. 

Lichenstein, Roy: The  Heavier-than-A& 
Machine, solor-weodeut, 12% x 15"; Ed. un. 
specified, price unquoted Mellel: 
Muench, John: Maine, 2, color-lithograph, 
1514 x RO Ed 25, $25. Night Market, 
; Ed. 25, 825. 
Ün pw Waine Coast. dla! Hthograph, IL 
x 1535"; Ed. 25, $25 [Kennedy]. 

Pierce, Güáeona: At Play, portfolio of ten 
waodeuts. 1994 x 13^; Ed. 10, $75 [Weyhe}. 
Pendergest, Molly: Crossroads, serigraph, 
as Gia": Ed. 18, $10 {Nat'l Serigraph 
Soc 

Porter, Feva: Around the Lemon, serigraph, 
1014" x A"; Ed. 45, $15 [Nat'l Serigraph 
Soc.1. 

Quest, Charles: The Corgon's Knot, colore 
woodent, 12 x 9"; Ed. 25, price unquoted. 
Prometheus, color. woodcut, 13 x 9". Ed. 25, 
price unguoted [Kennedy]. 

Rackley, Mildred: Animals, serigraph, 12 
x 19": Ed. 11, $10 [Nat’l. Serigraph Soc.]. 
Ranson, Naney: 1} Colosseo, serigraph, 17 
x 14"; Ed. 35, $25 [Natl Serigraph Soc.]. 
Romano. Clare: Eighteenth- «streget El, color- 
lithograpk, 15 x 11"; Ed. 14, $25. My Table, 
color-litkograph, 15 x 1014": Ed. 17, 825. 
New York Byzantine, color- fithograph, 1514 
x 101g”: Ed. 19, 825. Steam Shovel, color- 
lithograpk, 1015 x 19". Ed. 10, $30. 
Rosen, lise: Unfoldment, serigraph, 12 x 
9". Ed. 10, $30 [Natl Serigraph Soc.]. 
Saery, Paul: Winter Dawn, serigraph, 2018 


x 15 8.77; Ed. 30, $22 [Nat’l. Serigraph 
Soc.1. 

Schrag, Karl: Evening Radiance, color- 
etching and engraving, 19 x 2615": Ed. 30, 
price umguoted [Krausbaar]. 

Steg, J. L.: New Orleans Banana Wagon, 
color-woedcut, 1544 x 20%; Ed. 25, $35 
[Wevyhel. 

Turner, Janet: The Egret Returns, seri- 


graph, 29 x 7"; Ed. 50, $25 [Nav] Serigraph 
Soc.]1. i 
Irvin Haas 


A. Laynor. Sculpture scholarships 
were awarded to: Granville W, Car- 
ter, Ricaard W. Frazier, Mary Lewis 
and Charles C. Parks. Winners in 
graphics were: Herbert C. Cassill, 
Angelo Caravaglia, M. Ponce de Léon, 
John Sandlin and Phyllis Seltzer. 


it alone is a far better bet. So the 
example of Andrew Wyeth starts me 


ad ‘grresting! ed, a it 
beaten track for Barnet. | 
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. SCHOOLS OF COMMERCIAL ART 


Professional training in Figure Drawing, Story 


HHustration, Oi: Painting, Airbrush, Design 
Lettering, Layout, Fashion lliustration, Pho- 
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to wondering why there are not 
more among the ambitious young to 
emulate him. Some few there are, 
of course, who do. You see them 
exhibiting occasionally at the Hew- 
itt Gallery, urged on by Lincoln 
Kirstein, who is never afraid to 
champion apparently lost causes, 
but at the Academy, with the excep- 
on of Ogden Pleissner, Wyeth 
rs to have no rivals worth 
mentioning in the quest for realism. 
Pleissner, however, is a formidable 
exception, and could be more so, 
save that, in the character of his- 
torian of the times we live in, he 
sees only delectable old buildings 
and bridges in Paris to be worth 
saving for posterity. Just that little 
limitation alone serves to put Wyeth 
ahead of him. Wyeth does dig into 
the native soil and although he has 
not yet unearthed as much gold as 
Winslow Homer, or even Grant 
Wood, who is to say, eventually, he 
won't? Although no one exceeds my 
dmiration for Winslow Homer’s 
pomo I must confess that his 
ery earliest pictures, had I been 
around at the time of their first 
appearance, would not have led me 
to suspect the genius that later was 
disclosed so overwhelmingly. Those 
wartime drawings and pictures were 
implacably honest, one must admit, 
but they were also somewhat hum- 
drum and uninspired. What gave 
him his later release I do not quite 
know, but anyway his honesty was 
in excellent base for it and a very 
zreat virtue in itself. It is a virtue 
well worth having even when genius 
loes not later appear, and when 
ipplied to history, can give a kind 
Xf immortality to the possessor of it. 
[hat is why I don't hesitate to rec- 
ymmend it to about ten thousand 
X the young American painters still 
"umbling at the gates leading up 
Parnassus and destined never to 
ach the heights. They won't be 
promising so much with their 
oul's desires if they do as I sug- 
gest. They won't be selling out to 
'apitalism. They'll simply be at- 
empting a little direct communica- 
ion with “the people" and with 
uck will be discovering what the 
'eople in turn can do for them. And 
f this rapport which I am always 
reaching doesn't work, and the 
ople pay no attention, they can 
lways go back to their closet where 
hey were before—and sulk—as be- 
ore. 
Now if there be some to agree 
9 this theory of mine—or should I 
all it a suspicion?—that there are 
nnecessarily large numbers of the 
U-adjusted in the ranks of the 
ounger Academicians and newer 
.bstractionists who might escape 
aeir sense of frustration by consult- 
ig the public rather than defying 
» then an opportunity now presents 
‘self to study some of the phases of 
n art which a numerous and seri- 
us portion of the public has not 
und too difficult—the work of An- 
aa Wyeth, no less. The Macbeth 
rallery, which used to handle the 
Vyeth production, having recently 
losed its doors, Knoedlers has 
een quick to rescue his work from 
1e Macbeth debris and now an- 
ounce a Wyeth retrospective. 
The point to be observed in it, I 
tink, is the artist's complete hon- 
ity and his abstention from trick- 


ery. "Nice people" can be at ease 
with his pictures. There are no con- 
fusions, no nonsense. The pictures 
present straightforward analyses of 
things the observers themselves 
have seen, which insures a “re- 
sponse” in itself. Everyone who has 
had anything to do with the art 
world has been impressed by the 
recently increased interest in the 
arts all over the United States and 
the apparent hunger of our educated 
classes for knowledge of and con- 
tacts with art. Yet when these 
aspirants for culture ask an intro- 
duction to something first-rate in 
contemporary production they too 
often shrink from what they are 
shown with the firm conviction that 
they have been insulted. Chez 
Wyeth, if they do not get all the 
excitements they get chez Picasso, 
at least they do not get insulted. Re- 
assured on the question of decency 
and emboldened actually to look at 
a Wyeth, the student then further 
discovers the workmanship of the 
painting to be thorough. This artist 
has the capacity for taking infinite 
pains. That, in spite of Chateau- 
briand, is not the whole of genius, 
but it certainly is part of it, and 
Wyeth puts everything he has into 
his workmanship. If those shiftless 
and vagrant young artists whom I 
have been addressing in this article 
only get that idea from a study of 
Wyeth’s work they will not be losing 
their time. 

His “influences” show that he has 
been watching his contemporaries 
but not too much and only passing- 
ly. The drawing called Chicken Wire 
has some of the ascetic precision of 
Charles Sheeler; the earnestness of 
Thomas Eakins swayed a little the 
portrait of Miss Olson (the one in 
which she cuddles a kitten) and 
even more so the back view of The 
Man From Maine. Also there is a 
suggestion even of Benton in the 
Coot Hunter, lent to the show by 
the Chicago Institute. The bravura 
of the early watercolors, much com- 
mended by Wyeth’s first patrons be- 
cause of its fancied resemblance to 
that of Sargent, has happily given 
way to greater sobriety and deeper 
thoughts. One of them at Knoedler, 
The Blue Door, is the best that I 
have seen anywhere. But in trying 
to curb his exuberance in water- 
colors he has reined himself in 
somewhat too tightly in his temperas. 
There is a strained intensity in them 
at the present stage of his work 
which sometimes leans towards 
thinness and which will be over- 
come, no doubt, as the artist’s ex- 
periences with life accumulate and 
his fears of the medium diminish, 
or at least secret themselves beneath 
the greater stress upon the thing 
said. Eakins and Homer, I am sure, 
had the same fears in their day, 
but overcame them. As Wyeth’s af- 
fairs progress he, too, may defy 
prudence, attempt the impossible, 
and, like another Homer, get away 
with it. What colossal nerve it took 
to face those winter ocean storms 
in Maine and conquer them com- 
pletely with a paint-brush! It’s the 
“achieve of, the mastery of the 
thing” that denotes creation; and 
when a new master is added to the 
list his rating may be denied for a 
time but it’s sure to be acknowl- 
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New sources, new materials 





Slides of important paintings, from 
Renoir, Cézanne and Seurat to Miro, 
Picasso and Léger and on to some 
younger French painters, have been 
made directly from the canvases in 
major European museums. The color 
kodachromes are listed in a new 
catalogue, which also offers a pre- 
pared lecture titled *How to Under- 
stand Modern Art." For a catalogue 
and price list, write: Voir (C-1), c/o 
ARTNEws. 654 Madison Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y. 


Modeling material called “Pyro- 
con” is now offered pre-formed into 
basic shapes in sets for children. 
Forms adaptable enough to be 
worked into airplanes or elephants 
are designed to give children a head 
start. The material is vinyl resin- 
base plastigels, brightly colored and 
resistant to moisture, mold, mildew 
and most chemicals. Finished pieces 
can be baked in an ordinary oven 
for fifteen minutes and come out 
practically unbreakable. Packaged 
in various size kits, some with a 
thermometer and others with model- 
ing tools, the pre-formed material is 
appropriate for lower schools and 
children’s play groups. Write: Bake- 
lite Co. (C-4), c/o ARTNEWs. 


Photographers’ supplies, visualiz- 
ers, photoflood lighting systems, copy- 
boards, etc. are now on the market, 
some showing new designs, others 
with higher price tags than before. 
A new lighting system consists of 
four Kelvin bulbs for black and 
white as well as color, mounted in 
specially designed square reflectors. 
For a complete list of new items and 
new prices, write: Merritt Lacey 
Corp. (C-5), c/o ARTNEWs. 


Brushes from Germany, both bristle 
and sable, have seamless nickel- 
plated ferrules and are fastened to 
lacquered hardwood handles. Both 
short and long hair are available in 
this new line. For prices, write: 
Utrecht Linens (C-6), c/o ART 
NEWS. 


Marking pen has a changeable felt 
point through which fast-drying ink 
is fed by an automatic valve. Illus- 
trators, draftsmen and artists should 
find this item useful. The same size 
and weight as a fountain pen, it 
holds enough ink to make a line 
1,000 feet long. Special *T-Grade" 
ink comes in ten colors, including 
green, violet, orange and pigmented 
yellow and silver. And three kinds 
of tips are available for various 





For 


maneuverability. 


and 
more information about the *Marsh 
77” pen, write: Felt-Point Pen Divi- 
sion, Marsh Co. (C-10), c/o ART 


widths 
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film for amateur painters and 

middle-level schools traces the evolu- 
* 


tion of a watercolor landscape. From 
the selection of site through compo- 
sitional studies and emergence of 
the final scheme, the film empha- 
sizes technical procedure, at normal 
speed, with an explanatory narra- 
tion. It was made by two professors 
at the Texas Technological College. 
Address inquiries to: Robert Lock- 


ard (C-2), c/o ARTNEWs. 


Binding kit enables anyone to bind 
booklets, folders and even substan- 
tial books in his home or studio. 
The unit is made of plastic and cold 





rolled steel. One- to four-hole kits 
are available, each with a shelf full 
of plastic tubes in sizes from 3/16 
to 34 inches diameter. These tubes, 
slipped through the holes punched 
by the lever mechanism, hold pages 
securely yet flexibly enough for 
them to be opened flat. Two kinds 
of tubes come in the set: permanent 
ones and an interlocked type for 
looseleaf binding. For additional in- 
formation. write: Tauber Plastics, 
Inc. (C-8), c/o ARTNEWS. 


Paste paint provides a short-cut to 
stippled and relief wall effects as 
well as suggesting experiments to 
painters who like to use impasto. 
Neither an oil paint nor a dry pow- 
der, this is a soft paste. It contains 
silica, lithipone for white pigment 
and a binder. Though this formula 
is said to eliminate the difficult and 
uncertain mixing-process needed 
with other heavy paints, it can be 
easily mixed with oil or watercolor 
pigment and thinned with water. 
Very thin, it can be put on with a 
brush, or, thick, with a trowel. 
Colors available are only white or 
natural but any kind of coloring 
agent can be mixed with it. For 
more information, write: K. W. 
Wittleder, Petesch, Hecht & O'Con- 
nor, Inc. (C-7), c/o ARTNEWs. 


Perspective guide is an intriguing 
mechanism said to make life easier 
for draftsmen, mechanics, engineers 
and artists. A twenty-four page 
instruction booklet explains how to 
use the device. Made of clear Vin- 
ylite plastic, 8% by 11 inches, with 
five black lines in a rectangle, it is 
slipped under tracing paper to de- 
fine proportion and perspective of the 
object to be sketched. For details 
and price, write: California Visual 


Aids Co. (C-3), c/o ARTNEWS. 


Catalogue of semi-precious stones, 
exotic woods, curiosa like Asian 
bronze coins and antique shoe but- 
tons, plus mounting materials and 
tools, is offered by a noted jeweler. 
The illustrated booklet includes tips, 


facts and projects for beginners, 
with a hardness scale and milo- 
meter gauge. Write: Sam Kramer 


(C-9), c/o ARTNEWs, 654 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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Finest Unprimed Belgium Linen 
Now easily make the best canvas yourself 
Form a group NOW and SAVE 
Type 82S— medium texture — width 58” 

Regular $3.95 NOW $3.35 per yard 
6 yds.—$3.16 per yd.; 20 yds.—$2.96 per yd. 
50 yds.—$2.75 per yd. 


Samples mailed upon request 


UTRECHT LINENS 


119 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Orders shipped Postpaid, Ins., Check or M. O. 


GARBER S 


80th St. & 3rd Ave. , N.Y 


THE BEST AT 
LOWEST COST 


Frames * Canvas * Oils 
Brushes * Books * etc. 


ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 
52” x 6 yd. Duck Canvas 
45" x 6 yd. Linen Canvas ........ $15.00 
Write for Samples and Price List 
Mall eheek with order (no C.0.D.) 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 


62 THIRD AVE (nr 11th St.) NEW YORK 3 




















225 WEST 39m STREET, NEW YORK 18, N: 
ME SA CT CS I 









davis. galleries 
231 east 60 street 


Taere omenia t t A SI TTA ore eben et eSATA SARL lel 


c E cf PRESENT 
THRU D AY 
ARTISTS. 






E rive 

museum, riverside 1953 
drive at. 104 street 

open” 4 iy i. 5, exeept mon. 
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, NOV. 29, 











november 2.21 


grace borgenicht gallery 


recent oils 






i pL HH BEER 


j EDWIN KEIFFER 
3 SOLDER 


nz 







WELLONS GALLERY 


Nov. 2-14 70 E. 56 St. N. Y. 22 








Paintings by 


Kern F | N C H 


fO NOV. 14 


idis NDAU S AE E RY 


m Ó 













ient. of thie Ownership, Management and 

4r required by the Act of Congress 

C24, 1912, as amended by the Acts 
arch 3, 933 and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, 

ted. States: Code, Section 233); of ART 

-UNWWS, published monthly from September 
through May and quarterly for June-July- 
. August, at New York, N. Y., for October i, 

1953. 

l. The names and addresses of the publisher, 

editor, managing editor, and business managers 

are: 

Publisher, The Art Foundation, 654 

Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y., Editor, 

Alfred M. Frankfurter, 654 Madison Ave., New 

York 21, N. Y., Managing Editor, Thomas B. 

Hess, 654 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y.; 

Business Manager, Robert E. Baker. 

2.. The owner is: The Art Foundation, Inc. "T 
654 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y.; 
Thomas J. Watson, Chairman, 654 Madison 
Ave., New York 21. N. Y.; Alfred M. Frank. 
furter, President, 654 Madison Ave., New York 

ONY.: Walter W. S. Cook, Secretary- Treas 
Carer, 654 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other: ‘security holders owning or holding 1 

| percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
morigages, or ether securities are: None. 

0 $. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security. holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any ether fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting; also the statements in the 

two. paragraphs show the affiant's full knowl- 

ge and belief = ta the circumstances and 
nditions und which stockholders and 
curity holders "who da not appear upon the 
oks of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 

a fide owner. 

Robert E. Baker, Business Manager 
pad subseribed before me this second 
Oeteber, 1933. 

Samuel McNichol (SEAL) 

Hei EET State of New York 








Ine., 























ualified in New York County 
wert. Filed with New York County Clerk 
Commission expires March 30, 1955. 
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Baltimore, Md., Mus, of Art. Feb. 16.Mar. 
14. Baltimore W'atercolor Ciub Anni Exhib. 


Open to all artists. Witcr., Gouache. Jury. 
Cash prizes, Fee $2. Roland Bogis, 508 Brook 
Road, Baltimore, Md. 

Boston, Mass., Mus, of Fine Arts. Jan. 19- 
Feb. 7. Boston Soc. of Independent Artists 
Anni Exhib. Open to all artists. Oil. wter., 
dwg. pastel, sculp., prints, Fee $3.85, Pur. 
chase fund, Applications lor membership due 
Noy, 21; entry cards, Dec. 12; entries, Dee. 
16-19. Kathryn Nason, 111 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. . 

Kansas City, Mo., Nelson Gall. Mar. 13.29. 
Mid-4mer. Artists Ass'n Ann'l Exhib. Open 
to all artists res. of Kansas, Mo., Okia., Ark., 

Neb., Iowa. Ptg., sculp., graphics. Jury. $1, 000 
in purchases, awards. Vincent Campanella, 
Mid-America Artiste, 4415 Warwick Blvd., 

Kansas City, Mo. 

New York, N. Y., National Acad. Gall. Dec, 
3-20. Allied Artists of Amer. Jury. Fee $7, $4 
refund if entry not accepted. George Beline, 
370 Central Park West, N. Y. National Acad. 
Gall. Feb. 25.Mar. 14, American W'ter. Soc. 
Ann’l Exhib. Open to all artists, Wter., pastel 
Jury. Fee $5. Cash awards, medals. Entries 
due Feb. 11. Cyril A. Lewis, 175 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. National Acad. Gall, Jan. 21-Feb. 7. 





Amer. Acad. ín Rome. Fellowships for 
students, artists capable of doing independ- 
ent work in architecture, ldscp. architecture, 
ptg., sculp, history of art, musical composi- 
tion, classical studies. Open to citizens of 
U. S. for one year beg. Oct. 1, 1954. Ap- 
plications, work due Jan. 1. Apply Exec. Sec., 
Amer. Ácad. in Rome, 101 Park Ave., N. Y. 
Amer. Ass'n of Univ. Women. Twenty- five 
fellewships for advanced study or research. 
Applications, supporting materials due Dec. 
15. Sec.. Committee on Fellowships, Amer. 
Ass'n of Univ. Women, 1634 Eve St., N, W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Competition for Playground Sculpture. 
Open comp. for new kind of playground 
equipment. Co-sponsored by Parents Maga- 
sine, Mus. of Modern Art, Creative Play. 
things, Inc. $2,000 in prizes, plus royalties. 
Winning designa to be shown at Mus. of 
Modern Art, June, 1954. Entries due Jan. 15. 


The exhibition calendar 





Akron, Ohio, Art Inst.: 
to Dec. 1. 

Baltimore, Md., Mus. of Art: 
to Nov. 10; Seven pers. of ksrael, to Nov. 
30; True or False, Nov. 15-Dec. 31. Walters 
Art Gall: Islamic mediaeval arts, to Dec. 5. 
Beverly Hills, Calif., F. Perla: Maillol, to 
Nov. 21. 

Birmingham, Ala., Mus. of Art: Hartley, to 
Nov. 14; Pre-Columbian, Nov. 18-Dec. 12. 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., Cranbrook Acad.: 
Fallauris artists, potters, Nov. 9-30. 
Boston, Mass., Brown Gall: Gibbs, to Nov. 
21; Chi Kwan Chen, Nov. 23.Dec. 12. Inst, 
of Cont. Arts: Hallmark comp., to Nov. 10; 
Des. for Christmas, Nov. 19.Dec. 30, Mus. 
of Fine Arts: Jap. pig. sculp. Nov. 15- 
Dec. 15. Shore: Cont. Amer., to Nov. 30. 
Chicago, HL, Art inst: Sachs, degs., to 
Nov. 27; 18th- cent. German prints, to Nov, 
30; Chicago & vicinity ann'l exhib., to Dec. 
13. Arts Club: Maclver, Giacometti, Nov. 4. 
Dec. 1. Avant-Arta: Spero, to Nov. 20; Ben. 
nett, Nov. 21-Dec. 11. Bordelon: Halty-Dube, 
to Nov, 30. Boutique-Fantasque: Rathod, to 
Nov. 13; Leonard, Nov. 14-27; Lunak, Now. 
28-Dec. Hi. Brown: Duvigneaud, Nov. 7.Dec. 
3. Chicago Gall: Cont. Amer. Now. 7-30. 
Cremer, Quint: Cont. Amer. to Nov. 30. 
Feingarten: Zimmerman, to Nov. 14; Gon- 
aales, Nov. 21-Dec. 3. Frumkin: Poetry of 
Surrealism, to Nov, 30. Harding Mus.: F. 
Remington, to Nov. 30, Hohenberg: Cont. 
Amer. to Nov. 30. Holmes Stadio: Larson, 
to Nov. 14; Candido, Nov. 16.28. Ken Stud. 
ioe: Cont. Amer., to Nov. 30. Lawson: 
Wetsenborn, Nov. 13-Dec. 6. Main St. Gall: 
Toulouse-Lautrec posters, to Nov. 15. Nelson 
Gall.: Jackson, Pooley, to Nov. 16. Oehl. 
schlager : Cont. Amer., to Nov. 30. Riecardo: 
Angorola, to Nov. 30. Ryan Gall.: Bentley, 
to Nov. 30. Swiss Chalet: M. Hush, to Nov. 
30. Watson & HBoaler: Chicago private col. 
lections, Nov. 6.20. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Art Mus.: 
to Nov. 20. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Mus. of Art: Orozco, Nov. 
10.Dec. 8; Burchfield, Nov. 3-Dee. 81. 
Coconut Grove, Fla., Mirell Gall: 
to Nov. 15, 

Colorado Springs, Colo., Fine Arts Cen. 
ter: Saints & Kachinas, to Nov. 15: Tevisch, 
Fineda, sculp., Nov. 15.Jan. 11; Chenaweth, 
dwgs., to Nov. 80. 
Columbus, Ohio, Gall, 
cent on tradition, Nov. 


Sutherland, Moore, 


Hutzler mem., 


Cont, Fr. ptg., 


Seiler, 


of Fine Arts: Ac 
13.Dee. 26; Szyk, 





Where and when to exhibit 






Competitions, scholarships 





Audubon Artists. Open to all artists. AN me. 
diums. Jury. Cash awards, medals. Jury. En- 
tries due Jan, 7. E izabeth Erlanger, Seen 
1083 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 

Philadelphia, Pa., acad. of Fine Arts, Jan. 
34 Feb. 28. Anwil Exhib. Amer. Ptg., Sculp. 
Open to U. S. artists. Purchase funds, awards. 
Jury. Entries due Dec. 21.30. Dir., Academy 
of Fine Arts, Philadeiphia, Pa. 

Portland, Me., Sweat Mem. Mus, Feb. 28. 
Mar, 28. dnn'l Exkib. Open to all UL S. 
artists. Oil, wter., gouache. Jury. Fee $4. 
Bernice Beck, 111 High St, Portland, Me. 
San Antonio, fees Witte Mem. Mus. Feb. 
7.28. Texas Wicr. See. Anm Exhib. Open to 
present & former Texas res, Fee $3. Jury. 
Prizes. Entries due Jaa. 23. Mrs. E. P. Kinzie, 
317 Tuttle Rd., San Antonio, Tex. 
Sarasota, Fla. Art Ass'n, Jan. 10-30. Na. 
tional Wicr. Annt, Yan. 31.Feh. 13, National 
Oil Ánn'l. Al mediums. Jury. Prizes. Entries 
due Dec. 14.29. Nasional, P.O. Box 34907, 
Sarasota, Fla. 

Youngstown, Ohio, Butler Art Inst. Jan. 3- 
31. Ohio Ceramic dzn'l. Open to present & 
former res. of Ohio. Ceramics, pottery, ena- 
mele. $500 in prizes. Jury. Fee. Entries due 
Dec. 15. Butler Art Inst, 524 ‘Wick Ave. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 





Miss "iar Mus. ef Modern Art, H W. 
S3rd St., N. Y. 
FAR Traveling Scholarships. Apply 
Institute of International Education, 1 E, 
67th St, N. Y, 

Instituto Allende, Scholarships for one year 
from $440 to $2,090. Applicants must submit 
ten photos of recent. work, summary of pre- 
vious training or experience, letters of rec- 
ommendation. Materiz] due prior to Dec. 1. 
Stirling Dickinson, Dir, Instituto Allende, 
San Miguel de Allemle, Gto. Mexico. 
Emily Lowe Award. Open to American art. 
ists, 23-35 years old zm N, Y. with no means 
of self-promotion. our purchase awards. 
Ward Eggleston, 161 W. 37th St, N. Y. 
Steel, Iron & Men. Comp. open to Amer. 
artists in ptg. sculp. Jury. Purchase awards. 
Sponsored by  BirmEngham Mus. of Art. 
Works due Dec. 14-Jan. 6, entry blanks Jan. 
4. Apply Mus. of Ast, Birmingham, Ala. 


Nov. 20.Dec. 20. 
evesharto jux Ast Gall.: Spaeth, Nov. 1- 
Dion: Ohio, Art Inst.: Ohio prints, to 
Nov. 30. 

Des Moines, lowa, Art Center: Calif. Wr, 
Soc, Nov. 10.Dec. 13; House, sculp., Dela- 
van, to Nov. 30. 

Detroit, Mich., Inst. of Arts: Diogenes with 
Camera, to Nov. 29; Mich. Artists, Nov. 17- 
Dec. 13. 

E. Lansing, Mich., State Coll.: Vienna sch. 
children, Nov. 14.295 Approaches to dwg., 
Nov. 3-22, 

Exeter, N. H., Exeter Acad.: Seven Cuban 
ptrs., Nov. 15-Dec. 1X. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Art Gall; dre & 
Magic of Arnhem lane, to Nov. 22. 

Hartford, Conn., “Wadsworth Atheneum: 
Calder, Gabo, to Nov. 29. 

Houston, Texas, Cent. Arts Ass'n: Use of 
Art, Nov. 8-Dec. 6. Mus. of Fine Arts: State 
Fair Art Exhib., Nev. 8.29, Kress Coll, to 
Dec. 30. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Terron Art Inst. : Whist- 
ler prints, to Nov. 25. 
Los Angeles, Calif... County Mus.: Frasconi, 


Nov. 9-30. Kantor: fshnston, Nov. 9.Dec. 5. 
Landau: Finch, to Now. 14. Lynch: Kester, to 
Nov. 30. UCLA: CobEectors exhib., Nov. 12- 
Dec. 21. 

Louisville, Ky., Sseed Mas.: Des. from 
Britain, Nov. 9.30, Guvarni, Nov. 8-Dec. 15, 
Redon, prints, to Nos. 22. 


Milwaukee, Wis, owner Coll: Lutz, to 
Nov. 80. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Inst. of Arts: Morisot 


& Aer Circle, Nov. Pi-Dec. 13; Shahn, Now. 
ü.Dec. 6. Walker Art Inst.: Marcks, to Nov. 
15: Picasso, to Nov. £2: Benn, to Nov, 27. 
Montreal, Can., Mus. ‘of Fine Arts: 5 gen» 
turies of dwgs., to Now. 22. 

Newark, N. J., Mus.: Intro. to Silver, to Nov. 
30, 

New London, Conr. Allyn Mus: Stein- 
berg, Green, Nov. 8-23. 


New Orleans, La. Delgado Mus: Fr. ptg. 
panorama, to Jan. 10. 
Ottawa, Can., Natienal Gall: Cont. Brit. 


piga to Nov. 30. 

Pasadena, Calif, Ar Inst.: Lundeberg, Nov. 

26.Dec. 20. 

Phijadelphia, Pa. Acad. of Fine rts: 
Greenberg, Ann'l W ter., print exhib., to Nov. 
22. Art Alliance: Cunningham, Scott, Kaelínp. 
to Nov. 18; Fahrney, to Nov. 22; Chalfin, to 
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` Recent Paintings. 


GANSO GALLERY - . 1 : 


HERMAN 


Nov. 2-21 


BABCOCK GALLERY - 
38 East 57th Street, N. Y. nn 












SCULPTURE z T 


mh mS i 


Oct. 30- Nov. 14 


ESTE GALLERY, 116 E. 57, N.Y. 
10.6 EL 5-1768- 







MORRIS i 


DAVID 


PASSEDOIT 
GALLERY — 


Paintings 





121 E. 57, N. Y. c f 





Paintings Oct. 30-Nov. 18 * 


" THORN 


payee Crespi Gallery of — 
Creative Art 
11 a.m. to 9:30 p.m 









205 East 58 


EMORIAL EXHIBITION . 
morgan 


russell 


ROSE FRIED GALLERY © 
6 E. 65 e Cl 77510 © cd 











thru 
= 















MORRIS 


FRANK K. M. en T 


683 Fifth Ave., New York. Near 54th St. | 












GEORGE 


BO 


Nov. 9 . Dec. 12 


THE CADBY-BIRCH GALLERY 


21 East 63. St, N. Y. C. 








M ÓÓÀ€ 


= JANSCHKA 


paintings — * drawings 
Oct. 30.Nov. 14 


ESTE GALLERY, 116 E. 57, N. Y. mi 
10-6 EL 5768 J 


ADALINE 







GALLERY 





















32 East Sist Street, Naw York 


Until Nov. 14 
| Davis * 





‘DAVID BURR 


| MOREING 
A f paintings— thru Nov. 14 
2 — 


Nov. 16 to Dec. 5 


PAINTINGS 


- | VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES * 21 East 57th St. 








ANTONIO TAPIES 
Spanish Surrealist 
Thru Nov. 14 
DRUMLEVITCH 
italian. ce 

Nov. 18-Dec, 


maj 


22 East 66 Street, New York 








j HU _ Nov. 921 









 barzansky galleries 
664 madison ave., bet. 60-61 sts. 


—— en pt 


EXHIBITION TO NOVEMBER 14 


LAMAR 


DODD 





GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS- 130 E. 56 


Edith Gregor Halpert, Director _ 





i DOVE * KARFIOL 
JIE MARIN * O'KEEFFE * SHAHN | 
|| SHEELER * SPENCER * ZORACH || 


NOV. 2-14 


(UN. -— 


e | CYNTHIA G RE E N 


First One-Man Show 





We -— " 
" om r Me " 
Rue t e at tee m eret mera eB P mh AMA AARHUS irii re i: ` 


‘Audubon Soc., 


*Knoedler, 14 E. 57. 


Des 2. Creative: Cooper, Sculp., to Nov. 6; H. 
Franki, Nov. 7.20; Fallo, De F rient, Nov. 21- 
Dec. 4 Mus. of Art: Before Columbas, to 
Dec. 13; Whistler prints, to Nov. 29. Schurts 
Fudn.: Janschka, to Nov, 30. De Braux: 
Martens; Nov. B-Dec. 5. 

Portland, Mes Sweat Mus.: Field Fndn. 
Coil, to Nov. 30. 

Portland, Ores Art Mus: Oregon sculp. 
to Nov. 22; Harnett & his sch., Nov. 1.29. 
Richmond, Fa., Mus. 
Coll., to Nov. 22. 

St. Louis, Mo., City Art Mus: 
Nov. 30. 

St. Paul, Minn. World Art Gall: Brewer 
tapestries, to Nov. 12, drt in Industry, to 
Nov. 30. 

San Diego, Calif., Smith Coll. Collects, Nov. 
7.29. 


of Fine Arts: Cone 


Fan G ogh, to 


New York City Exhibitions are of paintings 


ACA 63 E, BE ooo Gurr, to Nov. 7? 


H. Sternberg, Nov. 9-28 
Alan, 32 E. 68 ......... J. Levine, to Nov. 21 


Knipschild, Cloar, Nov. 23.Dec. 24 
Argent, 67 E. 59 ........ Kupper, to = 7 
F. Coll, wiers., Nov. 9-28 
Artists’ Gall., 851 Lex... Hageman, ta Nov. 12 
Tieger, Nov. i4-Dec. 3 
Assoc. Amer. Artists, 711 Fifth 
J. Jones, wiers., to Nov. 14 
Lewitt-Him, Nov. 2-14 
1130 Filth Avinoff, to Nov. 27 
Babcock, 38 E. 57 ........ Mari, Nov. 2-21 
Intimate Ptgs., Nov. 23-Dec. 31 
Barbizon, 63 & Lex, | D, Stewart, to Nov. 30 
Barzansky, 664 Madison... Green, Nov. 9-21 
Bose, Nov. 23-Dee. 7 
.Peterdi, Nov. 2-21 
Avery, Nov. 23-Dec. 12 
Brooklyn Mus., Eastern. Parkway 
Designer-craftsmen, to Jan. 4 
Cont. Europ. prints, to Jan. 4 
Cadby-Birch, 21 E. 63 
G. Bouche, Nov. Dee. 12 
Caravan, 132 E. 65 Cont. Amer, to Nov. 30 
Carlebach, 937 Third 
Pre-Columbian, ta Nov. 14 
Carstairs, 11 E. uu ... Cont, Fr., to Nav. 36 
Chapellier, 48 E. 
Aner militat. Nov. 16.Dec, 5 
City Center, 131 W. 55 
Cont. Amer., to Nov. 36 
Coeval, 100 W. 56 ... Cont. Amer. to Nov. 28 
Contemporaries, 959 Madison 
Prints, to Nov. 14, Rasca, Nov. 16-Dec. 5 
Cont. Arts, 106 E. 57 | E. Lundin, to Nov. 6 
Twardowies, Nov, 2-20 
Cooper Union, Cooper Sq. 
Santos, Nov. 25-Bee. 31 
Copain, 891 First Ave. Kamins, to Nov. 15 
Cont. Amer, Nov. 17-36 
Creative, 108 W. 57 Cont. Amera to Nov. 30 
Crespi, 205 E. 58. .... M. Thorne, to Nov. 18 
Miniatures, Nov. 19.28 
Spiegel, Nov. 30-Dec. 12 
Davis, 231 E. $0 ........ Shikler, Nov. 2.21 
Garlock, sculp., Nov. 22.Dec. H 
De Nagy, 206 E. 53 ... Grilio, to Nov. 14 
Jackson, Nov. 1?-Dec. 5 
Downtown, 32 €. 51 Kuniyoshi to Nov. 14 
mE. pigs, Nov. 24.Dec. 31 
Durlacher, 11 E. 57 ..... Bacon, to Nov, 14 
- Leonid, Mov. 17.Dec. 12 
Duveen, 18 E. 79 .... Old masters, to Nov. 20 
Egan, 63 E. 57 ..... . Cont. Amer., to Nov, 36 
Eggleston, 161 W. 57 H. Davis, to Nav. 14 
2 Lowe Award, Nov. 17-30 
Janschka, to Nov. 14 
Goitein, sculp., to Nov. 14 
Feigl, 601 Madison 
Cont. Fr., Amer., to Nov. 30 
Fine Arta, 41 E. 57 French art 1900, to Nov.21 
Fried, 6 E. 65 . Russell, to Nov, 28 
Calerie Moderne, 49 "Ww. 53 Roth to Nov. 13 
H. Paris, Nov. 14-Dec. 4 
Gallery East, 7 Avenue A 
Cont. Amer., to Nov. 30 
Mandel, to Nov. : 
Shapiro, Nov, 23.Dec. 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt 
Bradbury, to Nov. 7 
Grant, Nov. 3-21 
Pushman, Nov, 17-28 
Disen, Nov. 24. Dec. 5 
Crand Central Moderns, 130 E. 56 
L. Dodd, ts Nov. 14 
Nos Nov. 17.Dec. 5 


Borgenicht, 65 E. 51 . 


Este, 116 E. 5 


ín nc d 


Ganso, 125 E. 57 . 


Hacker, 24 cy 38 Saat nal x sigeli, Nov. 228 
Hansa, 70 E. 12 ....... ... Kahn, to Nov. 

Forst, Noy. 10- 2 

Seiten Noy. 24-Dee. 8 

Hartert, 22 E. 58 ...... Lawson, to Mov. 15 

€ a Fr. wters., dwgs., Nov, 16 

Heller, 63 E. 37 ......... Group, to Nov. 7 

Serger, Nov. 9.21 

Hewitt, 18 E. 69 ....... Maloney, Nov, 9-28 

Hugo, 26 E. 55., Yoors, tapestries, to Nov, 7 

Irrivabene, Nov. 9-30 

Jackson, 22 E. 66 ...... Tapies, to Nov, 14 

Doinievisch, Nov. 18.Dec. 3 

Jacobi, 46 W. 32 . Sehari, to Nov. 14 

Saito, Muller, Lesser, Nov. 17.Dec. 8 

Janis, 15 E. 57 ...... Mondrian, to Nov. 30 

Jewish Mus., 92 & Fifth... Band, to Nov. 30 

Kalman, 92 & Lex. Cont. Amer., to Nor. 30 

Kennedy, 785 ut d m to Nov, 30 

„Wyeth, to Nov. 14 

Inness, Nov. 16-28 





The exhibition calendar | 





San Francisco, Califa Area Arts: Wolf, to 
Nov. 27. De Young Mus.: South Pacific, Nov. 
15. Mus. of Art: Mexican prints, to Nov. 15; 
H'kiyn print ann'l, to Nov. 22. 

San Jose, Calif., Rosicrucian Mus.: 
Pesteri Artists, to Nov. 30. 
Seattle, Wash. Art Mus.: Gerber coli. of 
Haitian pip. Co ont. Aubusson aa Nov. 


zt 


Soc. of 


arch. v te Nov. 30. 

Toronto, Can., Art Gall.: Jackson, to Nov. 22. 
Utica, i£. Y., Munson-Williama-Proctor Inst.: 
Formal organization in mod. pig., to Nov. 29. 
Washington, D. C., National Call: Dale 
coll, te Nov. 30. Washington Univ.: Stone 
wters., Sov, 5-50. 

Worces:er, Mass, Art Mus: 
15-Jan. 3. 


Hassam, Nov. 


unless ofherwise specified. 


Koots, $80 Madison Hare sculp., to Nov. 14 
Hoimann, Nov. 16.Dec. 12 
Kormas, 835 Madison Casarella, Now. 3.21 
Mp see Ane Nov. 24-Dec. 12 
Kottler; 108 E. ..Cont, Amer, ta Nov. 14 
Bausch, Nov. 16.28 
Kraushaar, 32 E. 57 E. P. Jones, to Nov. 7 
Evett, Nov. 9.28 
Levitt, $5 E. 49 |... Cont. Amera to Nov. 80 
Little Studio, 680 Madison 
Cont. Amer, to Nov. 80 
Matisse: 41 E. 57 ... Selections, to Nov. 14 
Miro, Nov. 17-Dee. 12 
Matrix, 12 St. Marks Pl. 
Zimmerman, to Nov. 14 
F. Montgomery, Nov. 17-Dec. 5 
Metrop. Mus., 82 & Filth 
Print acquis. to Dec. 31 
Art in anatomy, to Dec, 31 
Midtowa, 17 E. 57 ... Sepeshy, to Norv. 30 
Milch, 25 E. 57..,.. ve RT Moreing, ta Nov. 14 
Pleissner, Nov, 16-Dec.. 5 
Morgan Lib., 29 E. 36 Ital. mss. to Jan 2 
Mus. of Mod. Art, 11. W. 53 Léger, to Jan. 4 
Fillen, prints, to Nov. 8 
Print sale, Nov. 18-Jan. 3 
New, 601 Madison Fillon, graphics, Nov. 2-14 
Group, Nov. 16-28 
Newton. 11 E. 57..... Jonniaux, Nov. 5-21 
Bainbridge, Nov. 26.Dec. 12 
Niveau, 962 Madison Cont. Fr., to Nov. 30 
HS 15 E. 5? 
A. Kent, seulp., Hox, to Nov. 14 
Reinhardt, Nov. 16-Dee. 5 
Passedeit, 121 E. 57..... Davidson, Nov. 2-21 
Nordfeldt, Nov. 23.Dec. 12 
Pen & Srush, 16 E. 10 
Cont. Amer. Nov. 8.Dec. 2 
Perdaeli;a, 110 E. 57 .... Keifer, to Nov. 13 
Lieber Weinstein, Nov. 16-Dec. 4 
Peridot: 820 Madison Cont, Amer., to Nov. 30 
Peris, 3S E. 88 2... Soutine, Nov. 2-Dec. 5 
Perper, 248 E. 52 Cont. Amera to Nov. 30 
Portraits, 136 E, 57. 9. Draper, Nov. 3-14 
Rehn, 633 Fifth ........ Kantor, to Nov. 38 
Riversiee Mus, 310 Riverside Dr. 
League oj Present-Day Artists, Nov. 8-29. 
Reko, $1 Greenwich Ave. 
Gambini, to Nov, 11 
Norman, Rosenquit, Nov, 16.Dec. 9 
Rosenberg, 20 E. 79. 19.cent. Fr. to Nov. 14 
i Rosenberg coll., Nov. 18-Dec. 12 
Saidenberg, 10 E. 77 ... Léger, to Now. 15 
Picesso, Lautree graphies, Nov. 18-Dec. 31 
St. Etieane, 46 W. 57 ....Scharl, Nov. 4.28 
Salpetes, 43. E. 57 oes Farber, to Nov. 7 
Kaplan, Nov. 16.Dec. & 
Sealamandré, 20 W. 55 
Iüth-Cont. Eng. textiles, ta Nov. 30 
B. Schaefer, 32 E. 87.. Stokowska, to Nov. 7 
Cronbach, Sandow, Struppeck, Nov. 9-Dec. 5 
Sehoneman, 63 E. 57... Fr. ptg., to Nov. 30 
Sculpture Center, 167 E. 69 
Women Welders, to Nov. 20 
Segy, 7:8 Lexington aes art, to Nov. 30 
J. Seligenann, 5 E. 57 
lTth.C ent. Fr., Nov. 23-Dec. 12 
Serigrawh, 38 W. 57 
Artists’ choice, to Now. 9 
Serigraphs for Christmas; Nov. 10-Jan. 9 
Stable, 927 Seventh..... Crehan, to Nov. 21 
Tanager, 90 E. 10 ....... Asher, to Nov. 20 
Town, 25 W. 8 Expressionism, to Nov. 7 
Cont. prints, Nov. 9-30 
Town Bail Club, 123 W. 43 
pa ue in Casein, to Nov. 30 
Valentis, 32 E. Marini, ta Nov, 21 
Picasso, Nov. 24-Dec, 17 
Fan Diemen-Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57 


Soa Reo B a on on 


Cramer, to Nov. is 


E. ere Nov. 17-Bec. 
Pillage drt Center, 44 W. 
Cont. P , to Nov. 30 
Fiviane, 42 E. 57 
B. Rosenthal, sculp, to. Nov. 30 
M. Walker, 11T E. 57... Homer, to Nov. 8 


£ allahan, Nov. 23-Dee. 12. 
ET dement, Nov. 2-14 
Livingston, Nov. 16-28 - 


Wellon:, 76 E. 56 


Weyhe. 794 Lexington ...... Biel, to Nov. 12 
Whitne- Mus., 10 W., 8 

Cant. Amer. ptg., to Dec. 6 

Wildenstein, 19 E. 64 
Müunnings, Nov, 10-Dec. 28 
l Seurat & his friends, Nov. 19-Dec. 23 
Willard, 23 W., 56 ...... Mullican, to Nov. 14 
Graves, Nov. 17-Dee. 12 

Wittenborn, 38 E. 57 
Gessner, Honegger, Ethos, to Nov. 7 
Meistermann, lithos, Nov. 9-23 


STABLE GALLERY 


Nov. 2-21 mE E ! | 
924 71h. Ave. ; 
at Sarh, st 
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Bertha Schaefer e 


32 E. 57 





HARRY 
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BERG years 


Nov. 9.28. Un 
making: 





63 E. 57 
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Paintings . 


BETTY PARSONS 


GALLERY * 15 E. 57 ST, N. Y. C 


To Nov. 15 





SHOLAM 


To November 7 


HARRY SALPETER eh 


42 East 57th St. 


trainee ril! 


New Yorl 

















MARCUS S. BAUSCH 











Nov. 16-28 Paintings 
new LYNN KOTTLER GALLE 
address 108 E. 57 St, MU 8- 

STANLEY 








Mic 


Nov. 2-2 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


106 E. 57 St. 


GARLO 
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PRIMITIVE SC ULPTURE - 
november 23-december 12 


DAVIS Gaicene 


il 


gut REE Nov. 9 


FRANCISCO COLL 


EAE OUNEN 


231 EAST 60 STREET | 
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PAINTINGS OF BULL FIGHTS 


ARGENT GALLERY 


Hotel Delmonico, 67 E. 59 St., N. Y. Cs 
Siti 


UNES HERE mimi 





RUTH 


Thru. Pornos 


— Paintings E 
ARTISTS’ GALLERY. 
851 Lexington Ave. ^" bro 
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i adds a NEW POPULAR-PRICED SERIES 


to its famous collection of art books — 










"THE TASTE OF OUR TIME" 






The Gift that 
compliments 
the giver... 


This new collection offers a host of dazzling color reproductions 
chosen from museums and private collections throughout 

the world. Well known masterpieces as well as less familiar 
works are interpreted by outstanding art authorities 

in the light of our modern taste and times. 


We open this new series with four painters who were among the first to | Se ee 
usher in the modern way of seeing. Different as were their lives and works, X : Mm UN 
they bear alike the inimitable stamp of great creative spirits who p. i ve 

broke completely with traditional modes of expression. 


Each volume, beautifully cloth-bound, contains 52 to 60 
hand-tipped colorplates. These deluxe editions are offered 
to you at the unbelievably low price of 


$4.95 cach 


GAUGUIN 


54 color reproductions 115 pages 


Text by Charles Estienne 


A study of the “real” Gauguin, a great artist whose aim was to regain the 
"sense of nature's wholeness’’—an entirely new interpretation. $4.95 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 


52 color reproductions 119 pages 
Text by Jacques Lassaigne 


A lasting treasury for all who are intrigued by the world of Lautrec . . . 
fully explores his artistic motivations and achievements as well as 
the tragic course of his life. $4.95 


VAN GOGH 


58 color reproductions 126 pages 
Text by Charles Estienne and C. H. Sibert 


Discerning and sensitive study of this great artist and unmatched craftsman. 
Throws new light on his accomplishments and helps clarify his artistic aim. $4,95 


Coming November 16th: PICASSO 
60 colorreproductions 124 pages 
Text by Maurice Raynal 


Paintings from 1898 to 1953, many never seen by the general public, 
reproduced here for the first time. Warm and intimate study of the artist by 


a uL. 
Te 










All SKIRA 


his friend Raynal, eminent critic who has known Picasso for 50 years. $4.95 books are 
Each volume contains a complete printed in 







bibliography and chronological chart. SKIRA Switzerland 


X AR TU 
BOOKS 


wo 





Just twenty-five years have intervened between our publication of the "Metamorphoses" of Ovid, SKIRA, Inc. 





illustrated by Picasso, and these volumes on Byzantine Painting and Modern Painting. Publishers 
Twenty-five years of eventful publishing activity which has contributed in large measure to the new, c Dept. AN 
ever more vital interest in painting shown today. From the start SKIRA has regarded color reproduction as au 381 Fourth Avenu 
the only satisfactory means of presenting the masterpieces dispersed in museums and private collections the F M í New York 16, N.W 
world over. These two volumes offer you the chance to own the best and T your DOOTFIIER ar » dian 
test of th k MAIL TODAY to P; 
ee en : Please send me the books checked below: 
BYZANTINE R ) No. of copies No. of copies 
PAINTING | = MODERN : Pul. GAUGUIN, sos BYZANTIN 
105 Plates : P xs VAN GOGH 
in full-color and gold — DERN . PAINTING. | 
Text by André Grabar M Ü 3144 . 200 reproductions [d TOULOUSE-LAUTREC  .... MODERN 
Considered the most — | CN |— in full-color — — 4, — PICASSO PE'NTMIS 


> ~ Text by Maurice Raynal 
Entirely new text and 
. layout, includes most 
-~ of the plates from the 
. previous 3 volume 
. edition. One of the few 
art books ever published 
with 200 plates in full 
color. Arranged 


P Eod beautiful book ever 

I: published by SKIRA. 

cR The sixth volume in the 
<d “Great Centuries of 

Painting" series; 

* contains up to 41 more 

44 plates than previous 

4 titles. Reproductions of 
mosaics, frescoes, 





| enclose [7] check C money order 





SKIRA, Inc. pays all postal charges. 
(New York City residents add 3% sales ta 


enamel painting, pu Qa 7 NAME LLL Laien ipt aine ern e aratra 
illumination for the chronologically to NAME 
most part entirely present text and — 
© unknown—never before | Significant works side ADDRESS 

2 photographed, from the by side in historic PTE SETTER TTT EEE P 

25. lost Empire of the sequence. 

P TN d TIAA | 350 pages 10" x 13/2" | CITY enc ZONE........S TATE... 
195 pages 10" x 1174" $25.00 Money refunded within 10 days 


if not completely satisfied. 


$ END AEEA d 
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Via Air Mail 
You still have time to 


give the luxurious 
Christmas gift: 
S ` > a whole year of 


AR [news 


—at mocest cost 


—without shopping problems 


From the mement your friends receive the special 
Christmas ca-d announcing your gift—and continu- 
ing throughoat the year, with the monthly arrival of 
each beautiful issue of ARTNEws—they are bound 
to remember your thoughtfulness and good taste. 
The card and the first issue of ARTNEws will reach 


the recipient for Christmas—by air mail if necessary. 





Specially Reduced Christmas Rates: 


A to make your gift even more luxurious, add 
the magnificent 1954 ANNUAL, featuring: Illusion- 
ism in Art, Miro, Ver- Each ADDITIONAL GIFT SUBSCRIPTION................ONLY $4. 
meer, Vuillard and Art 
News of the Year — at 
only $2.50, while they 
last, for each gift. 


FIRST GIFT SUBSCRIPTION (may be your own)............. $7 


Add ARTNEWS ANNUAL to each gift order for ONLY $2.50 


You may count your own renewal as one of the subscriptions at 
these money-saving rates. 


If you wish, pay after January 10, 1954. 
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AR [news suggests 


particularly for Christmas giving 


THE VOICES 


OF SILENCE 


by Andre Malraux 


This is a brilliant book about man and his art. Its 663 pages 
of text are completely integrated with the 465 heliogravure 


illustrations, 15 of them in full-page full-color . 


an entire art library in a single volume. Translated from the 
French by Stuart Gilbert, it is magnificently printed and 


bound, and comes attractively gift-boxed. 


. . virtually 






— 
nd 


44 .. the most challenging book on art...in a generation..." 


4 


Art authorities and literary critics together acclaim this 


monumental work destined to revolutionize man’s 


thinking about his cultural heritage. 


“Perhaps one of the really great books of our time.” 


—Edmund Wilson. “. . . 


extraordinary richness . . . in- 


Order Your Copy or Gift Copies Today 


Use the coupon below. If your order reaches us by December 15, 


delivery by Christmas is assured. 


ARTNEÉEWws 
654 Madison Avenue 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Please send me 





and attach it to this coupon. Specify if you would like ARTNEws to send a 


gift card.) 


I enclose $ [] Please reserve 


Edition! 
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— — copy (ies) of “The Voices of Silence" by Andre | 
Mairaux at $25 each. I understand that if this book does not measure up to my | 
expectations, it may be returned for full credit. (Note: If you are ordering gift | 
copies, write names and addresses of recipients on a separate sheet of paper | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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copy (ies) of the Connoisseur’s 


*Charles Poore in The New York Times. 


exhaustible wealth ... this is a great book." —W illiam 
Barrett in The Saturday Review. “One of the most 
stimulating, penetrating and sensitive inquiries that has 
ever been written.”—Francis Henry Taylor, Director 


of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


CONNOISSEUR'S 
EDITION 


Of special interest to art col- 


lectors and discriminating 
readers is the Connoisseur's 
Edition limited to 160 copies. 
One hundred fifty copies are 
available for purchase at 
$100 each. The Conneisseur's 
Edition was bound in France 
by hand in full leather. 
Each volume is signed by the 
author. ARTNEws will be 
happy to fill orders for the 
sub- 
ject of course to prior sales 
by the publisher—Double- 
day & Company, Inc. 


Connoisseur's Edition, 





This month 


Robert Goldwater was Editor of Magazine of Art, 
is a professor at Queens College and has observed 
the European situation of painting on several ex- 
tended stays abroad . . . Randall Jarrell is being 
hailed as the leading critic of the generation after 
T. S. Eliot, and also as a brilliant poet. His latest 
book is Poetry and the Age. . . . Paul Signac, with 
Seurat, was the leader of the Neo-Impressionist move- 
ment, whose history he enthusiastically records . . . 
Dorothy Norman edited the letters of her friend the 
late John Marin, and has been a very active writer 
and art critic in the group around Alfred Stieglitz. 


Next month 


A special number celebrates the reopening of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum's picture galleries, which takes place 
Jan. 7 with a grand convocation of scholars and museum 
directors from all over the world. Additional pages will 
give a complete guide to the new arrangement and a 
series of important articles will examine the place of 
the museum in the history of international culture. 


Editor and Publisher Alfred Frankfurter 
Managing Editor Thomas B. Hess 
Associate Editors Henry A. La Farge, Eleanor C. Munre 
Contributing Editors Henry McBride, Dorothy Gees Seckler 
Editorial Associates Lawrence Campbell, Robert Goodnough 
Barbara Guest, Betty Holliday, 
Fairfield Porter 
Design Director Bradbury Thompson 


Associate Publisher Robert E. Baker 
Circulation Manager Lewis W. Solomon 
Production Manager David W. DeArmand; Asst., E. F. Zitrin 


Advertising representatives ; 
New York, N. Y. Leslie Okin, Adv. Sales Manager 

654 Madison Avenue ; Templeton 8-3730 

Chicago, Ill. Harvey R. Kipen 
360 North Michigan Avenue; 
central 6-8972 

Great Britain Will Kitchen, Jr., Magazines, Ltd. 
131 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4 


ARTNEWs is published monthly from September to May, 
quarterly June-July-August, and copyright 1953 by The Art 
Foundation, Inc., 654 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


Subscription rates: Full subscription, consisting of the 
ten monthly issues and ART NEWS ANNUAL CHRISTMAS EDITION, 
$9.50 per year in U.S.A. Regular monthly edition only, $7. 
per year in U.S.A. (Foreign postage $1. per year additional.) 
Single copies of the regular monthly edition, 75¢ each. Single 
copies of ART NEWS ANNUAL CHRISTMAS EDITION, $3.50 each. 


The Editor welcomes and is glad to consider Mss. and photographs 
sent with a view to publication. When unsuitable for publication, 
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toward their return, although no responsibility for their safety is 
undertaken. Under no circumstances will the custody of any object 
of art whatever be accepted if sent to the magazine unsolicited for 
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can be given, nor can the magazine act as the intermediary in sales. 


The complete contents of each issue of ARTNews are indexed in 
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Articles 


These promising younger Europeans 


These European print-makers 


Record riches: Kansas City's 20 years 


Record riches: Brazil’s 6 years 
Malraux s thunder of silence 


Reinhardt: the position and perils of purity 


W hat Neo-Impressionism means 
Rosenberg and his private stock 
Reynal makes a mosaic 
Conversations with Marin 


Major illustrations 
St. John the Baptist 


St. Jerome 

Study for Les Poseuses 
Portrait of Mme. Rosenberg 
The Keyhole 

Boat, Sea and Rocks 


Departments 


Editor's letters 

Art news of America 
Amateur standing 

Coming auctions 

Editorial 

Reviews and previews 

Art news from London 

Ari news from Chicago 

Art news from Los Angeles 
Art for Christmas 

New sources, new materials 
W here and when to exhibit 
Competitions, scholarships 
The exhibition calendar 
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Volume 52, Number 8 


NEWS; 


14 Robert Goldwater 
17 Lawrence Campbell 
18 

20 Alfred Frankfurter 
24 Randall Jarrell 

26 Thomas B. Hess 
28 Paul Signac 

32 Henry McBride 
34 Elaine de Kooning 
38 Dorothy Norman 


19 Caravaggio, colorplate 

20 Andrea Mantegna, colorplate 
30 Seurat 

33 Picasso 

37 Jeanne Reynal, colorplate 
38 Marin, colorplate 


46 Lawrence Alloway 
48 Marilyn Robb Trier 
90 Jules Langsner 


A snowfall of free forms for Christ- 
mas: Miro’s The Rainbow of the 
Beautiful Bird's Feathers Reaches 
the Horizon, reproduced about ac- 
tual size, is in his first U. S. show 
of new paintings. It was executed in 
1952 on a piece of cement-board, and 
epitomizes the extravagant energy of 
his latest style. Miro is discussed 
extensively in the new ARTNEWS 
ANNUAL, and his show opens this 
month at Pierre Matisse [see p. 40]. 








et tede 





ESTABLISHED 1869 


Exhibition 





Through December 


—————M arene enc See 


DUVEEN BROTHERS INc. 
18 EAST 79 STREET 
NEW YORK 21, 








N.Y. 
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definition; 


————————— M Ó ÁÓ I T E Nt 


Manger ure en ma mm eum momo 


S^ | 
There is a very unfortunate etror in 

Sir. Philip Hendy’s review of Ellis 
KW aterhouse's new book, Painting: i 
iùn Britain, 1530-1790 [A.N., Sept 


33. Hendy. states that Waterhouse 


"is emphatic in attributing the 


Priace Edward in Washington to a 
paiater ‘of more modest talent’ work- 
ing from a Holbein drawing.” This 


ds € » misreading of Waterhouse’s Sec- 


one paragraph, on p. 9, where he 
dé&nitely places the painting among 
the few works of Holbein for the 
English court. This opinion is veri- 
fiec in a letter from Waterhouse, 





from which I quote: 


A was alarmed at reading your 
letter and turned hurriedly to my 
tex’, but see that 1 am in the clear, 
ukas the U. S. edition differs from 
mise in putting the bracket in the 





wreng place. The Washington Prince- 
Edward is definitely listed in p. 9. 
ameng the few originals. It is a 
clumsy sentence with a lot too many 


semicolons, but the later versions are 


onir those after the Windsor- draw- 


ings, such as the Lord South 





pton. 


The New York Edward VI T canto 
but I have — 
never doubted yours and T have- seen. 
ndeed. it is - 
one of the most beautiful Holbeins po 
in America: The Yarborough version. 


see as Holbein himself, 


2 












it "wo or three times. | 


is a mean and feeble thing, com- 
pared with it.” 

Could you not insert a notation of 
this error in your next number of 


ART news? 


John Welker, Chief Curator. 

National Gallery of Art 

Washington, D. C, 
[ARTNews regrets the error; read- 
ers of Prof. Waterhouse's book 
shoald be warned by the example 
of Sir Philip Hendy, Director of the 
Nasional Gallery, London, against 
misinterpreting ite prose.—Ed.] 


Sir: 
In Henry McBride’s article on An- 
drew Wyeth in the November ART 
News, he makes a reference to the 
Masbeth Gallery which is wholly un- 
wemanted. He says: "The Macbeth 
Galery, which used to handle the 
Wyeth production, having recently 
closed its doors, Knoedler's has been 
to rescue his work from the 





Pici debris (italica, mine). z The 


dictionary defines "debris" as “ruins,” 
"rubbish." It is true that we have 


diswontinued holding exhibitions, but —— 
rab- | 
bisa," behind is so far from the ` 


at dk 


tha: we did so leaving “ruins, 





truth as to call forth a protest. 


Iam sure Mr. McBride, for whom ri 


these many years I have had the 
greatest respect, did not mean to use 


the term “debris” in its. dictionary : 
nevertheless, the impres- 
sioz given out to your great audience 


is mot a pleasant one, at least for me, 
to zontemplate. The Macbeth Gal. 
ler: is still very much in business, 
i in a sense, more so than before. 
Undl re-located, its temporary ad- 
dreas is 815 Park Ave., New York. 





Robert G. McIntyre, Pres.. 


Macbeth Gallery | 

. New York, N. Y. 
[ARTNEWS. regrets that. Mr. Mc- 
Bride's s Jocular meteptor., was, open 





E verity al de meaning. If thes rev 


p [Miss Cudat: notes. that. the “inl 
manity". she felt in Mr. Pari 







llam r editors. consider the. Mac- 
beth Gallery an enduring monument 


of Ameri ican art—Ed.] 


Sine 
| With many small museums limited 


in their exhibition budgets, perhaps. 
our ecent. experience will. suggest 
some thing new in the way of sub- 
sidy. that might be copied in. other 
communities, 

. Our fall season opened with a. din 
exhibition, “125 Years of American 
Art,” sponsored and financed by the. 
Syracuse Fost Standard in celebra: 








tion of its one hundred uid 


anniversary: E 

This. :tollection, beginning . w th 
Gilbert. Stuart, and brought up | to. 
date by means of abstract. painting: 
and sculptare of the present da 
contained earefully selected, “hand- 
picked” works lent by museums and 
private: eollectors from all parts. of 
the country ... 

- "Anna W, Olmsted, Director 

-Syracuse Museum of Fine. Arts 
Syracuse 3, N. Y. | 













Sir: 2 2 


lam writing this letter in criticism 


of. the review by Barbara Guest of 


my shew at the Galerie Moderne in 


the November issue. 
The show contained twenty-two 
paintings, many of which were re- 
lated to. my project, Eternal J udge- 
ment, a series of prints. ti 
opinion thet your reviewer was un 
able to compre nature of th 
work she saw. She wrote that I dew 
^. . , almost disappointment. inhu- 
manity in these series." She did net 
see the series and it is not on ex- 
hibit. ; 
| quote from my statement of y 
aims on this project which was sub- 
mitted to the John Simon Guggen- 
heim Foundation: “. . . to symboli- 
cally depict Man's perpetual struggle 
within himself: his desire. to rise 
above the physical and moral reali- 
ties of an earthbound existence. . 
hie conflicts culminating in th 
gelic War, his trial and sentei 
his submergence and the. inev 
resurrected. Man.” : 
it is my. y inherent. beliet that 






















er does. not understand the wor of 
an artist lez him be silent, but. if. he 
misunderstands it and makes er 
neous statements, that is a ser 
offense and the artist has à rig ght to 
voice: his objections. : 
Harold. Paris 
New York, N 










türes was not in the subject : 
but in the pictorial handling of 
noble themes. d 





iios catved devo- 
ade under Spanish 
nce since the six- 
| Puerto Rico, go 
. New York's Cooper 
month [to Jan. 9]. Made 
ive woods. with primitive 
E: polyc hr med yearly in de- 
o the particular saint repre- 
ese small (usually 8 inches 
"figures were household pa- 
S; sculptured by village crafts- 



































'tic bt the xd im- 
v accessions as well as 











..laek of room are now on display. 
Among the newcomers to the already 


: large Cover | 6,000 objects) collection | 


1 Problems discussed i in Corning 


"Economic. Vina of art in Ameri- 
ca today" was the topic of discus- 
Corning, New York, recently, 
ierican. Federation of Arts 
nnual convention. A.F.A. 
nvited guests Charles H. 
x ue Andrew H. Berding 










{merindian panorama 





: "Coifempórary: Indian art is on view 
at Washington's National Gallery this 
zo ionth [to Dec. 6]. Many of these In- 
n diens. have attended regular schools 
. and colleges, but most have had no 
l art training and have simply 
arned tribal techniques and styles. 
2 They: come > from the ten tribes of the 







i People i in the art news 












e A Hyam, forinerly vice- 
dent and Director of Parke- 
rnet Galleries, has just been elect- 
President. He succeeds Hiram H. 
arke, who becomes Chairman of the 
oard. Mr. Hyam has been associ- 
d with the galleries since 1937 





ormerly- held in storage for 


men. The very early images show 
direct influence of Spanish mediaeval 
carvings. But as these elements 
merged with indigenous, semi-primi- 
tive styles, the Puerto Rican school 
took on distinctive qualities which 
distinguish it from familiar North 
American santos. The collection is 
owned by Dr. Fernando M. Monser- 
rate of the University of Puerto Rico 
and came here with the co-operation 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 


of fifty-six paintings and illustrations 
by Thornton Oakley, president of 
the Philadelphia Watercolor Club in 
1938-53. Among prize winners were 
Dong Kingman, F. Chapin, E. Freed, 
A. Frasconi and R. Wolpe Barnett. 


are W wood statues of a royal of- 


n S Aa  Methethy,- who lived about 
. 2420 s.c. One shows him as a young 
E man; the ‘other, aging, thinner and 
| dioc tense. A seated figure of Sesos- 
“trie II is a rare complete rendition 
of this Middle Kingdom ruler. Future 


plans for the department include an 


educational gallery with rotating ex- 
 ibitions of archaeological material 


for students. 


of the State Department and Francis 
Brennan of Time, Inc., and museum 
directors Edgar C. Schenck, Adelyn 
Breeskin and Frederick B. Robinson 
spoke, as did sculptor David Smith. 
The problems tackled were business, 
community and state support of art. 


Southwest, the Plains and the Wood- 
lands, and the work of each tribe can 
be characterized by peculiarities of 
motif and style, handed down from 
generation to generation. The exhi- 
bition has been organized with the 
assistance of Dorothy Dunn, of the 
U. S. Indian School in Santa Fe. 


and is at present also Chairman of 
the Board of Parke-Bernet, Inc., a 
subsidiary company. 

Alexander Abels, Albert Gold 
and Charles Taylor were winners 
of $500 prizes in the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance’s regional exhibition, 


Alexander Kreisel, director of the 
Kew Gardens Art Center, died re- 
cently, just as plans for his second 
one man show were under way. In 
his honor, the Art Center has pre- 
sented a large. retrospective showing 


SEES | Aor his paintings. 
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Seventy-fifth Anniversary 


MR. -— — 





Exhibited for the first and only time 


For the benefit of 


FOR THE BLIND 


November 19th to December 19th 


Admission 60 cents, tax incl. 





. Established 1878 — 





































Amateur standing 





Chelsea paints and likes it 


The Hudson Guild, a settlement 
house in New York's *hard-boiled" 
Chelsea district, would hardly ap- 
pear a promising center for amateur 
painters. A few years ago it was de- 
clared flatly impossible to hold art 
classes there. Yet today neighbors 
get together enthusiastically to work 
and bring so many of their friends 
that the groups constantly outgrow 
their classroom space. A bartender 
from the nearby McAlpin Hotel 
paints a still-life. A school teacher, 
who was sure she couldn’t draw, is 
busy on a landscape. A housewife 
sets down on canvas a vivid child- 
hood scene. This is a typical sam- 
pling of the group that seldom 
misses a painting session. 

The work of these amateurs hangs 
in the offices and recreation rooms 
of the Guild, and is such a familiar 
part of the surroundings that com- 
plaints are heard when pictures are 
temporarily lacking. 

At the core of the program, sus- 
taining it with his vision and pa- 
tient guidance, is Theodore Fried, 
the teacher who also directs the 
program. This civic-minded painter, 
whose own work has been well re- 
ceived in New York galleries, start- 
ed the first class in 1948 with two 
housewives. Others soon came along, 
became enthusiastic, and by 1949 
they held their first group exhibi- 
tion. This show became an annual 
event of great interest at the Guild, 
one which brings out the whole 
neighborhood and consistently gets 
favorable comment from the critics 
who serve on the jury. 

The expanding program was hand- 
icapped by lack of funds until the 
Joe and Emily Lowe Foundation 
offered financial support. This fund 
made possible the formation of an 
art club with regular meetings and 
showings of documentary films, the 
inauguration of an art lending ser- 
vice and the addition of classes for 
children. 

Fried's success is due to the fact 
that his approach is so completely 
adapted to the individual student's 
needs. The beginner who comes into 
the class *unable to draw a straight 
line" is not asked to do so. But he 
is asked to draw a simple object or 
two, usually two bottles of different 
heights. The results tell the teacher 
enough about the student's needs 
and abilities to indicate the prob- 





Hugh’s 
© 


Broome, 


Barn [above] by Margarite 
school-teacher, and Milkweed 
[right] by Florence Michaelsen, house- 
wife. painted in the Hudson Guild classes. 


lems to be tackled in the first sub- 
ject, usually a still-life. 


Meditating precedes re-creating 


Fried believes “that if a pieture is 
made with pleasure it will give 
pleasure.” He asks the members of 
his classes always to study the sub- 
ject for a period of time when be- 
ginning a painting. “Meditate on 
the thing you are going to create 
and fill yourself with it," he says. 
"Remember that your task is not to 
paint a beautiful object but to make 
a beautiful painting of an object." 
This meditation, lasting anywhere 
from five minutes to a half hour or 
even longer, is a time for "feeling 
the subject in the strongest possible 
way." "Feeling" here means project- 
ing emotionally into the forms them- 
selves and trying to experience some- 
thing of their life and structure. 
Imagining a subject's real stages of 
growth and development is one way 
better to grasp its form. “A tree," 
he says, "grows from the roots up. 
A barn is constructed from the foun- 
dations. A vase is built coil by coil 
under the shaping hand. If we con- 
template and actually identify with 
the way things are formed we can- 
not easily be distracted by details." 
In the still-life of milkweed [here 
reproduced], the student was en- 
couraged to pick up the vase, feel its 
weight and run her hand over it. 


Composing is like furnishing 


A plan for composition grows logi- 
cally out of the meditating stage. 
"Decide what you are going to keep 
of the subject before you, and what 
you are going to throw out. Place 
your objects so that the onlooker 
can focus on the important thing." 
To a housewife Fried may say, “You 
would not think of piling all the fur- 
niture in one corner and leaving the 
rest of a room empty; so in the pic- 
ture you cannot draw in one corner 
and ignore the rest of the space." 
This was good advice for the stu- 
dent who tackled the still-life with 
milkweed. She had drawn the vase 
in several times without leaving 
enough room for the plants at the 
top. Once the idea of all-over design- 
ing was grasped, she found the solu- 
tion of a change in scale. 


Large brushes, no black 
In the beginning Fried asked his 





students t» get brushes from 34 inch 
to 1% inches wide, with no smaller 
ones included. He demonstrates on 
the spot how many effects are pos- 
sible by manipulating these. Work- 
ing with wide brushes, even the be- 
ginner can block in the large masses 
fairly quickly, covering all parts of 
the picture with enough paint to 
suggest its final color. “We are 
working fer the large forms at this 
stage," Fried says. “A head may be 
little mor- than a globe, with fea- 
tures to Pe filled in later. In this 
way we find the right size relations 
—widths to heights—before time is 
spent on details." 

In order to avoid the deadness of 
heavy bleck shadows seen in so 
much amateur work, Fried asks his 
students to leave both black and 
burnt umber off their palettes. 
“Shadows are unsubstantial and 
transparent; lighted areas more real 
and solid,” he points out. A mixture 
of alizarin crimson and dark blue is 
used for tae very dark accents. 


From shadows to lights 


Shadows are painted before lighted 
areas. An example of this procedure, 
which favors atmospheric color 
(color as affected by light) over 
local color, is the treatment of the 
green background in one of the 
student's paintings—a head of a 
clown. Betore any other color was 
applied th» shadow area was filled 
in with a brownish green which was 
darker than the local, or true color. 
The larger part of the remaining 
area was then covered with a golden 
green, lighter than the true color. 
Only in a small area intervening be- 
tween these two did the real local 
color, a medium green, appear. In 
the same way the shadows on the 
red tie were first painted in a cool 
purple-red with the brilliant red- 
orange filled in afterward. The paint 
for shadows is kept thin or “lean” in 
the traditional way, while the im- 
pastoes, such as the thick whites on 
the clown’s face, were added last. 


Finding tae color range 


The colors used in all areas, lights 
and shadows alike, are a part of a 
scale of tones, a range of colors that 
should be partly visualized in the 
meditating stage. “The problem is 
not to match the hues before you nor. 
on the other hand, to invent colors,” 
Fried explains, “but it is to discover 
what colors on the palette can give 
the amount or degree of change 
from one color to another in nature.” 
The teacher pointed to a landscape 
with a barn [reproduced below]. 
“This student found out that it was 
quite impessible to make the flowers 
on the bush as white as they 
seemed in reality or the sky as vivid 
a blue as it looked. She simply 
could not match those colors and 
still get convincing tones of green in 
the foliage in between. In the begin- 
ning she tried to duplicate the warm 
purple coler of the road in the fore- 
ground. This color, when she had 
mixed it, would not allow the road 
to lie flat. In relation to the colors 
on the barn and ground it had to be 


toned down to a cooler tone. In the 
final picture the colors have an 
amount of contrast, one compared to 
another, that keeps the ratio of 
colors in the actual scene, but each 
individual color is different from 
that seen in nature.” 


Individual results 


In the Guild classes there are as 
many styles as individuals. Critics 
and experts who come to the Guild 
to judge the annual exhibition are 
surprised at the amount of individ- 
ual variation—not the range of ex- 
treme styles so much as the subtle 
differences in personality and the 
development that takes place with- 
out disturbing these special traits. 
Even this is not the greatest divi- 
dend of sound and sympathetic 
guidance. The final rewards lie in 
the increased interest, the enlarged 
horizons, of the painters themselves. 


Philadelphia bank employees 


The group of amateur painters, 
which began six years ago with 
eight students anc a teacher at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia, now number sixty enthusiastic 
members who get together evenings 
twice a week to work under profes- 
sional guidance. They hold an ex- 
hibition once each year and invite 
the participation of Sunday painters 
employed in other Federal Reserve 
Banks throughout the U. S. This 
year about a third of the 120 paint- 
ings came from other parts of the 
country. 

In a folder titled Money Isn't 
Everything, the group explains why 
it is needed. “In an industrial soci- 
ety which grows more complex daily, 
jobs become more demanding, more 
routine and further removed from 
the end product. One of the chal- 
lenges to modern management is 
how to afford people the greatest 
possible degree of satisfaction in the 
work they do, no matter how routine 
it is. If people associate the things 
they like to do with the things they 
have to do, the gap between earning 
a living and enjoying a living may 
be bridged. If the art class is con- 
tributing to the ‘wholeness’ of indi- 
viduals in their daily jobs, it is serv- 
ing an important function.” 

They see painting as playing an 
important part in the greater leisure 
promised by industry and, as proof, 
cite their own retired members who 
have asked to join the class. 

In the 1953 exhibition, the variety 
of approaches was striking—a result 
of the influence of different teachers 
“bringing in new ideas and styles” 
as well as individual points of view. 
Realism in landscape was represent- 
ed by Martin’s Wharf by Florence 
Orrell and 6907 by Sarah Konkle. 
Ruth Hoch simplified her version of 
Manhattan Bridge and James Ver- 
gari gave his Modern Window a 
stained-glass treatment. Outstanding 
among the figure compositions was 
Evelyn Battista’s portrait of George 
Throne, wearing the wide-brimmed 
hat and whiskers ef the Mennonites, 
and Rita Scotti’s boldly patterned 
Sari. D.G.S. 


Robert S. Sloan joms the Ranks 
= of HI-TEST Boosters 




















ROBERT S. SLOAN 
Cooperating Artist Portraits, Inc. 
"Portrait Center of America" 


Robert S. Sloan’s paintings have 
been shown at Carnegie, Corcoran, 
National Gallery of Art, and 
Brooklyn Museums. International 
Business Machines, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, Chaplin collection, and 
Firestone collection have purchased 
Mr. Sloan’s works. His portraits 
have appeared on Time and 
Business Week covers. 
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"One thing I always look for in an oil color 





is density. I have found that the high degree 
of opacity of HI-TEST Oils produces 


What do you look for in an oil 
color? Brilliance . . . smoothness ... 
clarity .. . uniform consistency? 
You'll find them all...all of the time 
in HI-TEST Artists Oil Colors! 


exceptionally deep, rich color values." 


All HI-TEST Artists’ Oil Colors equal 
U. S. Bureau of Standards CS 98-42...and 
the rigid permanence requirements of the 
American Artists’ Professional League. 


Discriminating Artists Depend 


on HI- TEST Artists’ Oil Colors Another product 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. SARGENT BUILDING, BROOKLYN 20, N.Y. 





ction iof nie textiles, "Near East 
pottery, thirteenth- to seven- 
| th-ce itary Persian metalwork 
and Chinese sculpture will go on sale 
at Parke-Bernet on December 16 and 
17. It ean be seen from December 12. 





F urnishings and precious objects 
An elaborate and diverse group of fur- 
‘nitare and art objects, from the estate 
: f the late Mrs. Patricia MacMillan 
ef Ohio, with the collections of Prince 

ladimir“ Galitzine of London and 
ether owners, will be sold at Parke- 
‘Bernet on December 3, 4 and 5. Out- 
“standing among the examples of eight- 
eenth-century French furniture are 
sveral Louis XV and Louis XVI 

ieces. Tulipwood is prominent in a 
marquetry commode by Léonard 
Boudin and a parquetry commode 
by Louis. Moreau; it also is used 
inlaid in a flat desk mounted in 
gilt brenze made by E. Durand. The 
Louis XVI furniture includes a small 

"und table ef mahogany parquetry 

y Charles Topino, decorated with a 
"Martin varnish panel, and a flat desk 
inlaid with tulipwood and mahogany. 
"The nineteenth century is represent- 
‘ed by a group of academic paintings 
which includes Too Much Mother-in- 
Law by Munkacsy; a pair of flower 
subjects by Franz Xavier Pieler; 
Sheep in Landscape by Charles 
Emile Jacque and Excursion on 
Horseback by Alfred Dedreux. 
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MR. DAVID M. KOETSER ANNOUNCES HIS RETURN FROM 
HIS ANNUAL TRIP TO EUROPE. HE INVITES YOU TO 
INSPECT THE IMPORTANT PAINTINGS SECURED DURING 


THIS TRIP, INCLUDING ESPECIALLY FINE WORKS BY: 


CLAUDE 


CASTIGLIONE 
VAN DYCK 


DAVID M. KOETSER GALLERY, 32 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 





A Among: the. more récent. i paintings are 





The Seine near Paris by Lucien 


Adrion and Fantin-Latour’s Perseus 


and Andromeda. Of smaller size, but 
greater importance, are etchings, dry- 
points and lithographs by Matisee, 


Manet, Rodin, Renoir, | Bonnard, 
Daumier, Chagall, Goya, Morisot, 


Toulouse-Lautrec and others. Par- 


ticularly interesting are thirteen of 
the set of fifteen etchings which 
make up Picasso’s Saltimbanques 


and eleven etehings of the series of — 
sixteen which Braque made to illus- . 


trate Hesiod’s Theogeny. 

Many examples of the work of 
Carl Fabergé will be found in the 
extensive collection of precious ob- 
jects made of Russian gold, silver 
and enamel. Ámong the rarities are 
an important carved obsidian figure 
of a sea lion; a striped brown agate 
and gold cigarette case; a gold 
mounted spinach jade pateh box 
with rubies and rose diamonds: an 


Imperial wrought gold and blue . 
half 


enamel desk clock, set with — 
pearls; and a filigree gilded silver 
and eleisonné enamel icon scapular. 


—. Several Russian icons are also of- 


fered. 

The three-day sale 
magnificent Savonnerie palace carpet 
and a Louis-Philippe Aubusson car- 
pet, ca. 1845, among a larger collec- 
tion of Oriental and Aubusson 
weaves. Accompanying these. a 
group of Dresden and Sèvres por- 


DE GELDER 
GUERCINO 
JORDAENS 





includes a- 





celain figures, table porcelain and : 
glass will go under the hammer, a 


tention is particularly drawn to 


pair of Sévres bisque porcelain Mur i 
ological groups and a single Sévres. 


group: The Triumph of Bacchus 
after Taraval. 


Diamonds, jewel, furs 


diamonds will he available. 


English furniture 


English furniture and other pieces, 
"from: the property of Mrs. 
Tramell and other owners, will be 
sold at Parke-Bernet on December 
11 and 12, and will be on view from 


Miles 


December 5. 

4 rare Rubáiyát 

The most important book sale of 
the current season will take place at 
Parke-Bernet on "December 15 and 


16. Of greatest interest is the second 
earliest known manuseript of the 


Rubáiyát. It will be offered for sale 


together with a- large collection of 


_ books, manuseripts and broadsides 
from the libr 





raries. of the late Paul I. 
Feiss, Samuel Katz and other own- 


RENI 
ROSA 
RUBENS 


Ers. They may lis viewed. frem De. 
sember 5. 


A December. 12. 
A sale of precious stones, jewelry Ex 

and furs from. various estates. and. : Sales i in re 
private owners, including Mrs. Leo- | The G: vis 
pold Stokewski and the late Frank S. scene of seve 
Hartley, jeweler, will take place at ^ month 
Parke-Bernet on December 9 and 10 f s n Go 
after publie. display beginning De- the story 
cember 3. More than four hundred au 


sence Included also in the collec- 


given to Fragonarc, Watteau, Moreau. 





| Chinese art | 





Chinese art from a Suite private. 


collector and other owners will be = 
sold at Parke-Bernet on December _ 


18. The public exi 





ibition. begins on i 





e e E with - adios. 
tury . objects and fur- 


tion are paintings and drawings. 





and others as. wel! as works. by. more | 
modern painters. 

Sixtytwe paintings and. -watercol- M 
ors by the most famous artists of = 
the contemporary: School of Paris | > 
(Picasso, Léger, Pascin, Utrille, ete.) | 
will be offered on December 10 to- °. 
gether with sculpture and. ceramics `. 
by Rouault, Maillol and Laurens. — ^. 

At the Hôtel Drouot, a remarkable — 
group of manuscripts and miniatures, 


from the André Hachette Collection, 


and dating from. the eleventh to 


. the sixteenth centary, will be put on 
! sale December 16: 


As usual the public. exhibition : E = 
PIER the sale ‘by one day. T3 
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DEL SARTO 
TINTORETTO 
TITIAN 
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E mi xvm CENTURY 


2 c AND om M, Anm 
| eu of the Estate of the. Late 
_ MRS PATRICIA MacMII LLA 


From the Collection of | 


Prince VLADIMIR GALITZINE 
(By Order of a N. Y. Private Collector 


AND FROM OTHER OWNERS 
Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 
(ON EXHIBITION FROM NOVEMBER 28 


fe WARES 





Sale December 9 and 10 at 1:45 


VALUABLE PRECIOUS-STONE 
JEWELRY AND FURS 
RINGS + BROOCHES + CLIPS ETC. + SET 
WITH GEM STONES AND GENUINE PEARLS 
MINK, BAUM MARTEN, BEAVER AND OTHER 
COATS, JACKETS, SCARVES, ETC 
From Estates and Private Owners Including xr 
of Mrs Leororp Srokowsxi and Property So 





Settle the Estate of Franx S. HanmrrEv, Jeweler 


Illustrated Cataloge 756 
ON EXHIBITION FROM DECEMBER 4 


Lesie A. Hyam, President 
Louis J. Marion ° 


ARTHUR SWANN ° 


z Antony | N. Bape, Assistant Vice-President 


= Public Chaction Sales 


EN PRAI AISALS FOR TAX AND OTHER PURPOSES 
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Sale December 16 and 17 al 1:45 
Part Two-THE DIKRAN 
KELEKIAN COLLECTION | 


ANTIQUE TEXTILES » RUGS 

NEAR EASTERN POTTERY 

XIIXVII CENTURY PERSIAN 
METALWORK ¢ CHINESE SCULPTURES s 


Sold by Order of. 
Z BANK OF NEW YORK and Its. 
Co-Executors and the Directors of | 
DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN, Ince 


Mustrated Catalogue 75$ — (— .— 
ON EXHIBITION FROM DECEMBER 12 
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Sale December 15 al 1:45 and 8 
 Dessaber «6 16 at 8 pu 
"rom the Libraries of de T p 


L L. FEISS + SAMUEL KATZ - 7 
AND OTHERS . 


Together with the Second. Earliest 
Known Manuscript of the 
RUBAIYAT 


Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 oe 
ON EXHIBITION FROM DECEMBER 5 .- 
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Sale Dec. 11-12. ENGLISH AND OTHER — 
FURNITURE. Trammell and Other Owners 
Catalogue 50¢ On Exhibition from Dec. 5 


Sale Dec. 18——CHINESE ART. A Swiss 
Private Collector and Other Owners > 
Catalogue 5 ed On Exhibition from Dec. 12 > 
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THOS. AGNEW | 
KNOEDLER & sons LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1846 





Exhibitions 


PAINTINGS BY 


NINO CAFFE 


December 7th-24th 





SIX CENTURIES 
OF PRINTMAKING 








\RMS COOK PECK 

ARTOLOZZI CRANACH PIRANESI 

ENY DAUMIER RAIMONDI HUBERT ROBERT 
LAKE DEBUCOURT REMBRANDT (1783-1808) 

ONE DEGAS ROUAULT 

\ONINGTON DURER SCHONGAUER The Loggia of the Vatican 
,ONNARD FORAIN SIGNAC 

:ALAPAI GRIGGS TOULOUSE-LAUTREC Canvas, 47/4 x 40 inches 
:'AMPAGNOLA HADEN VAN LEYDEN 

'ANALE7TO KRUG VUILLARD 

'ASSATT MANET WHISTLER 


December 2nd-24th 


e | 
14 EAST 57th STREET . 
43 OLD BOND STREET 
NEW YORK 3 ALBEMARLE STREET LONDON W. 1 
"ARIS LONDON E 











` elephene Telegrams 
T | Hyde Fark 9188-9 Resemble, London | 












E Bus do something about exhibitions which are not really 
: /. reviewed, but instead get their notice by virtue of a "think" 
ie ~ article pertaining rather than referring to the show in question. 
3 .. But how? Readers tire of reviews of reviews, nor is such method 
| functional. ‘Too many ways of regarding an exhibition anyway, 
yet somehow must interpret conclusions to be drawn from a 
| given exhibition—this is sole way of projecting ephemeral and 
i E 4 geographically restricted single exhibition into some sort of 
. permanence. Such as: 
Atem: Paul Rosenberg's private collection [see p. 32]. Ob- 
do sly this had to be written, as indeed it has been by Henry 
sj ` McBride, as primarily a personality story. But there are two 
a otl ther points of view, actually interlocking, which make the 
| it as important artistically as in terms of the man behind 
Fhe first is the quality of the exhibition itself: rarely, if 
; have so many handsome and significant, as well as in- 
structive, twentieth-century pictures been brought together for 
an exhibition. It is not surprising that the man who was for so 
i long the exclusive sales agent for Picasso, Braque, Matisse 
should have had the pick of so many good works of art; the 
astonishing thing is that a dealer in what was then still rather 
advance-guard art was able to avoid having to sell such items. 
But perhaps the truth is that the most advanced of the avant- 
~ garde were precisely those pictures hardest to sell. 
This would be only incidental, in any case, to the fascinating 
.— questions suggested by any dealer's “private” collection. Even 
- here, where the privacy is not only absolutely bona fide but 
makes very good tax sense in the light of multiplication of values 
since purchase twenty-odd years ago, it proves that the finan- 
cially successful dealer in modern art has to have a taste ahead 
of his clientele. Out of this condition spring the Vollards, Paul 
Quillaumes, Paul Cassirers. And out of it comes the curiously 
exciting ensemble of big paintings and small sketches (some 
obviously very personal gifts of the artists to their dealer) and 
magnificent drawings (always the last to be popularly appre- 
ciated) at Rosenberg’s. 
item: The loan exhibition of “Seurat and His Friends” at 
Wildenstein [see p. 28]. If this were either a completely pleas- 
urable group of over a hundred paintings and drawings painted 
in Paris within a few years of one another, or a singularly 
intelligent exposition of one of the tightest, strongest and brief- 
est movements in art history, it would be well worth spending 
a good deal of time over. It happens to be both. It also happens 
to prove, in its exposition of Neo-Impressionism, some extra- 
ordinary truths about a doctrinaire movement wherein technique 
is ano integral element of style. The basic one of these truths 
seems to be that such a semi-technique-style can hide a multi- 
tude of artistic characters of widely divergent spirit and, at 
least for the moment, unify them under a banner of progressive 
modernity. So, as seen at Wildenstein's, the original and crea- 



























‘tive genius of Seurat and, afterward, of Signac was emulated, T 
on the one hand, by such genuine talents as Cross, Angrand RS 
and Hayet and, on the other hand, by such fundamentally aca- 
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Random notes written in blue pencil 



















































































demic types as Dubois-Pillet, Van Rysselberghe and Luce. Could © ; 
this be true today of, for example, Mondrianesque purism or 
even certain close groups of Abstract-Expressionists? Hard z 
to answer at this early date, but provocative enough a question p 
to make on2 look with sharper scrutiny at such contemporary 2 
groups when they are shown together. Meanwhile, of course, - 
one can point to the brevity of Neo-Impressionism as a full- P 
fledged morement and, more important, to the frequently-ex- — 
pressed supposition that Seurat, if he had lived longer, would | E 
ultimately kave given up the pointillist technique. In this ex. ^ 
hibition, the founder's own paintings prove that he was great | 
not because, but in spite, of the murderous self-discipline | of — 
the tiny dots. It makes both an exciting’ and. charming exhibi- - | 
tion in a field where, thank heaven, the ‘rules for quality are 2 
by no means so strictly drawn that the spectator cannot play - 
the wonder:ul game of selection, picture by picture, all for |. 
himself. | 


Must also do something about items unworthy of entire Editor- 
ial but that call for some comment. | | | 
A few weeks ago the American Federation of Arts held its |... 
fortieth annaal convention at the Corning Glass Center at Core 
ning, N. Y. It was marked by some good conference sessions, = 
a few pertinent speeches that got down to the point of business s 
in art (the major theme) by Arthur A. Houghton, Je 
Steuben Glass and Francis Brennan of Time, Inc.; by a lin. 
of other addresses that were unconsciously very funny where. 
they were nct downright dull; and by an extraordinary address. 
by the Assistant Director of the newly created U. S. Information ; 
Agency, Ancrew H. Berding. Mr. Berding was sent from Wa she i 
ington with the generally reassuring message that the Govern 
ment was not only against the man-eating shark but in favor of r 
art. He said the Government believed American art should be 
sent abroad :o prove that it was different from Soviet art, whiel 
he rightly characterized as combining ‘ ‘conservative techniqu 
with an idealized approach to the Soviet scene.” He also said, 
regarding fareign exhibitions, “We want to show the artistic | . 
nature and achievement of America in ways that all people » 
abroad can understand. This is not to say that we wish to follow — 
the Soviet pattern of showing only art which idealizes the i 
American scene by the technique of the calendar school of m 
painting. But it does mean that our Government should not _ 
sponsor exariples of our creative energy which are non-repre- | 
sentational to the point of obscurity . PX 
Is the idez clear? “An idealized er to a society wane 
no ideas is totally incompatible," Mr. Berding said also (and. 
we couldn't.agree more), going on: "And Soviet painting iss 
almost indistinguishable from poster art." In other words, an _ | 
“idealized approach" is not only O.K. but officially and exclu. 
sively O.K. for a society with ideas. But such a society’s “non | 
" representational" ideas must never, never be shown by us 
. foreign countries. This is what is called the anti-totalitari: 
.. S. Infornfation Agency. e 
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Jean Bazaine, born Paris, 1904 


Influential leader of younger artists, also a writer 
Frozen Landscape, 1953 





Prince Igor Troubetzkoy Collection, Paris e 


Marcelle Loubchansky, born Paris, 1917 


Exhibiting with younger abstractionists since 1948 
Somewhere, 1952 


Francois Arnal, 
born La Valette, 1924 


Former law student, working in, aris since 1949 


Ostrich Egg, 1952 


William Scott. born Ireland, 1913 


Trained at the Royal Academy, now teaches at Bath 
Yellow and Black Composition, 1953. 





By Robert Goldwater 





Simon Hantat, born Hungary, 1922 


In Paris since 1949, sponsored by André Breton in 1953 
Cut Emerald Eye, 1950 


These promising younger Europeans 


W.. this first of two linked exhibitions James Johnson 
Sweeney comes out of the recent past, whence he drew his last 
vear's shows, into the immediate present. “Younger European 
Painters" is the unifying title of the thirtv-five canvases cur- 
rentlv on the walls of the Guggenheim Museum. They are to 
be followed in the spring by a matching exhibition of “Younger 
American Painters." In organizing these two shows the director 
issues, too, from the walls of his museum, from within which 
he brought out last season's demonstrations of unexpected 
riches. into the field. Very much into the field, for he has now 
assembled work from ten countries in Europe, and plans per- 
sonally to scout the United States to bring together the later 
exhibition of the vounger Americans. 

First of all this is a fine show. It has quality, variety and 
elements of surprise. Some of the artists included are old 


friends: Bazaine, Manessier, Mathieu, Tal Coat, Vieira da 
Silva, among others, have been seen in museums and galleries 
here. But more than a quarter are painters who have not pre- 
viously exhibited on this side of the Atlantic. 

Of course tae description “younger” needs interpretation. Mr. 
Sweeney has quite properly employed it in its European sense 
and given it the widest latitude. These are not, except in one 
or two instances, sudden discoveries; thev are artists with stand- 
ing in their ewn countries. They are “younger” not so much 
in age, as in their involvement in the broad aesthetic trend of 
the present. They are neither the masters. nor the “jeunes,” but 
(as a current French inquiry puts it) the “ainés”; the elder 
brothers who, while known and appreciated as integrated 
artistic personalities, are still in the forefront of stylistic de- 
wlopments. Because this precess of consolidation usually takes 





Vieira da Silva, born Lisbon, 1908 


Worked in Rio de Janiero 1931-47, now in Paris 


Painting, 1953 


Jean-Paul Riopelle, born Montreal, 1923 
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In Paris since 1946, is becoming widely successful 


Blue Night, 1953 
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Pierre Tal Coat, born Clohars-Carnoet, 1905 


Was associated with Masson, works in Cézanne's Cháteau Noir at Aix 


Green Note, 1952 





These promising younger Europeans continued 


longer in Europe than it does here, they are generally speaking artists 
in their forties—the postwar generation of maturity. 

In this sense the selection at the Guggenheim not only makes a good 
show, it is representative of what is currently happening on the European 
scene. It is, as it must be, dominated by abstraction; but it is far from 
uniform in style—as can be seen from the pictures illustrated here. The 
approaches range all the way from the powerful Ubac, which resembles 
an early Léger in the intricate maze of its spatial recession, to the del- 
icately conce:ved small canvas of Loubchansky, precise in both color 
and line. The austere yellow and black composition of William Scott 
(the only Englishman included), brooding and withdrawn in mood, is 
a surprising picture, for from England we have come to expect the 
more elegant paraphrases upon modernism of a Moore or a Sutherland, 
or the romantic Expressionism of a Piper and a Bacon. Vieira da Silva 
and Tal Coat are represented by recent pictures, examples of new direc- 
tions. Da Silva has exchanged the beautiful mosaic of her claustrophobic 
perspectives tor a soft and open, almost Impressionist canvas. Tal Coat’s 
picture is alse open and soft, but his calligraphic form floats through a 
surrounding space rather than being coincident with it. Both the Soulages 
and the Hartung are well-chosen examples of their controlled and im- 
pressive style in which, handsome as it is. there seems to be a discrepancy 
between the perfect, almost cold manipulation of the formal elements 
and the passionate force that the dark tones and large shapes, nearly 
bursting the confines of the canvas, are evidently intended to convey. Less 
familiar, Simon Hantai’s more varied use of color is just as handsome. 

Karel Appel is the only Dutchman, and the only outright Expressionist 
included. This is Expressionism in its Northern form, the tradition that 
stems from The Bridge group of the early century. But Alberto Burri’s 
hand-sewn collages—so different from the smooth modernism of most 
of the contemporary Italians [see p. 41 |—and the immense canvases of 
Mathieu and Riopelle, all abstract, have Expressionist leanings. Mathieu’s 
is an open asymmetrical design of brilliant impasto colors calligraphi- 
cally applied upon a vast. black ground, evocative of the energy of move- 
ment through space. Riopelle applies his thick, pure blues, reds and 
yellows in an over-all tightly bound fashion, as if there weren’t room 
for all the color he wishes to get together in one spot, and the strokes 
crowd each other until they stand on edge. This technique—much as one 
imagines Constable might paint today, given the freedom of method he 
was denied in his own time—produces a density of color akin to the 
richness of stained glass. 

These are examples of the kind of painting now at the Guggenheim. 
I shall refrain from characterizing the other pictures in detail, since, 
unillustrated, such catalogues of unseen and unfamiliar works are singu- 
larly uninspining. It is sufficient to say that, as a whole, the show is well 
worth visiting. 

With what impression does it leave us of the state of painting in 
Europe at present? I am sure that Mr. Sweeney would be the first to 
decry using this exhibition as a basis for judgment. He is presenting 
a selection, not a cross-section, and besides a selection chosen with an 
eye to the already existing collection of his museum, for which a large 
mumber of these works (and of the Americans [Continued on page 53] 


By Lawrence Campbell 


These European print-makers 


T. exhibition of modern European prints at the Brooklyn 
Museum [to Jan. 4] makes an interesting contrast with the 
three-ring circus put on by the Americans in their seventh print 
annual at this museum last spring [A.N., May '53]. The Eu- 
ropeans, for the most part also painters or, like Mirko and 
Moore, sculptors, seem collectively to be a nice, mild, gentle- 
.manly lot. Unlike the Americans, no minotaurs—or hardly any 
— po giant prints, no piling-up of effects on the plate, no guess- 
ing games about how the prints were made. But also, little 
excitement. If one deplores the dominance of violence one also 
regrets its absence. 

Twelve nations are represented here with eighty-one prints 
by sixty-four artists, some of them very famous, like Picasso, 
Braque, Villon and Miro (whose colored etching was made 
in Hayter's studio when visiting New York). Missing are the 
dramatic woodcuts of Nicolas de Staél and the original prints 
of the English Eduardo Paolozzi and Robert Adams, and of 
how many others? Instead, phalanxes of nondescript artists 
dominate the best efforts of the few. 

Of the delegations, the sixteen artists from Sweden constitute 
the largest and dullest. Except for the modest yet real virtues 
of Wencz Edenfalk’s woodcut, Tore Ahnoff’s lithograph. John 
Wipps’ linocut and Nils Wedel's eccentric lithographed illus- 
trations, seldom was seen before so much dropsical nodding 
in the direction of France, so many college-level abstractions, 
so many sugary decorations. 

Fortunately one heavy-handed Norwegian wakes it up again. 


Rolf Nesch's relief print, The Laplanders, is an outlandish ro- 
mantic fantasy. Who cares if it is badly printed and that the 
oil color whica he used instead of ink has clotted and ridged 
like finger paint? It is the force of the idea that counts. In its 
textural extravagance combined with white reliefs (wire was 
also placed on the plate and run through the press making 
deep ridges), in its bizarre design, it suggests, like its title, 
a trip to the remotest parts of the mind to bring back something 
nobody ever saw before. 

Another romantic, but suaver and more sophisticated, is An- 
thony Gross of England whose etching-engraving, Pujol, is an 
evocation of landscape recalling, most pleasantly, the drawing 
mannerisms o: Van Gogh and Dufy plus a personal twist. His 
compatriot John Piper, whose pastiches of church architecture 
are very popular, is less authentic in his theatrical, mannerist 
lithographs. Graham Sutherland, like Campigli (though not 
Marini, who here avoids the formula) offers a lithograph which 
seems to repreduce a work from another medium. 

Several primts recall the nineteenth century. Of these the 
etching by th» late illustrator Jules Léon Flandrin was done 
about 1898. Yet it looks surprisingly undated in its scratchy 
casual shorthand for trees and shrubbery; certainly less so than 
the otherwise charming engravings of Louis Joseph Soulas 
whose stylizations recall the drawing manners of the 1920's. 
Renzo Vespigrani's aquatints of boats on beaches are a nostalgic 
return to the past not unlike the group of young etchers at the 
University of Iowa, only far more [Continued on page 60] 


Outstanding in the Dutch group: The Ex- 
ecuted, lithograph, by Valdemar Elenbaas. 


Composition, drypoint, by the well-known Henri Michaux's Meidosems, lithograph; he 


German-born  Parisian, Hans Hartung. is best known as a leading French writer. 





Record riches: Kansas City's 20 years 


Brilliantly directed purchases in all fields made 


by the young but eminent Nelson Gallery 


are the stars of its current anniversary celebration 


A prophetic gift reached Kansas City in 1896: nineteen 
copies of famous European paintings, bought in Italy by Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson, publisher of the Kansas City Star, for 
the pleasure and elevation of his neighbors. Twenty vears later, 
his project had expanded into a bequest of twelve million 
untaxed, gold dollars for the purchase of original works of 
art. After his death in 1916, Nelson's wife, daughter and lawyer 
gave funds for the museum building, and, in 1933, the Nelson 
Gallery was inaugurated. In a special issue of ARTNEws coin- 
ciding with the December 11 opening, the Gallery was hailed 
“not only because of the extent and quality of its collections, 
but also for the fact that it brings them into the newest Ameri- 
ca, into what less than half a century ago was the frontier." 
Amazingly, the whole collection had been amassed within 
three years. Paul Gardner, director, and his advisors, Harold 
Woodbury Parsons (European art), Langdon Warner (Oriental 
art) and Charles O. Cornelius (American art), began their 
hunt in 1930. Thirty-six months later, the Gallery announced 
a collection in every way sound, and in some, lavish. The initial 
purchase policy was to encompass world art: first, comprehen- 


sively, then, where possible, with major acquisitions. Thus the 
Italian, Spanish, French, Northern and American fields were all 


summarized. Titian's Portrait of Cardinal Granvella, Rem- 
brandt's Portrait of a Youth and Velasquez’ Mariana of Austria 
were among the dramatic high points. The superb Oriental 
collection included at least four masterpieces, rarest among 
which was a sixth-century Chinese grave stele of a type scarcely 
represented in the West. Decorated rooms of Oriental, French, 
English, Italian and early American minor arts amplified the 
main galleries. 

Twenty vears of steady and rapid expansion have made the 
Gallery not only the sole U. S. museum of world importance 
west of the Mississippi, but certainly one of America's foremost 
collections. And, at least as regards the Oriental department, it 
is authoritatively regarded as among the four greatest museums 
in the world. In these two decades, the Gallery has six times 
been mentioned in ARTNEws' “Most important acquisition of 
the year" lists: in 1938 and '49, with sculptures, and in '39, 
'49 ard 1952 with paintings. A munificent bequest has recently 
brought to the Gallery the entire F. P. Burnap Collection of Eng- 
lish pottery, the largest such group outside England itself. One 
still sketchily covered field is nineteenth-century French painting. 
so the Gallery is importing a loan exhibition of important ex- 
amples, in conjunction with this year's [Continued on page 40 | 





In the newly acquired Burnap English pottery group, 
salt-glaze hounds, 1724 [top]. In the world famous Ori- 
ental galleries, Amassed Verdure of Wooded Peaks, by 
Chiang Ts’an, 12th century, ink on silk, 12 inches high. 





ansas City s Caravaggio: The Nelson Galle-y's major recent acquisition: unexpected 
j a details of modeling, fur and foliage came to light when 


St John the Baptist ca 1597 it was cleaned ir the Gallery's*laboratory. 54% feet high. 
: ; E 





This St. Jerome (1894 by 14 inches), from the collection Andrea Mantegna 
of Prince Paul of Yugoslavia, was first recognized by Beren- 


son as an early work dating ca. 1553-64, between the Ber- from Sao Paulos museum 
lin Presentation and the Florence Adoration of the Magi. 





By Alfred Frankfurter 
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Record riches: Brazil's 6 years 
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A collecting campaign of international significance Senator Assis Chateaubriand, the 


by São Paulos young museum 


founder, in the São Paulo Museum. 


is celebrated in a traveling show opened by the Louvre 


T.. is perhaps how it was in the U.S.A. fifty years ago. Or, at 
least how it ought to have been—according to the romantic 
European concept of Amerika, das Land der unbegrenzten 
Möglichkeiten, the Land of Unlimited Possibilities. 

This, the present subject, however, is still America, if South 
rather than North, and above all this is 1953 rather than the 
untaxed, unbusted-trust era of just after 1900. It is the New 
World already prematurely aged by two world wars; it is the 
art world in which scholarship, connoisseurship and condition- 
ing have progressed rapidly apace all the while works of art 
have grown scarcer and scarcer, all the while the few master- 
pieces ever available at best have been rapidly and permanently 
digested by older museums to whom collectors have donated 
them half by choice and half by mandatory taxation. No world, 
then, for even rich, experienced, astute galleries, public or 
private, in which to flourish, much less to start from scratch 
with any hope to fill the yawning niches near-completely or— 
more important—unforgettably. 

But consider this. In 1947, precisely a bare six years ago, Dr. 
Assis Chateaubriand, Senator of the United States of Brazil and 
proprietor, in that country, of a chain of twenty-six newspapers 
as well as various magazines and radio stations (to which he 
has since added the first Brazilian television station), then 
completing the 34-story skyscraper in Sào Paulo to house the 
headquarters of his enterprises, made his first contacts with art. 
And, since he had been an exceedingly busy man for all of his 


Four centuries acquisitions 


fifty-five years until then making his way in life, they were 
literally his first contacts. Nor were they of the conventional 
sort, which is to say the typical urges of the millionaire collector 
aiming at social-cultural success and at ultimate immortality 
via benefaction, Senator Chateaubriand had long trained him- 
self to think first of all in broad social terms, along those great 
lines of the general welfare—popular education, the training 
of youth, etc.—which are bound to lead to the immense pros- 
perity of a nation, its industries and its press. He had seen the 
clever intertwining of art with business on visits to North 
America, anc he is said to have been especially impressed with 
the gifts of the S. H. Kress Foundation not only to the National 
Gallery in Washington but also to museums in those regions 
where S. H. Kress & Co. conduct retail stores. 

Thus and thereupon Senator Chateaubriand began to concen- 
trate his energies upon art. First he assigned one floor about 
midway up the elevator shaft of his skyscraper to the Museu 
de Arte he had just evolved. It was to be no commonplace 
museum: collecting and owning pictures was to be only a part 
of its activities. Wisely sensitive to his countrymen's complete 
innocence of the great art of the world, he insisted from the 
start on didacticos—composite panels (like the one he is photo- 
graphed before, above) illustrating, through reproductions of 
famous works, the history of styles and techniques through the 
ages of paint. ng. Classes in painting, sculpture, commercial art; 
in music, drama, ballet; for adults and children—with these the 


Velasquez life-size Portrait of the Count Duke of Olivares, ca. 1624; Fragonard's 


Comtesse de Turpin de Crisse, ca. 1780; Cezanne's life-size Scipio the Negro, ca. 


in six years 


1866-68; and Modigliani's Portrait of Diego Rivera, painted in Paris in 1916. 





S áo Paulo continued 


Museu de Arte began and in it they have flourished. In 1950. 
the Museu was formally opened by Nelson Rockefeller. Today 
the elevators take crowds up to the now no less than four floors 
of the skyscraper that the Museu occupies—until at least eleven 
o'clock every evening. There is either a lecture or a concert 
every day, and the building of the Chateaubriand associated 
journals has become the cultural hub of the *Chicago of Brazil." 

In these six years—remarkable enough alone for their ex- 
panding achievements in education and art appreciation—the 
collecting also went on. There are still those old-fashioned 
enough to think that the primary value of a museum rests upon 
the works of art it can show. It is they who will rejoice. as well 
as be astounded most, at Sao Paulo's record of a mere half- 





Holbein's Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, ca. 1542, when 
the “Earl Poet" was twenty-five, is one of the few Holbein 


portraits to have come on the market in recent years. 


decade. At this moment a selection of sixty paintings from that 
one cf Sao Paulo's four floors which houses its pinacoteca is 
being shown [until January 31] at the Orangerie in Paris, to 
which the Louvre has invited them—and subsequently they will 
be exhibited in a Venice museum. The Paris exhibition has 
proved sensational, justifying every European's wildest dreams 
of the possibilities of Unlimited Possibilities. And. granting even 
that there may have been a patriotic influence at work in the 
select.on made by the Louvre's Curator of Painting, this literal 
sampling is scarcely less sensational to a hardened native of the 
Land of Unlimited Possibilities. Our national myth may expect 
us to have done things like this inside six years, but to this 
writer's recollection we have never done them in terms either 





of such quality, style or efficiency. The French have quite natu- 
rally stressed Sao Paulo's French art. But anywhere in the 
world today five Cézannes, five Renoirs, four Corots (including 
his master figure-piece, Gypsy with Mandolin), four Dela- 
croix, three Toulouse-Lautrecs, three Van Goghs—and every one 
of them a first-class work—would spell a sensation in both 
lavishness and perspicacity of acquisition for any public insti- 
tution. No less for other masterpieces by Manet, Fragonard, 
Lancret, Nattier—or even four top Modiglianis. 

Despite the accent on Paris, the Orangerie exhibition hints 
well at Sao Paulo's splendor in other fields. The intelligent taste 
of the Museu de Arte's Italian director, P. M. Bardi, has mani- 


fested itself in a considerable group dating from the Early 


Hals’ Portrait of Andreis van der Horn, Haarlem, ca. 1638, 


one of a famous pair formerly in the J. P. Morgan Col- 


lection, comes from the artist's brilliant middle period. 


Renaissance to the settecento: it is signaled here by one of the 
most exquisitely personal small panels of Andrea Mantegna, 
the St. Jerome from the collection of Prince Paul of Yugoslavia; 
and two famous Titians—the Portrait of a Member of the 
Contarini Family painted in the artist's majestic, somber middle 
period; and the Portrait of Cristoforo Madruzzo, a full-length 
of the same date, long in the James Stillman Collection, New 
York. The life-size Velasquez Portrait of the Count-Duke of 
Olivares, from Lord Cowdray's collection, was a courageous 
master-stroke of purchase: with another version in the Hispanic 
Society in New York, this is easily the better. 

The schools o^ Northern Europe are by no means neglected. 


The only great Holbein to have changed [Continued on page 67] 














By Randall J arrell oo 





l. is no use to tell you to read The Voices of Silence* : if you 
care for art, know how to read and live for a few years, you 
will read it. And if you don't care for art but know about it 
instead, and have spent your life stopping up the holes in your 
dressing-gown with the canvases of the universe—even then you 
will read it, so as to be able to call Malraux a phrase-making 
amateur standing on the shoulders of better art-historians. And 
if you say this, there will be something in what you say. 
Malraux does stand head and shoulders above most writers on 
art, though I doubt that he gets this way simply by basing 
himself on them; he is an amateur—he speaks with all the 
exaggeration of love and some of its errors; and he makes 
phrases as naturally as—or. rather, considerably more naturally 
than—he breathes. (His last breath i is going to be drawn in the 
Pantheon, under the subj ugated eyes of Academicians; and 
his earlier breaths have been changed by knowing this.) 

Malraux's book is a long, lyrical, aphoristic, oratorical, won- 
derfully illustrated Discourse on the Arts of this Earth, with 
space for Celtic coins, Van Meegeren's Vermeers, any artist 
who ever was, fairy-tales, religions, a history of taste, the draw- 
ings of the insane, best-sellers, the influence of Tintoretto on 
cameramen: it is a kind of (very elevated) Flea-Market of the 
Absolute, with room even for a remark about paintings at the 
F lea-Market. - His intelligence, imagination and originality 
manifest themselves as much in his choice of subjects as in 
what he has to say. His work is not art history, exactly—but a 
| successful enough confusion of genres is a new genre, and 
Malraux's book, which now stands solitary as Alice, will prob- 
ably have some dreadful descendants. 

It is certainly one of the most interesting books ever written: 
Malraux writes a passage of ordinary exposition so that we 
breathe irregularly and jerk our heads from side to side, like 
spectators at a tennis match. He conducts an argument (and 
he can't even tell you that Art isn't Photography without having 
a fearful and dazzling argument that leaves you sorry you ever 
thought it was) as other people conduct a campaign, and his 
pages are full of speeches to the soldiers, of epigrams and 
aphorisms and passages of more-than-Tyrian purple, of Te 
Deums, of straw-men with their bowels all over the countryside: 
it is as if we were getting to see a Massacre of the Innocents 
begun by Uccello, concluded by Caravaggio, and preserved for 
us, I do not need to say miraculously, in an armory of the 
Knights of Malta. 

When I said Caravaggio I meant it. Malraux tells us hundreds 
of times that the artist " the world, “conquers” his 
material, “destroys” the works of the predecessors he admires; 
art is a “victory” over reality, the work of art “subjugates” its 
spectator: the root metaphor underlying Malraux’s view of art 
is one of conquest, of victory, power, domination. Chardin’s 


“seeming humility” is said to involve the model’s “destruction.” 
e 


“masters 


r 
*The Voices of Silence. By André Malraug. Doubleday, New York, 661 pages. $25. 





Malraux says in a typical sentence: "That eternal youngness 
of mornings in the Ile-de-France and that shimmer—like the 
long, murmurous cadences of the Odyssey-~in the Provengal 
air cannot be imitated; they must be conquered." Conquered! 
“When I hear the word “Nature” I reach for my revolver," Mal- 
raux might also say; this man who writes so wonderfully of. 
Piero della Francesca, La Tour, Vermeer, of men who would 
have thought the word "conquest" a profanatioa, cannot think 
of the natural world except as raw material ripe for subjugation, 
for :he processing which is our victory and its defeat. To 
Malraux, at bottom, the world is a war; and anyone who writes 
about The Voices of Silence, responding to this, will tend to 
make his praise warm and general and his blame cold and 
specific. The book is, some of the time, a marvelous evocation 
and appreciatien of the works of art it reproduces; the rest of 
the time it is an argument, a fight, and we fight back. We 
would be willing to forgive most things to a writer who cares 
this much for painting and sculpture, and catches us up in his 
cariag; but the life and manners of this truly vivacious book 
are too contagious, we forget all about forgiving, make what 
speeches we can to what troops we have, gnaw our moustaches, 
and get out our French dictionaries so as to be able to denounce 
Malraux in the style to which he is accustomed. 

Malraux's passion, violence, energy seem as genuine as they 
are habitual, though the form in which they are expressed and 
the emotions by which they are accompanied are often stock. 
I once visited a pottery where all the dogs and cats were named 
for characters in the Ring, and where all the shapes of the 
pots, as the potter told me, “had authority." All Malraux’s 
sentences "have authority," but only his more timid or ignorant 
readers are likely to remain submissive beneath it: Malraux 
writes in a language in which there is no way to say “perhaps” 
or "I don't know," so that after a while we grow accustomed to 
saying it for him. But we need to say it less often than would 
be supposed: how many men have written about art with better 
taste, with more intelligence, with a keener sympathy, with a 
more extraordinary scope and grasp and intensity, and have 
alloved these with a rhetoric so grandiose, ‘sentiments so con- 
ventionally theatrical, and an obsession with power so radical, 
that a book of theirs can seem to us a miracle which we partly 
dislike? | 

When Malraux wants to assert a proposition about which he, 
alone among mortals, feels no doubt, he prefaces it with-—and 
I combine two of his favorite introductory remarks—' WHO 
CAN FAIL TO SEE THAT, regardless of what everybody 
says...” But ordinarily he proves his propositiens. He says, for 
instance, that "the illsuccess of The Night Watch was in- 
evitable,” and goes on to show us why it was inevitable. He is 
completely successful; when we have finished his paragraphs 
we can see that the painting had to be dislixed—and if we 

















happen to have learned that as a matter of fact it was greatly 
liked, and that its failure is a poetically just myth, we are 
troubled to see Malraux's method so powerful. The connections 
of European art with Christianity are more enlightening, if less 
surprising, than its connections with double-entry bookkeeping, 
so that Malraux's semi-religious determinism is a great deal 
better than the economic determinism which tells us that 
Masaccio's outlines are as firm as they are because the financial 
position of the rising middle-class was as sound as it was. But 
both methods have the same fault: they are too powerful. By 
using either we can show just why everything necessarily was 
what we already know it to have been—and we can often, in 
the process, distort (or neglect to see closely enough or dis- 
interestedly enough) what everything was. 

I know no way of illustrating this except by examining one 
such passage in detail. Malraux says that at Rheims the art 
of antiquity, of the smile, of “smoothly modeled planes, of 


, 


supple garments and gestures," was at last able to be resusci- 
tated, in order “to voice the concord between man and what 
transcends him, the last act of the Incarnation.” He reminds 
the reader that “there are classical precedents for the way the 
Master of the Visitation treated drapery,” persuades him (un- 
necessarily, but in sensitive and beautiful detail) that the 
Virgin is Gothic, not classical, and finishes by explaining why 
the sculptor was able to make the Mary and Elizabeth of this 
Visitation what they are: “When man had made his peace with 
God and once again order reigned in the world, the sculptors 
found in the art of antiquity a means of expression ready to 
hand. If we turn east to Bamberg, where this reconciliation 
was less complete, we find that its Virgin gives an impression 
of being much earlier than the Rheims Virgin, from which, 
nevertheless, it derived. Gazing with eyes still misted with fears 
of hell, above that miraculously apt fracture which makes her 
face the very effigy of Gothic death, the St. Elizabeth of Bam- 
berg seems to contemplate her ‘prototype’ of Rheims across an 
abyss of time" [see illustrations above]. 

This last sentence is itself a work of art; we seem our- 
selves to feel more, to understand better, now that the weights 
and relations of these things have been shown to us, understood 
for us. But if we take the time to look at the Bamberg and 
Rheims Visitations, the Bamberg Rider and its prototype at 
Rheims, and to read what is known about the circumstances of 
their making, we find that Malraux has understood for us too 
swiftly and too well: some of his facts are not facts at all, 
and—what matters more—some of his feeling for, his seeing 
of, these statues has been distorted by his understanding of 
them, by the thesis to which the statues have been required to 
testify. 

Certainly Bamberg was influenced by Rheims—but which 
was the prototype? That the Rheims Virgin and St. Elizabeth 


“Which was the procotype?” St. Elizabeth from 





the Bamberg Visi-ation, ca. 1235 [left], and 
the Rheims Visitacion, ca. 1230 [right]. Both 
these illustrations are in Malraux’s The 
Voices of Silence. which is reviewed below. 


look the way they look doesn’t puzzle Malraux but it puzzles 
everyone else: sober art-historians sound like detective-story 
writers as they try to account for it. Morey says, for instance: 
“Tt is not impossible that a German sculptor, schooled in the 
early atelier of Rheims, returned to work at Bamberg, and later 
joined the eclec-ic group which finished the facade of Rheims 
cathedral. This would explain the Teutonic Mary and Elizabeth 
of the Visitation at Rheims, and the general identity of style of 
the Elizabeth in this group with the Elizabeth of another 
Visitation in the ambulatory at Bamberg.” It would explain it, 
unless we look at the statues. The three Bamberg statues which 
have “prototypes” at Rheims—the Virgin, the St. Elizabeth and 
the Rider—are a family of masterpieces, as like as sister, 
mother and brether; the Rheims Virgin, St. Elizabeth and 
Philip Augustus vary from sublimity to pure commonplace. 
Philip—purse-lipped, tremulous-lidded, his face closed uncer- 
tainly, almost pedantically, around the cares of power—looks 
as though he were dreaming that he is the other, that Rider 
who—profound, ambiguous, weighing, full of a strength touch- 
ing in its delicacy and forbearance, of an innate, almost awk- 
ward elegance—looks out with eyes more considering, more 
deeply set, more widely set than other eyes, so that we see in 
him one of the great expressions of man’s possibility, of that 
grace which conses upon him too naturally for him to be aware 
either of its source or of its presence. 

The Rheims S&. Elizabeth is a Stoic’s mother who has some- 
how found a sow, a quiet, sad, beautiful statue which we forget 
as we look at the Bamberg St. Elizabeth. Her eyes are misted 
neither by “fears of hell” nor by anything else—here Malraux's 
taste, his mere ability to see, have been debauched by his 
theorizing—but are calmer and less changing than the stone 
in which they are carved. Man's ability to bear and disregard— 
to look out into, to look out past, anything in his world—has 
been expressed zs well in a few other works of art, but never, 
I think, better: she seems to look out into that Being which 
has canceled out the Becoming which the Rider looks into 
and is. 

But the Virgins are most puzzling of all, if we want to 
explain them: how can one masterpiece be derived from an- 
other that contradicts it? The Virgin of Rheims' humanity, 
which Malraux describes so beautifully, is too wonderful for 
us to be willing to compare her unfavorably with anything, yet 
the Virgin of Bamberg’s inhumanity (if a Fate can be called 
inhuman) is almost as wonderful: her reserved, brooding, 
slightly too full young face, with the future held uneasily in 
its fullness, is like the first premonition of one of Michelangelo's 
sibyls; as we lock at the curve of this body at once extended 
to us and witherawn from us, at the grave, dimpled, half- 
archaic smile of a troubling and un-understandable benedic- 
tion, we feel more than ever the in- [Continued on page 54] 


By Thomas B. Hess 


Reinhardt: 


the position and perils 


of purity 


A. Reinhardt’s exhibition at the Parsons Gallery [to Dec. 5] 
is one of its and his best. It also can represent a certain direc- 
tion in modern American painting which is being misinterpreted 
as a species of traditional Classicism, or Purism. The confusion 
was to be expected, perhaps. There are quite evident relation- 
ships between Reinhardt and various Neo-Plastic developments 
(superficially, he is close to the Mondrians of 1919-20) and 
some Bauhaus experiments (like Albers’ color squares). To 
complicate things further, his social position is with the “New 
York Abstract-Expressionists": he has exhibited with such men 
as Rothko and Newman, co-edited a book with Motherwell, is a 
well-entrenched veteran of the increasingly complicated Green- 
wich Village painters’ purgatory. But Reinhardt emphatically 
denies all the ties that bind his aesthetic, insisting on the 
uniqueness of the paintings and their relationship only to noth- 
ing—except perceptual existence. 

The canvases in the exhibition vary in size from 3 to 12 feet. 
But the major effect is transmitted by large paintings, physically 
over-size. They are life-size in scale, and this contradiction 
produces a sense of immediacy and intimacy. The precious 
aspect of the small 1919 Mondrians is avoided, as is the over- 
whelmingly panoramic suction into surface of the giant-scale 
works by such men as Jackson Pollock or Clyfford Still. Rein- 
hardt’s paintings are human objects. 

The pigment is applied in flat, even, anonymous-looking coats. 
Rectangular shapes are spotted on monochrome backgrounds or 
set next to other rectangular shapes, sometimes suggesting E or 
L areas, sometimes more extensive, multiple beam-and-tile figura- 
tions. The edges of the shapes are neat but not precise, soft, 
obviously handmade. Despite the artist's protestations about 
the triviality of handwriting in painting, and the impersonal 
distance. he observes in the applications of his pigments, the 
pictures themselves betray an individual (if cool) involvement 
with and appreciation of the material. This quality counts, 
willy-nilly, in his art. 

The hues, too, are distributed evenly; each particular off-blue 
or olive-drab or pink is repeated several times, although, of 
course, modified by neighboring colors. In some pictures, vio- 
lently dissonant colors activate the surface. There is a big 
orange square that pulses with energy and seems barely con- 
tained by the screamingly antagonistic greens and purples that 
bound it. Contrasting colors are often adjusted to equivalences 
of value which, in Fairfield Porter’s phrase, make your eyes 


rock. Or again, close values will cause differences of hue to 
e 


Ad Reinhardt at rest in his studio in 
dowmown New York. Surrounding him 
are some of the big paintings (all of 
them are untitled) in his current exhibi- 
tion. The light one [left] is 78 inches high. 





Photo Walter Rosenblum 


vanish. Sometimes the hues themselves barely vary from shape 
to shape. Rectangles tend toward invisibility in one black 
painting, only floating into view under certain lighting condi- 
tions. But despite their variety, flatness is positively asserted in 
all the pictures: there is no overlapping, no play with illusion 
of dimension. Reinhardt’s work might be called mural, except 
that this word suggests a too palpable materiality. Similes for 
the surface energy released could be the scream of a bat (which 
our ears cannot hear) or the sound snow makes falling on snow. 
Yet the energy is there, and is apprehended easily. 

As has been suggested, it is difficult to discuss these paintings 
in a relevant way, because they are not meant to relate to any- 
thing except those essential aesthetic qualities whose labels 
have been bankrupted by generations of sloppy thinking. The 
artist himself prefers to list the things his pictures are not in- 
volved with. In this negative way he stresses their uniqueness. 


their freedom and integrity (although this last epithet todav 
makes us squirm a bit; we prefer to leave "integrity" to the chair 
designers and political columnists who have worked it limp). 
But Reinhardt is also a natural-born combatant, and a well- 
educated one. So declarations of his art’s independence are 
often needlings of some one else's position, while his own re- 
mains in the dark. He is generous with needles, and jabs pub- 
licly: his extremely funny satirical cartoons were probably the 
best things the late New York newspaper P.M. ever published: 
they have also appeared in ARTNEws and Trans/formation: he 
attacks in his classes at Brooklyn College, on the podiums of 
the College Art Association, the Woodstock Conference and 
Eighth Street bars. 

For his trouble he has been called several names, among 
them solipsist. 


But are not we all, to this extent, self-believers and reckoners 


from self? Some of us are unsure and mav cherish the con- 
comitant freedom of choice; others are sure of what is correct, 
and so of what is inadmissable. Tolerance of opposing views, in 
the crux of life, may be only the super-ego insisting on a certain 
degree of politeness in an over-crowded society. For example. 
Reinhardt frankly and flatly states that an intrusion of associa- 
tive elements into a painting of today spoils the picture. He 
believes that most other traditional paraphernalia is equally 
corrosive to that (regrettably unnamable) core that is art. 

His answer to “why” is “because of now.” and here Rein- 
hardt’s views relate to a traditionally Marxist concept of his- 
torical inevitability. He considers the history of art to be the 
same relentless push as the history of power. Certain equipment 
and concepts are now in discard; there is no more possibility of 


reactivating them than there is of reactivating the Monitor. Not 


that he invokes a Spencerian aesthetic [Continued on page 59] 
* 





Frederic Luce 





Seurat, 1890, by Maximilien Luce 


By Paul Signac 


What Neo-Impressionism means 





l. 1884, towards the end of April, a few modest posters, scat- 
tered on the walls of Montmartre and Montparnasse, contained 
the following announcement: Salon des Artistes Indépendants, 
1884, autorisé par le ministre des Beaux-Arts et la Ville de 
Paris, Baraquement B, Cour des Tuileries, 15 Mai - 1 Juillet. 


The Independents 


According to the regulations, any member might exhibit up to 
two works. “Hut” B had been erected for a provisional depart- 
ment of the Postal and Telegraphic Service on a site formerly 
occupied by a few curious specimens of terra-cotta architecture, 
relics of the Tuileries under the Empire. 

This independent Salon had been organized by the artists 
whose works had been refused at the Salon of French Artists of 
1884, the jury having been particularly severe. 

Four hundred and two responded to the appeal. Many of 
them were artists whose works had been refused by the Salon, 
while others who had been willing to submit their works to the 





Published jor the first time in America is Paul Signac's lively, first- 
hand documentation of the internationally influential movement he 
and his friends named Neo-Impressionism, but which the public still 
calls Pointillism. The heroic figure of Seurat, his theories and circle, 
also is subject of one of New York's most unusual exhibitions, 
"Seurat and His Friends," at Wildenstein {to Dec. 23]. Here for the 
first time Americans have an opportunity to judge the stature of the 
minor members of the group—some of whom have been very un- 
justly neglected. And the contribution of Signac, often dismissed 
as doctrinaire, is revealed as still having considerable significance. 


Signac, 1896, by Theo van Rysselberghe 


jury took advantage of this unique opportunity of bringing their 
paintings before the public. For at that time there were no 
galleries and no picture dealers for the organization of individ- 
ual and group exhibitions. 

There was only the official Salon, the sole artistic function 
of the year, whose varnishing day was a veritable gala of “Art” 
and “Beauty,” a pæan—at Ledoyen’s restaurant—to the glory 
of those masters of the Avenue de Villiers and the Boulevard 
Malesherbes, who are today consigned to oblivion. 

An example: No. 39 of the catalogue was the great success 
of the day: Armand Dumaresq, C.E. (Hors Concours): The 
Reading of the Cavalry Year-Book. 

Outside this Salon, the unknown scum, the madmen described 
as “Impressionists’—“Communists fit for the firing squad”— 
as qualified by the eunuch Albert Wolff, art critic of Le Figaro 
—exhibited from time to time their strange and singular works 
in empty tenements. The first exhibition of this group took 
place in May, 1874, in the Nadar Gallery; the seventh and last 


ar. and Mrs. John Hay Whitney Collection, New York 





After Seurat's death, Signac developed the logic of the Neo-Impressionists with growing freedom and fantasy in such 


canvases as The Yawl, ca. 1895. They and their circle is the theme of an exhibition at Wildenstein, New York. 


in April, 1882, on the premises of the Panorama of the Battle 
of Reichshoffen, whose cuirassiers had gone bankrupt. But rare 
were the visitors attracted by these exhibitions. And the only 
representative of French art, at home and abroad, was the 
official Salon. Never had the standard been so low. 

The Salon of the Independents therefore sounded the tocsin 
of returning freedom. All who wished to be freed from the 
yoke of a jury, who wished to ignore political machinations and 
rewards, responded to its appeal. 

Among the 402 exhibitors figuring in its catalogue we may 
mention: Odilon Redon, with drawings and lithographs; 
Georges Seurat, with his great canvas, Baignade; Dubois-Pillet, 
portraits and The Dead Child (a souvenir of Zola's L'(Euvre) ; 
Charles Angrand, Normandy figures and landscapes; Henry- 
Edmond Cross, Corner of Garden at Monaco; Paul Signac, 
Pont d'Austerlitz and the fences and grassy slopes of the Rue 
Caulaincourt. 

Baignade (Asniéres), by Georges Seurat (110, Boulevard 


Magenta), was painted with large brush strokes, working one 
into the other, frem a palette composed, like that of Delacroix, 
of sonorous colors and ochers. The contours are subjugated by 
the spot-technique; observation of the laws of contrast, method- 
ical separation of the elements (light, shade, local color, re- 
actions). 

Dubois-Pillet's figures were painted under the influence of 
the Renoirs of this period: *His somewhat blonde vision endows 
the oil coloring with the inevitable and suave delicacy of a 
pastel" (Félix Fénéon: The Impressionists in 1886). 

Angrand: “His brush, with calculated violence, works and 
ingeniously kneads a thick and plastic matter, churns it into 
relief, scrapes, scratches, notches and dabs” (Félix Fénéon, id.). 

The painting of Henri-Edmond Cross, Corner of Garden at 
Monaco, is a large composition, of a nebulous and indeterminate 
harmony, and in no wise foreshadows the daring orchestration 
of his future work. 


Signac’s landscapes were painted with the pure colors of the 
e a 


Robert Lehman Collection, New York 
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which his friend Cross 


labeled “grandiose” and “austere,” and which is now in the Barnes Collection. 
Lg 


Charcoal study by Seurat for Les Poseuses, 1886, 


What Neo-Impressionism means continued 


prism, applied to canvas in tiny comma-like touches, in the 
Impressionist manner and under the influence of his chosen 
masters, Claude Monet and Guillaumin, with whom he was to 
become acquainted later. The pigments were not, however, 
mixed on the palette. 

These six painters did not know each other; in the chaos 
of this ill-presented exhibition their works passed without no- 
tice; but, drawn together by similar aims and by an identical 
conception of art, they soon met. 

During the meetings which were held in the course of the Ex- 
hibition, they learned to know and appreciate each other. And 
when, on June 30, 1884, the Salon of the Independents was 
founded, with a statute drafted by Dubois-Pillet, they formed 
part of the Committee. It was this Association which succeeded 
in freeing artists, for all time, from the oppression of the juries 
and from academic tyranny. 

Its fiftieth anniversary was gloriously celebrated in 1934, at 
the Grand Palais. 

No exhibition was organized by this Association in 1885. 
During that year, the painters who had formed the Association 
worked, each on his own behalf, in the pursuit of the same 
studies. 

Seurat was a regular visitor to the Grande Jatte. where he 
made sketches which served as material for the picture he was 
about to compose. Signac worked on the quays, where he made 
the acquaintance of Guillaumin, often painting easel to easel 
with him. 

It was in Guillaumin's studio that he was introduced, trem- 
bling with emotion, to Camille Pissarro. In his turn, he pre- 
sented his comrades to the two masters of the Impressionist 
school. Pissarro, who was a passionate lover of art and justice, 
was enthusiastically interested in the studies of his young col. 
leagues and encouraged them with his approval. Following up 
his investigation of the question of transitions and proportions, 
a matter which had constantly exercised [Continued on page 55] 


Seurat s adherents 


The wide but little-known circle of Neo-Impressionists, re-assembled 
for the first time in Wildenstein's show, merits more than the almost 
complete obscurity into which many of its members have fallen. 
From top to bottom: At the Fair, 1896, by Henri Edmond Cross, 
one of the founders of the Salon des Indépendants in 1884. 
Camaret Harbor, Sunset, 1894, by Maximilien Luce, who is fre- 
quently mentioned in Signac's diary. Place de la Concorde, 1889, 
by Louis Hayet, a friend of Lucien Pissarro’s. Still-life, by Albert 
Dubois-Pillet, an active organizer of the Independents. Farmyard, 
a pastel by Charles Angrand, Seurat’s closest friend whose drawings 
Signac called “masterpieces.” Portrait of the Artist's Wife, 1892, by 
Hippolyte Petitjean, labeled “pedantic” and “academic” by Signac. 





Toledo Museum of Art 





Henri Edmond Cross Einsild Collection, Paris 
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Albert Dubois-Pillet 





Museé d' Art Moderne, Paris 





Hippolyte Petitjean 


By Henry McBride 


Rosenberg and his private stock 


This New York dealer, now in new quarters, 
shows his private collection 


of modern paintings in a big charity show 


T. idea of parting with a good picture, even for ready money, 
must be painful to a picture dealer and the pain augments in 
proportion to the merit of the picture and the cleverness of the 
dealer—for the really clever dealer knows that the value of a 
good picture never goes down; it goes up. That is the peculiar 
aptitude of good pictures. That is the incontestable way dealers 
know them to be good. 

So, as long ago as 1939, Paul Rosenberg, of Paris and New 
York, one of the shrewdest of the shrewd, refused to suffer 
in this way any longer and resolutely put aside a considerable 
group of important pictures, to be considered as his private col- 
lection and destined ultimately to be a legacy and a safeguard 
for his family. This was the ideal thing to do. It is an ideal. 
I believe, that most dealers in art cherish but very few of them 
ever achieve it, for that hideous handicap to business which is 
known as the “overhead” also has a tendency to go up, some- 
times even faster than the pictures, and generally interferes 
with any impulse to save. It didn’t interfere with Mr. Rosenberg, 
though. His private collection is a gem of purest rays serene, and 
now for a short and breathless season it is to be shown to the 
public by way of commemorating an event which may become 
historic. For who knows what significance the future will attach 


to this hegira of the Paul Rosenberg Gallery frem Fifty-seventh 
Street to No. 20 East Seventy-ninth Street, the former resi- 
dence of Mr. Chester Dale, where a new Rue de la Boëtie seems 
to be forming. When the exhibition has run its allotted course 
of four weeks, to Dec. 16, then the collection will be returned 
to strictest privacy, not to be shown in this way again. Mr. 
Rosenberg is adamant on this point. No matter how schooled 
in manners people may be, it seems they cannot resist asking 
“How much is this and how much is that?”—questions Mr. 
Rosenberg doesn’t care to deal with in his own dining-room. 
So this will be your one chance, gentle reader, to see the col- 
lection. But you will have to pay. If you went to the opening 
private view you were mulcted $15, but for the subsequent 
viewings the fee is sixty cents; all the funds accruing in this 
way benefiting that admirable charity, the New York Associa- 
tion in Aid of the Blind, which is known as The Lighthouse. 

The pictures, as you must have anticipated, are by very 
famous artists who have long been associated, in one way or 
another, with the Paul Rosenberg Gallery. Braque, Picasso, 
Matisse, Renoir, Bonnard and Léger are the stars, and if I 
happen to mention Braque first it is merely because I suspect 
that Mr. Rosenberg, deep down in [Continued on page 59] 


Renoir was among Rosenberg’s first purchases: 
conté crayon drawing of Edmond Renoir, 1883. 


Bonnard was a friend of Rosenberg’s when he Anemones was made in 1925 by one of Resenberg’s favorite 


painted his Interior with Work Table, 1924. 


artists, Braque, whom he handled exclusively during 1923-40. 





Picasso and Rosenberg were neighbors and shared a garden 
on the Rue de la Boétie after 1918. In the same year, they 
were both vacationing at Biarritz, where Picasso painted this 


portrait of Mme. Rosenberg and their daughter Micheline. 


From the early '20's to 1940, Rosenberg was Picasso's agent. 


One of the most famous and frequently reproduced 
paintings in dealer Paul Rosenbergs private col- 
lection is Picasso's The Red Tablecloth, 1924. 








makes a mosaic 


n original and intricate technique for the making of mo- 
saics, developed by Jeanne Reynal over the two decades since - 
she first began working in this medium, has made it possible 
for her to use as inlays materials which she finds strewn over 
the ground wherever she goes. Driving past a feld in Nevada 
in 1943, she once spotted a rich supply of green jasper and 
gathered enough in a couple of hours for a whole mosaic. Wan- 
derinz through some Hopi Indian ruins in Arizona, she came 
across quantities of obsidian, a black, volcanic glass used by 





Before starting a work, Miss Reynal cuts all the stones she the Indians for arrow- and spearheads, and she was able to fill a 


wil need, using a sharp, two-headed mosaicist's hammer. carton with enough to last for years. She found flakes of chert, 
a reddish, soapy-looking flint, on a visit to Mexico; pumice on 

The preliminary drawing is sketched on a piece of board a beach in California; colored pebbles at Jones Beach. 

coated with Magnesite, a cement that adheres to wood. Working with these materials more or less as she finds them, 


she creates an art closely involved with the look of certain as- 
pects of the earth. Unlike the painter's pigments, which are 
ground and mixed until all visible connection with their source 
vanishes, Miss Reynal's stones and minerals constantly thrust 
their origins upon you. Terrain is suggested net only by the 
rough, natural presence of her inlays, but also by her treatment A 
of the bed of Magnesite in which they are set. Sometimes her 
mosaics evoke a kind of no man’s land where the topsoil is 
gone and no vegetation exists—where minerals push their way 
to the surface in acid-bright colors, fierce tints of clay, rock 
and mud baked by the sun—a brilliant, ravaged earth pitted 
with craters, scored with dried-up river-beds, contorted with 
rock -ormations. And yet these visions are mysteriously opulent. 
Her expanses of desert country somehow evade bleakness. As 
one peers into these landscapes, treasures are uncovered in dim 


Coats of Magnesite, colored with powdered pigments, are 
spread on the surface and stones are put in the paste. 


ni pment across ty 








By Elaine de Kooning 
Photographs by Rudolph Burckhardt 


Miss Reynal’s studio [right] with jars of powdered pig- 
ment, brushes with which she paints over the mosaics, a 
hydrometer, etc. The window opens to her garden in 
Greenwich Village. A detail, actual size [below]. shows the 


many textures achieved with wet and dry cement and stones. 





At c 


ecesses which unexpectedly vield the gleam of precious stones. 
or flat, sandy washouts suddenly catch the light and come to 
glittering life. This is the geography of anxiety turned to para- 
noiac hope—the nightmare becoming a dream of pleasure. 

As in dreams, the quality of timelessness pervades. It would 
take centuries to change a contour here. These are prehistoric 
landscapes where years and seasons have no visible effects and 
only the hours of the day mark the passage of time. Sometimes 


To embed some of the stones deeply into the cement, she 
uses a cobbler's hammer made of tightly rolled leather. 





the hot, arid ligat of noon seems to blaze over the surfaces, more 
often, the streaxed, expansive jewel-tones of dawn or twilight 
or the deep greys, blues, greens and purples of dusk or night. 

Also dreamlike is the relationship of the scene to the specta- 
tor. Her landscapes are without perspective, like relief maps. 
The artist manages to put the spectator in the sky; vast plains 
and ridges unfeld as though seen from directly overhead. The 
spectator dangles in the air as the horizonless countryside 
spreads out beneath him. A sensation of falling toward it oc- 
curs, as details suddenly jut out, hypnotically clear, in areas 
that at first seemed far away and vague in surface, This hallu- 
cinatory effect was developed by the artist in a series of ab- 
stractions made several years ago. 

But her abstract landscapes have a double existence as they 
also suggest the human body laid open. Then stark, geological 


The effect of co ored, transparent glazes is achieved by 


sifting stone dust through a strainer onto the Magnesite. 
t D O 
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Stallion Oat, 1951, is the mosaic that 
Reynal SNAM preceded The Keyhole. It is shown here 
upside-down for comparative purposes. 
Below are three details from Stallion 
Oat with the parallel sections from The 
Keyhole, to show the development of 


the forms and various methods used. 





forms and colors seem to soften and suddenly resemble close-ups 


. . i Upper-right sections: avoiding the filled-in look of the 
of orifices, veins, arteries, glands, nerves, strands of muscle, 


earher mosaic, she uses single stones to create dotted lines. 
glistening bones, unrolling viscera. Sometimes she carries this 
reference to human forms beyond abstraction, and faces and 
parts of bodies are unmistakably defined. (The names she gives 
her mosaics often refer to figures in mythology or folklore.) 

"It's a Penelope kind of work." she says of her craft. *Every- 
thing that's done has to be undone. But I have to put it down 
first before I see how I have to change it. Then I edit. cut out.” 
It is clear her method has very little to do with classic pro- 
cedures. The traditional mosaic always follows a careful plan, 
leaving nothing to subsequent inspiration. Everything is worked 
out beforehand and then executed. The art is entirely in the 
preliminary design. In fact, most of the mosaics made since the 


Middle Ages have not been executed by the designer but by 





craftsmen. Miss Reynal's approach is constantly dynamic, sub- 
ject Pre intrusion of new ideas. Her method is empirical, like Lef-center sections: the dark area was gouged out deeply 
the painter's or, more accurately, since her alterations demand and then smoothed over to make a definite lower level 
a similar effort, like the sculptor's. She often begins without 
any preliminary sketch or, at most, with a rough charcoal 
drawing which has colors indicated in pastel. Working on one 
of her large mosaics for months she will change the drawing 
often, replacing stones or sections of Magnesite with others. 
These constant alterations give the final version a fluency and 
variability of contour and surface unique in this medium. 

As she uses an unconventional method of development and 
unconventional tesserae i.e. inlays, so her setting bed is also 
not traditional. The usual setting is Portland cement. She pre- 
fers Magnesite (Sorel cement) for several reasons, although 
admitting that many artists who have worked with it in the 





past have given it up as unsatisfactory. The disadvantages of 
Magnesite are that it is “unmanageable—nasty with a trowel 
since it follows the tool" and that it sometimes develops a 


Lower-right sections: there are less stones and bolder 


bloom from salt rising to the surface. The advantages—enough drawing directly in the wet Magnesite in The Keyhole. 


for her—are that it adheres to wood [Continued on page 51] 


~ working over the hardened 
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= Magnesite with a cold chisel. 





This mosaic, 51 inches high, is in Jeanne Reynal's current 


exhibition at the Stable Gallery. During its execution, she 
frequently chopped out large areas of Magnesite and stones 
and laid in new cement. As it developed, colors became 
greyer and forms, more sculptural than in the closely 
related Stallion Oat. Some sections were painted over with 
enamel, although most of the colors were added to the 
original coats of cement. In the past, Miss Reynal has 
preferred to show her mosaics in the sculpture sections of 
group exhibitions—an appropriate category for these works 


with deeply cut valleys, ridges and sunken plateaus. 





Jeanne Reynal: 


The Keyhole, 1951 


Photo Jack Calderwood 


By Dorothy Norman 
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Conversations with Marin 


John Marin’s Boat, Sea and Rocks, 1943, in the oil 
medium he resumed actively in the last decades of his 
life. Alfred Stieglitz, his dealer, had always urged him 
to stick to watercolors (John C. Marin, Jr. Collection). 
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"When you paint a picture," 


E... at the very last, when he was so ill, Marin looked out 
of the window, out upon the sea and the coast of Maine he had 
loved so deeply for so many years. He said to his nurse: “Look 
at those birds out there. They have alighted on the water. But 
they aren't moving. There is something wrong about it. Go see 
if you can stir them up—get them to move—to fly." 

The nurse went out; she threw stones into the water, but 
failed to arouse the birds. She came back distressed. John 
Marin, Jr. happened to come along just then. She asked him: 
*Please go out and see whether you can throw further than 
I can. See whether you can get those birds to fly. It disturbs 
your father to see them out there so quietly on the water." 

John Jr. smiled. *Those are not birds," he said, 


lobster pots." To the very last it disturbed Marin when some- 


"they are 


thing—anything—a bird—was not moving, alive, functioning 
as it should. 

He smiled at something toward the end, also when so ill. 
Someone commented joyfully on the smile. *I don't want to 
live if I can't smile, if I can't feel joy," Marin replied. (He 
said the same thing about work: *I don't want to live if I can't 
work.") And it was as though the gods smiled back. For he 
died in his sleep before there was time to suffer, before there 
was a time when he couldn't work. 

Marin told me not long ago, 
should, in reality, paint itself. Let's say you paint a stream. You 
look at the water. You see the different colors. Or you watch 
the sea—the waves. You see the different colors that you should 
use to paint them. 

"Let's say your stream is flowing downhill. You look—you 
see where the rocks are. Always around where the rocks are 
the water i is^ white—whatever the stream. When you're painting 
a stream you paint the way the stream is. You paint the flow 
“of iti in with your hands, the way the stream itself flows. There 
are the Fooks— black. You go around them with your hand in 
your picture, the way nature goes around them with water. 


Your drawing is gone at by your hand as though the parts of 
your body working on the painting were doing what the objects 


in your painting are doing. When you make a drawing of a 
rock it is very different from when you make a drawing ot a 
human figure. 

“When Goya painted a picture of St. Peter he made his own 
hands move the way St. Peter’s hands move in the picture. 


“When something is at rest it is horizontal; 


Uowntown Gallery 





Fifty years of painting: prophetic of the Fauves use of 
bright hues—but without contact with their experiments— 
is Weehawken, 1903 [above]. Spring, 1953, is remarkably 
close to the most advanced abstract painting of today. 





The paint is put on in such a way that you feel that it went 


in and was made by paint fingers. The way you want to paint 
a stream is the way those Goya fingers are painted. You want 
to use that wonderful approach the way Goya used it.” 


when disturbed, 
erect. You can say that that was Mondrian’s idea—the hori- 
zontal and the erect—but what occurs—the ultimate—life—is 
everything between the perpendicular and horizontal. When a 
thing is dead, there is the horizontal. When alive, there is the 
perpendicular. When you are painting a picture you should 
be conscious both of the perpendicular and horizontal. The two 
must be playing in balance. There always must be a seat of 
balance in your picture. 

“In composing a picture—even if you use only three or four 
lines (let’s say you are looking at a mountain—to indicate it— 
you see the lines and thrusts taking place) there always is 
an interplay between the big lines; [Continued on page 57] 
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Reviews and previews 


Whitney Annual [Whitney Muse- 
um; to Dec. 6] of painting, the twen- 
ty-first, is the last to be held in Green- 
wich Village. The twenty-second will 
open in the Museum's new building 
adjacent to the Museum of Modern 
Art. Due to the exigencies of moving, 
the Museum simply selected 151 
artists by name, and permitted them 
or their representatives to choose the 
exhibits. The works on the whole are 
characteristic, and perhaps charac- 
teristic works tend to cancel them- 
selves out. At any event, the exhibi- 
tion seems noncommittal, familiar, 
somewhat flat. Put all the paintings 
in a big circle, and then divide it into 
pie-shapes (like the charts that show 
how much of your dollar goes to pub- 
lic housing, how much to the H 
Bomb, etc.) , the quantitative findings 
would be: the biggest slice to Real- 
ism, Sur-, Magic- and straight (Isabel 
Bishop, Hopper, Edwin Dickinson 
and Herman Rose outstanding here) ; 
Academism would come next, fol. 
lowed closely by semi-abstraction 
(e.g. Lee Gatch) and a mixed group 
of eccentrics, and eighteen-odd pic- 
tures that one forgets as soon as one 
sees them—or even while looking. 
Then come about twenty New York 
and environs abstractionists (Kline, 
de Kooning, Pollock, Gottlieb, etc.) , 
the same number of Expressionists 
(Max Weber, Jack Levine) and a 
thin slice for the geometers (in which 
is a brilliant Diller). Qualitatively, 
the giant share belongs to the New 
York abstractionists, with special 


mention for Ad Reinhardt’s “prob- 
lem” picture, a literally brilliant 
screen of flashing lights and invisible 
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G. B. Piranesi's Man Seated Holding a Stick, ca. 1760 


from the “Old master drawings” show 
Gm 





rectangles. It evoked the expected 
stereotyped attacks. In placing their 
bet on these artists, the Whitney 
shows perspicacity, but little more, 
for its choices among the younger, 
less-established painters are over-safe 
and even old-fashioned. But if this 
comfortable quality keeps the exhibi- 
tion from being a success, it permits 
it a satisfactory, well-meaning dig- 
nity—something like the present 
Washington administration. Good ap- 
pointments, aside from the previous- 
ly mentioned painters are: Marin, Al- 
bers, Brooks, Quirt, Tobey, Glasco, 
Vicente, Avery and Stuart Davis. 
Prices unquoted. T.B.H. 


Old master drawings [Durlacher; 
Dec. 15-Jan. 9] in this gallery's an- 
nual round-up present a wide range, 
with special emphasis on the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. A 
handsome Sebastiano Ricci Bacchus 
—pencil, sanguine and white wash 
—with the noble proportions of a 
Veronese figure; deeply incised, 
sculpturesque Studies of Heads by 
Salvator Rosa; and especially a mag- 
nificent Piranesi Man Seated dashed 
off in broad quill and ink, highlight 
Italian examples. In contrast are the 
fantastic squiggles and delicate Roc- 
oco sprays of a Pillement watercolor 
of flowers, and the fugitive, subtle 
modeling of an unusually large Co- 
chin pencil Head of a Man in Profile, 
1768. A little pen drawing, Foolish 
Virgin, very plausibly attributed to 
Schongauer, displays that peculiarly 
characteristic graphic sense of the 
German Gothic, as also grotesque, 
churly-faced Tritons by Jerome Hopf- 


Charles Dauphin’s Madonna and Child, ca. 1665-70 
among the *'Seventeenth-century French" 





er, and a large sixteenth-century 
goldsmith’s “invention” for a candle- 
stick, probably from Nuremberg. A 
Warrior on Horseback by the Swiss 
engraver and stained-glass designer, 
Jobst Amman, is masterfully ordained 
in a conceatric, self-contained design. 
Other items noted were Delacroix 
studies of lion heads that seem to 
anticipate the formal structure of 
Cézanne. Prices unquoted. H.L.F. 


Joan Miro [Matisse; to Dec. 12] 
exhibits seven new, very large, un- 
titled pairtings, a larger number of 
smaller ones, and a black stone sculp- 
ture of a «quat, neolithic, or vaguely 
Oriental female figure. The little 
paintings mostly have more and finer 
and sharper detail, and the large ones 
are simpler and softer. The sculpture, 
like the small paintings, looks smaller 
than it actually is. It is refined in de- 
tail and lumpish as a whole. In the 
paintings, all the lines are curved and 
freehand, and the curves and spirals 
are specia. cases, not geometric. The 
squares are wobbly and the lines 
clean with the first impulse. One ele- 
ment in tae small paintings is big, 
that is the color, if color can be said 
to have scale; the harsh and abrupt 
intervals between his reds, blues, 
greens and yellows are appropriate 
to large spaces. The titles go with 
the tighter paintings, the looser paint- 
ings are untitled. The titles describe 
the action. such as, The Fixed Stare 
Toward tàe Horizon Torn by the 
Eagle's Scream, and though it is pos- 
sible to urravel the description, it is 
made somewhat irrelevant by the fact 
that dominating these paintings are 





the artist's personal clichés of spirals, 
areas divided into checkered colors, 
and the halo surrounding the crescent 
or circle in a contrasting but not 
complementary color—as green ha- 
loed by violet. As his small paintings 
look small, so his large ones look 
huge. They expand. This exhibition 
shows him to be one of the better 
muralists now living, and it is a pity 
that his talents have not been used 
more in this direction. Prices un- 
quoted. F.P. 


Seventeenth-century French [J. 
Seligmann; to Dec. 12] painting, 
bringing together works by masters 
almost never seen in America, dis- 
plays some purely native interpreta- 
tions of Baroque and Mannerist 
idioms. Resorting to Caravaggio's 


harsh spotlighting and dramatic 
staging, softened by touches of 
candid naturalism, Philippe de 


Champaigne gives curiously didactic 
plausibility to the supernatural in 
his heroic-scaled Vision of St. Jo- 
seph, 1645, one of his major works. 
On the other hand a Pieta by 
Jacques Blanchard, who (unbeliev- 
ably today) was called by his con- 
temporaries the “French Titian,” 
actually seems closer to the Middle 
Ages in the religious emotionalism 
piercing through prim, archaistic 
stylization. Superficially close to 
Poussin, Allegory of Faith, by Lau- 
rent de la Hire, who never went 
to Italy, anticipates the eighteenth 
century in the airy featheriness of 
his landscape and shimmering color 
of his Classical figures; while a 
skillful adaptation of Baroque light- 
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in the “French paintings" exhibition 
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__ - Alberto Burri's untitled painting: 
- "same beauty as land eroded by streams" 
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David Smith's untitled ink drawing: 
"personages scattered around the paper" 





ing produces illusionistic depth and 
an engaging intimacy in a Madonna 
and Child by the little known 
Charles Dauphin, one of the more 
appealing works in the show. A 
French counterpart of Dutch Man- 
nerists appears in two canvases by 
Claude Vignon, eclectic follower of 
Vouet, whose vibrant but somewhat 
artificial chiaroscuro effects in Asa, 
Fourth King oj Israel seem derived 
from Elsheimer and Saraceni whom 
he must have known in Rome. Other 


in his first New York exhibition 
are made of burlap, muslin, pieces 
of broken pottery, lire and dents 
pushed in from behind to make re- 
lief. The cloth is painted, unpainted, 
dipped in glue, which makes a skin- 
like texture, and covered with patches. 
Some tears and holes, patched from 
behind, and hollow and smooth with 
glue and paint, look like abrasions, 
blisters or scars healing from the 
edge. One very large horizontal pic- 


of one projects on the flat paper not 
just one side, but the front and back 
together. Some of the sketches for 
sculpture that are less complex show 
sculpture at that point where it ap- 
proaches calligraphy. Then there are 
pictures, interesting in that they are 
made by a sculptor. These are a series 
dated on several successive days. The 
earliest is an interior with a nude. 
The thick, short blot-like lines make 
an abstract pattern of disconnected 


are made up of geometrical shapes 
that without redundancy indicate the 
range of possibilities of classical 
plane geometry: circles, triangles 
and quadrilaterals. The shapes that 
he does not use can be considered 
as variations of those he does. His 
blue, yellow; red and green at full 
intensity indicate without redundan- 
cy the whole range of color. The 
tipped trapezoids swing mechanical. 
ly in a motion related to the ninety- 


offerings in this unusual show in- 
clude works by Mathieu Le Nain, 
Sébastien Bourdon and the portrait- 
ist Claude Lefebvre. Prices unquot- 
H.L.F. 


ed. 


French paintings [Moser; to Dec. 
31] of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries include a number of top- 
drawer Impressionists and Post-Im- 
pressionists. Renoir is very much in 
evidence, principally with a plein-air 
subject of Two Girls Reading, almost 
identical with The Two Sisters in the 


Cognacq sale [see A.N., Summer 52]; 


and a small 1878 still-life of flowers 
in a Chinese vase, scintillating with 
the sparkle of exuberant reds and 
greens. A large Bonnard formerly in 
a Swedish collection, The Terrasse 
Family, 1922, of two figures playing 
with pet cats and dogs in the hush 
of a peaceful interior, is shot through 
with voluptuous harmonies of tone. 
A few rapid lines sufficed for Lautrec 
to fix the sardonic glance of his 


friend, the caricaturist H. G. Ibels; 


while violent oppositions of violet and 
acid green lend a savage fascination 
to his incisive, sensual Portrait of a 
Woman in a Garden, once in the Ar- 
Other 
items noted were the magnificently 
probed forms of Cézanne's Portrait of 
Valabrégue, 1974, and several Sig- 
nacs, including a large Marseille 


sene Alexandre Collection. 


Harbor in a misty shimmer of moth- 
er-of-pearl. Prices unquoted. 


Alberto Burri [Stable; to Dec. 12] 


was a surgeon in the Italian army 
who was captured by the Americans 
and shipped to a P.O.W. camp in 
Texas, where he started painting 
and constructing abstractions out of 
pieces of burlap stitched together 
with a surgeon's suture stitch. On 
his return to Italy, he gave up 
medicine for art. The abstractions 


H.L.F. 


ture, with burlap from a discarded 
bag with its original stenciled labels 
patched from below and stitched to- 
gether, and with overlapping white, 
black and grey paint at the bottom 
and right edge, looks like a map, or 
better, an aerial view of flat, dry 
farmland. The long curves of the 
tense edges of the cloth fall into the 
sort of curves of actual edges of 
beaches and fields which aerial pho- 
tography has shown us are far more 
graceful than map-makers working 
from the ground had any idea. In 
one painting a piece of muslin glued 
loosely to the surface is wrinkled in 
the same way and with the same 
beauty as land eroded by streams. 
In all pictures the division of space 
and the distribution of textures (in 
one case a piece of burlap smooth 
from the red paint partly filling its 
pores contrasted with natural and 
rougher burlap) as well as the qual- 
ity of the edges and the general ex- 
cellence of the workmanship reveal 
a natural artist. To this reviewer, he 
is the best Italian painter who has 
shown in New York since the war. 
His work has force and grace to- 
gether. $50-$650. F.P. 


David Smith [Willard; Dec. 15-Jan. 
9] exhibits ink drawings, most of 
which are drawings for sculpture. 
Some are manipulated blots that look 
like personages from the side, but 
ambiguous as to right or left profile. 
These are arranged in a row, pic- 
torially—sculpture as pictures. Some 
seem to be sculpture in settings of 
trees and bushes, and these have red 
and green colors. Possibly they are 
plant life sculpturally analyzed. The 
horizontal drawings for pieces of 
sculpture are most complex and dif- 
ficult to understand. This is because 
only Smith needs to understand them, 
and they seem to be for his trans- 
parent steel sculptures. A picture 


things, like the personages scattered 
around the paper. In the successive 
drawings of this series there is a 
development toward abstraction. un- 
til the original derivation from nature 
could not be guessed without the first 
drawing before you. But they remain 
pictures impossible to assemble 
sculpturally. Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Jeanne Reynal [Stable; Dec. 14- 
Jan. 2] exhibits her “stone paint- 
ings" [see Reynal makes a mosaic, 
p. 34] in which a hard, even inflexi- 
ble medium is bent and softened to 
express personal and literary nos- 
talgia, in an abstract or almost ab- 
stract presentation. The Plumed Ser- 
pent with flooring nails sticking 
point outward refers to Aztec myth- 
ology, some refer to the mythology 
written about by Robert Graves in 
The White Goddess, while Night 
Bound, Desert Rue and Remem- 
brance are personal The mosaic 
stones, which she uses with decreas- 
ing frequency, are often also dis- 
regarded as to their color; painted 
over with black or earth red, they 
count as texture, like the nails and 
other hardware, such as pennies and 
picture hooks. Her colors are mat, 
and there are a range of greys and 
tans, as well as bright yellows and 
greens. They have a look of masonry 
walls on which time has taken a 
toll, and the streaks of mosaic and 
the incised and dug-in places sug- 
gest a barbarie decoration that one 
could expect to go with the Bronze 
Age barrows cf Ireland. Prices un- 
quoted. F.P. 


Hans Hofmann’s [Kootz; to Dec. 
12] packed abstractions fit together 
just like clock works. The mechanical 
clock pretty well covers the range 
of classical mechanics. It has been 


eleveloped beyond the point? of re- 


dundancy. So Hofmann's paintipgs 


degree angles of the corners of the 
canvas, so that the suggested mo- 
tions are major motions in major 
intervals, whether circular or back- 
and-forth on pivots, like the pendu- 
lum of a metronome. From the major 
motions, the minor motions can be 
deduced; as from the major colors, 
the minor subtleties. Hofmann's 
movement is in march rhythm. Com- 
position, 8 has the ponderous tick- 
tock of a grandfather clock. Compo- 
sitions, 3 and 12 are smaller in their 
details, nearly all of which are the 
same size, so that they whirl with 
a circular motion like watches. Prices 
unquoted. F.P. 


Leonid [Durlacher; to Dec. 1%], 
concentrating on the sea and those 
who earn their living by it, again pic- 
torializes space into man, horizon, sky 
and water. These paintings over the 
past two years reaffirm his position 
as an inheritor of the Baroque and 
animator of Surrealist themes. His 
ability (without perversity) to ana- 
lyze the affinity between beach and 
horizon, his regard for all the details 
of color and light which produce in 
his work a “quality” which is not 
fashionably admitted elsewhere, have 
placed him in the position of one 
outside current dogma, yet nearer, 
perhaps, the center of painting itself. 
It is true that the American scenery 
does not seem to lend itself so well 
to his approach, because for some 
reason it is not important that so del- 
icate a balance be preserved in this 
country between the scene and the 
painter. It may perhaps be that here 
the very drama of the coastline re- 
fuses the subtlety of which Leonid 
has made himself a master. Prices 
unquoted. B.C. 


Fulco di Verdura [Hugo; Dec. 1- 
31], Sicilian duke who ® also the 
well-known New York jeweler, shows 


Reviews and previews continued 


a large assortment of miniature paint- 
ings in tempera on parchment. Meas- 
uring not more than a few inches 
square and painted in a Magic Realist 
technique, they include a wide variety 
of subjects, from wild flowers and 
insects detailed with the precision of 
fifteenth-century Flemish miniatures, 
to complete landscapes, allegorical 
fantasies and still-lifes. Executed 
with refinement, a few grasses blow- 
ing in the wind against a wide moun- 
tainous landscape spell the enchant- 
ment that contrasts of scale give to 
microscopic dimensions. Or an an- 
cient road running straight in pin- 
point perspective to the horizon 
through a series of triumphal arches 
is a dreamlike evocation of time and 


space. $150-$250. H.L.F. 


Kenneth Callahan [ M. Walker; to 
Dec. 5], well-known Northwest paint- 
er, shows new drawings, watercolors, 
temperas and oils. The watercolors, 
three Shore Studies, are filmy yet 
bright, and abstract in an evocative, 





non-analytical style. The major em- 
phasis of the show is on the temperas 
and oils; apocalyptic scenes muted 
by their own mountainous utterance. 
Horses and riders or nude men and 
women are glimpsed on the shore, on 
the rocky skyline or in the heavens: 
their anatomy is that of El Greco, 
but their habitat comes from Roman- 
tic poetry, not painting, and they ap- 
pear through the pearly mists of Shel- 
ley—which on canvas is sometimes 
just grey. The Moonquest series de- 
picts the longing of these creatures 
for the crater-like earth of their gen- 
esis; Horses and Riders swiftly span 
a more colorful landscape of similar 
invention, rearing and plunging in 
one tempera as if they had just re- 
membered The Battle of Anghiari. 
The prophetic tone of these works 
does not come clear without literary 
interpretation, but the authority of 
the painter does. His interest in cal- 
ligraphy is everywhere: in the water- 
colors as abstract shorthand for visual 
details; in the oils and temperas as 


Chaim Soutine's View of Céret, ca. 1922: 


"convulsed by the earthquake of temperament" 


Joan Miro’S@dalisque in Interior, 1918 
one of the "School of Paris" group 





drawing of significant detail in light 
color to keep the surface up; and in 
the Cascade Mountain series of draw- 
ings, as a means of making the space 
felt almost as fully as in its Oriental 
counterparts. Prices unquoted.  r.o. 


Morris Graves [ Willard; to Dec. 12] 
in his first show since 1948 exhibits 
watercolors of birds, one of a trout, 
one of a plant, most of them with a 
lot of gold paint and personal sym- 
bolism. The birds are not specific, 
they have gull and duck and hawk 
features, not combined all together, 
but used in a way that blurs their 
classification. Perhaps they are the 
painters "I" as well as the vehicle 
of his eye for experiencing the world. 
Many of the birds are masking, or 
masked: their faces are hidden from 
the public world. The birds carrying 
fish from stream to stream, and the 
spirit bird, are hunched, but the 
masked birds carry their heads high. 
This reviewer finds the symbolism in- 
teresting and annoying. One of the 
masked birds looks covered with hair 
instead of feathers. The symbolism 
dominates the observation. But the 
Trout in River is all Japanese observ- 
ation: that is, observation corrected 
by contemplation. The stream is gold 
and grey and the trout is linear ex- 
cept for his round eye. The symbol- 
ism is painterly instead of mystical 
and illustrative. Who can be sure 
which counts for more? All the water- 
colors are painted in an exquisite and 
conventional manner lifted almost in- 
tact from Japanese and Chinese 
painting. An example of this is the 
treatment of water in the two paint- 


ings of the birds between streams. 
$450-$1.200. F.P. 


Chaim Soutine [Perls; to Dec. 12] 
is shown in a partly loan exhibition 
of works from 1919 to 1938. Though 
Tworkov in his article in ARTNEWS 
[Nov. '50] wrote that Soutine's tem- 
perament could produce either a 
complete and disastrous failure or a 
miraculous success, this exhibition 
contains neither Soutine's greatest 
miracles nor any disasters. The land- 
scapes of Céret and of Cagnes are 
convulsed by the earthquake of the 
artist's temperament, the Little Girl 
with a Dell is wrapped in an uneasy 
chair, and Soutine imitates his own 
manner in The Man with the Rib- 
bons of 1926. The Waiter in the 
Blue Coat of 1925 and the Bellhop 
of 1928 are better; and best of all 
are the two latest landscapes sway- 
ing in the wind of Soutine's dis- 
integrating emotion. The fact that 
the latest paintings are on the whole 
the best, and that the others are not 
exactly failures, may be the result of 
fading of the color. His drawing was 
greatly enhanced by the richness 
and thickness of the color which 
seems not to be what it once was. 
In one still-life the fish are swim- 
ming with the bread up the table, 
and in another the flowers squirm in 
an uncomfortable vase, and the tines 
of a fork curl in agony—however the 
color in these paintings is duller 
than in the green trees of 1936 
leaning against Soutine's hurricane. 
This dulling of the color gives a 
smothered look to his anguish. His 
way of painting could lead not only 
to an immediate disaster, but in 


time to a gradual one. It would be 
too bad if time, which one painter 
charged with the finishing of his pic- 
tures, finally finished off Soutine's. 
Prices unquoted, F.P. 


School of Paris [Janis; Dec. 7-Jan. 
2] brings again to New York work 
which has hitherto been screened 
from the pubic eye by private col- 
lectors and furnishes new evidences 
of the work-in-progress of various 
masters. Possibly the belle of the ball 
is an Odalisque by Miro, painted in 
1918, which startles with its ripe and 
riotous Oriental decor reminiscent of 
Matisse, yet, despite birds and flowers 
and a Cubistically ripened female, 
points toward this artist's later ab- 
straction. There are also two Cubist 
paintings by Herbin and Metzinger, 
the Herbin surprisingly romantic, and 
the Metzinger, Woman with Fan, 
serene and at ease amid its planes. 
Léger is represented by Girl with 
Ladder, of the same period as his 
Bicyclists. Other highlights are a 
1914 Juan Gris collage and an earlier 
Severini of a timid, yet lucid distinc- 
tion. From the Stein Collection ap- 
pears a 1906 Matisse. A 1913 Chirico, 
owned by the late Paul Eluard, shows 
Chirico unusually blunt and harsh, 
with frontal boxings of space, so that 
the disappearing background appears 
less as an escape, more as an exit. 
Prices unquoted. B.C. 


Three sculptors [B. Schaefer; to 
Dec. 5] show different styles in this 
show, which also presents the pen and 
ink drawings of Henry Toledano. 
Cronbach's materials are wire and 
aluminum or thread and grey paper- 
like celastic. Like flights of prefab- 
ricated gliders, his forms are contin- 
ually descending from the moment of 
their creation and are held back from 
the earth by their wires, and this can 
be a glittering spectacle, but often 
they seem impeded by indiscretions 
of balance; they seem too built. San- 
dow creates steely or wooden surfaces 
by covering his plaster with fiber- 
glass and dust from filings; his forms 
are thick and rounded in the manner 
of Moore, and they are pompous in 
their ease. Like a fat model in a 
studio, they are not yet art. Strup- 
peck is more generous in effort and 
feeling. He is not more original than 
the other two, but his pieces are un- 
self-consciously objective, his bird's 
extensions, though over-elegant, real- 
ly prey on the air, his silhouetted fish 
has real thickness. The drawings of 
Henry Toledano, shown for the first 
time, contrast strongly with the sculp- 
tures. There is nothing of the con- 
struction about them; they leap from 
the impulse to the paper with pleasant 
ferocity and vindictiveness, like 
scrawlings found among the effects of 
Chagall, or even Ensor. Prices un- 
quoted. F.O. 


Drawings by Toulouse - Lautrec 
[Delius; to Dec. 15] presents the 
more informal aspects of the fin-de- 
siècle in a lively group of offerings. 
Besides a series of four small water- 
colors of sailboats on the Mediter- 
ranean in fresh, clear colors, dating 
from Lautrec's 'teens are a number 
of his devastatingly trenchant com- 
mentaries on personality in his most 
cursive pen style. A more complete 
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and unexpected item is a witty Lau- 
trec wask drawing of monkeys. The 
fashionable Parisian world of an 
earlier generat on is delicately cari- 
catured ia Constantin Guys’ In Front 
of the Bourse. Other offerings are 
an important Daumier, Mother and 
Child, hs chercoal study for the 
Louvre »ainting; two evanescent 
Pissarro landseapes in crayon and 
ink; a sensitive Fantin-Latour study 
of nude figures: and works by Degas, 
Renoir, Boudir and Maillol. $300- 
$3,000. H.L.F. 


Sidney Laufman [Milch; Dec. 7- 
24], wel-known Woodstock land- 
scapist, kas moved imperturbably, 
unhurriedly from a nostalgic, Corot- 
influencec Freach landscape to a 
manner which row finds him at the 
brink of abstraction. His most re- 
cent pictures are simplified to a few 
dynamic movements of trunk and 
branch, a few, carefully-placed, 
roughly-painted tans, greens and 
blues. It is am approach which is 
organic aad dinect, an expression of 
landscape yet mot an expression of 
structure. Prices unquoted. ic. 


Louis Fimkelssein [Roko; Dec. 14- 
Jan. 6], who is on the art faculty 
of Brooklyn College, is showing 
alone for the fisst time. He is a very 
good painter. All but one of his sub- 
jects are essent ally landscapes. The 
one is a 3gure with a face without 
features, but with presence. They 
are painted in even areas in clear 
flat pastel colors combined with 
lines like skillfal rapid writing with 
an old fashioned pen—something 
like Villor and something like Twor- 
kov. There is characteristically a tip 
to his verticals and horizontals that 
imparts Gash. He can use in one 
quarter or two thirds of the canvas 
large flat areas that stay in the pic- 
ture, tha? without modeling have 
their intended >lace in the picture, 
and are im themselves interesting. 
Some of the paintings ‘made in 
Maine rely ver- little on the skele- 
ton of lines. Fimkelstein is a Cubist- 
derived pzinter whose works are full 
of Impressionis: fresh air. The per- 
sons in Adorateon of the Magi are 
active and abstract and not com- 
pletely separate from the back- 
ground. Tie pa ntings seem held to- 
gether by a censistency of speed. 
$35-$450. F.P. 


Reuben Rubir [Borgenicht; Dec. 
14-Jan. 2] left his native Rumania 
in 1912 fcr Palestine, where he has 
lived ever since. His drawings in 
colored irk weshes mostly depict 
the Arab life hat he became fa- 
miliar with before the Westerniza- 
tion of the country by European 
and Amercan Jews. He also shows 
the new Jewisi immigrants from 
Afghanistan, wno, of course, con- 
tribute nething Western. His Rest 
on the Flxht \coks Biblical, and is 
titled to recall the New Testa- 
ment, but it is made from present- 
day models ane their present day- 
life. Prices unquoted. F.P. 


William Palmer [Midtown; Dec. 
15-Jan. 2] exhibits his landscapes of 
upper New York around Utica, 
where he is the director of the 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Intitute of 
Art. He sess the countryside through 
squares of light -hat radiate from the 


square fields and houses, or fan tri- 
angularly from the thin branches of 
the trees. Dark rectangles are made 
by the groves of trees between the 
fields. His pictures are in pairs of 
colors: Hovering Twilight is in al- 
ternate rectangles of brown and 
violet; Open Winter, in blue-green 
slightly tipped rectangles in the sky: 
Where the Willows Glow is mostly 
an orange-yellow. The balance be- 
tween abstract analysis and realism 
is upset somewhat by his concern 
with the character of the groves of 
trees. The paintings look as though 
the place would be immediately rec- 
ognizable in all of them, and more so 
than if they had no abstract ele- 
ments. $300-$1,500. F.P. 


Rosemarie Beck [Peridot; to Dec. 
12] lives in Woodstock. Her first 
show contains oils and gouaches. The 
paintings are Non-Objective, but 
they are materialistic. The oils in 
wavy stripes about as wide as a 
brick, and in brick reds, browns, 
blacks and whites, and ceramic blue- 
greens, with spaces between the 
stripes about as wide as the spaces 
occupied by mortar in a wall, look 
like walls; but more important than 
this resemblance is that her color has 
the opacity and “value” and weight 
of masonry. $100-$600. F.P. 


Betty Lewis Isaacs [Hacker; Dec. 
1-31] is a sculptor who prefers the 
hard materials and works direct. 
This is her New York debut. A few 
of the pieces are terra cotta; all the 
rest are stone, marble or wood. Her 
work falls into three categories 
(which are almost three distinct 
styles) : representational figures or 
busts, all in a state of semi-repose: 
little toylike animal sculptures which 
are humorous; and more abstract 
pieces mainly derived from animal 
forms. Mrs. Isaacs does not work 
from nature. She is more interested 
in her feelings about the forms she 
is inspired by than in anatomical 
investigations or technical explora- 
tions. $50-$500. F.O. 


Adaline Kent [Parsons], who has 
exhibited in Europe as well as on 
the East Coast and in her native 
city, San Francisco, shows abstract 
sculptures which are dry and cool. 
Their surfaces are without light or 
color (though a few are tinted). 
They do not “breathe,” and when 
they are interesting or moving (as 
the rather majestic Figment is) they 
have the simple organization-feeling 
of a fossil. But most of the sculp- 
tures are not, strictly speaking, uni- 
fied by the act or the conception of 
the sculptor. Middle Eye is a large 
black napkin ring with horns at- 
tached. White Hand is like a starfish 
mounted on a vertical-standing rib, 
and the lower part of some other 
sculptures are also merely bases for 
getting the main idea up in the air. 
The black Night Flyer, one of the 
best pieces, is a speeding form bare- 
ly brushing the earth with its wing- 
tips and this solution to the prob- 
lem of somehow grounding the form, 
while not unusual, is satisfying. 
There were large drawings shown in 
which the sketches for some of the 
sculptures are surrounded by a tex- 
tile-fabric environment of lines; 
these are not pleasing in themselves, 
but they point up the lack of en- 





Louis Finkelstein's Western Way, Cranberry Island: 
"like skillful rapid writing" 





André Racz's etching, Wedding: 
"an impression of passion” 


vironment of the actual sculptures 
whose drawing is not sufficiently re- 
sourceful to create an atmosphere, 
a change in the air around them. 
$50-$750. F.O. 


André Racz [Contemporaries; to 
Dec. 5], New York painter, print- 
maker and poet, shows graphic work 
of the last two years along with po- 
ems written simultaneously. These 
etched and engraved plates are heavy 
in texture, somber in mood, and refer 
symbolically to a primitive interpreta- 
tion of Christian mythology. The 
harsh linear ridges and handsome 
blacks of the prints give an impres- 
sion of passion which is often sacri- 
ficed to the anecdotal style of pres- 
entation; and the drawing, in its 
rocky adherence to the literary em- 
phasis of the line, sometimes seems 
to be stubbornly resisting the elo- 
quence of the tonal composition. On 
the whole, however, the three books 
of plates and poems establish a con- 
text for their angels, beggars, mourn- 
ers and apostles which is neither un- 
convincing nor obscure, though some- 
times vague. $75. F.O. 


Larry Rivers [De Nagy; Dec. 8- 
Jan. 9] exhibits some very large oils 
and small sketches and drawings for 
them. There are two versions of a 
painting made for ARTNEws (Rivers 
paints a picture will appear in the 
Jan. issue), two versions of a self- 
portrait, two landscapes and, largest 
of all, Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware. These paintings and drawings 
are influenced by Rivers’ deepening 
*interest in sculpture. His drawings 
show a sculptor's knowledge of «he 


relative depths of projecting details, 
in other words the relative impor- 
tance of parts to the whole. This pe- 
culiar sense of proportion is the es- 
sential element in the strong aesthetic 
reality which the drawings possess. 
Drawing dominates painting, some- 
times at the cost of color, which in 
the large self-portrait is broken Cu- 
bistically in its own planes at a dif- 
ferent level of depth from the char- 
coal drawing, giving the picture as a 
whole an ambiguous and glassy trans- 
parency. As a whole, this painting 
looks like an enormous page from a 
sketch book: there are different po- 
sitions for the arms, and the head 
on the depicted painting is like an- 
other try at the head. In the land- 
scapes, the ambiguities as to what 
shall be expressed in drawing and 
what in painting go together better. 
The paint is thin: almost like stains. 
The colors are more precise and 
subtle and fewer in number than they 
used to be. The discipline of sculp- 
ture is making his painting deeper 
and simpler. At the time of the pre- 
view, Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware was not finished. Though in 
many ways it gave promise of being 
better painted than anything else in 
the show, it looked small. The con- 
ception seems to call for a much 
larger scale. $50-$2,000. F.P. 


Zao Wou-Ki [Cadby-Birch; Der. 
14-Jan. 23], who is Chinese, lives in 
France. Since his first exhibition 
here, last year, he has had a sensa- 
tional popularity. His style seems to 
contain elements which arg attractive 
to the public at large, now that they 
have got used to them through a 
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long resistance to, and final accep- 
tance of, Oriental art and Paul Klee. 
He draws with a line like the quick 
scratches made by an insect or by 
sharp grass, on a vari-colored worn- 
looking background, with the texture 
of an ancient ceramic patina. It is 
an art that imitates the effects of 
time, Ships at Sunset is red and 
brown and blue-green, with the sun 
appearing only in its reflection, and 
the linear, antique or Chinese ships 
riding high in the water. Since the 
comparison with Klee is inescapable, 
one should point out that Klee got 
a lot from Oriental art. However 
Klee has a wit that Zao does not 
have. Klee is detached and ironical 
about the transitory, Zao is involved 
and wistful. Prices unquoted. F.P. 


A. A. Shikler |Davis] had a first 
one man show of small, academic, 
realist portraits, He has studied with 
Hofmann and at the Barnes Founda- 
tion. Though meticulously painted, 
the pictures err somewhat in scale; 
this gives the piquancy of a miniature 
to one or two, but Shelley Fink is felt 
almost as a reduction of a large 
fashionable portrait, and certain 
others have an irritating crispness 
and a gem-like brilliance of detail 
which seem lurid within the range 
they establish. Those more loosely 
painted are more pleasing. Prices un- 
quoted, F.O. 


Joe Jones [Asso. Amer.] tends 
more and more to see the world as 
spread out in a line. Drawing is a 
kind of penmanship in a copybook 
whose single guiding line is the hori- 
zon. The watercolors and drawings, 
almost monochromatic and limited to 
almost two values, give examples of 
at most two or three letters for the 
diligent student to emulate; varia- 
tions on the letter of the sail boat, of 
the figure on the beach, the house, the 
bicycle, the telegraph pole and the 
long m of a snow fence. The scrolls 
arrange these letters in sentences that 
say: Hamilton Harbor, Dermuda; 
Boston Harbor; or a Jersey highway. 
The scrolls, like Japanese scrolls, can 
be unrolled and read a little at a 
time. The scroll of Boston Harbor is 
a recent mural commission for the 
steamship Independence of the Amer- 
ican Export Lines. His penmanship 
is exquisite and masterful. Its pret- 
tiness gives no false disguises: the 
artist sees New Jersey in all its flat 
and dreary ugliness: what is pretty 
is the delicate and practiced ink 
line. There is a strong abstract ele- 
ment in all this: that is, a detachment 
of the artist from life for which is 
substituted an almost  scholastic 
pleasure in manipulative skill. $50- 
$1,250. F.P. 


Nino Caffé [Knoedler: Dec. 2-24], 
an Italian showing for first time 
in this country, exhibits maturely 
painted small pictures which almost 
all show the life of nuns and monks 
in a humorous fashion. His colors 
are very bluish-grey, accented most- 
ly by the black-and-white costumes 
of the convent. The monks and nuns 
do everything in a nervous and ex- 
cited manner, timid and hurrying. 
One shows nuns bathing a puppy, 
and anotlffr, monks playing a game 
of blind man’s buff. $300-$750. F.P. 


Sir Alfred J. Munnings [Wilden- 
stein], past-President of the Royal 
Academy, famous for his sporting 
pictures and attacks on modern art, 
offered some sidelines in this latest 
of many exhibitions. Autumn in the 
Garden and Rufus—the latter a 
charming picture of a horse and two 
boys—were noted among several 
other near-Impressionist paintings. 
The pictures of gypsies are not unlike 
those of Augustus John. The clothing 
details in the double-portrait, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. H. Prince, are Sargentesque. 
As for the familiar hounds, hunts- 
men and jockeys (for which there is 
a highly specialized demand), most 
are lit from the side, or from the 
rear, like light pouring out from the 
wings of Drury Lane theater during 
one of its famous spectacles with real, 
live horses. Prices unquoted. es 


George Ortman’s [Tanager; to 
Dec. 10] first show consists of draw- 
ings, prints and several paintings 
executed in the last four years, here 
and in Europe. The forms are gen- 
erally organic—like shapes rising 
from a vague primordial earth. Some 
are open, with vast, thinly washed 
areas suggesting floating landscapes; 
others are thickly crowded with 
shapes and swirls of color that are 
caught away from the background 
with subtle linear touches. The mas- 
sive Music Box is well composed, 
bringing together a number of active 
shapes and floating colors that are 
brought to rest by the binding lines. 
In later paintings he has dispensed 
with the nebulous forms in an at- 
tempt to simplify. These more defi- 
nitely suggest actual landscapes and 
are more solid. $5-$700. R.G. 


Gordon Grant [Grand Central] 
celebrated his twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary with this gallery. Represented 
in many collections and the recipi- 
ent of numerous awards, Grant's 
new watercolors of pale seascapes, 
trees and deserted wharves at low 
tide are in the style of his past suc- 
cesses, $130-$350. F.O. 


Richard Stankiewicz |Hansa; to 
Dec. 7], who works as a construc- 
tion engineer, though without an en- 
gineering degree, shows welded iron 
sculpture. It is his third exhibition 
in two years. He studied with Hof- 
mann, Léger and Zadkine. His sculp- 
ture is more Cubistic—that is, in- 
scribed in parallel edges of a rectan- 
gular prism—than the sculpture of 
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David Smith, which it otherwise re- 
sembles. His pieces have a machine's 
life. A leg or arm swings out in a 
military rhythm. His material is 
largely junk, and almost all of it 
rusty. He uses a grease cup, a piece 
of a toy pistol, a bit of a roller 
skate, a twine holder, parts of a 
sewing machine, stove legs, a pad- 
lock, a sash weight, the top of an 
acetylene tank, the tooth from a 
machine scythe, the tube from an 
automobile heater, jar tops, the 
burner of a gas stove, most of a 
farm machine and many pieces of 
welding rod. The welding rods serve 
as accents and the final drawing. He 
makes use of the expression of man- 
ufactured objects that is rubbed 
onto them by their function as ex- 
tensions of people; or else that ex- 
pression that comes from the mystery 
of the definite shape of an object 
whose function we do not under- 
stand. Some constructions are scary 
and funereal, others have a Rube 
Goldberg humor. They show that 
life is stronger than the machine, by 
the disrespect with which machinery 
is treated. This is even true of the 
representations of death, for it is an 
organic death that he celebrates. 
Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Bernard Reder [Borgenicht; to 
Dec. 12] exhibits a series of mono- 
prints cut in wood, titled Comédie 
Humaine. These are difficult to cate- 
gorize as they move from what at 
times may be called a Renaissance 
head into the slight distortion 
which could extend itself into Sur- 
realism. They are portraits of frail- 
ties and cf beauties, Head of a Girl 
Strangely Adorned or Head oj a 
Lady, all of these personages of the 
tragi-comic pattern of life, half- 
human and half-divine, yet recogniz- 
able. What Reder has done is to 
equivocate the mystery of his ap- 
paritions with a complicated tech- 
nique and one guesses that the 
process of the printing has evoked 
all of his strength and skill. Here. 
too, is a series of much larger prints. 
Prayer treats of rabbis and per- 
sonages of an intense Jewish world 
—their personal background and 
history. $80-$85. B.G. 


Cloar and Knipschild [Alan; to 
Dec. 24] are romantics in a cur- 
rently popular genre. Arkansas-born 
Carroll Cloar, a successful lithog- 
rapher before he took to painting 
after decorating the noses of B-29’s 


with pin-up girls during the war, 
offers. precise, small temperas in 
bright, local color which look like 
postcard views of American towns. 
Figures, street signs, bricks, trees, 
grass and plants receive an even, 
stylized photographic treatment. Rob- 
ert Knipschild's pleasantly colored ab- 
stractions appeal more to the senses 
than to the mind. Complexes of 
small, evenly-weighted forms become 
jagged objects, like fantzstic cater- 
pillars shooting off sparks. They are 
isolated within white or zrey scum- 
blings crossed here and there by 
calligraphy. They are contained with- 
in, and are proportionate in their 
dimensions to, formats rather longer 
those usually reserved for marine 
subjects. $30-$375. LY. 


E. Box [Parsons] has lived all her 
life in London. She had her first one 
man show there in 1949; this is her 
American debut. She has an eye for 
paint qualities common to primitives, 
and her world is an Edwardian 
home: mother, father, sister, brother, 
tiger, lion and lioness, dachshund, 
nurse, birds and lawn with fences. 
The mood is generally nostalgic. 
There is a minor elegance about the 
paintings and, like a pretty child 
who wishes to be always pleasing, 
the charm of this intention is seldom 
lost. Her sophistication is apparent 
in the differentiations she finds of 
expression and mood, sometimes 
within a picture, sometimes between 
two similar pictures; it is a lyrical 
method sufficiently awkward to be 
convincing. $300-$600. F.O. 


Zoltan Sepeshy [Midtown; to Dec. 
12] is the director of the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art in Michigan, as 
well as head of the painting depart- 
ment. He exhibits temperas, oils, 
watercolors and mixed oil and 
gouache paintings. The subjects are 
mostly landscapes and still-life. In 
the temperas there is a play of light 
over the surfaces, but not on them, 
as if the subject had been observed 
through glass and refracted differ- 
ently from the inside and outside 


surfaces. $300-$1,500. F.P. 


André Girard [Carstairs; to Dec. 
31], French artist well known here 
both as an illustrator and as an ec- 
clesiastical painter, shows his studies 
for the Stations of the Cross and 
the four painted windows executed 
in the St. Anne Chapel, Palo Alto, 


Calif, together with some experi- 
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mental studies in a new stained 
glass technique and recent easel 
paintings. It is difficult to judge the 
merit of the designs for the Stations 
apart from the setting for which they 
were intended, inasmuch as their 
brutality of color and awkward 
drawing may kave been necessitated 
in part by the lighting conditions 
and enlarged scale of the finished 
work. The stulies on glass for the 
chapel windows are much more suc- 
cessful as ligh- filters through their 
richly integrated patterns and lumi- 
nous color. In his secular paintings, 
Girard is better when he reduces a 
Lagoon cr Reflections in the Canal 
to gay, rippling patterns of bright, 
flat color thar when, as in Three 
Lacemakers, ae develops rather 
static figures in heavy, chewy pig- 
ment. Prices unquoted. B.H. 


David Shapire [Ganso; to Dec. 12], 
a New Yorker who has taught at 
Smith College and at the Brooklyn 
Museum, has a first show of closely 
organized canvases painted in Italy 
under a Fulbrizht scholarship. Hill- 
sides, rocks and sea are segmented 
by strong blacE lines into intricate 
webs that fomm innumerable tri- 
angles of intense color. Rocks in the 
Sea has the efect of yellow, green 
and blue penmants wedged into a 
total mass, while the complex inte- 
rior divisions o: Hilltown are frozen 
within the sha-p contours that di- 
vide them from a simple yellow sky. 
A similar insistence upon segmenta- 
tion tends to detract from the emo- 
tional impact of Shapiro’s figure 
compositions (especially in Folk 
Song, where he divides faces into 
multicolored plenes), but Pietà and 
Death in the Fenily convey a rather 
primitive anguish with force. Prices 
unquoted. B.H. 


Jan Le Witt [ Assoc. Amer.; to Dec. 
14] is a Britisl painter exhibiting 
in New York for the first time. He is 
half of a wel-known advertising 
design team, called Lewitt-Him. 
The exhibition consists mostly of 
gouaches and includes a few oils. His 
colors are bright—the gouaches look 
varnished—he kas a sense of de- 
sign and good d vision of the paper, 
and the drawing is a matter of find- 
ing shapes that work as summary 
similes to the skapes in nature that 
are referred to. His work is abstract 
like a polished up and unprecise 
Rouault. He seems to be an artist for 
whom manual skill is his raison 
d'étre, and perhaps, therefore, the 
artist's personality is not quite there. 
Prices unquoted. F.P. 


B. J. O. Nordfeldt [Passedoit; to 
Dec. 12], in his recent paintings, adds 
to his characteristically cool, quiet 
color a successicn of equally quiet 
pastel tints—soft pinks, pale blues, 
greens and yellows—that in Barrier 
Rocks and Fish “n Grey and Green 
(with its galaxy cf fish angling their 
way through layered waters) estab- 
lish what is for him a new, airier 
mood that retains the essential vigor 
of his previous work. His muscular 
rhythms have beea simplified as well, 
so that in Net be contents himself 
with a single, semi-circular form of 
a fish net loaded with its catch and 
handsomely suspended against a sim- 
ple wash of grey. Diving Duck, with 
white puffs of clouds in a pale yellow 


sky, is joyous; The Second Cock Crow 
is a solemn fantasy; and Lazarus, 
with a powerful figure painted in sep- 
ulchral whites against rich browns 
and orange, is moving tragedy. $450- 
$2,500. B.H. 


André Segovia [ Assoc. Amer.; Dec. 
7-24], the son of the famous guitarist, 
lives in France, and exhibits here for 
the first time. His oils, painted on 
paper mounted on canvas, all look 
like large ink and wash drawings. 
The subject is entirely still-life. He 
uses few colors, often only grey and 
brown; and the pots and cloths in 
the still-lifes are drawn with cross- 
hatching. They recall Vénard and 
Buffet somewhat, but at their best 
they recall Edward Lear, especially 
Still-life with Baccarat. The thinness 
of the long spoon handle in the cut 
glass vase and the quality of the 
pitcher have a Learish whimsy. Al«o 
there is something careless in the 
way the brown paint of the back- 
ground covers the open top of the 
pewter pitcher, and in the way that 
parts of the paper are unpainted—a 
carelessness that is inspired. The 
primness of the small dandelions in 
the big pitcher or of the single sliced 
pear is like Buffet. $250-$1,250. r.r. 


Picasso and Lautrec graphics 
[Saidenberg, to Dec. 31; New, to Dec. 
19] are seen at two galleries. At the 
New Gallery there are two early 
Picasso drawings, one from 1906 
from a series of birds and animals, 
each done in a single line, without 
taking the pencil off the paper—an 
early example of the sort of formal 
experimenting that has always in- 
terested this artist. The selection at 
Saidenberg is larger, with examples 
from the acrobat and juggler etch- 
ings of 1905, as well as Salomé from 
the same year, an etched Cubist still- 
life and man with pipe, some stencils 
of the '20's, some of the large women 


of 1931, some of the sculptor and 


model series, to the broad black litho- 
graphic bull fighters of 1949 and a 
woman in wood-block shapes with 
two eyes in one profile from 1952. 
One of the better lithographs at the 
New Gallery is a 1947 Centaur and 
Bacchante. At Saidenberg there is a 
rare proof of the Lautrec poster for 
the photographer Sescau which has, 
in the upper-right corner, a small 
nude in stockings leading a poodle— 
a detail that at Sescau's request Lau- 
trec removed from the plate after a 
few proofs had been drawn. At the 
New Gallery they have Lautrec's Na- 
poleon lithograph; at Saidenberg 
there are a couple of posters by Pic- 
asso for his own exhibitions—the sort 
of thing that is usually more sought 
after when an artist is dead than in 
his life time. Saidenberg, $75-$400. 
New, $25-$400. F.P. 


Rolf Gérard [Schoneman; to Dec. 
5], famous for his stage designs at 
the Metropolitan Opera and many 
other theaters, considers painting his 
first love. This summer he took five 
months away from designing and 
painted continually in Southern 
France. The artist depends on clearly 
designed color areas that at times 
subordinate a familiar subject mat- 
ter. Fish, landscapes, street scenes, 
birds, markets depend for their in- 
terest on the vigorous treatment and 
personality of the painter; the activ- 





David Shapiro’s Hilltown: 
“frozen within sharp contours” 


B. J. O. Nordfeldt’s Net: 


“handsomely suspended" 


ity of the fish study, Smelt, and 
Market contrast with July 14 and 
Birds, where effects are achieved with 
economy of means in thinly washed 
areas. $150-$750. R.C. 


Logsdon [Marie Collins; to Dec. 
19], in his latest exhibition, offers 
decorative, precisely painted pictures 
similar to those exhibited in 1951. 
The main difference is that now the 
figures are painted yellow and as- 
sume the postures of acrobats before 
backgrounds which resemble col- 
lages of metallic papers. The figures 
and furnishings are covered with 
esoteric decorations. These are curi- 
ous paintings which, in their sum, 
if not in their parts (which recall 
stylized illustrations of the "twen- 
ties), are unlike the work of anv- 
body else. Prices unquoted. L.C. 


Charles Blum [Hewitt; to Dec. 31], 
young Floridian now living in Mexico, 
shows for the first time delicate little 
compositions that employ Mexican 
religious and festival symbols in a 
variety of ways. There is hyper-reali- 
ty in Palm Sunday, with its elegantly 
braided palm leaves, and a blend of 
reality and fantasy in Las Posadas, 
where bright festival wands make star 
shapes against a building facade as 
weightless as wrinkled rice paper. 
Facgade's pure design and the’ im- 
aginative symbolism of a Nativity is 
enacted here by tenderly painted 
flowers. $20-$300. B.H. 


John Altoon [ Artists’ Gallery; Dec. 
5-19] is a young painter, winner of 
several awards in California, who 
is having his second one man show. 
There are two styles of painting here: 
‘one in which the scenes, Androcles 


and the Lion. Chicken Thief, Mother 





and Child with Birds, are carefully 
worked out in composition and color. 
Altoon uses a lot of paint, and layer 
supersedes layer in cautiously blocked 
out areas of color. He has also a 
facility which assures the painting of 
a technical weight, but this same ease 
causes him to fall into certain art- 
school clichés. Lately, however, he 
has turned from what has been 
styled “easel painting,” to the use 
of plasterer's tools and the surfaces 
of Nudes, Tired, Hungry and Lean 
are rough and cement-ike. These 
later works are more interesting, not 
only because they are more adven- 
turous, but also because they show 
the artist's personality asserting it- 
self abruptly. $50-$450. B.C. 


Coulton Waugh [Jacobi; Dec. 8- 
26], son of the popular marine 
painter Frederick J. Waugh and cre- 
ator of the syndicated comic strip 
Dicky Dare, has a show of land- 
scapes. While the influence of his 
father shows in the strip—which is 
about the adventures of a little boy 
at sea—he has struggled for com- 
plete independence in his paintings, 
both from the ready-made clichés of 
cartooning and from the example of 
his father. This struggle is interest- 
ingly reflected in these works which 
have the look of a self-taught, rather 
awkward artist. Seemingly isolated 
from everything that has happened 
since Cézanne and dismissing mod- 
ern painting as "decoration," his 
avoidance of academic formulas plus 
a poetic identification with the 
forces of nature, have resulted in 
works inhibited only in their tech- 
nique. However since his discoveries 
are independent and hawg nothing 
to do with a knowledge of history, 
[Continued on page 61] 


Art news from 


London by Lawrence Alloway 


The National Gallery in London has 
not yet recovered from World War II. 
Many of the exhibition rooms have 
not been open to the public since 
1939. This lamentable state of affairs 
does not extend to every part of the 
Gallery, however, and the scientific 
department is active and progressive. 
Apart from the care of works in the 
National Collection, the laboratory 
also restores treasures from other 
galleries. At present Londoners have 
the chance to see a large, newly- 
cleaned Giorgione in the Gallery 
before it is returned to the Glasgow 


Art Gallery. 


Giorgione and Cézanne 


The Adulteress Before Christ is not 
the first attributed to this painter 
to be cleaned in London: recently 
the Gallery's own Adoration of the 
Magi was cleaned and the attribu- 
tion to Bonifazio changed to Gior- 
gione. The Glasgow painting may not 
be entirely by Giorgione, but much 
seems typical—the type of Christ, the 
small hands, the intense but schizoid 
relationship of the figures. Though 
connoisseurship has achieved marvels 
in the identification of paintings, one 
longs for documentary evidence to 
arrest the flux of guesses about Gior- 
gione. Perhaps the removal of var- 
nish and old repaints (together with 
the scientific analysis that accom- 
panies restoration) from controver- 
sial works will put  Giorgione's 
oeuvre on a more secure basis. Hel- 
mut Ruhemann, who cleaned The 
Adulteress, hopes this may be the 
case. Problems apart, cleaning has 
revealed a magnificent example of 
Venetian color, sonorous and lumi- 
nous. The picture is incomplete: the 
knee on the extreme right belongs 
to a missing figure, the head and 
shoulders of which are in the Sachs 
Collection. This figure not only 


rounded out the composition, but the 

horizon dropped on the right, intro- 

ducing a welcome light in the sky. 
The Royal Academy does not en- 


joy perfect relations with the other 
art institutions of London. The dis- 
pute between the Academy and the 
Tate Gallery concerning the kind of 
picture to be bought with the Chan- 
try Bequest ended in a retreat of the 
academic force. But a traditional 
edginess continues, despite changes 
of office. Recently Sir Gerald Kelly, 
the President of the Academy, stated 
that the National Gallery was buy- 
ing a Cézanne for $84,000. It was 
odd to have the news from him and 
his announcement was made irregu- 
larly while the negotiations were 
taking place. However, the Cézanne 
is now at the Gallery. It is no less 
a picture than Old Woman with a 
Rosary (1898-99), one of the art- 
ist’s highly-wrought portraits of this 
phase: it was a year and a half in 
the painting. The sitter is the nun 
who later became Cézanne's servant. 


Martin's caprices 


Siegfried Giedion in Space, Time and 
Architecture compares a view of the 
interior of the Crystal Palace with 
a late watercolor by Turner, detect- 
ing in both an *unsubstantial and 
hovering effect" and a great space 
which dissolves into infinity. This 
kind of space effect is found in sev- 
eral other artists of the first half of 
the nineteenth century: J. M. Gandy 
(the protégé of John Soane), Fran- 
cis Danby and John Martin, all 
adored colossal capricci. In America, 
Washington Allston and Thomas 
Cole belong to the same style and 
both artists suggests the influence of 
John Martin whose fame was so 
great that he received an approving 
mention in Mrs. Wood's East Lynn. 

The best one man show in London 
this autumn was at the Whitechapel 
Art Gallery, where a representative 
collection of Martin's paintings, en- 
gravings and drawings was on view. 
A few years after his death in 1854, 
Martin's popularity was eclipsed as 
so often the sun had been eclipsed 
in his ominous landscapes. As accu- 








The Giorgygnesque The Adulteress Before Christ, newly cleaned by 
the laboratory of the National Gallery, London. It is on exhibition 


there prior to going back to its owner, the GPasgow Art Gallery. 


rate information about him was for: 
gotten he became, almost literally, 
his brother’s keeper; two of his 
brothers lost their reason (one set- 
ting fire to the roof of York Min- 
ster) and the painter received the 
unjust nickname “Mad” Martin. 
Actually, one of the most interesting 
things about Martin is that he 
brings to the Romantic capriccio 
some of the qualities of Regency 
engineering: the railway engineers 
were spanning gorges and straits as 
Martin devised his huge fictive 
structures; John Nash’s terraces in 
Regent’s Park shoot away in long 
perspectives that offer discreet rem- 
iniscences of Martin’s Babylon. 
Apart from Martin the lover of 
doomed cities and crumbling em- 
pires, there is the image of Martin 
traveling on the footplate of the first 
locomotive to travel at ninety miles 
per hour in 1841, with his friend 
Izambard Brunel. 

Turner’s Carthaginian pictures, 
Cole’s Course of Empire and Mar- 
tins panoramas of cosmic catas- 
trophe represent a remarkable phase 
of Romantic art—compounded out 
of the new appreciation of vast 
spaces, the extension of archaeologi- 
cal knowledge and the moral seri- 
ousness which was almost all that 
remained of declining history paint- 
ing. Our revived interest in Martin 
and Cole is, of course, not acci- 
dental: in an age of Matta, cinema- 
scope and science-fiction, the appeal 
of space as both mathematics and 
romantic thrill is seductive. 


Art and society 


Art competitions are the fashion in 
London this year. The first one was 
“The Unknown Political Prisoner.” 
Unlike a boxing program, however, 
this international event has been 
followed up by the local talent. And 
the anonymous benefactor of the 
“Prisoner” competition has been suc- 
ceeded by the unenigmatic Football 
Association and the Contemporary 
Art Society. 

The Football Association arranged 
a competition open to artists of any 
style, stipulating only that work sub- 
mitted must be connected with foot- 
ball (soccer). The match was ref- 
ereed by William Coldstream, Sir 
Philip Hendy, Philip James and Sir 
John Rothenstein; they represented 
the Slade School of Art, the Na- 
tional Gallery, the Arts Council and 
the Tate, respectively. Seventeen 
hundred entries were received and 
ten percent of these were shown at 
Park Lane House before touring the 
provincial cities. Unfortunately the 
show confirmed what everybody ex- 
pected, that the vocabulary of mod- 
ern art is not equipped to deal with 
this kind of subject—twenty-two 
men in action. Artists have benefited 
by the $8,400 worth of prizes, but 
the effect of the exhibition is ir- 
relevant: modern art is untouched, 


and football is where it always was. 

The Contemporary Art Soeiety has 
a greater sense of the difficulties of 
adapting modern styles to modern 
subjects than the Football Associa- 
tion. Therefore the subject which 
the society set its invited artists was 
more accommodating: “Figures in 
the Setting.” A spirit of good-will 
and compromise informs the exhibi- 
tion, now on view at the Tate Gal- 
lery. They have not even had the 
heart to disqualify painters who dis- 
regarded the conditions of size and 
the ban on non-figuration. The show 
gives a cross-section, a geological 
sample, of British art at present. 
Here are Neo-Romantics and Royal 
College of Art realists, students of 
the St. Ives Academy and Hamp- 
stead sensitives. One of the best 
works is Prunella Clough's Printer 
Cleaning Form in which figure and 
setting are expressively related. She 
has devoted herself to an imagery 
of men at work, not heroically like 
Léger, but somewhat elegiacally she 
displays men fitted into their work— 
fishermen as part of their boats, 
truck-drivers in cabins, etc. 

The Contemporary Art Society ex- 
ists to enrich the museums of 
Britain and the Commonwealth with 
gifts of modern art or with financial 
grants for particular purehases. The 
Society's purpose is achieved in this 
very English way: each year a mem- 
ber of the committee spends the an- 
nual subscribed income on works of 
art of his own choice, without the 
fatigues of committee decisions. The 
taste of the buyer is diferent each 
year: only the doubt is constant. Are 
museum purchases really the same 
as a sensitive individual's choice? 

Common to the “Prisoner” and the 
two recent competitions is an at- 
tempt to mend the break between 
art and society. The hunt for a mon- 
ument, for images of a national 
sport, even for "figures in a setting" 
(figures that belong), reveals the or- 
ganizers’ belief that artist and pub- 
lic may be joined by a common sub- 
ject. The fact is, however, that such 
competitions are symptoms of 
people's awareness of the break- 
down, not its cure. 

An artist who won a prize in the 
Football exhibition and whose pic- 
ture in the Contemporary Art Soci- 
ety show looks very well is L. S. 
Lowry. He possesses instinctively 
what the competition makers wish 
to encourage—a direct relationship 
with a particular environment. He 
paints the industrial city of Man- 
chester and the landscape around in 
a style that is personal but not pri- 
vate. He is capable of portraiture of 
hypnotic intensity, like the Douanier 
Rousseau's Pierre Loti, but his main 
concern has been with collective 
man: his urban crowds thicken and 
thin out, start and stop, in flowing 
or jerky rhythms based on an em- 
pathy for mass-life. 


THE PALACE COLLECTIONS OF EGYPT 


SALES BY AUCTION IN KOUBBEH PALACE 
CAIRO 


February 12th to March 23th, 1954 


The most fabulous auction sale of modern times 


The Collection of Postage Stamps The Important Collection of 


Watches and Automata ~ 


The Celebrated Collection of Coins 
in Platinum, Gold and Silver 
Richly Jeweled Orientalia 


The Most Complete Collection of 
American Gold and Other Coins 


Poet Geared fos Sale The Fabulous Collection of 


Fabergé 


Snuff Boxes, and Superb Specimens 
of All Types of 18th Century 
Luxury Articles 


The Palace Silver 


The Collection of French Paper- 
Weights and Galle Glass 


Highly Valuable Objects in 
Solid Gold 





A Louis XVI Agate and Bloodstone Perfume 
Burner with Solid Gold Mounts 


Professional advisers to the Egyptian 
Government in connection with the sales: 


SOTHEBY & CO. 


34 and 35, New Bond Street, London W.1. 


CATALOGUES AVAILABLE FROM THE EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT AND FROM SOTHEBY & CO. 
at the following net prices: 
Coins (72 plates) £1 10s. 
. Works of Art in precious materials (60 plates) £1 10s. 
| Silver Ss. 


Glass 5s, 


SOTHEBY & CO. WILL BE PLEASED TO GIVE ALL POSSIBLE INFORMATION 

AND ASSISTANCE TO INTENDING PURCHASERS. THEIR CHAIRMAN, MR. C. V. 

PILKINGTON, WILL BE AVAILABLE AT THE PLAZA HOTEL, 5th AVENUE, 59th 

STREET, NEW YORK, FROM DECEMBER 7th TO DECEMBER 18th, 1953, TO ADVISE 
THOSE INTERESTED IN THE SALES. 
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Art news from 


Chicago by Marilyn Robb Trier 


“Artistic Behavior in the Human Fe- 
male" could well be the subtitle of 
the Chicago Art Institute's report on 
the artists of Chicago and Vicinity 
[to Dec. 13]. Not only did female 
artists cop nine of the eighteen prizes, 
but they copped the top money 
awards. Of the $5,250 prize money, 
$3,050 went into purses instead of 
pocke:s. 


Local annual 


Those responsible for the elevation 
of woman to this high award status 
were all men and all painters of 
solid, middle-of-the-road tendency. 
Francis Chapin, Rainey Bennett and 
Max Kahn were picked for the jury 
of award by the accepted entrants 
in the show, who voted for their 
choices among the other entrants. 
The results could either be a blow 
to the current status of the balanced 
jury system (one conservative, one 
middle-of-the-road, one abstract), or 
an indication that Chicago artists 
agree only on the value of the mid- 
dle-ofthe-road. Those responsible 
for reducing the 1,800 entered works 
to a mere 220 pieces by 180 artists 
were Humbert .Albrizio, Franklin 
Boggs, Willem de Kooning and mu- 
seum director Perry T. Rathbone. It 
was reported by a local painter- 
critic (who was rejected) that the 
works were passed through their en- 
trance exams at the rate of two a 
minute. However, no one yet has 
been able to criticize a jury of 
awards picked by the artists them- 
selves. 

The prints and drawings were put 
down in a gallery on the main floor. 


Margo Hoff’s Stage Fright was winner 
of the $1,000 Logan medal in the Chi- 
cago Art Institute’s regional exhibition. 





(The original prospectus for the 
show dictated that “no prints or 
drawings will be eligible.”) The 
purpose and result was to give the 
works selected as much space in 
which to be seen as possible. This 
unfortunately means that, to see 
Margo Hoffs strong and surprising 
black and white woodcut, Boy and 
Bug, or to compare Franklin McMa- 
hon's related encaustic Place in the 
Sun to his ink drawing Shoe Shine, 
you must descend and ascend the 
marble staircase. 


Prize-winners 


Margo Hoff won the Logan Medal 


and $1,000 for Stage Fright. Her 
new perspectives on familiar facts 
are astonishing. In Stage Fright one 
looks from the apron of a pink lav- 
ender stage into a human pie of 
green faces. Her usual mood of si- 
lence is broken; there are noises in 
this audience, introduced by ner- 
vous burnt-orange strokes among 
the green. (That Hoff's is near to 
Loren Mclver's subjective introspec- 
tion was brought out strongly by 
the Arts Club's Mciver-Giacometti 
show of last month.) 

The $750 Palmer Prize for paint- 
ing went to Joyce Treiman's Circus 
Cyclist, 2, an interesting, transitional 
work in this artist's current develop- 
ment, but one that wavers between 
color, texture and subject. Elizabeth 
Englehardt won the $500 Logan 
Medal with Design jor Security, a 
Futuristic dissection of the protec- 
tive drive in the mother-and-child 
theme. Mounting visual images of 
security are intertwined in the cen- 
ter of the canvas, surrounded by 
warm color. More intellectual and 
unemotional is Louise Stanton’s 
Moon Over Ghost Town ($300 Arm- 
strong Prize), a cool, textural evo- 
cation of mood. 

The only man to win one of the 
top five awards was Tom Lias, who 
won the Palmer Sculpture Prize, 
$750, with his grey Vermont marble 
Mother and Child. The jury of 
awards (no sculptors among them) 
must have closed their eyes when 
they picked this banal piece, whose 
only distinction lies in a mildly ar- 
resting manipulation of form into 
pose. But even this proves worthless 
when a second glance shows that the 
mother's grip on the baby is physi- 
cally impossible, certainly not ad- 
missible in a sculpture that purports 
to realism. To honor this piece, the 
jury passed over Cosmo Compoli's 
strong bronze, The Birth of Death, 
Eli Bornstein's understated Head in 
pink sandstone and the rippling 
strength of Robert Blair's Composite 
Forms. 

An excellent choice, however, was 
Bunni Sovetski's The Apple Picker, 
which won the $100 Eisendrath 
Prize, given only to an artist who 
has not exhibited for more than five 
[Continued on page 66] 
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Thousands of artists have already 
used and acclaimed the magic of 


MAGNA 


plastic artist paint 
..the miracle modern medium of our time! 


NOW, DISCOVER 
MAGNA'S IMPORTANCE TO YOU! 


MAGNA IS PERMANENT! 


The miracle new plastic vehicle 
At last! ... and it could not have become 


preserves the eternal, unchanging essence 
reality until this mid-20th Century 


cf color as the old oils never could. 


...à new vehicle, PLASTIC, Under Fadeometer tests equal to 200 years 


has been transmuted into flowing color cf aging, Magna colors remain constant! 


for the artist's palette . . . MAGNA! 
MAGNA IS FAST DRYING! Used from the 


tube, Magna dries in two hours or less! 


—revolutionary in development, and 
revolutionary in its end-result: for in 


MAGNA, the pigments are locked in the MAGNA IS BRILLIANT, INTENSE, VERSATILE! 


molecular structure of the vehicle. The color Wie czacily aryo use foe oll paite 


and the carrier are not simply blended; for direct painting, for underpatating: 


they are actually and ideally one? thinned, for water color effect. 
MAGNA is the result of many years of © 
research and testing until all our claims E DRYING. 


could be fortified with laboratory proof. MADE. T n 


| “tocour ARTIST 





Magna is completely compatible with 





linseed oil, turpentine, all other 
cil paints and varnishes. 






SIZE OF ACTUAL STUDIO TUBE 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER OF 12 COLORS: Because we know that once you try the new, 
miracle—Magna, you will want replacements in regular, studio size tubes. The Magna Trial Set, 
worth well over $5, is made available to you at the SPECIAL PRICE OF $3.75. Discover MAGNA 
today! Mail this coupon for your MAGNA TRIAL SET and for price-list of studio size tubes. 
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Available in full range of sizes 
at your 77 
iss DEVOE ' 


the Standard of Comparison 
«» Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., Louisville, Ky 


Art news from 


Los Angeles by Jules Langsner 


Althcugh this metropolis boasts some 
of the most discriminating collectors 
in the country, public installations 
in Los Angeles provide almost no 
opportunity for reflective observation 
of the art of our century. This situa- 
tion gives special point to the Los 
Angeles County Museum's current 
exhibition, “Recent Gifts of Modern 
Art,” a small, but by and large ex- 
cellent show of paintings and sculp- 
ture. Ironically, the prime donor is 
an out-of-towner, Morton D. May, a 
St. Louis department store magnate. 


Modern masters 


The May gifts include an impressive 
bronze by Gerhard Marcks, Woman 
with Flowing Hair, austere in dis- 
position of simplified volumes, yet 
quietly expressive through contain- 
ment of intense, tragic feeling: an 
emotionally-charged Max Beckmann, 
Bridge and Wharf (not a major 
item, but characteristically Beck- 
mann); and a massive Siqueiros 
portrait. Another of these gifts is 
a Rivera Still-life, Breadfruit, dating 
1917, where the Mexican Social 
Realist is seen as a Parisian Cubist 
in classic mood, organizing fruit, 
bow! and table with a sure inven- 
tiveness in keeping with its enlarged 
scale and subtle color modulations. 

Net to be omitted from an ac- 
count of the show is a vibrant, joy- 
ous, high-keyed Braque of his Fauve 
period, Boats on Beach, given to the 
Museum by movie director Anatole 
Litvak. Jacques Villon’s Portrait of 
Mme. Y.D., ca. 1917, is a picture 
that creates a theatrical air of mys- 
tery within its careful construction 
of fragmented planes. 


English watercolors 


In another of the Museum’s galleries 
is a loan exhibition of the Norwich 
School of watercolor painting, made 
possible by the book-dealer Jake Zeit- 
lin. One’s first impression, after view- 
ing the bold, sometimes aggressive 
twentieth-century art nearby, is of 
stepping back in time. Yet on close 
examination, these Wordsworthian 
aquarelles appear strangely contem- 
porary. These works by artists at 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in a provincial English town 
invest watercolor with the kind of 
immediacy one associates with the 
Impressionists of half a century 
later. The vision of John Sell Cot- 
man, leader of the school, and two 
others, notably James Bulwer and 
Wilkam James Muller, were largely 
responsible for this quality. Typical 
of the Norwich group at its best is 
Bulwer’s Apollo and the Serpent, 
which combines an atmosphere satu- 
rated in cool mist with the outline 
of the central, dramatic figures. 


Landscapes by Zajac 


Among the most natively gifted of 
the younger California romanticists 
of nature is Jack Zajac, now ex- 


hibiting his recent oils at the Santa 
Barbara Museum. Zajac is at his 
best in responding to an elemental 
nature of sea on rocks or birds 
caught in flight. But the drama for 
Zajac is in terms of painting and he 
is unabashedly eloquent, not so 
much about his subjects as such as 
about pictorial realization of his 
experience of it. 

There is robust intensity and fierce 
emotional vigor of statement that 
holds the observer to Zajac’s mood. 
In the best of his pictures he doesn’t 
really allow much room for reading 
into them; at other times, particu: 
larly in subjects outside his personal 
orbit, as The Descent (from the 
Cross), Zajac reverts to conventions 
he has learned intellectually but has 
been unable to adjust to his ebul- 
lient temperament. 

A painter like Zajac, evidently 
born with the gift, seems to repre- 
sent what can be accomplished by 
an instinctive capitalization on a 
prevailing idiom. The question then 
becomes whether he is fortunate 
enough to be painting at a time that 
will allow him to capitalize on ad- 
vances already made or whether he 
will face the further issue of doing 
some creative spade work, too. Zajac 
is very young—in his early twenties 
—there still is time for him to do 


both. 
Helen Lundeberg 


Zajac's sheer ebullience provides an 
ideal foil for viewing the exhibition 
of paintings by Helen Lundeberg at 
the Pasadena Art Institute [to Dec. 
20]. No frenzied ecstasy here; 
rather, meticulously organized, tenu- 
ous, contemplative pictures—a self- 
enclosed world of private imagery. 
Lundeberg starts with a lyrical mood 
and then finds objects to symbolize 
that mood. She invents her nature, 
as in paintings like The Wind that 
Blew the Sky Away or World With- 
out End. These are imaginative 
places of endless, panoramic space, 
sometimes populated by an isolated 
human figure. Or she may depict 
man-made objects in a man-made 
world, like the lonely chair with a 
reflecting, suspended light-bulb in 
The Mirror. In either case, she se- 
lects objects as symbols freighted 
with significance for each other. 
Serene lyricism is accomplished by 
eliminating all images but those con- 
tributing to her tranquil goal. 

At various times a Neo-Classicist 
and a post-Surrealist, Miss Lunde- 
berg now refrains from aligning her- 
self with any program other than 
full freedom within the discipline of 
her essentially classic attitude. This 
attitude is in keeping with her predi- 
lection for a repertoire of images— 
shell, unoccupied easel, reflections 
of light-bulb—that reappear in dif- 
ferent combinations, but always 
statically positioned in a calm space 
[Continued on page 65] 


















cement pulls away) thi 
ë portable mosaic pos 








doesn't need am armature and can 
be used in. thin layers (Portland 
cement demaznós at least a half-inch 
thickness). Adso unconventional is 
the fact that cf-en the areas of Mag- 
nesite are larger than the inlaid 
areas. Certain of her mosaics have 
so few tesserüe that they could be 
described as paintings in concrete 
or, if they are monotoned, simply 
arrying this idea to 
ce a recent trip to 
she has made several small 
mosaics, studéed with pennies and 
nails, that cowe be taken as objects 
of sculpture. Though no one has ex- 
ceeded Miss Reynal in the variety 
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and daring oí technique with this 
medium, her teaining was, in the 
strictest sense, conventional For 
eight years, beginning in 1930, she 
worked as one: cf twelve apprentices 
in the Paris studio of the well-known 
Russian mosaisist, Boris Anrep. An- 
rep, who designed the floor of the 
Bank of England, employed the 
most traditional methods. Under 
him, Miss Rerral mixed glue and 
cut stones ane helped execute de- 
signs, laying ou: the tesserae in re- 
verse on paper, finishing up section 
after section ia preparation for in- 
stallation. Arckisectural mosaics like 
these usually employ repeated mo- 
tifs—she remembers 80 feet of ac- 
anthus leaves she pasted up for 
transportation t the walls of a 
Greek church — and demand an 
enormous amoast of patience, but 
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great tensile strength, 








Reynal enjoyed t 
her craft and did not regard this 
kind of task as drudgery. However 
she finally decided that large com- 
mercial mosaics for public buildings 
were not her interest. A more inm- 
timate scale was required to accom- 
plish what she wanted. In 1938, she 
left Paris and went to San Fran- 
cisco where she had a studio for 
three years, then to Soda Springs, 








Calif., in the High Sierras, for five 


years. She made numerous trips to 
Nevada where she became familiar 
with the desert territory that was la- 
ter to affect her work so deeply. 
In 1946, she came to New York. 

As her art is bold, profuse and 
extremely definite in style, so is her 
home. Shelves are filled with Ameri- 
can Indian and African statues in 
wood, decorated with beads, feath- 
ers and leather thongs, that range in 
height from 6 inches to 3 feet, Ex- 
otic plants in flower-pots surround 
a huge chicken-wire birdcage reach- 
ing from the floor to the ceiling at 





i 
the end of the living room which 
extends the length of the building. 


Here small, brilliant, tropical birds 
have room to fly back and forth 
around an extravagant branched 
perch that looks like a piece oí 
sculpture. One of the few artists 
who is in a position (and probably 
more rare, who has the inclination) 
to be a patron, Miss Reynal has 
packed the walls of every room and 
hallway in her house with large 
paintings, drawings and sculptures 
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cometti, Matta, Duchamp, Tanguy, 
Magritte, Neguchi, Sage, Sekula, 
Tanning, Hare, among them. Her 
studio is in the basement with win- 
dows facing on the garden, and 
here, under artificial light, she makes 
her mosaics. 

The development of a mosaic, she 
says, “supplies all the childhood 
pleasures — day-dreaming, making 
mud-pies, breaking someone’s head.” 
Her first step is to prime a plywood 
panel with a thin coating of Mag- 
nesite. This mixture—two parts sili- 
ca, one part magnesia and five parts 
sand, with magnesium chloride crys- 
tals diluted in water as the liquid— 
is made by feel to the consistency 
of whipped cream. She doesn’t 
smooth it flat because often the ir- 
regularities suggest forms that she 
wants to define further. These are 
emphasized with charcoal. When the 
charcoal drawing on Magnesite is 
roughed out, she decides on the 
colors of the different areas and on 
the stones that she will work with. 
She cuts all she stones she thinks 
will be necessary at the beginning 
since “it’s maddening to have to 
eut more stones while the cement 
is drying.” Cutting enough for one 
mosaic takes about ten days. The 
tesserae, eut ose at a time, are held 
between her thumb and forefinger 
and given short thumps with the 
sharp-edged m:osaicist's hammer. It 
looks dangerous, but Miss Reynal is 
surehanded. Ske wears a mask, how- 
ever, to protect her eyes from fiy- 
ing particles. Although her tesserae 
often look irregular. the size and 
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works on Long l: | 
with white marble from Vermon 
yellow ocher marble from Frane 
and the Belgian black marbles. These 
come in small slabs which she then- 
reduces to tesserae. Some materials, 
like sulphur sticks, she can get in a- 
drug-store. Most are ordered from a^ 
mineralogist downtown: arsenic (the 
porous, grainy red and yellow sub. 
tance used along the center of 
The Keyhole, p. 37), or semi-precious. 
tones like turquoise, beryl, ame- | 
thyst, azurite, topaz. These last, she. 
thinks of only in terms of color. *H 
any cheaper material is as beauti- ^ 
ful, I would use it." Smalto, a Ve- ` 
netian enamel (manufactured by the 
Vatican) which comes in thousands . 
of colors is the material she uses- 
in the largest quantities. A shiny, 
very hard substance made with a 
silica base colored by mineral salts, 
Smalto is ordered in unit sizes (usu- 
ally 34 inch by 3X4 inch) directly 
from Italy. She ignores the range of 
colors offered and sticks almost ex- 
clusively to the primaries. Sulphur. 
is the easiest material to cut; Chi 
nese frit, rock-crystal and obsidian. 
are the most difficult. : 
The next step is the mixing of. 
the colored concrete. “You're sup: 
posed to keep the dry pigment down. 
to six percent of the Magnesite, but » 
| load it until I get the color I. 
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want. The risk here is that the 
cement mix is weakened by the dry 
pigment and tends to become brittle 
and liable to crack, but so far the 
cracks have only been small fissures 
and have not changed the appear- 
ance of the surfaces, so the artist 
overlooks this disadvantage. The 
powdered pigment (water-solvent) is 
never added to the wet Magnesite 
mixture because it would cause a 
streaky, marbelized effect that she 
finds undesirable. She mixes small 
batches of colored Magnesite at a 
time, and matches them by eye, lik- 
ing the small accidents of misjudg- 
ment that occur. Ordinary ground 
colors in a range of umbers, ochers, 
the primaries, white and lamp black 
supply her with most of her pig- 
ments. But copper yields a series of 
colors ranging in pale tones from 
blue to green that she uses most 
often. Copper powder comes in sev- 
eral gold tones which turn grey 
when mixed wet with the Magnesite 
but dry green. If she wants the tone 
to be still greener, she coats the 
Magnesite with a magnesium-chlo- 
ride solution the next day. She can 
also get an azure blue from this 
powder by brushing on ammonia 
when the Magnesite is dry, arriving 
at different effects by her method of 
application: sprinkling it, for in- 
stance, can produce a dappled effect; 
dry-brushing, streaks. 

When thoroughly mixed, the col- 
ored Magnesite is then spread with 
a spatula over the area indicated in 
charcoal. Interested in “piercing the 
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surface,” she draws in the wet Mag- 
nesite with various tools, her fingers, 
sticks, the edge of the spatula, or 
creates different textures by running 
a comb through it. While it is wet, 
the stones are dropped on, one at 
a time, and then after the Magnesite 
is partly set, they are patted into 
place with the palm of the hand or 
a cobblers hammer, which is made 
of tightly rolled leather and is re- 
markably hard. 

The angle of the tesserae is im- 
portant. They are rarely flat, but 
usualy jut out from the suríace, 
presenting corners. Sometimes their 
grouping seems haphazard and in- 
tended mainly for texture and color. 
But more controlled effects are pos- 
sible. Strewn out thinly over one 
area, accumulating thickly in an- 
other, for instance, they can create 
an impression of chiaroscuro. Or 
their conformation will be carefully 
uniform, as in the crescent shapes 
at the center of The Keyhole. This 
sudden formality in the midst of 
more casual arrangements of the tes- 
serae gives the ordered areas a nu- 
clear importance out of relation to 
their size, like a small group of 
houses huddled together in a large 
valley. The color of the stones is 
carefully related in contrasts with, 
or approximations of, the back- 
ground color of the setting bed. Also 
the balance between glittering stones 
and light—absorbent or lusterless 
ones like the marbles is carefully 
observed. Often, after the stones are 
in place, she takes a kitchen strainer 
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and sifts the dust left over from 
the stone-cutting into the wet con- 
crete, patting it down with the 
leather hammer to fix it in place. 
This creates an effect like a glaze 
in painting, as though the color un- 
derneath is seen through a veil. 

Her working time varies with the 
humidity. She has about six hours 
on a damp day to work over an area 
of Magnesite before it dries, less 
when the ztmosphere is dry. Usually 
the original layer of Magnesite is 
completely covered with new colored 
areas early in the development of 
her mosaics. She utilizes different 
levels in the manner of low relief, 
making some of them bulkier than 
others, adding more tesserae in the 
manner outlined above. Then the 
alterations begin. Dissatisfied with 
an area, she will dislodge the stones 
with a chisel. A dentist’s chisel is 
used if she wants to dislodge one 
stone from a tight mass leaving the 
others intact. Sometimes when the 
stones are removed leaving the Mag- 
nesite pitted with their craters, 
she allows the area to remain in 
this state, feeling that the pits can 
be as expressive as the stones them- 
selves. Recent works are not as 
heavily studded as those of even 
two years ago. Often she will con- 
tinue hacking away to remove all 
the colored concrete and lay in a 
new coat. 

To change a color she will some- 
times make a thin wash of Mag- 
nesite and using a brush, paint over 
an area, covering the stones and ob- 


literating their luster. The stones 
then exist simply as texture, having 
lost all separateness from their set- 
ting. If she changes her mind and 
wants to remove the wash of Mag- 
nesite and return the glitter to her 
stones, she uses a mixture of hydro- 
chloric acid. She will also change 
the color of the Magnesite with Rip- 
olin enamel or tempera. If she paints 
on the cement when it is wet, she 
achieves a kind of flat, fresco sur- 
face; but laid down in several coats 
on dry Magnesite, the Ripolin will 
retain its shininess. 

Once the Magnesite is dry, she 
thinks of it as a surface on which 
to carve, as she had first modeled in 
the wet areas. She will geuge out a 
canal, fill it with Magnesite and set 
in a line-up of stones to function as 
a contour (as in the upper center 
of The Keyhole). All through the de- 
velopment of a mosaic, she works 
with the panel laid flat on a large 
work table. Working on it from all 
four sides, she packs in her forms, 
thus creating her positive, skyless 
terrain that is at every point equi- 
distant from the eye and without 
perspective. This approach allows 
for different interior balances and 
she will occasionally change her 
mind about which side is the top. 
When she settles on a theme, she 
often makes several versions. Before 
she began to work on The Keyhole, 
she finished the similar, but more 
elaborate, work, Stallion Oat. It is 
reproduced here upside down for the 
sake of comparison. Although the 
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the second mosa-c mainly by limit- 
ing the lighter t»nes -o the central 
forms. 

Comparing the twc, one finds that 
in most areas, the development from 
the first to the second results in a 
more active Maenesite surface and 
fewer tesserae. When she is finished 
with a mosaic, he drawing is car- 
ried by several »lemeats: the carv- 
ing and modeling of -he surface of 
the setting bec; the shapes de- 


scribed by the different colors of the 
Magnesite; the configurations of the 
stones. And over it all, with an ac- 
tion of their own, play the flashes 
of light as different facets of the 
stones pick up their changeable, 
glittering pathways in even the dim- 
mest room. In a strong, flat light, 
her mosaics look almost like paint- 
ing. It is in oblique half-lights that 
the full force of this medium ap- 
pears. 


Younger Europeans continued from page 16 


to be shown lateron) ere, admirably, 
to be purchased. Nevertheless the 
visitor is bound to draw conclusions 
—and to make comparisons. 

In its emphasis om zbs:raction the 
exhibition is surely reoresentative of 
the most vital currents of European 
painting. This may cisappoint some, 
it should surprse mc one. In Eu- 
rope, as here, there zre those who, 
for a variety of reasens, have been 
watching for sizns cf a returning 
b-realism, and have keen eager to 
spot and encourage such a trend, 
should it appeaz. I :kink they have 
not found what hey have been look- 
ing for. There are, of course, in- 
dividual Expressions and objec- 
tively minded painiers and sculp- 
tors of quality. 3ut they remain in- 
dividuals. (Giaeometti — and how 
little realist he is!—~who was sup- 
posed to be the aew bell-wether, has 
only found a fw pale imitators.) 
With the exception of those who, 
perforce, practice Socialist Realism 
(and even their friends lately hardly 
bother to defend their aesthetic qual- 
ities), the natural direction in which 
artists feel at home is abstraction. 

This said, one must recognize the 
wide variety of style It is therefore 
difficult, as it s prebably useless, 
to try to defir» the character of 
contemporary Ecropean painting as a 
a whole. The direc! influence of 
Klee, Kandinsky and Mondrian, on 
the one hand, end o` Picasso, Ma- 
tisse and Bonna-d on the other, that 
was so prevalert immediately after 
the war, has passed f. All of them 
have their imita-ors, for there is the 
painting of the schecls everywhere. 
But apart from such inevitable fol- 
lowers in dimirmendc, these artists 
seem to have taken their places with 
the image of Cézanne that still, or 
again, haunts so mary European and 
American painters, as part of the 
great past rather than the immediate 
living tradition. There is freedom to 
draw upon all s»urces and work in 
any manner previded the result is 
valid. Which freedom does not make 
the artists’ task any eesier; quite the 
contrary. 

Comparisons with painting in the 





United States are, 1 suppose, inevi- 
table. There are sufficient similari- 
ties between this painting and what 
is being done here to confirm the 
fact that the international back- 
ground of the arts has broadened 
beyond continental boundaries. In 
spite of recurrent European sugges- 
tions that we must ignore foreign 
styles if we wish to develop our 
own, there is no reason for doing 
so. A painter in Chicago may look 
with equal interest at what is being 
done today in New York, San Fran- 
cisco and Paris. That the French 
painting will not mean to him ex- 
actly what it does to a Parisian goes 
without saying, neither does it to 
a Marseillais. It is now nearly a dec- 
ade since artists here and abroad 
have been working along lines that 
are comparable. 

This does not mean that there is 
any need to establish rival time- 
tables. There can be nothing more 
arbitrary than to attempt to deter- 
mine if American painting is—as 
one critic has recently pronounced— 
"three years ahead" of that in Eu- 
rope. Such foolish comparisons stem 
from something even more deep 
seated than a worried nationalism, 
for they presuppose a single-track 
development of artistic history rem- 
iniscent of the whole philosophy of 
nineteenth - century progressivism. 
Abstract artists once talked as if 
abstraction were a millennial goal 
which, once attained, would set 
everything right. (They were paral- 
leled in this by certain of the Bau- 
haus theorists who saw the imposi- 
tion of modernism as the point be- 
yond which everyone would undergo 
a timeless aesthetic happiness.) Sure- 
ly we know by now that abstraction, 
which is in itself only a beginning 
anyhow, is developing in many di- 
rections, and that the critic is not 
a prophet. 

These comparisons, it is true, have 
become possible only since 1945. In 
making them certain clichés have 
grown up which do not seem to me 
to be borne out by the artistic facts, 
but stem rather from external pre- 
occupations. Both Europeans and 
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Composison, 1353, by Arpad Szenes, born in Budapest, 1900, and 


living in Par:s since 1947. He is the husband of Vieira da Silva. 
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Americans like to talk of the un- 
finished quality of our art; this is 
in turn associated with immediacy 
and energy. Europeans interpret 
these qualities to mean that we are 
yourg and that our art (devastating 
phrase) “has much promise." (This 
Chateaubriand attitude also affects 
Eurepeans as they read Faulkner 
and Steinbeck.) For us they are 
equally a sign of vitality, but also 
of our present superiority. We like 
to taink of European art as well- 
made but worn out. 

Om what are these judgments 
basel? Surely there is no more cal- 
culated art than that of John Marin: 
nor one more elegant than Tomlin's; 
nor more full of minutiae than To- 
bey’s; nor more nuanced, in very 
different ways, than Graves’ and 
Gatch's; nor more fluid than Kline's, 
De Kooning’s and Pollock’s? But De 
Kooning’s palette is reduced and re- 
fined and made of small intervals, 
while Pollock’s muted colors are ar- 
ranged with great virtuosity, and 
recently even within the stable forms 
of a classic decorator. 

Ncr do the pictures in the show 
at the Guggenheim lack energy, or. 
for that matter, sophistication. (Are 
the two incompatible?) Mathieu, 


Riopelle, Lanskoy, Ubac, Soulages, 
Hantai, Poliakoff, each in his own 
way displays a concentrated rhythm 
of relationships that has its own 
kind of energy. There are a few of 
those pictures simply “well-made” 
according to a formula, without con- 
viction. And do we not have our 
"clever" painters toe? After all, the 
"existential situation" of which so 
much has recently been made was 
popularized in this country by a 
Frenchman of no mean energy him- 
self. Individual comparisons will al- 
ways remain interesting (Pollock and 
Riopelle, Soulages and Kline, Bazaine 
and Brooks, etc.), but more for the 
help they furnish, bv contrast, in ar- 
riving at am unders:anding of indi- 
vidual qualities, then as instances of 
national character. There is no pur- 
pose in exchanging remantic and self- 
congratulatory stereotypes. American 
and European painters are working 
out of the same artistic background 
on similar problems of aesthetic ex- 
pression, and each individual solves 
them in his own way. In this year 
1953 the American is no noble sav- 
age, nor is the European a tired epi- 
gone. This show amply demonstrates 
that a lot of worthwhile painting is 
being done abroad. 


Matraux’s thunder of silence continued from page 25 


scrutability of God’s ways and of our 
own. 

Dc the Rheims figures look as 
they look, do the Bamberg figures 
look as they look, because at one 
place the “reconciliation” of God 
and man was “less complete”? While 
we read Malraux, we understand; 
while we look at the statues we do 
not understand, but we are looking 
at the statues. And, much of the 
time, Malraux is looking with us; 
but a historian, a critic, cannot al- 
ways stand idly looking and appre- 
ciating, but must explain things. 
When he explains them gently and 
consideringly, with tact and insight 
and -orbearance—explains them par- 
tially, only partially—then we will 
see them as we have never seen 
them before, but as he has. Often 
Malraux does this—with Latour, for 
instance—but often he is a rough 
expleiner. Rheims (a little of it; he 
disregards the rest) fits into his 
ideological scheme perfectly, as the 
climax of Gothic art; the specific 
qualities of Bamberg and Naumburg 
do not, so that—in spite of liking 
them so much that he refers to them 
again and again—he “filters” them 
out ef his main argument, and re- 
gards them as belated survivals of 
an earlier stage of Gothic develop- 
ment. Similarly, he says about Ver- 
meer (and he writes with a wonder- 
ful feeling for the depth and poetry 
of a painter so often called “lim- 
ited” or a "*jeweler") that “the de- 
pictien of a world devoid of value 
can be magnificently justified by an 
artist who treats painting itself as 
the supreme value." He goes on to 
say about The Love Letter: "The 
letter has no importance, and the 
woman none. Nor has the world in 
which letters are delivered; all has 
been transmuted into painting." If 
the picture had been called The 
Visitation, how willingly Malraux 
would have accepted the importance 
of tke visit, of the woman, and of 








the world in which visits are made! 
Vermeer's canvases are as implicit 
with values as is Spinoza's Ethics— 
they might even be used as illustra- 
tions for it. But Mairaux is extraor- 
dinarily sensitive tc the values of 
religions and of the Religion of 
Man, rather insensitive to others. 
That this is a book of “tremendous 
philosophical and mcral importance" 
I cannot believe. How could such a 
book have the facility—of thought, 
feeling and expression—that this 
book so often has? 

Yet it seems to me a book that 
shows better than any other, with 
great richness and immediacy, what 
art has been to man. Often Malraux 
writes as well about a particular 
painter or sculptor, a style, an in- 
fluence, a revolution in taste, as any- 
one I have ever read, and his in- 
telligence, his dramatic imagination, 
his passionate absorption, the sheer 
liveness of his experience and knowi- 
edge are extraordinary—if he is an 
intermittent trial, he is a continual 
delight. 

Much of what seems to me bad 
about his book can be seen in con- 
centrated form in what he says 
about Paul Cézanne, Monsieur Cé- 
zanne and Nature. (He had so much 
to say, and I so much more, that 
this review has no room for any of 
it.) But what is worst about The 
Voices of Silence, surely, is the way 
in which some of it is written. It 
has thousands of arresting or mov- 
ing or conclusive or exactly realizing 
sentences, and hundreds of sen- 
tences that are coarsely, theatrically 
and conventionally rhetorical, Sen- p 
tences worthy of an undertaker. 
dreaming of electors. One cannot do 
justice to Malraux’s good writing, 
since there is so much of it, but one 
can certainly do justice to the bad. 
“The Oriental night world of blood 
and doom-fraught stars" is a phrase 
he finds for Byzantium; then he 
finds, for primitive artists, a "nether 
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world of blood, asc fate-fraught 
stars"; then he writes that “neither 
blood, nor the dark ‘ures of the un- 
derworld, nor the mermces of doom- 
fraught stars have a: all times pre- 
vailed against that soaring hope 
which enabled hum:n aspiration, 
winged with love, to confront the 
palpitating vastness o^ the nebulae 
with the puny yet indemitable forms 
of Galilean fishermen or the shep- 
herds of Arcadia.” Who would have 
thought those old stars had so much 
doom in them? A Corot, Malraux 
says, "sets us dreamimz of some far- 
away, immemorial Arcadia.” One 
can buy sentences like this, glassed 
and framed, at Woolworth’s for two 
dollars. And Malraux says about the 
Dutch: “We tend te overlook that 
glorious page of Du:ca history, and 
even today you wil hear people 
talking, as of quaint igures in pic- 
ture-postcards, o£ a nation that put 
up a stout resistaree to Hitler’s 
hordes, and has lec the world in 
postwar reeonstructiom” This is the 
lingua-franca of vice-presidents and 
major-generals, the toague in which 
the Dean talks to the pompier, and 
needs no translator. Malraux even 
ends his book, his wenderful book, 
with this sentence: “And that hand 
whose waverings in the gloom are 
watched by ages immremorial is vi- 
brant with one ef the loftiest of the 
secret yet compelling testimonies to 
the power and glory of being Man.” 
Imagine—I wont say  Rilke's— 
imagine Degas’ face as he read such 
a sentence! 

As for another auwhor, the man 
who wrote La Condi&on Humaine; 
the man who writes about the .first 
“retrograde” art: “Thereafter Byzan- 
tium reigned alone. The age which 
was discovering the sublimity of 
tears showed net a weeping face,” 
and who goes on: “As much genius 
was needed to obliterate man at 
Byzantium as to discover him on the 
Acropolis”; the man who says of 
Botticelli’s figures that “knots of 
fine-spun lines enwrap their shining 
smoothness”; wio wmtes about the 
beginning of the Remaissance, “To 
restore to life that slumbering popu- 
lace of ancient statues, all that was 
required was the dewn of the first 
smile upon the first mediaeval fig- 
ure.” ends his chapter there, and 
begins the next, “Hew very timid 
was that smile""—zs for the man 
who wrote these sentences, and a 
thousand as good or better, how does 
he feel about the man who wrote 
the others? We are almost willing 
to use the terms of Malraux's effec- 
tive and misleading distinction be- 
tween Michelangelo and Signor 
Buonarroti, Paul Cézenne and Mon- 
sieur Cézanne, and te sey that it is 
André Malraux whe is responsible 


for the grandeur of some of these 
sentences, and Monsieur Malraux, 
the well-known politician and man 
of action, who is responsible for the 
vulgar grandiosity of the others. But 
if we said so we would be making 
Malraux’s mistake: it is the same 
man who is responsible for both, 
and it is the task of taste to under- 
stand how this is possible. When we 
read what Goethe says about men 
we are ashamed of what we have 
said; when we read what he says 
about painting and statues we are 
ashamed of what Goethe has said. It 
is one of the merits of Malraux’s 
book that it shows, perhaps more 
forcibly and vivaciously than any 
other, why it is historically possible 
for us to feel this; or to feel as we 
feel when we read, in Berenson, that 
Uccello “in his zeal forgot local 
color—he loved to paint his horses 
pink and green—forgot action, for- 
got composition, and, it need scarce- 
ly be added, significance.” A few 
pages later we read about a painter 
who made “the great refusal,” and 
who degenerated until “at his worse 
he hardly surpasses the elder 
Breughel.” I suppose I ought to say 
that it is just our taste that these 
remarks offend, that after a while 
the wheel will have come full circle, 
and another age will smile at Mal- 
rauxs judgments of Uccello or 
Breughel, nod approvingly at Beren- 


son's. . Well, unhappy the age 
that does so! May it be further 
accursed! 


Since I have talked of the faults 
of The Voices of Silence rather too 
much for justice, I ought to say that 
[ have worn into sections the un- 
bound copy I reviewed it from, and 
cannot look at my new bound copy 
without a surge of warmth and de- 
light—if I knew a monk I would get 
him to illuminate it. Who has ever 
picked illustrations like Malraux? 
He has worked hard rewriting the 
old version—has changed, added, 
omitted, rearranged, more than one 
would have thought possible; since 
the rhetoric has been improved and 
since the blank spaces that gave the 
old book a somewhat disjointed 
aphoristic look have been done away 
with, it now has more of a Spen- 
slerian weight and continuity, and 
less of the J-am-just-thinking-for-you 
quality that the first version occa- 
sionally had—and attractively, I 
thought. Malraux still thinks that 
famous Scythian deer, antlered from 
nose to tail, a horse, and prints it 
opposite Degas’ for comparison; and 
he still believes that Schumann com- 
posed to the smell of rotten apples, 
but that you can’t smell them in his 
music. Poor Schiller! | would as 
soon see Newton, Eve and Gregor 
Samsa deprived of their apples. 


What Neo-Impressionism means continued from page 31 


his faculties, he courageously in- 
augurated a new technique, which 
was akin to thet of Seurat and his 
friends. 


The Eighth Exhibiaion 


When, at the begiming of 1886, 
Berthe Morisot and her husband, 
Eugene Manet, orgarized a further 
exhibition of the Impressionists, 
Camille Pissarro asked them to in- 
clude the works of the Independent 


Group. Degas agreed to admit Odil- 
on Redon, Georges Seurat and Paul 
Signac, but refused to include Du- 
bois-Pillet and Angrand. 

On the posters and in the cata- 
logues, this exhibition was desig- 
nated purely and simply “Eighth 
Exhibition of Paintings,” without 
further qualifications, for Degas had 
refused to make use of the word 
“Impressionist.” “I object to drafts,” 
he said, when confronted with the 
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PUBLIC AUCTION 
SALE IN PARIS 


AUCTIONEER: 
M. ETIENNE ADER 


6, rue Favart 


SIXTY-TWO 
PAINTINGS 


and 


WATERCOLORS 


from the 


COLLECTION 
of 
DR. GIRARDIN 


PAINTINGS 


by Maria Blanchard, Pierre Bonnard, 


landscapes of Claude Monet. The 
Exhibition grouped the works of 
Mme. Marie Bracquemond, Mlle. 
Mary Cassatt, Messrs. Degas, Forain, 
Gauguin, Guillaumin, Mme. Berthe 
Morisot, Messrs. C. Pissarro, Lucien 
Pissarro, Odilon Redon, Rouart, 
Schuffenecker. Seurat, Signac, Til. 
lot, Vignon, Zandameneghi. 

It occupied the first floor of a 
large apartment house, 1 rue Laffitte 
(at the corner of the Boulevard des 
Italiens), above the Maison Dorée 
restaurant. 

There, for the first time, were ex- 
hibited works painted with exclu- 
sively pure, separated and balanced 
pigments, mingled optically accord- 
ing to a rational method—the basic 
principles of Neo-Impressionism. 


The Grande Jatte 


Georges Seurat, who was the ini- 
tiator of this new technique, exhibit- 
ed his picture, A Sunday at the 
Grand Jatte, a painting which was 
intended to proclaim the principles 
of the new school. Grouped around 
him were Camille Pissarro (who had 
insisted on exhibiting in the same 
room as Seurat) and his son Lucien 
Pissarro. Paul Signac showed works 
executed on the lines of a virtually 


Maison Dorée and Tortoni's, recruit- 
ing those of his adherents who were 
installed at the tables of the well- 
known terrace to lead them up to 
the Seurat and to show them the 
depths to which his friend Degas 
had fallen in opening the doors of 
his exhibition to such a series of 
horrors. He flung his money down 
at the turnstiles, leaving his change 
in his haste to rope in still further 
reinforcements. The monkey held on 
a lead by a woman dressed in blue 
aroused most particularly the mock- 
ery of these boulevardiers. 


The Grcup 


Seurat, Lucien Pissarro, Paul Signac 
exhibited three months later, together 
with their comrades Angrand, Du- 
bois-Pillet and Henri-Edmond Cross, 
at the second Exhibition of the Inde- 
pendents—from August 20 to Septem- 
ber 27, 1886—*Hut'" B, rue des 
Tuileries. 

The Neo-Impressionist group had 
entered upon its official existence. 

This fist nucleus was completed 
by Maximilien Luce, Hippolyte Pe- 
titjean, Théo Van Rysselberghe, 
Henry Ven de Velde, Finch, Hayet, 
Léo Gausson, Antoine de la Roche- 
foucauld and, later, Mme. Lucie 
Cousturier and Mme. Jeanne Selmer- 
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1886), Félix Fénéon describes the 
work of these innovators: 

"The Impressionist technique is 
based on the decomposition of col- 
ors; but this decomposition was to 
some extent arbitrary: a thick 
streak of color in the midst of a 
landscape conveyed the impression 
of red; other emphases were under- 
lined with green. Messrs. Georges 
Seurat, Camille and Lucien Pissarro, 
Dubois-Pillet. Paul Signac, decom- 
pose color according to a voluntary 
and scientific method: this evolution 
dates from 1884, 1885, 1886. 

"M. Georges Seurat was the first 
to present a complete paradigm of 
this new technique. His huge com- 
position, the Grande Jatte, shows. 
in whatever section examined, a 
monotonous and patient work of 
spot-painting, a kind of tapestry. 
Here, in fact, there is no faking pos- 
sible: there is no room for bravura: 
the hand may be heavy. but the eve 
must be nimble, true and informed: 
he may paint-an ostrich, a sheaf of 
straw, a wave or a rock, the brush 
technique remains constant.” 

The Grande Jatte caused a scan- 
dal. It raised a veritable storm of 
insult and derision. On the dav of 
the opening, the well-known Alfred 
Stevens went to and fro between the 


took up their quarters in the end 
room of the Salon of the Indepen- 
dents, which they illuminated by 
their works. Their influence was ex- 
perienced by many painters, who 
adopted the spot-technique for a 
time; their names are unknown to 
posterity, but their works often re- 
appear or the market as Seurats. 


Technique 


The technique commonly used by 
these painters was that of “division,” 
employing as mode of expression the 
optical mixture of tones and colors 
and rejecting the method of palette 
mixing. 

The following lines, dictated by 
Georges Seurat to his biographer, 
Jules Christophe, summarize the 
theory of which he was the initiator. 
and whicn he applied with genius: 

"Art is harmony; harmony is the 
analogy of contrasts, the analogy of 
the similar gradations of tone, of 
tint, of line; tone—that is to say. 
light and shade; tint—that is to say. 
red and its complementary colors. 
green, orange and blue, yellow and 
violet; line—directions on the hori- 
zontal. These different harmonies are 
combined to convey an impression 
of calm, gaiety or sadness; in gaietv 
of tone, the luminous factor dom- 





u 
Seurat’s landscape sketch, ca. 1885, lent by Alex 


Lewyt to the Neo-Impressionism show at Wildenstein. 
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inates; in gaiety of wrt, the factor 
of warmth; in gaiet” of line, the 
upward direction: calmness of tone 
is the result of an equal combina- 
tion of light and shade; calmness of 
tint, equal balance of warmth and 
cold; calmness of lime, the main- 
tenance of the horizontal. In sadness 
of tone, it is darkness that domi- 
nates; in sadness of fint, the cold 
factor; in sadness of iae, the down- 
ward direction. The mede of expres- 
sion is the optical mix ure of tones, 
tints and their reactions, according 
to very constant laws" 

This is a lucid exp.znation of the 
laws and metheds ef “division,” 
which has nothing in zommon with 
the paltry method o? spot-painting 
(pointillism) . 

Division signifies tae exploitation 
of all factors—lumincs ty, color and 
harmony, by: 

l. The optical mixtare of exclu- 
sively pure pigments ‘all the tints 
of the prism and all their tones). 

2. The separation of the various 
Pe lements (local color, the color of 
light, their reactions. etc.). 

3. The balance anc preportion of 
these elements (acco-ding to the 
laws of contrast. gradation and ir- 
radiation). 

4. The choice of a -ouch propor- 
tioned to the size of the picture. 

Spot technique, or the contrary, 
is the mode of express-on chosen by 
the painter who pr=ers applying 
color to canvas by tiar spots rather 
than by spreading it oa the flat, re- 
gardless of balance or contrast. The 
spot is merely a streke, a method, 
which, like all metheds, is of no 
importance. 

It is easy to understend why these 
painters have invariably repudiated 
the word “pointillis:,” as a label 
almost as disagreeakle to them as 
the still more insulting “confettist.” 

If these painters, who may be 

re readily describec as “chromo- 
uminists"—a werd dear to Seurat 
—adopted their title af Neo-Impres- 
sionists, this was in order to pay 
a tribute to their grea- predecessors 
and to define, subject to a different 
technique, the community of their 
aspirations: light anc -olor. 

Moreover, the almost unconscious 
evolution of Camille Pissarro, from 
the technique of the Impressionists 
towards that of the N2o-Impression- 
ists, proves the affinties of these 
studies. 

The word *divisierist" was not 
sufficient to indicate this commu- 
nity and had besides been used by 
the Italian art critics to characterize 
the works of Segantini and his 
school. 

The painters whose works are ex- 
hibited are therefore authentic rep- 
resentatives of the Nec-Impressionist 


group. 
Georges Seurat 
Georges Seurat died r March, 1891, 


us. | 


at the age of thirty-two, during the 
hanging of the Independent Artists, 
after a three-days' illness—of an in- 
fection of the throat contracted as 
a result of these difficult operations 
and not, as stated by an ill-informed 
biographer, of tuberculosis of many 
years standing. 

Agreements and contracts were 
unknown to him. In all his life he 
only sold two canvases, one in 1887, 
at the Exhibition of the XX in Brus- 
sels (where his Grande Jatte was 
exhibited), Le Bec du Hoc, Grand- 
camp, to Mr. Van Cutsem, for a sum 
of three hundred francs; the other, 
the Chahut, exhibited with the Inde- 
pendents in 1890, to his friend, Gus- 
tave Kahn. 

On February 17, 1889, he wrote 
to Octave Maus, President of the 
Association of the XX: 

"Dear Mr. Maus, 

Very many thanks for what you 
wrote about me in the Cravache, of 
the 16th. Believe me, I am very 
grateful. I should like to have 
known the name of the amateur. If 
you can obtain sixty francs for my 
drawing, I shall be satisfied. 

As for my Poseuses, I have some 
difficulty in fixing the price. I reckon 
as my expenses one year at seven 
francs a day: you see where that 
leads us. In short, all I can say is 
that the personality of the buyer 
may compensate me for the differ- 
ence between his price and mine. 

Cordially yours, 
Seurat." 

Seurat thus worked for a year on 
one picture. He asked for a salary 
of seven francs a day, subject to 
reduction. 

According to this rate of charge, 
later reduced still more, it would 
have been possible, at the Exhibi- 
tion of the Revue Blanche, in 1900, 
for the French State, the City of 
Paris, connoisseurs and dealers, to 
purchase The  Baignade, Grande 
Jatte, Poseuses, Chahut, Cirque and 
many other noble examples of his 
art. 

They did not seize this opportu- 
nity. These works, now insured each 
for many thousands of dollars, have 
emigrated: The Baignade to the 
Tate Gallery, London, hung near the 
Turners; Grande Jatte to the Chica- 
go Art Institute; Les Poseuses, to 
the Barnes Collection, Philadephia; 
Le Chahut to the Kroller Collection, 
at The Hague. 

The majority of the other works 
are to be found scattered abroad. 

Le Cirque also first emigrated to 
America. Fortunately, it has re- 
turned to the Louvre, thanks to the 
generous bequests of its owner, Mr. 
Quinn, who turned a ready ear to 
the supplication of a friend of Seu- 
rat, rightly alarmed at the exporta- 
tion of his works. 


This text was first published in French, as a 
preamble to the catalogue of the exhibition 
of Seurat and His Friends, in Paris, in 1933. 


Conversations with Marin continued from page 39 


they are the lifelines of composing. 

“I believe in havimg your picture 
clearly defined at the duter edges of 
your canvas or paper. When you 
come to those edges you shouldn’t 
feel you would like t» see more of 
the picture—you shouidn't feel that 
the boundaries of your picture lie 


outside. The painting has to be com- 
plete in itself. This is not a new 
attitude toward painting. But you 
must have your planes. You must be 
working on them—you must be con- 


scious of working on them. What | 
appears on your canvas must be a. 


story in itself. Your pictures should 
o 


"Just Right” for your talent— 
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be so that you feel you can lift them 
off the canvas." 


He said it in various ways more 
and more often in later years: *When 
you paint a picture what you want 
to feel is that you bring the far 
near. If you look at a star and then 
paint it, it becomes intimate when 
you pull it up on the plane of your 
canvas. 

"The artist and the poet speak 
beautifully about distance. But even 
when the poet speaks of the distant 
hills—even though he uses the word 
distant—what he does is to bring 
the hills up close to you. 


“I would say to a person who wishes 
to paint,' he told me, *go look at 
the way a bird flies, a man walks, 
the sea moves. There are certain 
laws. You have to know them. They 
are nature's laws and you have to 
follow them, just as nature follows 
them. 

“The bird soon senses when it has 
done the wrong thing. The flight is 
disturbed and the bird immediately 
counterbalances this disturbance to 
keep in flight. The bird is at once 
aware of the broken wing—the art- 
ist, of the lifeless line. Good things 
start. They finish. They don't hesi- 
tate. They don't carry on to a 
something that weakens what is 
within. When their edge is reached 
the story is told, completely satisfy- 
ing—enough said. Art one of 
those things which cannot be forced." 





ls 





He came in from a walk through 
New York’s streets: “When you go 
along the streets and see the shop 
windows and the neon lights, when 
you look at your new gas stove, all 
shining—the fine workmanship, the 
white with its bright red handles— 
when you go along the roads and 
see the brightly colored gasoline 
stations and busses and automobiles 
—they look mighty swell. Sometimes 
| it makes it difficult to paint for the 
| moment—to feel that your pictures 
on a wall will stand up against 
these other things. You feel that 
these other things are pretty nice, 
you know, and that they're made by 
people not thinking about art at 
all—just their job. 

“I don't mean these other things 
are pretty swell in the sense of their 
| 
| 











being important. [Don't try to be 
great, he wrote. ‘Don’t try to be im- 
portant] I certainly don't mean 
that. But when everywhere you go 
you see bright colors, brilliant con- 
trasts of color—everywhere the pas- 
sion for color—you begin to feel 
that perhaps the real art of our time 
is in these other things, and that 
you have to compete with them in 
your paintings in order to gain at- 
tention for what you are doing, as 
against what you see being done 
in these other ways. Is there any 
place, you ask yourself, for your 
painter's picture today, against these 
other things? 

“Then I sav to myself, it is paint- 
ing, after all. that has influenced 
design — architecture — the use of 
coler. All are interdependent—the 
one medium extending the others. 
Certainly painting, when fully real- 
ized, is more than mere use of de- 
sign and color. 
| “I would conceive the picture, the 


| writing, the music, as structures re- 
e 


lated, bending, swaying on thei 
backbones . . . You try to see the 
ebjects of your picture in then 
movement. You seek for the back 
bones of these swaying objects 
These you must hold to for all yeu 
are worth. All good writing, all gooc 
music, all good painting, obeys thi: 
principle. As the backbones benc 
the whole structure bends . . . Yo 
have to be constantly working 
building up your weights and bal 
ances, so that your picture wil 
stand inevitably; so that the struc 
ture you are building will give you 
a feeling of solidity, permanency. 
And all of the different parts ol 
your picture will have to be working 
together—will have to be essential 
parts of the whole." 

"Music, like painting," he would 
say, "must have a base. You play 
above and below that base. There 
is the vertical and the horizontal. 
and then there are the rhythms in 
between, just as they exist in paint- 
ing. The stops. The swift passages 
and the slow. But there always mu 
be balance. Balance is the great 
thing in painting, just as it is in 
music, or writing or any other crea- 
tive work. You must have a feeling 
of balance even when you look at a 
page of writing—the page will look 
well if there is balance. When I say 
this I mean that every part should 
obey the law of balance—each part 
of what you put down must be in 
balanced relationship to every other 
part." 


"How I hate all professionalism," he 
would burst out again and again. 
“Suppose,” he speculated, “Beethoven 
suddenly were to come back to 
earth, with his hearing restored. 
And, let’s say six people were to 
come before him to play one of his 
sonatas. Let’s say the first five sat 
down and each in turn looked very 
serious, while carefully explainin 
how the way he is about to play ul 
sonata is exactly the way Beethover 
meant it to be played. 

“But then the way each in turn 
plays it is entirely different from 
the way each of the others plays it. 
Whereupon, finally, along comes a 
sixth person. He just sits down and 
plays the way he wants to play, the 
way he feels the sonata should be 
played. At which point Beethoven 
himself suddenly sits up for the first 
time and breaks into a broad smile. 
'By God, he exclaims, 'that's ex- 
actly the way | meant it to be 
played. That's just about the way 
I feel myself about this so-called 
professionalism." 

He would complain about how 
composers “as a species" always 
were giving instructions about how 
to play their work. “A painter 
doesn't tell people how to look at 
his work. Oh, I know, the pianist 
is told how to play a work, not how 
to listen to it. But still, if you really 
have it in vou to know how to play 
something, you won't need all thos® 


instructions the composers always 
are giving you." At another time 
he told me: “The written music 


suffers because of the professors— 
the doctors of music—they mal- 
treating, befogging, with their many 
signs and footnotes the composer's 
spirit. The written music should 
look beautiful on i:s page, its naked 
notes devoid of all signs. The pic- 


ure, well no one can tamper with, 
an change that; but net that they 
lon't try to mighty hard. Don't they 
n their stupidity tell yeu how to 
ook, where to look; and looking, 
vhat to see, how to intempret, what 
o read into?" 
*Don't everlastingly read messages 
nto paintings," he warned. "There's 
daisy. You don't rave or read 
messages into it. You ust look at 


Reinhardi continued from page 27 


»f evolutionary progress; the paint- 
ngs of the Impression ss, Cubists 
or Mondrian (all highly admired by 
Reinhardt) are not better than a 
Rembrandt because they are more 
:ecent. But Mondrian in 1940 could 
10t paint a Pissarro; >ecause of 
940. 

The historical actior, Reinhardt 
believes, is one of purification, is 
owards a Malrauxian a»solute. In 
me past, paintings relite only to 
ps paintings, in time p-esent, only 
© themselves. History means a con- 
inuing process of elimination, dis- 
‘illation, distinction. And naturally 
what remains is not on'y non-verbal 
as pictorial art, and free (“what 
loes the ‘fine’ in ‘fine arts’ mean 
but ‘free’?”), but, like so many 
modern idealist mani:esta-ions, is 
practically untranslatabl» from ac- 
tion to verbs. Reinharct enjoys the 
phrasing of Joyce—younz Stephen's 
trinity of wholeness, radiance and 
harmony, but even ths verges to- 
ward the soul and essenees of Celtic 
nokum. 

(Note, parentheticalty the basic- 
ally anti-Marxist concept of this aes- 
thetic which looks bacx to Pater, 
and creates what Zdhanov would 
have banned as snobosh_ hermeti- 
cism.) 

There are many diticulties in 
eR position. Pr marily it is 

«pat on its own terms—a closed, 
mnug circle. The artist seems to re- 
Huse to bet on anything but the 
main chance. Furthermore, inevita- 
bility of history (and who is to 
agree, by the way, with any partic- 
ilar diagnosis?) suggests the useless- 
mess of individual artists. If x is 
bound to appear at a certain mo- 


that little flower. Isn’t that enough!” 

Marin said to me one time: “It 
makes me absolutely furious to see 
all those pianissimos and adagios 
and the rest written out for you en 
a sheet of music,” and then he 
beamed. “I get so furious that when 
I see a pianissimo written down, 
hell!—the truth of the matter is— 
I just can’t help it—I simply come 
down with a bang!” 


ment, who cares if A or B is its 
vehicle? 

The answer to both these objec- 
tions is that which the artist always 
keeps in reserve—a convincing state- 
ment of qualifications. It is not a 
brag, but quiet testimony of work 
done. 

But given such self-confidence and 
talent (terrible word), why not re- 
volt? Why be so sure you have all 
the answers? Why be a peon of 
hindsight and clarity? Back to Bac- 
chus! (This is a Romantic’s objec- 
tion, and it is difficult not to shout 
when expressing it.) 

Reinhardt’s answer, characteristic- 
ally, would be mild but devastating 
laughter. Who’s so tortured? Who’s 
a cultural power? He might men- 
tion one of his funniest boxes in the 
P.M. art page; it was devoted to 
artistic correspondence and com- 
mented on the current flood of in- 
édits—newly found letters from the 
great to the great. He chose an ex- 
cerpt from a note to Zola from Cé- 
zanne (or perhaps Zola to Cé- 
zanne): *. . . how are you? ... I 
am sending you a piece of baloney 

,* 

But Stephen Dedalus also liked to 

quote Lucifer: “non serviam!” 


I believe his exhibition justifies Rein- 
hardt's position as completely logical 
but completely personal. The sight 
of the pictures is a moving and mem- 
orable experience. They are pure, 
there is harmony, wholeness and ra- 
diance and incandescence. There is 
a vertical quality which seems a 
piece of New York and of the space 
Reinhardt inhabits. And there is 
(that terrible word) beauty. 


Rosenberg and his private stock continued from page 33 


nis heart, has a  soecial pro- 
kective feeling for Braque which 
he might not care open y to avow— 
lid I not say he was shrewd?— 
for in business one mustn’t take 
sides and both Braque and Picasso 
“who makes a stab a first place 
whenever ratings are ir question?) 
are alive and going streng. But that 
‘special feeling" may se traced, I 
suppose, to the something unmistak- 
ably French in  Brsque's work 
which must appeal to native sons. 
The big Braque panel wita abstract 
seferences to a fireplace is about the 
E elegant and impressive of the 
tries the artist deveted to this 
theme. It reaches his highest level 
and must eventually land in the 
Salon Carré of some museum. But 
hat will be some time hence. 
However if Braque publishes re- 
inement to the world, Picasso 


wreaches power. He Las it to an - 


xtent unequaled by amy other paint- 


er living or dead. The mere explo- 
sive force of his messages compels 
attention and in any general exhibi- 
tion his pictures are inescapable. 
You have to give them attention. 
Like them or despise them, you see 
them, vou remember them, and the 
first thing you know you are taking 
part in the endless debates that go 
on about them. This power that he 
has appears to be effortless. There 
is no fumbling, no hesitant search- 
ing. Did not Picasso once say “I 
do not seek, I find"? Well, he wasn't 
bragging. He was merely stating a 
fact. His images are not thrust like 
Richard III *but scarce made up" 
into this breathing world, but were 
seen intact and entire the moment 
they floated into his brain and were 
thence transferred, at white heat, 
with all their atomic energies un- 
disturbed. to canvas. Even when 
Picasso attempts to subdue himself 
a trifle, to, as it were, whisper some- 
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thing to you, as he does 1n the re- 
markable abstraction on a lyrical 
theme called “Si tu veux,” the 
muted reverberations of the picture 
sift around the world and give it a 
fame that continually increases in 
spite of its present-day seclusion. 
But something too much of this! 
I have no wish to be hortatory, nor 
you to endure it, for after all, and 
in spite of the distinguished color 
in the Bonnard /nterior and Léger's 
exact matching of his technique to 
the times we live in, it is not so 
much the exploits of these artists 
but the exploit of the dealer who 
assembled their amazing productions 
and then decided to live with rather 
than sell them that makes the real 
"news." To have been enabled to 
indulge himself in such a whim, 
or in such wisdom, seems to us out- 
siders to spell definite success, and 
success suggests happiness and no 
doubt Mr. Rosenberg is happy; but 
when he speaks of his career which 
now is a matter of fifty-six years, 
he doesn't smile. Apparently it was 
not always easy sledding. Apparent- 
ly he did it the hard way. When 
asked, he frankly said that when he 
started in the art business all the 
avenues to success seemed barred. 
The great picture houses of those 
days, Georges Petit, Bernheim-Jeune, 


Durand-Ruel, etc. etc., were like 
great fortresses, unassailable. Every- 
thing worth anything naturally 
gravitated their way. There was 
nothing for him. Finally, in despera- 
tion, he challenged them on their 
own ground and outpaid them for 
certain Impressionist works which 
were already making a stir among 
the connaisseurs, but not yet fought 
for by connoisseurs. For instance, he 
was the first, he says, to pay $20,000 
for a smallish Renoir and that dar- 
ing gesture immediately put a new 
aspect upon both Renoir and him- 
self. After that, some of the gates 
opened and the path cleared before 
him, and here he is at last installed 
in the big palace which used to be 
Mr. Dale's—practically the keeper 
of a fortress himself. 

As my little interview was about 
to terminate I asked an indiscreet 
question, scarcely expecting an an- 
swer. I asked: “Among the newer 
men in Paris today is there one for 
whom you would take the same risks 
that you did for these others?" And 
almost with eagerness he replied: 
“Yes, there is one. De Staél!” 

And with that I took my depar- 
ture, armed, as our distinguished 
contemporary The New Yorker 
would say, with *a thought for this 
week." 


These European print-makers continued from page 17 


controlled and less worried. Mar- 
cello Muccini's Standing Woman 
Holding Wine Glass, a drypoint, is 
a sensitive drawing which might 
have been done at almost any time 
in the last hundred years. 

A few other prints have that in- 
evitable look of being unmistak- 
ably in the right medium. Henri 
Michaux, better-known for his po- 
etry in France, offers sensitively 
scribbled figures which disappear 
into a rectangle of red haze. Hans 
Hartung's Composition, a drypoint 
(he is perhaps the only artist here 
to have studied with Hayter in 
Paris), is a snarl of heavily burred 
line from which the ink has spread 
against a more delicate figuration 
beneath. Louis Fauvre's Eté, I is a 
violently-colored expressive and hu- 
morous lithograph in which the 
chair seems to turn into a man who 


embraces the girl seated on it. Some 
of the others are by the Dutch Val- 
demar Elenbaas, the Swiss Oskar 
Dalvit, the Belgian Raoul Ubac, the 
Danish Soren Hjorth Nielsen, the 
German Ewald Mataré. 

There are few, if any, technical 
innovations to distract the eye from 
purely aesthetic considerations. An- 
tonio Music's otherwise decorative 
and rather ludicrous lithographs 
have unusual nacreous effects in one 
(washes of diluted tusche on a suc- 
cession of stones) and an effect of 
relief in another (two stones both 
printed with the same color). There 
are more colored lithographs than 
anything else—another contrast with 
the American exhibition. So, this is 
a nice, mild show, only in spots 
rewarding. Yet can more be said of 
any exhibition except the highly se- 
lective or that of a single man? 


Kansas City continued from page 18 


Anniversary festivities. 

Barring the way to an entirely 
comprehensive collection is a stipu- 
lation in Nelson's will against the 
purchase of works until their au- 
thors are thirty years dead. This 
meant that Homer, Eakins, Ryder 
and Sargent were excluded from 
the inaugural exhibition. But with 
the guidance of Gallery officials, a 
civic group has been set up, to buy 
contemporary works. The Friends of 
Art was organized in 1934 and now 
numbers 634 members paying dues 
of $10. Their gifts, selected by mem- 
bership vote, have not been adven- 
turous. From the:1935 Henry Var- 
num Poor to the 1952 Utrillo, 
choices have ranged through Ben- 
ton, Brook, Speicher and John Car- 
roll* Works by Hopper, Rouault and 
De Chirico may point a more aus- 
picious direction, but it still re- 


mains for the Friends to befriend 
an advanced work. Their role is, 
however, important, not only in the 
interest of the Gallery catalogue, 
but because this ring of interested 
citizens makes a pressure chamber 
between the still-new colossus on 
Oak Hill and a comparatively dis- 
interested population. 

Back-stage of the Gallery itself, 
a realy adventurous and experi- 
mental department is the laboratory, 
headed by James Roth. Headlines 
were made here twice this year: 
once, with the discovery of a second, 
more ancient and much rarer fresco 
beneath a ninth- to tenth-century Chi- 
nese one. And with the superlative 
cleaning of Caravaggio’s St. John the 
Baptist [p. 19]. 

But beyond its beginnings, its 
collections and its departmental ex- 
periments, the most singular aspect 
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erates- witho the - stet aia 
ards, no funds have den allo- 
ted to. sustain this. "work: 

Two. decades. is time der an im 
tution to. ‘grow up: the Nelson 


diery,. which: sprang like Minerva, 
i-grown from the plains of Kan. 


future, Director Laurence Sickman 
(since Paul Gardner's retirement) 
foresees a changing purchase policy: 
with most periods now amply sur- 
veyed, emphasis will be on the ac- 
quisition of individual masterpieces. 
Since these come up infrequently 
and, in the case of Oriental works, 
may never appear again, the chances 
are that the steady expansion which 
characterized the gallery during its 
early years will give way to more 
occasional coups. Educational and 
program facilities will be expanded. 
The Nelson Gallery's growth kept 
pace with its frenetic century: now 
begins its less dramatic work as 
an exponent of the many civiliza- 
tions it houses, in behalf of an area 
still not so many years from the 
frontier. E.C.M. 
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buis Feis [Heller; Tec. 7-26], 
"ung Oregon painter. amd teacher 
Ko was seen in N. XV ir the Mu- 
m. of Modern Arts 1951 New 
à lent show, exhibits: ‘ebstractions. 
sese are authoritative zed, though 
5 debts to Knaths anc Kline are 
“vious, at least these two polar ab- 
“actionists lead Bunce - ce be versa- 
s and: experimental, Colors are 
- nerally somber; organization is 
ong the vertical; rhythnes monoto- 
ABS, heavy, except where, someplace 
every canvas, a thin Bppling of 
repetitious curves spills over 
eaving ground. JHe seems more 
home with the porderees and uni- 
but his Knath ke 3eacliffs is 
ely 4 ted, light-fin- 
on. $100- 


































with blues juxtaposed against reds 
and oranges. The subjects fall into 
two categories, the earlier ones being 
studies of tragic, huddled figures 


nevertheless depicted in optimistic 


colors, and the later one, lighter 
themes such as Watermelon Eaters. 
Generally the earlier pictures have 
more depth of feeling; the later 
ones tend toward the over-decorative. 
Prices unquoted. R.E. 


Howard Mandel [Ganso], who has 
been both a Fulbright and a Tif- 
fany award-winner, showed for the 
third time his full-colored, concisely 
planned casein panels that comment- 
ed on life in terms of stylized sym- 
bolism. His observations, sympathetic 
even when they reflect upon the 
bloodless types of Cabaret (a strik- 
ingly composed and  sensitively 
painted pantomime), projected a 
positive pathos in Posa-Posa— where 
sad-eyed figures set sail hopefully in 
a curious ship-—and in the abject fig- 
ures of Street Arabs. $150-$900. B.H. 


Madina Arrivabene [Hugo], a 
young Italian painter in her first 
New York exhibition, showed heavily 
painted, Expressionist oils, mostly 
still-lifes and landscapes, besides two 
large figure studies. Churning impas- 
tos are transmuted into generalized, 
earthy images of flowers, fruit, trees, 
etc. often with pungent color that 
somehow jells into effective har- 
monies. This appears to be accom- 
plished chiefly through a skillful 
handling of light. Nebulous light 
over a tumultuous surface in Color 
on Waves creates the chaotic feeling 
of a storm; while in Purple Cabbage, 
the object intercepts a sunlight lu- 
minosity which appears to come from 
behind the canvas. $250-$750. H.L.F. 


Three print-makers [Jacobi; to 
Dec. 5], Robert Emmett Mueller, 
Kiyoshi Saite and Rudy Lesser, all 
more or less unknown yet all worthy 
of attention, join forces in a show of 
woodcuts, engravings, etchings and 
lithographs. The ambitious woodcuts 


aris pF the American Mueller show the 


i nfluence ‘of his teacher, Antonio 
E sconi. Fresh and attractive in 

; fe eful in imagery, they range 
the minute to. the immense. 


egion. — br du ‘already’ extraordinary — 
oth i vollectiont and to make itself a | 
 trenchant force in the area. For the 
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fond of using 
finished lumber for an over: 
ture, and does it very well in "frip- 
tych, Japanese-born Saito, who 
taught himself, also uses the grain 
but with greater discrimination. The 
wavy patterns are introduced only as 
elements in his compositions. Like 
Mueller he works large. He has an 
unusual gift for graceful abstract 
design which he uses to express a 
symbolism not unlike that of the 
South Sea islanders. He seems to be 
quite free of traditional Japanese 
influences, German-born Lesser, a 
former student of Karl Hofer, works 
on a more modest, intimate scale, 
but no less effectively. His aquatints, 
engravings and lithographs have fig- 
ures, ships and harbors for their sub- 
:ects. $6-$150. La 


New York Society of Women 
Artists [Riverside Museum] recent- 
-y had their annual exhibition. Most 
ef the work was contemporaneous 
and this attitude gave the collection 
a sparkle which is frequently missing 
from such large groupings. Also, the 
direct femininity of the painting was 
;ess apparent than is usual and could 
oe detected only in a tendency which 
most of the painters had to catch a 
oarticular moment in time, or to 
oortray the particular atmosphere of 

x setting. And this sort of sensitivity, 
of course, is feminine and gave an 
additional aura to such paintings as 
Kentucky Spring by Ann Cole Phil- 
ips, Remembered Moments by Sy}- 
via Carewe, Fugue by Lily Shuff and 
Frances Avery's Vernal Patch were 
two paintings of interest as was 
Summer Storm by Grace Borgenicht, 
whose work is very delicate, yet still 
a little too mannered. The sculpture 
was much duller, with the exception 
of Louise Nevelson's Head of a Dis- 
sant Relative, reminiscent of Barbara 
Hepworth. Prices unquoted. B.G. 


Anne Tabachnick [Jobhannes; to 
Dec. 12], a student of Hofmann who 
has exhibited in California, shows a 
group of pastels and gouaches which 
contrast with the heavily painted oils 
of her last New York show. These 
are done in strong outline with areas 
of light color. Figures and heads 
oredominate, some done from life, 
athers imaginary—the latter creating 
greater impact. Couple, a pastel with 
linear movements leading upward 
to a bearded face and profile of a 
girl, is tenderly treated and one of 
the best in the show. $15-$60. RG. 


Brands. and Trova (Creative; to 
Dec. 41, sculptor and painter respec- 
tively, combine in a two man show 
kere. Dean Brands works mainly in 
marble and various woods, bringing 
his abstracted forms of figures, heads 
and hands to high polish. The forms 
are often well pounded, a familiar 
theme being a sweep upward climax- 
mg in a ball shape. The placid, re- 
ie ud feeling of most of these gives 
way to slight agitation in the cherry- 
wood Supplication of two hands with 
curled fingers reaching upward. Er- 
nest Trova paints mainly in casein; 
& key to his work being found in 
Canto 3 where a hieroglyphic feeling 
i achieved by seribbly pen lines 
worked horizontally across a massive 


the grain. vof. the un- " are "loosely. worked. over in 









pictures, such as the very | ‘activ 
Composition. $100-$475. RA 


Joseph Kaplan [Salpeter: to De 


5] has his fourth New York showin 


of work done during the last thre 
years, though he has shown abf 
the country in the meantime. He . 
a bold, original painter who dea 
with interiors, theater fronts, stre 
scenes and masks, investing. the: 
with simple design. Double Featur. 
an interesting interpretation of th 
Times Square area, has huge ma 
quis figures contrasting with th 
wooden people on the streets, an 
gains strength through the use < 
strong verticale of men on ladde: 
against theater lights. This sar 
strong treatment is applied equal 
to stilllifes or interiors. A rece! 
street scene shows something of 
departure into more abstract shap; 
$150-$2,500. 






Mesibov, Ernst [Gallery East] a 
aid againd each other i in this 






















ings consisted of Eo | 


with systema of line not um 


ings are decidedly sims an dem ) 
personal. The forms become - a 


bein. e ant 
tasies in watercolor of worm 
and fetishes. $25- $800. 


Bertram Goodman [Artis isans 
8-Jan. 5] exhibits Paine 
ings which give a retrospe 


dlo overtly paneer riti 
akillful grouping of figures caugl 
in theatrical movement, the. colo 
right to garish and: in. style de 


ever, he tends to dcn | 
and the draftsmanship, which 
good, is content te lose itself 
tortion which changes the scei 
gives the pictures, now r only 





pear. - $100- $1, 000. 


Thamar Benaki LArgénts: 
19] of Greece, who has stud 
England and now works. her 

a first show in this country ; 
E done during the last te 
Known in Greece for her * 
portraits in sanguine and pe 
aleo works in oil. The mam 
classic and contemporary s les sho 
a deft, sensitive treatment of lir 
and an ability to get a likeness wit 
out sacrificing quality. A drawitt 
Nancy Ellsworth, and Prince Co 
stantine, Princess Sophia and. Pri 
cess Irene of Greece, done from lif 
are typical of the assurance of he 
approach to portraiture. Prices w 
quoted, R4 





Joseph Domareki |Contem ir 
Arts; Dee. san Jan. 8], wel 









cally in New Jersey as an art 
sacher and lecturer, offers romantic 
emi-abstract statements r this sec- 
nd one man show. Over as pictures 
f seagulls, boats, firs ard forests 
rhich are usually colc and wet in 
100d, he has stretched pilanal sys- 
ems like quilts. Sometimes the color 
hanges at the lines. In etaers, solid 
Binks of light are wedged into the 
yorks like elements im marquetry. 
(Mack Hills is crossed by swoopmg 
1ovements as sky and earth appear 
ə be analyzed as an obse-ver might 
urvey and chart the surfaces of 
'cean waves. The color. meody, bleak 
ind non-committal in almost all the 
works, is warmer ir Shrewsbury 
thapsody. $150-$400. Ec. 


;,ardner McKay [F AE.), young 
New York-born sculptor who was 
wrought up in France made his 
lebut with small, ingerieusly engi- 
reered mobiles suitable sor the small 
tpartment. Some of the 2Ements are 
wotating disks which change color; 

ward-spiraling systems of leaf- 
orms; complexes of free forms; and 
he use of glittering wares without 
he customary appendages. Unfortu- 
iately, this colorful, lively display 
was obliged to compete with about 
& hundred small, busy paintings on 
he wall, as well as with a number 
(X fussy display mobie of card- 
»oard. $35-$140. L.C. 


Garrison and Brandt { Creative; to 
Jec. 4] exhibit together ^or the first 
ime and show great -ontrast in 
heir manner of applrirg paint. Eve 
zarrison’s paintings are built up, in 
jlaces over an inch th ck, with un- 
lerlying plaster, heavy string, rags 
and over this gobs of »aint so that 
he pictures look like -elief maps 
with mountains and va_leys. The in- 
erest is more in the teeknique used, 
land one enjoys them more at close 
nge, but Badlands, which concen- 

s on vertical and horizontal 
novements, achieves g»eater color 
nterest. Stella Brandt -dies on very 
wubtle surfaces, often using delicate 
‘rayon scratches, to give a feeling 
of light. Forms of still-Lfs and land- 
5capes merge, and there is a feeling 
bf super-sensitivity. $5(-5350. R.C. 


Murray Kusanobu Copain; to 
Jec. 12], New Jersey artist, offers 
pleasant oils and wa:ercolors in this 
irst one man show. The oils of 
woodland scenes and vistas from the 
ops of hills, are skil fal and non- 
committal. The watercelors are of 
subjects less obviously picturesque. 
de considers views o bare, sandy 
ills and gives them artistic cur- 
'ency. The structure ard the occa- 
sional reliance upor a calligraphic 
reatment suggest an Oriental in- 
luence. $75-$200. LC 


National Society əf Casein 
“Painters [Town Hell], in a third 
Annual show, presentec works like 
e paintings that hang in hotel 
ooms, unsuccessful competitors with 
heir surroundings which here are un- 
isually competitive —snaded lights 
urned on in daytime, paneled walls, 
sofas, shiny-surfaced tables and 
yeople. Jean Libertés untypical City 
of Taxco, Mexico rose c the occasion 
and, unlike the majeritr, looked like 
m casein. Most might nave just as 
well been painted in €i or transpar- 


ent watercolor. A few of the better 
efferts were by Stephen Caoka, S. 
Brecher, Fred Whitaker, E. Erlanger, 
Mario Cooper, Fred Whitaker, Carl- 
ton Penny. $45-$400. Lc. 


Alfred Jonniaux [Newton], a por- 
trait painter of wide experience, ex- 
hibited in a large and rather im- 
pressive show his highly realist por- 
traits of personages of some ac- 
claim. His portraits have a strong 
sense of attempting to reproduce the 
exact physical qualities of his sitters, 
as if from this to give a hint of the 
interior personalities. Godfrey Lowell 
Cabot is one of the better portraits, 
the picture becoming almost Dutch 
in its direction to detail, in its exact 
portrayal of the manner of the sitter. 
Jonniaux does not fare so well with 
his feminine subjects, having per- 
haps less sympathy, as he is able to 
portray power more easily than grace. 
and his women become somewhat 


vapid and social. $1,500-$3,000. B.G. 


Francis Lee Jacques [Kennedy] 
paints the wild-life of a hemisphere 
from the Arctic down to the coasts 
of Peru. Connected with the Museum 
of Natural History, he has for many 
years illustrated Hs exhibits and 
has accompanied several expeditions. 
His paintings have an illustrative, 
almost back-drop quality which does 
not lessen the interest of Caribou on 
Ice, of wild birds flying, a pack of 
wolves racing through the snow. For 
those interested in animals on the 
international boundaries, both scien- 
tifically and pictorially, the paintings 
have great attraction. $200-$900. B.G. 


Herb Olsen [Grand Central; to 
Dec. 5] has had over twenty one 
man exhibitions and almost as many 
awards. These new watercolors are 
in the style currently recommended 
as competent, but though they are 
sentimental in subject (beach-comb- 
er, little girls under trees, Third 
Avenue El) there is an occasional 
flufüness of surface which does not 
succeed in ‘being pleasant or fresh. 
$165-$450. F.O. 


R. M. Rowe [Wellons; to Dec. 12] 
comes back from a year in Guadala- 
jara, Mexico, with a brand of paint- 
ing which, compared with the unem- 
phatic realism of his first show two 
years ago, represents a complete re- 
tooling. This new approach by the 
Croton artist is post-Cubist School of 
Paris in convention, Mexican in sub- 
ject. Almost all are still-lifes—bottles 
of wine, bowls, oranges, cloths on 
tipped-forward tables. Sometimes a 
floor or a wall or a window sash flows 
or moves like the surface of the sea. 
This articulates a pattern composed 
of object with its adjacent spaces. 
Also undulating, at times jaggedly, 
are the strips of color which bound 
the objects. These furnish the eye 
with paths of color through the pic- 
ture. Prices unquoted. na 


Leiber and Weinstein [Perdalma; 
to Dec. 4] are shown together here. 
Gerson Leiber, painter and print- 
maker who studied at the Art Stu- 
dents League, has his first large 
showing in New York. He applies 
paint in rather thin, clean areas, and 
veers between all-over abstractions 
with quiet, plastic strokes and linear 


movements and distorted figures in a 
B 
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Robert Lockard's new movie 
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ance mS Pamase a of [ien to 
handle paint in her interiors and 
landscapes. Her best and most typi- 
cal work is Figures in Interior, car- 
ried well into the abstract and show- 
ing a good use of space. $75-$400. RG. 


Walter Rogalski (Korman: to Dec. 
12], young American engraver—one 
of the very few to practice the art 
either pure or unmixed with other 
print mediums—has his first one 
man show. His greatly-enlarged flies, 
scorpions, birds and marine life are 
well known. His technique, which is 
independent of Hayter's (he is a for- 
mer student of Peterdi), is used to 
emphasize the skeletons of his sub- 
jects in a manner characteristic both 
of skeletons and of engraving—-a 
thick line running into a thin line. 
His impeccable technique also 
makes use of raised un-inked areas, 
occasional colors added, it appears, 
by hand, and even more occasional 
aquatint backgrounds.  Rogalski's 
prints emphasize the horrors of na- 
ture, $15-$40. ÈC. 


Eugenie Baizerman [New ( sallery; 
Dec. 7-81], who has been shown sev- 
eral times since her death in 1949, 
is given a show this time entirely of 
still-ifes. These date over a period 
from 1927 on to The Last Sketch 
done two days before she died. 
Consistently ordered and carefully 
planned color areas juxtapose to 
create a feeling of lightness and in- 
effable space—the artist seldom fall. 
ing short of her own standard of 
quality. Whether she paints figures, 
landscapes or stilllifes does not 
seem to matter for the subjects give 
way to pure color-building on which 
the pictures depend. Though there 
is progression in this series covering 
a span of two decades, the same 
discipline stamps them all, and one 
quickly recognizes early and later 
pictures as done by the same hand. 
$100-$500. R.G. 


V illiam Dynner [Gallery East] has 
a personal, persistent, eccentric drive 
to his work which makes it unlike 
anyone else's. His monsters and wob- 
bly imps, like blown-up microbes, are 
distantly related to the monsters of 
Gaston Chaissac, the Vendée cobbler 
who was sponsored by Dubuffet in 
Paris, Four years at the Art Students 
League hal little effect upon Dynner. 
His work just became more and more 
settled in its own track. This first one 
man show presented characteristic 
works. The strangely-patterned, color- 
ful fantasies included portraits in 


which he has a knack for getting 


a likeness. One of the late Inez Chat- 
field Nichols (who was well-known 
to New York's avant-garde before her 
death in 1951) is immediately recog- 
nizable. $10-$50. L.C. 


Graphics [Gallery East; Dec. 9-31] 
by twelve young, more or less un- 


knowns include prints which would 


look well in any «ompany. Maccabi 
Greenfield, a student of Will Barnet, 
offers subtle, well-controlled aqua- 
tints of figures and Italian land- 
scapes. Hugh Mesibov's abstract seri- 
graphs are simple, direct and. un- 
fussy. Leff (he prefers not to give his 
* first name) offers a striking linocut 


ell’s monotypes, Eugene Lion’s wood- 
cuts and Stanley Edeleson's woodcut 
posters protesting social injustice. 
Prices unquoted. L.C. 


Felix Pasilis [Hansa; Dec. 8-24] 
has his second one man show in less 
than a year. He continues to paint 
odds and ends of still-life which 
seem to have found him, rather than 
he :hem, like the idea suggested by 
the title of Pirandello's Six Charac- 
ters in Search of an Author. But in 
assuming title, he has given these 
objects—the hottles, the coffee pots, 
the thin-stemmed a oculo plant, the 
tin pitcher which look so ill-at-ease 
and unimportant in his studio-— 
uniforms of magnificent color. They 
seem to become symbols of primitive 
figures. $20-$700. ‘LC. 


Robert Cook [Sculpture Center; to 
Dec. 19], previously awarded Tif- 
fany and Fulbright grants, has en 


work, such as Bather, Fo strong. 
naturalistic tendencies which he has 
now broken into concave lines of 
hronze, belting his Bronco Buster 
and cording in areas of space. He 
still evidences a regard for the con- 
ventions of physiognomy, but the 
sculpture now moves both upward 
and outward. Curious also is his 


strictly American choice of subject 


matter, yet at the same time the Ital- 
ian influence can be found in a 
greater elegance, a lyricism which 
removes a Circus Rider from its 
Ámerican tent into larger dimen- 
sions. $75-$2,000. B.G. 


Pasto and Simboli [Creative; to 
Dec. 4] show together, both for the 
first time. Raymond Simboli, of Pitts- 
burg, uses a variety of approaches 
and degrees of abstraction, dealing 
often with subjects seen from a 
studio window—chimneys, hanging 
laundry, etc.—painted in big areas 
of fla: color with slight suggestion of 


mode.ing, and abstract shapes. One. 


of his more interesting in this man- 
ner is Bulletin Boards, an overly 
simplified version of signs on a roof- 
top. Sammy Pasto, from California, 
has a consistent style made up of 
heavy lines of various colors woven 
through and over each other suggest- 
ing three-dimensional labyrinths, and 
he applies this method to both ab- 
stractions and figure designs. The 
first effect is not exciting, but fur- 
ther viewing involves one in the in- 


terest of the Jabveinth. $100-$350. R.G. 


John Wylie (Heller; to Dec. 5], 
architect and teacher at the Min- 
neapolis School of Art, has his first 
N. Y. one man show of watercolors, 
oils and drawings. These are Non- 
Objective in manner. Flat, pale, 
vaguely textural areas lie in the 
background or tipped-up for a table 
top, where the action takes place. 
Next, drifts of pale color appear, 
sometimes congealing into an enig- 
matic almost-profile along the right 
edge. Finally, or first, in the focus 
lie puzzling eggs, lighter, brighter 
in coler, angular and bent in their 
meticulous contours. Each step of 
dissolution—oval to veil to bound- 
less piane—is scrupulously plotted. 
e 
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COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
WOELFFER | 
SABEAN 
CHENOWETH 


Write: Registrar, 30 West Dale ——— 


[he incongruity of egg znd its alge- 
raic setting is remarkable. But the 
mpact, unlike the jarrirg funniness 
»f Surrealist incongruity, is flat and 
asteless. $100-$300. E.C.M. 


Francis Vandeveer Kugt ler | Chap- 
pelier], in a large r=*rospective, 
showed paintings from many years’ 
a From an historical standpoint 
ht show is of interest es one can 
see here quite clearly many of the 
attitudes and genres of American 
yainting of the “twenties and ’thir- 
ies. What becomes more apparent 
s the painter’s need to biographize 
ais life through painting, and many 
Xf his subjects are in wazt can only 
xe called questionable taste. His 
watercolors are pleasamt sensitive 
und here he has avoidec the clichés 
which generally undernzme the oils. 
§250-$2,000. B.C. 


dee Levitan [Rosertaall, who 
studied with Duchamp and Hof- 
nann, has her second ome man show 

New York in the downstairs gal- 
ry in the new buildirg of an art 
upply dealer who has moved re- 
ently from Eighth Steet. She is 
ery experimental ane the work 
anged from geometric :bstractions 
o intimate genre with still-lifes. 
Among the latter, a view out of a 
window, called Rue Feneau, was 
asily the best. The mor» vividly col. 
red abstractions with calligraphy 
lso contrasted well with the others 
f their kind. $50-$300. LÈ 


wma Cavat [Rosentaall, young 
Wew Yorker who studie4 sculpture 
vith Archipenko and worked for 
wo years in Paris, had aer first New 
‘ork show with drawings and paint- 
igs of children. Apprcaching Cub- 
sm slowly, her structuxzal analysis 
ever gets beyond a so:t-y-flickering 
attern. Parts of the »ictures blur 
ile other parts are sharp, an ef- 
of being in-and-cut of focus 
multaneously. The best here were 
1e drawings in which che avoided 
1e clichés of subject ma ter—hobby 
orses, paper hats—aml was more 
lventurous. $20-$350. L.C. 


Imer Ezrie! Spiegel "Crespi; to 
ec. 12] of Los Angeles appears to 
æ seeking form througk abstraction, 
it is at times overcome by the un- 
)nscious, so that one s never sure 
here the picture begirs or ends. 
is colors are somber aad the pic- 
ares attain neither heigh- nor depth, 
it merely unroll, frequently in a 
rid manner. His etchiags are much 
atter. Prices unquoted. B.G. 


nit Kaufman [Van Diemen-Lilien- 
ld; to Dec. 3] has her frst show of 
ork done over the las: three years. 
ae shows pictures of rolling hills, 
ill-lifes, street scenes, etc. that are 
nsitive yet direct and freshly paint- 
l At times she ach eves a good 
fect with a few areas of thinly 
* 


washed color and suggested outlines, 
as in the subtle, grey Breakfast 
Table. Paint is actively applied, how- 
ever, in An Impression of New York 
with dashing strokes and buildings 
towering at slight angles to give 
movement. $300-$800. R.G. 


Bennett Bradbury [Grand Central] 
exhibits marine paintings in his first 
one man show in New York. They 
are academic; uniformity of execu- 
tion and similarity of composition 
make it possible for him to main- 
tain the same level throughout the 
show, but it is rather like looking 
at just one picture. $375-$850. F.O. 


Samuel Sigaloff |Wellons; Dec. 14- 
Jan. 2], in his second one man show, 
offers small semi-abstract pastels 
which fall into two principal groups. 
The first, combined with straight 
lines of black ink, are fantasies of 
city life with colors suggesting light- 
ed windows, neon signs, store fronts. 
The others are vaguer, denser ar- 
rangements of colors referring to 
forests, or, sometimes, to faces, or to 
nothing. Except in a few drawings 
done with a scratchy bamboo pen 
(among the better items in this ex- 
hibition) the mood is always of 
night. $75-$250. ic. 


Harry Beidleman [Copain; Dec. 
15-Jan. 15], a textile designer who 
studied at the Philadelphia School 
of Industrial Art, offers, in a second 
one man show, constructions of 
thread, string and cord. Some are 
fastened to construction paper and 
framed. Others combined with glass 
tubes and colored disks of plexiglass 
are suspended within wooden rec- 
tangles and may be seen from both 
sides. $35-350. LC. 


Other one man shows noted are: 
Emerson Bainbridge [Newton; to 
Dec. 12], a beginnner, shows pleas- 
ant, cheerful observations of Ireland, 
France and Bermuda [$50-$250] B.c. 

David Stewart [Barbizon] 
showed a selection of his conven- 
tional, well-painted watercolors, in- 
cluding such subjects as old barns, 
streets and landscapes [$50-$100] 
R.G. .. . Catherine R. Cluett [Cres- 
pi; Dec. 14-Jan. 5], in her first one 
man show, offered paintings of sim- 
ple geometric shapes with emphasis 
on pattern [$45-$200] B.c.... Halina 
de Roche [Kottler; to Dec. 12], a 
Czechoslovakian painter, exhibits in- 
terior views in a,lively, feminine 
manner [prices unquoted] B.G. . . . 
Roko Petrocelli [Friedman; to 
Dec. 31] shows conventional water- 
colors with nautical settings [prices 
unquoted] B.c. . . . Marcel Cardinal 
[ Artisans; to Dec. 31] exhibits paint- 
ings typically of the French school, 
several reminiscent of Rouault 
[prices unquoted] B.c. . . . Marcus 
S. Bausch [Kottler] showed paint- 
ings seemingly derived from early 
Cubist works [prices unquoted] B.c. 
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* delicately-suffused tomalities. Her 
ork is grave, orderl-, indwelling. 


an Gabriel annual 


Bhe Pasadena Art Inst-tute also is 
Wresenting its Fifth Annual San 
abriel Valley Exhibtion, juried 


this year by two art historians and 
an artist: Gibson Danes, Seymour 
Slive and Dorothy Jordan. Consider- 
ing the limited area from which it 
is drawn, the show stands up re- 
markably well as a cross-section of 
current activity here. It runs the 





Phrases like that occur again and again 
in letters from enthusiastic students of 
the exciting new Famous Artists Paint- 
ing Course. 

"Learning to paint at home has given 
me the creative outlet I needed," wrote 
one man. Another said, “I didn't realize 
how personal your program could be." 
"You've shown me what the real joy of 


"| never dreamed. 
could paint so well...so soon" 


painting is," wrote a third. 

Whether you're a beginner or have 
been dabbing in oils or watercolors for 
years, your FREE copy of "The Amateur 
Painter Today" will open up to you the 
way to complete satisfaction and success 
in Fine Art painting. No charge, no 
obligation—but mail the coupon below 
at once. 


, 
—. 


Mr. Mrs. Mis 





Addres 


City, Zone, State 


cf Famous Artists Painting Course 
<s Studio P27-L3, Westport, Connecticut 


Please mail me, without obligation, your descriptive brochure, 
“The Amateur Painter Today”. 











(please print) 





BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 





A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training with diploma course In Drawing, Graphic Arts. Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry. 


Bilversmithing, Commercial Art, Ceramies, Teacher Training Course. 8 Traveling Scholarships avallable 
Unlimited contact with Museum collection through study and features. Est. 1876. Catalogue on request. 
EVENING SCHOOL diploma course in Graphic Arts, Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting and special 
courses in Interior Design, Theatre. T.V., Plastic and Photographic Design. 


230 The | 28 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. Boston (5, Mass. 
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PUSSELL T L T. SMITH. He: Head n of f School 
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MERCHANT GISzE- -Holbe n 
1912" x 17! $5.00 


at leading dealers 


Museums, Catalogue 
Classic & Modern Framing 
Mail Orders Filled Prompily 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Ozenfant teaching 
FALL TERM 
208 E. 20th St., New York 3 
m uu cum Se S EE S unu WS ("UN TELEPHONE: OREGON 4-4500 OREGON 4-4500 


IT MODELS LIKE CLAY—HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, 
and economically without elaborate equipment. 
Sculp-Metal is applied with palette knife or fingers onto 
pre-shaped armatures. 
hard; may be carved, filed and sanded—then burnished 
to a rich aluminum patina. 


the wonder metal, you can make sculp- 


Pieces air harden; are strong and 


Send 10c for 16-page handbook. 


the sculp-metal co. 701-A Investment Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


VCTURES & PRJw7 


Masters * Moderns * Contem dS 


F old 

Pf Our complete 128 page profusely 
4 illustrated catalogue contains the 

World's Largest Collection of fine 

Color Reproductions from Private 

Collections and International Art 


50e 





De pt. A 


1208 Sixth Are.. 


FLOWER VENDOR- Diego River 


Ae: 1 18” CN 
New York 19 18” x 18 E 





ROSENBERG 
& STIEBEL INC. 


PAINTINGS * PORCELAINS 
OBJETS D’ART * FURNITURE 


32 East 57th St, New York 











JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


WORKS OF ART 
EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN —ORIENTAL 


MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS — DRAWINGS — PRINTS 








| | 
SCHAEFFER GALLERIES 


52 East 58th Street, New York 22 


E. & A. SILBERMAN 


GALLERIES, INC. 
PAINTINGS WORKS OF ART 
32 East 57th Street, N. Y. 





J.J. KLEJMAN 


GALLERY 


African * South Seas 
& Pre-Columbian 
Australian Bark Paintings 


8 West 56 St, New York 
Tel. PLaza 7-3379 


EARL STENDAHL 


GALLERY 


ANCIENT AMERICAN ART 
MODERN PAINTINGS 





7055 Hillside Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


MUST SELL PAINTINGS 


Meving to smaller apartment. Works of 
werid famous artists — gallery quality. 
PICASSO — LEGER — DE CHIRICO 
MARIN — KANE — EILSHEMIUS 
GRANDMA MOSES — many others 

Reasonable Prices See them or contact 


M. JANIS 334 Summer Street 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








Prints for Presents 
WEYH 


S A L t BR» Y 
794 Lexington Ave. nr. 6ist 





Thru Dec. 12 


MORRIS 


GRAVES 


WILLARD . cs w.se 





ES th rg Dec. TTC TT 


| THAMAR. BENAK 


PORTRAIT PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 


ARGENT GALLERY 


Delmenice, Park Ave. at 59 St., N. Y. C. 
Sea init) Tit 
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democratic gamut, allowing all ten- 
dencies equal space, and thus is 
prone, here and there, to sacrifice 
quality, Yet the show has its share of 
sleepers, notably O. L. Greenough's 
brilliant tour de force, Cretan God- 
dess, which discharges dithyrambic 
energy through a maze of glistening, 
machine-like forms recalling the 
Duchamp of The Bride. 

Among works that seemed note- 
worthy were Karl Benjamin’s Water 
Tower, its sensitively conceived, flat- 
tened forms mysterious and strange- 
ly evocative; the blurred, spiky 
Plant Forms of James Grant; and 
Douglas McClellan’s Arena with its 
curious tension between soft, atmos- 
pheric blues and yellows and a furi- 
ously aroused bull. 


Leonard Edmondson 


The works of some artists possess 
precisely those qualities most likely 
to tally with the deliberations of an 
award jury. Such a one is Leonard 
Edmondson, who, prolific painter and 
print-maker that he is, manages to 
gather prizes, award purchases, fel- 
lowships and exhibition invitations 
as inevitably as day follows night. 
He sells well, too. This singular 
quality is again evident in his show 
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years. Sovetski, a carpenter by trade, 
is untrained and intense in approach 
with more than a trace of Nadel- 
man in his viewpoint. Outstanding 
are his sense of humor and feeling 
for wood. In The Apple Picker, form 
follows not function but wood grain. 
Sovetski is always in charge, direct- 
ing the elements into a unified and 
amusing commentary. Another artist 
with a feeling for texture who re- 
ceived notice (honorable mention) 
was Eldon Danhausen; her ivory 
mother and child kneeling on a stri- 
ated pink and brown stone is the 
most tactile object recently produced 
in Chicago. Since the ivory stands a 
good foot and a half high and seems 
to utilize an entire tusk, it is prob- 
ably one of the most expensive 
sculptures in proportion to its size 
in the Art Institute survey. More of 
Danhausen’s way with wood and 
stone can be seen at the Chicago 
Public Library Art Room. 


Unwanted notables 


paintings in the exhibition besides 
those singled out by the awards. Ro- 
land Ginzel’s two abstractions, the 
oil and lacquer March 12 and the 
watercolor May 7, are furious bouts 
with the orange and black that make 
you think the sun is shining in the 
middle of the night. Martyl’s First 
of Spring, with its blushes of color, 
shows this artist to be more and 
more successful in her attempts to 
synthesize the moods of nature. The 
| atmosphere of mystery which was so 
| apparent in Kantilal Rathod’s recent 
one man show at La Boutique Fan- 
tasque is delicately exuded in his 
Lonely Saints. In the field of mysti- 
cism, Raymond Byeinin’s Enveloping 
Blue continues his series cm fog- 
floating cities. In his first one man 
show in Chicago last month, at the 
Feipgarten Gallery, Breinin showed 
that he can translate his feeling*for 
| ethe mystic much more meaningfully 


| 
But there are many more deserving 





of recent oils, drawings, watercolors, 
etchings and collages at the Landau 
Gallery [to Dec. 5]. 

The gouache, Episodes of Identity, 
like most of his pictures, presents a 
typical Edmondson suggestion of a 
microscopic organic realm, greatly 
enlarged, with forms overlapping 
and interlocking on surface various- 
ly transparent and opaque. 


Thiebaud and Texas 


Wayne Thiebaud, instructor of art 
at Sacramento State College, ex- 
hibits oils, pastels, watercolors, draw- 
ings and lithographs at the Zivile 
Gallery. Thiebaud's is a facile and 
varied talent, and in this show you 
can see him at work in the manner 
of half-a-dozen or so contemporaries. 
Yet in one picture, The Feast, he 
establishes himself as more than 
technically accomplished. Indeed it 
evokes a kind of hushed awe at the 
ferocity of human appetites. 

Frank Perls is showing ten Texas 
painters from the Betty McLean 
Gallery of Dallas. This is the first in 
a series of exchange exhibitions with 
galleries around the country, a com- 
mendable project, but one, it is to 
be hoped, that will be more reward- 
ing than its initial effort. 


in sculpture, especially im such 
works as the terra-cotta St. John. 


Surrealism 


Another pertinent exhibition was 
Allen Frumkin's creative compila- 
tion called “The Poetry of Surreal- 
ism.” Frumkin defined Surrealism in 
the terms of Herbert Read, “a seeking 
for poetry and Romanticism,” and 
he expressly tried to make the lyric 
quality of the style explicit, but his 
inclusion of Matta, Wifredo Lam’s 
Shango-Shango and Miro’s Head of 
Man seemed to stretch some people’s 
definition of Surrealism pretty far 
(although all three were official 
members of the Surrealist group at 
one time or another). Well within 
the style, as far as walls can be put 
around a school of art, were René 
Magri-te's The Subterranean Fire 
(1934), Max Ernst’s The Sea and 
Full Moon and Victor Brauner’s 
Gingerbread Man, as well as two 
Joseph Cornells. 





Bunni Sovetski's Apple Picker, wood, a 
prize-winner at Chicago's Art Institute. 
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FAIRWEATHER GARNET? 
GALLERY 


Contemporary American and 
European Paintings, Drawings, 
and Prints 
By appointment: UNiversity 4-0767 
1019 HINMAN AVE., EVANSTON, I 








CONTEMPORARY 
PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 


sidney rafilson gallery 


56 e. walton pl. chicago 11, ill 


LAUTREC, RENOIR 
ROUAULT 
Rare Gravures 


Main Street Galler 


642 N. Michigan Ave., Chica, 





20th CENTURY 
PRINTS and DRAWINGS 
"MUNCH to MIRO" 


ALLAN FRUMKIN GALLERY 
152 East Superior, Chicago 
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ROSE FRIED GALLER 
é E. 65 © CI 7-7510 © 1:30-5:30 p. 
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Recent Paintings 


BETTY PARSON 


GALLERY . 15 E. 57 ST., N. 
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GALLERY 32 E PT. 





CLOAR and 
KNIPSCHILD 


FIRST ONE-MAN SHOW) 





Walter-—— 2 
ROGALSKI 


Korman Gallery 
835 Madison Ave. (betw. 69-70 Sts.) 
epen Thurs. eves., elesed Mondays 





MODERN 
FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 


GALERIE 
ART 
VIVANT 


PARIS 
72 Bivd. s: Hoc pisar y indien 


NEW YORK 
134 E. 57th St. 


tHe 4 $79: aa ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION OF THE 





Allied Artists of America 


Oil 
Watercolers 
Sculpture 
December 3-20 
Daily end Sundcs 1-6 p.m. 


| NATIONAL ACADEVY GALLERIES 
1083 Fifth Avenue 
New York, M. Y. 





Feb. 15, 1954. Degree candidates whe 
qualify receive B.F.A. or M.F.A. Dermi- 
tories for resident stwdents. 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 
pn Acedemy Rel, Blocrrfield Hills, Mich 


ANDARD-KOPPEL ENGRAVING CORP. 
225 WEST 39m STREET, NEW YORK 18, NY. 





painti13s 


IWANTED 


KLEE MIRC GORKY 


Write: Box 33 c'c Art News, 
654 Madison Awe, N. Y. C. 





A. Van Ostade 


Original 17th eentu-y Dutech painting 
by A. Van Ostade. Unaeual, fine Flemish 
indoer farm seene em weod. Its deep 
tenes are beautifully preserved within a 
heavy, gilded azmtiqne frame. Sime 27” x 
38”. Please write ewaes, John R. Pagem- 
stecher, 1209 Lerain« ave., Lansing 15, 
Michigan. 












Art for Christmas 


Galleries below tempt Christmas 
shoppers with special low-priced 
exhibitions. Most gifts can be ex- 


changed, but this should be con- 
firmed when you make the purchase. 
A.C.A. labels its pictures (all 10 by 
16 inches) $50 for the season. Sol- 
man, Refregier, Moses, Soyer, etc. 
are among contemporaries here. 
Associated American Artists has 
chosen small realist watercolors and 
oils by its artists—Bohrod, Blatas, 
Dehn, Cikovsky, Kleinholz and many 
more. These cost from $25 to $100. 
Babcock leaps from $75 to $3,750 
for American paintings. Low price 
is for contemporary Edward Rosen- 
feld. High, for a Winslow Homer. 
Barzansky presents its regular ros- 
ter of contemporary Expressionists 
and semi-realists; $50 buys a Lipson 
watercolor; top will be $500. 
Contemporaries has prints from 
$15 to $75. Younger artists like Ar- 
thur Flory, Beatrice Grover and 
Danny Pierce, at the lower margin 
and, top, Moore, Marini and De 
Staél. 

Crespi has a potpourri of mobiles, 
small sculptures, jewelry, painted 
ties. Prices are 50 cents to $125. 
Downtown hangs small paintings 
by its roster of famous moderns. 
Four new works by Stuart Davis 
are specially made for this show, at 
$300, as is Zorach’s bronze cat, $100. 
Fried announces a limited edition of 
Marcel Duchamp 1941 Disks. These 
cardboard records give three-dimen- 
sional effects on a phonograph, $6. 
Gelerie Moderne’s Harold Paris 
gift-prices his prints at $20; $75 will 
buy canvases by young Frenchmen 
Lagrange and Beaulieu, while $250 
will claim one by Christian Julia. 
Ganso’s $15 low price marks litho- 
graphs by John McClellan. Oils and 
sculptures from $50 to $500 are by 
E. Magafan, Gikow, Wilson, etc. 
Grand Central suggests children’s 
portraits, $100 up. Miniatures on 
ivory are here, with oils from $50 
and prints from $10 by realist 
Americans. 

Grand Central Moderns’ first show 
on Fifty-seventh Street is of new 
work by regulars Browne, Candell, 
Dodd, C. Hare, Hebald, M. Sterne, 
etc. Watercolors are around $200 by 
semi-realist to abstract artists. 
Jacobi’s Christmas prices start at 
$5 for a Si Lewen woodcut and rise 
to $200 for a batik wall hanging by 
the Japanese Tsuda. 

Knoedler’s prints of the fifteenth 
to twentieth century range from $5 
for a miniature by John Taylor Arms 
to a celestial $2,500 for Diirer. 
Kraushaar picks colored etchings 
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hands since the war is the Henry 
Howard. The Memling Mourning 
Virgin and St. John is the famous 
panel from the Marquis de Roche- 
fort’s collection. The pair of Frans 
Hals portraits—of the Van der 
Horns—was long in the J. P. Mor- 
gan Collection and, like another 
Hals masterpiece in Sao Paulo, the 
male portrait from the Henry Gold- 
man Collection, afterward for two or 
three years in the New York art mar- 
ket, their presence in the Sao Paulo 


and lithographs by its artists and 
labels them $15 to $100. Minna Cit- 
ron, Karl Schrag, Ann Ryan and E. 
Powis Jones are familiars here. 
Matrix specializes in avant-garde 
painters and print-makers. $100 is 
the high price here, but most of the 
works, by Patricia Blake, Sol Bloom, 
Robert Goodman, etc. are about $20. 
Museum of Modern Art’s big 
“Young American  Print-makers" 
show rounds up the best examples 
by U. S. artists under thirty-five. 
Among this vast array are works 
from $10 to $100. 

Betty Parsons’ Richard Pousette- 
Dart has made some decorative 
brasses, $25 to $100. Dorothy Sturm 
ceramic panels range from $35 to 
$100 and Sekula watercolors, from 
$10. 

Perls’ annual “For the Young Col- 
lector” show places a top price of 
$1,000 on important 19th- and 20th- 
century French paintings. Léger 
watercolors and drawings are $200. 
RoKo’s suggestions include Joseph 
Rowe wood sculptures, hand-loomed 
weavings by S. Laks and paintings 
by Ann Freilich and Robert Bek- 
gran. Prices are $5 to $50. 
Salpeter plans small oils and water- 
colors, $50 to $150, with drawings 
and prints as low as $5. The roster 
includes Kaplan, Crowley, Quanchi, 
Kallem. 

Bertha Schaefer’s array of Christ- 
mas prints, drawings and jewelry is 
extended by trays (from $13), brass 
candlesticks (from $9) and small 
sculptures (from $20). 

Serigraph hangs sixty-five works in 
this medium by its large roster of 
young Americans. These cost be- 
tween $5 and $30. 

Schatzki opens his cupboards of 
manuscript leaves (some from a 
16th-century Book of Hours, $5) and 
Daumier lithographs, from 75 cents. 
Tanager has vanguard paintings by 
Tworkov, Resnik, Biala, etc. in the 
neighborhood of $100. 

Town gathered a store of prints for 
the holiday rush. For $3 is a Maillol 
woodcut from Daphnis and Chloe or 
a Rouault wood engraving. Music 
and Campigli lithographs are $25 to 
$65 


Valentin’s Christmas prices for 
modern masters begin at $250 for 
a Reg Butler sculpture and skip to 
$1,200 for a Rodin bronze. 
Wittenborn’s treats are drawings 
by Punch cartoonist Emett for his 
new book Emett's Domain, $30-$100. 
Weyhe points to its Chinese wood- 
cuts from the Mustard Seed Garden 
($5-$15) and woodcuts from the 
1483 Koberger Bible ($10-$15). 


museum—along with that of several 
other masterpieces acquired in the 
U.S.—testifies to neglect on the part 
of American collectors and museums 
as well as to the wisdom and disci- 
plined generosity of Senator Chateau- 
briand, of his 
hundzeds of supporters of the Museu 
de Arte who are listed in the Paris 
catalogue. It would give North Amer- 
icans a great deal of joy as well as 
ar instructive example to see" this 
show after its European triumphs. , 


director and of the 
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JULIUS LOWY 


[INC.] 
High Grade Picture Frames 


Antiques & Reproductions 
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32 Fast 57th X. 
PLaza 3-2153 


New York 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 
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FAMED CENTRE FOR ART BOOKS 


Bookbuyers throughout the 
world turn to this bookshop 
as a knowledgeable source of 
information on all their book 
requirements. Over 3 million 
volumes in stock. 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2, ENGLAND 
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artists’ exhibition frames 
141 w. 54 st., new york 19 








ROBERT 


COOK 


SCULPTURE CENTER 


167 East 69 Street To Dec. 19 
Hours 2-5, 7-10 (Closed Sat. Eve. and Sen.) 
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Recent Work 


MAYNARD WALKER®@ 
117 East 57th St. 
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Only 


$6 00 
including 
Stand 
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Manikin 


















Here's a Manikin that you can 
put into any pose to help you in 
your art work. Made of pol- 
ished hardwood with unbreak- 
able flexible joints. 12" high. 








at your local dealer or order from 


D 
ART ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., Inc. 
BROWN J 2 W. 46th St. New York 36, N.Y. 


AMERICA’S LARGEST ART SUPPLY CENTER 









Photographic Masterpieces of 
Hi the Male Figure 


An invaluable aid to ART 
STUDENTS, ART TEACHERS, 
SCULPTORS, PAINTERS, etc. 


Catalog No. 9 priced at 
$1.00 or catalogs 3 to 9 
inclusive for $6. Complete 
set offer of SEVEN catalogs 
includes FREE one 8x10 and 
one 5x7 physique pose. 
Catalogs may also be pur- 
chased separately at $1 ea. 


AL URBAN — Dept. AN45 
406 East 73 St., N. Y. 21, N: Y. 
REgent 7-4295 


ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 

52" x 6 yd. Duck Canvas. ......... $9.95 

45" x 6 yd. Linen Canvas......... $15.00 
Write for Samples and Price List 
Mall cheek with erder (no C.0.D.) 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CC. 


62 THIRD AVE. (nr. 11th St.) NEW YORK 3 






SPECIAL CANVAS SALE 


Finest Unprimed Belgium Linen 
Now easily make the best canvas yourself 
Form a group NOW and SAVE 
Type 74D—medium texture 
Width—54" duck weave 
Regular $4.50 NOW $3.38 per yard 


Samples mailed upon request 


UTRECHT LINENS 


119 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Orders shipped Postpaid. Ins., Check or M. O. 









DO LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS — 
The easy way! -o= 
Just send us the photo — we will 
teproduce it — in perfect detail — 
: on canvas, mounted and ready to 
; SS paint, in any size. 
E ; Ask for circular D. 
CLARK & FREED 25W.723 St.N.Y. 














New sources, new materials 





Colored panels made especially for 
oil painting are intended to facili- 
tate working out the color schemes. 
"Tritone" panels come in three ter- 
tiary colors, red-brown, olive and 
lemon yellow, and so are related to 
both the three primary colors and 
are still distinct colors themselves. 
The panels will harmonize with any 
mixtures applied. Middle tone values 
are also retained in the panels, to 
let the artist work to low-key and 
high-key painting. They come in 
eight sizes and are also suitable for 
tempera, casein, charcoal, pastel, 
gouache and gesso. A modestly 
priced trial kit is available. For de- 
tails, write: The Spectrome Co. 
(D-5), c/o ARTNEws, 654 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


Brushes have just been introduced 
in a new line: red sable watercolor 
and spotting brushes, ranging in size 





CLES Ba Pet Ed 
from 00000 to 3. The “520” is es- 
pecially designed for minute and ex- 
acting detail work. For prices of 
these new brushes, write: Delta 


Brush Mfg. Corp. (D-4), c/o ART 
NEWS. 


Pencils of all kinds, paper wrapped 
for protection and easy sharpening, 
are offered in a new line. Included 
are various grades for marking chi- 
na, metal, cellophane, plastic and 
skin. Others are charcoal, lay-out 
and crayon sticks. And especially 
useful is a stick eraser which, like 
the pencils, is paper-wrapped to be 
opened with the attached string. 
Since the eraser can be sharpened 
to a fine point, it should be helpful 
for draftsmen, illustrators and others 
engaged in very fine work. This com- 
pany also issues a booklet, Have You 
a Marking Problem?, which sug- 
gests various uses for the different 
pencils. For details about these 
items, write: Blaisdell Pencil Co. 
(D-6), c/o ARTNEWs, 654 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


Paper-cutter blades are manufac- 
tured in England and said to be su- 
perior to many others now on the 
market. Made of fine steel, they are 
available in five sizes, from 18 to 
42 inches. These blades come at- 
tached to a steel table edge ready 
to be screwed onto work table, shelf, 
bench, etc. For prices of the units, 
write: Arthur Brown and Bro., Inc. 


(D-8), c/o ARTNEWs. 


Adhesive films are offered for va- 
rious purposes: one kind is a frisket 
for airbrush and stencil cutouts. An- 
other is a transparent cellulose-ace- 
tate film, waterproof, germproof, 
greaseproof and washable—evident- 
ally designed for hundred uses, 
from mending book pages toe pro- 
tecting blueprints and documents. 
The adhesive edge of each is pro- 
tected by a sheet of glassine paper 
with % free edge for easy removal. 
“~Permafilm,” the multi-purpose ma- 


terial, comes either dull or glossy 
finish. “Frisket-Film” has a mat 
finish, is described as being per- 
fectly flat when applied with no 
danger of curling or wrinkling. For 
more information about these prod- 
ucts, write: Bienfang Paper Co. 
(D-9), c/o ARTNEWs. 


Plastic tube jacket is a new prod- 
uct that may interest paint manufac- 
turers. The jacket fits over regular 
collapsible tubes, but its advantages 
over these are said to be many: in 
the first place, the second covering 
neither rolls nor crinkles nor bends 
—this promises no dried up bits of 
the product, no loss from tiny splits 
and rips in the metal tube, and no 
sudden squirts. A tiny spring-leaf in- 
side the jacket controls the flow of 
the product. Moreover, the flat 
plastic jacket carries its advertising 
copy clear, legible and flat until the 
last. The manufacturer of this item 
stresses that, considering the cheaper 
printing process—on flat plastic in- 
stead of metal tubing—and consider- 
ing the saving in cardboard packing 
boxes for distribution (the plastic 
wrapper serves for that too), the 
cost of these wrappers is minimal. 
For more information, write: The 
Approved Laboratories (D-7), c/o 
ARTNEws. 


Picture lights which are vertically 
adjustable should appeal to collec- 
tors and painters. A telescopic slide 
arm permits the lamp to be extend- 
ed from 4 to 7 inches to distribute 
light evenly without casting shad- 
ows. A chromium plated, mirror- 
lined reflector is also adjustable to 
the proper angle. The unit is finished 
in Roman gold. It comes fully 
equipped with wire—a 10 inch cord 
and plug set, mounting screws and 
G. E. inside-frosted lamps. Two sizes 
are available: a 7 inch with one bulb 
and a 15 inch with 2 bulbs. For the 
price of this item, write: A. I. Fried- 
man, Inc. (D-1), c/o ARTNEWSs. 


Picture frames, called “Lumi- 
frame,” are a new angle on the 
lighting problem. These consist of 
parallel frames making a kind of 
low shadow box. Between the inner 
and outer edges are set incandescent 
tubular lamps, to light the picture 
evenly and let fall a soft light on 
the surrounding wall. The Lumi- 
frame has a three-way switch, for 
bottom, top and combined light. The 
12-foot cord can be plugged into an 
ordinary wall outlet. Frames come 





in six sizes, for horizontal or ver- 
tical installations, and four styles 
are offered—all fairly traditional and 
simple enough to suit a variety of 
canvases. They are made to order. 
For more information, write: Light- 
olier, Inc. (D-3), c/o ARTNEWs, 654 
Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 











your copy. Send you: : 
name, address, and 10¢ | 
to cover cost of mailing 
E.H.& A.C.FRIEDRICHS C9 


140 Sullivan St., N. Y. 12, N. Y 


Note to Dealers and Schools: E 
Simply order on business sta- £ 
tionery. i 












STUDIO EASEL 


At last ...a stur- 
dy, well designed 
stucio easel at a 
remarkably low 
price. Easy to fold 
—light to carry— 
easy to set up! 
Mace of selected 
9-ply wood. Holds 
canvas up to 52”; 
easel folds to 50". 


F.O.B. New $1 2.75 


Orlecns 
















FOLDING 


F 








... beautifully photographed 


Young PAT BURNHAM 
magnificently posed in 12 
actual original photos, SE- 
RIES 22. Complete catalog 
included. 


Premium Super Air 
Finish (sepia) Mai’ 
4"x5" $2.00 $3.00 186 
5UV.S"x7" 4.00 6.00 — 39v 
8"x10" 10.00 14.00 60. 


EXTRA! Ten 35 mm. full- E ^ 
color transparencies, singles 
and duals, $5.00. Air 12e. & 


WESTERN PHOTOGRAPHY GUILD 
Box 2801 Denver 1, Colo. 


THAYER & CHANDLER /.) 


ieee ee ea) 2 2 2 T < 





porficuler 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
Number 52 


910 WEST VAN BUREN ST@SE.. CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


GARBER S 


B0th St. & 3rd Ave., N.Y- 


12” x 16” Sketch Box 
Special: $3.95 


Frames * Canvas * Oils 
Brushes * Books * etc. 


ek: for Lhe arf * 


(dtl A 


59 UNION SQUARE W. N. Y. NY 

























WOOD CARVING TOOLS 


From Germany — Finest Quality 


Send for Brochure 


ALEXANDER'S SCULPTURAL SUP. 


305 East 31 Sł. New York 16 





Dec. 14-Jan. 4 


Gallery of 
Creative Arts 
, to 9:30 p.m. 


Paintings 


k information 
n shows.” 


dec. 


oe 2 
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rupi Md., Mus. of Art. Feb. 16-Mar. 
Baltimore Watercolor Club Ann’l Exhib, 
Dude to all artists. Wtor., gouache. Jury. Cash 


prizes, Fee $2. Roland Bogia, 508 Brook 
Road, Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala, Mus. of Art. Jan. 3.30. 


Watercolor Soc. of Ala. Ann’! Exhib. Open 
to all artists. Wter., casein, gouache. Fee $1. 


Jury. Prizes. Entries due Dec. 18. Belle Comer, 


Museum of Art, Birmingham, Ala. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Art Mus. Apr. 1-30, Inter. 
nationsi Biennial of jon Color Lith- 
ography. Entry blanks due Jan. 1; work, Jan. 
8. Print Dept. Art Museum, Eden Park, Cin- 
cimali, Ohio. 

New York, N. Y., Kennedy Gall. Feb. 5-27. 
Sec. af Amer. Graphic Artists Ann'l Exhib. 
Intaglio, relief, planographic. Jury. Entry fee. 
Entries due Jan. 4-11. Soc. of American 
Graphie Artists, Inc., 1083 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 
National Acad. Gall.: Feb. 25.Mar. 14. Amer. 
Fier, Soc. Ann’! Exhib. Open to all artista. 
Wrer., pastel. Jury. Fee 35. Cash awards, 
medals. Entries due Feb. 11. Cyril A, Lewis. 
175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. National Acad. Call. 
Jan. 21.Feb. 7. Audubon Artists. Open to all 
artists. All mediums. Jury. Cash  swards, 
medals. Entries due Jan. 7, Elizabeth Er- 
langer, Sec., 1083 Fifth Ave., N. Y. National 
Arts Club. Feb. 28.Mar. 13. Knickerbocker 
Artists dan’! Exhib. Oil, wter. casein, graph- 
ies, meulp. Jury. Medale, prizes. Fee $5. Ep- 
tries due Feb. 24. May Heiloms, See., 1915 
Morris Ave., Bronx, N. Y. National Arts Club. 
Mar. 15-31. Catherine Lorillard Wolje Art 
Club. Öpen to women artists. Oil, wter.. seulp. 


Amer, Acad. in Rome, Fellowships for atu- 
dents, artists capable of deing independent 
work in architecture, ldscp. arehitecture, ptg., 
sculp., history of art, musical composition, 
classieni studies. Open to citizens of U. 
for one year beg. Oct, 1, 1954. Applicatiens, 
work due Jan. 1. Apply Exec. Sec. Amer. 
Acad. in Rome, 101 Park Ave., N, Y. 
Amer, Ass'n of Univ. Women. Twenty-five 
fellowships for advanced study or research. 
Applications, supporting materials due Dec. 
15. See., Committee on Fellowships. Amer. 
Assn of Univ. Women, 1634 Eye St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Competition for Playground Sculpture. 
Open comp. for new kind of playground 
equipment, Co-sponsored by Parents’ Maga- 
tine, Mus. of Modern Art, Creative Play- 
things, Inc. $2,000 in prizes, plus royalties. 
Winning designs to be shown at Mus. of Mod- 
etn Art, June. Entries due Jan. 15. Miss Dan- 
iel, Mus. of Modern Art, 11 W. 53 St, N, Y, 


The exhibition calendar 


Akron, Ohio, Art. Inst: 
land, Dec. 6-Jan. 3. 
Baltimore, Md., Mus. of Art: Tree or False, 
ta Dee. 31. 

Boston, Mass., Brown: Chi Kwan Chen, to 
Dec. 12. Dol & Richards: W'eodward, Dec. 
7-26. Inst. of Cont. Art: Des. for Christmas, 
to Dec. 24. Mus. of Fine Arts: Jap. pig. 
sculp., to Dec. 15. Shore Studio: Cont. Amer., 
to Dec. 31. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Art Gallery: Hiaminated Mat., 
to Dec. 31. 

Chicago, Hl., Art Inst.: Chicago & vicinity, 
to Dec. 13; Newman, photos, to. Dec, 31; Jap. 
prints, to Jan. 3. Arts Club: Brit. ples, to 
Dec. 31. Avant-Arta: Bennett, to Dec. 11; 


Magic of Arnhem 


Satz, Dec. 12-Jan. 1. Bordelon: Shiller, to 
Dec. 31. Boutique Fantasque: Lunak, to Dec. 
1i: Chriitmas exhib.. Dec. 12.24. Brown: 


Peiper, to Dec. 31. Cromer & Quint: Cont. 
Amer. to Dec. 31. Feingarten: Miniatures, 
to Dec, 81. Frumkin: Munch in Miro, to Dec. 
31. Hohenberg: Cont, Amer., to Dec. 31. 
Holmes: Cont. Amer., to Dec. 31. Ken Stu- 
dios: Cont. Amer, to Dec. 31. Main St: 
Toulouse-Lautrec, posters. to Dee. 31. 
Nelson: Cont. Amer, te Dec, 31. Oehlschla- 
ger: Matisse, Chagall, Rouault, lithos, to 
Dec. 31, Public Library: Denhausen, to Dec. 
350. Swiss Chalet: Ritter, to Dec. 30. Watson, 
Boaler: Seong Moy, to Dec. 18. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Art Mus.: Fr. Impression» 
ist prints, Dec. 9.31. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Mus. of Art: Orozco, to 
Dee. 13; Burehfeld, to Dec. 31; Indian pig. 
folk art, Dec. 17.Jan. 17. 

Coconut Grove, Fla., Mirell: Cont. Amer., 
to Dec. 13; Vaughn, Dec. 15-31. 

Columbus, Ohio, Gall. oF Fine Arts: Szyk, 
to Dec. 20; Accent on Tradition, to Dec. 26. 
Corning, N. ¥., Corning Mua.: Vallauris 
artists, potters, Dee, 13.Tan. 10. 

Davenport, lowa, Municipal Art Gall. : Conr. 
Jap. ptg.; Ruhl, to Jan. 4. 


Dayton, Ohio, Art Inst.: Flight: fantasy, 
faith, fact, to Dec. 3. 
Des Moines, Towa, Art Center: House, 


T aere to Dec. 10: Winter, Dec, 10. 
an. 10. 

Detroit, Mich., Inst. of Arts: D prínts, 
to Feb. 28; Mich. artists to Dec. 

E. Lansing, Mich., State CoH.: ur fam- 


db, to Dec. 20: Cont: prints, Dee. 22.Tan. 12. 


Where and when to exhibit 





Competitions, scholarships 








Jury. Fee $4. Prizes. Entries due Mar. 1-12. 
Dorothy Drew, 448 E. 58 St., N. Y. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Acad. of Fine Arte. Jan. 
24.Feb, 28. Ann'! Exhib. Amer. Ptg., Sculp. 
Open to U S. artists. Purchase funds, awards. 
Jary. Entries dae Dec. 21.30. Dir., Academy 
of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, Pa, Print Clib. 
Jan. 8.27. Ann'l Exhib. of Lithography. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee $1.25 non-members, Entry blanks 
due Dec. 21; works Dee. 23. Print Club, 1614 
Latimer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland, Me. Sweat Mem. Mus. Feb. 28. 
Mar. 28. Ann’! Exhib, Open to all U. S. artista. 
Qil, wter., puse Jury. Fee $4. Bernice 
Beck, 111 High Si, Portland, Me. 
San Antonio, 12 Witte Mem, Mus, Feb. 
7.98. Texas Wier. Soc. Ann’! Exhib. Open to 
present & former Texas res. Fee $2. Jury. 
Prizes. Entries due lan. 23. Mrs. E. P. Kin. 
sie, 317 Tuttle Rd., San Antonia, Tex. 
Sarasota, Fla., Art Ass'n. m os Na. 
tional Weer, Ann’l, Fan. 30-Feb. National 
Oil Ann'l. All medinma. Jury. ERN Éntries 
due Dec. 14.29. National, P. O. Box 1907, 
Sarasota, Fla. 
Springfield, Mass., Smith Mus. Mar. 7.28. 
Springfield Art League Ann'l Exhib. Oil, wter., 
casein, pastel, gouache, sculp., prints, dwgs. 
Jury. Prizes. Fee #4 Marion Noon, Secu 53 
George St., Springfield, Mass. 
Youngstown, Ohio, Butler Art Inst. fan 3. 
31, Ohio Ceramic Ann’l. Open to present & 
former res. of Ohio. Ceramics, pottery, ena- 
mels, $500 in prizes. Jury. Fee. Entries due 
Dee, 15. Butler Ar? Inet., 524 Wick Ave. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Fulbright Traveling Scholarships. Apply 
Institute of Internationa: Education, 1. E. 67th 
St, N. Y. 
Emily Lowe Award. Open to American art- 
ists, 23-35 years old in M. Y. with no means 
of self-promotion. Four purchase awards. 
Ward Eggleston, 966 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
Steel, Iron & Men. Comp. open to Amer. 
artists in ptg., seule. Jury. Purchase awards. 
Sponsored by Birmingham Mus. of Art. Works 
due Dec. 14-Jan. 6, entry blanks Jan. 4. Ap- 
ply Mus. of Art, Birmingham, Ala. 
Woolley Foundation. Four scholarships of 
$1,000 each being offered for study in Paris 
under auspices of Bd, of Governors of U. 8. 
House of Cité Universitaire, Paris. Open to 
unmarried anplicants under 35 years of age 
with high academic standing from Amer. rol. 
lege or univ., with working knowledge of 
French. Applications, sipporting documents 
to be filed hefore Feb. 1. Apply Inst. of In- 
ternational Éducation. 1 E. 67th St, N. Y. 


Houston, Texas, Mus. of Fine Arts: Cont. 


lial. prints, Dec. 13.Jam. 3; Sutherland, 
Moore, Dec. 16-Jan. 10. 
Lexington, Ky., Fine Arts Gall: Bachrach, 


to Dec. 31. 
Los Angeles, Calif., UCLA: Collectors exs 
hib. to Dev. 21. l 
Louisville, Ky., Speed Mus: 
Dec. 13. 

Manchester, N. Ha Currier Gal.: 
diogs.,, setcrs., Dec. 1i8-jJan. 10; Cont. 
prints, to Dec, 28; Sironi, to fan. 5. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Downer Coll: Lutz to 
- 31. Open Studio: Cont. Amer., to Dec. 


Gararni, to 


German 
Hal, 


Minneapolis, Minn., Inst. of Arts: Morisot 
& her circle, to Des, 13. Walker Art Center: 
Metzinger, to Jan. 10. 
Montreal, Can., Mus. of Fine Arts: 
Seulp. Soc. to Dec. 31. 

New London, Conn. Allyn Mus.: 
Glass, Dec. 15. Jan. 15. 

New Orleans, Las Delgado Mus: 
pieces of Fr. ptg., to Jan. 10. 
Omaha, Neb., losdyn Art Mus: Frasconi 
prints, Dec. 13-Jan. 10. 
Ottawa, Can., National Gall: Jackson, to 
Dec. 31. 

Pasadena, Calif., Art Inst.: 


Can. 
Corning 


Master- 


Lundeberg. to 


Dec. 20. 

Peoria, Hl, Bradiev Unie.: dnn'l Exhib., 
Dec. 6-Jan. "4, 

Philadelphia, Pas Acad. of Fine Arts: 


Crowell, Dec. 4.Jan. 3; Art Alliance: Spiller. 
Arnett, Simmons, Munaka, Criss, Mitchell. 
seulp., to Dec, 27, Blood: Semple, Brenner. 
to Dec. 15. Hendier: Cont, Amer., to Dec. 31. 
Little Gall. : Cont. Amer., to Dec. 31. Mus. of 
Art: Art of Louis XIV, Dee. 12.31. Print Club: 
Baxter, sculp.,, Des. 7.28. De Braus: Pan 
Moppes, Dec. 9-Jan. 9. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Cymegie Inst.: Impression. 
ism, to Jan. 4; Avin f. Dec. 4-Jan. 3. 
Portland, Me.. Swekt Mus: Sisson, WIETS.. 
to Dæ. 3j. 
Portland, Ore., Art Mus.: Prints, to Jan. 2. 
Kharouba: Cont. Amer., to Dec. 31. 
Richmond, Va., Mus, of Fine Arts: Stein. 
berg, to Dec. 31. 
$1 Louis, Mo. City Art Mus.: Mamers of 
dcuts, to Dec. 80. 
St. Paul, Minna World Art Gall: Brew tly 
tapestries, to Dee. 31. 
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CHRISTMAS € 


A selection of fine 

in tasteful period | 

specially priced | 
from $20 up 


ESTE GALLERY 
116 E. 57th ST., NEW yo 
open 10-6 















FREDERICK — 


T December | 143 
VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


21 Eon 57 $t, N. Y. stercus 


New Oils & Watercolors 































Opening Dec. 14 


THE CADBY - BIRCH GALLER 


21 E. 63 St. TE 8-7156- 


ASH triremes ene A tA V 


JOHN 





ihegreplt 


GANSO GALLERY 125 E. 57, 


DRAWINGS . 
SCULPTURE . 


WILLAR D a 


ROY M.- - 











DEC. 8 to 26 PAINTING 


BERTRAM 


GOODMAN 


ARTISANS GALLERY 
Betty m r. 
32 WEST 58th ST., N. Y. { Ope. Hotel Plaza). 





















RICHARD Dec. 5.19. ^ 


RECENT OILS 


| CHAPELLIER i^: 57 NY; 


48 E. 57, N.Y 
LOUIS 


FINKEL 


PAINTINGS = 
DEC. MAN. gz 




















Opening Dec. 14 


= STABLECALLER 





| TAL | COAT 


DEC. 14-JAN. 9 





S | GALLERIES 
32 E 58 ST. 





aps | CONTEMPORARY ARTS 
106 E. 57 St. 





December 1.31 















psa december 5 


, ‘ells. s pre 


/. SCHONEMAN GALLERIES | 
— 02 AIT 87 ST. N. Y. 

























Galleries | 


(s East 57th St. New York City 


Ari exhiba Dec. 13.Jan. 3. 


San Francisco, Calif., Graves: C ont. RR s 


to Dec. 31. Maxwell: Coni. Amer, to Dec. 


31. Mus. of Art: Soc. of Women Artists, 


to Dec. 31. De Young: De Erdeiy, te Jan. 3. 
| San Marine, Calif., Huntington Library: 
Blake, to Dec. 31. l 

Seattle, Wask., Art Mus.: Religious art, Dec. 
9.fan. 3, [s 

Utica, N. Y., Munson.Williams-Proctor Inst.: 


San Ántenio, Texas, Witte Mns.: Suae Fair 


Redon, Dec, 6-27. 


Washington, D. C., Aden Gall.: Masse: Ex- 
hib. te Dec. 81. Corcoran: Área exhi., to 


Jan. 3. National Gall.: Kress coll, te Dec. 31; 


Cont. Amer. Ind., to Doc. 6. Phillips: Utrillo, 


Dec. Jan. 10. | Washington Univ.: Fon Huhn, 
te Dec. 31. — 

W iliamstown, Massa Lawrence Art Mus.: 
Hirschfeld, to Dec. 22. 

Worcester, Mass., Art Mus.: Cont. iai. 
prints, to Dee. 28; Hassem, to dan. 3. 


M ; : 
New York City exhibitions are of paintings unless otherwise specified. 


d.C... à3 E. 57. Burluk, ta Dec. 19 
"NE & ent. Amer. Dec. 21-Jan. 3 
Alan, 32 b. 65 Clear, Knipschild, to Dec. 24 
Milliman, Dec. 28-Jan. 23 
dreh. League, 115 E. 4ó 
Caribbean architecture, to Dec. 
Art Directors, Dec. 15- 5 
Renski, te Dec. T 
a Reinhold, Dec. 26-Jan. 
Artists’ Gall., 851 Lexington Aitoon, Dec. 5- * 
Yon Dec. 26.]an. 14 
Artisans, 32 W. 58 ... Cardinal, te Dec. 5 
Goodman, Dec. 8-26 
Art Students League, 215 W. 57 
Christmas show, to Dec. 31 
Assoc, Amer, Artists, 711. Fifth 
Potpourri, to Dec. 5 
Segovia, Dec. 7-24 
Le Fin, Dec. 7.24 
Babcock, 38 E. 57. Selected ptgs., to Doc. 21 
Barbizon-Plaza, 101 W., 58 Ericson, to Dec. 25 
Barzansky, 664 Madison ... Bosc, to Dec. 7 
Christmas group, Dac, 9.31 
Borgenicht, 65 E. 57 
Reder, graphics, te Dec. 12 
Rubis, Dec. 14-Ian. 2 
Brooklyn Mus., Eastern Parkway 
Cont. Europ. prints, to dan. 4 
Cadby-Birch, 21 E. 63 C. Bouche, to Dec. 12 
Zao Wou-Ki, Dec. t4-Jan. 25 
Caravan, 132 E. 65 |. Child’s art, to Dec, 31 
Carlobach, 937 Third 
| Northwest Indian art, tò Doc. 31 
Carstairs, lt E S7... Girard, to Dec. 28 
Chapellier, 48 E. 57 Grossenbach, Dec, 5-19 
Americana, Dec. 21-31 
City Center Gall., 131 W. 55 
Cont. Amer., to Jan. 8 
Coeval, 100 W. 56... Kaupelis, to Dec. 12 
Collins, 290 E. 56 | Logsdon, te Dec. 19 
Contemporaries, 959 Madison Racz, te Dec. 5. 
^0 Christmas group, Dec. 7-31 
Cont. Arts, i06 E. 57 
Christmas group, to Dec. 31 
Bemareki, Dec. 21-Jan. f 
Cooper Union, Coopor Sq. Santos, to Jan. 9 
Copain, 891 First ..., Kaosanobu, te Dec. 12 
Betdleman, Dec. 15.]an. 15 
Creativo, 108 W. 56 Cont. Amer., ta Dec. 31 


Argent, 67 E. 59.. 


Crespi, 205 E. 8B 0.0... Spiegel, to Dec. 12 
l Gluett, Dec. 14-Jan. 4 
Davis, 231 E. 60 ........ Garleck, te Dec. 12 


Cont. Amer, Dec. 14-]an. 2 
Delius, 470 Park pin: Lautrec, te Dec. 15 
De Nagy, 266 E. Pilsen ta Dec. 5 
Rivers, Doc. $-Jan. 9 
Downtewn, 32 E. 51. Small ptgs., Dec. 9-31 
Durlacher, 11 E. 37 . Leonid, te Dec. 12 
Old master on Dec. 1$-Jan. 9 
Duveen, 18 E. 79. Fr, lath cen, to Dec. 31 
Egan, 63 E. 57 ..... Cont. Amer., (tes Bee. 31 
Eggleston, 969 Madison 
Lowe d) winners, Doc Dee. 26 
Enfield, 50 W. 53 ......Kassey, to Dec. 2 
Feigl, 601 Madison ...... Pytlacil, to Dec. S 
Cont. Er., Amer., Dec, 7.31 
Fine Arts, 41 E. 57 .... Fr. ptg. to Dec, 81 
Fried, 6 €. 65 
Duchamp, Picabia, Dec. T-fan. 9 
Friedman, 20 €, 48 | Petrocelli, to Dec. 3 
Galerie Moderne, 49 W. 
Omnibus. to Jan. 15 
7 Avenue A 
J. Ernst, Mesther. to Dee. 5 
Graphics, Dec, 8-31 
Ganso, 125 E. 5 . Shapiro, to Dec. 12 
MeClellan, Hrhos., Dec. 14.31 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderhilt 
Ofen, to Dee. $ 
Mason, Dec. 8-19 
Christmas shew, to Dee. 24 
Grand Central Moderns, 126 E. 57 


Gallery East, 


Edwards, ts Dec. 17 . 


Chrisemas exhib., Dec. 18.81 

Guggenkeim Mus., 1071. Fifth 
Younger Europ. pig., to Feb. 28 
Hacker, 24 W. 58 Isaacs, seulp., to Dec. BI 
Hansa, 70 E. 12 ... Stankiewicz, to Dec. 7 
Pasuis, Dec. 8.24 
Hartert, 22 E. 58... font, Fr., to Doc, 31 
Helier, 635 E. 87. .. Wylie, te Dee. $ 
Bunce, Dec. T. .26; Co ont. d mer. Dec. 31-281 
Hewitt, 12 E. 69 ... Blam, te Dec, 31 
Hago., 26 FE. 55 Yerdurn miniatures, ta Dc. 31 
Jackson, 22 E. 66. Drumleviteh, ta Dec. 5 
Ruggles, Dec. 8-26 


Jacobi, 46 W. 52 .... Prints. th. Dec, & 
x | Waugh, Dec. 8-26 
Janis, 15 E. 57 ... Fri moderns, to Dec. 31 


Jewish Mus. 52 & Filth ... Rand, to Mee. 81 
Kaufmann, 92 & Les. Cont. Amer., to Dec. 81 
Kennedy, 785 Fifth 

Hunt, Eeginton, wters.. to Dec. 24 
Currier & loss. to Dee. 24 

 Knoedier, 14 E. 87 . Caffe, Dec. 
Prints of six centuries, Dec. 2-04 
Foot. 600 Madison Hofmann, to Thee, 12 
Cont. Amer... Tree. 14-31 


Korman, 835 Madison Rogaiski, to Dee. 12 
P inp d group, Dec. 14.31 
De Rooke, to Dec, 12 

Cont, Ame. Dec. 14.31 


Kottier, 33 W, 


Araushaar, 32 E. 57.. ... diacon, to Dec. 19 
Cont. Amer, Dec. 20-Jan. 4 
Layton, 197 Bleecker 


l Christmas vahib., io Dev. 26 
Levitt, 35 E. 49 |... Goni damci, to Dec. 31 
Little Studio, 680 Madison 
Cont. Amer., te Dec. 31 
: Mire, to. Dec. 12 
Cant. Fr., Dec, 14.31 
Matrix, 26 St. Mark's Pl. 
Cunt, mer. to Dec. M 
Metrop. Mus., 82 & Pith 
Art in anatem. 2 Print ecquis, to Dec, 30 
Midtown, 17 E, Sepeshy, to Dec. 12 
Palmar, Dec. 15-Jan. $9 
Milch, 35 E. 87 ........Pleissner, to Dec. 5 
Laufman, Dec, 7-90 
Morgan Lib. 29 E. 36... Hal. mss., to Jan. ? 
Mus. of Mod, Art, 11 W, 53 Léger, to Jan. 3 
New talent, te Jan. 17 
Cont, Amer. prints, to lan. 24 
Nat. Acad. of Des., 1083 Fifth 
Allied Arvists, Dec. 23.20 
Nat. Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Pk. 
Ann’l book exhib. Dee. 2:20 
New, 60! Madison E. Baizerman, to Dec. 19 
Picasse graphics, to Dec, 19 
8, Baiserman, Dec. 21-Jan.. 16 
Newman, 150 Lex. Amer. prints, te Dec, 31 


Matisse, 41 E. 57 


New Seh., 66 W, 12 Sarisen photos, Dee. 7-21 - 
Newton, U E.57. 


Bainbridge, to Dec. 12 
Old masters, Dee. 34-31 
Niveau, 962 Le Cent. Fr. te De BT 
Parsons, 15 E. 57 .... Reinhardt, te- 





Üsserie,- ‘Des. T31 : 


Passedoit, 121 E. 57... Norfeldt, to Dec. 12 


H. Smith, Dec. 15-Jan. 2 : 
Pen & Brush, 16 E. 10 





Peretz-Jehannes, 127 McDougall St. 
abachnick, to Dec. 5 
Marini, lithos, Dec. 7.31 
Peridot, 20 Madison .. |. . Heck, to Dec, 12 
Tai C oat, Dec. 14-jan. 9 
Perlis, 32 E. 58 .. 
Holiday exhib., Dec. T- Ian. 2 
Perper, 248 E. 52 Cont. Amer. » te Dee. 31 
Rehn, 683 Fifth ...... Kantor, te Dec. 5 


Cont. Amer., Dec. 7-31 . 


Reko, 51 Greenwich Ave. 


Norman, Resenguit, to Det.. 9 


Finkelstein, Dec. 14.Jan. 6 
Rosenberg, 20 E, 79 
Rosenberg collec., to Dec. 19 
Rosenthal, 840 B'way Cont. Amer., Dec, 14.26 
Gedney, Dec. 28-Jan. 36 
Suidenberg, 10 E. 77 
Picasso, Lautrec graphics, to Dec. 81 
St, Etienne, 46 W. 57... Sehari, to Dec. 31 
Salpeter, 42 E. 57 | Kapler, to Dec. 5 
Coni. Amer, Dec. 7.81 
Seulamansre, 20 W. 55 
Cont, [diera to Dec. 31 
B. Schaefer, 32 E. 57 Toledano, to Dec, 5 
Marguerite, seulp.; Farr. Dec. 7.Jan. 2 
Sehoneman, 63 E, 57 Gérard, to Tree. 5 
Fr, masters, Dec, 7.31 
Senlpture Center, 167 E. 60 Cook, to Doc, 10 
Group, Dec. 19.31 
Segy, 708 Lex.. Ai E sculp., to Dec, 26 
i. Seligmann, ! 5 E. 
174 cent. Fr. to Dec. 12 
tid masters, Doc. 14-81 
Serigraph, 38 W. 57 . Serigraphs, to Jan. 9 


Stable, 927 Seventh |... Burri, to Dec. 22 
Reynal, morales. Dee. 14-Jan, 2. 
Ortman, to Dec. 10. 


Tanager, 96 E. 10 | 

Cont. Amer., Tec, 12.81 
Town, 26 W.E |. Conr. Amer., to Dec. BY 
Tribune Subway Gall, 100 W. 42 


Cont, Fr. posters, ta Dee. 31 - 


Valentin, 32 E. 57. Picasso, to Dec. 17 
Dwgs., seulp., Dee. 21.Jan. 17 
Van Diemen-Lilienfeld, ?! E. 57 
E., Kaufman, to Dec. 3 
oe Dec. 14.30 
Filage Art Center, 44 W. 4 
Cont, Amer. a4 to Dec. $1 
Viviane, 42 E, 57 
B. co E A to Dee. 81 
M. Walker, 117 E. 57 Callahan, to Dec. 5 
Cane. Amer., Dec. 7.21 
W'ellons, 70 E. 56 |. Rowe, to Dee. 12 
Sigalof, Dec. 14-Jan. $ 
Weyhe, 794 Lex. Prints, te Doc, 19 
Faggi, ras Dec, 28-Jan. 28 
Whitney Mus. 10 W. 
Cont Amer. to Dec. 6 
Perm. collec. Dec. B-Jan. 11 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64 
Seurat & his friends, to Dec. 36 
Willard, 28 W. 56 . Graves, to Dec. 12 


D. Smith, dwgs., Dec. 15-96 | 
, mett, tà Dec, 26 


Wittenbern, 38 E. 57.. 
* 
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Black & white; ‘Thee. 1.28 


Soutine, to Dec. 12. 
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ISPECIAL CHRISTMAS EXHIBITIONII 


December 8-31 
PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 
from $100 to $500 


Davis Lachaise Sheeler | 
Demuth Maria Spencer 
Deve a Tamayo 
Feininger 9 koene Tobey 
Karfiol Pascin Weber il 
Kuniyoshi Shahn 


Zorach $ 
School of Harnett : 
American Folk Art 

THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY 

Edith Gregor Holpert, Directer 

32 EAST 51st STREET, NEW YORK 
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SCULPTURE . 











The world of Dong Kingman... 


The skyscrapers, the tenements . . . the bridges 
and the rivers . . . Dong Kingman is their most 
eloquent incerpreter . . . thru his brush even forsaken 
corners of tne city become vital and meaningful . . . there 
is an importance to each nook, a significance 
in each craany . . . and this he expresses in 
his brillian: paintings. 
Dong Kingman has this to say about his Delta brushes: 
“When 1 paint outdoors, I take only three round 
red sable brushes with me and these must perform 
every job from the original sketching to the 
washes and details. I find Delta’s ‘Jewel’ 
excellent because of their strong, fine points and 
full taperec bodies. They have lots of resilience 
and retain "heir shapes no matter how I use 
them. This is important to me since I 
paint with the whole brush using 
the point and the sides depending, 
on the particular effect 
I want to achieve. I use 
Delta's ‘Jewel’ exclusively 
because I can depend 
on their performance 
every time." 


Delta's "Jewel'"—Genuine selected red sable water 
color brushes are available at your favorite dealer. 


Size: 000 00 0 P 2 3 4 5 6 


Priceea: .80 .80 .90 1.00 1.20 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.25 5.00 5.50 7.75 10.00 
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To A "IB 


Write today for your FREE copy of "Hints & Facts" on oil and water 
color brushes and technique by Dong Kingman and Fredkic Taubes. ° 


brush mfg. corp., 119 bleecker st, mew york 12, n. y. 


es 





136 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 


Family Portraits 
Official Portraits 
Miniature Portraits 
Portraits from 


Photographs 


PORTRAITS, INC. 


PORTRAIT, CENTER OF AMERICA 


WAYMAN ADAMS .. LOUISE ALTSON .. GORDON AYMAR .. CHARLES BASKER- 
VILLE .. ARIANE BEIGNEUX .. FRANK BENSING .. LESTER BENTLEY . . LOUIS 
BETTS .. HELEN BLAIR .. ROBERT BRACKMAN .. W. SMITHSON BROADHEAD 
e. GERALD L. BROCKHURST . . LEWIS BROWN .. MARTHA MOORE BURNET 
« +» ORLANDO CAMPBELL . . JOHN CARROLL . . AMAYLIA CASTALDO . . DORO- 
THEA CHACE .. LESTER CHACE.. JAMES CHAPIN .. EDWARD L. CHASE . . 
PAUL CLEMENS .. THOMAS C. COLE .. BARBARA COMFORT... WILFORD 
CONROW .. PETER COOK .. LUIGI CORBELLINI .. GARDNER COX. . RAN- 
DALL DAVEY .. GLEB DERUJINSKI .. SIDNEY E. DICKINSON . . WILLIAM F. 
DRAPER .. GUY PENE DU BOIS.. RUTH DURLACHER.. JERRY FARNS- 
WORTH .. DEAN FAUSETT .. FURMAN FINCK .. KENNETH FORBES . . ALFRED 
FREUDEMANN . . GEORGE W. GAGE . . G. H. IVES GAMMELL . . DOUGLAS 
GORSLINE .. ELMER GREENE, JR... H. HARARI .. CHANNING HARE .. ALEXAN.- 
DRINA HARRIS . . MALTHE HASSELRIIS . . ERIK HAUPT . . MARGARET FOOTE 
HAWLEY .. CORNELIA HILDERBRANDT .. IRWIN HOFFMAN .. JAN HOOWIJ . . 
CHARLES HOPKINSON .. PETER HURD . . TED JACOBS . . ANNE MARIE JAUSS 
. . AMY JONES .. DEANE KELLER .. FELIX KELLY .. TRAFFORD KLOTS . . JOHN 
KOCH .. DAYRELL KORTHEUER .. LEON KROLL .. BORIS KUBLANOV . . ADRIAN 
LAMB . . LUIGI. LUCIONI . . GRETA MATSON.. . BETSY FLAGG MELCHER .. 
SOSS MELIK . . HESTER MILLER . . SAMUEL MIRSKY .. ALBERT MURRAY .. 
RAYMON P. R. NEILSON .. GERTRUDE O'BRADY .. IVAN OLINSKY .. S. ED- 
MUND OPPENHEIM . . ROY PERHAM . . ROBERT PHILIPP . . OGDEN PLEISSNER 
.. MILDRED . REILLY .. RUTH RENWICK .. CORNELIA RIVERS. . DIMITRI 
ROMANOVSKY . . EDITH ROSENOW .. MARGERY RYERSON .. ANTONIO 
SALEMME .. LEOPOLD SEYFFERT .. RICHARD SEYFFERT .. AARON SHICK- 
LER... MARCIA SILVETTE .. MARION SIMONSON .. ROBERT S. SLOAN .. 
LAWRENCE BEALL SMITH .. EUGENE SPEICHER .. JEAN SPENCER . . OSCAR 
STOESSEL .. DAVID SWASEY .. HILDA TAYLOR .. PAUL  TREBILCOCK.. 
FREDERICK E. WALLACE .. EDMUND WARD .. VICTOR WHITE .. JERE WICKWIRE 
. » FREDERICK W. WRIGHT .. ANDREW WYETH .. HENRIETTE WYETH. 


22 N. Y. e TOIS SHAW e HELEN APPIFTON READ 
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Admission 60 cents, incl. tax 


Paintings by 


E Through January 16 
Daily 10-5:30 — 
Closed Sundays 
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KNOEDLER 


ESTABLISHED 1846 








R. P. Philippini, Superieur General de l'Ordre des Carmes 23" x 29" 
By Philippe de Champaigne (1602-1674) 


LOAN EXHIBITION 


A COLLECTOR'S TASTE 


Paintings from the Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Stephen C. Clark 


January 11-30 





RECENT PAINTINGS BY ROLOFF BENY 


January 4-16 


14 EAST 57th STREET + + | NEW! YORK 


PARIS LONPON 
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CHINESE PORCELAINS . + RUGS 
DRAWINGS . AND PRINTS AND GIMER. ART PROPERTY 


From the 
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- Collection 


With à Few Pere E 
All from Private Owners 


By Order of the Bsécutots; s Mis E Elizabeth. Snapp Ae: 
Frederick T. Bonham. and. Frederick. T. Bonham 


uns 





a Soutine, Utrillo, Forain, Van Dongen, Vuillard  marquetry comm odes and other pieces. Pune nes : 
peo E by Nattier, ‘Hogarth, ‘Tourniéres, Albani and . E 
—— Hassam, Grant Wood, George Schreiber. l] TIRES t Elder. Louis KV n Louis XVI. z 
Aubusson tapestries. Oriental rugs. A bronze u 


group by Manship. A gilded silver. service, etc. 
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_ ‘Grandma’ Moses, Raphael Soyer, Aaron Bohrod 
Pu John. Steuart Curry, Thomas Hart Benton and 
other artists 


| 
| 
| 
~ Induding works by Renoir, Boudin, Vlaminck | be | Fine French furniture including two salon suites. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 | 
2 i 


Illustrated Catalogue. $1. 00. 


On | View from Wednesday On View from Sad ay 
December 30 eL. anuary 14 | 
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This month 


Sir Kenneth Clark, former director of the National 
Gallery, London, is a distinguished scholar and author 
who now works as chairman of the British Arts 
Council . . . American social and art history have 
been emriched b= many articles from the pen of 
Albert TenEyck Cardner, author of Yankee Stone- 
cutters . Ne introduction is needed for the 
director of the Metropolitan Museum, Francis Henry 
Taylor . . . Known as one of the most perceptive ana- 
lysts of modern pzinting, Prof. Meyer Schapiro of 
Columbia has alse devoted much of his scholarly life 
to studies in Byzantine art... A graduate of Harvard's 
Yenching Institue James Marshall Plumer spent 
several years in China in Government service. He is 
professor at the Lmsversity of Michigan... Now teach- 
ing art history at -Fe Parsons School, Leo Steinberg is 
a young scholar ard critic whose provocative articles 
are appearing w:ta increasing frequency . . . Piero 
Dorazio, Italian artist-architect, is a recent arrival in 
this country. He was sent by his government to attend 
the 1953 Internatic nal Seminar at Harvard. .. Harold 
Rosenberg, New York poet and critic, has long 
been closely asscciated with advance-guard painters. 


Next month 


Europe’s big wincer exhibition, of F lemish painting at 
Burlington House. London, reviewed by Sir Philip 
Hendy... Modern and old master fakes and fakers 
studied in two important shows, and several surpris- 
ing conclusions a-e drawn (with the first colorplate 
to appear in America of a painting by the notorious 
Vermeer forger. Han van Meegeren) . . . Large, 
detail colorplate of Oberlin College's brilliant Monet. 
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Masterpieces visit the Metropolitan 
The varied Lehman treasures 
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The balloon ascension 

Treasury [rom Byzantium 

China's great frescoes 

Undying antiquity 

The future that ended in 1915 
Rivers paints a picture 

Parable for American painters 
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A Young Princess 

Madonna and Child 

Portrait of Berdie, 1 
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Donna Canonici da Ferrara, 1477, 
of the Gozzadini portrait-pair by 
Francesco Cossa, which is a high 
point of the Lghman Collection now 
at the "Metrdbolitan. The inscrip- 
tions read: SIT NOSTRA FORMA 
SUPERSTES (If order that our image 
may surviv.) Superbly preserved, 
they have never before been repro- 


duced ih color [see article on p. 38]. 
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Exhibition 


Through January 





18 | EAST. 79 STREET 


NEW YORK 2I, N.Y. 
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made was when he said 


in. Cher’ copies, : 
record. z : 

| du McB 
New York,” 


Sar: 


souri, a state also famous for the 


Louis. Post-Dispatch! ‘The rest of the 
article was most enjoyable, - | 

| Dorothy S. Longaker 
Canines: Ohio na 


Sir: 







McBride in the Decembe l 
was beautiful. "Phe ‘onl 








ed to build it in 1939, wher 








having - this. collection now. since I 
had it in France. From the start. of 
my enne no- paintings were for 


Paul Recah 
New York, N. Y. 


Sir: 


shown in your recent article [A.x., 


Nov. '53], would you, as a- rational | 
adult, .consider them as serious 


works? May I suggest that a very 


large segment of the art world-— 
whose members should retain their 
senses of humor and. their critical | 


faculties—have. been the wide-eyed 

victims of what is. known in less 

effete circles as sales. promotion. 
Granted the power of these crea- 


. tions. Certain of. them. have the 


horrid fascination of an infected sore 
or à crippling deformity. Or, per- 


haps, to more accurately. classify. 


them, of some Hollywood. special-ef- 


fects man’s interpretation of a T hing 


from Another Planet. 
Granted also Picasso’ s or any- 


body's right to thus amuse himself. 


The absurdity is the importance 
giv en to it—the breathless little 
cries of-awe with which people like 
your critic genuflect before it. 
Must we stand in reverent, un- 


P questioning acceptance | of this as 
Trath and ass negation of m 





I am sure a 1 few other. readies’ have o E 
written to tell you. that the Nelson ` 
Art Gallery [A.n., Dee. 1531 sprang... s st 
full-grown not from - the. plains of . pi the 
Kansas, but. from the plains of Mis- poised As o aed mediam ha: 
mule, Harry S. Truman and the St. quite this will: help oleae 


The article on my. colléotion. by Mr. 2 
F ^C LAN, Nov. 753]. needs correction. 1 
» is not Dr. Grace Morley th t z 
b worked. ith i in — i i 
actually 
I ended it in that year. T started the E 
- collection in 1913, and since the end 
of 1939 I have not added on picture A 
to it. I would be very grateful if you | 
would correct this statement, as - 
otherwise my clients might think à 
that since T have been in this country 
I have kept the best pictures for my- 
self. But no one could object to my - 


" Piso. labor. I would dris put 


]H an "Tm ist nenei uk 


with the examples of Picasso’s work. Aad aa for dic eazoutre 


let B.B.D.and O. have his e 


the work of the late Niles Spence 


sold before 1930 is unknown. W 


ing or knowing the wherea 








y à. competen 
man he is havin 
cenous. one. 1t hed 







* Fred Mane | 
A St Augustine, Fla 
ica sb dons have at least one joke 


o it is.on Mr. Murphy; and. on al 
the others who persist in claiming 
| that. the past fiftv-odd years of crea 
Y^ ive art history never existed.—Ed.: 


E one n E 








puzzled enough exhibition-organizers 
hing: 





Elaine’ de Kooni ing 
New York, Na We 


. Siri 5 i l 
- Some. corrector "s. doings 8 “on my ar 
‘ticle, Who discovered — America 





oral in M Ne über. ER TuEN: 





By all means let's invite. Picass 
let's hear him testify before J: 
that "I. do not seek, Y find.” 
could give ] McCarthy hints on ho 
to make headlines. And to placat 
McCarran; he might influence a ie 


Basque sheep-herders to` “emigrat 



















to that Senator's state for à 


could give the President some: 
ers on his palette, design à 
seal for the Vice-President ( 
almost see the Spaniel of Peac 


opinion. on impreving those. i 
sion charts. Congratulations; 
the best idea since the Lo 


Dudley Sand D 
New Haven, € nr 


ganizing - a circulating exhibition í 


The ownership of many painting 











eager to trace these, and woul ar 
preciate. hearing from anyon W 


Spencer’ s early pictures, €o mun: 
cations should be addressed. tom 
at the Museum of Modern. Art, 1 
West t Fifty-third St, New York 
Dorothy. Mil 
New. York 










3en Shahn 


S-uart Davis 


Doris Lee 


Dcrg Kingman 


Arnold Blanch 


Adoif Dehn 


Fletcher Martin 


Will Barnet 


Ernest Fiene 


5"d Solomon 





AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF MAJOR INTEREST 
TO THE 


ART WORLD: 


TEN OF 

TODAY’S GREATEST 
FINE ARTS 
PAINTERS 


WILL CONDUCT THE 


FAMOUS ARTISTS {inno COURSE 


Never before and nowhere else could you find a more distinguished 
group of painters to guide your personal development as an artist. For 
each of these ten is a giant in his own field of Fine Art. Their paintings 
hang in museums throughout America—their work is prized in the most 


important private collections. 


To enjoy the inspiring leadership of any one of these ten would be 
worth a pilgrimage. Yet, today, in the privacy of your own home, you 
can benefit from the guidance of this distinguished group, through the 
new FAMOUS ARTISTS Painting COURSE. We invite you to write for 


complete information. 


Famous Artists Schools 


STUDIO P27A4, WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 





Established 1878 


NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


INC. 





THE ASPARAGUS VENDOR 
BY 
PIETER DE HOOCH 
(1629-1683) 


A fully signed and recorded work by the master 
Size 30 x 41 inches 


FINE 
PAINTINGS 


fa 


15 EAST 7th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 








Art news of America 





Smith lends to Bosten 


To the Boston Institute of Contem- 
porary Art this month go forty-four 
major works from the collection of 
the Smith College Museum of Art. 
The selection was made by the Mu- 
seum’s Director, Henry-Russell Hitch- 
cock, and James S. Plaut, of the 
Institute, and introduces four con- 
temporary sculptures acquired this 
summer. These works, by Henry 


People in the art news 


Mahonri Sharp Young, Jr. goes 
to the Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts as its new Director, replacing 
Lee Malone who has moved to the 
Museum of Fine Arts of Houston, 
Texas. Mr. Young was previously 
head of the Art Department at Sarah 
Lawrence and Acting Director at the 
Munson-Williams Proctor Institute. 
Robert B. Becker and Ramon 
Isern Sole, sculptors from the U. S. 
and Spain, were first prize winners 
of the Sabena sculpture competition. 
332 sculptors from twenty countries 


Reunion in Chicago 


Two wings of a Hans Memling 
diptych, broken apart probably for 
centuries and discovered separately 
in Spain, have just been reassembled 
at the Art Institute of Chicago. The 
complete unit now becomes the third 
known diptych by this fifteenth- 
century master; others are in Bruges 
and Danzig. The left wing, depicting 
a Madonna and Child before an 
open window, came to the Institute 
in the early 'twenties from the Chi- 
cago collector Martin Ryerson. Its 
pair, just presented to the museum 
by Arthur Sachs, shows the donor in 


Fuseli and expatriates 


Drawings by the eighteenth-century 
English Romantic, Fuseli, are loaned 
by the Kunsthaus, Zurich, for a tour 
of the U. S. under the auspices of 
the Smithsonian Institution. The 
show opens at the Pierpont Morgan 
Library in New York [Jan. 12- 
Feb. 7] where it will be supplement- 
ed by a group of drawings by Blake, 
from the Library’s own collection. 
Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis and 
Baltimore will see the show during the 
winter and spring. Another January 


Obituaries 


Frank J. Mather, Jr.. professor 
emeritus of art and archaeology at 
Princeton and director emeritus of 
the Princeton Museum of Historic 
Arts, died in November at the age 
of eighty-five. During his long career 
as scholar, critic and teacher, Mr. 
Mather edited The Burlington Maga- 
zine and wrote numerous books. 

Francis Picabia, co-founder with 
Duchamp, De Zayas and Man Ray, 
oi the New York branch of the Dada 
movement, died in Paris in Novem- 
ber. He was seventy-four years old. 


Moore, Barbara Hepworth, Reg But 
ler and Marino Marini, expand the 
already important collection of twen 
tieth-century sculpture in Nort- 
ampton, which includes Lehmbruck. 
Epstein, Despiau and an unpub- 
lished Lipchitz bronze, Barbara. 
Among the paintings to be shown 
in Boston is a Gauguin landscape 
Parisian Environs, acquired recently 


submitted to this competition hon 
oring the Belgian airline's thirtietl 
anniversary. 

Patrick Joseph Kelleher, forme 
Curator at the Albright Art Gallery 
has accepted a position as Curato) 
of Western Art at the William Koc 
hill Nelson Gallery of Art in Kans& 
City, Mo. 

Dwight Kirsch, Director of the De: 
Moines Art Center, has been namec 
director and one-man jury of the 
Virginia Museum’s forthcoming bi 
ennial show of American painting. 


a devotional pose before a window 
which extends the landscape pano 
rama. The reverse of the Madonn: 
panel carries a painting of St. An 
thony, but since the usual coat o! 
arms is missing, an identification o' 
the donors family name is impos 
sible. Both frames are original anc 
suggestive of the travels each ha: 
had: the left is regilded and abl; 
repaired; the right, in its origina 
state, worn, retains on its lower edg: 
a trompe-l’oeil extension of t" 
donor’s arm and the corner of l 


bible. 


exhibition takes place at the Chicag 
Art Institute [to Feb. 22] wher 
have been assembled 120 painting 
and prints by three famous expatr: 
ates of the last century: Sargent 
Whistler and Mary Cassatt. Thes 
works in various mediums are bos 
rowed from private and museur 
collections in the U. S. and abroad 
and several are here shown to th 
public for the first time. The Metre 
politan Museum will receive thi 
exhibition next, m the early spring 


Savely Sorine, portrait paintey 
died at seventy-four in Novembe: 
Among his important commission 
were Queen Elizabeth II, Pavlov: 
Eleanora Duse and members of th 
Du Pont family. 

Rudolf Bauer, Non-Objective pain 
er who, with Kandinsky made th 
nucleus of the former Museum c 
Non-Objective Painting (now th 
Guggenheim), died in November. 

Robert Ward Johnson, artist an 
teacher at the Art Students League 
died in December, aged seventy-twe 
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Each month, hundreds 





truly remarkable membership gift. 





Toulouse Lautre 








YOUR OTHER PRIVILEGES AS A MEMBER..- 

Also, as a Guild member, you get a free subscription to the interesting monthly Guild 
brochure, Ar in Books, which describes the next Guild selection. For each four selections 
you accept, we send you an additional, valuable Bonus Book free. 

You don't buy any book unless you really want it. For each book you decide to accept, you 
pay anly = member’s special low price plus a smal] fixed mailing charge, after you 
receive the book. Savings On selections run as high as 40%, sometimes higher. You enroll for 
no fixed tem, and may cancel your membership at any time after you accept as few as four 


Guild selections 


EL GRECO by STUART PRESTON 


101/5" x 138/" — 46 reproductions, 12 in full color 


No more fantastic long-range “success story” exists than that of El Greco. His eerie, power- 
ful style ef expression has recently elevated him to the stature of one of the truly great 
figures of te Renaissance. Preston's text uses almost every known fact about El Greco to 
brush awzy the cobwebs of obscurity and illuminate a dramatic career. 


TOULOUSE LAUTREC by HANS TIETZE 


101/" x 1334" 49 reproductions, 12 in full color 


The sad ard tragic figure of Toulouse Lautrec occupies a unique and honored position in 
French ast. In a period of revolutionary developments in painting, he stood apart, following 
no schoo! er "ism." Combining uncanny observation with bold techniques he translated the 
dives, daneehalls and brothels of Montmartre into images of lasting significance. 


VAN GOGH by FREDERICKS. WIGHT 


101" x Pa” 46 reproductions, 12 in full color 


Making masterly use of the letters in which van Gogh poured 
brother, Theo, Wight gives us a fresh and arresting insight into the life of this great artist. 


/— TO NEW MEMBERS - 


of art lovers, art students and others who 
appreciate fine books join the Art Book Guild. Because we want to 
bring the »enefits of the Guild to hundreds more, we now offer a 


Wen you join, we send you tbe beautiful El Greco, 
c and van Gogh FREE 
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out his heart to his beloved 


He so acaırately describes the artist's state of mind at the time when he executed his most 


famous ocintings that we understand bow he came to create 


express. 
Retail price of three books, $14.25 


Art Book Guild of America, Inc., Dept. 2059, 11 E. 36th St., New York 


Start Your Membership With 
TEE HARPER HISTORY OF PAINTING 


By DAVID M. ROBB 


1006 pages, 71/4” x 101/2”, with 522 illustrations 
@ and 16 full color plates. 

yA fine art gallery at your fingertips! 
| This elegant volume provides a defini- 
‘tive, up-to-date history of painting in 
| the western world from prehistoric 
| times to the present. Selected from 
Europe's and America's great collec- 
| tions, its 522 illustrations include the 
| greatest art masterpieces—from a 
! 14,000-year-old cave painting to a 
Picasso mural. 


Retail Price $12.50 







Member's Prfée $8.50 


FREE to new members 
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THE ART BOOK GUILD OF AMERICA, INC. 
Dept. 205%, 11 E. 36th St., New York 16, N. Y 
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obligation is to accept as few as four Guild selections the first 
am a memoer. 





members for 


tQ 50 
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ardner Reginald Marsh 


This Gift Coupon Makes you a Member with all Privileges 





Please enrel] me as a member and ship me immediately as a FREE 
GIFT the 3 books, El Greco, Toulouse Lautrec and van Gogh. With 
them send as my first selection The Harper History of Painting at the 
member’s special, low price of $8.50 plus 38c for postage and packing. 
1 will receive Art in Books free every month. I will receive a 
free Bonus Book for each additional four selections ] accept. My only 


Amateur standing 





The surface of a painting 


Surface is probably the quality in 
painting that is most difficult of all 
to discuss. The thickness from 
1/100 to 14 of an inch that makes 
up the layers of sizing, priming, 
paint and varnish is never seen as 
a thing in itself, but always as a 
quality of color, brush handling, 
medium or even the temperament of 
the artist. Furthermore, the obtain- 
ing of an attractive surface should 
be a by-product of the total expres- 
sion of the picture and not an end 
in itself. Although surface quality 
is so much a personal thing, it is 
also affected by paint chemistry and 
lighting. Consider Van Gogh. Obvi- 
ously his individual way of putting 
paint down in broken dashes and 
swirls corresponded to a deep emo- 
tional need; yet it grew out of 
Impressionist color theory. Also his 
ribbons of paint, squeezed directly 
on the canvas from the tube, would 
have been quite impossible without 
modern lighting — gas or electric. 
Imagine the shadows cast by such 
high paint in candlelight. 

Since we have masterpieces paint- 
ed in smooth, enamel-like surfaces 
as well as with thickly encrusted 
paint, and all the variations between, 
it should be clear that there is no 
one surface that meets all expressive 
needs. But the quality that all good 
paintings, in whatever technique, 
seem to have in common is vibrancy. 
Some artists mean this when they 
speak of a surface as "breathing." 
It is the fluctuation, slight or ex- 
treme, that gives a sense of life. In 
the old masters, the “vibration” 
comes from the break between color 
glaze and the tone underneath. 
With the Impressionists it is in the 
difference between the colors—espe- 
cially complements—set next to each 
other in broken touches. Some artists 
use underpainting with scumbles, 
piling up and scraping off the paint. 
Primitive painters often obtain vi- 
brancy through pattern, working in 
a more painstaking way that ignores 
the fluency of oil paint. 

It is as natural for one painter 
to register on the surface of the 
paint every movement of his wrist 
in making a form as it is for an- 
other to efface every mark of the 
passage of the brush. Only experi- 
ence will help the developing painter 
to find the way that suits him best. 
There are, however, a few difficulties 
that can be avoided and some sim- 
ple possibilities to be explored, even 
for the beginner. 


Common faults 


Over-varnished pictures—these have 
a glassy, unpleasant surface which 
reflects so much light that the forms 
in the painting can hardly be seen. 
The pleasing surface of oil paint 
and the flow of brush strokes are 
obliterated by slick gloss. 

Dry, chalky surfaces—usually $ the 
grain of the canvas shows thr@jigh 
and some paint can be rubbed }pft. 
Lack of a ground coat, too mch 
turpentine, or both, are often fhe 
cause. 

Haphaza&d shifts from “lean” 
thinly painted surfaces to thickly 


piled ones, without meaning in the 
composition. Clouds made of white 
paint swirled high, like a marsh- 
mallow sundae, in a flat blue sky, 
are an example. 

Cracked paint—often due to varnish 
or additional coats of paint applied 
before the surface beneath was dry. 
Patchiness with haphazard alternat- 
ing mat and glossy spots. 

Fussy ridges of paint made with a 
small brush, where the rest of the 
picture is carried out broadly with 
large brushes. The ridges catch the 
light and separate those details from 
the main areas. 

Brush strokes which follow a form 
up to the edge and then stop ab- 
ruptly. 


Some suggestions 


l. To insure that your canvas is 
neither too absorbent nor insufficient- 
ly absorbent, give it a careful prim- 
ing before you begin to paint (or 
use a canvas that has been so pre- 
pared commercially). Priming in- 
cludes two steps: sizing with a glue 
solution to fill up the pores of the 
canvas; applying a ground coat of 
white or light-colored paint. 

2. Add only enough turpentine to 
the paint to make the pigment 
brushable, but not watery. Color fre- 
quently can be used without dilu- 
tion. 

3. If your paint still dries too quick- 
ly, try mixing stand oil with your 
colors. This cooked linseed oil of 
honey-like consistency gives a lus- 
trous surface even when diluted (it 
requires some thinning with turpen- 
tine). 

4. If some parts of your picture 
flatten out and become dull, spray 
a thin coat of retouch varnish on 
those parts. 

5. If you want to work over a sur- 
face which is still wet, first spray 
it with retouch varnish. This will 
form a very light film, permitting 
the underneath coat to dry but pre- 
venting muddying of your color. 

6. Let your brush or palette-knife 
strokes carry the eye from one to 
another part of the picture. This can 
often be done by keeping some 
edges of forms soft and open. 

7. Do not be afraid to scrape off 
or wipe off paint and either cover 
or partially cover with new paint. 
The underneath surface need not 
be absolutely dry. 

8. If you underpaint, try adding a 
little Damar varnish to the under- 
lying coat. If the subsequent coat is 
applied in a glaze or scumble while 
this is still tacky, the resulting tex- 
ture will be livelier. 

9. Do not varnish a finished picture 
until considerable time has elapsed 
to allow for thorough drying. Some 
advise a year’s wait. 

10. Apply final varnish very sparing- 
ly, whether you brush or spray it on. 


The Photoengravers’ show 


The recent annuak exhibition of the 
New York Photoengravers’ nion 
No. 1) Art Society, a group with 
years of training in a precise, metic- 
uloue craft, provides an above-awer- 
age sampling of some of the methods 


of applying paint that are most pop- 
ular with amateurs today. In this 
traditionally-minded group, the free- 
brush style or *follow the form" 
technique was being used with free- 
dom and verve, yet seldom in a 
merelv showy way. Those who were 
in love with light were experiment- 
ing with ways of using broken color, 
and some had been successful with 


putting paint on with the palette 
knife. 


Broken color 


The method of laying paint on in 
dabs or broken strokes, by which 
colors can be juxtaposed—warm 
over cool and lighter over darker 
or vice versa—often seems to have 
a liberating effect. It focuses the 
painter’s attention on color relation- 
ships rather than on literal details. 
K. Ignatius was encouraged, for ex- 
ample, to superimpose colors adven- 
turously both in his portrait—where 
light greens over purples made the 
skin—and in his Children and the 
Lake, where the patterns of color 
accent the imaginative as well as 
luminous qualities. In W. J. Palmer’s 
flower still-life, the use of a larger 
brush carried the lively pattern from 
the flower petals throughout the rest 
of the picture. The painter did not 
stylize for this effect, but kept his 
attention on the play of light. W. 
Hovnan used a smaller unit of paint 
to capture the shimmer on water. 


Palette knife 


Harry Hering’s Street Scene, Mexico 
is an example of how use of the 
palette knife to replace the brush 
can give the painter an exhilarating 


Broken color accentuates the surface 
rhythms in K. Ignatius’ Children and 
the Lake: at the Photoengravers’ show. 


freedom and spontaneity. Probably 
this is because he can so handily 
scrape off paint and work directly 
over the surface, capitalizing very 
often on the vibrancy given by the 
color stained on the underneath sur- 
face. Hering had used underpainting 
skillfully, with pinks scraped over 
greens, warm greys over cool greys 
and golden yellows over brown-yel- 
lows. 


Spontaneity, “free brush" 


Even those comprising the majority, 
who used the flowing, obvious brush- 
stroke so popular at the turn of the 
century, had absorbed something of 
Impressionist color. In Gloucester 
Boats, A. Scilipoti was able to pull 
warmer lighter tones out of more 
subdued ones without the slightest 
muddying. A pink flows from a red, 
a lighter green from a darker, with 
a single stroke. The picture seemed 
done with real enjoyment, with no 
part labored. The same spontaneity 
was evident in Franklin Gay's Con- 
necticut Scene, where tree foliage 
was deftly handled as masses with 
crisp accents of dark, but no dis- 
tracting detail. In Henry Bankoff's 
Fisherman's Nets, the movement of 
the brush in the water, along the 
banks and buildings modeled these 
areas as much as the color. The 
painter had not so much imitated 
what he saw in detail, as he had let 
his hand *feel into" the flow and 
direction of the forms. Others no- 
table in this “painterly” style were 
Long Island Farm by Otto Kirth, 
Lighthouse by Joe Milan and, in a 
more precise manner, W. Brawn's 
Winter Magic. D.G.S. 








In Gloucester Boats, by A. Scilipoti, free 
brushing defines the form but allows paint 
n to flow easily from one area to the next. 
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MISS BENT by Ivan Olinsby a” 
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"HI-TEST provides the smooth, free- 
flowing colors my style requires... and 
does it consistently—tube after tube— 
day after day—canvas after canvas.” 


IVAN OLINSKY 


Cooperating Artist, 
Portraits, Inc. 
"Portrait Center of America’ 


Outstanding American artist... member of 
the National Academy; Salmagundi Club, 
Winner of the Carnegie Prize, the Portrait 
Prize at the De Camp Prize at Boston, 
Gregg Memorial Prize, National Arts Club, 
National Academy. Represented in many 
leading U.S. museums. | 
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If consistency is what you seek in an oil color .£ . consistent 


... you ll find it in HI-TEST Artists” Oil Colors every time. 
All HI-TEST Artists’ Oil Colors equal U.S. Bureau of 


of the American Artists’ Professional League. 





mee m 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC, 7^ RCFN? BUILDING, 


BROOKE, N 20, N.Y. 





smoothness, brilliance, performance, all-around top performance 


Standards CS 98-42 ... . and the ri gid permanence requirements | : 


Discriminating Artists Depénd on HI-TEST Artists’ Oil Colors - 
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€ nnounces the Cppointment 
of 
IR CHARLES PACKER 







- who is well-known in the 
field of cataloguing and 


evaluating 
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| “Moder art | 


Modern © panes 
prints, mostly from the joint collec- E 








tion of Hildegarde, the entertainer, 


and her manager, Anna $ Sosenko, to~. 


gether with offerings. from a few 


other owners, will be sold at Parke- - 
Bernet on January 6, after current 


exhibition. It contains characteristic 


examples of modern artists, with 
particular emphasis on American. 
painters, and is known from exhi- - 


bitions at the Milwaukee Art Insti- 
tute. (1947), the M. H. de Young 


drawings | eid "S 


ca 1751, 


- eeptional | 
a me o sae F. e o 







E Louis XVI. salon suites are some r 





-production pieces including chair 
occasional tables and other piece 


i Paintings. include a Nattier Portre 


of Mme. Adélaide, which was one 


in the Mullican Collection; George i 


and Family in Kensington Garden: 
by Hogarth, formerly i 
the: Whitelaw Reid Collection; an 
The Jubach Family, by Tourniére: 
In a small group of prints is an ex 
ai mezzotint re 


Museum in San Francisco (1951) | ca. 
und elsewhere. Included are a late t 


Renoir Seated Woman, 1916; 


do. pr 







Boudins, Port of Portrieux and The wi 
Beach, Deauville; a landscape. and fiv 


s still-life by  Vlaminck; 







Childe Hassam New England scenes; Ot 


a Soutine Portrait of a Girl, 1918; 
Grant Wood’s charcoal study for 
Paughters of the American Revolu- 


tion, 1932, and two other charcoal . 
sudies, and works by Utrillo, Fo: xd 


rain and Schreiber. 


Fighteenth-century idu: 


English and French eighteenth-cen- .. 
tury cabinetwork highlights an ex- 


tensive offering of period furniture 


New York, and the property of Mrs. 


Echel Robeson Sterling of Philadel- - 


paia, the Comtesse Ghislaine d'Oul- 
tremont of New York and other 
owners, to be sold at Parke-Bernet 
or January 8 and 9, after current 
exhibition. Included are break-front 
heokeases, sideboards, bedsteads, ex- 
tension dining tables, commodes, 
sets of dining chairs, writing tables, 
bergéres and other chairs, card ta- 
bies and occasional pieces. Outstand- 
ing are a set of eight Chippendale 
carved mahogany and crimson. silk 
damask dining chairs: a Sheraton 
iniaid mahogany and tulipwood ser- 
pentine-front. sideboard; a George 
II! inlaid mahogany secretary book: 
case fitted with combination radio 
phonograph; a Louis XV carved 
beechwood serpentine front buffet 
bas, and other similar items, 
Among the decorations are carved 


amd painted wall mirrors; chande- 


liers and wall sconces; old English 
and Continental porcelains; lamps: 
clocks; cut glass, porcelains and 
mantel urns and vases. In an inter- 
esting collection of pertrait minia- 
tums, dating from around 1650 to 


18:0, are one of Oliver Cromwell's - 


son-in-law, General Ireton, by Sam- 


uei Cooper, and examples by Rich- 


arc Gosway, Edward Greene Mal. 


bore and others. Among decorative | 


paintings and drawings are The Bay 
of New York by William R. Miller, 
ane a Pannini Reman Landscape. 
The print offerings include historical 
aquatints, colored lithographs and 
engravings.  — 


French Rococo 


French furniture and furnishings 
from the estate of the late Valeria 
Knapp Langeloth Bontham will go 
under the hammer at Parke-Bernet 


on January 15 and 16, after being | 
on wiew from January 9. ‘Besides a . 


number of hangsome. Louis XV and 


wood, N. J. 









can. ¢ nd ‘English "hind 
i rations from. the estate o 
e Mrs. J. Insley Blair. anc 
sources will be the offering: 
arke-Bernet on January. 22 anc 











* 23; showing from January 16. 
aad furnishings from the estate of — 
the late Gustavus A.. ‘Pfeiffer of 


Another sale of furnishings, com 


prising French and Italian. furniture 
. and decorations from various owner: 


will be held toward the end of the 
month after exhibition from January 
23, at Parke-Bernet. | 


Some. art books. Ba 


The art reference library of th | 
Baron Cassel van. Doorn of: Engle 
and other offerings in 
cluding books on Russian and Orien 
tal art. and allied subjects, from thé 
estate of the late Gustavus A. PPfeif 
fer of New York and other owne 
will be auctioned at Parke-Berne 
January 12 and 13, after. exhibitior 
from January 5. In a second sale o: 
books comprising modern French il 
lustrated editions, modern decoratec 
bindings and other illustrated books 
from a collection formed by. Sis 
Francis Rose of London, will be hele 
at Parke-Bernet on January 26 
exhibition from January 16. A 
the decorated bindings are exa 
by modern French masters su 
Pierre. Legrain, Paul | Bonet, 
thoine Legrain, P. L. Martin 
ges Crette, Thérèse Moncey, . 
leine Gras, and Semet & Plumelle. 
The illustrated. books include dé 
luxe editions and books about. Sur 
realism, Futurism and Dada. : 























Egypts Palace Collections 


What promises to. be one of he 
greatest. auctions in many years 
be the liquidation of the noted Pal 
ace Collections of Egypt, to take 
place in Cairo during the next twi 
months, under the direction o: 
Sotheby & Co., of London. For sit 
weeks, from Febrüsty 12 to Marck 
28, over six thousand lots of exten 
sive and remarkable holdings. in 
various specialized categories will gc 
under the. hammer. at Koubbeh 
ace, They comprise: the follow 
groups: stamps of Egypt (Feb. 12. 
15), stamps of. the world (Feb. 1 
[Continued on page 86 o 
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S RE superb addition to your library contains the fol »wing 
important features of lasting interest: 


THE GRAND ILLUSION—The picture makers of Hol ywood 


nowadays struggling for new sensations are not the first mes in 
history to try to make the two dimensions of pictorial images 
seem three-dimensional. Here is a survey of the histcry, the 
ideas, the triumphs and the amusing trifles of the two thousand 
year story of illusionism in art. Its traditions and important 
manifestations in art and architecture are examined by *abrizio 
Clerici, distinguished Italian painter, architect and scholar. Six- 
teen full-color pages and scores of monochrome reproductions 
illustrate this fascinating subject. 


VUILLARD—The art of this great “pure painter” at the turn 
of the last century is re-evaluated by Andre Chastel of the 
Sorbonne’s school of graduate studies as the important loan ex- 
hibition of his work is being sent to American museums. Illus- 
trated with sixteen full colorplates. 


MIRO-—His fanciful, witty and profoundly influentiad style is 
for the first time related to its sources in nature and art history 
—by James Johnson Sweeney, authority on modern art. Illus- 
trated with many color reproductions of his paintings featuring 
a double-page color reproduction of a picture made =specially 


for this ARTNEws ANNUAL). 
VERMEER--The first modern critique to evaluate the art of 


one of the most enigmatic, rarest and greatest painters c: all times 
—by Lawrence Gowing, painter and Professor of Art at King's 
College, University of Durham. Five magnificent colorplates and 
numerous detail reproductions. 


ART NEWS OF THE YEAR—tThe authoritative. valuable, 
fully illustrated summing-up of all the art events c the 1953 
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The print collector 





Ballinger and Haass 


Maxil Ballinger is a forceful young 
artist who has shifted from intaglio 
mediums to adopt the woodblock. 
Expressionist in philosophy, he is 
deeply troubled by the inhumanities 
of the world and its transgressions 
against the simple and humane prin- 
ciples of basic Christianity. To make 
his commentary doubly meaningful 
and poignant, Ballinger peoples his 
satirical and accusing blocks with 
children who are visited with the 
sins of their elders. In l've Put Away 
Childish Things there are two chil- 
dren on a see-saw at the beach 
while another is crouched with a 
fearful expression in the confines 
of a crate. An ominous radiating eye 
dominates the sky like an evil por- 
tent. When I Was a Child I Spake 
as a Child is a favorite theme of 
Ballinger’s, a Crucifixion with three 
children suspended from poles; one 
in a K.K.K. costume, one with a 
false nose and the other with a pa- 
per-bag mask over his head. INRI is 
perhaps the most impressive of his 
woedblocks. It is a Crucifixion of a 
man in modern dress done in a large 
and narrow frame. The cutting is 
deep and broad with no attempt to 
investigate grains or surfaces for 
superficial texture effects. The state- 
ment is linear with the colors—in- 
tense purple, grey, red and black— 
acting as emotive elements, rather 
than decorative, Nude in Blue Chair 
is admirable proof of how effective- 
ly Ballinger can handle the figure. 
A solid linear structure outlines a 
half-nude woman combing her hair, 
a deep russet serves for flesh tones 
and a vivid green for the back- 
ground. No lyricism enters what is 
essentially a lyrical subject. The 
pose is stiff and enigmatic and the 
face brooding. 

Terry Haass brings a formidable 
background to her abstract graph- 
ics. As an archaeologist she has 
studied the rock engravings of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia and was 
captivated by the severe formality 
of their lines and structures. At the 
Atelier 17 she acquired the graphic 
techniques to translate her expres- 
sion into her own admirable graphic 
terminology and then her work at 
the shop of the great French printer, 
Lacouriére, completed her technical 
knowledge. She has a repertory of 
techniques that is as extensive as 
any contemporary graphic master’s. 
Her small plates are charming, par- 
ticularly those in the series devoted 
to the months of the year. January 
is austere in its simplicity, with 
vaulting lines and raised white relief 
areas. February makes use of deep- 
ly-bitten, black soft-ground areas 
that form columnar shapes. March 
is composed of splintered narrow 
forms with soft-ground textures for 
the background, and April, of tub- 
ular verticals in white against a 
deep black aquatint ground. 


Portfolios 


Israeli artist Miron Sima’s portfolio 
of woodcuts, Old City of Jerusalem, 
reflects a traditional approach to the 
ancient city: rabbinical types at their 


prayers, studies and daily activities. 
Sima utilizes a decorative white-on- 
black technique with details sketched 
in; forms and figures are suggested 
by short strokes and deeply grooveft 
white areas. He has brought to 
Israel the mannerisms of German 
Expressionism—Otto Dix was his 
teacher and mentor for some years. 
His Expressionism is compounded 
of mysticism and fatalism, and the 
archaic aura of these Old World 
elements hangs heavily over his 
work. Since becoming an Israeli 
citizen, Sima has tried to adopt a 
new expression more in tune with a 
militant milieu, but this series indi- 
cates his roots are deeper than ever 
in a past tradition. 

André Racz has engraved and 


etched on zinc twelve large plates to 


illustrate his own collection of poem 
titled Sal de Dunas. Racz’ expres- 
sion often verges on melodrama and 
thus he needs large areas to manipu- 
late his figures, which he does 
adroitly and with excellent stage- 
craft. Although his titles—Expulsion, 
Kiss, Dance, Tempest, Wedding— 
very graphically describe his sub- 
jects, these are not illustrations, but 
dramatic conceptions in which the 
foreground of the prints serves as 
a proscenium through: which we 
view the scene. Raez has developed 
his use of blacks to a high degree. 
Various over-printings produce sev- 
eral black tonalities and skillful ap- 
plication of pressure and make- 
ready bring other black areas above 
the surface of the paper to accen- 
tuate the grey textural areas, On the 
whole this amalgam of drama, re- 
ligiosity and graphic expression has 
resulted in a successful and impres- 
sive series of intaglio prints. f 
H. van Kruiningen, Dutch print- 
maker, is one of the leaders of a 
group of abstract artists who are 
primarily concerned with the use 
of color in graphics. Metamorphosen 
are color lithographs accompanying 
several of Ovid's poems. Leaving ab- 
straction, the artist has adapted fan- 
tastic art as the expression best 
suited to his subjects. Trees with 
human heads and arms, dancing 
bats, weird additions to a new bes- 
tiary are the subjects of these smal, 
stones, several of which were done 
in as many as fifteem colors. Van 
Kruiningen handles his forms with 
an appealing lyrical quality. His 
lines writhe and intertwine with 
rhythmic grace against the tint- 
block backgrounds that highlight his 
figures. His fiercest and most awe- 
some beasts succeed in being only 
ingratiating and delightful. 


New prints: check list 


Ballinger, Maxil: Nude in Blue Chair, color- 
woodcut, 2314 x 1694"; Ed. 100, $12.50 [Color 
Print Soc.]. Adam and Eve, color-woodcut, 
2334 x 1734"; Ed. 15, price vnquoted. INRI, 
color-woodcut, 2315 x 17%”; Ed. 15, $50 
Pve Put Away Childish Things, color-wood 
cut, 12 x 18"; Ed. 15, price unquoted. Sel) 
portrait, color-woodcut, 24 x 18"; Ed. 15 
price unquoted Thirty Pieces of Silver, wood 
cut, 3514 x 734"; Ed. 15, price unquoted. The 
Twelve, color-woodcut, 114 x 27%”; Ed. 15. 
price unquoted. When I Was a Child 1 Spake 
as a Child, color-woodcut, 24 x 1734"; Ed 
15, price unquoted. 

Baskin, Leonard: Man With Spring Plants, 
woodcut, 13 x 2016": Ed. 210, $7 [LG.A.S.] 


[ continued on page 85] 
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Art rews from 


a 
Paris by André Chastel 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Salon 
d'Automne could not slip by un- 
noticed. for Paris loves occasions like 
this. It :s a way of taking a good 
look at values which have been taken 
for granted; sometimes reverently, 
sometimes maliciously. The present 
retrospective of the “heroic years" at 
the Grzmd Palais is of particular 
importan-e in that it coincides with 
several e her shows of both old and 
new Fau-es. Together they afford a 
perfect cpportunity to explore the 
meaning 5f the movement. 


The spor taneous salon 


The new Salon was established in 
1903 to gwe an opportunity to those 
artists who looked upon the great 
Post-Impressionist painters as their 
masters. Soon after, it brought to- 
gether tha’ memorable room of young 
painters who were to be baptized 
the Fauves. It is quite amusing to 
see how one of the sponsors of the 
Society explained its raison d'être: 
no one intended to organize a group 
of non-comformists, but simply “to 
introduce the art-loving public, upon 
its return from the summer holiday, 
to the precious fruits of the labors 
carried om during /a belle saison, 
during that tranquil time when the 
artist can finally follow his fancy 
and paint to suit himself." These 
words of La Quintinie, with their 
slightly archaic, turn-of-the-century 
flavor, justify the name of the Society 
and the umasual date of its exhibi- 
tions by the desire to show the con- 
noisseurs the most spontaneous and 
direct work of the artist. He agreed 
to let himsel? go just as he was, with- 
out concessien to the artifices of the 
academy. Taere, in nuce, was the 
Fauve aesthetic. For the next dec- 
ade, the Salon d’Automne was the 
rendezvous of painters who stood for 
poetic liberty before nature at all 
times. And i: remained, as the years 
went by, the home of the Fauves. 


Van Donger- 


A small exh bition of the youthful 
works of Van Dongen (at the Galerie 
de Berri) whose subsequent activity 
does not merit much attention, has 
one particula-ly interesting canvas: 
The Dancer >f the Stars, 1905. In 
its present s:zte, the painting shows 
a dancer, drawn rather weakly, leap- 
ing against a dark blue background 
sprinkled with stars. Actually the 
panel was cut and the original work 
included two red lions at the left. 
This screaming contrast caught the 
eye of all the visitors to the Salon 
d’Automne in 1905. Quite probably 
it led to the label, “the cage of the 
wild beasts,” which was then > 
plied to the roem where Van Dong 
and his friends were showing. 


Valtat, Marguet 


At the moment there are quite a fey 
opportunities t» do honor to the old 
E 


16 


Fauves. A collection of the works of 
Valtat (at Durand-Ruel) recalls the 
extraordinary animation and high 
tone of his early paintings. His most 
famous pictures, the flowering gar- 
dens of the Midi, all in multicolor 
masses, obviously take off from those 
dense paintings of the Nabis which 
seem woven of petit point. The same 
can be said about the work of Mar- 
quet (at the Maison de la Pensée 
Française). One of his first canvases, 
the double Portrait of the Artist’s 
Mother and Father, 1897, is com- 
pletely in the manner of Vuillard 
and Bonnard. However the seated 
Sergeant, of 1904, shows that the 
painter abandoned this calm revery 
by learning from Van Gogh. The 
powerful Pont-Neuf, 1907, is even 
more intense. From a corner of Paris 
seen in the opening made by the 
river, he has conjured up a world 
glowing with heat, filled with violet 
shadows; all contrast and torsion. 
This is the passion of the Fauves. 


Lapique 

Fauvism has remained the religion 
of many painters though some will 
acknowledge it more openly than 
others. In the degree that it exalts 
the violence of the brush alone it 
has always led to too many sketchy 
works which fail to give a profound 
idea of the painter’s dialogue with 
nature. But developed and controlled, 
it still seems to be a part of the most 
advanced researches in painting. 
Across the half century that sepa- 
rates them, Charles Lapique (Gal- 
erie Galanis) finds his most reveal- 
ing intuition of the modern revolu- 
tion in color in the early Vlaminck, 
in Dufy and Matisse. They showed 
how, in contrast to the classic shad- 
ing by tones, red has an immediate, 
irresistible spatial value which is 
particularly suited to distance. While 
blue has a lack of expansion which 
links it to black and makes it ap- 
propriate to forms which are near. 
Thus a painter's sky will be red, the 
solid earth blue. Moreover, it was 
just in this way that the great tapes- 
try-weavers of the fifteenth and the 
faience-makers of the seventeenth 
century interpreted the world. La- 
pique carefully analyzed these rela- 
tionships in his work. Then, with 
full awareness, he turned to neo- 
Fauve explorations in the domains 
of landscape and figure—pictures of 
the race track and the sea, of war- 
rior and heroes. 


Anti-Fauves 


Completely un-Fauve is the confine- 
ment of forms in a rigid framework 
which destroys the directness and 
vehemence of the color contrasts. 
re tender dialogue with nature 
takes a different turn here, but «till 
the thrusts and brusque starts of the 
Fauves occur. Genis (Salon des Tui- 
leries) carries off an interesting can- 
e. S 


vas by a luminous yellow spot which 
mutes the objects from behind, skill- 
fully balancing the lines in the fore- 
ground. The conflict is very clear in 
the wərk of Mario Prassinos (Gal- 
erie de France). His Herd is re- 
solved in a play of grey like an etch- 
ing; limbs overlap like tiles; horns 
and hooves become a series of 
strokes. But in Night Wind, one of 
the most somber and beautiful of 
the paintings shown, the blacks give 
way and a mauve spot in the center 
reminds us that, in spite of every- 
thing, the world is color. In Sunset, 
the landscape erupts in nervous lit- 
tle strokes; a red arabesque twists 
to the left; the canvas seems to be 
agitated by clashing pulsations. This 
is the dramatic essence of Fauvism. 


Young Fauves 


Lapique works like a painter-physi- 
cian. The young painters of the “Oc- 
tober" group (Galerie Craven) en- 
joy the easier pleasures of exploring 
the resources of the brush without 
the obvious control of nature. 
Valéry proposed the term implexe 
for the sum of our sensitive and ac- 
tive powers: our total capacity and 





Poliakoff's untitled picture is typical of 
postwar Paris’ “New Reality" movement. 


its limits, *more or less perceived, 
imperfectly, in indirect forms." From 
the psychological viewpoint, this is 
the realm where abstract painting 
moves; it lives, between the auto- 
matic and the conscious, in the re- 
gions where nervous excitation, 
reaching its limits, seems to reveal 
what there is behind nature. How- 
ever, this little collection of paint- 
ings, lively but rather confused, is a 
good indication that a strong dose of 
Fauvism still exists in the present 
artistic implexe. Perhaps there is 
less of this in the work of Sugai, 
who is of Oriental descent: upon a 
gold-leaf ground the dark shadow of 
some strange bird, next to a thick 
rose button and a slender white 
thread, make up the image of per- 
fect disorder. But in Arnal the char- 
acteristic tension appears in the 
fragmented silhouette of the torea- 
dor, filled with multicelored hiero- 
glyphs; also in the impasto tendrils, 
stretched and scooped, by Gillet. In 
his compact canvas, Dufour has 
sought a counterweight to an obses- 
sive red by working with planes and 
tones; and Poliakoff is after the 
same thing, but more mechanically. 


Sugai’s Bird: an image of “perfect dis- 
order” upon a background of gold leaf. 








Van Dongen’s Dancer of the Stars in its orig- 
inal state. The red lions are now missing. 
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Art news from 


London by Lawrence Alloway 


Though England is enjoying a sec- 
ond Elizabethan age, the country is 
simultaneously undergoing a small 
Ecwardian revival. Here architects 
wear drain-pipe trousers and there 
is lively competition among smart 
designers for antique cars—valued 
for poignancy rather than perform- 
ance. However in an important re- 
spect Britain is not Edwardian at 
all: Edward VIT's entente cordiale 
is groggy, at least in artistic circles. 
It is no exaggeration to say that 
New York is culturally closer to 
Paris than London. Up-to-date shows 
of French art are rare in England. 
A welcome exception to this insular 
rule was the Leicester Galleries’ re- 
cent exhibition (chosen and intro- 
duced by Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler) 
which included, apart from old 
friends, Yves Rouvre (a Tal Coat 
follower of the misty Ecole d’Aix) 
and Francoise Gilot, better known 
as Mme. Picasso. She turned out to 
be an able painter in her own right 

handling her husband’s images 
with a personal charm of her own. 
Salad Basket has a fluent vigor that 
is attractive. 


Jewish art and dilemmas 


At a time when many of the Bond 
Street Galleries were relaxing for 
Christmas, exposing charming odds 
and ends suitable for presents, it 
was a pleasure to find a gallery 
with paintings of more than seasonal 
importance. The Redfern Gallery 
concentrated its resources on a theme 
exhibition; the subject was “Russian 
Emigré Artists in Paris.” 

Work by twenty-three artists was 
on view and the show was oppor- 
tune, coming at a time when that 
complex labeled the School of Paris 
is being analyzed into its component 
parts. Perhaps because Paris is not 
all it was, perhaps, because of art- 
historical curiosity, perhaps for po- 





, 
litical reasons, the contributions of 
different nationalities to the School 
of Paris are being isolated—and 
credit given to Lithuania, Spain or 
wherever, rather than, as in the old 
days, to la belle France. 

Obviously the giants of a show 
of les peintres juifs are Chagall 
and Soutine, but it was not on their 
achievement that the show rested. 
Nothing important by Chagall was 
included and the four Soutines were 
all landscapes. It was admirable work 
by unfamiliar artists that really 
broke new ground. Jewish immi- 
grants from Eastern Europe have 
produced. more paintings in. the 
twentieth century than the entire 
Jewish nation produced in previous 
centuries. Despite their productivity, 
however, the Jewish painters had 
a big common problem to face. 
Kikoine, one of the artists concerned, 
expressed it as follows: “One crisis 
ceaselessly preoccupied Soutine, and 
all the rest of us—Jewish painters 
exiled in a foreign land—the loss 
of a pictorial tradition which can 
never quite be replaced by the artis- 
tic culture of the adopted country.” 

Soutine is a key-figure: though a 
vehement Expressionist, he was also 
accustomed to borrow widely from 
other artists. There is a curious 
blend of the Expressionist ery and 
international borrowings in his art. 
Soutine's assimilative powers are 
also found in his friend Michel 
Kikoine. For example, his large and 
imposing Music Lesson derives from 
Toulouse-Lautrec's Mlle. Dihau at 
the Piano, via Van Gogh's version, 
with extra figures added. Yet the 
work is also emotienally charged 
and impulsively painted, the pig- 
ment trailing and rising in arbitrary 
and convulsive configurations that 
describe and deface form. 

Kikoine was born (in 1892) in 
Soutine's village of Smilovitchi and 





In the exhibition of emigré paint- 
ers in Paris: Music Lesson by 
Michel Kikoine [left] and Zn 
the Studio by Pinchus Kremegne; 
at the Redfern Gallery, Lendon. 





The Crater of Vesuvius, engraved on his 


Grand Tour by the 17th-century diarist 
John Evelyn; at the Victoria & Albert. 


he accompanied Soutine to Minsk 
to study painting. At art school in 
Vilna a little later tae two young 
men met Pinchus Kremegne (born 
1890). These three made separate 
journeys to Paris befare World War 
I and it is there tha! Kikoine and 
Kremegne still live. Both deserve to 
exist as more than marginal figures 
in the biography of Soutine. 

Of the two, Kikoime is the more 
influenced by Soutine—in his rhyth- 
mic visceral paint-forms. Kremegne's 
character is that of the dedicated 
professional painter, whose art re- 
veals nothing of the crash of the 
world on the senses found in Ex- 
pressionism. He builds up his paint- 
ings slowly into a dense paste that 
encrusts the canvas with heavy rich- 
ness. In the Studio is a Matisse-like 
painter's-inter-mural-composition, re- 
alised with a personal, dogged sen- 
suality of handling. The obtrusive 
borrowing suggests, again, the emi- 
grés desire to belorg, to pick up 
quickly something s-able from the 
adopted country. 


Other interesting artists in the 


show are Abraham Mintchine (a 
charming colorist), Tobias Keron 
(a short-lived Van Gogh imitator 


with a brilliant color-sense) , Charles 
Sterling (who has played with Cha- 
gall's folk-imagery), not to mention 
Zadkine and Jawlen:ky. It is worth 
remarking, too, that competent pro- 
fessional Jewish artists outnumber 
the Expressionists. The “Jewish 
soul,” which is evoked in the cata- 
logue of the Redferr Gallery, seems 
less in evidence than the dilemma 
of rootlessness and fatal adapta- 
bility. Notable Jewish artists of the 
eighteenth century—Zoffany and Ra- 
phael Mengs—possessed equal pow- 
ers of assimilation. 

Currently with this exhibition 
there was a show of Jewish chil- 
dren's art at the Ben Uri Gallery, 
to celebrate Jewish Child's Day. It 
raised the question, does the art 
of Jewish children differ from the 
art of other childrer ? The five-nine 
age-group revealed no specifically 
Jewish characteristics. Nine or ten 
is the age when Jewish tradition is 
illustrated, but hieratic compositions 
may be used equally for a synagogue 
scene or the interio- of a first-class 
railway carriage. Ir fact, it is not 
until adolescence that art takes typi- 
cal Jewish forms and then some- 
what conventionally. The fact that 
this exhibition clesely resembled 
other exhibitions cf child art in 
England suggests taat environment 
is as important as any other factor 
in shaping the artstic gift. It op- 


poses those people who argue that 


Jewish art is integrally Expression- 


istic and tormented. 


John Evelyn, virtuoso 


Though Pepys and Evelyn are 
bracketed together as seventeenth- 
century diarists, there is no doubt 
which of them has taken the public 
fancy. Due partly to the appeal of 
his personality and due, also, to 
the new material American scholars 
are making available, Pepys is highly 
popular and Evelyn comparatively 
neglected. The Victoria and Albert 
Museum has arranged a fascinating 
exhibition to draw attention, not to 
Evelyn the diarist, but to Evelyn as 
a virtuoso. There are family por- 
traits, drawings, engravings, silver 
and books from his collection. 

Evelyn, born 1620 and living until 
1706, is highly informative on Caro- 
line taste in his diary. Here Ais taste 
—that of a seventeenth-century hu- 
manist—is exposed as he so often 
exposed the taste of others. The 
beautiful and the curious, the learned 
and the capricious, co-exist. Arc- 
imboldo-type heads and Rembrandt 
etchings, a snobbish curiosity (such 
as the first etching of Louis XIV 
of France) and a vigorous low-life 
painting of Molenaer, were among 
his possessions. Typical of Evelyn's 
late humanism is his fondness for 
prints of a Golden Age imagery— 
learned as in Giulio Romano's Tri- 
umph of Bacchus or picturesque and 
sensuous as in Castiglione. 

Souvenirs of the Grand Tour are 
inevitable. There are copies of hal- 
lowed antiques and etchings by 
Evelyn himself of the Italian scene. 
Evelyn, who had an appreciative eye 
for “Caves, Grots, Mounts and ir- 
regular ornaments of gardens” is 
picturesque indeed in his view of 
The Crater of Vesuvius. 

Evelyn’s humanism, his interest 
in landscape (from volcano to gar- 
den), his precocity, are complex 
elements which may be partly uni- 
fied by remembering that he was a 
Royalist. The Royalists believed in 
the traditional agrarian structure of 
England: the Kingdom safeguarded 
by landowners. From this view 
(probably still an ingredient of the 
English make-up) springs Evelyn’s 
love of the country and his critical 
attitude towards the modern town. 
This is seen in his rationalistic 
book, on view at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, Fumifugium or 
The Inconvenience of the Aer and 
Smoak of London Dissipated (1661). 
The sooty, choking Londoner of 
1954 sees what he meant. 
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Art news from 


Los Angeles by Jules Langsner 


Marvin C. Ross, chief curator of the 
Los Angeles County Museum. de- 
serves special praise for assembling. 
from libraries and museums around 
the country, an impressive and 
splendid exhibition, “Mediaeval and 
Renaissance I[lluminuated Manu- 
scripts” [to Jan. 9]. Stressing pic- 
torial content, the exhibition pre- 
sents Books of Hours, Bibles, an- 
tiphonaries, Apocalypses and com- 
mentaries dating from the ninth to 
the end of the sixteenth centuries. 
Included is an early sixteenth-cen- 
tury pair of volumes known as The 
Book of Geese (Gansebuch) re- 
cently presented to Rush H. Kress 
by the Church of St. Lawrence. 
Nuremberg, Germany, in recognition 
of the restoration of that venerable 
monument. 


A lost art 


Our sprawling museum at Exposi- 
tion Park can take pride in bringing 
to tais community the first major 
exhibition on the West Coast of this 
art form, largely the victim of *tech- 
nological obsolescence" with the ad- 
vent of the printing press in the fif- 
teenth century. Obsolescence  in- 
deed! A thirteenth-century English 
sheet of the Visions of St. John De- 
scribed in the Apocalypse, from the 
Morgan Library, makes one nostal- 
gic for the wondrous, devotional 
exercises so much a part of mediae- 
val life. Exquisite craft, subtle, yet 
brilliant, coloristic inventiveness—as 
seen, for example, in The Founding 
and Destruction of Troy, lent by the 
Philedelphia Museum—first aston- 
ishes by its delicacy of execution, 
and ends by recreating for us, in 
graphic terms, the sense of a uni- 
verse scaled to comprehensible di- 
mensions. 

Ironically, it is not too far-fetched 
to say that those devoted monks, 
bent their manuscripts, con- 
tributed in part to the development 
of modern empirical knowledge. 
Their love of complex textual anno- 
tation, seen in some of these vol. 


over 


umes as a precise, analytical method 
of study, helped (inadvertently) to 
open the door to science and tech- 
nology. All in all it is an exhibition 
engrossing on many levels of con- 
templation. 


Signac 


Also on view at the County Museum 
is a fragmentary, delightful and, to 
the observant eye, informative ex- 
hibition of oils anc watercolors by 
Paul Signac, friend and associate of 
Seurat. Serving as foils to the Sig- 
nacs are a minuscule Seurat oil, The 
Seine, a pre-Pointillist work of 1881 
that suggests the deep, and perhaps 
unconscious, attraction of Seurat to 
the river-bank motif, and a water- 
color and oil by Henri-Edmond 
Cross, who along with Seurat and 
Signac, was a founder of the Société 
des Artistes Indépendants in 1884. 

On the basis of this show (a lim- 
ited sampling), one might describe 
Signac as an excellent “collabora- 
tor," who, under the impetus of an 
implacable, assured, enormously cre- 
ative figure like Seurat, produced 
minor pictures like Harbor at La 
Rochelle. This post-Pointillist oil— 
its bright hues of water, sailboats. 
turret and crenelated tower merging 
in an atmosphere of squarish dabs— 
was painted in 1925. 

Signac the watereolorist appears 
here as a surprisingly personal, and 
nervously vigorous calligrapher, only 
tenuously resembling his Pointillist, 
self. A staccato-like energy of line 
races through such watercolors as 
Harbor, Boat and Sails, also of 1925. 
revealing a direct, vital kind of re- 
sponse to nature not at all apparent 
in the more objectively distant oils. 


A century of modern painting 


At the Fine Arts Gallery of U.C.L.A., 
the new director of galleries, Fred- 
erick Wight, has gathered a show 
called “Masterworks from Collec- 
tions of the Region,” 1830-1930. And 
a fine show it is, though it could 
more aptly be titled ‘“Curator’s 





One of the series, Fragments of Continuity, by 


Elise at the Los Angeles Art Association show. 





Echoes of Surrealism can de noted in Leo 
Kenney's painting at the Zivile Gallery. 


Choice from Local Collections." It 
ao a handful of masterpieces in 

an assemblage of typieally represen- 
tative, sometimes lesser, works by 
“name artists.” The exhibition lives 
up to its billing in pictures like the 
magnificent Renoir The Judgement 
of Paris, 1908, owned by the Charles 
Laughtons: the airy patterned shade 
and sunshine of Matise’s Tea Party, 
1918, lent by the dea-er Earl Stend- 
hal; and probably the best Soutine 
in this region, The Window, 1922, 
lent by Mr. and Mrs. Gregor Piat- 
igorsky. But a sacch:rine, prettified 
Moise Kisling, The Rubenstein Fam- 
ily, a group portrait of the noted 
pianist and his femily, scarcely 
rates a position alongside Raoul 
Dufy's The Bather a= Arisse, a pic- 
ture that buttresses tais artist’s crisp 
stenographic style wth a singularly 
successful constructicn. But conspic- 
uously and inexplicadly absent from 
this show of masterworks of the cen- 
tury is Picasso. leav.ng one to con- 
clude that Mr. Wight was unable to 
find a Picasso to hes liking among 
the collectors who were willing to 
lend works. 

On the other hand, U.C.L.A. has 
made amends to Orozco (after the 
fiasco last summer when the Orozco 
retrospective there was canceled at 
the last moment) with the appear- 
ance of his huge T/e Slave, lent by 
the Huntington Hartfords. The Oroz- 
co, together with a group of early 
Tamayos, Carlos Meridas and works 
(largely run-of-the-mill) by Alfredo 
Zalce, Frederico Cantu and Guil- 
lermo Meza, lent ky Orozco’s biog- 
rapher, MacKinley Helm, provide a 
kind of Mexican footnote to the 
dominantly Europe:n pictures in the 
main gallery. Added to this aggrega- 
tion is a group of rineteenth-century 
American drawines and paintings, 
many of them of the Far West, by 
Catlin, Alvin Fisher, Inness, Rem- 
ington, Joshua Shew and Carl Wei- 
mar, drawn from he collections of 
the Carl Dentzels and the Robert 
Honeymoons. 


Advance guard quartet 


“Functionists West" a local group 
committed to the -dea of advancing 
the creative moment without imped- 
ing it with dectrines, exhibits for the 
third time im as many years, at the 
Los Angeles Art Association [Jan. 
9-Feb. 4]. Their credo, which appar- 


ently rests on diversity and free- 
wheeling shifts of direction deter- 
mined by individual interests, is the 
raison d'étre linking them together 
as a group; but the exact signifi- 
cance of their cognomen Functional- 
ists West remains unclear. The show 
includes recent paintings by Elise, 
Lorser  Feitelson, Stephen Long- 
street and Helen Lundeberg. 

Elise, a non-figurative artist who 
signs her paintings without surname, 
presents her newest efforts as Frag- 
ments of Continuity. The intention 
here is for the observer to complete 
plastic ideas—forms which thrust 
outward from a radiating core—out- 
side the picture frame. It is an art 
of imagined opportunities, their 
imagined realization determined by 
the points of departure and return 
she provides. Consequently, the spec- 
tator sometimes departs, failing to 
return—one of the hazards of culti- 
vating understatement. 

Long an apostle of the advance 
guard in Southern California, Lorser 
Feitelson shows more of his “magi- 
cal space forms,” which, large, bold, 
kept to a single flat plane, con- 
stantly reverse positive and negative 
space. This is accomplished by in- 
terpenetrating shapes with a skill- 
ful, sometimes surprising, flat juxta- 
position of yellows, oranges, greens, 
blues, reds, purples and blacks, so 
combined as to *agitate" each other. 

Stephen  Longstreet, well-known 
novelist, alternates between his desk 
and easel. Most recently he has been 
developing two kinds of visual prob- 
lems: direct interpretations of the 
man-made world stemming from his 
interest in linear representation, and 
an abstract series he calls American 
Forms. Both series are in the show 
and, though ostensibly unrelated as 
far as surface characteristics are con- 
cerned, reveal the same kind of 
forthright calligraphic attack. He 
depicts the architecture of Venice 
in a theatrical, Neo-Romantic style, 
stressing the patterns of receding 
buildings and long cast-shadows. The 
American Forms group, with titles 
like Wheat Farm and Indian Coun- 
try, expresses the essential quality 
of time and place through formal- 
ized rather than descriptive shapes. 

The fourth member of the quar- 
tet, Helen Lundeberg, was reviewed 
in this column last month on the 
occasion of her one man show at the 
Pasadena Art Institute. 

The Zivile Gallery of Contempo- 
rary Art presents the first local 
showing of intensely-hued, symbolic 
oils, temperas and watercolors of a 
visionary San Francisco artist, Leo 
Kenney [to Feb. 4]. His imagery 
suggests Surrealism, though he ap- 
pears deliberately to formulate a 
system of symbols—a kind of uni- 
versal man existing simultaneous!y 
in past, present and future—recur- 
ring with variations throughout te 
show. The effect is a sort of psycho- 
logical X-ray at the service of a 
mystic vision. At successive levels 
of cortical tissue and cross-sections 
of the eye are images of still-life 
objects, suggestions of mechanical 
apparatus, duplications of his “uni- 
versal” head. This system of sym- 
bols, caught in constantly swirling 
rhythms, mostly in high-keyed trans- 
parent color, has overtones of Tche- 
litchew, Blake andeFreud. 
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Art news from 


San Francisco by Erle Loran 


Every year or so each of our San 
Francisco museums manages to find 
the money and supply the ideas for 
ar exhibition that makes museum 
going an exciting prospect. Such an 
event was the Art of the South Paci- 
fic Islands, at the M. H. de Young 
Memorial Museum. Paul Wingert of 
Cclumbia University, sometimes re- 
ferred to as the only primitive art 
historian in America, studiously se- 
lected some of this important mate- 
rial while doing research in South 
Pacific museums, and borrowed the 
rest in America. 


Island aesthetics 


Loeal artists seemed to be fascinated 
with the show and delighted with an 
installation which, although far from 
spectacular, immediately provided 
the relaxing assurance that all the 
objects could be seen and studied 
in a good, clear light. Art as fan- 
tastic in shape, texture and surface 
design as that of the South Pacific 
lends itself magnificently to melo- 
dramatic display, as many will re- 
call of the South Sea Island show at 
the Museum of Modern Art in 1946. 
Although the installation is a rather 
calm museum display, Prof. Wingert, 
as an expert, would be the first to 
insist that these primitive works 
were intended to be awe-inspiring, 
magical, frightening, and anything 
but aesthetic objects. Nevertheless 
for the occidental artist and student 
of art in all fields, the aesthetic ap- 
proach is the most honest and per- 
haps the only direct avenue of under- 
standing. We know that primitive 
art had specific meaning, ceremonial 
and religious purpose, for its cre- 
ators, but even when the specific 
meaning is known to us we cannot 
approach it in their spirit. To be 
significant for us it must be appre- 
ciated aesthetically. 


Archetypes on FM 


The significance of primitive art is 
the subject for serious exploration 
on FM radio station KPFA, Berkeley. 
KPFA. a non-profit voluntary sub- 
scription station that uses no adver- 
tising, is a courageous venture that 
exemplifies the ever-broadening cul- 
tural life of the Bay Area; it pro- 
vides programs in music, politics 
and literature. “Art in Our Time, a 
Comparative View,” is the name of 
a weexly program delivered by Grace 
Clements. Miss Clements refers to 
primitive ancient and mediaeval art 
as the art of the “traditional soci- 
eties” and such art is concerned with 
*perernial philosophy.” Its subject- 
matter derives from the unconscious, 
its symbols are archetypes. C. J. 
Jung and Ananda Coomaraswamy 
provide the authority for her views 
and a very clear picture of the 
meaning of art is developed. Miss 
Clements derides theory and thinks 
longingly of &àhe sublime state 


of primitive cultures that produced 
art for a purpose and made utili- 
tarian objects beautiful. The whole 
world of art is fitted into a compact 
package. Everything derived from 
the outer world or from the Renais- 
sance seems to be wrong; only ideas 
derived from the inner man that 
have symbolic and unconscious im- 
port, as in primitive tribal arts, hold 
interest for Miss Clements. These 
are attractive ideas, full of chal- 
lenge and stimulation. Unfortunate- 
ly, some great painting gets dumped 
in the ashcan by this system. Thed 
Impressionists, whe, in the words o 
Gauguin, “heed only the eye and 
neglect the mysterious centers of 
thought,” and Seurat, whose own 
words proclaim that he merely ap- 
plies his scientific method, and the 
Cubists, who likewise are empty 
since they start with mere objects— 
all these are apparently bad or su- 
perficial examples in art. Poor old 
Cézanne also gets roundly trounced 
for his stubbornly unimaginative am- 
bition to pose models out-of-doors 
and “do Poussin over again from 
nature.” The contemporary school of 
free-form Non-Objeetivity is also rel- 
egated to the category of science and 
matter-derived-form. Thus Jackson 
Pollock seems nothing more than a 
photographer of  micro-organisms. 
Interestingly enough, Piet Mondrian 
produces the archetype and is there- 
fore great. In Mondrian's words, 
“vertical and horizontal lines are the 
expression of two opposing forces; 

their reciprocal action consti- 
tutes "life," These, in Miss Clem- 
ents's system, are like symbols of 
unity and duality, yang and yin, 
active and passive, male and female, 
thus archetypal and universal, as 
opposed to factual and external. 
Mondrian has written some wise 
statements, and it would be easy to 
construct quite a different approach 
out of many of them. Besides develop- 
ing his ideas out of Cézanne and 
nature, Mondrian ean neatly be 
quoted for believing in the suprem- 
acy of pure plastic ferces; thus, “in 
plastic art, reality can be expressed 
only through the equilibrium of 
dynamic movement of form and col- 
or.” He is continually talking about 
the “abstract domain,” “oppositions 
of form and space,” and pushing art 
forward into “pure plastic prob- 
lems.” My argument here is simply 
intended to show that we must look 
at what painters do instead of trust- 
ing their words. 





- 


Avant-garde quartet 


The California painters of the Bay 
Region continue to produce in a 
quantity and quality that defies the 
difficulty and isolation of the mod- 
ern artist; their exhibitions are so 
numerous that this occasional letter 
could be filled completely with mere 
title listings. A most impressive 





Irene Lagorios Articles of Constraint, prize-win- 
ner in the San Francisco Museum's watercolor show. 


group of one man siews by Hassel 
Smith, Ernest Briggs, James Weeks 
and Jeremv Andersoa was effectively 
installed at the Legon of Honor. 
Ernest Briggs [A. X, March '53] 
is perhaps the most developed of the 
group: he works rev white, black 
and intense colors with the knife 
into organic forma'iens of terrific 
intensity and large movement. Has- 
sel Smith is explosive but sometimes 
when it is all done it seems like an 
enlarged section fom a sky by 
Monet or Sisley. James Weeks is an 
Expressionist, but his form, although 
brutally executed, is no more ad- 
vanced than Matisse, and he demon- 
strates what enormous difficulties are 
involved in making pictorial space 
function in all areas. Sculptor Jeremy 
Anderson produces eonstructions in 
wood that suggest “he remains of 
primitive structures and utensils. 
Although remarkably original, the 
work remains statc spatially and 
thus fails to enter the arena of the 
most advanced contemporary art. 


Four plus four 


Another group of four one man 
shows at the San F-encisco Museum 
of Art put the work of Robert Mc- 
Chesney to the fom He has devel- 
oped a distinctive -ciom with white 
cloud-like formatiers that emerge 
out of darkness. Po ia Pillin wears 
the full mantle o: Klee. Nicholas 
Roukes puts frames n painted low- 
relief carvings and eageages attention 
for his heavily loaded symbols, but 
the designs are somewhat  over- 
worked and slick. Bryan Wilson with 
disarming ingenuodsness presents a 
new note in realist earved birds and 
open air landscapes 

Yet another four artist show at 
the De Young Museum, the first in 
a new series sponsered by the San 
Francisco Art Assoc ation, will prob- 
ably not make crit Alfred Frank- 
enstein feel rewarded for asking for 
this sort of show instead of so many 
big annuals. Kisa Beeck Rhodes’ 
simplified animal sculptures look 
better ome at a time, and so do the 
j paintings of Marien Clark Cooch. 
Fred Martin, who would like to be 
in advance of the vanguard, has re- 
cently adopted a form of realism 
based on Cézanne and Kokaschka. 
When he obscures the subject there 
is a sensitive quality in the line and 
the tinted color areas that presages 
a real painter. Ai this stage of his 
development it might be better not 


=. acer. Ter *A"4 


to show the figure pieces which be- 
tray an ineptness in space drawing 
that does not quite spell advance- 
guard. Quite in contrast is the com- 
petent workmanship of Rex Ashlock, 
based mainly on 'Picasso's acrobat 
period, but he becomes truly aca- 
demic when leaning on Picasso’s 
abstractions. 


Watercolor annual 


Mention must be made of the ap- 
pointment of Paul Mills as Director 
of the Oakland Art Gallery. Mr. 
Mills has, with modest means, 
achieved a miracle in face lifting 
and installation of the fall annual 
exhibition of watercolors and draw- 
ings. The prizes were mostly mod- 
ern, and with the new vitality that 
has come into this dreary old mu- 
seum, it is to be hoped that the best 
and most creative artists will stop 
avoiding these annuals. 

The recent watercolor annual at 
the San Francisco Museum of Art 
was, in terms of selection and hang- 
ing, one of the most distinguished 
large group shows that could be 
found anywhere. With the resound- 
ing exception of the Society of West- 
ern Artists (read “Sanity in Art”) 
all the large group annuals in the 
area are the most dominantly ad- 
vanced modern shows to be found 
in America and they include some 
unusually gifted young artists. 


Ubu et al 


If you can ever find it open, even 
at the rare specified hours, King 
Ubu Gallery has interesting artists 
to show. Elmer Bischoff, former fol- 
lower of Clyfford Still, showed a 
group of completely realist concep- 
tions, portraits, figures and land- 
scapes, executed with the vigor and 
bravado of the German Expression- 
ists, and Hassel Smith, mentioned 
earlier, showed five years of his 
sculpture and painting. 

The Richmond Art Center held its 
third annual, and the character of 
the jury selections here is parallel 
with that of the San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art annuals — excellent. 
Kenneth Nack, who runs Area Arts 
Gallery in San Francisco, won a 
prize for an outstanding work, sub- 
dued in color, strange and delicate 
in its linear movements. Walter 
Bock, who held an enormous one 
man show in this same Art Center 
earlier, contributed a skillful-free- 
form work of soft delicacy. 

LJ 
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Art news from 


Chicago by Marilyn Robb Trier 


Front page news here was the appre- 
hension and trial of those involved 
in the theft of religious paintings 
from St. Joseph  Protocathedral, 
Bardstown, Ky. Because the indict- 
ment rested on establishing the 
value of the paintings, the govern- 
ment called in experts to testify, 
among them Art Institute staff-mem- 
bers Patrick T. Malone, Assistant 
Curator of Painting and Sculpture, 
and Irving S. Tarrant, lecturer, who 
appraised Edith Rockefeller Mc- 
Cormick's collection. The defense, 
whose case rested partially on de- 
valuing the paintings, attempted to 
meet the experts on their own 
ground by discussing interior ele- 
ments of the works. The reporters 
thought a surprising amount of the 
serious art testimony interesting 
enough to the general public to in- 
clude in their stories. 

The following excerpt from the 
Tribune shows the type of material 
printed in prominent articles. It in- 
volves the testimony of Kenneth 
Donahue, of the Ringling Museum, 
on re-identifying The Flaying of St. 
Bartholomew as a work of Mattia 
Preti instead of Rubens as St. 
Joseph's authorities had believed. 

"Earlier, Donahue had testified 
under questioning by Daniel P. 
Ward, assistant United States at- 
torney, that the saint's position, 
forming 'one great diagonal sweep- 
ing from upper right to lower left, 
with the composition 'stabilized' by 
two adjoining figures, was typical of 
seventeenth-century Baroque paint- 
ing. Use of light denoted it as of the 
Barocue period . . ." 


Critical maelstrom 


Stranze to say, the actual newspaper 
critics in Chicago would, for the 
most part, be afraid to report such 
a discussion of formal values as be- 
ing teo abstruse for their readers. 


This became obvious during the 
maelstrom over the awarding of 


prizes at the Art Institute’s Chicago 
and Vicinity show. In another of the 
Institute’s experiments in trying to 
find a system of judging satisfactory 
to the local artists, Rainey Bennett, 
Francis Chapin and Max Kahn were 
voted into the onerous position of 
prize jurors by their fellow exhibi- 
tors. When the prizes were an- 
nounced, half the newspaper critics 
passed moral judgment upon the 
jurors instead of writing reviews by 
implying that the awards had been 
made on the basis of friendship. 
Local tempers waxed so hot that for 
the first time in the history of the 
Art Institute a jury was called upon 
to explain its judgment in public. 
Under the auspices of the Society 
for Cortemporary American Art, the 
jurors plus Frank Holland, critic of 
the Chicago Sun-Times, conducted 
a panel discussion moderated hy 


Joseph Shapiro, Chicago collector. 
The clearest explanation of the 
jurors’ values came from Rainey 
Bennett who said that in awarding 
the prizes they had looked for (1) 
technique, ability with line, form, 
color; (2) realization of what the 
artist was trying to say in each par- 
ticular picture. Holland, whose own 
review had stuck rather closely to 
aesthetic problems, then seemed to 
reverse his field by stating that any- 
thing which stirred up interest in 
art was good. He was promptly re- 
futed by Art Institute Curator Kath- 
erine Kuh; she said she had statis- 
tics to prove that shows which had 
received controversial reviews from 
the press were shunned by the pub- 
lic. It seems that the old belief that 
invective sells more newspapers does 
not hold for art. Kenneth Shopen of 
the Daily News, one of the critics 
under fire, defended himself by stat- 
ing that he had to write for the gen- 
eral public. However, all beleaguered 
newspaper critics should take heart 
from the fact that the unspecialized 
news reporter, writing for the gen- 
eral public, was not afraid to treat 
art on an adult level. 


Madonnas 


Another story that recently received 
front page treatment was local col- 
lector John F. Cuneo’s discovery 
that his unknown Italian primitive 
Madonna and Child is now ascribed > 
to Guido da Siena. Attributed by 
Dr. Maurice Goldblatt, through sim- 
ilarities to Siena’s Madonna and 
Child Enthroned in the Palazzo Pub- 
blico and Madonna with Four Saints 
in the Pinacoteca at Siena, it may 
be the original of the Madonna lab- 
eled “After the manner of Guido da 
Siena” in the Academy in Florence. 
The painting, together with other 
Italian primitives from the Cuneo 
Collection, is now on view in the 
Wightman Memorial Art Gallery at 
the University of Notre Dame. It is 
rewarding to compare these works, 
all done in a period to which we 
ascribe deep religious feeling, with 
the recent religious art exhibition in 
the Rockefeller Chapel at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Here, in a build- 
ing which attempted to evoke re- 
ligious feeling by imitating mediae- 
val architecture, contemporary re- 
ligious pieces were shown. The works 
were not merely ecclesiastical, but 
included anything the artist believed 
had religious feeling or meaning. 
One of the most powerful entries * 
was, however, traditionally oriented 
—the wrought-iron Station of the 
Cross, Jesus Meets His Mother, by 
Albert Henselmann. Working in 
widely varying materials, Hensel- 
mann has introduced a new sense of 
the emotional power of light and 
shadow into Chicago and Midwest 
churches lately through his designs in 


glass and metal. In Jesus Meets His 
Mother, the artist has bent the iron 
into an expression of gentleness, dif- 
fusing the whole with shadows. 


Sculpture 


A suggestion that Abbott Pattison 
had returned to nature -ould be seen 
in his prize-winning Marble Horse 
at the Art Institute’s Chicago and 
Vicinity show. Now. in Pattison’s 
show at the Charles Feingarten Gal- 
lery [to Feb. 1], the trend can be 
seen in perspective with some of his 
earlier works. Always more con- 
cerned with form ther content, Pat- 
tison is at his best wath the purely 
visual, as in the smail bronze, Medi- 
terranean Boat, in which he knocked 
the given image dowa to its essen- 
tials and rebuilt his ewn concept on 
these structural bones 

Speaking of sculpture. the impact 
of the Giacometti-Ler»n Maclver ex- 
hibition at the Arts Club was such 
that most viewers net only did not 
mention but did no. even see the 
Maclvers. With the exception of 
Joseph Goto, most Chicago sculptors 
tend to work in hea-y, three-dimen- 
sional form, se the thin. lonely line 
of Giacometti’s works created an 
instantaneous negative reaction here. 
It is unfortunate that Loren Mac- 
Ivers work was suffocated by the 
Giacomettis, for her canvases might 
have had much to sar in Chicago. 


Graphic miscellany 


Beginning with the Allan Frumkin 
Gallery’s “Twentieta-Century Prints 
and Drawings” show, Chicago faced 
1954 with new interest in graphics. 
Subtitled “From Munch to Miro,” 
the Frumkin exhibition includes 
such rarities as the only known lith- 
ograph that Kurt Schwitters ever 
produced; a delieate yet intense 
color lithograph of two women 
which Edvard Munck executed for 
Vollard; and twe of the Klee illus- 
trations from the Münchner Blütter 
which only exist in this printed 
state. This month Frumkin will also 
have another provocative show for 
release, a survey of German Expres- 
sionistic prints aac drawings. 

Rarer Toulouse-Lautrec posters are 
currently on view at the Main Street 
Gallery. Althouszl Lautrec is the 
star of the show. Main Street has 
coupled him with contemporary pos- 
ter-makers - Bonnard, Chéret and 
André Sinet, wa» worked on sub- 
jects identical te Lautrec’s. Particu- 
larly revealing is Siret’s huge poster 


of Yvette Gilbert which adapts her 
looks to the prevailing clichés for 
feminine beauty. 

More graphics can be seen at 
Avant Arts, which has just an- 
nounced it will show nothing but 
prints and drawings by local artists. 
This decision was spurred by the 
success of the Graphic Arts Work- 
shop. On display here is Eugene 
Bennett's serigraph, Segments: clean- 
ly ordered and clearly colored. Ben- 
nett is an instructor in silk screen 
and in that rarely taught subject, 
mosaics, at the 414 Art Workshop. 

Yet another graphic show this 
month is the Chicago Society of 
Artists! prints and drawings survey 
[Jan. 8-Feb. 8]. Organized in 1888. 
the society is the oldest art organi- 
zation in Chicago. As part of its ac- 
tivities, it has published a block- 
print calendar every year but one 
since 1937. The calendar varies in 
quality but original blocks such as 
Ethel Spears Fruit, Gustaf Dal- 
strom's Birds, Laura van Pappelen- 
dam's In Memoriam and Marion 
Witt’s Animal. Vegetable, Mineral 
make it outstanding. 


Travelers astray 


Young writers are usually given the 
advice, “Write about your own ex- 
periences." Such advice is seldom 
given to young painters. Yet Van 
Zandt, who is having his first one 
man show at the House of Arts. 
might well have profited from such 
a dictum. The paintings range from 
scenes of France, done during a 
three-year study period at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, to Chicago land- 
scapes. The French scenes are for 
the most part dull. mechanically 
composed, dirty in color. But the 
paintings of Lincoln Park, South 
Lagoon and North Lagoon, Lincoln 
Park are much better. It js evident 
that the artist understood and loved 
his subject from his treatment of 
local light and movement. 

The same facility with the near- 
at-hand and clumsiness with the for- 
eign stands out in the works of 
Hazel Cohen at the Sydney Rafilson 
Gallery. This also is a debut. The 
artist spent part of last summer in 
Mexico, part of it in Illinois. Her 
homestate landscapes, such as 
Waukegan Water Front and Dundee 
Woods, are personal, evocative 
statements with strong promise. But 
in her Mexican oils, Miss Cohen is 
almost. completely derivative of her 
teacher, Harry Mintz. 





Jesas Meets his Mother by Albert Henselmann: shown 


at he Rockefeller Chapel of the University of Chicago. 
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stic task involves more . perilous risks than having 
atesman’ s speech from the advance text. Only a 


ords, half this. ‘issue is already. on, if not off, the 
Tx EWS dedicated, deliberately and enthusiastically. 
portant art inauguration in America since Presi- 
t opened the National Gallery of Art in mung: 


| Metropolitan' s new galleries; oig awaited these 


hey have been closed and most of their contents. 


ac tob epi. from. view), x we have as few. trepidations as an 
ditor ‘could: possibly have. under the circumstances. We have 
| ilt museum in every stage of construction and 
save the final one. However, since it is only the final 

ants, we here felicitate the Museum without yet 

to sppland it; d is therefore a festival number 


1e , National Gallery in London RN now, as i chain 
ritish Arts Council, sings 2 2 to pat with 


La a ah the Metropolitan s. reopening; e full schedule 


S appears hers on page 87. 


Other. artendant events are the inclusion of remarkable loans 
‘thin the nd arranged F picture pne The Putnam Foun- 


M etropolitan phoenix 7 


generously permitted d 1: bbe separated and hung oaia 


-the new galleries, wherever. they are most. effective. and valuable 
i here and there when the potent orator actually . The huge loan from Robert Lehman (see p. 38]. filling feu: 
E microphone, all the while the į presses are already 


. few hours later all hell will break loose. As we e 


— galleries, its treasures stretching in time. from the Middle Ages 


to the twentieth. century, constitutes the. most important. grout 
of works of art ever. lent by a single owner (in this writer’ 


.records) to the. Metropolitan. or any ether American museum 


Then there are a. number of new purchases and. gifts. which 


will make their first appearance in the new galleries along with 


the old landmarks of the Metropolitan [see p. 50] much too 
long unseen. The novelties include: a handsome and unusual 
late fifteenth-century tondo by the Germanie painter called the 


Master of the Legend of St. Joseph; a Hoppner portrait of the 3 UN 


famous boxer Richard Humphreys which belies every accusation 
of saccharinity ever leveled against the British eighteenth-century 
painters; and the superb Picasso Actor, a full. length figure 
which is a monument of the painter's transition from his. "blue" 
to his "rose" period, the gift of Mrs. Byron C. Foy. — | 

Our Guide and Floor plan [pp. 46-47] to the new galle i 
has intentionally been printed i in a format both easily detachable 
from the magazine and convenient to carry inside the Museu: 
Mr. Gardner’s entertaining multi-profile of the collectors w | 
made the Metropolitan [p. 32] is also a piece of cultural histo 
And Mr. ane) s witty metaphor on the duality i in Am 
painting [p. 60], on the occasion of the  Metropolitan's hi 
exhibition in honor of the Columbia University Bicentenn 
may seem deceptively light. until the reader realizes that h 
is one of the first true essays. on style in: “American lena 
since the somewhat distant days of Isham and Cortissoz. 

The rest is not silence, but new installation. new lig 
even a new restaurant and. bar. Wherewith we reson d 
toast the reborn Metropolitan. and. all : other. museums, al | 
of good will everywhere. and. especially "those: who. vare eni n 
for peace and art to fight for either or both, above all. wish’ 
our readers the best of everything for 1954. P. 


Because of the extensive space given over to the iwi re-opene 
Metropolitan in this already enlarged issue, ARTNEWwS' cus 


 tomary review of art in the year just past, The Year's B 


will appear in the next issue. 
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The ideal 
museum 








By Kenneth Clark 


T. public art gallery is a relatively recent creation—scarceh 
one of them is older than two lifetimes—and it has grown up 
through a series of accidents, without much clear thought of its 
purpose, or, rather, of its conflicting purposes. This does net 
discredit it, for many of the most valuable human creations, 
from the British Constitution to the Italian opera, have been 
accidental, illogical and full of contradictions. But it does suz- 
gest that the function of museums of art is bound up with tke 
historical process by which they took their present form. 
Under what circumstances were works of art first brought 
together for public enjoyment? The answer is that in the two 
complete, consistent epochs on which European civilization is 
based — those of fifth-century Greece and thirteenth-century 
France—works of art were first brought together as objects ar 
accessories of worship. The first great displays of painting and 
sculpture in ancient Greece took place in temples, and were 
made in honor of the Gods. The first collections of works of art 
of all kinds—which we could call museums—were the treasuries 
of temples, such as that of the Oracle of Delphi. This is equally 
true of the Middle Ages. It was in the great cathedrals that men 
became conscious of the power of works of art to quicken their 
spirits, and give dignity and order to their lives. And it was in 
the treasuries of great churches, like the Abbey of St. Denis. 
that works of the legendary past or of distant countries were cal- 
lected as examples of fine craftsmanship and divine inspiraticn. 
In both these examples, works of art were brought together 
as illustrations of a living faith. It was only when these epochs 
were drawing to a close, and losing their creative confidence, 
that the collection of works of art became an end in itself, and 
passed from religious institutions to individual connoisseurs. 
Indeed it was the Romans, who could produce practically no art 
of their own, who first became collectors on a large scale. The 
Emperor Nero, type of the millionaire collector who believes 


The princely Renaissance collectiop: Zoffany's Tribuna, ca. 
1772, shows the Grand Duke of Tuscany's crowded treasures 
in the Uffizi. Most of them are still world famous, like Ra- 
phael's Madonna of the Chair and Titian's Venus of Urbino. 


ord O'Hagan Collection, London 





The l8th-century passion for documenting the Clas- 
sical past: The Towneley Marbles, ca. 1795, by Zof- 
fany, showing Charles Towneley in his London house. 


himself to be an artist manqué, developed, if he did not begin, 
the practice of taking works of art out of their settings in tem- 
pies and putting them in a private gallery. 

This sounds sacrilegious and probably was a bad idea; but 
time makes us accept anything. Four very important objects 
from Nero's collection still exist—the bronze horses of St. 
Mzrk's; and although their position, stuck up on the gallery 
of -hat strange holy junk shop, must be reckoned, by any stand- 
arcs, very peculiar, there would no doubt be the same cry of 
sacrilege if they were taken down today as there was when the 
Emperor Nero took them from a temple at Corinth. The fact 
is hat works of art are like wealth; they move about from one 
part of the world to another, and at first it seems very shocking; 
but after they have been in possession of one place or person 
for long enough, the situation becomes respectable, and people 
are scandalized when they are moved again. 

E was the sovereigns of small states of fifteenth-century Italy 
whe, following the example of Roman Antiquity, created the 
firs: art galleries of the modern world. And here one must 
number the difference between those who wished to live sur- 
rouaded by works of art and those who wished to have a gallery. 
The former chose almost entirely contemporary work, usually 
commissioned on purpose for the site. But from the first a 
gallery implied a collection of venerated works of the past, the 
word itself meaning that part of a house which one walks 
thmugh, but does not live yh. The objects it contains are on 
distlay and are chosen for their rarity or thefr arresting, qual- 
ities. Such were the first great collections—the gallery of the 
Palace at Mantua, the gallery of the Dukes of Tuscany in 


Flerence, known as the Uffizi. Theee were primarily collections 
of antiques, but already by the date of Castiglione’s Courtier, 
one or two painters had become so famous that they were con- 
sidered on a level with the artists of antiquity; and so the works 
of Raphael, Michelangelo, Titian, Giorgione and a few others 
were transferred from their original places—the decoration of 
a living room or a church—and put into galleries. Thus at the 
beginning of their history galleries took on a character which 
they have retained until the present day. They were funda- 
mentally artificial—pictures were not painted for them, but put 
in them when they had become sufficiently famous. This meant 
that they represented a standard of taste—a taste based on the 
assumption that almost everything done in Classical Antiquity 
was beautiful. It also meant that they involved a certain amount 
of snobbishness. From the first, powerful collectors began to 
look for rare treasures, and to buy names rather than works. 
Still we must admit that the great collections of the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries were the finest ever formed. 
Indeed the seventeenth century collections remained the basis 
of the galleries of Europe—galleries such as Dresden, Munich 
and Vienna—until 1946. If Charles I’s collection had not been 
broken up and sold by Oliver Cromwell, the English Nationa] 
Gallery would have been incomparably the finest in the world. 

For the most part these princely collectors bought what they 
liked. They were not much disturbed by public opinion, and 
critics could be kept in order. When they wished for advice 
they consulted the most eminent artists available. The Dukes 
of Mantua took their advice from Mantegna; Charles I con- 
sulted Rubens and Van Dyck, Rubens also advised the King 
of Spain and Velasquez went to Italy to buy for Philip IV. The 
director of the greatest private collection of the late seventeenth 
century, that of the Archduke Leopold, which formed the basis 
of the Vienna Gallery, was the painter Teniers, who made sensi- 
tive miniature copies of every picture to serve as a catalogue. 
Nowadays it is often said that artists are uncertain guides in the 
purchase of old masters, and I am afraid that this has become 
true. The reason is that in the seventeenth century it was not 
thought necessary to be original. Contemporary art was founded 
directly on the art of the past. The artist had to do the same 
thing as his master, and, if possible, do it better. He therefore 
had to make a profound study of the painting which preceded 
him, its ideas, its pictorial science and its technique. And, since 
painting was supposed to be closely connected with literature, 
he had to be what is called a man of culture. All of which fitted 
him to advise on the formation of a great gallery; and does not 
apply to the majority of artists since about 1860. 

The splendor of the great princely collections was, as I have 
said, inseparable from an element of snobbishness. Like every- 
thing connected with princes and millionaires, they were some- 
times no more than a buttress to vanity, and so they became 
swollen and sycophantic. An agreeable illustration of this is 
Zoffany's picture of the Tribuna in the Uffizi, the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany's collection [p. 28]. Unlike the seventeenth-century 
Flemish paintings of gallery interiors, which are quasi-fantastic, 
this is a record of fact—except that some extra objects have 
been brought in from the other side of the room to complete 


the picture. We know from old photographs that up to about 
1870 practically all galleries were as full as this—although not 
as full of good pictures. It was a sort of jungle of good taste 
in which only the fittest survived; and this crowd of objets d'art, 
jostling each cther like eager courtiers, set a premium on a 
certain type ef effectiveness. A picture needed great carrying 
power and firish to compete in such surroundings. A delicate 
or sensitive object would not show. 

Snobbishness implies the acceptance of false values; and in 
post-Renaissamce collecting these were provided by the frag. 
ments of antique sculpture which were discovered in ever 
increasing quaatities during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. The il vsion that these were masterpieces of art lasted 
three hundred years and reached its climax in the late eight- 
eenth century, just when the conception of the public art 
gallery was taking shape. At that date, excavation, restoration 
and fabricatien of antiques for the English market was prac- 
tically the onby Italian industry to be run at a profit. The results 
could be seer in the galleries of many English country houses 
up to the last war, when they became the targets of billeted 
soldiery. When we consider that these antiques (if old at all) 
were poor joi-neymen's copies in marble done at third hand 
from Greek »5-onzes, and subsequently rubbed down and re- 
stored, we may realize how heavily the precedent of the first 
Renaissance collectors continued to weigh on those of the 
eighteenth century. And we may reflect that collectors of old 
masters in th» last fifty years surrounded themselves with 
objects quite as dubious, as thoroughly restored and as lacking 
in inspiratior as the antique collectors of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

It was at this date, too, that the removal of works of art from 
their proper eontexts went to the most extreme lengths; and 
once more Zolany provides an example in his picture of the 
famous Towneley collection of marbles [p. 30]. Charles Towne- 
ley was the tyoical man of taste of the eighteenth century, and 
this picture shows the extent to which taste is a word of chang- 
ing color, fcr anything further from the modern concept of 
"good taste" than this jumble of fragments and cornices it 
would be hard to imagine. Even so, this type of dilettante collec- 
tion had one advantage over the haphazard accumulations of 


The ideal museum continued 


modern galleries. It did reflect the consciousness of a complete 
ideal world, where every shape was the product of a single 
system of thought; and the haphazard presentation, indefensible 
as it is by logical and archaeological standards, has a feeling 
of personal affection which we may find more sympathetic than 
the antiquarianism and frigid good taste of the most up-to-date 
public galleries. 

When, just over one hundred years ago, modern public gal. 
leries were established, they at first accepted the standards and 
imitated the form of the old princely collections. But as time 
went on they changed their character, and this change was by 
no means always an improvement. They began to lose that air 
of certainty and consistency which was such an enjoyable fea- 
ture of collections like that of Dresden—and is still to be found 
in the Prado. It is sometimes said that this was due to the inter- 
ference of Boards of Trustees, but on the whole the good gallerv 
directors have had their Boards well in hand, and the reason 
for a change of character is rather more subtle. It arises, ] 
think, from an unconscious uncertainty of aim, which was in- 
creased when scholars took the place of artists as gallery direc- 
tors. The scholar was inevitably influenced by the encyclopaedic 
tendencies of the time. He did not always feel confident enough 
to buy a picture because it was beautiful, but he did feel con- 
fident (sometimes over-confident) about it as a historical docu- 
ment. If he could state categorically that it was the work of a 
rare artist not hitherto represented in the gallery he felt on solid 
ground. Considering what gallery directors have suffered from 
the press and from malicious amateurs, this defensive attitude 
was understandable enough. Moreover, we must remember the 
basic difficulty of reconciling the public purchase of works oí 
art with the democratic system. Why should public money be 
spent on giving to a small minority of citizens a pleasure which 
is both momentary and inexplicable. The various answers have 
not been very convincing. In England there was an unformulated 


feeling that the contents of the Art Gallery were a form of mate- 


rial wealth. This is shown by the fact that up to the war the 
state was prepared to spend money on the purchase of pictures, 
but not on the promotion of music, which, after it had taken 
effect, left no material residuum. People who wrote letters 
to The Times about the Nation's [Continued on page 83] 


Fashionable taste in the 20th-century art gallery prefers the stark look: both old and modern masters are sparsely 
spaced against white walls in the Boymans Museum, Rotterdam [left], and Basel's new Kunstsammlung [right]. 





By Albert TenEyck Gardner 





Te taste and personality of the collectors who 


during its eight decades 


Metropolitan people and pictures 


heve been forming one of the world's great museums 


T. Metropolitan Museuin's collection of paintings, which has 
beea growing for over eighty years, has in that time developed 
a d stinctive character and style, and the story of that develop- 
mert is a fascinating part of the unwritten history of American 
cultural life, of the history of American taste, and their relations 
‘to *merican philanthropy. 

Economic historians tell us that in the half-century between 
1880 and 1930, Americans spent more money on art than had 
evex before been spent by any comparable group in history. The 
social historians, pursuing this thought, further conclude that in 
thi- same period, by gift to museums, the private art collections 
of * merica have been transformed into a vast national treasure 
thaz staggers the imagination. 

F2w American collectors have held their pictures in close 
seciision and they are far outweighed by those who have gen- 
erocsly given their pictures to the public. It is perhaps safe to 
venture that such a constant record of public gifts, such a flow 
of art treasure from private to public hands, over such a long 
perd, has never before taken place, in any country. The gra- 
cious gesture of giving has long since become an American 
trad tion rather than an occasional illustration of the old cliché. 
"pracely gesture." 

When the movement for the foundation of museums got fullv 
uncer way in the United States in the 1870’s and 1880's, the 
Mewopolitan was one of the first institutions to be the bene- 
ficia-y of this tradition, and in the late '80's, through the gift 
of tee Catherine Lorillard Wolfe collection of modern pictures 
and the Marquand collection of paintings by the old masters, the 
development of its galleries really began to take definite form 
and direction. Marquand, by his gift of fifty old masters, set not 
only a standard of taste by the high quality of his acquisitions. 
but Łe also initiated the grand manner of giving with thoughtful 
and open-handed generosity. Because of the great interest 
aroused by his gift (the news was widely publicized), both the 
quai ty and manner of his action made an impression that has 
app-rently never been forgotten. 

Ir 1889 the Omaha Bee and the LaCrosse Chronicle informed 
their readers of the event. The New Orleans Picayune asked its 
reaczrs "When is New Orleans going to have an art gallery?" 
The Worcester Spy reported January 20 that Marquand's 
magrificent gift to the Aer secu had made the Museum 
“a siagularly interesting gallery even for fastidious foreigners 
like Matthew Arnold.” The Boston Herald grudgingly admitted 





that “it will have to be allowed . . . that in the matter of gen- 
erous patronage of art New York is ahead of us... . To be sure 
New York is a great city, and contains a large number of 
wealthy people, but is it the metropolis of art? It begins to look 
that way.” The Boston Advertiser pulled out all the stops and 
said “the [Metropolitan] Museum may now justly be classed 
among the great art treasure houses of the world. It has far and 
away the finest collection of painting to be seen in this country 
and perhaps there are not more than five or six superior col- 
lections in the world.” 

Sixty years ago, everyone with an interest in art knew the 
name of Henry G. Marquand, for he was one of the greatest 
American patrons of art in his time. Throughout his life he wae 
the friend of many American painters, designers and architects 
His natural taste for the arts was undoubtedly stimulated by the 
interests and enthusiasms of these men who were the leading 


Henry G. Marquand [left], one of the 
founding fathers of the Metropolitan Mu. 
seum, was its moving spirit with countless 
gifts through the '80s and '90s. His paint. 
ings, hung in a special gallery [below] 
from 1895 to 1900, ran to over fifty, includ- 
ing such masters as Rembrandt, Hals. 
Vermeer, Petrus Christus, and Van Dyck. 








Vermeer from Marquand: . 


Young Woman with a Water Jug. ca. 1664 
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spirits of te conservative inner circle of the New York art 
world of 1850-80. 

Marquand was a New Yorker by birth. Two phases of his 
early business career in New York had important and most 
interesting influences on the development of his later activities 
in the art world. As a young man he managed the large real 
estate holdings of his brother and through this work he became 
aware of tke ugliness and bad planning of American architec- 
ture, particularly the business buildings then being erected in 
New York. His efforts to improve the appearance and utility 
of these bu Idings brought him into contact with Richard Morris 
Hunt, then one of the most promising and best-trained young 
architects in America. The other phase of his business career 
which affected his activities as a collector was his experience 
as a partner in a jewelry firm where an eye for quality is a part 
of the essential equipment. From these pursuits he progressed 
into kankimg and railroads where he was eminently successful 
in spe of some rather unhappy entanglements with the ruthless 
Jay Gould. In the 1880’s he more or less retired from business 
to devote ais time to building his Madison Avenue mansion. 
buying works of art, and giving serious thought to the develop- 
ment of th» Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

As the nancial panic and depression of 1873-76 receded to 
be replaced by the boom times of the 1880's, more and more 
Americans began to spend more and more money on art. 
Marcuand was one of the first of these and his gift to the 
Museum a£ once transformed the Metropolitan's picture gallery 
from the status of a minor provincial museum into à gallery 
of international importance. This donation, quite aside from the 
beau*y amd historic value of the pictures in it, had one char- 





Manet fram Havemeyer: 
* Boating, 1874 


This late Manet is one of six bequeathed to the Met- 
ropolitan by Mrs. davemeyer, who pioneered in the 
taste for Impressionists in America, largely through 
her friend ard fellow-Philadelphian, Mary Cassatt. 





Metropolitan people and pictures continued 


acteristic that makes it unique in the history of American col- 
lecting of that time. This lies in the fact that as soon as the 
pictures were brought together they were given to the Museum. 
They were never taken to the Marquand house to be enjoyed 
in privacy, but were given to the people of New York and were 
on display as a loan at the Museum as soon as they arrived from 
London. Then Marquand addressed a simple and characteristic 
note to the Trustees, offering his pictures in the following words: 
“It has given me sincere pleasure to witness the interest whicr 
every one manifests in the collection of pictures, principally ol- 
masters, which I have loaned to the Museum. Being informec 
that they would be of far greater service to the public to remair 
where they are, and in a public gallery. rather than in a private 
house. I hereby offer them to the Metropolitan Museum of Ar 
* without condition . . . in the hope that these pictures may prov? 
to be of lasting service to the public." 

Marquand formed, during his later years, two important cok 
lections. These were brought together with two quite separa: 
purposes in mind. One was made for the adornment of his home 
—a palace built by Richard Morris Hunt. The other for the 
specific purposes of the Metropolitan Museum. His house was 
in itself a work of art; in building and designing it Marquand 
employed a number of the best modern artists and decoratozs 
to ornament the interior which he then filled with works of art 
of every description. 

His Greek drawing room was perhaps the most extraordinary 
interior in the whole country. Its relative restraint and simplicity 
alone, at a time when the cluttered interior was the genera] 
fashion. made it unique. The furniture and decorations of this 
room were all designed by Sir Laurence [Continued on page T] 


Representing the range of the Havemeyer Collection are 
such famous works as Bronzino’s Portrait of a Young Man, i 
ca. 1535, and El Greco's Toledo, ca. 1610 [both below]; 
Mrs. Havemeyer and her Daughter [left] by Mary Cassatt. 





To honor the Metropolitan 


é 
A Collectors Taste." this show is called. Yet, like a stageful 
of prima donnas, the ensemble is a mélange of great voices. and 
the man who assembled them remains almost as anonymous as 
a coral master. Six of these twenty-four canvases, all lent from 
Stephen C. Clark's collection, on view at Knoedler [to Jan. 30], 
are unquestionable monuments of Post-Impressionism. Others 
are orilliant examples of the Dutch seventeenth-century, Spanish 
and American schools. Some are seen here for the first time in 
pubic; others are probably as often out on loan as they are at 
homes. and have become, through numberless reproductions, 
virtually common property. 

San of one collector. and brother of another—Robert Sterling 
Clar<, who last year endowed a new museum in Williamstown, 
Mass.—Stephen C. Clark is nonetheless a self-educated and 


independent connoisseur. Without any professional counsel, he 


both built, then radically transformed his collection. In the 
sphere of public service, he has for years been active behind 
the scenes of New York museums. For sixteen years he has been 
a trustee of the Metropolitan—making it appropriate that this 
show coincides with its picture galleries’ re-opening. Since 
the Museum of Modern Art opened in 1929, Clark has been on 
its Board of Trustees and was Chairman in 1939-46. At tae age 
of seventy-one, he still continues to lend his voice to the execu- 
tive workings of these institutions. 

His personal collection is in a constant state of change: from 
his Elizabethan mansion on New York's East 70th Street some 
vears ago a roomful of Matisses disappeared. In their place 
came a Manet [below]. an important group of recent Picassos 
and, most recently, El Greco's St. Andrew (circa 1592-1600). 


bought from a private collection in [Continued on page 85| 


One of Stephen Clark's recent buys is Young Woman in Spanish Costume, 1862, by Manet. He often 


painted this model in man's dress, but here the pose lies between Goya's Maja and his own Olympia. 








David's Portrait of Mr. Penrose, 51 inches 


high, generally unknown since 1802, lent 
to the Metropolitar for its re-opening, with 


a great Rubens, by The Putnam Foundation. 





Masterpieces visit the Metropolitan 


€& 
l. M-. Penrose will have complete confidence in me, I shall 
paint ais portrait for two hundred gold louis. I shall represent 
him im 2 manner worthy of us both. This painting will be a 
monument which will attest to Ireland the virtues of a good 
famil- man and the talents of the painter who painted it. 
"There shall be three payments. There shall be 50 louis d'or 
$25C gold] at the start, 50 louis when the painting shall be 
ketcaed out, and the balance of 100 louis when the work shall 
ye completed.” With this admirable, still-preserved letter— 


jusimesslike. confident, flattering to both artist and the patron— 


Jacques Louis David agreed to paint the portrait of Cooper 
Penrose, a wealthy Irish merchant of sixtv-three, who included 
among his activities heading the famous glass factory at Water- 
ford. For one hundred and fifty years since its completiea, the 
portrait remained in the possession of the Penrose ‘amily. 
Although reference to it is made in several catalogues, under 
varying dates, the picture is compagatively unknown—a true 
inédit. Now The Putnam i Molte has just purchased it 
(from Wildenstein) and loaned*it to the Metropolitan Museum 


8 
for extended exhibition in its newly | Continued on page 86| 
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A mere sampling of the extent and diversity of the collections made over the last forty 
years by Philip and Robert Lehman is indicated here. In the group above is the famous 
Petrus Christus Legend of Sts. Eiigius and Godeberta, 1449, acquired about 1920. Atop 
t the Roman 16th-century cassone—contemporary with Michelangelo's Last Judgment—are a 
Fram the Lehman collections superb Florentine oak-leaf jar, ca. 1410, from the extensive group of Italian Renaissance 

4 : majolica; and two of six l4th-certury bronze aquamaniles, of which Phyllis Riding on 
lent to the eduta at Aristotles Back [right], symbolizes the triumph of love over wisdom. Opposite are 
two purchases made by Robert Lehman in 1952: Degas’ Women at the Milliner's, 1882, 
bought from*Mme. Rouart, Berthe Morisot's daughter; and Nude in a Niche, 1498, one 


of four famed Dürer pen-and-ink drawings acquired from the heirs of Prince Lubomirsky. 





By Alfred Frankfurter 


Four of the Metropolitan s new picture galleries 
now re-open with masterworks lent 


from one of the most remarkable U.S. collections 


t would be pleasant—or perhaps useful. in terms of today's 
social consciousness—to believe that private art collecting has a 
public, irdeed a moral and historical function. If it occasionally 
seems tc, the connection is accidental. The Medici made 
Florence what it was and is, not because their ultimate ends 
were artstic but because art helped their ends. Those ends, 
however, were not restricted to the symbolization of power. 
which is the ulterior aim that first comes to mind. There was 
also the aim of sheer pleasure, sometimes even toward spiritual 
joy, on the part of the princely collector. It is well to remember 
this in our own curious, self-analytical time when every action 
demands scrutiny and justification. Art is a collective of life 


forces as well as a product of them; its ownership implies 








^ x, . 
Maitre de Moulins: 
4 Young Princess. 


ca. 1490 à 





The new cleaning of this royal portrait, about forty percent 
enlarged in this detail, reveals the typically flat Flemish 
technique which, with the landscape style of Flemish minia- 
tures, shows the merging of Flemish and French schools in 
Burgundy, and suggests an early work of this mysterious 
painter of tte Burgundian court. Composed inside a Gothic 
arch, thus possibly as a donor in a diptych, the sitter, wear- 
ing the fleur-de-lys emblem of the houses of France and 
Bourbon, has been called Suzanne de Bourbon, but now 


seems more plausibly to represent Margaret of Austria. 


The 
varied 
Lehman 
treasures 


continued 


This detail, almost twice actual size, is from a typical and 
unusually well-preserved Venetian 15th-century small altar. 
With the preceding, it makes an interesting contrast be- 
tween North and South: the vigorous Italian building-up of 
form is visible not only in the tones but even in the actually 
ridged impasto of the drapery. Thus although it aims at a 
universal image, it gives a more powerful sense of reality. 
An early work, influenced by Mantegna, certain details such 
as the fruit and the foliage in its background show rem- 
nants of Gentile da Fabriano's International Gothic style. 


Bartolommeo V ivarini: 


Madonna and Child. 
ca. 1480 





One of the greatest 14th-century Ital- 
ian paintings in America is this 
Crucifixion by Duccio di Buoninsegna 
which, with its companion Nativity, 
formed a diptych, ca. 1315. This de- 
tail, about actual size, shows its al- 


most perfect state of preservation. 





The varied Lehman treasures continued 


neither unmitigated hedonism, in the late nineteenth-century 
sense cf Huysmans’ Against the Grain, nor the strange puri- 
tanica] concept of moral obligation and purism upon which some 
modermist critics today insist. 

Collecting for pleasure, ghen, can both elevate the individual 
collecter and, in its totality ia a given period and country, 
form ore kind of index to a cuMure or at least the taste of that 
culture. There is almost always a prevailing fashion, and thére 


also are the exceptions which not only prove the rule but which 
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often survive to prove that the fashion—certainly the fashion as 
an all-exclusive rule—was wrong. The fashion nowadays is, of 
course, for collectors with the greatest means to concentrate 
without exception upon the French late nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century masters—the period roughly from Manet to 
Modigliani. It is, in fact, so very much the fashion that in all of 
New York, where three-fourths of the privately-owned art in 
America is domiciled, there are no more than three collections 
of importance whose owners consider the acquisition of old 
masters at least on a par with French art since Impressionism— 
against perhaps seventy-five collectors of the latter, fashionable 
school. 

The most notable of these exceptions—in significance, in size 
and in variety—is the art owned by Robert Lehman, banker, 
sportsman and an amateur though considerably accomplished 
art historian. A selection from his collections (the plural is 
decidedly called for) will fill four large galleries in which it 
is now lent for eight months from the re-opening of the picture 
galleries of the Metropolitan Museum, of which he is a vice- 
president and trustee. The selection will comprise: some sixty 
paintings, ranging from the Byzantinesque proto-Renaissance in 
Siena around 1300 A.D. to the Fauve and Pointillist inaugurators 
of modern art after 1900; thirty-odd superb old-master drawings 
of all schools, unparalleled in any private collection in the world, 
along with a dozen great pages from illuminated manuscripts; 
three or four Gothic tapestries, one of them, woven with metallic 
gold threads, from the Spanish royal collections, the finest 





The recent cleaning of El Greco's famous St. Jerome 
as Cardinal, ca. 1610, shows his curious combination 
of surviving Byzantine linearity and attenuation 
—compare with the Duccio opposite—and the flow- 
ing forms of Venetian perfection of oil techniques 
(detail abomt half actual size). This is easily the 
best of several versions of the subject by El Greco. 


such in America; Ispahan palace carpets; Limoges enamels; 
Italian Renaissance and, still rarer, Flemish and German 
mediaeval bronzes, the latter including the largest group outside 
the Nuremberg Germanisches Museum of aquamaniles, or ewers 
in animal shapes; a vast collection of Renaissance and Baroque 
jewelry fram Cellini’s time to that of Versailles. 

The large Lehman apartment on Park Avenue has been partly 
depleted fcr this Metropolitan showing, but its walls will never 
prove it; tuey have been replenished with reserves right from 
one of its « wn rooms in which paintings are stored in racks, as 
in the steck room of an art dealer or in the storage basement 
of a museum. Hardly less is this true of the house that belonged 
to Robert Lehman's father, on 54th Street near Fifth Avenue. 
which his «on still maintains; from it come the majority of the 
old masters now temporarily on the Metropolitan's walls, and 
yet they, ted, have been replaced with reserves. This total has 
grown in spite of Robert Lehman’s steady gifts to museums 
across the country: over 55 paintings and 40 drawings. 

Those scholars and friends who were always welcome—with a 
good deal more than the conventional collector's warmth toward 
eritics—in the treasure-laden house on 54th Street will find a 
nostalgic meminiscence in the installation at the Metropolitan. 
Especiallv so in the large gallery, with its rich furniture, its 
splendid carpets and tapestry, its bronzes and Limoges enamels 
all accompanying the wonderful pictures, as does a full orches- 
tra the scloist in a concerto. In Philip Lehman's house, art was 
somehow the epitome of stately living—as it once was in the 





Baron Edouard de Rothschild's great hôtel on the Rue St. Flor- 
entin or in the Duke of Westminster's Grosvenor House, and 
as it has survived in a few museums like the Stádel in Frankfurt 
and the Fitzwilliam in Cambridge. 

Philip Lehman’s collecting began about 1911-12, while his 
son Robert was still an undergraduate at Yale. The first pur- 


chases were a conventional Hoppner and an only slightly less 
conventional Rembrandt (the Portrait of an Elderly Man now 
being shown) ; the superb and for then altogether adventurous 
Goya portrait (now exhibited in its newly cleaned and hitherto 
unknown splendor); and the unique pair of portraits by Cossa 
(see cover), veritable gems of the rare Ferrarese school. 

Not a bad beginning, and there was better rapidly to come. 
Robert Lehman's favorite haunt at Yale was the art gallery that 
held the chiefly Italian masterpieces of the Jarves Collection, 
and its pictures were the frequent subject of his essays and 
term papers. Not only did the training stand him in good stead 
— fifteen years after his graduation he edited and partly wrote 
the most eleborate and beautifully printed catalogue of a privats 
collection (his father's, of course, and now his own) ever pu-- 
lished, and one whose scholarship is as good as its printing ard 
paper—but his influence, as the only son in the house on 54th 
Street, soon made itself felt. It was glso, incidentally and im 
directly, the influence of Jam&s Jackson Jarves’ astonishing ~ 
precocious Yankee sense, more than a half-century ahead ef 
his*time, for the Italian Renaissance root of all Western art 
since. The next additions to the Lehman [Continued on page 80] 





Bookshelf. 


Treasury from Byzantium 


Ey Meyer Schapiro 


Byzantine Painting 

By André Grabar 

Skira, Geneva and New York 
204 pages; 105 colorplates. $20 





B. painting is so unlike our own that we must consider 
ïs history and circumstances if we wish to understand its char- 
acter. Commissioned by the Church and court, it is an imagery 
that serves religion and the state. The subject-matter is more or 
less strictly determined and the artist's interpretation of themes 
is directed by authority. Most Byzantine paintings were copied 
from older canonical models. The religious ones were objects of 
veneration and some were believed to possess miraculous powers. 
Although the style changed from century to century, certain 
types and conventions of form remained the same for a thousand 
years. 

We are less surprised then to learn that this art could become 
a political and theological issue of the first order. In the eighth 
and ninth centuries, the Byzantine empire was torn by a great 
struggle over painting. The iconoclasts were not hostile to paint- 
img as such—indeed they favored a secular art with naturalistic 
scenes of landscape, hunting, war and animal life—but only 
t» painting that might lead men to give to the image the respect 
amd devotion owed to Christ and the saints alone. The icono- 
philes won after a long and bloody struggle; the religious image 
became officially, as the second council of Nicaea decreed, an 
Gbject of veneration, but not of worship—a distinction not 
e=sily maintained in practice. The Western theologians rejected 
tis formula, insisting that the image existed only for instruc- 
Den and decoration; and this difference helped to sharpen the 
antagonism of the Latin and Greek churches. 

It is hard for us today to imagine a situation in which painting 
cculd be so crucial a matter as to shape politics and religious 
lite for centuries and to call out the most bitter conflicts. But 
wien we see the surviving works and especially the mosaics— 
werks of an overwhelming splendor, conceived with an ideal of 
nc bility, always grave nd exact in communicating a thought— 
we understand how importank was this art in forming the feel- 
inzs and attitudes of a whefe people. 

The familiar black-and-white reproductions ‘give no adequate 
i«»a of this art. The absence of color deprives us of its essential 
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expressive element. It is a delight then to have the new publi- 
cation by Prof. Grabar with over a hundred specimens of 
Byzantine painting reproduced in color. Many of these are 
details of single figures, close-ups of a face or a hand, which 
permit us to enjoy with a new intimacy the marvelous inven- 
tion and taste of the mosaicist. There are thirteen illustrations 
of San Vitale in Ravenna and eleven of the recently uncovered 
mosaics of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople. Besides the mosaics 
we see wall paintings, pavements, miniatures and enamels. 
Among the great surprises are the frescoes of the eleventh to 
the thirteenth centuries from churches in Yugoslavia—little- 
known works of great beauty and emotional force. 

How faithful are these reproductions? Those of works I have 
seen appear for the most part quite good and sometimes remark- 
able. It is hard to say much more with any confidence. 
Experience in checking color proofs before the origmals has 
taught me that memory is deceptive; judgment of the quality 
of a color reproduction requires direct comparison with the 
original object and some knowledge of the problems and tech- 
nical limitations. The plates of the miniatures in the Paris 
Psalter and the Paris manuscript of Gregory are a shock at 
first view; and so are the pages of the Rabula and Rossano 
Gospels. But I may be mistaken since it is many years since 
| have seen these works. The glossiness of the colorplates is a 
disturbing factor, thrusting a uniform shiny texture between 
us and the texture of the old object. To judge from memory 
the fidelity of the color of the plates after mosaics is stil! harder; 
the works change with the light of the hour and the season, 
although they retain their harmony under varying conditions. 

If the book satisfies, as no other general book has done, our 
desire for reproductions of the color of the mosaics and frescoes, 
it less satisfactory for other aspects of Byzantine painting. 
Comprehensive and costly as it is, the book contains relatively 
few illustrations of whole mosaics or frescoes. Single panels, 
parts of a field or a figure, are most often isolated fer repro- 
duction. It is true that faithful color reproduction requires a 
minimum reduction of size; large complex works are much 
harder to reproduce in color on the page of a book. But black- 
and-white photographs of complete paintings and mosaics would 
have added considerably to the value of the book and helped 
the reader to follow Prof. Grabar's instructive analyses of the 
Byzentine systems of decoration. Some views of the interior of 
the church are indispensable if the reader is to grasp the rela- 
tion of the mosaics to the architectural whole. There are unfor- 
tunately no indications of the sizes of the original works (or of 
the amount of restoration). Because the illustration is restricted 
to colorplates and especially details, much in Prof. Grabar's 
intrcductory chapter on the foundations of Byzantine art will 
be lost to a reader unacquainted with the objects to which he 
refers (examples are the frescoes of Dura and the mosaics of 
Sta. Maria Maggiore). The demand for books on painting illus- 
trated entirely in color can become an obstacle to adequate 
presentation of the art. 

As an anthology of Byzantine painting, the choice of exam- 
ples will disappoint many students who | Continued on page 85] 





China's great frescoes 


By James Marshall Plumer 


The Sacred Oasis: Tun Huang 
By Irene Vongehr Vincent 
Faber & Faber, London 
University of Chicago 

114 pages; 50 illustrations. $5 





T. pilgrim s approach to Buddhist paintings is probably the 
best, dificult -hough it may be for most of us. This Irene Vincent 
demonstrates in her book about the cliff-hewn cave-chapels of 
Tun Huang. The record of her journey in 1948 to that site, so 
famous to so few, so little known to many, is set down in full 
awareness of pilgrims' footsteps gone before. 

The book reveals treasures previously known to few but 
Orientalists and curiously unrecognized by most of them—Lang- 
don Warner, who twice made the trek, of course excepted. Here at 
Tun Huang, largely unscathed, is one of the world’s greatest 
hoards of ancient murals. Dating from long before the examples 
in Japan’s well-known Horyuji, those wall-paintings provide 
standards of comparison—inevitably almost always earlier—for 
practically all Japan’s extant early Buddhist paintings. from the 
Tamamushi Shrine to the Fujiwara paintings in the Phoenix 
Hall at Uji. At the same time they may be reckoned as the Chi- 
nese equivalents of India’s great Ajanta murals, which in piety 
and aesthetic appeal they surely equal and which in sheer square 
yardage they far outstrip. Here, indeed. China did for Buddhism 
what, for Ch-istianity, was once done by Spain. 

Remoteness, ever since trans-Asian trade routes took to the 
seas, plus desert dryness, and an unbroken thread of religious 
use are reasons for their remarkable present state of preservation. 
We learn that an amazing total of twenty-three cave chapels of 
the Wei period (fifth to sixth centuries A.D.) have been pre- 
served, “more or less intact,” some even with original sculptures 
of painted elay. Still other caves, the author reports, are known 
to possess Wei painting under the plaster and murals of later 
years. But the total number of these shrines, hewn by the faith- 
ful from the mother-rock, is in the hundreds. Pelliot’s count of 
370 is now rzised, through re-numbering and new discoveries, to 
460. A large proportion of these were decorated in the T’ang 
dynasty (60€-907) in four recognizable styles. 

"One's imoression on entering a chapel for the first time is 


, 


indescribable, as though one had seen a vision," writes the au- 


ther. “For a devout Buddhist, attaining [Continued on page 79] 





Undying antiquity 


By Leo Steinberg 


The Survival of the Pagan Gods 

By Jean Seznec 

Bollingen Series, Pantheon Books, New York 
376 pages: 108 illustrations. $6.50 


I. used to be simpler. We are taught our history as a sequence 
of significant lives and events; and though the narrative occa- 
sionally cited simultaneous events, the second appeared always 
as a sudden convergence, like a railway siding about to merge 
with the main track. History was a linear procession. At a 
given time it moved from Egypt to Greece, and thence to Rome. 
We knew when history was in France. and when in Italy. We 
were like motorists who keep their eyes fixed on the road and 
ignore the terrain; like lazy listeners to a fugue who choose to 
hear only a monophonic theme. 

Those idyls of simplicity, the old histories, have become 
works of art, or artifice. Their lucid lines have blurred in a 
grey mass of modifying information. We are now taught that 
Antiquity did not come to an end with Commodus, nor with 
Constantine, nor even with Justinian. It simply submerged, 
forked out in several streams, and ran an intermittent, under- 
ground existence until the moment came to unsteep itself in 
Florence. The Middle Ages also loitered on past textbook 
limits. If the eighteenth century was an Age of Reason, it was 
an age also of witch-burning and alchemy and kings by divine 
right. And even this twentieth century has given notable ex- 
pression to numerology, spiritualism and theosophy, to say 
nothing of religious persecution. In other words, if there exists 
a trait that can be called Antique or mediaeval, it may also 
be called human and, as such, indestructible. Whatever can be 
named in history can be proved to exist eternally. History is a 
chorus of numberless voices, alternately clamorous and hushed, 
but all ever-present, co-existing in perpetual simultaneity. 

One wonders sometimes whether modern historiography does 
not spell the end of history—if history be conceived as monu- 
mental, structured and significant. One wonders uneasily if the 
modern specialist is not painstakingly regoring that virgin chaos 
of events from which history is a “istillation. But to specialized 
research, which qualifies each genePalization, we are irrevocably 
committed. And monumental history. in Nietzsche’s sense, must 
wait for reform in some distant future. [Continued on page 73] 


Ey Piero Dorazio 


The future that 
ended in 1915 


The Fried Gallery presents two Italian pioneers 
oj modern art, Balla and Severini, 


who lead the brief, explosive Futurist movement 





19C9 photo of Balla, the father of Futurist paint- a 
ing He lives in Rome now, and is 90 years old. 


Giacomo Balla Collection, Rome 


Three paintings framed together depict Construc- 
tion at dawn, noon and evening. Painted in 1904 
in a Pointillist method and Socialist style, it is 


one of Balla’s earliest symbols of simultaneity. 


A. the beginning of this century, the forms of modern culture 
and technical advancement, such as the automobile, the wireless 
and the cinema, revealed a new aspect of life: motion. 

The Futurist painters considered such phenomenons as 
themes which the past had not approached, and which should 
be developed as a new and vital impulse. Photography, related 
to painting by its motionless images, became dynamic in the 
motion picture, which showed that the real existence of form 
is movement. Telegraphy became radio, which no longer re- 
quired fixed stations. 

The Technical Manifesto of Futurist Painting, 1910, de- 
clared: “Everything moves, everything runs and rapidly changes. 
A figure is never fixed before us, but appears and disappears 
constantly. . . . The moving forms are multiplied, deformed, 
like vibrations of the space they go through. Therefore a run- 
ning horse does not have four legs but twenty, and their move- 
ment is triangular." A car running and news traveling in the 
air from one country to another, open this century, and the im- 
mediate aspect of reality is velocity, which comes as a new 
dimension in the forms of living, overturning the traditional 
order of matter and spirit. 

The visual analysis of the Futurist painters considered the 
new world as a constant criticism by the artistic imagination of 
the revolving reality. *Only that art which takes its elements 
from its environment is great" they said. “Our fathers were 
inspired by the religious atmosphere hanging over their souls, 
thus we must draw inspiration from the tangible miracles of 
contemporary life: from the steel network of speed which is 
enveloping the earth, from the transatlantic liners, from the 
marvelous flights . . . and how could we be indifferent to the 
frantic activity of big cities, to the very new psychclogy of 
noctambulism, to the feverish figures of the viveur, of the 
apache, of the alcoholic? Simultaneity of the states of spirit in 
the work of art is our goal," the Manifesto continued. *For the 
observer to feel in the center of a painting, the image has to 
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SKdelijk Museum, Amsterdam 


Rose Fried Gallery 





The zrand theme of Futurism—a speeding automo- 
bile—is expressed in this 1913 sketch by Balla. 
The spectator is expected to feel the motion, 
and project himself into the center of the image. 


Party at Montmartre, 1912-13, by Severini, who 
as a young man studied under Balla in Rome. 
Severini introduced elements of everyday life and 
bright hues into the spinning facets of Futurism. 


be a synthesis of what one remembers and of what one sees." 
This visionar; attitude differed from the contemporaneous 
classicism of the early Cubists, and was closer to the approach 
of German Expressionism—to its peculiar Romantic nature and 
to the then-recent philosophical tradition which valued psychol- 
ogy and individual expression above the pure, objective values 
of form and style. As Expressionism before, and Dada later. 
Futurism was more than a revolutionary conception of form. 
It was a complex attitude of the visionary spirit rebelling 
against tradit-onal life and imposing a new, ideal unity on all 
human expression. 

Futurism grew from an international, Parisian group of Sym- 
bolist poets, to which Marinetti, Kahn, Paul Fort, Griffin. 
Jammes, Palazzeschi and others had contributed in 1905, and 
thev appeared officially with a manifesto published in Le Figaro, 
February 1909. It dealt with painting, sculpture, architecture. 
theater, music, literature, criticism, politics and morals, al- 
though its main contribution remains in the purely visual 
achievements which such painters as Balla, Boccioni, Carrà and 
Severini had developed from the French Impressionists. Their 
names all apoeared in the Manifesto of Futurist Painting ar- 
ranged in Mi an by Marinetti, who was summoning avant-garde 
painters to associate with his revolutionary literary ideas. 

Futurism exploded upon the sudden contact of “an intense 
moment of E1ropean culture" with the slow and provincial en- 
vironment in which the younger Italian generation was growing. 
Italy then was a new European country in transition, adapting 
its Etruscan-Bke agriculture to modern economy and forms of 
life, but cultarally, it was still involved in the academic cult 
of sterile heritages. 

The crigins of Futurist painting are found in the echoes of 
Impressionism that had come to Italy through the Symbolist 
and Division st works of Previati and Segantini respectively. 
At the begimning of 1900, two early Futurists, Boccioni and 
Severini, frequented the studio of Giacomo Balla in Rome. Balla 


was at that time an established portrait painter, but also a bold 
personality among the progressive interpreters of the Divisionist 
technique. He had been sent to Rome from Turin (where he 
was born in 1874) to work with his uncle, a game-keeper for 
the King, abandoning his early experiments in painting for the 
more secure future his parents had planned. But soon he dis- 
carded his livery, and settled down to researches concerning 
light and color. His work of that period was influenced both 
by Gauguin’s Synthesist school of Pont-Aven and by the tech- 
nique of Seurat. A few years later, Severini went to Paris and 
Boccioni to St. Petersburg, Russia, where each became more 
acquainted with the French tradition. Their work already indi- 
cated a revolutionary direction in Italian painting, whose most 
progressive forms were then closer to the idiom of Corot than 
to that of Seurat. Also in their background was some of the 
Symbolist heritage and some of the Social Realist ideology, both 
very strong in Italy in the work of a well-known Divisionist. 
Pellizza da Voledpo, painter of the II International. 

When Marinetti’s manifesto appeared in 1909, Balla and Seve- 
rini were separately freeing their work from the Divisionist 
technique: Balla introducing lines and large dynamic space 
constructions, Severini developing pure colors in a combination 
of the Cubist and Pointillist techniques. Balla’s studies of move- 
ment began then in sketches of his little daughter, of birds or 
autos in motion, as a personal experience through which he 
aimed to create an image of the phenomenon itself which every 
one was feeling, but not seeing in visual form through the 
language of painting. At the same time he undertook a series 
of purely geometric abstractions (resembling spectroscopic 
analyses), hoping to define the forms which continually come 
and go, generated from the colors and ghe vibrations of light. 

When the Futurists painters signed the first Manifesto, they 
were involved in personal researc&es, but they all aimed to 
depictein a complex image the total process of the new culture 
which was coming to Rome and Milan: [Continued on page 84] 


By Fairfield Porter 
Photographs by Rudolph Burckhardt 





Rivers begins the second version of the portrait. 


Eis work table [below], made with neat ingenuity. 





paints a picture 





A series of studies in different mediums show con- 
siant experiment and close attention to details. 





E Rivers is thin, restless and nervous, with black beetle-like eyes and an ir- 
repressible manner. He likes to entertain, to act the comedian, to make people laugh. 
He has a talent for games of all kinds. Mainly, he likes to try things out. Starting 
as a saxoplone player, a jazz musician, his histrionic nature led him to painting 
when he met painters. The same trait, plus a special ability with words, a unique 
idiomatic carelessness of expression, made him write poetry. Finally he has taken 
to sculpture. If it is like an actor not to know who he is, then, like an actor, and 
because he likes to experiment, Rivers acts out his life in search for a sound basis. 
It is as if all events in which he participates were crucial moments in his auto- 
biography. “ven the accidents in his life seem chosen with some deeper plan in mind: 
a chance ilmess becomes a way of resting. His observation, as close as it is limited, 
like French logic, is directed toward his whole environment. His curiosity can be 
sarewd and penetrating, as well as sympathetic. Rivers wants to remain master of 
the situation and he displays a certain toughness towards experience that poets often 
have. To protect himself against being overwhelmed he withdraws into art. Art gives 
him psychological power; it serves as a way of finding those distinctions that appear 
to be the tzue ones in the search for his life. His self-control stems from conscious 
spontaneity and constant awareness. Rivers knows who has influenced him—among 
painters De Kooning and Courbet are now the most obvious—and by accepting this 
and maintaining his consciousness of self he hopes to assimilate these influences and 
keep his own identity. The strength with which he holds to his artistic identity 
measures the threat from outside, and it will, in the future, show the degree to which 
ke has ove-come this threat. He is thirty years old now, and has not attained his 
fmal maturity. 

In May, 1953, Rivers moved to Southampton, Long Island, and immediately 
started to work on sculpture outdoors on the grass, while he prepared an open 
garage, near the house he had rented, for a studio. To the wall of this studio shed 
he nailed an 8-foot high by 10-foot wide piece of Homasote to hold his canvases. 
Skylights were set in the roof and a painting table (which stands awkwardly to the 
‘eft of the canvas, in the dark corner away from the door) was improvised out of 
another piece of Homasote. It rests, at the wall opposite the door, on a board nailed 
to the wal, and, at the other end, on a drawing table. On top is a piece of plate 
glass. This combination of something makeshift with a generally neat ingenuity 
characterizes his style of work. He had not painted for six months, concentrating on 


Portrait of Berdie, ll began as a charcoal draw- 
ing. Rivers considers drawing the most important 
part of the work. Though the composition, as well 
as the dark areas, remain steady, the picture ap- 
pears and disappears through a process in which 
erasure plays as positive a role as the painting. 
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Rivers continued 


sculpture, which gives him special satisfaction since it lacks 
those elements of painting which seem to him to have less 
relevance to the essential search for the deepest reality. Sculp- 
ture is a slow and substantial kind of drawing and a statue is 
more distinct from the space around it than a drawing is. 

To get his hand in again, Rivers planned a large painting of 
his mother-in-law, whom everyone calls Berdie, to be painted 
on a piece of canvas about 5 feet wide by 7 feet high, thumb- 
tacked to the Homasote-covered wall. He started first with a 





On the lawn, a debonair Rivers sketches Berdie. In the background 


sits ar example of his sculpture.eThe directness of the artist's vision 
can be seen by comparing the drawing [top left] with'an intermediate 
stage of the painting [top right] and the photograph of the model. 


complete pencil sketch of Berdie posing in a wicker chair on 
the lawn. This was then freely transferred to the canvas, with- 
out the model, by drawing with sign-painter’s charcoal. When 
he draws, Rivers rubs out a great deal; about as much time 
is spent on erasing as on making marks. Next he laid in color 
in thin washes. On the work table were seven cans of turpentine 
and one of raw linseed oil, in order to make sure to get his 
brushes clean between colors, although he finds some dirtiness 
is useful as a way of continuing and unifying colors from one 
area to another. He kept pounds of rags under the table to 
wipe out colors. This makes for a similarity to pastel: the color 
that is wiped out has partly stained the canvas already, and 
therefore it remains under succeeding colors. He used l-inch to 
115-inch hardware-store brushes, 34- to 15-inch flat bristle brush- 
es, and one %-inch round bristle brush. 

For Rivers, drawing is the most important part of painting. 
to which everything else is subservient and dependent. *Draw- 
ing is the ability to use a line or mark to produce air, space. 
distinctions, pecularities, endings, beginnings. It is like the 
backfield in a football team; it is the star.” 

After the painting had gone a certain way, he started another 


painting of the same subject on another [Continued on page 81 | 








Larry Rivers: 


Portrait of Berdie, I, 1953 


The finished painting, glmost 7 feet high, shows little attempt to 


=) è ò 99 e A ^ 
conceal the “abundance of dissatisfactions" from which it grew. Color, 


however, in thin washes, serves to unify the canvas (De Nagy Gallery). 





By one of the first and greatest of the “Coonskinners”— 
that is, American artists who worked out their own style of 
seeing—Daniel Crommelin Verplanck, 1771, by John Single- 


ton Copley. It hangs in the Metropolitan’s American Wing. 


By Harotd Rosenberg 


Parable for American painters 


The vast exhibition of the Metropolitan's own collection 
of American¢painting and sculpture demonstrates 
3 e 
e 


a newly-perceived duality: Redcoatism and Coonskinism 








P. carry their landscapes with them, the way travelers 
in the last c2ntury used to cart along their porcelain chamber 
pots. The stronger their sense of form the more reluctant they 
are to part with either. 

Since the eye sees through a gridiron of style and memory, 
it is not so ezsy for a man to be “new” as De Crévecoeur implies. 


Braddock s defeat 


For me, the most dramatic example of the newcomer’s illusion 
of being elsewhere is Braddock’s Defeat. Everyone recalls that 
linecut illusration in grade-school histories which shows the 
Redcoats marching abreast through the woods, while from 
behind trees and rocks naked Indians and coonskinned trappers 
pick them eff with musket balls. Maybe it wasn’t Braddock’s 
defeat, but some ambush of the Revolutionary War. In any case. 
the Redcoats march through the New World Wilderness, with 
its disorder of stones, underbrush and sharpshooters, as if they 
were on a parade ground or the meadows of a classical Euro- 
pean battlefield, and one by one they fall and die. 

I was never satisfied with the explanation that the Redcoats 
were simply stupid or stubborn, wooden copies of King George 
[II. In my opinion what defeated them was their skill. They 
were such extreme European professionals, even the Colonials 
among then, they did not see the American trees. Their too 
highly perfected technique forbade them to acknowledge such 
chance topegraphical phenomenons. According to the assump- 
tions of the r military art, by which their senses were controlled. 
a battlefield had to have a certain appearance and structure. 
that is, a Style. Failing to qualify, the trees and rocks from 
which come such deadly but meaningless stings are overlooked. 
The Redcoats fall, expecting at any moment to enter upon the 
true battlefield, the soft rolling greenswards prescribed by the 
canons of their craft and presupposed by every principle that 
makes warfare intelligible to the soldier of the eighteenth cen- 


Marin established his individual, independent system of ab- 
straction in watercolors like Rocks and Sea, Maine, 1917. 





“Cursed be that mortal inter-debtedness . . 


"The American is a new man who acts on new principles; 


he must therefore entertain new ideas and form new opinions.” 
J. Hector St. John de Crévecoeur 


. ] would be as free as air: 
and I’m down in the whole world's books." 
Herman Melville 


tury. The only difficulty of the Redcoats was that they were in the 
wrong place. The dream-world of style always appears first and 
overpowers the actual, unless one is one of those Coonskinners 
behind the trees or has cleansed his mind through some tremea- 
dous effort. 

In honor of the dream-defeated Braddock. | call this halluci- 
nation of the displaced terrain, originating in style, Redcoatism 
In America it is an experience of the first importance. If De 
Crèvecoeur were right and the American were a “new man aci- 
ing on new principles," this mental condition should have ceasec 
to exist with the departure of Cornwallis. The fact is, however 
that the art-entranced Redcoat, in a succession of differen: 
national uniforms, dominates the history of American art. L xe 
Braddock, painting in this country has behaved as if it w=re 
elsewhere—to the point where artists have often emigra:se 
physically in order to join their minds in some foreign country. 

The chief impression created by an historical exhibition like the 
newly assembled show at the Metropolitan Museum, “Americas 
Painting, 1754-1954." is of European styles periodically rep ac 


A 
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Among the Metropolitan's recent buy® of advanced American 
art ie The Window, 1950, by the influential Hans Hofmann. 
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Parable for American painters continued 


Audubon appears as “the first important paint- 
er who belongs thoroughly to the United 
States": Ivory-Billed Woodpeckers, ca. 1812. 





CURE. OC NE ien 

"There is a unique candor in the Hudson River paint- 
ers’ niggling with pebbles and blades of grass": 
John Frederick Kensett's Lake George Landscape, 1869. 





ing one another. What has counted with the corps after the 
British Look (of Colonial portraiture) has been the Düsseldorf 
Look, the Neo-Classic Look (especially in sculpture), the Bar- 
bizon Look, Impressionism—right down to the Last-Word Look 
of the big gallery given over to recent purchases of more or less 
advanced painting. The uniforms change, Redcoatism endures. 

Of course all the victories are won by the sharpshooting indi- 
viduals—we shall speak of these and their situation later. 
Granted that the interest of the art of any nation, since the 
Renaissance at least, is primarily in its individual masters, in 
í | American art there is something different—the triumphs are 
O nuny oe achieved against the prevailing style or apart from it, rather a 

it than within or through it. 

The issue is not that American painting is influenced bv 
Europe—the painting of all European countries was influenced 
by others. The issue is Redcoatism, the inability of the artist 
to find here the spot on which to begin; with the result that 
somewhere in the course of his work, the slide of somebody's 


Good Painting he carries in the back of his head superimposes 
itself on his canvas. 





Eakins’ intense prose “found its problems in 
the manner in which a pair of well-worn feet 
hold to the floor": Lady with a Setter, 1885. 


For the theater, early Americans refused to write anything 
but Shakespearean tragedies in blank verse. 

What makes the Metropolitan show an exhibition of provin- 
cial art is not the general level of accomplishment, but the 
absence of any continuing visual experience that puts a par- 
ticular demand on the consciousness. Copley's later canvases 
did do this as a force in British historical painting. But no 
American painter, or style of painting, has had the power of 
emanating over European art as Whitman, for example, or Poe 
did over literature, so that it became possible to say that 
Nietszche or Tolstoy are Whitmanites, that Gide and Lorca 
Whitmanize, and that, through Baudelaire, Poe gave the cue to 
modern poetry. 

The question of masters apart, American art is not as bad as 
it's painted. Gilbert Stuart seems weak, but, to me at any rate, 
his weakness is ingratiating—it was not so easy to tremble in 
those days as in ours. An early Inness at the Metropolitan is 
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Frederick Church voul have seized the rainbow in 
his Aegean Sea, and usec it to pull the picture apart, 
me might have seen something much closer to him." 





a 


surprising for ts deep lucid color and sharpness of its group- 
ings, in contras to the late Hudson River School with which the 
artist is often affiliated in this period; while one of his later 
landscapes, with its fading pinks and blues, reminds you of 


French canvases without making you wish for one instead. The 
Sully portrait cf a girl could not have failed to make her feel 
up-to-date. 

Despite the fact that the Rhine flowed through some of their 
skulls and German peasants posed for them an unalterable 
tableau of the picturesque, there is a unique candor in the 
Hudson River painters’ niggling with pebbles and blades of 
grass. Durand’s and Church’s chasm hazes are almost a meta- 
phor for the attempt of these artists to peer through the film 
of Art to the new reality of the American continent. If Frederick 
E. Church could have seized the rainbow in his Aegean Sea, and 
used it to pull -he picture apart, he might have seen something 
much closer to him. 

Like Braddock’s, the Redcoats of nineteenth-century Amer- 
ican paintings have, each of them, their personal dramas as 
victims of the Crder of the Day. Their desire to make a picture 
that will conform to their notion of a Work of Art gives their 
work a peculia- poignancy. 

Redcoatism only becomes depressing when it reaches into 
the first decades of twentieth century and an unlimited iseue of 
styles is dealt cut by the international Quartermasters Division. 
The paintings <n these galleries of the Metropolitan are as if 
single Uhlans, Hussars, Swiss Guards were parading in all 
directions across the face of the United States. Everyone has 
learned how to manipulate a Look, sometimes three or four. 
The Redcoat becomes a Joseph in a coat of many colors. Brad- 
dock's pathos is ended; the obstacles to applying his craft 
disappear; defeat turns into success. Except for the work of 
Marin, the Ash-an reporters and one or two others, nothing in 
these rooms seems like anything but Art. 


To be legitima-e, a style in art must connect itself somehow 
with a style outside of art, whether in palaces or dance halls or 





tan's survey of its collection of American art is Eastman 
Johnson's Corn Husking, Nantucket, a sketch of 1876. 


in the dreams of saints and courtesans. Physically and psyche- 
logically, America has been moving backwards from Style (more 
exactly, from styles). Eighteenth-century Boston, Philadelphia, 
Richmond, are “works of art" in the British mode; L'Enfant's 
Washington in the mode of the incredible. The frontier, how- 
ever, is not a "landscape"—Gainsborough could not have paint- 
ed it. Nor are the later cities. They are raw scene. No wonder 
that the edges of the canvas meant nothing to the Hudson River 
panoramists. Geography, and history, too, become in America 
an endless roll of uncomposed appearances, as in the cycloramas 
depicting famous Indian battles and the Civil War. Or, if an 
attempt at composition is made, the form becomes mechanical, 
as with the Currier & Ives draftsmen organizing street scenes 
whose parts are articulated like a contemporaneous fire engine. 

America’s steady backing away from Style explains why Brit- 
ish portrait painting in Colonial Philadelphia is better art than 
German Expressionism in twentieth-century Texas, which does 
not justify any style. 


Coonskinism— or the made-up 


What could Braddock do among those sudden trees? One thing 
only: call for straighter ranks, a more measured step, louder 
banging on the drums. In Europe an art could be slowly modi- 
fed; here, it either had to hide inside itself or risk becoming 
no art at all. 

“I, for my poems—what have I?" demanded Walt Whitman, 
envying Shakespeare but separating himself from him. “I have 
all to make." 

De Crévecoeur's mistake lay in assuming that every American 
was aware that he had to begin anew. His determinism took it 
for granted that if a man is in a situation his consciousness will 
be there with him. De Crévecoeur should have reflected more 
deeply on the fact that the Dutch superimposed a small Amster- 
dam on the tip of Manhattan and that the Pilgrims built not a 
New World but a New England. Im art there have been few 
"Americans" in De Crévecoeur's sense of a mentality designed 
for the constant production of novelties. [ Continued on page 74] 
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Reviews and previews 


John Tawlor Arms (Kennedy; to 
Jan. 348, who died last October, aged 
sixty-six, was for many years without 
peer among American graphic artists 
and im eertain aspects of the craft 
he had fev peers at any time in the 
history o etching. This memorial 
exhibit on of one hundred prints and 
several drawings, which shows his 
incredibly painstaking approach, in- 
cludes Old Houses, an etching made 
in 1913, = unique impression. For 
colleci« rs ais prints date from Sun- 
light aid Shadow, 1915. It also in- 
cludes -he prints he believed were his 
best, all mentioned in his 1937 cata- 
logue ¿t the Grand Central Gallery. 
The pcints range in size from the 
dimen=ons of the postage stamp to 
the ser es on destroyers, submarines, 
cruisers amd battleships executed for 
the N ve: in these last, subjects 
which 2e: d not have been close to 
his heart, 3e maintained the probity 
and attention to detail which in- 
creaser as he grew older and which 
he bes expressed in his miraculous 
studies o* cathedrals and details of 
Gothic zsmchitecture—for him the 
most «gricant expression yet cre- 
ated be man. He was incapable of 
doing . nything that was not his best. 
Everytaimz was done with etched 
line in the most honest possible fash- 
ion and he had recourse to aquatint 


Lesser Lry = Coffee House, 1922: 


"a lonely mag observes" 


hd 





and ink tones from wiping only on 
rare occasions. He recognized no 
schools but said of others, including 
those he did not understand: “I de- 
mand for him the right to worship 
at his own particular shrine in his 
own particular way and to allow me 
to do the same.” As president of the 
Society of American Graphic Artists 
(and of its predecessors) for more 
than thirty years, he encouraged 
other younger artists and promoted 
American art abroad. He had no rea- 
son to fear or resent other kinds of 
expression since in his own realm he 


was king. $10-$300. LC 


Lesser Ury [Hirschl, Adler], Ger- 
man Impressionist who died in 1931, 
was given an exhibition which sup- 
ported the claims of earlier critics 
as to his merit. This is Northern 
Impression, the light cold blues and 
cold yellows, if inclining somewhat 
toward the maudlin or the easy, 
still maintain an authority of their 
own climate. Ury painted the life 
a lonely man observes: he watched a 
Couple, Unter den Linden, or a 
Woman Cooking, he watched women 
sitting alone in cafés as from out- 
side the window. In Berlin, Leip- 
ziger Strasse, one of the finest pic- 
tures of the show, painted in light 
and dark yellow, green and grey, 





Kees van Dongen's Orange Vendor: 
"happy sinftilness” 





and in Coffee House, Ury reached 
the limits of his genre. The paintings 
do exactly what is asked of them— 
recording the exact moment, the 
exact atmosphere and quality of the 
world about them, so we sense his 
original impression. Pastels, gouaches 
and wa:ercolors were a very easy 
medium for him and it is perhaps 
with them that Ury worked at his 
best and freest. Prices unquoted. B.G. 


Kees van Dongen [Wildenstein; 
to Jan. 16] shows his latest work 
(1950 tc 1953) for the first time in 
this country. He is now seventy- 
seven, and his charm and enthusiasm 
are purer now than they were when 
he became famous as the most glam- 
orous painter of the Fauve group. 
He is not so ambitious as he was, 
but his style is still as wittily simple 
and his palette still as brilliant. 
There are landscapes of his native 
Holland. glowing and pure in feel. 
ing, there are exquisite pictures of 
horses and riders at Deauville and 
of the gaming tables at the Casino 
there; cnly in one picture, Orange 
Vendor, does he revive the happy 
sinfulness of some earlier pictures: 
the women's eyes are stained with 
green make-up, their cheeks blush 
lividly and their bosoms rise and 
fall as in a revelatory chapter of 


Proust. If there is occasionally a 
feeling of datedness or sentimentality, 
as in Jean-Marie van Dongen, it is 
hardly to be noticed, for he does 
not indulge in attitudes or pseudo- 
feelings or melodrama, it is all paint. 
Prices unquoted. F.O'H. 


Cubism to 1918 [Perls; Jan. 4- 
Feb. 5], including Picasso, Braque 
and Gris, opens with a study for the 
Demoiselles d'Avignon, and closes 
with Gris’ Journal, 191£, as dry and 
as ripely glowing as a green apple, 
a full experience and fitting close 
for a well-selected show. Since no 
minor Cubists are included an almost 
deceptively clear development is 
traced by the works of Braque and 
Picasso, beginning in the one with 
the Fauvist Estaque, 1908, and in 
the other with the Cézamnesque Still- 
life with Flowers, 1908, and proceed- 
ing toward the perfection and reti- 
cence of Braque's Violin and Guitar, 
1913, and the grandeur of Picasso's 
Bottle of Anis del Mono, Fruit Dish 
and Pipe, 1915. Along the way one 
cannot fail to be impressed by 
Braque's Violoncello, 1912, simply 
by virtue of its calligraphic looseness 
and freshness, or by the Picasso col- 
lage, Pipe, Glass, Botile of Rum, 
1914, or by his Pipes, Cup, Coffeepot, 
Carafe, 1911, with its withdrawn, 





Picasso's Woman in an Armchair, 1914 
in the “Cubism to 1918" show 
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landscape quality. Yet it remains for 
Gris, in this limied selection, to 
indicate the rang» and the freedom 
of expression whi-k an exceptionally 
gifted sensibility could find in the 
Cubist discipline. Te was the great 
individualist of ‘he movement and 
it seems that he wəuld have painted 
*the way he did whether there had 
been a movemen! or not. The dash- 
ing color of The Smoking Magician, 
1913, with its Chegallesque candor, 
the Tumbler and. Cards, 1918, as in- 
evitable and as cazrming in its com- 
position as a Jacx of Diamonds, the 
frankly beautiful (Composition with 
Newspaper, 1916—Gris' is the most 
varied offering. Anal seldom may one 
call a work both ==quisite and plain, 
as one must the bvely collage The 
Bottled Banyuls, 1914. If Gris does 
not steal the show, it is because he 
is so good. Prices unquoted. r.o'H. 


John Marin’s (Downtown; Jan. 4- 
30] last works zr» assembled here. 
Working as he d d, calling a halt 
to each year’s precuction and letting 
it lie while he judged it, the years 
of the '50s separate into three pe- 
riods, with, of course, cross-refer- 
ences, returns to older ideas and 
hints of germina-iag ones. 1950 pro- 
duced some "typically" Marin land- 
scapes, filled wita straight rushes, 
explosive dashes, together with a 
series on New York at twilight— 
somber, greyed ei-yscapes of tipped 
buildings amd white accents in the 
sky. Two phases ef his 1951 output 
are clear, too: >ne, almost Non- 
Objective canvas cf squares and lines 
—but by Marin. even this synthetic 
arrangement seems alive, on a sea- 
base, pale, fuid and flecked. Then, 
intimations of the 1952 corpus: a 
violent painting of the Sea and Fig- 
ures: three pink bodies between a 
ripped sea anc sky, whipped by 
black, brown lashes. And in '52, a 
Circus painting, where ring, bleach- 
ers and riders ave flung apart into 
licks and dabs of paint, is a stronger 
statement of a -eeling behind other 
oils and waterealors, where Marin 
became intrigued with the effects of 
a hypodermic meedle filled with 
paint. Seascapes of these months are 
curls, squirts o- color, in a wiggly 
handwriting, all -umbled. The paint- 
ings of his last spring are the em- 
bodiment of the Marin spirit: in a 
palest palette, these are pictures of 
rose, apple, lavender and straw. 
Themes from hi past recur: straight 
lines crossing im the blue sky; a 
tripartite divisiom of the paper, for 
earth, growth and sky. This last 
group includes ore which hung over 
Marin's bed im Maine and which 
he was stil! studying when he died. 
Prices unquoted. E.C.M. 


Karl Knaths Rosenberg; Jan. 11- 
30], in his first exhibition in two 
years, shows old and new canvases, 
over half of wach date from 1953. 
His massive planes and muted har- 
monies, disturřed by occasional 
flashes of eerie ight, convey a sense 
of quiet reserve. of veiled inaccessi- 
bility, often curiously heightened by 
a counterpoint 5f tensions between 
foreground ard background. The 
veil is somewkat lifted in some of 
the recent works, with the composi- 
tion more full» integrated and uni- 
fied within the »lane of the picture. 
the color lighter and purer as the 


heavy black and murky tones tend 
to disappear from his palette. In 
Frightened Deer, the whole compo- 
sition revolves in active centrifugal 
motion around the clearly stated 
graphic forms concentrated in the 


center. And one of several still-lifes, 


Bach, is more abstractly—actually 
Cubistically—organized in superim- 
posed triangular and rectangular 
planes of resonant greys, greens and 
violets. Prices unquoted. H.L.F. 


David Smith [Willard; Jan. 5-30] 
used to interest himself in descrip- 
tive comment, or even a story. This 
year's welded steel sculpture is about 
the creation of living creatures. The 
sculpture is simpler than it used to 
be. The creatures are completely 
made up. But they are not monsters. 
One, at least, suggests in its three 
leggedness and crescent head, a pray- 
ing mantis. However, it seems to this 
reviewer to be more accurate to see 
in all of them something that under- 
lies animal, human or superhuman 
life, so that these abstract creatures 
might as well be angels. They are 
individualistic as well as general. 
This ambiguity may be the essence 
of their superiority as sculpture. 
They are simple and unique. In a 
formal sense they are better than his 
former sculpture because what he 
used to do by multiplicity of detail 
he does now by accuracy. The effect 
is less aggressive and dangerous: 
you do not think of them as some- 
thing to bark your shins on. He 
often uses each detail only once. 
There are a few distinct directions, 
an outline as of an open hinge, one 
extension into the third dimension. 
Each curve is peculiar to its place, 
there is no repetition and repetition 
is not implied by geometrical shapes, 
because each rectangle or curve is 
twisted or bent or worn into in- 
dividuality. Each object as well as 
each part of each object is the only 
one of its kind. This implies a moral 
meaning on top of the aesthetic one. 
Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Jean-Paul Riopelle [Matisse; Jan. 
5-23] is a young Canadian-born Pari- 
sian showing here for the first time. 
His paintings have the over-all pat- 
terning of American abstractions. 
There is little that is “French” about 
him. The control is that of even pres- 
sure on the palette knife: the touches 
are the same size and the ridges of 
paint between these touches arrange 
themselves in straight lines. The col- 
or is what it was in the tube and he 
seems not to notice the effect of ad- 
jacent colors on each other. This is 
only the beginning of control: the 
modest man's answer to his own as- 
sertion that he can't draw even a 
straight line. A further step would 
be to convince you that he had cre- 
ated something. Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Walter Stuempfig [Durlacher; Jan. 
12-Feb. 6] shows new paintings (of 
the last two years) which do not 
depart in style or subject from 
those that have made him well-known. 
But he is not content to repeat past 
successes, and is not satisfied with 
the kind of achievement which many 
a Magic Realist (his subjects occa- 
sionally remind one of them) settled 
for. These paintings are sensitive 
and felicitous, and one would look 
long for as beautiful painting as ap- 


pears in Apple Street or Audubon or 
Boys on a Rajt or The White House. 
What's highlighted is performance: 
whether of a sporting print, of a 
Courbet small boat, of a Cézanne 
figure, of a Vuillard still-life, and he 
makes the painting his own, but there 
is a question of the picture typi- 
fying itself too readily. Another 
question: can a new work safely sup- 
ply its own patina, that same patina 
which Cocteau requires to be re- 
moved from the great works of the 
past before they can really move us? 
Well, he is an impressive painter 
and if some of the pictures closely 
resemble works of the past they do 
not do so slavishly; and it is the 
works of the past we most prefer. 
Prices unquoted. F.O'H. 


Young American  print-makers 
[Museum of Modern Art; to Jan. 
24], 110 of them, from most of the 
states in the Union, have one item 
each in this show. Most phases of 
print-making are represented, with 
about equal numbers of color and 
black and white. The show was 
culled from some fifteen hundred 
entries, and those shown are by such 
unlikelies as a cowboy, a nun and 
an archaeologist. Well-knowns like 
Frasconi, Baskin and Moy slip under 
the thirty-five-year age limit, with 
many names hitherto unknown. In 
the black and white intaglio sections 
this reviewer noted Leon Apple- 
baum's spiny Fish Feeding, a fero- 
cious etching with great variety of 
tone, Disturbingly vicious animals 
and bugs are contributed by en- 
gravers Jack Orman, Harold Todd 
and Walter Rogalski. Arthur Le- 
vine's Rembrantesque etching, City- 
scape, and E. Powis Jones' graceful, 
brushy Artist and Model, an etching 
and aquatint, are outstanding. Also 
noted in this area are Boner, Gele, 
Fumagalli and Paris. Kettunen 
Kett's color engraving, Flowers in 
Bloom, is a miraculously brief ges- 
ture in red, green and white. A 
black-and-white woodcut by Varujan 
Boghosian, King of Hades, is a 
growth of sinister motifs. Color 
woodcuts by Frasconi, Kirsten and 
Chinn stood out—especially the 
latter’s pale grey to olive Unknown 
Landscape, with Chinese horses 
posed on schematic mountain peaks. 
Among the lithographs, Mort Kasih's 
Carnevale, 1, a masked adolescent 
in a pseudo-Arabic parlor, and B. F. 
Ford's beautifully swift Cortesan 
Ship, were notable. And in the seri- 
graph department, Deen Meeker’s 
Trojan Horse was an original com- 
bination of gold and overlaid black. 
$10-$175. E.C.M. 


Dwight Ripley [De Nagy; Jan. 5- 
18], who is also a botanist, shows 
another group of his whimsical pic- 
tures. The black-and-whites, done 
with brush and pen, make capital 
of the absurdity of combining loose- 
ly done abstract forms with compul- 
sively tight, intricately patterned de- 
signs. Everything in the show is 
premeditatedly awry. Color is off 
key, simplicity too simple, elegance 
too elegant. Modern styles are slyly 
parodied, though Ripley does not 
relinttuish his own personal view of 
the world. $50-$300. EEL. 


Saul Baizerman [New Gallery: 
Jan. 4-16], known for his sculptures, 








David Smith's steel Tank Totem, 3. 97 inches hi, 
"might as well be angels" 


and large hammered copper reliefs. 
has since 1920 worked intermittently, 
on a series of small figures im bronze 
and plaster. Ranging fram 3 te 8 
inches in height, these treat one 
theme, The City and Its People. 
The series of sixty figures imvolved 
in various activities are earried to 
vasied degrees of abstrecten and 
show a simplicity and wahurried 
consideration. Anife Griader, Man 
and Machine, Two Men "*iging are 
a few of the bes: ones of ths series. 
$350-$700. R.L.C. 


Frederick Frenck’s [Li enfeld] 
new paintings, when compared to 
those he has shown in recent years 
both here and abroad, move toward 
a more austere poetry. His work, 
inchuding many semi-abstreet land. 
scapes of Holland and “New York. 
is more direct, ess torn by stylistic 
diversions, more severe im cclor and 
serious without being ^mrtionally 
violent in mood. The best amd latest, 
like View Near Aix, reflect -aat side 
of his native Dutch tradigion rooted 
in a deep feeling for nature, both 
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in its earthiness and light. Like 
his artistic forbears, however much 
he intends to invoke the sublime, 
through parable, he refuses to give 
up a human scale and visually ob- 
served detail, and, like them, he 
relies mach on the knowing han- 
dling of paint. Jersey Hills and 
Marshes is one of the best. It came 
late, folicwing a zigzagging progress 
toward this new synthesis. Its more 
sustained notes are welcome after 
some psetures that seem to have 
grown too fast. They are like the 
trees in ane of his subjects that soar 
up symbelically, but too unsubstan- 
tially, im contrast to fully realized 
roots. Prizes unquoted. D.G.S. 


Edward Millman [Alan; to Jan. 
23] shows for the first time in several 
years; hs new paintings are of 
forms appearing out of, rather than 
against, t3inly painted surfaces and 
they clust=r in the center and branch 
out very much the way an orchid 
does, theugh they are with few ex- 
ceptions zbstract delineations of in- 
sects. The palette in general is rather 
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Leonardo (gemonini's La Signora: e 


orchidaceous, too: In a Byzantine 
Garden has a pink background with 
brilliant dish-like excrescences, like 
a flys eye, and Sprouting Bulb's 
diaphanous golden and  charred 
brown forms are drawn from a deli- 
cate violet mist. Since the interest 
is in the decorative aspect of insect 
anatomy and habitat, the direction 
would seem to be distinct from Gor- 
ky's, though a resemblance to the 
passage work of Gorky remains. 


$180-$900. F.O'H. 


Becker, Jensen, Hazelet [Tana- 
ger; Jan. 2-23], a sculptor and two 
painters, show for the first time in 
New York. Robert Becker, who took 
an honorable mention in the Un- 
known Political Prisoner competi- 
tion and a first prize in the recent 
Sabena Airline contest, exhibits met- 
al sculpture built up of rods, discs, 
flat spring elements and other odd 
bits. Several of the pieces spread 
out horizontally to create a feeling 
of forward movement: one suggests 
a rider on horseback, another a 
traveling object by a flurry of curved 


rods. Sally Hazelet, recently returned 
from Italy, cultivates those limit 
areas of painting where only mood 
matters. There is a moment of ar- 
ticulation in Religious Picture where 
a loosely brushed black cross, a line 
and a spot emerge, but two other 
canvases present nothing more than 
a delicately nuanced expanse of a 
single predominant color from edge 
to edge. Al Jensen, on the other 
hand, employs calculated crudeness 
and simplification in color, forms and 
application of paint. Refraction, a 
composition of broken concentric 
rings in primaries, white and black, 
is striking. Prices unquoted. K.I.L. 


Frank di Gioia [Milch; Jan. 4-23] 
continues his “Little Italy” series of 
paintinzs depicting the life of the 
Italian section of New York in all 
the aspects that are familiar to the 
artist. People, single faces of chil- 
dren, an elderly couple, all engaged 
in the eager business of living and 
survival, make up these humorous 
and touching paintings. There is 
very little of human content that Di 
Gioia has missed, and his pictures 
have also the effect of fast sketches, 
of movement crossing faces that must 
be immediately caught and set down 
so that he may go onto the next 
group, so that “little Italy,” itself, 
may be recorded before it passes 
away. Playtime shows dozens of riot- 
ous children clambering over a 
"jungle," heightened by bright color, 
the impact and tumble recorded. A 
larger painting, Wedding Feast is 
here conclusive compliment to the 
customs of the Italians. Nothing is 
missing from this picture: the or- 
chestra, the bridal couple, the wed- 
ding guests dancing, even the pho- 
tographer. What is so impressive 
&bout Di Gioia's painting goes be- 
yond a :echnique which is certainly 
not unique, even eubject to clichés 
of drawing and color, but his imme- 
diate sense of life, his ability to 
make his pictures move as Italian 
life moves, turbulent and expres- 
sively. He has refused to change with 
fashion and has quite consciously 
dedicated himself to what he believes 
to be his talent—the simple fashion- 
ing of a certain group of people onto 


canvas. And this dedication calls 
forth its own particular respect. 
$100-$1,000. B.C. 


Pierre Tal Coat [Peridot; to Jan. 
9], one of the best known of the 
middle-generation French painters, 
explores the same country that Cé- 
zanne painted. This is his first one 
man show in America, and it does 
not represent him at his best. In re- 
action against the strong color and 
patterns of his Picassoesque earlier 
work, he has moved to paintings 
which suggest, with the fewest pos- 
sible mezns, the structure of appear- 
ances. They are abstract in almost 
the literal sense of the word. Jagged 
rock formations, mountains, valleys, 
trees are hinted at in thin washes 
and broken line. These natural for- 
mations hang in a tenuous atmos- 
phere free of ground or horizon. The 
several very small canvases are too 
fragmentary to be meaningful, but 
two wash drawings, almost non- 
figurative in their free play of light 


and dark, and a pencil sketch of a 
mountain rise, epitomize the pos- 
sibilities of this style of understate- 
ment. Prices unquoted. "ues nim 


Larry Rivers [Stable Jan. 4-30], 
who has been showing his paintings, 
[see p. 56], shows his sculpture for 
the first time by itself. He has been 
making sculpture for less than three 
years. The material is a mixture of 
plaster, cement and sand that he 
developed himself, and the method 
is one of alternately building up and 
cutting away. He exhibits six figures 
and a number of bus:s and heads. 
They are realist in the same way as 
Impressionist paintings, which is to 
say that they look best at a distance. 
As painting creates space, or an in- 
terpretation or understanding of it, 
sculpture can, and traditionally was 
used to create volume. Rivers, with 
nothing much to go on in the ex- 
amples to be seen in our parks, 
intuitively understands the monu- 
mental or commemorative nature of 
sculpture. The exhibition is uneven. 
The less good figures look like those 
casts made of the hollows in the 
ash of Herculaneum left by Ro- 
mans who did not flee in time: the 
realism is deathly. And at their 
best, in the figure of the standing 
boy or seated woman, they have a 
tenderness that comes from the vari- 
ety plus integrity of each human 
body; they are fleshy and whole; 
there is a balance between type and 
example. As in the busts of Des- 
piau, the features in Rivers’ heads 
are neither too deep nor too prom- 
inent: they are part of the whole- 
ness of the head. They are monu- 
mental because they are subtle. They 
look best outdoors. The standing 
male figure with arms a little out 
from the body, from chose-by looks 
awkward and stiff, but from more 
than fifty feet acquires a spreading 
grace. These statues would wonder- 
fully enhance our parks and streets. 
Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Leonardo Cremonini [Viviano; 
Jan. 11-31], successful young Italian 
painter who showed here first in 
1952, presents new paintings and 
drawings which continue and devel- 
op his earlier direction. He paints 
with a sense of style which is not 
the observation of what accidentally 
happens when he is making the pic- 
ture, but what he has decided should 
be done. His women are tense and 
harsh, like capital letters; his men 
are hard sad automatons appearing 
in an immaculate field of force. 
These figures are not at all at a loss, 
they dwell in an unpleasant isolation 
from each other but are joined to 
their habitat, as monsters are said 
to be. In Night Fishing, for instance, 
there are no sails, really, the helms- 
man is willing to move the vessel, 
not rowing, and the fisherman is 
holding the fish by the tail while he 
stabs it with his trident. In 4 W om- 
an, her hands have relaxed into fists 
from force of habit and her cold ex- 
pression is one of attitude rather 
than mood or reaction. In Bulls 
Butchered and Strung, brutality is 
idealized, even admired; the paint- 
ing has a brutal silence without 
apology or lack, that of a man mute 


segmented in wice parabolas, but 
far from resemblmg Tamayo they 
have a superior, co.d savagery, and 
this device is not at all decorative 
in conception. Taese are tension 
lines and the areas within them are 
somber, eften shiry and they hard- 
en into strong farms which resist 
becoming mefe pacterns. One of the 
most beautifully painted is La Sig- 
nora, who sits like a siren about to 
devour a ship, whi e the two or three 
butcher pictures maze Francis Bacon 
look quite hysterica. by comparison. 
Prices unquoted. F.O'H. 


Balcomb Greene B. Schaefer; to 
Jan. 23] shows abstractions in which 
his concern is wick light. There is 
a difference between his point of 
view and that of ‘be Impressionists, 
for whom the amaysis of light is 
the painter’s reality. Greene is a 
negative [Impressionist and a ro- 
mantic. Light is ir space and ob- 
jects block it. A> light destroys 
objects. Sometimes there is a bal- 
ance, light becomes objective and 
the objects are mo longer recog- 
nizable. In Figure “Cost in Light, 2, 
the white stripe across the middle, 
deriving from the Led on which the 
figure lies, is itself the firmest form 
in the painting. So the light has 
lost its lightness ard the figure has 
lost its objectivity. The white has 
another function: t :s the picture 
plane. This picture »lane is the fore- 
most plane of section; the picture 
is cut off by it: i is the window 
against’ which a child flattens his 
nose. To see ligh: as destructive of 
form is not orig ral with Greene. 
What is original is that this destruc- 
tiveness is his theme. Light is an 
advancing glacier. $350-$900. F.P. 


Vincent J. Longe |Korman; Jan. 
5-23], recently rerurned from a Ful. 
bright year in laly, has shown 
prints and paintings in one man and 
group shows in New York. His re- 
cent work shows n» radical change, 
but rather a growing control over 
that fusion of thm black lines and 
small areas of delxate color which 
has marked his stye for some time. 
Although a tenecus reference to 
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Leatrice Rose’s Fiskermen: 
"without recourse to shortcuts" 


tion is different. His canvases sketch 
the architecture of inner states and 
perceptions. Encounter and Lateral 
Mutation picture loosenings and 
tightenings, thinnings and thicken- 
ings of feelings as a rain of strokes 
and lines multiplies and then dimin- 
ishes across the canvas. In his most 
recent work, Autonomy, a vigorous 
radial composition, Longo works 
mainly with black and white. $50. 
$300. K.LL. 


Leatrice Rose [Hansa; Jan. 19-Feb. 
2] is a very good painter who has 
developed slowly without recourse to 
shortcuts or spectacular mannerisms. 
If anything she has been too ambi- 
tious in her attempt to control the 
many elements of painting rather 
than concentrate on one or two. For 
her first solo show, she has chosen 
paintings done during the past four 
years. Most of them are quite large. 
The earlier ones, such as Interior 
Red and Yellow (which reflect some- 
thing of Hofmann's influence), are 
bright and strong in color; every 
inch of the canvas is worked, com- 
positional devices abound and the 
objects—still-life and such—become 
elements in the vigorously patterned 
surfaces. Recently Miss Rose bas 
moved to a looser way of working 
and has reintroduced black into her 
palette. The human figure appears 
in Fishermen, a group composition 
of considerable force. A smaller still- 
life of magnolias done very freely 
is rich in internal rhythms and color 
passages, while her last picture, 
Studio Interior, shows a leap of con- 
fidence in the attempt to handle a 
deep narrow room cluttered with the 
varied paraphernalia of the studio. 
Prices unquoted. K.L.L. 


Coleen Browning [Hewitt; Jan. 
11-30], a big success since her first 
show in 1952, puts together a second 
with many of the works borrowed 
back from their owners. A certain 
slickness, already evident before, has 
now seized the controls. The recent 
works look like magazine illustra- 
tions. One group, traditional in the 
sense that before the arrival of Al 
Parker an illustration was conceived 
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subjects in the Balearic Islands and 
in her native Ireland revisited. The 
others, all pictures of life in New 
York’s East Harlem in bright shiny 
colors, are in formats suitable for 
the planned magazine page—a pic- 
torial idea to be combined with 
type. Certain elements are played up 
—the influence of the movie upon 
illustration—as the smiling boy 
(hero) in close-up isolated by the 
spray from the fire hydrant, with a 
supporting cast of cavorting figures. 
in Heat Wave. She also refers to ab- 
stract mannerisms in static patterns 
of television antennas, wallpapers. 
fire escapes in an illustrator’s aware- 
ness of what the fine artists are do- 
ing without the understanding. The 
slogan remains the inherent dignity 
of the common man. In her hands it 
is skillfully packaged, diluted and 
transformed to the level of soap- 
opera realism. Prices unquoted. r.c. 


Jacob Getlar Smith | Babcock: Jan. 
4-23], well-known watercolorist, com- 
bines a sentimental sense of the 
loneliness of life and landscape with 
a feeling for light-dark contrast in 
several illustrations of a recent stav 
in the Southwest. He is more elo- 
quent, however, in Garden on the 
Beach and Quarry by the Sea in 
which isolated bits of nature are 
tenderly caught. $200-$450. — Ki. 


Rifka Angel |Van Diemen-Lilien- 
feld; Jan. 2-21], in a retrospective 
show which dates from 1924 to the 
present, displays a number of phases 
of her work without obscuring its 
central factor, her personal subject 
matter. Born in Lithuania, she came 
to America at the age of thirteen 
and is largely self-taught. She works 
in the general style of that Central 
European painting stemming from 
Slavic roots, but with less fancy and 
more dependence upon personal feel- 
ings. During the years she has been 
influenced by her contemporaries, 
notably by  Kunivoshi (Peasant 


Mother, 1930, is in his portrait style 
and Art Appreciation, 1933, is sim- 
ilar to his social commentaries, for 
instance), and this has led to dis- 
tinctness of feeling, if not individual- 


Baleomb Greene’s Seated Figure: 
“light is an advancing glacier” 
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work there is a broad likeness to 
Chagall which more recently hæ be- 
come a weakness, especially in that 
her liking for a thickly worked sur- 
face seems clumsy in his style. The 
exceptions to this. Dolls o£ 1931. 
Myself In Mourning. 1938, an3 Mude. 
hint at the rewards and paris of 
painting, not from talent, not from 
style, but from experience. Frices 
unquoted. F.O'H. 


Clay Bartlett [Jackson; Jam 13 
30], Vermont pairter—son o. the 
late Frederic Clay Bartlet: well- 
known muralist anc collector of such 
famous works as Seurat’s Grande 
Jatte in Chicago's Art Institite— 
offers naturalistic, chilly ard curi 
ously dramatic views of streets and 
buildings in the West Indies. B lious 
in color, at times shaky in drewing 
(note the placing of the telegraph 
pole both in fron: and behind a 
building at the sam= time in Cestom 
House, Puerto Cabello), these »aint- 
ings have a docum-ntary fla 7, espe- 
cially in their details of arch tecture. 
In mood they are not unlike the 
works of Etnier. The watereolors 
are the best. $200-$550. LC 


Modern sculpture [Curt Vzlentin- 
to Jan. 23] are mostly well-krown 
pieces with a few aew or revert ar- 
rivals in this country. Three works 
by Henry Moore were done ia the 
past two years: latest is the timy (7 
inch) Warrior wit: Shield. A 1952 
Gerhard Marcks Cook, a harped, 
striped bronze; twe new Cake- me- 
biles; and three small -ipchitz 
bronzes complete the roster of new 
works — except fər the  »zintec 
bronze Pitcher and Figs by Pi-3sso, 
which was part of his rece3t show 
here. Two Léger clay sculptures. one 
in terra cotta, of 195], indicate z gain 
how tightly this painter’s precedure 
matches a sculpter's, lapping-over 
damp slices of clay Among the mos: 
important pieces is  Modiglani's 
1912 Figure in stone. Five-fcet high, 
with its legs barely-chopped 2, this 
goddess, Cycladic wr Africen, is a 
pyramidal keyboard of spheres ares 
and repeated curves. Also imclided 
are familiar works by Arp, Breque, 
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Giacometti, Lehmbruck, Maillol and 
Matisse, with Degas, Gauguin, Re- 
noir ant Rodin. Drawings are also 
included. Prices unquoted. ^ E.C.M. 


Alfonso Ossorio's [Parsons] large 
show of recent paintings held sev- 
eral surprises, Not only were there 
many »ctures of his vegetable, 
mineral and unconscious world, 
darkened and thinned, remote and 
compliea ed, but very new, brightly 
colored paintings wherein form was 
brought from the unconscious 
straight mto the light of day. These 
new werxs mark a change in his 
style. It -s as if everything that had 
gone ow before was suddenly clari- 
fied——th« whole multiple world of 
his art had found a direct meaning. 
His pictires had never wandered 
intangib'y in their aura, but now 
they exp-ode with a control that is 
quite de! ghtful to witness, and with 
color which appears to be the reverse 
image o! the color he had previously 
used. Nanbers 10 and 12 are large, 
direct stztements of where the agtist 
is at this point. Yet Ossorio's forms 
never appear arbitrary, but decisive; 
color precedes directly from light 
and the two combine in painting 
which lezves one alert to its further 
development. Prices unquoted. B.G. 


Joe Sie;anelli [Artists; Jan. 16- 
Feb. 51, young abstractionist, has a 
third om= man show in New York 
with worzs which were seen in Oc- 
tober at Philadelphia's HendlereGal- 
lery and others painted since then. 
A member of the avant-garde New 
York sehool, his work keeps its dis- 
tance. Certain signs like the circle, 
the egg. -he arrow, the ‘x’ and the 
isosceles triangle persist from ear- 
lier works as scratchings, calligraphy 
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or solid forms. But the particular 
quality of these recent paintings 
comes from the concealed structure 
and also from the color, thinly 
washed, scumbled or drybrushed in 
surging movements on top of other 
colors. One layer does not negate 
the other. He seems to say: “I do 
not quite want to say that; this is 
what I am really saying.” And the 
“this” is part-hidden, a mystery of 
place and time, like a recurring deci- 
mal or a door half ajar. The pictures 
do not reveal themselves at first 
glance. Enjoyment increases from a 
slow eyeing of them. $50-$300. L.c. 


Rollin Crampton [Peridot; Jan. 
11-Feb. 6] has spent the past year 
in intense contemplation of the color 
grey and the idea of the horizontal 
and vertical. In his third show, the 
Woodstock artist presents a series of 
tempera paintings, a report on these 
contemplative exercises which he 
seems to have entered brush in hand. 
These somber studies, whose subtle- 
ties often exist beneath the thresh- 
old of perception, cannot be ap- 
proached actively in any of the tradi- 
tional senses of the  word—this 
would destroy whatever there is 
unique about them. They must be 
shared to be possessed and under- 
stood; nor does a gallery, or a mu- 
seum, seem a suitable place for this 
kind of appropriation. Prices un- 
quoted. ESL 


European Expressionists |Feigl: 
Jan. 4-30] consists of eight oils, two 
watercolors and a woodcut by Ensor, 
Soutine, Rouault, Campendonck, 
Kandinsky, Kirchner, Noldê and 
Marc. The painters were all revolu- 
tionists, or wanted to be. Impression- 
ism had caused such a stir that, it 


Emile Nolde's Goldsmiths, 1919 


in the "European Expressionists" show 


seemed that no one would be noticed 
unless he made another radical break 
with the past. They rebelled partly 
against Impressionism itself. They 
based their pictures not so much on 
what the Impressionist painters un- 
derstocd their pictures to mean as 
on the public's incomplete under- 
standirg of Impressionism: namely, 
its bright colors and rough, unfin- 
ished look. In Kandinsky this led to 
inaccurate values and in Campen- 
donck to color used for itself on top 
of a Cubist division of form. Ensor 
is incladed because of his strange- 
ness, The best examples of the move- 
ment shown here are the paintings 
of Kirchner and Nolde. But in re- 
trospect these painters seem not “Ex- 
pressionist" but decorative, especially 
Nolde. Rouault and Soutine are an- 
other thing: their painting is more 
traditional. Their strange and per- 
sonal expression in a sounder frame 
carries better than does the expres- 
sion of the others. Soutine's land- 
scape, from the period before he 
went to Céret, is based on Cézanne. 
Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Louisa Jenkins [Viviano] showed 
new mosaics of brilliant tone and 
glassy texture, along with photo- 
graphs of her Stations of the Cross 
installed at Mt. Angel Abbey, St. 
Benedict, Ore. The mosaies fell into 
three groups: religious subjects, dec- 
orative and fanciful subjects—JMaid- 
en and Unicorn, Cock, Juggler—and 
some more ambitious abstract com- 
positions. Although the religious 
mosaics may be over-bright to com- 
pensate for the half-light of most 
chapel interiors, the still-lifes and 
abstract compositions had the same 
violent sheens and glittering sur- 
faces, end it was more the glitter of 





costume jewelry than of jewels. The 
abstract mosaics were most success- 
ful; the color range was tasteful and 
the composition strong enough to 
unify its parts. The religious pieces 
had an ersatz simplicity compounded 
of coyness and force, so that they 
seemed to have been influenced by 
enlarged details of a great Byzan- 
tine mosaic. The bald presentation 
of appropriate Christian symbols in 
the areas around the figure of Saint 
or Christ gave an arbitrary look to 
some. The semi-abstract decorative 
mosaics were least pleasing, with 
superficial invention and tactile rest- 
lessness. Prices unquoted. F.O'H. 


American Northwest Indian |Carl- 
ebach; to Jan. 30] art, mostly from 
the nineteenth century, includes 
masks, totems, a Chilbah (1920), 
all simply executed, showing the use 
these peoples made of any material 
at hand. One mask is inlaid with 
abalone shells that glisten in the 
dark. Another quite beautiful mask, 
made in human proportions by the 
Taimshian tribe, shows the high 
level on which this tribe worked as 
compared to the simpler ones of 
the Tinglit, who used very large 
colored masks as decoration or as 
symbols of the wealth of their owner. 
Prices unquoted. B.C. 


French Impressionists [Schone- 
man; to Jan. 31], represented by 
minor works from private collections 
which have seldom if ever been ex- 
hibited publicly before, includes an 
interesting early Gauguin landscape 
of 1884. There are two views by 
Pissarro, one of the Seine from a 
window in the Hotel Impériale 
painted in 1903, the year before his 
death. Renoir is represented by two 


girls in red, one dated 1895, the 
other a half-lengt1 painted ten years 
‘later. The 1895 Boudin, of Venice, 
is said to be œe of four similar 
studies. Earliest chronologically is 
the typical oil lezndscape with wind- 
mill by Jongkinc, 1862, and there is 
also an early Gi in Mantilla by 
é.assatt which lecks like the work 
of an advanced s:udent, which she 
probably was waen it was painted. 
The show shades off into the twen- 
tieth century wak a late Vuillard, 
some Chagalls, < very early and un- 
typical Dufy, da-ed 1902, two Vlam- 
incks, including an indifferent ex- 
ample of his Faa*e period, and two 
fair Rouaults cf the '20's. Prices 
unquoted. LC 


Ann Ryan [Parsons; Jan. 4-23], 
who is well known for her collages 
—her work is a direct continuation 
of Schwitters'——acw shows, together 
with new collages, some oil paint- 
ings. She has managed to break 
clearly away frem the rules of her 
collage and in ta»ee large paintings, 
Numbers 1, 2 amc 10, has expressed 
the art of the srdden wish. This is 
wish-fulfillment »-ought clearly from 
all that she has known about paint- 
ing into a revelatory style in which 
the preconceivec idea is never pres- 
ent; everything takes place directly 
before us on the canvas, by accident, 
by the inner wish to relate what can 
be found in the interior. The thin 
colors move intaxively, a small tri- 
angle is sketched inadvertently and 
then suddenly £ dark line precedes 
from technique overtly used, but 
discovered almes by chance. Her 
collages are now much larger, more 
open, yet it mus be admitted that 
good as they are they do not always 
satisfy as did be- smaller ones. An 
exception is Number 3, White Col- 
lage, whose puri y admits any amount 
of space and has the architecture of 
the mind embedded in the palest 
of colors, the firmest of space. Prices 
unquoted. B.G. 


Vaclav Vytlacsl [Feigl] exhibited 
oils on paper o <he sea at Martha’s 
Vineyard and ef the Rocky Moun- 
tains. These haE-abstract, Marin-like 
paintings are a burst of inspiration, 
such as comes fo an artist suddenly, 
for no obvious reason that one can 
see in the preceding work. There is 
a single concept in these red and 
green pictures. de gives you the 
whole world in « view; the sea of 
trees or sea of fiat ruffled water in 
a dish of mouatairs or a dish of 
land. He sees -Fe world as essen- 
tially a combination of the crystal- 
line and the amorphous. The crystal- 
line includes tae rocks, the land, 
the houses an4 the boats, which 
have structure end are formal, hard 
and light; the amorphous, like a 
matrix, is the trees and water, every- 
thing limp, saft and heavy. The 
matrix contain: and is contained. 
$250. F.P. 


Harold Baumbcch (Salpeter; Jan. 
1-31], Brooklyn »ainter of intimate 
genre, has steeGily developed and 
this latest offecing is his best. If 
Malraux is rigt when he says that 
“artists begin by studying not so 
much nature as »ther artists," then 
Baumbach disecvered his own world 
long ago by qonsidering those of 


Vuillard and Soutine. He is now so 
comfortably at home that the mer- 
est scratch is his and his alone— 
a few marks in an area of green 
can conjure up a whole mysterious 
world extending into infinity on the 
other side of the windows, looking 
out of or looking into apartments, 
restaurants and stores. This infinity 
is certainly no further than the 
other side of the street or of the 
counter in his food markets. But for 
the nearsighted, infinity (and ro- 
mance) begin when spectacles are 
taken off. Baumbach’s world is one 
of emphatic patternings — strongly 
compartmented in the whole, deci- 
sively subpatterned in the parts— 
linoleum floors, checkerboards, fur- 
niture, wallpapers and the clothes 
which come from his own private 
ladies-and-gents emporium where 
styles begin and fashions remain 
unchanged. Some more Expressionist 
works have color which seems to be 
in the picture, but in such typical 
works as Children at Play or Lulla- 
by, the light seems to shine on the 
scene. In these works the color is 
like the infinitely nostalgic and sub- 


tle reverberations from the moon. 
$300-$1.000. iac. 


David Burliuk's [A.C.^.] recent 
exhibition was held in the fiftieth 
year of his career. There is one 
painting from his life in Russia. 
Most of the paintings are recent, or 
recently retouched. There is the com- 
bination thick-and-thin manner which 
makes the paintings look like Rus- 
sian icons where a thinly painted 
saint's face is surrounded by an in- 
crustation of metal and jewelry. 
Sometimes the thickness is arbitrary, 
occurring where the surface does not 
in any way vary like the relief that 
underlies it. Watching the Clouds 
has a dream-like, vivid light of al- 
most kitschy calendar colors. The 
built-up paint and half-imaginary 
landscape background and the care- 
fully and masterfully painted large 
heads, bring the sunset into the gal- 
lery with such power as to make 
you almost a person in Burliuk's 
dream. Where would vou be if he 
awoke? The shoes and hedge and 
whatnot shimmer in a deep cake of 
memory (almost an inch deep). His 
skies are blue without any warm 
color. but with all the heat of the 
sun. $100-$800. F.P. 


Allied Artists [National Academy] 
continued to offer, in its fortieth 
year, an outlet to commuting illus- 
trators, conservative — portraitists, 
academic amateurs and professional 
academicians who, by osmosis from 
above, have penetrated the ranks of 
what was once an organization of the 
rejected. There were 283 entries and 
one third of the prize-winners were 
non-members. Best showing was 
made by the watercolorists. Among 
these, Chen Chi’s Homewards—an 
Ignatz Mouse heaven of brick—and 
W. Crovello’s Across the Pawtuxet— 
the only successful semi-abstraction 
—failed to win prizes, which went 
instead to Henry Gasser (Gold Med- 
al of Honor), John C. Pellew, Herb 
Olsen, Charles K. Kingham, Hilton 
Leech, William Strosahl, Alexander 
L. Kortner, E. Ingersoll Maurice. 
This reviewer would have picked 


Peter Hayward's oil, Gare St. Lazare, 
. 


for the gold medal in this class. The 
jury gave it to Junius Allen. He also 
liked works by Louis W. Coleman, 
Keith W. Martin, Takuma Kajiwara, 
Dick Rolph, Katherine M. Taylor 
and Helen Skelton. But the prizes 
went to Charles Harsanyi, Wallace 
Bassford, society president Charles 


A. Aiken, John Costigan, Leslie 
Fliegel, Emily  Cianfrone, Joseph 
Rossi. George Papashvili should 


have got the gold medal for sculp- 
ture instead of the second prize for 
his two-sided sandstone bas-relief, 
Brahman Bull. Still Nancy Dryfoos’ 
Invicta was not a bad choice in a 
division in which the only other 
good entry was made by Frank Yee. 
The other prizes went to Frank A. 
Klein and Elizabeth Poucher. $75- 
$5,000. Dc. 


Drawings and watercolors | Davis: 
to Jan. 23] include examples by the 
artists this gallery sponsors. All the 
sketches, but especially those in 
watercolor, pencil and charcoal, look 
as though the exhibition were as- 
sembled from the best work current 
in 1904. The drawings emphasize 
color value as well as form, which 
was the style for magazine illustra- 
. tion at the turn of the century. Most 
of these painters were pupils of 
Hofmann or Dr. Barnes. They lack 
the provinciality of American draw- 
ing of fifty years ago, and they have 
the professional journalistic excel- 
lence of their counterparts, for in- 





Harold Baumbach’s Children at Play: 


"reverberations from the moon" 


Ann Ryan's Collage, 10: 
e *the art of the sudden wish" 


stance, Robinson, € lackens amd Sloan. 
A difference between these artists 
and their elders waom they esemble 
is that these seem to think as »aiat- 
ers. They lack the corrupticn by 
either a journali-tic purpose or a 
propaganda one. They seem to De- 
lieve in themselves as artists, amd 
to need no further exctse. Tais 
makes their drawings deeper than 
either the magaziae and adver-isiag, 
or the Mexican revolutionary style 
that precedes them and «hat they 
take after. Represented are Gamble, 
Anderson, Remen:-k, Shikler, Abram- 
son, Newcomb, Sylbert, V ctcria 
Delacorte, Ross, Saatzkin. $5-$25. -.r. 


Louise Nevelsor [Jacobiz Jan. 5- 
23], better-knowr for her sculpture 
—one or two recent examples are 
included — offers some interesting 
etchings. All are in soft-greund with 
textures of patterned cloths and 
aquatint making dark or s lvered 
areas bespatterec with whites and 
traversed by lines of white. Jnlike 
many others’ work, Miss Nevelson 
makes her textu»es pay hemage to 
her forms: these are jagzed hier- 
archic figures sc-atched dimly with 
engraving and by some alztheny re- 
conciling the comflicting sensations 
of rocklike stolieity with the thin- 
ness of paper. Her interes: ir areh- 
aeology and Pre-Jolumbiax art Æ a 
part of her work as something ex- 
perienced in nature rather than as 
a stylistic influence. The Megic 
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Paul-Emile Bc-duas' Abstraction: 


“open, airy” 
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Nicholas Vasilieff’s Seated Figure: 


“personal, somewhat primitive" 


Reviews and previews continued 


Forest (tue title aptly conveys the 
mood of tne exhibition) is one of 
a series of enormous plates, but the 
only one with color added by rollers. 
$28-$80. L.C. 


Nicholas Vasilieff [Heller; Jan. 
9-30], whe studied at the Moscow 
Academy znd has shown in France, 
has lived znd painted in this coun- 
try for t-irty years. His seventh 
show inclwdes paintings done during 
the last year. A personal, somewhat 
primitive '*eling combined with pic- 
torial skill enters into brightly col- 
ored versiens of still-lifes, flowers, 
portraits and interiors with nudes. 
In such gzintings as Still-life with 
Blue Vas. he is able to contrast 
effectivelr large areas of brilliant 
yellows wh the color areas of the 
objects ard the design becomes 
dominant. Artist and Model also 
uses large areas of background to 
give breathing space to the figures. 
Prices une aoted. R.L.G. 


Marechal Brown [Heller; to Jan. 
9], self-tamght sculptor and mobile 
maker fram Pennsylvania, has his 
first show in New York of mobiles 
and mobi paintings. He tempts 
fragility to its utmost, using various 
woods {ənə is all balsa) that are 
at times thinned down to toothpick 
size, and p-ecariously balanced from 
slight wires so that a breath of air 
sets them -n motion. An innovation 
occurs im «ach ideas as disk mobiles 
where large color panels with multi- 
color squat2s form backgrounds for 
a number >f tiny forms that hang 
in front, tz» panels being hung like 
pictures ct the wall. There is no 
search for lepth of design here, the 
effect is limt, gay and amusing, but 
within thi: area they create restful 
and tantaliz ng effects. $90-$350. R.L.c. 


Paul-Emiie Borduas  [Passedoit; 
Jan. 5-303. a well-known Canadian 
abstractionist, has his first one man 
show in this country. The paintings 
date from, - 947 to the present. The, 


10 


early ones use almost recognizable 
forms with heavily painted surface; 
later his technique * becomes com- 
pletely abstract in style, similar to 
much New York work, with great 
dependence on palette knife and on 
equality of surface working as well 
as of tonal distribution. Neverthe- 
less, there is a vertical shot-stroke 
used in the late pictures which 
reminds one of pine needles and a 
large rectangular emphasis in com- 
position which is open, airy and not 
that of a Hofmann student—though 
the surface is. Fanciful personal 
titles are given the paintings, but 
they are catalogued for the most 
part simply by number, since there 
is no private intention to the work. 
Prices unquoted. F.O'H. 


Jean Lambert-Rucki [Wor-de- 
Klee], sixty-five-year-old Polish-born, 
naturalized French sculptor-painter, 
best known for a series of high re- 
liefs in a modern church at Blois, 
showed religious and secular sculp- 
tures and a few paintings for the 
first time in New York. The sculp- 
tures, mostly highly stylized wood 
plaques and cut-outs with rough- 
textured, polychrome surfaces, sug- 
gest various art forms—Byzantine 
mosaics, African sculptures, Egyp- 
tian tomb statues. His figures and 
groups drastically simplified in strict 


. frontality, with emphasis on silhou- 


ette, arbitrary changes in scale with- 
in a single figure, and diagrammati- 
cally triangulated features, have the 
warmth and often humor usually 
associated with folk art, but beyond 
that tend toward purely ideographic 
cyphers and symbols. His metal work 
offers greater interest in form, such 
as the lively play of convex and con- 
cave planes in a series of roosters 
and a Madonna and Child. But the 
obvious derivation of the latter from 
African Bakuta funerary effigies leads 
to a confusion of symbols, m&king 
its value for Christian liturgy de- 
batable. An outstanding piece in the 
show js a large free-standing figure, 


Bird Man, in hammered bronze, 
which combines a kind of rustic 
strength with Surrealist overtones. 
The paintings are conceived in terms 
of sculpture and are of mediocre 
interest. $200-$1,500. H.L.F. 


Geri Pine [Artisans; Jan. 4-25], 
painter and teacher (she has studied 
at the Art Students League and was 
a member of the Gallery Secession 
Group in the mid ’thirties), has 
her sixth show covering work done 
during the last few years. A consist- 
ent manner carries through these, a 
kind of abstract, almost geometric 
framework, into which are worked 
specific themes as subject matter, 
such as clam diggers, musicians, 
seascapes. The subjects are abstracted 
to various degrees in different paint- 
ings, the most abstract being Back 
Yard which depends almost exclu- 
sively on squares and angles of 
bright reds, greens and yellows in- 
terspersed with pastel colors. The 
Guitarist (a portrait of her hus- 
band), and The Cellist are divided 
between abstract and realistic, but 
are tender in treatment. For force 
and color impact, the complexly 
constructed Clammers, which again 
subordinates the subject to the de- 
sign, is one of the most interesting. 
Prices unquoted. KE S. 


Jim Benton [Matrix; Jan. 12-30], 
young Detroit-born Expressionist, a 
former student of Paul Burlin and 
Stuart Davis, offers, for the first time 
alone, huge experimental paintings. 
His message has primarily to do 
with color. Relationships and ten- 
sions are set up between various 
kinds of spots, rugged areas or clus- 
ters of color and plains of white, 
untouched canvas or areas of black 
smokiness which contrast with the 
white and supplement it. A few 
pictures are made into two unequal 
rectangles by a line or chain of color 
dashes. The color clusters—some- 
times a cage of silvery white strokes 
on white—are abstract units related 
. 


to the surface as well as to some- 
thing seen or experienced before, as 
Chinese writing derives from simpli- 
fied images. Since his means are 
usually simple, his colors few and 
well-chosen, there is a sensation of 
power and strength. While a few 
works are tiny, most are so large 
that it looked, at preview time, to be 
impossible to get them into this smalf 
gallery. Once inside they can only 
be seen as maps from close-up, unless 
the spectators look at them from 
vutside. $25-$600. La 


Hans O. Hofmann [Assoc. Amer.; 
Jan. 4-16] has his first show at this 
gallery—gouaches and -aseins titled 
By the Sea. These were made in 
Maine and Cape Cod and are sea- 
scapes and harbor sceres. They in- 
volve a variety of techniques and 
organizational tricks, aad, remarka- 
bly for a fifty-eight-year-old artist, 
no thread of style or conception 
seems to unify the group. Some are 
tipsy, tight, illustrative; others, 
brushy, loose, drastically distorted; 
still others, romantic, superficially 
close to Hartley. An unsureness of 
perspective and scale makes these 
sometimes look like the work of a 
primitive, but Hofmann’s long career 
as painter and illustrator belies this 
impression. Prices unquoted. E.C.M. 


Selma Bluestein [Artists; to Jan. 
14], New Yorker who has illustrated 
her own books, was a student of 
Vytlacil and Sloan at the Art Stu- 
dents League. This first one man 
show takes the Jewish faith and the 
fate of man for themes. She makes 
an energetic rhythmic movement 
into a grille of heavy black line. 
Behind the line is another picture, 
figures abstracted, a heavily worked 
and textured surface with pointillist 
areas. The color is inclined to be 
blue and green. When she uses 
yellows or oranges they become cold. 
But compared with the strength and 
simplicity of her graphics (two 
portfolios are also on exhibition) 
the strongest of the paintings seems 
weak because she has dissipated 
her strength by puttinz too many 
idioms in one. $100-$400. b 


Philip Reisman [A.C.A.; Jan. 11- 
30] in his fourteenth one man exhi- 
bition shows oils of Gloucester, the 
Gaspé, the New York garment dis- 
trict and Paterson. His subject is 
the work and play of poor people 
and the effect of this life on them 
and on the landscape. The Gloucester 
fishermen have a moonlight supper 
on their fishing boat. Paterson, dying 
from ruinous competition, is symbol- 
ized by a funeral from one of its 
tenements. His style is graphic, like 
Daumier’s, though less formal and 
less generalized. He sees modern in- 
dustry in its primitive forms, or in 
its decaying ones. $200-$600. F.P. 


Sketches and drawings [Hansa: 
Jan. 5-18] includes works by almost 
two dozen artists in half as many 
mediums. De Niro, Rivers, Beck- 
with, Pasilis, Singer, Campbell, the 
Forsts and Grillo are represented in 
this show which is marred by a good 
deal of trivia. Two buoyant pastel 
landscapes by Kahn mollify the bru- 
tal directness of Muller’s gouaches; 
Kresch’s slender vase and flower in 
[Continued on page 76] 
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Metropelitan people and pictures continued from page 35 


Alma-Tadema: the lace curtains at 
the windows, the heavily embroid- 
ered green silk portieres and the 
painted granc piano. Alma-Tadema’s 
furniture aac ‘he piano case were 
executed in e9any and red cedar en- 
è riched with irleid patterns of carved 
ivory, cora, amc mother of pearl. 
The fireplace fittings were modeled 
by Onslow "crc, the British sculptor. 
The collection of paintings in the 
Marquand heuse was for the most 
part the werk cf modern British and 
American artiss, but there were a 
few eighteen-h-century British por- 
traits and ore er two old masters. 
Among th- modern chefs-d'oeuvre 
was Alma Tacema's famous The 
Reading from Pomer (now in the 
Philadelphia Meseum) and a hand- 
some view of Windsor Castle by 
John F. Kense:t 
The refined severity of his grey- 
green and gcld Greek drawing room 
was somewnhet relieved by the fanci- 
ful and exctic “Anglo-Japanese” cab- 
inet whose walls were a mass of in- 
tricate brackets zo display his collec- 
tion of Oriencal pottery and por- 
celain; near this was a Moorish 
smoking reom. This house and its 
contents may le said to represent 
the best American taste of the pe- 
riod which was solidly and obvious- 
ly based en British precedent. In- 
deed, the Maryuand house must 
have been inspired by the elaborate- 
ly artistic Londen mansions built by 
Lord Leightcn and Alma-Tadema. 
An idea cf tae extent and value 
of his colledior is revealed by the 
fact that whem it was sold in 1903 
the auction lasted through nine days 
and the casa receipts amounted to 
over $700000. Marquand intended 
that these treasures should ultimate- 
ly be given tc -he Museum but se- 
vere financial -everses in the last 
years of his life made it impossible. 
The other collection made by 
Marquand expressly for the Museum 
was quite different, though in its 
own way it too reflected his refined 
and conservative taste. This group of 
works however was not based on the 
whim of the householder but rather 
on the semous study of a very con- 
scientious aad »nthusiastic Museum 
President. The zuiding principles in 
Marquand's mind were also based 
on British precedent: the ideal art 
museum of :he time, and the model 
for most American ones, was the 
South Kensington Museum (now 
the Victoria aad Albert) in London. 
This concept was one of a museum 
of art history brought together pur- 
posely for ts practical educational 
value. This seccnd Marquand collec- 
tion of old masters, metalwork, glass, 
ceramics, was built up over a period 
of twenty years (1881-1902) especial- 
ly to enrich tae Metropolitan, not 
only as a picture gallery, but also 
as an educatiema! institution, with 
the belief tha American industry 
would prcát Ey finding in American 
museums 1rabe-ials for the inspira- 
tion of her designers and craftsmen 
and manutactarers. Marquand select- 
ed the old masters to augment and 
complement the Museum’s first group 
of old masters purchased in 1871 by 
William T Blodgett, which were 
of the Dutch aad Flemish schools. 
The Ma-quznd Portrait of the 
Duke of Leanox by Van Dyck is the 


very epitome of ducal elegance, a 
most impressive picture, and one 
that from 1889 to the present day 
has always been one of the most 
popular pictures in the Museum's 
collection. The Hals portraits, of 
which there are three, show him in 
his most vivid and dashing style, 
while the Vermeer [p. 33] represents 
this rare master at his best. The 
Metsu, the two works by Petrus 
Christus, the Rembrandts, the Cuyp, 
the Ruysdael and other works of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools gave a 
new tone and strength to the Mu- 
seum's paintings. Added to these 
there were no less than four inter- 
esting portraits of the School of 
Velasquez, perhaps among the first 
works from the studio of this grand 
Spanish master to come to anyone 
in the United States. With these 
was a group of British eighteenth- 
century portraits and landscapes, a 
Turner, a Crome and a Gainsbor- 
ough, and three Italian works. 

For thirty years, 1871 to 1902, the 
problems of the Metropolitan occu- 
pied increasingly more and more 
of Marquand's time, energy and 
thought. It was not unusual for him 
personally to advance substantial 
sums for various prosaic museum 
expenses, such as the payment of 
its coal bill, as well as to provide 
educational exhibits of plaster casts 
for its Art School, or money for the 
library and the general endowment 
fund. As President, he secured in 
1896 an appropriation from the City 
for the building of the first section 
of the now well-known Fifth Avenue 
facade. It might be said that he 
found the Museum an odd rustic 
park structure with rather barren 
halls and walls, and left it in the 
hands of his successors a monu- 
mental structure filled with works 
of art that gave it a more than na- 
tional importance. His intense inter- 
est in the general welfare of the 
Museum as an institution for the 
benefit of the public set a standard 
of public service to the community. 
In 1889, a writer in the London 
Times remarked that the Marquand 
collection of old masters presaged a 
new era in American collecting. He 
discerned in it a significant trend 
away from the popular French con- 
temporaneous Salon pieces which 
many Americans had been purchas- 
ing with such enthusiasm. 

In contrast to the Marquand Col- 
lection, perhaps that of Miss Cath- 
erine Lorillard Wolfe, received by 
the Museum in 1887, may stand as 
a characteristic group representing 
a sort of then general “standard” of 
taste for the private art gallery of 
the 1870’s and '80's. Most collectors 
in New York at that time owned 
Salon pictures: even J. P. Morgan 
— who then possessed such mod- 
ern works as Hamon's Love's Wash- 
erwoman and  Schaefel!'s Queen 
Elizabeth Returning from Knighting 
Admiral Drake. 

Miss Wolfe was the heiress to a 
hardware fortune, who had invested 
much of her inheritance in paintings 
which today have the appearance of 
bonbons: the butter-crémes of Bou- 
guereau, the fondants and icings of 
Cabanel, Desgoffes, Henner, Le Fe- 
bvre, and other *modern" masters of 
the sugared anecdote who annually 


flled the Paris Salon with their 
sweet merchandise. However, daring- 
ly mingled with these were a few 
*advanced" Barbizon pictures, a 
very fine Corot landscape, two Dau- 
bignys, several by Diaz and a land- 
scape by Théodore Rousseau. Her 
gift to the Museum was notably 
sweetened by being accompanied 
with a sizable fund for the upkeep 
and increase of her pictures. Through 
this thoughtful addition to her gift, 
the Museum has been able to pur- 
chase a number of French canvases 
by Ingres, Delacroix, David, Cézanne, 
Renoir, Vuillard, etc. 

At this time a number of Amer- 
icans, following Marquand’s lead or 
inspired by the same tendencies 
which seemed to be in the air, were 
beginning to purchase paintings by 
the old masters, but none of them 
followed Henry Marquand to the 
extent of collecting expressly for a 
Museum’s immediate benefit. How- 
ever the thought had been well es- 
tablished by his example to flower in 
later years in the building and giv- 
ing of collections of works of art to 
public institutions throughout the 
United States. 

Marquand’s gift of old masters 
immediately put the Metropolitan 
Museum on the map. And it is quite 
probable that his purchases and gifts 
to the Museum accelerated a new 
trend, for in the decade 1880-90 the 
Havemeyers bought their first Rem- 
brandts and Morgan had the mod- 
ern French trivialities cleared out of 
his house and started to buy works 
of a more memorable sort. 

Among those who have followed 
Mr. Marquand’s example, both in 
their taste and in their generosity 
in contributing to the Museum, are 
many names familiar to New York- 
ers. In 1893, George A. Hearn began 
to lend his British and American 
pictures, a collection which he pre- 
sented in 1906. Samuel P. Avery 
gave groups of American painting 
of historical interest throughout the 
'90's. In 1899, the Museum received 
its first Courbet, the gift of Mrs. 
Mary Goldenberg. In 1900, Morgan 
began to present some of his paint- 
ings; in 1914 the superb old masters 
of the Altman Collection brought 
new luster to the galleries; in 1915 
that of Theodore M. Davis with 
its old masters and Monets; in 1917 
the incredible riches of J. P. Mor- 
gan, including thirty-two paintings, 
among them the Raphael altar and 
the Van der Weyden Annunciation 
were presented, and in the same year 
the paintings from the collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. Isaac D. Fletcher. In 
1920 a dozen masterpieces acquired 
by William K. Vanderbilt were re- 
ceived and in 1921 the Dreicer Col- 
lection, with its great Rogier van 
der Weyden, Christ Appearing to 
His Mother. In 1925, through the 
generosity of Archer M. Huntington, 
the collection of his father, Collis P. 
Huntington, was given with addi- 
tional works from his own gallery. 
In 1929, the gift of the extraordinary 
Havemeyer Collection, with its two 
hundred European paintings and* 
over seventeen hundred other works, 
added whole galleries of Impres- 
sionist paintings. One of the Mu- 
seum's greatest treasures, the Hubert 
van Eyck Annunciation, wa? given 





in 1932 with one hundred and ferty 
works, most of them rare Flemish 
and French primitives, all frem the 
collection of Michael Friedsam. Be- 
tween 1933 and :953, further collec- 
tions of paintings from George D. 
Pratt, Ogden Mills, Jacob Ruppert, 
Grace Rainey Rogers anc Maitland 
Griggs have enmiched the galleries. 
In 1941 the Mrseum received sev- 
enty old masters from the collection 
of George Blumenthal, and m 1949 
some sixty masterpieces, from Jules 
S. Bache. In that same year the 
Alfred Stieglitz collection of modern 
paintings was given. To these have 
been added the thirty pictur2s from 
the Harkness Cellection (1950) and 
in 1951 and 1952 some of the paint- 
ings from the superb collections of 
Lillian S. Timken. The year 1953 
was marked by the gift of a croup of 
important French eighteeath-century 
paintings and other works by Italian 
painters presented by Miss Julia A. 
Berwind. 

A few montbs after Marquand's 
great gift to the Museum in 1889, 
another New Yorker—Erwia Davis 
— presented  taree pictures that 
struck a new prophetic mote. These 
were the famous Manet Boy with 
the Sword, his Woman Feeding a 
Parrot and the Joan of Arc by Basti- 
en Lepage. Even then, the Manets 
were accepted calmly as -he fine 
modern pictures which they are by 
the newspaper critics ard everyone 
else. In fact, the Columbus (Ohio) 
Press commented with rataer sur- 
prising liberality on the gift saving, 
“Manet is the foremost ia many 
qualities of the French Impression- 
ists. He has had to fight vigorously 
for every step of his progress. The 
day is at hand when he will become 
the rage.” 

At about this same time the Paris 
firm of Durane-Ruel hai opened a 
gallery in New York where they 
were offering or sale the modern 
works of Rencir, Monet amd other 
Impressionist painters. A review of 
their spring exnibition published in 
the magazine, New Yerk Today 
(March 28, 1489), speaking of a 
Monet view of Etretat says, “such 
impressionism żs this has the breath 
of life in it, and must survive all 
fashions and eaprices ia art. [t is 
founded on knewledge .. . ene must 


Given as early as 1889 to the 
Metropolitan by Erwin Davis is 
Manet™ Boy with Sword, 186L 
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concede it the merit of sincerity, 
truth and vital power." 

If the Museum had been able to 
buy Impressionist and other modern 
pictures in the 1880's, they would 
have been accepted by the public, 
the critics and the artists, as a mat- 
ter of course, for opposition and 
antagonism towards these modern 
artists did not become fully organ- 
ized in America, nor did it become 
violently vocal, until the late 1890's. 
This antagonism was fanned to hys- 
terical outbursts in 1913 when the 
famous Armory Show opened. 

The Museum was fiercely criticized 
when it did buy a Renoir in 1907, 
and a Cézanne landscape in 1913 
(bought right out of the Armory 
Show) and the Museum's exhibition 
of Impressionists and Post-Impres- 
sionists held in 1921 was the cause 
of a storm of criticism raised by 
conservative artists and art organi- 
zations. On the other hand, as the 
younger generation of modern artists 
and those who favored modern art 
grew in size during the first twenty- 
fve years of this century, new blasts 
of criticism began to appear from 
them simultaneously with those 
from the conservatives. The story is 
told that about this time Mrs. Have- 
meyer thought it wise to keep some 
of her more “sensational” Impres- 
siomist canvases out of sight in a 
closet to spare herself the ennui of 
listening to the scandalized remarks 
of old fashioned visitors. 

The interests of the Havemeyer 
family in the Metropolitan began in 
1888 when Mr. Havemeyer pur- 
chased and presented a Gilbert Stu- 
art Portrait of Washington (the 
“Carroll Washington”) when he 
found that the Museum wanted it 
but had no funds. In 1891 the 
Museum received as a loan from 
them a notable group of fourteen 
modern paintings and old masters. 
These were apparently lent while 
the Havemeyer house was being 
buili—a solid Romanesque fortress 
designed by Haight—at Sixty-sixth 
Street and Fifth Avenue, a house 
that was in time to become one of 
the most incredible private art mu- 
seums ever brought together—the 
greater part of which was given to 
the Metropolitan in 1929, 

The difference between the Have- 
meyer Collection and the Marquand 
Collection lies basically in the fact 
that Marquand and Mrs. Havemeyer 
were of different generations. He 
was born in 1819; she in 1855. The 
impressionable years of their youth 
were worlds apart, divided by polit- 
ical, industrial, artistic revolutions. 

Marquand was a New Yorker, his 
tastes had been formed by his early 
friendships with the New York art- 
ists of the mid-century whose works, 
artistic ideals and inspiration were 
largely derived from British sources. 
His old masters, modern paintings 
and objets d’art were the kind of 
thing that would have been found 
in the collection of an English lord. 
On the other hand Mrs. Havemeyer 
was an "escaped"  Philadelphian 
whose youthful tastes by natural in- 
clinations were perhaps an enthu- 
siastic rebellion against the gelid 
and rather glacial atmosphere of that 
city. Marquand's tastes were initial- 
ly guided by the safe and sound 
Ruskinian enthusiasms favored by 
Kensett and the, other members of 


the National Academy of Design in 
1850. Mrs. Havemeyer’s tastes were 
formed by her earty exit from Phil- 
adelphia into the modern world of 
the Impressionists in Paris in the 
1870's, under the expert guidance of 
her friend and fellow Philadelphian, 
Mary Cassatt. The difference in the 
approach of Marquand and *Mrs. 
Havemeyer to the making of their 
collections was the difference be” 
tween Kensett’s amd Mary Cassatt’s 
approach to art. If the collectors had 
been painters one feels that Mr. 
Marquand would have painted a 
Hudson River landscape, cool, cor- 
rect and sound; where Mrs. Have- 
meyer would have painted a Degas, 
vibrant and lively, a pungent com- 
ment on life as she saw it. 

Miss Cassatt was one of the most 
interesting personalities of her time. 
She knew all the leading Impression- 
ist painters of Paris and through her 
family in Philadelphia she knew all 
the wealthy Americans who came to 
France in the decades before the 
first World War. By her own exam, 
ple, by broad hints, and probably by 
some bullying, she persuaded her 
American friends te buy the kind of 
paintings she knew they should 
have. Her most apt pupil—as far as 
collecting goes—was, without ques- 
tion, young Miss Louisine Elder of 
Philadelphia who later became Mrs. 
H. O. Havemeyer. Though Miss Cas- 
satt may have pointed the way for 
her when she was a young lady in 
a Paris finishing school, Mrs. Have- 
meyer was naturally independent 
enough and sure of her own taste 
not to need much prompting when 
her finishing-school days were over. 
The collection she zave to the Mu- 
seum in 1929 is ample proof, if any 
was needed, that it reflected the ad- 
venturesome personal taste and char- 
acter of a most unusual woman. 

The Havemeyer Collection, so rich 
in its Impressionist paintings, placed, 
the Museum immediately in the 
front rank, making it unrivaled everl 
by the museums of France. Its two 
superb El Grecos, its Rembrandts, 
the elegant Bronzino, the many 
Goyas and two Vesoneses gave ac- 
cents of the greatest distinction to 
the galleries of old masters. It con- 
tained, in addition to more than 
two hundred paintmgs, whole gal- 
leries full of Oriental art, paintings, 
screens, lacquer, pottery, metalwork, 
as well as sculpture, prints and draw- 
ings. This gift, as Royal Cortissoz 
pointed out in 1926, “will preserve 
the name and fame ef a rare woman, 
one as lovable as she was gifted, a 
figure lending special distinction to 
the history of Amenican collectors.” 

During the long “dry season” now 
happily at an end, while the Mu- 
seum’s galleries were closed for re- 
building, the steady requests for 
paintings from the museum-goin * 
public have been a eonstant remind- 
er of the great popular interest in 
paintings as well as the popularity 
of the Metropolitan’s collection, 
These days the public asks for a 
quite different sort of pictures, not 
at all the thing that was in popular 
demand even a few years ago. Now 
they want to see the Impressionists, 
the moderns or the time-tested old 
masters. They prefer Goya to Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, El Greco rather 
than Wyant, Picasso rather than 
Gabriel Max. 
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Undying an "aquity continued from page 53 


Jean *Seznec’s Su-wval of the Pagan 
Gods is an histercal essay in the 
modern manner. Bs purpose is to 
give new backing te the now familiar 
propositioh that tac old antithesis be- 
tween the Midel* Ages and the 
Renaissance had seen too sharply 
drawn; to shew, zs Haskins put it, 
that the mediaeval period was “less 
dark and state," and the Renais- 
sance, “less bright and sudden”; and 
that “Renaissance” is somewhat of a 
misnomer, sinee pazan Antiquity had 
been too much lve in the Middle 
Ages to require anything like a re- 
birth. 

Prof. Seznee’s method is to assem- 
ble literary and i*cnozraphic data to 
prove that pagaa gods survived in 
the mediaeval imeginetion as (1) an- 
cient heroes de:fi-c. (“The Historical 
Tradition") ; (2) as astral divinities 
(“The Physical Tradition") ; (3) as 
vehicles of edifyarg parable (“The 
Moral Tradition"? . He then proceeds 
to show that the-e same approaches 
to the pagan myths define also the 
thinking of the Eenaissance, leaving 
that movement sar ewhat denuded of 
its claims to newmess and distinction. 

Perhaps the cef charm of this 
book lies in the wealth of curious in- 
formation marsh.led to support the 
argument. Much of the material, as 
well as the final conclusions, will ring 
familiar to these who remember the 
masterly Panetsky-Saxl essay, Clas- 
sical Mytholagy in Mediaeval Art. 
But that piece. to which Prof. Seznec 
readily acknowlelzes his debt, has 
been twenty years out of print. And 
it is delightful t» recall those case 
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histories of paganism manhandled by 
mediaeval exegesists and blundering 
copyists: as when, in one manuscript, 
Andromeda becomes a dromedary, 
and Venus, in one illumination, arises 
from the waters brandishing a duck 
instead of a conch shell, thanks to a 
misreading of a Latin text. And 
whoever has wondered why, on Giot- 
to's bell tower, Jupiter appears as a 
monk with chalice and cross, will 
here find satisfaction. The author 
takes us on a tour of mediaeval Ara- 
bic astrology, makes a stopover in an- 
cient Babylonia and a brief excur- 
sion into sympathetic magic; and by 
the time he re-deposits us before the 
Campanile we are ready to concede 
that a monk's habit is indeed the like- 
liest apparel for Olympian Jove. 

Curious and esoteric scholarship. 
Prof. Seznec presents his ma- 
terial with conscientious earnestness 
and accuracy. Each page rests firmly 
on a plinth of footnotes. Yet the 
reader will not escape the impression 
that, in trying to mediaevalize the 
Renaissance, the author drives his 
point too hard. Thus, throughout the 
book, he uses the tendency to moral- 
ize the ancient myths—‘forcing the 
gods into the matrix of allegory"— 
as an unfailing test of spiritual 
mediaevalism. 

It seems a shade too facile and me- 
chanical. For the attitude which de- 
prives the old gods of their divine 
reality and reduces them to metaphor 
is, as Prof. Seznec knows, as old as 
Hellenism. Certainly the educated 
men of Athens, Alexandria and 
Rome, in the last centuries B.C., no 
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longer worshipped the Olympian 
team. Stoics, Cynics or Epicureans, 
their respect for the old gods had 
watered down into a patriotic cult, 
somewhat like saluting the flag in our 
day. What we would call religious sen- 
timent flowed into the mystery cults, 
and it was with these that early Chris- 
tianity had to compete. As for the 
Olympians, in the Roman world they 
were already patrons of poetic 
licence. When Lucretius opens his 
great poem by apostrophizing Venus, 
he means not any goddess but the 
generative force of nature. 

Furthermore, as Prof. Seznec shows 
by plentiful examples, the allegoriza- 
tion of the pagan myths did not stop 
with the Renaissance. Even after the 
Council of Trent, “the Roman Church 
inviting the Protestants to return to 
her bosom could be represented as the 
nymph Salmacis calling Hermaphro- 
ditos!” 

But if this be mediaeval, why not 
include David's Sabine Women of 
1799, which stood for the women of 
France making peace between the 
belligerents? In both cases the an- 
tique lore was used as a backlog of 
precedents, as a vocabulary of fa- 
miliar symbols. And, for that matter, 
the tendency to turn myth into par- 
able is still at work, as in the The- 
seus of André Gide, where Oedipus 
and the Sphinx are interpreted in a 
manner which, by the author's test, 
is nothing short of mediaeval. (“He 
had held his own with the Sphinx; 
had stood man upright before the 
riddle of life.") 

What we are saying, then, is that 
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this sort of approa: h is not spec-fical- 
ly mediaeval, but is simply the only 
rational way in which the myths cm 
be treated—excepsing only the late 
modern study of the psycbelezy ef 
mythopoeia, an approach open to no 
age previous to this. Renaissance al- 
legorizing is thus mo proof of mediae- 
valism, just as the fact of modern 
dream interpretation does mot prove 
a survival in Freue of attitudes prop- 
er to the Bible’s Joseph. What *read 
and Joseph have in commen ‘s the 
distinction they both make be:ween 
the manifest and latent content of 
symbolic structures. But the simi- 
larity soon stops—as it stops fer the 
respective myth-mterpretations of 
mediaeval and Reaaissance thinkers. 
We must look rather into the centent 
of the allegories which each period 
read into the pagan myths. 

Let us take, for example, the han- 
dling of the Apol »-Daphne affair in 
the two periods. Ia the Ovide Mora- 
lisé (ca. 1300), of which the un- 
known author sa-s, "tout est pcur 
nostre enseignement," Daphne is the 
Christian soul meraced by Satzn and 
saved by prayer. Very diferent is 
this interpretatien composed by 
Cardinal Barberim for the pedestal 
of Bernini’s fameus group in the 
Borghese: “Whoever, being in love, 
pursues the deligat of a fleeirg ap- 
pearance, finds Lis hands fall of 
foliage, or plucks enly bitter berries.” 
In the mediaeval version the emp.a- 
sis is on the efficaey of prayer and en 
answering grace. The allegory -s s»e- 
cifically Christiam doctrinal In the 
later reading of tae fable, though it 
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comes from a future Pope, we are 
treated to a polite philosophical re- 
flection. Judged even by the author’s 
excellent examples, Renaissance al- 
legorizations are consistently more 
philosophical and secular, as they are 
more respectful of plausibility. 

Again, in the Ovide Moralisé 
(which, by the way, the Council of 
Trent was to put on the Index), Eu- 
ropa is the soul of man and the bull, 
Christ. Or Actaeon is Christ and 
Diana, the Trinity. Elsewhere Christ 
is Pyramus with Thisbe as the human 
soul. Prof. Seznec has even found a 
thirteenth-century set of extracts 
from the Metamorphoses, interpreted 
for convent use, where the goddesses 
are represented as nuns, the gods as 
clergy, and their marriages as the 
pious meetings of monks and nuns. 

What appalls us — and what 
shocked the Renaissance—about such 
mediaeval symbolism is its palpable 
absurdity. But so far from being 
tasteless or naive, it had its own im- 
posing rationale. Thus the Pseudo- 
Dionysius, writing in the late fifth 
century, but wielding a profound in- 
fluence on Gothic France, concerned 
himself particularly with the value of 
"remote symbols,"—such as the im- 
age of the worm, the leopard or the 
bear to express the nature of Christ. 
For here, he reasoned, the very shock 
of incongruity compels the mind to 
ponder on the meaning masked by 
the sign. More adequate symbols, 
such as Word, Light or Essence, so 
nearly approach their referent that 
they belie their symbolic function. 
And since all symbols fall short of 
their target, it is wiser to make the 
discrepancy apparent. 

The mediaeval mind was peculiarly 
adept in the art of making symbols 
pervious to thought. That is why de- 
vout mediaeval nuns could read the 
Song of Songs, and even Ovid's Art 
of Love, and fancy they were studying 
the technique of divine rapproche- 
ment. For the men of the Renais- 
sance, on the other hand, the symbol 
again became bodied and visible. 
They loved it for its poetry and shape- 
liness. Tintoretto's Minerva may 
stand for the Venetian Senate, or for 
wisdom personified, but hers is a 
brave shape to be seen and savored. 
The form attracts, instead of point- 
ing away from itself. Body, once 
more, is the modality of soul. 

It seems to us, then, that Prof. Sez- 
nec’s consistent use of Renaissance 
allegorizations as proof of mediaeval 
lingering is too external a criterion. 
The case against Renaissance distinc- 
tion will hardly stand on such 


grounds. A word should be said about 
the author's attitude to the art he dis- 
cusses. Admittedly he untlertakes to 
examine his pictorial data only icon. 
ographically, “not from the forma 
or stylistic point of view.” But one 
wonders whether his preoccupatior 
with iconography has not tended tc 
cloud certain central issues, Such a: 
the spirituality connoted by artisti 
form. For example, the author ipei 
of some manuscripts of the Ovide 
Moralisé whose small pictures of sub. 
jects like Pallas and the Muses are 
"ravishing in their delicate irony anc 
freshness, but each containing a les 
son or sermon." And he proceeds: 
"However they may differ in outwarc 
appearance, certain works of art o 
the Italian Renaissance are in spiri 
very close to our mediaeval images.' 
The Renaissance work chosen as th: 
"spiritual" counterpart to the dainty 
trifle in the moralized Ovid is Man 
tegna's Wisdom Overcoming thi 
Vices—a magnificent scene int 
which a Wagnerian Minerva irr 
with an earth-quaking stride, y 
“vices” tumbling and scattering a 
her approach. Minerva's energy i: 
irresistible, volitional, controlled 
and through the arches at the bacl 
spreads vistaed space, created onl 
for such energy to sport in. 

Where are we to look for the spirit 
meaning or content of such art? In» 
the iconographic fact of Minerva' 
moral-allegoric function? Is it un 
kind to suggest that Prof. Sezne 
himself is prey to a form of mediae 
valism when he confronts “outwar: 
appearance" and “spirit” like two de 
tachable parts? For no matter hox 
the paradox of mind and body ï 
posed in the philosophy of man, i 
great art it is always reconciled: ou. 
ward appearance is all soul, form ` 
all spirit and leaves no residue. 

We may even question whether, i 
the absence of classical form, we ca 
meaningfully speak of the survival « 
a classical content. A  mediaewé 
Perseus, serving as the name of 
constellation and depicted in Turkis 
dress with scimitar, is simply m 
classical subject matter; nor is th 
planet Mercury in a bishop's disguis 
To think otherwise is to fall im 
literary formalism. Prof. Seznec 
thesis is that the Renaissance 
merely the reintegration of classica 
content with classical form, not tl 
revival of a dead antiquity. But tl 
validity of this correction depends c 
what we mean by death; and death 
not disappearance, but disintegr 
tion. And what the Renaissance r 
integrated, it restored to life. 
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What's more, the “new men" have 
tended not to stay new but to settle 
into a self-repeating form. 

To be a new man is not a condi- 
tion but an effort—an effort that fol- 
lows a revelation and which in behalf 
of it discards existing forms as ir- 
relevant or attempts to relate them 
to its singular experience through 
radical revisions. 

The genuine accomplishments of 
American art spring from the ten- 
sion of this effort. 

In honor of Braddock's foes I call 
this anti-formal or trans-formal ef- 
fort Coonskinism. The fellows be- 
hind the treeg are “men without 


art," to use Wyndham Lewis' lab 
for Faulkner and Hemingway. Th 
does not mean that they do n 
know how to fight. They have stu: 
ied manoeuvers among squirrels am 
grizzly bears and they trust the 
knowledge against the tradition t 
Caesar and Frederick. Their pri 
ciple is simple: watch the object- 
if it's red, shoot! 

Obviously, this proposition can | 
valid only in a particular situatio: 
The Coonskinners win, but the 
method can hardly be considered 
contribution to military culture. 
has a closer tie with primitive am 
which also learns from its subje% 


and which, hk» Whitman, has noth- 
ing but has al to make. 

The best pamting in America has 
this same rela ien to the method of 
the primitives though not neces- 
sarily to their »orance. Copley con- 
trives his New England style through 
carefully studysrg his models during 
unusually mumerous sittings. His 
American port-zits owe more to the 
British style of His sitters than to the 
current BritisF manner in painting. 
When he goes c England, he can no 
longer paint tke same way and his 
portraiture dec ines. Perhaps the 
genuine Britisk have so much form 
they are too easy to paint for this 
American accustomed to the duality 
of their imitacers— Waterhouse, in 
his Painting ia Britain, points out 
that Copley’s dest British portraits 
are of childrea, who are made to 
look *unEngish " 

Coonskinism is the search for the 
principle that applies, even if it ap- 
plies only onc». For it, each situ- 
ation, however it be defined, has its 
own exclusive Eey. Therefore knowl- 
edge of his zrt does not relieve the 
Coonskinner of the need to impro- 
vise. Melville’s masterpiece begins 
by being a norel and turns into 
fragments of a play, a scientific and 
historical treatise, an eye-witness re- 
port. Out ef tke Bible, Homer, the 
newspapers, opera, Whitman puts 
together peetry -rom which the ap- 
pearance of poetry has managed to 
depart. Art is Snilarly subsumed in 
the intense prose of Eakins, who has 
found its problems in the manner in 
which a pair o well-worn feet hold 
on to the floor er in the shine of the 
skin on the becx of an old man’s 


hand. lf Eakins’ realism tends to- 
wards the nonLook, the reality of 
Ryder’s romance of being privately 
in a cosmos tends in the same direc- 
tion. It is not, as the academicians 
say of artists like Copley or Eakins, 
that in them Truth conquers over 
Beauty, it is that both Truth and 
Beauty are for them the result of a 
specific encounter. 

As made-up art, folk painting in 
America is the  mass-product | of 
Coonskinism, as academic painting 
is the general output of Redcoatism. 
American artists have moved in both 
directions between these two ex- 
tremes, self-taught limners turning 
into august Redcoats, learned aca- 
demicians—from Allston to Edwin 
Dickinson—shedding their red coats. 
hopping behind trees and shooting 
with the stubborn concentration of 
Coonskinners. 

Under these circumstances, I re- 
gret that the Metropolitan has cho- 
sen to hang its folk paintings in 
another part of the building from 
its fine art collection. In other coun- 
tries, such a separation might make 
sense, Folk art has no development; 
its successes are a sum of individual 
pot shots. In sum, it lacks history. 

In the United States, though, “fine 
art” also lacks history and at its 
best consists of individual inventions 
which do not carry over into the 
future. Nor does any of its imported 
styles reach a culmination; it ends 
by being replaced. An historical ex- 
hibition of American painting is 
therefore not complete unless it pre- 
sents the Coonskin antithesis to the 
prevailing Redcoatism. Audubon, one 
of whose paintings is included, is 





Among the Metropolitan’s U.S. drawings: 
Coal Pile, charcoal, ca. 1902. by Stella. 


very close to folk art, being largely 
a self-taught peerer through trees 
who derived his style from his sub- 
ject matter; yet he is, without doubt, 
a much better painter than, say, 
Bierstadt—in fact, Audubon is the 
first important painter who belongs 
thoroughly to the United States. 
Though Currier & Ives draftsmen are 
included, few paintings in the 
Metropolitan show can equal the 
prints being shown in the New York 
Public Library (an enlarged detail 
of a Currier & Ives cab driver in the 
Wall Street scene is an absolute 
match for Seurat). 

Coonskin doggedness is a major 
characteristic of America’s most 
meaningful painters. Not one—Cop- 
ley, Audubon, Eakins, Ryder, Homer, 
Marin, Stuart Davis, De Kooning— 
in whom this quality is not pre- 
dominant. To make one's own art, 
one must be able to overcome an 


enormous amornt of waste time. 

Coonskinism as a principle won 
ascendancy in American paiutinz for 
the first time daring World War II. 
With no new Styles coming from 
Europe—and for deeper reasens than 
transportation d-fficulties——^ nerican 
artists became willing to take a 
chance on unSty'e or antiStyle. State- 
ments in interveews and catalogues 
emphasized the creative bearins of 
the mistake, the accident. the spon- 
taneous, the incomplete, the absent. 
The aesthetic watchword of the new 
American Action Painting might al- 
most have been adapted fren Mel- 
ville's: “So far əs I am individually 
concerned and independent of my 
pocket, it is mw earnest desire to 
write those sorts of books which are 
said to fail." 

At the same time Redcoat sm, no 
longer overfed, reached new degrees 
of refinement. The American practi- 
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tioners of Cubism, Neo-Romanticism, 
Neo-Plasticism, highly conscious of 
their debt, were able to accumulate a 
balance of their own. 

In the Metropolitan's exhibition, 
present-day Redcoats and Coonskin- 
ners hang peacefully side by side: 
on one wall, the late Bradley Tom- 
lin, most pure and. knightly of Red- 
coats; on another, Jackson Pollock, 
anti-formal reincarnation of Davy 
Crockett, down to the coonskins 
slapped on the bar to buy drinks for 
the house and the boast of being 
*half-man, half-alligator.” (De Koon- 
ing’s trans-formal Women are unfor- 
tunately not represented in the 
Metropolitan's collection.) 

Today, Coonskinism itself is in 
danger of becoming a Style—as I re- 
minded De Crévecoeur, the new man 
does not automatically stay that 
way. With most of the pioneers of 
1946, the transformation of the 
Coonskinner into a Redcoat has al- 
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charcoal and pastel and Jospé’s 
rhythmical composition are pleasant 
still-lifes. Porter shows a loose pen- 
cil sketch of tree trunks and foliage 
while Johnson fuses a storm of 
green, yellow and black strokes into 
a landscape. In general, this show 
fails to surmount the drawbacks 
which always attend such fragmen- 
tary collections. $20-$150. K.LL. 


Collages, etc. [Matrix; to Jan. 9] 
is a small tasteful offering of experi- 
mental works in mostly marginal 
mediums by neophyte artists belong- 
ing to this co-operative gallery. The 
level of attainment is high and no- 
body seems worried about inconsist- 
ency in direction. For example, Amy 
Mendelson’s two Expressionist water- 
colors look like the work of two dif- 
ferent people, yet both are good. 
Shirley Zimmerman’s Structure, a 
sculpture of brass and tortoise shell, 
Pat Blake’s woodcuts, Robert Good- 
man’s colored drawing, collages by 
Jim Benton, Muriel Miller, Shirley 
Zimmerman and Otto Walters, Frank 
Montgomery’s Sky Stone, a pastel, 
Sidney Zimmerman’s large work in 
scratchboard and crayon and Pat 
Blake’s enamels are outstanding. 


$15-$150. LC. 


Contemporary exhibition |Kott- 
ler: to Jan. 9] includes a group of 
new paintings, mostly by members 
of the gallery. A personal interpre- 
tation of The Stairs with rickety 
people clambering up and down, by 
Morse, a sensitive and decorative 


- Minstrel by Paul White and a paint- 


ing seen through a window, The Cat, 
are a few of the more interesting 


exhibits included. $100-$350.  R.L.c. 


Roloff Beny [Knoedler; Jan. 4-16], 
young Canadian painter, has his sec- 
ond one man show here with paint- 
ings based on Chapter Three of 
Ecclesiastes. They are built up 
through layers of underpaint and 
glaze to a surface of scumbled paint 
sand, beads or glass. The subjects 
are vast terrains, flat and ominous, 
over which billows of threads criss- 
cross—meaning barbed wire, or di- 
rection, or confusion or mystery. 
Moon, sun and a third enigmatic 
sphere triangulgte, differently col- 


ready taken place. 

What is historically unique is 
that American Coonskinism, has be- 
come the prevalent Style in Europe, 
if one may trust the current exhibi- 
tion of “Younger European Paint- 
ers” [A.N., Dec. ’53] at the Guggen- 
heim Museum. The Europeans have 
captured the look’ of the made-up 
in American painting, but their pic- 
tures fail to contain the reality a 
feeling of being made up. The uneasy 
insistence and individual self-con- 
sciousness that go with discovery, 
and which give the new American 
painting its vitality and point, are 
not to be found in the European. 
Coonskinism has become the Red- 
coatism of Europe. Once again, the 
hallucination of the displaced ter- 
rain; but this time everything in re- 
verse—Art copying non-Art, rocks 
and trees carefully laid out as an ob- 
stacle-run on the parade ground. It 
is the setting of a comedy. 


xe 
ored in each canvas. Reminiscences 
of Spanish, Greek and Italian scenes 
fll these paintings with ruins, 
glimpses of architecture and colors. 
This reviewer liked best Time to 
Build Up and Time to Break Down. 
In the former, over a green blue sky 
and whitish ground, a jeweled fan- 
tasmagoria spurts like a sea reef or 
colored fountains at a fair. Of the 
four flat figures im this, only one, 
black, is left in the second picture. 
Here the crusted jets waver, bend. 
Beny’s is a theatrical talent, and it 
might well be that the space, scale 
(and budget) of the stage would 
suit his tates. $200-$1,300. ^ E.C.M. 


Frank Mason [Ezgleston; Jan. 4- 
16], painter and teacher at the Art 
Students League, does landscapes, 
portraits and seaseapes in a tradi- 
tional style with well-developed, 
mature technical skill. His paintindil 
of a ghost ship in greys and soft 
pastel greens, with elusive ship bare- 
ly discernible in the mist; and of 
Carrigallen, a landscape catching 
the quiet of the countryside of Ire- 
land, show an ability to catch the 
moods of nature and infuse them 
with a kind of dreamed atmosphere. 
Prices unquoted. R.L.G. 


Houghton Cranford-Smith  [Pas- 
sedoit; to Jan. 2] paints slowly and 
meticulously; he has not shown for 
five years and for this occasion has 
assembled pictures and impressions 
of various scenes studied on his 
travels in New England, New Mexico 
and the South. His palette is sub- 
dued and a Sheeleresque calm per- 
vades this work. The tightness and 
dryness of his work gives a look 
of constraint but not tenseness to 
these semi-abstracted scenes of natu- 
ral grandeur. Altheugh the paintings 
are not photographic in their real- 
ism, they are in their compositional 
idea—as certain recent novelists 
derive their sense of formal organi- 
zation from cinema technique. Prices 
unquoted. F.O'H. 


Martin Nelson [EoKo; Jan. 16-Feb. 
16], taking the Tarot cards as am 
point of departure, has developedW 
a series of paintngs in heavy oil 
turning dark over light and intc 
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intensity through tais use of thick 
paint, yet elsewhere skillfully con- 
trive to appear mystericus and haunt- 
ing. The Empress ard Masquerade 
impress us with the s-mbols which 
they represent, even more than the 
technique through which we are 
made aware of them. This is roman- 
tic, symbolic painting, yet at the same 
time it is extremely conscious of its 
@ffect on the viewer. 350-$350. B.G. 
! 


Max Corn’s [Coeval: Jan. 18-30] 
work is seen for the first time in 
New York in a smal! retrospective 
assembled by his widew. He has had 
similar posthumous shows on the 
West Coast, where ae lived until 
his death. One, Street Musicians, 
had a pleasant whimey and Dancers 
an accidental freshness that other 
paintings, more tecarically ambi- 
tious, lacked. Prices um quoted. r.o'H. 


Twenty drawings | Contemporaries; 
Jan. 5-23] by twenty moderns is a 
group of selected wo-ks by some 
well-known painters, sculptors and 
print-makers. A gouacae with divided 
areas and white linear symbols by 
Gottlieb; a Barn Paice abstracted 
to dancing, geometric color spots by 
Warner Prins; and a _arge Bird in 
pen and ink that crestes a strong 
image are typical cf tae quality of 
the exhibition. A few >f the others 
represented are Schrag, David Smith, 
Le Brun, Avery, Evergond and Selig- 
mann. Prices unqucted R.L.G. 


Holmead [Wellons; .an. 4-16] is 
an old-timer who paiats with vigor, 
using broad palette-ka fed areas to 
depict in broad, sweeping strokes 
such subjects as lendscapes and 
portraits tinged witt browns and 
heightened with white. The pictures 
are of Holland, Nerwey and France. 
Prices unquoted. R.L.G. 


BGallery group |R»-nz Jan. 4-23] 
"shows in a small space a diversity 
" manners as great es can be seen 
at the Whitney annuel. There is so 
much competition be ween the dif- 
erent single examples taat the paint- 
Wings seem to cramp each other's 
style. This reviewer does not under- 
stand the manners cf Trivigno or of 
"Mangravite, with their carefully cold 
lrawing and color lke an added 
lement. Burchfields Winter Still- 
ife holds its place by being strong 
mand unaffected. $125-$4.900. F.P. 


Wohn McLellan [Ganec] had a first 
ne man show of lithoz-aphs which, 
Wue to a predilection {> tonal treat- 
ient without marxed contrast, and 
»or subjects more or less bland in 
ountenance or in expression, were 
1editative and sensii-e without þe- 
Mmg invested with ary cefinite char- 
cteristic. Prices unqucted. F.O'H. 


"eggy Bacon [Kraushaar] showed 
ew gouaches, pastel, drawings and 
—rints which were aurost all de- 
ressingly vulgar and carelessly in- 
stent. Overplayed thiamess of tech- 
que and a kind o: sily reticence 
out experience frequently stifled 
hatever irony was presumably in- 
—nded. Prices unqucted F.O H. 


young American paiasers [Town: 


an. 5-23] is a selectec sroup of six 
winters shown at this new gallery 
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with occasional oils shown. Chin’s 
Seascape is individual and colorful, 
a picture of Trees by Carl Ashby 
forms excellent patterns and two 
abstractions by Vera Tachanowsky, 
with color spots like leaves, are 
among the best. $50-$350. RIS. 


Three artists [Peter Cooper; to 
Jan. 27], New York-born Harold 
Bruder, Vienna-born -Lily Gruen 
Zapel, painters both, and Syd Gins- 
berg, Brooklyn-born sculptor, show 
together. Bruder's automatist land- 
scapes and abstractions have the 
atmosphere of Impressionism. Mrs. 
Zapels drawings—black lines with 
notes of primary color, and a col- 
lage with scotch tape—are less am- 
bitious than her oil landscapes, but 
far better realized. Miss Ginsberg’s 


sculpture is conventionally Expres- 
sionist. $40-$400. L6 


Robert Kaupelis [Coeval], in his 
first one man show, offered paintings 
and watercolors in several styles: 
Dante Street and The Park gave 
evidence of a warm talent, and The 
Containers, drawn with ink and cray- 
on, was modestly handsome, but the 
rest of the show tended to eclectic, 
stylized representations of its sub- 
jects which were more tentative than 
experimental, and too varied for any 
coherence. Prices unquoted.  r.o'H. 


Frank Pack [Creative; Jan 2-15], 
who served in Europe in the war, 
continues his paintings of stricken 
people in stricken war areas. Debris, 
rubble, mutilations, painted in cold 
blues, greens and violets fill his 
canvas with an emotional recording 
of the era, yet leave one wondering 
when Pack will leave off this pre- 
occupation with the war to find more 
resources within his canvas. $150- 
$750. B.C. 


Zelig Tepper [Urban] was born in 
Russia, and in this country has been 
a jeweler and a hat designer. These 
primitive paintings make up his first 
one man show—stories in pure 
bright colors. The best ones, except 
for one about the Third Avenue El 
behind Cooper Union in the days 
of steam cars and horse cars, are 
memories of Russia. In a leisurely, 
novelistic fashion, he describes 
spring cleaning in a Ukrainian town, 
before the snow has melted; Jewish 
orthodox ceremonies; a circus. His 
memory is rich in proportion to its 
distance in time. $100-$500. F.P. 


Clement Reinhold [Argent; to 
Jan. 9] exhibits paintings which he 
calls Faces of the Mind. These are 
portraits of G. B. Shaw, Gandhiji 
and others, together with landscapes, 
painted thickly in rapid slices of 
color in an Expressionistic manner. 
Prices unquoted. B.C. 


Honey and Bernard Karsoy [En- 
field], husband-wife team, showed 
paintings and sculptures. Mr. Karsoy 
draws distorted forms in dark lines 
over a background of flat, overlap- 
ping areas of color. Unfortunately, 
in most the union of pseudo-Cubism, 
cartoonish detail and rather pasty 
colors indicate an amateurish lack 
of point of view. Mrs. Karsoy's fig- 
ures in bronze, stone and wood re- 
vealed the same absence of procedure 
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toward a personal style. Her Pose. 
in sleek, narrow, frail bronze, was 
a lithe if chic idea, as was Dryad. 
in polished willow; but the crudely 
chepped face in the wood figure 
makes it clear that she has not 
thought through the problem. Prices 
unquoted. E.C.M. 


Louise A. Freedman (Serigraph: 
Jan. 10-Feb. 1] has shown widely 
in this country and abroad. These 
new pictures are monotypes, and 
she varies her procedure by using 
oil as well as printer’s ink on paper 
or canvas or glass, or in combination. 
They are less inventive formally, 
however, and a number of influences 
(Fauves, Munch, Japanese prints) 
give an air of strength without par- 
ticularity. $35-$300. F.O'H, 


Fred Haucke [Creative; Jan. 16-29] 
has invented horrors of nude and 
wandering women caught in giant 
traps, or has exchanged for the 
symbols of the dream certain images 
whose interpretation is difficult, if 
not questionable. One regrets here 
the waste of talent within the mo- 
rass of subject matter. $50-$600. B.c. 


Robert E. Borgatta [Wellons: Jan. 
18-30] has been seen in group shows. 
He now shows a large selection of 
intricately constructed watercolors. 
These are linear in feeling but the 
seyeral linear movements, vertical 
and horizontal, are so closely worked 
and interwoven as to appear to 
suggest masses moving in depth. 
Black and white lines contrasting 
on top of the colors heighten the 
effect and usually the abstract qual- 
ity of these dominate and make 
strong pictures of otherwise prosaic 
subjects—harbor scenes, sailboats, 
etc. One Hundred Walks is the most 
abstract and slightly suggests Pereira. 
Cathedral is one of the most satis- 
fying and systematically built. Prices 
unquoted. R.L.G. 


Irma Rothstein (St. Etienne], in 
her first show in seven years, exhib- 
ited plaster, terra-cotta, ceramic, ala- 
baster and locust-wood sculptures. 
The portrait heads, especially those 
of men, transcend the artist’s day 
dream, expressed in the shut eyes 
of the maidens, as if she were ask- 
ing you to feel them instead of look 
at them. But even to the touch the 
details are all equal bumps, and 
the blurred detail blurs the gesture, 
except only in Growth. Prices un- 
quoted. F.P. 


Osvaldo [Galeria Sudamericana] is 
a Cuban painter who had his first 
one man show in this country after 
exhibiting widely in Mexico and 
South America. He was reportedly 
painting in a regional Social-Realist 
vein in his native country, but in 
New York has turned to abstrac- 
tions. His palette evidently carries 
over from his past: high-keyed earth 
tones, reds, yellows, greens, blues. 
Color-panels made in flat strokes 
fit into patterns held together by 
black outlines. Some of the arrange- 
ments of circles, triangles, rectangles 
look like little cartoon people, or 
the whole canvas looks like a tree 
or the motion of a windshield wiper. 
Colors repeat, skipping over the 
network, with little variation within 
each color theme but all held to a 


high pitch. Osvaldo is ‘evidently en- 
joying himself at this new game and 
making some brilliant arrangements, 
though a stilted quality afid his in- 
sistent return to figurative references 
suggest that this may be a transi- 
tional stage. $50-$275.. E.C.M. 


Joann Gedney [Rosenthal:; to Jan. 
9], young New Jersey-born painter, 
is observed in this second one map. 
show in full-flight from works in- 
fluenced by former teachers Booth, 
Tschacbasoy and Rosenborg, The 
most recent works reflect a number 
of abstract trends now current in 
New York. This makes reviewing 
this show difficult because no two 
of the works are alike in manner. 
As a body of work the gouaches are 
the most successful, having been 
apparently done about the same 
time. There is no question about her 
talents or abilities. Once her direc- 
tion is found she will be an artist to 
reckon with. $75-$400. E: 


Minor and unfashionable [Hart- 
ert; to Jaz. 31] painters of Franc 
and the United States present minor 
examples by better-known artists and 
sketches and large paintings by the 
less well known. The French include 
Lhote, Jean Duty, Favory, Bary, 
Séraphine, Sacha Moldovan, Cross 
(represented by a watercolor and 
a pencil landscape), two small, good 
examples by Vuillard's friend K. X. 
Roussel and a drawing of wrestlers 
by the poet Max Jacob. The Ameri- 
cans include a watercolor by Sar- 
gent, and paintings by Blatas, Pren- 
dergast and Lawsen. A discovery are 
paintings by Maurice Esnault, the 
teacher of Vlaminck. He has a light- 
ness of touch and color and a sweep 
which deserve to be better known. 
Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Lucy Hagen [Argent; Jan. 10-30] 
exhibits watercolers of scenes from 
niany countries. From Cuernavaca 
she moves to Egypt and thence a 

the globe. Each watercolor renders 
in a gentle manner the particular 
architecture and color of the place 
visited. Her colers vary with the 
scene, whose essence she succeeded 
in grasping. Prices unquoted. B.G 


Ferdinand Springer {Wittenborn: 
Jan. 1-311, who studied with Bissiére 
is now living in Paris and is repre 
sented in many cellections both here 
and in Europe. He exhibits recen 
engravings. His sharp, shortene 
lines abstract setting and convey im 
a Chinese way, a concept of scene 
of life, which is intellectual and fo: 
mal. Field again is Chinese scenery 
and this engraving illustrates ver 
well how carefully Springer has bal 
anced the technique of the East wit. 

its philosophy; idea and concer 

coalesce here on an equal level. Thi 
formalizing of his medium brings t 

his engravings an abruptness, a colc 
ness in which everything is containe 

in an orderly fashion. Prices ur 

quoted. E 
David Wohlratk [Coeval; Jan. « 
15], showing for the first time, h: 

collected drawings and pastels dorw 
from life on a recent trip to Europ 
and North Africa. Although he : 

without formal training, he is cons 
petent in the manner of his choic 

that of the realistic sketch. In gem 
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eral the subjects a»e posed in too 
charactéristic a  asbon, and the 
color in fhe pastels teed to the gold 
and pink of the sumset postcard. 
Prices unquoted. F.O'H. 


Ilya Bolotowsky (Bexenicht; Jan. 
4-23]. who has worked prolifically 
within the narrow Lm <s of the De 
Stijl tradition for mam years, shows 
“a group of oils, blasi in texture 
and color. Mauves pics, greys and 
olives supplement ‘he usual Neo- 
Plastic palette amc the dividing 
lines, colored aml -eidened, lose 
their old function and become mono- 
chrome areas whica a - treated like 
the other areas ir ‘l= painting. If 
one can speak of a recurrent motif 
in this style, it ics thet the central 
portion of these eomaesitions have 
a force and density wich diminish 
in the more spacieus sreas towards 
the edges. Several cir alar and oval 
compositions, part.culerly Circle, 1 
have a compressec omepness which 
the rectangular ones lzek. Prices un- 
quoted. KP. 


International print show [Con- 
temporaries; to Jan. +] brings to- 
gether some exeelen works by a 
number of leading amfists, some of 
whom are better knewm as painters. 
There is a typical Lae~ with Hands 
Crossed by Tamaye; æ «imple, direct 
Fantail Pigeon im bbe and black 
by Avery; an absrac clean Com- 
position in Purple by be Staél. Ben 
Zion and Seong Mcy a» l to the inter- 
est of a varied show. $ 5-$75.  R.L.G. 


Bernard Olshan [*.—leston; Jan. 
18-30], former Eni v Lowe award 
winner, has his secemd one man 
show here with ten -:nvases done 
this year. Olshan is vacnag enough to 
be still working out xs influences. 
The Women Sleepirg is flung like 
the vahine in Gauguin = Spirit of the 
Dead Watches. Birth e Eve, in eerie 
‘blue with a burnt sur and mysteri- 
sus symbol-bearins t». is a suc- 
cessfully unsettling c--ception, but 
the shadow of Chegal hangs heavy. 


So with Fish Bowl and its references 
to Kandinsky. What makes the en- 
semble provocative, though, is a fresh- 
ness in experimenting with these 
inherited viewpoints and the swift- 
ness with which Olshan leaves his 
“phases.” It is particularly provoca- 
tive if Warriors, his most recent pic- 
ture, indicates a new direction. This 
is a harsh, snapping study of anger, 
in sharp angles, brittle wings, teeth 
and armor. $150-$500. E.C.M. 


Other shows noted this month: 
Clark Bailey [Little Studio] in his 
second show exhibited rather sad 
and narcissistic magic realist paint- 
ings based on the ballet [$250-$1,200] 
F.P.... Lee Domez [Galerie Mo- 
derne; Jan. 16-Feb. 6] young Cali- 
fornian, a student of Lhote and Lé- 
ger in Paris, makes his debut in 
New York with rather routine still- 
lifes and more promising faintly Ex- 
pressionist figure paintings and por- 
traits [$200-$800] r.c. . . . . Nina 
Walker Smith [Barbizon] has just 
shown a group of watercolors of var- 
ious subjects that appeal to her, 
often with sentimental value such as 
Great Grandmother’s Dress worn by 
a young girl [$25-$300] Rc... . 
John Shayn (Newton; to Feb. 13] 
shows recent paintings of Biblical 
and Hebrew themes, with some in a 
luminous, erotic palette [prices un- 
quoted] E.c.M.... Sophie Hughes 
[Crespi; Jan. 4-23], at twenty-six, 
shows for the first time paintings 
that indicate energy and the courage 
to try what she has seen other 
people do [$25-$175] r.p... . Hideo 
Date |Creative; Jan. 16-29] offers 
Cubistic abstractions in oil painted 
in a decorative manner, together 
with caseins which are quite differ- 
ent, lighter and  representational 
[$75-$150] 5.c.... Stephen Romm 
[Assoc. Amer. Artist], nine-year-old 
sculptor, showed animals and por- 
traits, mostly well-conceived in a 
realist manner with one which cap- 
tured a fleeting and quite beautiful 
expression on a girl's face [ prices un- 
quoted]. E.c.w. 


China's great gw escoes continued from page 53 


this object after = lowz and trying 
journey, it must be em -xperience of 
intense exaltation.” She speaks of 
“joyous colors,” at ence recording the 
original intent amd he- own delight. 
Climbing into a chapel through a 
hole in the floor {mece-aitated at one 
point by a facade collamee) is for her 
the ceremonial eaac-3ent of the 
ascent to the Eud- ist Heaven 
painted on the chape. walls * ... 
just as the new-born souls in the 
paintings themselwes =merged into 
the Western Heaven through the 
open cup of a mud-»orr lotus flower." 
She refers to the erizmm= act of paint- 
ing such a scene wth roper insight 
as “the pious recor - of a vision." 
Yet she is capable cf ebjective dis- 
cussion of the insepazeble relation- 
hip between the paincg, the sculp- 

-e and the architect se. As to the 

, her reference to “tambered struc- 
ures, definitely dating» Sung" and 
wossibly back to T’eng «ill come as a 
surprise to many. 

Not the least imperant contribu- 
Rion of the auther is ær up-to-date 
report on the Naticnal Art Research 
Wnstitute of Tun Hueme founded by 
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the Chinese Government in 1943. Her 
story of their efforts is a heartening 
indication of enlightened modern of- 
ficial interest in these once neglected 
national treasures. Their work has in- 
volved commendably simple construc- 
tion with local mud as preventative 
against natural crumbling and human 
carelessness, preservation of in- 
scribed stelae, and in 1944 the re- 
discovery of a cache of sixty rolls of 
manuscripts—the last (perhaps) of 
the contents of the secret library dis- 
covered by Stein in 1907. 

Mrs. Vincent’s recounting of the 
unpredictable joys and  inconven- 
iences of travel over China’s interior 
highways will bring nostalgia to 
some, as it has to the reviewer, and 
vicarious pleasure to many others. 
Now one’s truck breaks down on a 
modern road being repaired with 
2,000-year-old Han bricks. Now a 
sandstorm halts all travel with Tun 
Huang in sight. But this is a trip, as 
the author says, “where time no long- 
er matters.” And therein lies the 
secret of how the ancient lure and 
flavor of the sacred oasis of Tun 


Huang is rediscovered for us. 
e 
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The varied Lehman treasures continued from page Sl 


Collection, in rapid succession, were: 
the large Crivelli Madonna; the fe- 
male portrait attributed to Uccello; 
the marvelous Giovanni di Paolo Ex- 
pulsion of Adam and Eve, now prop- 
erly cleaned; and one of the loveliest 
of all Giovanni Bellini’s Madonnas. 

Bv the early 1920's, most of the 
Italian masterpieces now shown at 
the Metropolitan had already been 
acquired (strange that the frst 
World War produced so many more 
dislocations and marketing of great 
pictures than did the much more 
ferocious and _ all-affecting second 
one!). And the Flemish and North 
Eurepean schools were beginning to 
receive concrete attention: acquired 
as early as 1920-21 were the unique 
Petrus Christus (p. 38), a religious 
scene which is perhaps the only 
large-scale realistic view of life in 
mid-fifteenth-century Flanders, and 
the superb Memling Annunciation. 

By 1928, when the extra-folio size 
catalogue was finally imprinted on 
Arches vellum watermarked with 
Philip Lehman’s signature, the col- 
lection of paintings was considered 
complete. Subsequently, except for 
the nineteenth-century and more re- 
cent masters, only four or five pic- 
tures have been added. In 1929, 
Robert Lehman made his father a 
birthday present of the wondrous 
tiny Botticelli Annunciation, as auto- 
graph an emanation of the artist’s 
spirit as he ever put into paint. In 
more recent years, there has been 
added the great late Rembrandt, the 
portrait of the painter De Lairesse, 
and the small but powerful Holbein 
portrait of Erasmus from the J. P. 
Morgan Collection. 

Ir all the meanwhile, however, a 
good many other objects had been 
gathering together—and by no means 
of their own accord—on 54th Street. 
They were the objets-d'art in bronze, 
enamel, etc. already mentioned, as 
well as the most complete collec- 
tions ever privately formed on this 
continent of two delights of Euro- 
pean connoisseurs—none of whom, 
nevertheless, ever contemporaneously 
outstripped the Lehmans. One such 
specialty was Italian majolica, here 
seen from its beginnings in Florence 
contemporary with Donatello to the 
Rapaaelesque picture-painted bowls 
of sixteenth-century Gubbio; when 
such famous majolica collections as 
those of Alfred Pringsheim, Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst and Clarence 
Mackay came on the market one by 
one, the Lehman aggregation grew— 
filling in lacunae, improving here 
and there—and the result is close 
to complete perfection. Scarcely less 
is this is true of the other major 
field—Gothic and Renaissance tex- 
tiles, chiefly vestments, which slowly 
grew to fill huge armoires on 54th 
Street and were taken out to be 
shown to selected visitors. A little 
smaller in scale is the only repre- 
sentative collection (to this writer's 
knowledge) in America of Renais- 
sance and Baroque jewelry, which 
will fill a splendid showcase at the 
Metropolitan. 

As his father grew older, Robert 
Lehman took over more and more 
responsibility in this private family 
museum. However, the single collec- 
tion within it for which he has been 
accountable alone from the start is 

e. 





the fine one o1 the old vans draw- 
ings, again easily the most impor- 
tant private one in this country. 
There is no space here to describe 
a tenth of it—or its range from 
Pisanello through Dürer and Frago- 
nard to Modigliani, each time with 
extraordinary examples. The Metro- 
politan will show masterpieces which 
can be merely a handful of the hun- 
dreds of sheets of all periods that 
crowd the portfolios and boxes in 
the Park Avenue apartment. 

The final addition, begun in a 
small way some twenty years ago by 
Robert Lehman, has been the large 
group of French paintings since the 
Impressionists — the fashion men- 
tioned at the outset here. In the 
Lehman Collection, however, even 
these fashionables take a decidedly 
proportionate place. Nor has the 
emphasis been alone on Degas and 
Cézanne and Renoir, despite top ex- 
amples of each. Ten years ago, long 
before they reached their present 
altitude of taste and price, Robe: 
Lehman began to buy the Fauves 
and Pointillists. Now fashion has 
borne him out, but they are the only 
items in his collections about which 
he still feels tentative. 

When he loaned a number of 
the old masters to the Colorado 
Springs Art Center two years ago 
[A.N., Dec. ’51], the readers of this 
magazine were promised a more ex- 
tensive review on the hoped-for occa- 
sion of their exhibition in New 
York. Now that the exhibition and 
review are at hand, it clearly seems 
the latter is inadequate. But it would 
need at least one good-sized book to 
do justice to the whole of the Leh- 
man collections. Meanwhile the evi- 
dence of their quality is at the Met- 
ropolitan as well as at museums in 
Kansas City and Denver, Yale and 
Harvard, and others which have re- 
received Lehman gifts. 


From the extensive Lehman collections: 
a Franco-Flemish 16-century jewel show- 
ing Fortune riding a baroque pearl in 
the shape of a dolphin; 47$ inches high. 
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Rivexs paints a picture continued from page 58 


canvas, Qf about the s me size as the 
first one, which was tasked beside it. 
This canwas loesely stretched be- 
tween thumb tacks, wis softer than 
the first and easier ® erase. The 
picture was drawn ir the following 
ordeg: the hair line. eye, Berdie’s 
left forearm and hand and the chair 
“<back on the left sid= =f the canvas; 
then all was erased with a rag ex- 
cept the chair back. “hen the right 
half of the figure (o= the left side 
of the canvas) was elated to the 
chair back, the line oz the left hand, 
the dark of the sie ve above the 
right arm, the nese, the left eye; 
then almest all rubL-d out again. 
While erasing, Rivers -ommented, “I 
like a stubborn cany=—this is like 
a page.” de drew s -order around 
the canvas about 5 b- 5 feet, draw- 
ing more distant part of the figure 
and erasing detai sometimes 
squatting to get near te floor. 

“There are diferæ=ces between 
the points of view cf in artist... 
there is the pleasure that you get 
in doing something hæt is new: you 
use new colors or d==w in a way 
that you kadn’t until tat time. This 
is pleasurable. These Selings some- 
times are enough to r ike the artist 
feel that ke has done »emething that 
is worth while deirg Another ap- 
proach comes out ef a -ertain famil- 
iarity. Through fami i ity the artist 
comes to something that he has not 
previously expressec, like the dif- 
ference between a one-night stand 
with some one, wher- the evening 
is full of new and teresting re- 
lationships, or sometar-z that comes 
out of knewing somec-e for a long 
time, that seems tc 5e more sus- 
taining. Proust's ace iaintanceship 
with the thought of ss novel was 
not new er a diseovey. His thing 
was to be so familia with it that 
he could turn it over an its side or 

on its baek, for espe—s that could 
oily come with great 'amiliarity. I 
think one has greater =t who seems 
to have 2ven mcre than he has 
shown, not who has shæwn most that 
he has." 

After considering it, Rivers erased 
the whole charcoal seetch on the 
second canvas. He dew two ovals 
for two faces. “I will dew the figure 
onto the head on the left, then I will 
take it away, and it will be on the 
head on tue right. io» the surprise 
of the reletionship as T come to it." 
Then, before erasim everything 
again, “On the frst anvas I was 
more direct; now I kæw the anat- 
omy or directional tings, and so 
forth, which makes it ower.” Faint 
traces remained. “Sometimes if I 
can catch the eye rigat, at the be- 
ginning, I know that ^ won't have 
to change things, but ^ haven't got 
it . . . I drew more r-turalistically 
before, bu: now ;t ha- gotten to be 
something else." 

He drew the head, the eye, the 
v's of the dark parts o the dress þe- 
tween the apron, the curlicues of 
the chair back, tke spokes of the 
chair back. “I wanted to find some 
method that would re =ve me from 
the tension that ceme= from trying 
to decide what the picture is: to 
give the meanings of specific things 
I know, ir a way tha has nothing 
to do in a big serse ~ith painting, 
but allows me to exe-c se enjoyment 
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in painting and drawing, yet in a 
way removed from the magic of art. 
Details help me forget that big sense 
of the painting.” 

The scale of the head was getting 
too big; from the neck to the breasts 
it was too long. He drew one line 
under the flat arm down the dress 
and leg, then the shoe line, the 
outer edge of the leg the inner line, 
the other leg, keeping his hand al- 
ways on the canvas, like a lawn- 
mower on the lawn. 

While these paintings were in 
progress, Rivers went back to na- 
ture. After he had started the first 
painting and before beginning the 
second, he made a drawing of Ber- 
die with some pastel added, in which 
the shape of the drawing followed 
the painting; then an elaborate and 
realistic study in pastel of her head. 
He wanted more, so he placed this 
paper in the middle of a larger 
piece, and added all around. The 
pose was different from that in the 
painting. In addition, he made spe- 
cial pencil studies of the legs, 
ankles, shoes, hands and arms. 

Then he started to put color on 
the second painting: Naples yellow 
and zinc white for the head, which 
he smeared off and drew again. 

Next the first painting was re- 
painted. The shoes were wiped out 
and done again and he brought in 
the chair on the right to make more 
space. He drew the left arm over 
again to the right, without taking 
out the former arm. 

His colors in both paintings in- 
clude cerulean and Prussian blue, 
chromium oxide opaque, green 
earth, Naples yellow, raw Sienna, 
cadmium yellow and red medium, 
burnt and raw umber, black and 
zinc white. He puts in the area de- 
liberately, larger and shaggier than 
reality, then goes back to the draw- 
ing. (In his sculpture he builds up 
the mass in plaster and cement and 
then cuts it away.) The inaccuracy 
of the register is a way of hinging 
parts together by color; it serves a 
different function than the drawing, 
which separates the parts. 

At this point Rivers made a stand 
about 8 inches high out of wood in 
order to be able to reach the tops of 
the paintings more easily. 

“I have the moral idea that noth- 
ing easy can be good, at least for 
myself. I feel guilty about blankness 
on the canvas; unable to accept it— 
I have to force a thing to go on to 
something else. That accepting of 
the first strokes of a thing is an 
admission of a certain kind of char- 
acter trait there have been 
masters who have been able to do 
portraits in an hour and a half— 
the idea of virtuosity. Though I feel 
that I have some of this myself, it 
is meaningless. Why be a virtuoso? 
For whom and for what reason? It 
is thrilling to have to go through 
many possibilities before T can ac- 
cept anything . . . I must feel as 
though I had tried more than a few 
things in a work. Though all may 
be equally good, all places, I have 
to have tried them before I can say 
anything is O.K. 

"[ am never quite sure that the 
painting is right—one dimension 
may be wrong—is it heavy enough, 
does it go on right when going 
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As soon as something becomes too 


much: the. object, I must get rid of 


it, and as soon. as it becomes too. ab- 


stract, T just. paint going across the 


surface . for. ‘some reason oro other 
that I can 't think oí; then I want 


to destroy that, too, | want'to bring 


the object into it. 

“I think the history of art grows 
out of both boredom and interest. If 
one hundred people have done some- 
thing very well, you can’t make your- 
self see clearly if you do it too.” 

Rivers criticized the blankness at 
the bottom of the first painting. 
“You can have a large blank area 
especially at the bottom of a paint- 
ing, but then I feel that I must in- 
troduce something to break it.” He 
wanted the cross pieces of the chair 
between the feet to remain faint, 
but to be sensed strongly. 

He made pastel studies of the 
head which he tacked over the head 
of the second painting. They set up 
a color situation on which to work. 
Both had penciled eyes, somewhat 
different, one eye blocked out by 
grey lightness. "The features set up 
a psychological situation which I 
have to accept or reject while the 
other parts don’t have that kind of 
attraction... emphases come out in 
the face beyond drawing and the 
general color relation to the rest of 
the painting . . . one is a victim 
of its look ... I can't express pity, 
hatred, joy, anxiety; I have to work 
on it until the expression or the 
look is something that you can't 
give a name to. 

"I also think that you can paint 
your whole life and never know the 
effect your work has on people. In 
my work everything seems very long 
to me and very plain, while the same 
things would be pecularities to other 
people; the way you hold a drink at 
a party or what your mind dotes on, 
seems comfortable and ordinary to 
oneself, but another person looking 
at it finds these things odd or nice 
or whatever word he would bring to 
it. 

"These paintings consist of the 
faint remains of all the things that 


T did not want, that the whole can- 


vas wouldn't give up no matter how 
much I scrubbed, scraped or merged; 
so in a way all of it grows out of 
an abundance of dissatisfactions. I, 
myself, think drawing which ties 
everything into a picture, the most 
thrilling part of painting and one 
which I feel most sure about. What 
makes you know that a pipe is an 
object? It is not only a matter of 
the material, but the drawing, even 
though other forces are at work— 
color. space distribution, ete. still, 
it is the drawing that counts... 
“If there is one quality in all the 
public statements of my contempo- 


"varies, that quality is not humor. 
First one decision seems admirable, 


to be against anything that smacks 
of tradition, next everyone calls him- 
self a traditional painter. T suppose 
it is difficult for 4nvone to he any- 
thing but deadly serious and exag- 
gerated about something that he is 
constantly doing and thinking about, 
whith he hopes: will give him* a 
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mosiy m to do. with ‘place 1 on inen 
canvas. He started to make à series - 
of sketches of the whole figure, from | 
the paintings, as if to get an under- 


standing of what the painting was 


or could be. They were on. canvas, 


mostly about 18 by 12 inches. The 


idea of wholeness predominated. Ín 


two days, he started and went back 
to about six of these sketches. In 
each, the color idea was a little dif- 
ferent though Rivers’ color is the 
color that he sees and is chosen for 
its realty. To him each sketch was 
valuable as a different organizational 
interpretation. One could be consid- 
ered a block before an arc, another 
a variation on dottedness, another 
a composition between two vertical 
parallels, or between angles. "These 


sketches are not of a strong enough 


nature to make me destroy what I 
have done already. You can have 
only so many images on a piece of 
cloth. They are like the sputterings 
of stroag movement that a wheel 
gives of by centrifugal force, little 
things, not the main thing . .. the 
painting has been painted, but all 
subsidiary movements... have not 
died doewn yet." 

For more than a day he consid- 
ered sterting another, third, canvas. 


as big as the first ones, to incor- 


porate all the ideas he had got from 
the paintings and sketches so far, 
but finzlly rejected this idea. 

“The position of ‘Who did that?’ 
toward my painting is not mine. I 
don't admire it. I want to be able 





to control. I have enough difficulty - 


in life. ft is not that I have to know 
what I am doing every single second, 
but I de not want to be at the mercy 
of art. | can get a thrill out of what 


occurs during painting, but surprise 


does nat equal quality. Surprise may 
not even indicate quality at all I 
know ad sorts of things occur. but I 
don't identify with the cripples of 
the past, the Romantics. , . . How- 
ever control does not ally one with 
the corservatives against a ‘trance’ 
attitude, 

“What started out a whole thing 
was painted as a drawing, two pas- 
tels and eight paintings. I don't 
know which is ‘the’ painting. So al- 
though each painting is a statement, 
T don’t think that I have made ‘a’ 
painting. I am not telling anyone 
that this is a process, a way of 
painting, a way to work: it just hap- 
pened.” 

For the color reproduction he de- 
cided en the first painting. 

“Whe?” : 


“Because it is the member of the 


family that looks like no one, the 
different one—the best. I don't knew 
what te do with the others. I don't 
know if they are finished. So I dis- 
trust them." 

“Do vou like the first one Reduce 
it was around longest?” 

“No, it is less on the surface, it 
has mere weight, it is more awk- 
ward,” 

However the second painting 
seemed to have a more unified sur- 
face; end the sketches had a quali- 
tv of z single wind blowing which 


is closer to the conventional idea 


of "finish." But this finish is like 


the virtuosity that he distrusts, be- 
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cause it may be the outward sign of 
a lack of that search for distinctions 
which he is interested in at present. 
Rivers’ paintings often have the look 
of beginnings. And if “composition 
is beginning" (Gertrude Stein), then 
it is not a quality of the surface, 
and in so far as a painting looks 
"unfinished," there is indicated a 
preoccupation with form. It must 
start out right. How many painters 
know how to begin? What Rivers 
misses in the other paintings could 
be expressed by saying that they 
have not yet been begun. The shag- 


giness of his style has the merit of 
lacking those superficial graces that 
can hide an inner emptiness. He 
could say that composition is draw- 
ing: he has said that drawing is 
finding distinctions. Like most 
American painters he is unaware of 
or disregards those ways of separat- 
ing parts that are proper to paint- 
ing and not to drawing. The first 
painting is the most drawn one, and 
since it is in drawing that painting 
and sculpture approach each other. 
this painting shows the influence of 
his preoccupation with sculpture. 


The ideal museum continued from page 31 


Treasures are usually thinking along 
those lines, and almost every week 
the director of the National Gallery 
is asked what the collection is worth. 
A more respectable form of justifi- 
cation, and one which seems to pre- 
vail in the United States, is con- 
nected with the word education. But 
the relationship of works of art with 
the concept of education remains 
vague. No doubt that in a large 
sense of the word the appreciation 
of art is educative. It gives us a 
fuller understanding of the human 
spirit; it greatly enlarges our ca- 
pacity for life: and this, I suppose, 
is what edueation sets out to do. But 
these benefits are achieved by the 
enjoyment of the works of art them- 
selves, not by information and classi- 
fication. Often it has seemed as if 
the educative virtue of works of art 
consisted in knowing about them, 
not in experiencing them directly. 
This is surely an error, a sort of 
decadence in which the means has 
become the end, and, like the 
churches of a religion in which be- 
lief in God has died out and only 
the niceties of ritual remained, our 
art galleries might easily be swept 
away in a moment of spiritual re- 
vival. 

There are, however, several rea- 
sons why the modern gallery cannot 
easily free itself from this peda- 
gogical structure. For one thing, its 
aims have, in many recent examples, 
become confused with those of a 
museum. This was originally an al- 
most antithetical concept. It was 
Aristotelian, whereas the gallery was 
Platonic. It dealt with facts, whereas 
the gallery dealt with essences and 
ideas. The early museums, based on 
their collections of natural history, 
botany and geology, contained hu- 
man artifacts only if they gave infor- 
mation about remote and peculiar 
ways of life. Whereas galleries were 
confined to the concentric world of 
Classical culture, the first “mu- 
seums,” like those of Tradescant and 
Hans Sloane, were eccentric, and 
chiefly concerned with what we to- 
day would call ethnology. When such 
collections became fused with art 
galleries it was inevitable that some 
of their encyclopaedic, documentary 
character spread, and works of art 
began to be treated like mineralogi- 
cal specimens. 

In the middle of the nineteenth 
century, a third ingredient was added 
to the museum-art gallery: the exhi- 
bition of applied art. It had become 
apparent that traditional craftsman- 
ship was dying out, and collections 
were formed to show the types of 
skill with which various materials 


had been treated in the past. One 
of the greatest museums in the 
world, the Victoria and Albert, came 
into existence in this way, and until 
the war the exhibits were arranged 
under the materials in which they 
were executed. Here, once more, we 
recognize how insecure is the posi- 
tion of the democratic-materialist 
state which sets out to patronize art, 
for the Victoria and Albert Museum 
was supported on the theory that it 
would raise the standard of indus- 
trial art, and thus increase exports, 
a theory which could scarcely con- 
vince the most optimistic, but which 
was considered a more effective way 
of asking Parliament for money than 
to say that the objects were collected 
because they were beautiful. But 
whatever its ostensible intention, the 
result was that works of art were 
displayed to give information rather 
than to produce a state of mind. 

In all these ways the first reason 
which led men to collect works of 
art was overlayed and confused; and 
yet a great museum-gallery, like the 
Metropolitan, cannot escape from its 
complex heredity any more than can 
a human being or a nation. The 
sanctity of the old temple treasury, 
the classical values of the Renais- 
sance, the snobbery, the pedantry, 
the ethnological curiosity—we may 
discover them all, and we may ask 
how it is possible to unite so many 
conflicting claims in the same insti- 
tution. The answer is that this arti- 
ficial creation must be treated as a 
work of art and should command the 
same faculties which are involved in 
the writing of an opera or the build- 
ing of a cathedral. The first of these 
may be called creative confidence. 
The basis of any gallery, as of any 
work of art, is selection, and the 
selection which forms a fresh unity 
cannot be achieved by science or by 
rule. The gallery director who at- 
tempts to be scientific is under the 
same kind of misconception as the 
historian who believes himself to be 
impartial. Like it or not, he must 
select, and unless he selects in ac- 
cordance with some conviction the 
result will be mere chaos. As a mat- 
ter of fact, learning, like everything 
else, is subject to the Zeitgeist, and 
those who believe themselves to be 
pure scholars flutter in the winds of 
fashion far more helplessly than the 
artist or the poet. The difficulty for 
the modern museum director is that 
his creative confidence must extend , 
over such a wide field. In the lisi. 
when he was confined to Classical 
culture and its derivatives he had, 
so to say, & book of the rules to 
which he could turn when in doubt; 
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a Fg quud. What can (PER 


their place? Simply the capacity to 


recognize which works of the hu- 


man hand have been made with love, 
have achieved an independent unity 
and are the reflection of an idea. 
This capacity is given in some small 
degree to almost everyone-—that is 
why we have public galleries—but 
in the high degree necessary for cre- 
ation it is as unusual as any other 
creative faculty, Almost everyone can 
beat time, but good conductors are 
so rare that the half dozen in exist- 
ence spend their lives in airplanes. 
And this analogy with the conductor 
reminds us that the gallery director 
must not only select, but must unite 
and co-ordinate. He must not only 
know what the works of art are say- 
ing to him, but what they are saying 
to one another. Famous works of art 
do not always get on well together 
any more than famous people do: 
the exhibition of masterpieces of the 
Metropolitan, which preceded its 
glorious re-opening, produced one of 
the finest swearing matches I have 
witnessed. On the other hand, some- 
one with a delicate ear who can 
catch almost inaudible whispers of 
affection or assent, can produce 
fresh associations which have the 
quality of works of art. If Paul Klee 
had been allowed to take what he 
liked from any museum in Germany 
and arrange it according to his 
fancy, the result would have been 
one of the most beautiful museums 
in the world. But it would perhaps 





thick, " applies to. a Jet me n 
Like a language, a political consti- 


tution or a Gothie cathedral, it is 
enriched by fortunate accidents. 
And it may be that my conception 
of the museum as a work of art is 
possible only when a collection is 
small Just as a small community 
ean be keld together by personal 
relationships and a few traditions 
whereas a large one requires an ever 
increasing burden of elaborate laws, 
so the larze gallery requires a more 
rigid and definable framework to 
support E. Almost inevitably this 
framework becomes historical, for 
no other classification is as easy to 
operate amd to explain. Works of art 
are, indeed, the most fascinating of 
historical documents, but they are 
also misleading, because, as Blake 
said, “Genius is always above the 
age.” If we were honestly to collect 
works of art as historical documents 
we should have to confine ourselves 
to the second-rate. Marxist art-his- 


torians support their conclusions by 


the work of journeyman painters 
like Paciao da Bonaguida and find 
Giotto or Masaccio merely incon- 
venient. Eut in fact the only reason 
for bringng together works of art 
in a pubüc place is that for which 
they were brought together first, 
that they produce in us a kind of 
exalted happiness. For a moment 


there is æ clearing in the jungle; we 


pass on refreshed, with our capacity 
for life increased and with some 
memory of the sky. 


The future that ended in 191 5 centinued from page 55 


they introduced their original idea 
of simultaneity as a new concept of 
movement in space: that the tempo 
of human perception refers to the 
forms of reality which are pieced, 
mixed together, appearing and dis- 
appearing in the light, under the 
impulse of an interior vitality. For 
them time, space and reality are 
bound together by reciprocal dy- 
namic relationships. They refused 
to crystallize a moment of reality in 
a single point, because reality is 
life itself and continuously becom- 
ing. They rejected Impressionism as 
a static and cold expression of the 
past, and accepted Cézanne's funda- 
mental intuition: "richness of color 
and fullness of forms are comple- 
mentary or, better, a unity.” The 
Manifesto says: “painting and sen- 
sation are inseparable in our art, 
you shall notice in our canvases, 


spots, lines, zones of color, which do 
. no correspond to reality . 


.. we at 
tempt to create an emotive environ- 
ment, showing, intuitively the re- 
lationship existing between the exte- 
rior reality (concrete) and the inte- 
rior reactions (abstract). Such lines, 
spots and colors, apparently irra- 
tional are the key to our painting." 

1910-15 were the most fruitful 
years of Futurism; an important 


contribution to the new forms of. 


European art came frem Italy for 


ihe first time since Tiepolo. Balla 


concluded his studies on movement 
in a series of powerful pictures rep- 
resenting his idea af velocity 
| through the simultaneous: aspects af 


a car ruaning among lights, people 
and noise, In 1914-17, he started a 
series of abstractions which corre- 
sponded to the Futurist ideal of 
painting the states of spirit, "stati 
d'animo.” Severini’s paintings of 
that period show a similar vision of 
simultancity in an unusually rich 
color for the period. Pure hues. 
sparkle in luminous intensity, gen- 
erating z lyrical movement of forms 
in a complex entity, through which 
appear associations and allusions to 
elements. of daily experience, But 
during those years the Futurists be- 
came more acquainted with the Cub- 
ist works of Braque, Picasso and the 
late Cézanne. And in this contact 
came the end of their adventure; 
their enthusiasm was frozen in the 
rigid doctrines of Synthetic Cubism. 
Cubist influences became strong in 
Severini’s work about 1914; about 
1915 Boccioni went back to a monu- 
mental torm inspired by Cézanne's 


bold constructions of color, form and 


space, Balla, who traveled less than 
the others, was the least influenced, 
and tried "synthetic" paintings of 
imaginary interior spaces, of speed 
and din. of human feelings as "en- 
chantment.” “pessimism and opti- 
mism," achieving pure geometric 
abstractions of high quality. 

By 19:8 Futurism was finished, as 
were the main reasons which had 
produced this marvelous renascence. 
Severini in Paris turned to the 
Neo-Classic counter-reformation, un- 
der the influence of Picasso's Italian 


journey. Boccioni was killed in the 
+ 
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widespread, from. Italy to Germany, 


o Russia and America; the Futurist 


artists had given their best to the 
new vision and to one of the crucial 
moments in art history. 


The exhibition of works by Balla 


. and Severini, at the Rose Fried Gal. 


lery, is a rather late introduction to 
the American public of some of the 
Futurists’ attempts and achieve- 
ments. The group of studies and 
paintings here are among the best 
examples of the rare documents 
from one of those revolutionary 
times in modern art when the paint- 
ters had to invent everything. 


how different is the wrinkling, speed- 
ing brush of the former from the 
smooth and ironed finish of the 
American. Here is Rembrandt’s 
praying pilgrim, St. James, and The 
Forest of Arden by Ryder, whose 
palette has been compared to the 
Dutch master’s. But the world of 
flesh and mind of the one is almost 
at an opposite pole from Ryder’s 
surreal fantasy. 

One expects to meet such a 
panorama of representative, first-class 
works in a gallery or museum, where 
personal acquisitive tastes cancel out 
in panel discussion. It is more usual 
in one man’s collection to be aware 


of some cohesive expression of in- 


dividual preference-—proving again 
that collecting is also an art. But 
the antithetical spirits behind these 
paintings belie all possible theories 
about the man who has juxtaposed 
them. E.C.M. 


PA continued from page 52 


Christian and Byzantine art-—his 
books on Balkan art, on the role of 
the emperor and imperial ideology in 
Byzantine art and on the cult of 
martyrs as a source of art, are impor- 
tant original researches-—he has ap- 
plied, in this work, the knowledge ac- 
quired in a lifetime of study. Ques- 
tions of history are treated broadly 
and cautiously; and whatever per- 
tains to qualities is presented with a 
strong flavor of enthusiasm or re- 
serve, according to his personal feel- 
ing for this art. I do not share his 
high opinion of the miniatures of the 
Paris psalter, which strike me as 
pompous and academic, nor does his 
characterizing of their composition as 
“centripetal” seem to me just. It is 
not helpful to criticize Byzantine fig- 


 ures, as he sometimes does, for their 


incorrect proportions or foreshorten- 
ing, or to note that in the Cosmas 
manuscript all the buildings are in 
correct perspective (which is hardly 
the case). But these are small details 
which do not affect the interest and 
value of the book as.a whole. 
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eolor-engraving, $ x 1756"; Ed. 10, $30. 


Hicken, Philip: Nassau Hall, Princeton, seri. 


graph, 12 x 16"; Ed. 102 [Princeton Print 
Club]. 

Kloss, Gene: Clouds at Sunset, etching-aqua- 
tint, 9 x 1334"; Ed. 200 [Albany Print Club]. 


Lurgat, Jean: Bacchus, eolor-lithograph, 20 


.x 1514": Ed. 210, a [1.G.A.8.]. 


Muench, John: Geart colorlithograph, 1114 
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304 East 45th St. New Yoik, N. Y. 
“Everything Under One Roof” 
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: THE WORLD'S GREATEST É | 

E BOOKSHOP J 

2 mue E 

E É | 

- en 000r E 

2 FAMED CENTRE FOR ART BOOKS = - 

= Bookbuyers throughout the d Bilingual courses in pne 
= s w Es m dee. i| Applied Arts... en ríeir 
2 as a knowledgeable source of £ | Ron 
3 = | Frenc onversation > Be 
2 information on all their book : | French C Ad. Balle io 
= requirements. Over 3 million £ | ts Ball - hu 
2 volumes in stock. Hf July 12+ Augus: ZI .— 
= 119-125 CHARING CROSS. ROAD = Pensions and Heteis moderntaly prices 


Write: Pauline Rochon, Monager 
Puak 


LONDON WC2, ENGLAND 
FABRI LATUR BIENES 
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A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM. OF PINE ARTS: 


Professional training with diploma course in Drawing, Graphie Arts, Painting, Scuis, jouir 
Silversmithing, Commercial Art, Ceramics, Teacher Training Course, 8 Travding Sehalarsaiss avalkabie. 

Unlimited contact with Museum collection through study and features. Est. 876. Catalogue on request. 
EVENING SCHOOL diploma course in Graphic Arts, Sculpture, Coraw izs, Paintixg und: special 
courses in Interior Design, Theatre, T. V., Plastic &nd Photographic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 236 The Fenway, Bestow 14,. ‘Mast 
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PICTURES & ce 
20% {SALE | 20%. 


fine print in OF FINE COLOR REPRODUCTION: 
our stere— THE WORLD'S LARGEST stock 


tach 75¢ SPECIAL GROUP OF FRENCH ENCIG 
. Values up to $25.00. 
New Yor ME 


208 Sixth Ave, ? 
Ed. ^ TES EC REP 72A YR 





nicesar year 
E nrestricted Sale 
now through Jan- 
wary only of every 








NEW SCHOOL 


66 West 15th Street, N. Y. 11 


ART 


EGAS 
Art Director 


BACON 

BRACH 

CRAWFORD 

FRASCONI 

| GROSS 

| LEVI 

| LIPTON 

PASCUAL 

| PRESTOPINO 

| SCHANKER 
TONEY 
YUNKERS 


Fine Arts | 


ABBOTT 
BRODOVITCH 
KLEYKAMP 
LEHMANN-HAUPT 
SEGEL 

STEWART 


Applied 
Arts 


SPRING “ERM STARTS FEB. 1 


ASK FOR CATALOG 
OR 5-2700 





Now availcbie for schools and clubs 
student- >of art and laymen 


Robert Lockard’s new movie 
Brssh Tipa 
in Watercolor 
A LANDSCAPE DEVELOPED 


Emphasis on design and technique neatly balanced 
16 mm * S»und— Color * 18 min. 
Rental: $10.80 — Write for dates: 
Box 4132, Tech Branch, Lubbock, Tex. 


BROOKLY 4 MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


77 Fine Arts and Crafts courses for the serious 
student, the pm»fessional and the amateur. Distin- 
guished facult , New courses in Textile Design, 
Woodcut, Jewe-y and 3 Dimensional Design. Morn- 
ing, Afternoom snd Evening classes in Drawing, 
Painting, Sculture, Etching and Engraving, Ce- 
ramies, Ename3inz and Design. Approved for eligi- 
ble veterans. FE Le 346, 
Spr ng Term starts Feb. fst. 
7*rte for Free Catalog 

Eastern Parkway. B'klyn 38, N. Y. NEvins 8-4486 


THE INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 


SC 
Fine, Industrial, Adver- 
tising Arts, Teacher 
Training. Bachelor'sand 
Master's Degrees. Ac- 
credited. Mid-year ent 


Miehigan Ave at Adams St., Chicago 8. III. Box 228 
PENNS"IVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


The oldest an most distinguished Fine Arts school 
In the United States with a faculty of notable artists 
aeoea professicnal training in Painting, Sculpture, 
Sculpture Cemamücs, Illustration, Mural Decoration 
and Graphics Coordinated with the University of 
Pennsylvania ‘or the B.F.A., M.F.A., and B.S. in 
Education desres. Day, evening. Summer school 
Write for eat2os. R, T. ENTENMANN 


114 N. Beoed St, 114 N. Bæed St. Philadelphia 2, P- 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


fix $750 merit awards for 
954-55 school year available 
ndr painters, sculptors, design- 
ers, chetects, weavers, ceramists and 
metalsmitas- Applications received until 


CRANBROOK 


ACADEMY OF ART 
121 Academy i., Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 














x 15!4; Ed. 25, price unquoted [Kennedy]. 
Kohn, Bernard A.: Ice Follies of 1953, seri- 
graph, 6% x 1014"; Ed. 32, $15 [Nat'l. Seri- 
graph Soc 
Music, Antonio: Portrait of Ida, color-litho- 
graph, 10% x 15"; Ed. 210, $8.50 [I.G.A.S.]. 
O'Hara, Frederick: Taurina, color-woodcut, 
1134 x 2934"; Ed. 210, $8.50 [I.G.A.S.]. 
Pierce, Leona: Sunny Day, color-woodcut, 
13% x 18"; Ed. 210, $8 50 [I.G.A.S.]. 
Peterdi, Gabor: Seed and the Rock, color- 
etching, 17% x 1394"; Ed. 210, $8.50 [I.G. 
A.S.]. 
Racz, André: Sal de Dunas, portfolio of 12 
engravings; Ed. 30, $400 [The Contempo- 
raries]. 
Reder, Bernard: Flowers Behind the Door, 
color-woodcut, 20 x 16"; Ed. 210, $8.50 [I.G. 
A.S.]. 
Romijn, Gust: Child, color-lithograph, 19% 
x 16"; Ed. 210, $7.50 [I.G.A.S.]. 
Ruiter, Guus de: House, lithograph, 13 x 
18”; Ed. 210, $4.50 [L.G.A.S.]. 
Sima, Miron: Old City of Jerusalem, port- 
folio of 11 woodcuts, 1 in color; Ed. 50, 
$150 [Boston Book & Art]. 
Wallace, Frank: Greensboro, Vermont, 
color-woodcut, 1196 x 514”; Ed. 25, $25. Mitta, 
Mexico, color-woodcut, 1254 x 18"; Ed. 25, 
$25. Flowers, color-woodcut, 2215 x 1514"; 
Ed. 25, $30. Our Woods, color-woodcut, 1614 
x 1156"; Ed. 25, $25. Pompeii, I, color-wood- 
cut, 1134 x 1734"; Ed. 20, $30. Pompeii, II, 
color-woodcut, 1194 x 173,” ; Ed. 10, $30 
[Kennedy]. 





Max Ballinger's color woodcut, Nude in 


a Blue Chair; Color Print Society. 


Coming auctions continued from page 12 


18), coins (Feb. 24-March 6), ob- 
jects of vertu, watches, gold objects 
and jewelry (March 10-20), silver 
(March 24-25), French  paper- 
weights and glass (March 27-28). 
Master craftsmen of all countries 
and periods are represented in fabu- 
lous collections of small objects of 
art in precious metals called “ob- 
jects of vertu." Works of the eigh- 
teenth century are particularly nu- 
merous, including every type of lux- 
ury article, from Louis XV, Louis 
XVI, and Georgian flacons, mounts 
and cases in gold, enamel and other 
semi-precious materials and often 
covered with jewels. Outstanding 
among these is a magnificent Louis 
XVI perfume-burner of agate with 
solid gold mounts, a great series of 
snuff boxes, including several from 
the celebrated Dresden workshop of 
Neuber and Stiehl, French boxes of 
mother-of-pearl with Chinese scenes, 
and two sumptuous boxes encrusted 
with diamonds, made for Frederick 
the Great. There is also a celebrated 
collection of Fabergé objects. 
Ninety lots comprise the largest 
private collection of watches and 
automata in the world, offering an 


Masterpieces visit the Met « 


re-opened picture galleries, together 
with a famous Rubens portrait. 

David's Mr. Penrose had a taste 
for the fine arts. He had long pat- 
ronized the best Irish painters and 
had enlarged his home to accommo- 
date a collection of various treasures 
which he gathered during his life. 
When he visited France, in his mid- 
dle sixties, it was with the intent to 
persuade Europe's most famous liv- 
ing artist to paint his portrait. David 
was reluctant to undertake the com- 
mission. Little is now known of the 
negotiations between the two, but 
family tradition, which can be ex- 
tremely sensitive, remembers one re- 
mark of the painter's wife to Mrs. 
Penrose: *Do you think my husband 
paints pictures by the yard?" 

The Penrose portrait is inscribed, 
after the calendar of the time, Louis 
David faciebat annò Xme republicae 
Gallicae. The dating is ironical. Al- 
though the French Revolutionary 
calendar was to remain in force for 
three *more years, 1802 saw the elet- 


endless array of devices from the 
fantasy watches in the form of shells, 
flowers, butterflies, pistols, etc. which 
were the rage among ladies of the 
first Empire, to complicated eigh- 
teenth-century astronomical watches 
by such famous makers as Bréguet, 
Melly, Arnold and Droz. A whole 
series of exquisite musical automata, 
mostly by early nineteenth-century 
Swiss makers, on which moving 
scenes are played to the accompani- 
ment of music, includes the famous 
“Magician Box," which answers 
questions by a mechanical wizard. 

The coin collection, mostly of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
and believed to be the largest and 
most complete existing collection of 
modern coins, contains 8,500 coins 
and medals in gold, 160 in platinum. 
The United States section is particu- 
larly important, with many items 
from the former Woodin, Earle and 
Col. Green collections. Among ear- 
lier pieces are four ancient Roman 
gold bars. one formerly in the J. P. 
Morgan Collection. 

Catalogues are available for in- 
spection at the Advertising Depart- 
ment of ARTNEws. 


ontinued from page 37 


tion of Napoleon to the position of 
Consul for Life. In effect, France 
had become an absolute monarchy; 
two years later, an Empire, which 
David served as he had the Revo- 
lution more than a decade earlier. 
and the Bourbon monarchy before 
that. He was the most eloquent po- 
litical artist of his time. 

Political in several senses: the 
great formal paintings, such as Soc- 
rates Drinking the Hemlock in the 
Metropolitan, are political in their 
fusion of program and execution. 
Both forms and content, derived 
from classical researches, are used 
for moral allegories. This style was 
the dominant artistic conceit of the 
Revolutionary period, in painting, 
largely dictated by David himself. 
Then the display canvases, com- 
memorating the epic events of the 
time—The Oath of the Tennis Court 
or the Coronation—are obviously po- 
litical in their celebration of the lords 
of the moment. 


The portraits, however, sacrifice 








NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1826 


PHILIPP, . N.A. 
BOUCHE, N.A. 


OLINSKY, N.A. 


Enter Any Day, Any Month, Morn- 
ing, Afternoon, Evening Classes. 
Register by Month or Semester. 
$3,500 in Prizes, Medals, Scholar- 
ships Awarded Annually. 


3 East 89 St., N. Y. 28 En 9-4880 


Paint and Be Happy 


Careerists, Hobbyists, Shut-Ims, Amaze friends, sell 
or give away paintings. Learn secrets of the Mas- 
ters. Improve sight and color perception, Healthful, 
profitable pleasure. Gain self-confidence by achieve- 
ment. Learn easily by doing. 

10 Basic Home-Lessons tor Adult Beginners and 
26 Lessons for Advanced Painters, air mail. Unique 
fast world-wide service. Aiso Random Refresher 


Course. 
ALL LESSONS ILLUSTRATED 


Best Oil Painting Course Obtainable. Full Cov- 
erage Fine Arts Coaching eliminates bunk an 
hubbub of classes. Each Lesson presents 20 idea 
explains professional know-how and includes a 75 
Point Critique by this Emiment Artist. 

Enroll, Then Buy Each Lesson One By One. No 
Time Limits, No Contract, Very Reasonable Cost. 

$1.00 Brings Special Offer Trial Lesson. (State 
which course.) List of materials to Buy and Color- 
Sight Tester. Descriptive Brochure Free. 


ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT 






Sea-Faleon Studio, Castine, Maine, U.S.A. 
Vacation Pupils: Sales Gallery; Annual Show 
NEW YORK|[ PARSONS 
PARIS SCHCOL OF DESIGN 
Trou acm en e 
ITALY Textile P "Flat "Desi en. Teacher 
Training. Professional designers 
serye as critles. 3-year courses. Also B.S. degree & 
O.T.C. through N.Y U. Summer School. 
inet ds extension courses. Veteran appr. Catalogues. 
Box N, 136 E. 57th St, New York 22, N.Y. 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 





WOELFFER Bee 
S ABEAN GRAPHICS 
CHENOWETH ^e 


Write: Registrar, 30 West Dale 


INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


This fall or winter . . . Accredited courses 
in arts, crafts, Mexican History, Spanish 
. »« » Year-round sunshine . . . Amazingly 
low living costs in Mexico's most beautiful 
colonial town . . . Rico Lebrun, Guest Lec- 


turer-Critic. 
Fer a free illustrated prespectus: 
Box 7, San Miguel Allende 


ARCHIPEN '; 


SCHOOL OF CREATIVE ART 
Founded 1923 
PAINTING—SCULPTURE—CERAMICS 
DRAWING—DESIGNING—THEORY 


DAY CLASS & LOW BEE EVENING COURSES 
1947 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. TR. 3-3440 








Instituto Allende 
Gto., Mexico 














GEORGE 


BARBER 


EVENING CLASSES 
in DRAWING & PAINTING 


For info. write to 39 W. 12 St., N. Y. €. 
OR 5-5465 












ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 


Advertising, Fashion illustration, 
Interior design. Drawing, OU, 


Water color. B.F.A. degree and 
certifica 


tes. Veteran approved. 
Est. 1925. Write for information. 


Anne F. "T AME Director, Box T, 
2013 Eye St., ashington 6, D.C. 


AL 5-0004 |4&* 


includin 
Stand : 


beautiful 
Artists 
Manikin 


Here's a Manikin thet you can 
put into any pose towbelp you in 
your art work. Mase of pol- 
ished hardwood wit* unbreak- 
able flexible joints. 12” high. 


at your local dealer o order from 


ARTHUR BROW £ BRO., Inc. 
2 W. 46th Se Nem Work 36, N.Y. 


AMERICA'S LARGES ART SP PLY CENTER 








NOTICE 
TO SUBSCRISERS 


If your mailing adress is 
going to chan ze— 
You should allew six 
weeks for the «hange 
to be made in oux files. 


o s M À—— — — eH a € ——— — M —— P M — " 


Send us both your sew and 
old addresses. 


YOUR CO-OPERATION WILL BE 
APPRECIATE_ 





politics for personal understanding, 
for they deal with a more immediate 
reality. Particularly in his portraits 
of men, where he avoided the archaic 
manner, the refined simplicity, the 
preoccupation with the fall and lines 
of costume which characterize his 
feminine portraits, David could go 
directly to the heart of his subject. 
The Portrait of M. Penrose is painted 
rather freely; the modeling is strong. 
The rich Irish merchant, dressed 
simply in Quaker fashion, sits firmly 
in the picture, a model of righteous 
prosperity and solid achievement. 
His features are calm but full of 
vitality, his eyes wide and percep- 
tive. The portrait amply fulfills the 
promise which David made in his 
letter. 

With this David masterpiece, one 
of his few signed portraits in Amer- 
ica, The Putnam Foundation has 
also made an extended loan to the 
Metropolitan of an equally docu- 
mented though much better known 
Rubens portrait, the Francesco IV, 
Duke of Mantua. Brilliantly depict- 


Visit to Hartford 


New arrivals at the Wadsworth 
Atheneum in Hartford go on exhi- 
bition during January in a show 
titled “Acquired in Three Years,” 
planned to coincide with the Metro- 
politan Museum's Congress of Muse- 
ology and Art History. Participating 
museum officials and scholars will 
make a trip to Hartford to study the 
progress of this typical museum lo- 


ing the handsome, curly-headed 
young ruler at half-length, with a 
red sash swashed across his gleam- 
ing blue-steel armor, this is pre- 
sumed to date from 1608, the end of 
Rubens’ Italian sojourn, which he 
concluded at Mantua. Its style, how- 
ever, is so advanced that some schol- 
ars suggest it dates from Rubens’ 
visit to London and the Stuart court 
in 1629-30, when Charles I made 
him Sir Peter Paul Rubens, and 
when it may have been painted at 
the king's order because of the lat- 
ter's affectionate regard for the Man- 
tuan ducal family. In any case, the 
portrait is first recorded in the Royal 
Collections at Charles l's time, pass- 
ing through various private owners' 
hands after the Commonwealth: it 
was last in the collection of Henry 
Goldman in New York, who lent it 
to the *Masterpieces of Art" exhibi- 
tion at the 1939 New York World's 
Fair. With the Earl of Arundel in 
the Gardner Collection in Boston, 
this is one of two documented Rubens 
portraits in the U.S. 


cated in a small city. The Atheneum, 
world-famous for its Baroque col- 
lection acquired under the Frank C. 
Sumner fund, has lately bought im- 
portant works by Tiepolo, Rubens. 
Zurbarán, Millet and Courbet, as 
well as Vuillard, Picasso, Klee and 
Ben Shahn. Among the stars of these 
new acquisitions is Ingres’ magnifi- 
cent portrait of the Duke of Orleans. 


The Met's International Art Congress: program 


Wednesday morning, January 6: 
Francis Henry Taylor, Director of 
the Metropolitan Museum, Chair- 
man: Address of welcome. 

l. Lewis Galantiére, critic, author: 
“Culture and Mass Culture in the 
United States” (15 minutes). 

2. George Salles, Director of the 
Louvre and of the National Muse- 
ums of France: “Les Musées d'Eu- 
rope depuis la Guerre" (in French; 
15 minutes). 

3. Daniel F. Rubin de la Borbolla. 
Director of the National Museum of 
Mexico: “Pre-Columbian America 
and the Impact of the Spanish Con- 
quest” (15 minutes). 

4. Hu Shih, former Ambassador of 
China to the U. S., formerly Rector 
of the University of Peking: “The 
Responsibility for the Art Treasures 
of the East” (15 minutes). 

5. André Malraux, critic, writer, 
Member of the Council of French 
National Museums: “Le Probléme 
Fondamental du Musée (in French; 
45 minutes). 

Thursday morning, January 7: 

Martin Baldwin, Director of the 
Toronto Art Gallery; President of 
the American Association of Art 
Museum Directors, Chairman. 

l. Sir Leigh Ashton, Director of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London: “Advances in the English 
Museums” (20 minutes). 

2. Fiske Kimball, Director of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art: “The 
Influence of the European Museum 
on the Presentation and Installation 
of American Collections” (20 min- 
utes). 

3. Filippo Rossi, Superintendent 


of the Galleries of Florence and 
Northern Tuscany, former Director 
of the Uffizi: "Funzione passata e 
presente dei Musei d'arte in una 
metropoli culturale" (in Italian; 20 
minutes). 

4. Fernanda Wittgens, Director of 
the Brera Picture Gallery, Milan: 
"Rebuilding of the Brera and the 
Carrara Gallery of Bergamo" (20 
minutes). 

5. Dale Trendall, Professor of 
Greek and of Archaeology, Univer- 
sity of Sydney, Australia: “The 
Progress of a University Museum in 
Australia” (20 minutes). 

Friday morning, January 8: 

Sir Leigh Ashton, Director of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, Chair- 
man. 

l. Mario J. Buschiazzo, Director 
of the Institute of American Art, 
University of Buenos Aires: “Res- 
toration des Hótels de Villes Colo- 
niales” (in French; 20 minutes). 

2. Ahmed Fakhry, Professor of 
Ancient History, University of Cairo: 
“King Snefru and his Monuments” 
(20 minutes). 

3. Paul Fierens, Director and 
Chief Curator of the Royal Museums 
of Fine Arts, Brussels: “Les Musées 
d'art et l'enseignement supérieur" 
(in French; 20 minutes). 

4. Fritz Gysin, Director of the 
Swiss National Museum, Zurich: 
“Museums and the Individual" (20 
minutes). 

5. John Coolidge, Director of the 
Fogg Art Museum, Harvard i 
sity: "The University Museum as 
Instrument in the Teaching of Fine 
Arts” (20 minutes). e 






















REUS E Ne MES ae 


1.C.S. lesson slate by a 
Mansfield, Onia, siudert 





Pretty good— 


for someone who 
"couldn't draw” 


You've heard people say, “l 
wish | could draw." Maybe 
you've ever said it ysurself, 
I.C.S. has special courses for 
those with deas but little or 
no training to back them up. 
It’s hard to believe, bet even 
an amateur can learn the 
pleasure—and the orofit—of 
producing salable ert. One 
ex-student ef |.C.S. hos ust 
sold his 100th Saturzay Eve- 
ning Post cower. Ancthsr is a 
foremost pclitical cartoonist. 
Still another has "cde a 
small fortune in comic strips 
and comic books. Humdreds 
have set up their cwn suc- 
cessful art services. Thou- 
sands hold good joks in crt 
studios, advertising cgencies, 
display shops, illustratirg de- 
partments. How about you? 
Do you wonder if I.C.S. can 
help you? There’s ore quick 
way to find out, Just mark 
and mail the coupon. !* brings 
you the irformaticn you 
want—FREE! 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDEN:E SCHOOLS 
Dept. 2803, Scranten 9, Pa. 


Please send me the new 2€-paege art 
book together with the pocket s ze 
manual “How to Succeed."' | amr inter- 
ested in the following: 


Advertising Layout & Illustration 
Commercial At 

Commercial Cartooning 
Commercial Deawing 

Fashion lllustzating 

Magazine & Book Illustrating 


— Oe Oe ee 


Show Card Le eriag 

Sign Lettering 

Sketching & Painting 
Name aa a Er 
Address State |. — 


OR y LLLA ee n A 





your copy. Send your | 
name, address, and 10e $a 
to cover cost of mailing. | 4 
E.H.& A.C.FRIEDFICHS CO | 


140 Sullivan St., N. Y. 12, N. Y. 3. 


Note to Dealers amd Schools: b. 
Simply order on business sta- # 
tionery. 





Photograpkic Masterpieces of 
T the Male Figure 






An invaluable aid to ART 
STUDENTS, ART TEACHERS, 
SCULPTORS, PAINTERS, etc. 


Catalog No. 9 priced at 
$1.00 or catalogs 3 to 9 
inclusive for $6. Complete 
set offer of SEVEN catalogs 
includes FREE one 8x10 and 
one 5x7 physique pose. 
Catalogs may also be pur- 
chased separately at $1 ea. 


AL URBAN — Dept. AN46 
406 East 73 St., N. Y. 21, N. Y. 
REgent 7-4295 


World's Outstarding Physique Photographer 
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fer the porficuler erst B 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
Number 52 


910 WEST VA 






BUREN STEFE., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


59 UNION SQUARE W.NY.3NY 





WOOD CARVING TOOLS 


From Germany — Finest Quality 


Send for Brochure 


ALEXANDER'S SCULPTURAL SUP. 


305 East 31 St. New York 16 






New sources, new materials 


Brushes for flat lacquering, gilding, 
bronzing, enameling and general 
touch-up work have just been an- 
nounced. This new line by the 
makers of a well-known ceramic 
brush has metal ferrules and red 
polished handles. For prices and 
sizes of series 90G brushes, write: 
Bergen Brush Supplies [E-7], c/o 
ARTnews, 654 Madison Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y. 


Drawing board's particular advan- 
tage is that it is portable, just big 
enough to carry in a briefcase. It 
is molded of clear plastic, weighs 
less than 8 ounces and has four 
recessed corner clamps to hold the 
working sheet without thumbtacks 
or tape. A triangle or ruler can ride 





over these clamps without interfer- 
ence, Two metal straight edges 
horizontal and vertical—can be re- 
tracted, making a T-square unnec- 
esssary. Triangles, etc. can be stored 
on the bottom of the board by ten- 
sion clamps. For the price of this 
item, write: The Graphostat Co. 
[E-6], c/o ARTNEWs. 





Catalogue of steel shelving and 
other precision equipment will in- 
terest studio furnishers. This new 
edition of a familiar booklet includes 
many itéms which have been recent- 
ly added to the company's line. All 
kinds of shelves, lockers, racks, 
tables and some electrical equip- 
ment are listed here. For this cata- 
logue, write: Precision Equipment 
Co. [E-5], c/o ARTNEws, 654 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


Treadle wheel should find a spot 
in schools, occupational therapy 
shops and studios. This item is a 
new design: adjustable in height, 
it consists of a 75-pound balanced 
flywheel mounted on a l-inch shaft. 
It runs on two self-aligning ball 
bearings. The head is of heavy cast 
aluminum and is reversible. The 
whole unit is made of tension bolted 
steel and is said to be almost vibra- 
tionless. Arm and side rests, a re- 
movable plastic tray and a natural 
drain are all included. All fittings 
are oxidized against rust. For de- 
tailed specifications and a catalogue, 
write: Craftools, Inc. [E-8], c/o 
ARTNEws. 


Small printing presses for home 
use are fully described in a new cata- 
logue. These units are especially rec- 
ommended to movie-makers, design- 
ers and hobbyists. They come in various 
sizes, with the chase measuring from 
3 by 5 to 9 by 13 inches. Weights 
of these presses range from 27 to 
205 pounds. The body of thee press 
is solid casting, as are each of 
main working partseand the con- 
struction is said to be the same as 
that *in much larger, professional 
e 





presses. An entire kit can also be 
ordered at one time at a reduced 
price. This assemblage includes fur- 
niture, type, leads, type cases and 
printer's ink. For information about 
these presses and illustrated cata- 
logues, write The Kelsey Co. [E-1], 
c/o ARTNEws. 


Stencil kit first offered in 1940, now 
comes in a new package, called the 
Delux kit, No. 1909. The new set 
is larger than the earlier one and 
includes nine jars of Prang Textile 
colors, two large jars of Extendor, 
a jar of Penetrator-Thinner, more 
ready-cut stencils, plus all the reg- 
ular items in the old kit. For the 
price of this new kit, write: The 
American Crayon Co. [E-4], c/o 
ARTNEws. 


Plastic veneers are now offered as 
transfers, to be applied to furniture, 
etc, just by wetting and cementing. 
Various wood grains and marbles are 
available. The material comes in 
sheets about 6 square feet with a 
protective paper backing which is 
removed before application by soak- 
ing the cut-out veneer in warm 
water. A special slow-drying cement 
fixes the veneer in place. For a fold- 
er illustrating in color the several 
patterns, write: The Meyercord Co. 
[E-3], c/o ARTNEWs. 


Viewer, by the makers of recessed 
lightning units, can either be recessed 
in the wall or used flat on a table 
or desk. This unit includes a white 
porcelain enamel reflector with two 
fluorescent bulbs under a plastic 
viewing surface. The whole unit meas- 
ures 20 inches high and 334 inches 
deep. Four clips with rubber rollers 
hold the work material in place. For 
price, write: Marvin Mfg. Co. [E-9], 
c/o ARTNEWs. 


Display letters, imported from 
Paris and styled by some of Europe's 
most famous designers, are now be- 
ing offered here. People working in 
display, exhibitions, films, TV and 
all kinds of sign work should be in- 
terested in this new item. They are 
made of cork, in various thicknesses, 
with gummed backs for easy appli- 
cation on any flat or slightly curved 
surface. They are light and flexible 
and will take any kind of paint, 
dye or ink. *Graforel" letters come 
in twelve faces and twelve sizes, of- 
fering 78 individual alphabets. 
Among the available faces are Fu- 





tura,-Garamond and Bodoni. Italics 
are obtainable in serif and san-serif 
faces. Letters range from 3/16 to 4 
inches high. For more details about 
these letters, write: Grace Letter Co. 
[E-2], c/o ARTNEws, 654 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, M Y. 


VARIABEL: 


PENCIL SHARPENER 


Model 4322N—adjustable 
also variety of other models. 
available at all better stores 

Exclusive Distributor: 


FRED BAUMGARTEN 
ATLANTA 6, GA. 


THE NEW CREATIVE MEDIUM! 


IT MODELS 
LIKE CLAY— 


HARDENS 
INTO METAL! 
u 
1001 Uses 


In Arts 
and Crafts 
e 
Send 10c for 

handbook 
working in 
sculp-metal 





Sculp-Metal is applied with palette 
knife or fingers. Pieces air harden; 
burnish to rich aluminum. 


at leading dealers 


the sculp-metal company 
701-A Investment Bido. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





THE MALE FIGURE 


... beautifully 
photographed ! 


12 youthful models in 12 
inspiring actual original 
photos, SERIES SIX. 
Complete catalog includ- 
ed. Fast service! 
Premium Super Air 
Finish (sepia) Mail 
4"x5" $2.00 $3.00 I8c 
5'5"x7" 4.00 6.00 30e 
8"xI0^" 10.00 14.00 60e 
ALSO! 35 mm. full-color 
transparencies. 10 singles 
and duals, $5.00. Air I2¢. 


WESTERN 
PHOTOGRAPHY GUILD 
Box 2801 Denver I, Colo. 








SPECIAL CANVAS SALE 


Finest Unprimed Belgium Linen 
Now easily make the best canvas yourself 
Form a group NOW and SAVE 
Type 82 S—medium texture. Width—58" 
Regular $3.95 NOW $2.96 per yard 
Samples mailed upon request 


UTRECHT LINENS 


119 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Orders shipped Postpaid, Ins., Check or M. O. 


GARBER S 


80th St. &3rd Ave. N.Y- 
12" x 16" Sketch Box 
Special: $3.95 


Frames * Canvas * Oils 
Brushes * Books * etc. 





80 St. 






3rd Ave. Ja 
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STANDARD-KOPPEL ENGRAVING CORP. 
225 WEST 39m STREET, NEW YORK 18, NY. 
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THE FUTURISTS 






LOSE FRIED GALLERY 


10:30-5:30 p.m. 


AD 


 WELLCNE GALLERY 





Jan. ^6 70 E. 55 ‘Se N. Y. 22. 


Inn rr S e E HAS HESS Rl tr rri TT AA SANA 





india aeneae e 


Paintings : | Jan. 5-23 
Paul-Emite 





JANUARY 5TH T IHR 


iem Anniversary S&hibition 


Jan. 11.30 
GALLERY 


john. heller 93 East 57 


-RECENT PAINTINGS 




















Baltimore, Md., Mus. of Art. Feb. 16-Mar. 
14. Baltimore Watercolor Club. Ann’] Exhib. 
Open to all artists. Wier., gouache. Jury. 
Cash prizes. Fee $2. Roland Bogia, 508 
Brook Read, Baltimore, Md. 

Hartford, Conn., Avery Memorial. May 1.23. 
Conn. Acad. of Fine Arts Annt Exhib. Open 
to all artists. Oil, oil tempera, sculp., eteh- 
ings, drypointg  lithos,  woodbioeks. Jury. 
prizes. Fee $3.84, Entries due Apr. 24. Louis 
J. Fusari, See., P. O. Box 204, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Indiana, Pa., State Teachers Coll. Apr. 20. 
May 25, Ann’! Art Exhib. Open to all artista. 
Pte. scalp, Fee $3.50. Purchase awards, 
prizes totaling $800. Orval Kipp, Dir., Art 
Dept., State Teachers Coll, Indiana, Pa. 
Kansas City, Mo., Nelson Gall. Mar. 13-29. 
Mid-America Artists Anw? Exhib. Open to 
all artists res, of Kansas, Mo., Okla., Ark. 
Neb., lowa. Ptg., scuipa graphics. Jury. 
$1,000 in purchases, awards. Work due Mar. 
1-6. Vincent Campanella, Mid-America Art- 
ists, 4415 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 
New Orleans, La., Delgado Mus. Mar. 21- 
Apr. Il. dri Assn Adan Exhib. Open to all 
artists. Ptg., sculp, graphies, crafts. $1,625 


Delgado Museum, New Orleans, La. 

New York, N. Y., Kennedy Gall. Feb. 5.27. 
Soc. of Amer. Graphic Artists Ánn'l Exhib. 
Intaglio, relief, planographic. Jury. Entry 
fee. Entries due lan. 4-11. Soc. of American 
Graphic Artists, Inc., 1083 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 


Weter, Soc. Anm Exhib. Open to all artists. 
Wicr, pastel. Jury. Fee $5. Cash awards, 
medals. Entries due Feb, 11. Cyril A. Lewis, 
175 Fifth Ave. N. Y. National Arts Club. 
Feb. 28-Mar. 13. Knickerbocker Artists Ann'l 
Exhib. Oil wter., casein, graphics, sculp. 
Jury. Medals, prizes. Fee $5. Entries due 


Feb. 24. May Heiloms, Sec., 1915 Morris 


Ave., Bronx, N. Y. National Arts Club. Mar. 
15.31. Catherine Lorillard Wolfe Art Club. 
Open tó women artists, Oil, wter, sculp. 


Competition for Playground Sculpture. 
Üpen comp. for new kind of playground 
equipment. Co-sponsored by Parents' Maga- 
zine, Mua. of Modern Art, Creative Playthings, 
inc. $2,000 in prizes, plus royalties. Winning 
designs to be shown at Mus. of Modern Art, 
June. Entries due Jan. 15. Miss Daniel, Mus. 
of Modern Art, 11 W, 53rd St, N. Y. 
Fulbright Traveling Scholarships. Apply 
Institute of International Education, 1 E. 67th 
St., N. Y. 

Emily Lowe Award. Open to American art- 
ists, 23-35 years old in N. Y, with no means 


The exhibition calendar 


Akron, Ohio, Art Inst. : Karasz, embroidery, 
to Jan. 17. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Mus. of Art: Gevarni, 
to Jan. 24. 

Baltimore, Md., Mus. of Art: African sculp., 
Jan. 12.Feb. 14; Gallagher coli., to Jan. 30. 
Walters: Care of a Collection, ta Jan. 31. 
Boston, Mass., Inst. of Cont. Arts: Smith 


. College coll, Jan. 6.Feb. 9. Mus. of Fine 


Arts: ee. of Independent Artists, Jan. 19- 
Feb. Doll, Rieharde: Amer. ptg,. to Jan. 
15: TOREM Jan. 18-39. 

Bronxville, N. Y. Lawrence Coll; German 
Expresstanism, jan. 18-Feb. 18. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Albright Art Gall: Chinese 
ptg., to Feb. 14. 

Cambridge, Mass. Fogg Mus: Abstractions 
in cont, graphics, to Jan. 16. 

Chicago, IIL, Art inst.: Peterdi, ta Jan. 30; 
Sargent, Whistler, Cassatt, Jan. 14-Feb. 25. 
Arts Club: Stained Glass, to Jan. 25. Avant 
Arts: Cont. graphics, to Jan. 30. Feiogarten: 
Pattison, to Feb. 1, Frumkin: German Expres- 
sionism, to Jan. 15. House of Arts: Fan Zandt, 
to Jan. 30. Main St.: Lautrec posters, 1o Jan. 
30, Rafilsan: Cone. dmer., ta Jan. 30. Soc. 
of Artists: Cont. graphics, Jan. 8-Feb.8. 
Stevens, Gross: S. Reinhard:;, to Jan. 29. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Art Mus.: Cont. religious 
prints, to Mar. 31, 

Cleveland, Ohio, Mus. of Art: Indian pige 
folk art, to Jan. 17; Cont. Swiss architecture, 
to Jan. 21; Vuillard, Jan. 27-Mar. 14. 
Coconut Grove, Fla., Mirell Gall. : Gottschalf, 
to Jan. 14; Fisher, Jan, 15.31. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., Fine Arts Center: 
Pineda, Taovish, to Jan. 11; Faculty eshib. 
to Jan 31. 


‘Columbus, Ohio, Gall. of Fine Arts: Human 


equation, to Jan. 30. 

Corning, N., Y. Coming Mus.: Palleuris 
artista, potters, to Jan. 10. 

Dayton, Ohio, Art inst.: Flight: Fantasy, 
faith, fact, to Feb. TL 

Delray Beach, Fla., Mayo Hil Gall: Cont. 
Amer., to Jan. 15; Poor, Metcalf, Jan. 18- 
Feb. 6. 

Des Moines, lowa, Art Center: Kermes, to 
Jan. 38. 

. 


in prizes. Entries due Mar. l4. Exhibition, | 





ute 


National Acad. Gall. Feb. 25-Mar. 14. Amer. — 





Competitions, scholarships 


| 8t, N. Y 





























Jury. Fee $4. Prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 1, 
work Mar. 12. Dorothy Drew, 448 East 58 
St., N, Y. Riverside Mus. Feb. 7-28. Painters 
& Sculptors Soc. of New Jersey. Open to ali 
artists. Oils, wters, seulp., graphics. Jury. 
Prizes, cash awards. Fee $5 (83 refund if 
not accepted.) Entries due Feb. 1. Estelle 
Silvey, Sec., LIT Stevens Ave. Jersey City, 
N. J. 

Norwalk, Conn., Silvermine Guild. Jone 6- 
July 4. Annual New England Exhib, Open to 
all N. Eng. artists. Oil, wter., casein, sculp. 
Jury. Over $2,000 cash awards. Work due 
May 15-17. RHevington Arthur, Silvermine 
Guild, Norwalk, Conn. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Print Club. Feb. 5.26. 
Annt Exhib. Wood engraving, woodcuts. Jury. 
Prizes. Entries due Jan. 15. Print Club, 1614 
Latimer St.. Philadeiphisa, Pa. 

Portland, Me., Sweat Mem, Mus. Feb. 28- 
Mar. 28. Anwil Ex&ib. Open to all U. 8. 
artists. Oil, wtor., gouache. Jury. Fee $4. 
Bernice Beck, 111 High St, Portland, Me. 
San Antonio, Texas, Witte Mem, Mus. Feb. 
7-28, Texas Weer. Soc. Aawi Exhib. Open to 
present & former Texas res. Fee $2, Jury. 
Prizes. Entries due Jan. 23. Mrs. E, P. Kinzie, 
317 Tuttle Rd., San Antonio, Tex. 

Seattle, W'ash., Art Mus. Mar. ll-Apr. 4. 
Northwest Printmakers Inti Exhib. Open to 
all artists. All print mediums except mono. 
print. Jury. Purchase prizes. Fee $2, Entries 
due Feb. 25. Clarence Harris, 316 N. Tard, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Springfield, Mass, Smith Mus. Mar. 7-23. 
Springfield Art League Anel Exhib. Oil, 
wter, casein, pastel, gouache, sculp., prints, 
dwgs. Jury. Prizes. Fee 34. Marion Noon, 
Sec., 53 George St., Springfield, Mass. 
Washington, D. C., Nat’) Coll. of Fine Arts. 


Mar. 7-28. Washington Watercolor Club. Ann’! 
i 
| 
i 







PHILIP 

























Exhib. Open to al artists. Witcr., pastel, 
graphics. Jury. Cash prizes. Fee $2. Entry 
cards due Feb. 19.;: work Feb. 26. Katherine 
Summ, Sec., 1673 Columbia Rd., Washington, — 
Dic. 






Ward E £ 


969 Madison fvenue (at 76 : 


of self-promotion. Four purchase awards. 
Ward Eggleston, 969 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

Woolley Foundation. Four scholarships of 
$1,000 each being offered for study in Paris 
under auspices of Bd. of Governors of U. S. 
House of Cité Universitaire, Paris. Open to 
unmarried applicants under 35 years of age 
with high academic standing from Amer. col. 
lege or univ. with working knowledge of 
French. Applications. supporting documents 
to be filed not later than Feb. l1. Apply In- 
stitute of International Education, 1 E. 67th 


paintings by 


GERI 


ARTISANS GALLERY 32 w 


BETTY MYERS, Director 


Watercolors 


Robert E. 


BORC 


WELLONS P EI 
Jan. 18-30 , 70 E 56 St. ONY 


Detroit, Mich., Inst. of Arts: Villon, prints, 
to Feb. 28; English ceramics, Jan, 12.Fob. 28. 
Hartford, Conn., Wadsworth Atheneum: 
Acquired in 3 years, Jan. 9.Feb. 7. 
Houston, Texas, Cont. Arta Áss'n.: Amer. 
ptg. Jan. 10-Feb. 11. Mus. of Fine Arta: 
Sutherland, Moore, to Jan. 130; George Wash. 
ington's world, Jan. 16-Feb, 14. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Herron Art Inst.: Cont, 
Amer. wtcrs., to Jan. 31, 

Kansas City, Mon Nelson Gall: Morisot k 
her Circle; Fasilieff, to Jan. 30. 

Lincoln, Massa De Cordova Mus.: Boston 
printmakers, to Jan, 30. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Act Ass'n.: Functionists 
West, Jan. 9-Feb. 4. County Art Mus.: Hum. 
mss, to Jan. 9. UCLA: Collectors? exhiba 
to Jan. 30. Vigeveno: French ptg., to Jan. 30. 
Zivile: Kenney, to Feb. 4. 

Louisville, Ky., Speed Mus.: Bodmer, to 
Feb. 15. 

Madison, Wis., Univ. of Wis.: Leonardo da 



























JOHN 


TS mud Pointiogs i | | 
ARTHUR U. NEWTON GELLERIE 


TI E. 57 ST. 





Finci models, Jan. Yi-Feh. 12. 
Manchester, N, H., Carrier Gall.: German 
dwgs., wtcrs., to Jan. 10; Nadelman, sculp., 
to lan. 25. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Art Inst.: African sculp., 
to Jan. 19. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Inst. of Arts: Frasconi, 
woodcuts, to Feb. 14 Walker Art Center: 
Metzinger, to Jan. 10; Midwest plg., prints 
biennial, lan. 17-Mar. 28. 

Montclair, N, J., Ast Mus.: Changing pat- 
fern, lan. 17.Feb. 28. 

Montreal, Can., Mus. of Fine Arts: A. Y. 
Jackson, to fan. 30. 

New London, Cons. Allyn Mus: Jap. 
prints, Ian, 10.31. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Art Alliance: Cotsworth, 
lan. 6.24; Solomon, wters. Jan. §-Feb. 10. 
Be Braux: Cont. Fr., to Jan. 30. Donovan: 
Metcalf, to Jan. 6, Hendler: R. Hendler, to 
Jan. 30, Mus. of Art Van. Gogh, Jan. 3-Feb. 
28, Priest Club: dani Hiho. exhib., Jan. 8-27. 
Schartz Fndn.: Cheraey, lan. 4 29.4D 
van: Blackburn, Jan. 11-Feb. 6. 
Pittsburgh, Ba. Carnegie Inst.: 
seulp,; Kienbusch, Jan. 16-Feb. 2. 
Pertland, Me. Sweat Mus.: Ann’), print 


HAROLD 









Thre January 


HARRY SALPETER GALL 


. 42 East 57th St. 














| EX 'RESSIO NISTS | 


Chagall | 
- Ensor * Rouault * Soutine | 

|, Kandinsky Campendonk | 
| Kirchner * Marc * Nolde 

q through January | 
| FEIGL GALLERY 
1 601 Madison Ave., N. Y. €. 


F | waro EGGLESTON: GALLERIES 
| 969° Modison. Avenue * 76 St. 
























jan, 11-30 


E R I D OT 820 Madison Avenue 


E ———— 


Recent Oils | 
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Jon. p 


'AINTINGS 


GIRL DANCING’ SIZE 27x 19 INS. 
ui 


ADVERTISER, ge ARTNEWS 
13: FLEET STREET 
LONDON E.C, 4 . 


MÀ 


rm À eedem eeea am 


: “Recent Paintings 


Loe Jen. 11-Feb. 6 
HACKER GALLERY 


] 24 West 5% Stret, Ney Yan qw. 











Mentre err 


(—. "NEW YORK'S LITTLE mins | 
Z FRANK den. n 


WV n if ; - 6 i: : “Galleries 
55 East 5 57th St 












e exhib to fan. 24 
. Portland, . Oren Kharouba : 
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E Hewitt, 18 E. 6. 


Cont, Amer, to 
lan. 38. 

Richmond, Fa. Mus. of Fine Arts: 
Seandinevia, Jan. 15.Feb. 14. 
St. Louis, Mow City Art Mus. : 


e Feb. di Masters of woodcuis, to Jan. 36 


Bes. 


Antonio, Texas, Witte Muert Texas 
. ecu 2 Jan, 10.31. 
San Francisco, Calif. Area Artsi Ruiz, 
dan. 16-29. Mus. of Art: States & Territertes, 
Jan. 13-Feh. 14. Studio 44: Cetóne, Jan. &- 
Feb. 5, 
San fose, Calif. Rosicrucian Mus: Ab- 


batecola, lan. 5-31. 


Sarasota, Fla. Art Assn: Cont. dimer, to 


A.C.À., 63 E. BT... Reisman, lan. 11-30 
Alan, 32 E. 65.:... Do Millman, to fan. 23 

Zerbe, Jan. 25-Feh. 26 
Argent, 67 O Reinhold, to Jan. 9 
: Hagen, wtors., Jan. 11-36 
Artisans, 32. W. 38......... Pine, jan. 428 

| Black, Jan. 29.Feb. 28 


Artists! Gall, 851 Lex... Bluestein, to Jan. 14 
Stefanetii, zu , 16 Feb. 4 
art Srudenti' League, 215 W. 
x C. B. 
Assoc. Amer, Artists, 711 Fifth 
i Komm, ta Jan 9 
UM drtist- Artisan, lan. 11-30 
H.. O. Hofmann, wetrs., Jan. 4-16 
C. &, Grosz, Jan. 25-Feb. 13 
Babcock, 38. E. 51...]. G. Smith, Jan. 4-23 
iih, 20th cent. Amera Tan. "nS. Feb. 13 


jan. 5-23 


Jarbizon-Plaze, 101: W. 58. Fabian, to Jan. 81 


Barzansky, 66+ Madison 
Cont. Amer to. Jan. 31 
Borgenicht, 65 E. 57. Bolotewsky, Jan. 4-23 
J. Brooks, Jan. 25-Feb. 13 
Brooklyn Mus, Eastern Parkway 
Take Care, Jan. 20.Mar. 1 
21 E. 63 Zao Wou Ki, to Jan. 23 
Miori, Jan, 25-Mar. 5 


Cadby-Birch, 


Caravan, 132 E. 65 Cont. Amera to Jan. 31 


Carlebach, 937 Third. 

^O Northwest Indians, to Jan. 30 
Carstairs, 13 E. 57...... Group, ta Jan. 30 
Chapellier, 48 E, 57. .Bonhomme, tà Jan. 36 


a IRMA; lan. 16.30 
City Center, 131 wW. 
Cont. Amer., to Jan. 30 
Coeval, 100 W., 56 


Wohlrath, pastels, lan. 4-15 . 


Corn, Jan. 18.30 

Collins, 200 E. 56.. Cont. Amer., to Tan. 30 
C ontemporaries, 959 Madison 

Cont, digs., Jan. 5-30 

.Domsrecki, to Jan. 8 

Group, Jan. 10-30 


Cont. Arts, 106 E. 57. 


Peter Cooper, 313 W. 53 
(Bruder, Zepel, Ginsberg, scalp., 
Cooper Union, Cooper Sq.. 
Copain, 891 First Avenue 
.. Beidleman, to Jan. 15 
F, Franck, Jan. 17-Feb. 15 
a6. Cant. dmer., to Tan. 30 


to Jan. 27 
Santos, to Jan, 9 


Creati be, 108 W. 


Crespi, 205 E. 58.......... Cluett, to Jan. 4 
Hughes, Jan. 4.23 

Davis, 281 E. 60... Group, lan. 4-23 
Remenick, Jan. 25-Feb. 13 

De Nagy, 206 E. 532.4 40 Rivers, to Jan. 9 
Ripley, Ian. 12.30 

Downtown, : 2 E. ....Marin, to Jan. 30 


Durlacher, i E. A 

Old master dwgs., to Jan. 9 

Stuempfig, Jan. 12-Feb. 6 

Duveen, 18 E. 79... Old masters, to Jan. 30 

Egan, 46 E. 57.. .Kerkam, to Jan. 30 
Eggleston, 969 Madison... 

Olshan, Jan. 18.80 


Feigl, 601 Madison.. Small pigs. to Jan. 9 
Europe an Express. lam. 11.30 
ine Arts; 41 E. 57 Bonnard, Jan. 11-Feb. 6 
Fried, 6 E. 63 Duchamp, Picabia, to Jan. 98 
Balla, Severini, Jan. 17-Feb. 14 
Galerie Moderne, 49 W. 53 
Omnibus, to fan. 15 
Domes, Jan. 16-Feb. 6 
Avenue A 
l Cont. Amer. to Tan. 30 
Ganzo, 125 EK. ST... Gelb, Jan. $ n 
y. ` Plate, fan. 25- Feb. 
Crand Central, 15 Vanderbilt 
Grumbacher, lan. 12.23 
Leith- Ross, wters., Jan. 19-30 
Shelton, fan. 26.Feb. 6 
Grand rH uisi Moderns, 120 E. 57 
Corcós, Levy, Jan. $.23 
- Kas, fan. 26- Feb. 23 
e uspeubun Muas., 1071 Fifth l 
Younger Europ. ptrs., to Feb, 21 
Hacker, 24 W. 58...Provan, lan. 11- Feb. 6 
Hansa, 70 E. 12...... Cont. dwgs., Jan. 5-18 
l L. Rose, Jan. 19-Feb. 2 
Hartert, 3 E ; 58. Amer, Fr, pig., to Tan. 30 
Heller, 63 E. a7 Sa sees M. Brown, to jan. 9 
Vasilief, Jan. 11-30 
QC. Browning, lan. 11-36 
Hirscht Adler, 270 Park 
200 yrs. of Amer. art, 


Gallery East, 7 


to Jan. A0 


^ * Hugo, 26 E. 55: eee Verdura, to Jan. 9 


* — (Grosser, Jan. 411.30 


| 1 Inet Graphic Arts, 65 W. 56 


Cont, graphics, to Jan. 15 
to Jan. 9 
C. Bartlett, jan. 13.80 


n, 22 E. 66 . Cont. Amer. 


Jacobi 46 W. 52 Nevelson, etchings, Jan. 5.23 


Bene: Guieman, scalp, ene 26.Feb. «3 





Karoli collà Duk 


BoKo, S3 Greenwich. Ave. 


Mason, jan. 416 


Fu 30: Ei ` E is à A 
Syracuse, N. Y. Mus. of Fipe Arts: 
Boelner, STO Jan; 7-31, 


Toledo, Chio, Mus. of Arni. 
sionism, te Jan. Bic 
Tuscan, Ariz., Fine Arts Ase’ mar Cont. Amer. - 
to Fan. 30. 


Amer. Impres- 


Utica, N, Y., Munson- Williams- Proctor in$tz 


Scuip.. 1983, to Tan. dA 


Washingt X D. C. Corcoran Galli ine ? 


gure” piu. 
Dale coil... 


Jan: 22-Iune. 1 “National Gall: 

to Jan. 38. Phillips: Uirille, to 
dan. 10; Cont. Amery, fan. YT-Feh. 330 | 
i illiamstown, Mass, Lawrence Mus + Peale 
to Pete, Fen. 5-23, Lines tha: Live, Jan. 25- 


New York City Exhibitions are of paintings unless otherwise specified. 


Janis, 15 ©. 57...... 9 Amer, ptrs., lan. 4-23 
Kaufman, 92 & Lex. 

Children's exhib. to Jan. 10 

Cont, Amera Jan. 11-30 

Kennedy, 785 Fifth . ye 

J. j^ pe mem., io jan. 30 

Knaedler: 14 E. 57. Clark coll, Jan, 11-36 

Beny, Jan. 4.16 


. Koots, 608 Madison Cont. Amera to Jan. 30 


Korman, 835 Madison Longo, lan. 5.23 
Johnsen, Jan. 27-Feb. 12 
Kettler, 23 W. 58.. een Amer., to Jan. 30 
Kraushaer, 32 E. 57.. P. Bacon, to Jan. 6 
i Prendergast, Jan. 4-23 
l Schaackenberg, Jan. 25-Feb. 12 
Little. Stisdio, 680 Madison 
Cont. Amer., to Jan. 80 
Matisse, $1 E. 57....... Riopelie, Jan. 5.23 
Matrix, Zà St. Mark's PL 
Cont. Ámer., to Jan. 30 
Metrop: fus. 82 & Filth 
nen coll. to Jan. 38 
Midtown. 17 E. 57.. Paimer, to Jan. 9 
— Kingman, Jan. 12.30 
Milek, 55 E. 57 ........ Di Gioia, Jan. 4-23 
O'Hara, wtcrs., Jan. 25-Feb. 13. 
Morgan. Lib., 29 E. 36 .. Fuseli, Jan. 12.81 
illum. miss., to Jan. 2 
Mus. of Had. Art, Li We 33 
New talent, to Jan. 17 
Cont. prints, to Jan. 24 
Ancient art of the Andes, lan. 20. Mar. 21 
Nat. Acad. af Des., 1083 Fifth 
Audubon artists, Jan. 20-Feb. 7 
New, 501 Madison. S. Baizerman, to Jan. 23 
^O Courtright, Tan. 25.Feh. 6 
Newton, 11 E. 57... Shayn, Jan. 25.Feb. 13 
Niveau, 962 Madison. CORE Fr. to fan. 36 
Parsons, 15 E. 53....... A. Ryan, lan. 4.23 
Lindner, blan. 25.Feb. 14 
Passedot, 121 E. 57... Borduas, Jan, 4-23 
Putnam, wters., Jan, 25-Feh. 13 


Pen & Beush, 16 E. 10 Cont. wters., Jan 3.20 
Cont, scuipa, fan. 23. Feb. i 

Perdalma, 110 E. 57 
Boxer, Brenner, ta Jan. 22 


Group, Jan. 25.Feb. 12 
Peridot, 820 Madison .. Fai Coat, to Jan, 9 
Crampton, Jan. 11-Feb. 6 
Peris, 32 E. 58 —. 

Picasso, Gris, Braque, Jan. 4-Feb. 6 
Perper, 248 E. 52... Cont. Amer., to Jan. 36 
Rehn, 63 Filth. . Group, Jan. 4-23 
“Mitchell; Jan. 25-Peb, 13 

Riverside Mas., 310 Riverside Dr. 
fed, of Mod. pirsa scuip., Jan. 10.31 


Finkelstein, to lan. 6 
Nelson, lan. 11-Feb. 3° 
Rasenberg, 20 E. 79. Cont. Amer., to Jan. 9 
Knaths, Jan. 11.30 
. Gedney, to Jan. 16 
l Levitan, Jan. 18.36 
Saidenberg, 10 E. 77 Waif, Jan. 11-Feb. 6 
St. Etienne, 46 W. $T. soos. Jelin, Jan. 8-30 
Salpeter. 42 EK. 57 Baumbach, Jan. 11-31 
Sealameandré, 20. W. 55. 
Cont. textiles, to Jan. 31 
Schaefer, 32 E.57.. B. Greene, to Jan. 23 
_ Stillman, lan. 25-Feb. 13 


Rosenthal, 840 B'way.. 


Schoneman, 63 E, 5 

Cont. PN Jepreuiosiem to Jan. 30 
Seulptuve Center, 167 E. 69 Group, to Jan. 30 
Segy, 70$ Lexington Arican sculp., to Jan. 30 

FH. Seligysann, 5 E. 
m cent. Fr., to Jan. 15 
Kreindier, Jan. 18-30 
. Serigraphs, to Jan. 9 
Fi reedman, Jan. 10.Feb. 1 
L. Rivers, lan. $-23 
. Cont. Amer., to Jan. 30 


Serigraph, 38 W. 37. 


Stable, 927- Seventh. 
Tanager, 90 E. 10. 


Town, 25 W.8.. edd Amer, to fan. 30 
Urban, 234 E. 58 . ... Gandy, Jan. 5-30 
Valentis, 32 E, Sr. AM ERA. Sculp., to Jan. 17 


Beckmann, sculp., Jan. 20-Feb. 14 
Van Dicmen-Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57 
Angel, Jan. 2.21 
Village drt Center, 44 W. 11 
Cont. Amer., to Ian. 36 
Viviane, 42 E. 8T. Jenkins, mosaics, to Ian. 9 
Cremonini, Jan. 11-Feh. 6 


W'ellonz, 70 E. 56. ...... Holmead, Ian. 416 | 


. Bergatta, wters., Jan. 18.30 
Werhe, 794 vo Fasti, fculp., to Tan. 23 
Whitmer Mus., 10 W 
NS colla to Jan. ae 
G. Grosz, Jan. 14-Mar. 7 
Wilden tein, 19 E. 64 
Fan Dojran, to Jane 16 
True or False, Jan, 15-Feb. 28 
Willard. 23 W. 56... D. Smith, sculp., Jan. 5-30 
Wittenborn, 38 E. 87. Springer, to “es 33. 


Ed 
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ade the Auspices ‘ef the: DNA Paay 


Poisitings 








January : 2.21 


mg iN L 


RETROSPECTIVE SHOW OF PAINTINGS 
1924 - 1954 NET 


VAN DIEMEN - LILIENFELD- 
GALLERIES * 21 EAST 57 ST, N. Y. 


ROBERT JAY 


aL 


s PAINTINGS 














PRRD RENE EIS 





* Jan. !1- Feb. 6 
SAIDENBERG GALLERY 
10 E. 77, N.: Y. 2 to 5:30 p.m. m. 

Paintings & Mobiles dan. 4-23 





SOPHIE H U IES 


B achita Crespicsiers of 


Creative Arts 





205 Pa §8 llam. to 9:30 p.m 
Walercolors 7 "Travel Sketches 


LUCY T. Jan. 11-30 


ARGENT GALLERY | 
Delmonico, Park Avenue at 59 Street — 


——————M M——— 


RAYMOND 


HENDLER * HE 








— jenvery "m 








PHILADELPHIA'S - 


ently avant garda . 
i 429 spruce. street 










THE Pere OP 
FRANK K. M. REHN 


683 Fifth Ave., New York. Near 54th St. 
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Y FRENCH & COMPANY, ox. 


Established 1840 





"AN ANGEL" by Peter Paul Rubens, Flemish 1577-1640 
6'9" x Arou 


A wing from the altarpiece “The Raising of the Cross," originally painted for = 
the Church of St. Walburga, and now in the Antwerp Cathedral 


One of the world’s most 210 East 57th Street 


extensive and distinguished 


collections New York 


WORKS OF ART’ E 
9 e ÉS 
*"AINTINGS a SCULPTURE T» TAPESTRIES ~ FURNITURE e DECORATIONS 
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NO BRUSH! 
NO DUST! 
NO MUSS! 
NO FUSS! 


No water, oil, turpentine ... 
no rags, no fixative ... 

no smock. With just a pac 
of paper and an Art Set 

of PRISMACOLOR pencils, 
you can make brilliant, 
permanent, non-smearing 


> 
M 


drawings in full-color . . . 
anywhere . . . anytime! 
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VIVID . . . full color brilliance 
OPAQUE . . . cover with one stroke 
SMOOTH . . . for free-and-easy drawing 
STRONG . . . stand up under pressure 
WATERPROOF . . . for outdoor sketching 
NON-FADING . . . for permanent art work 


On field trips, you'll like this 12 color Art 

e Set in its rugged transparent case that 
holds the pencils upright . . . and folds 
flat for easy carrying. 

In your studio, you'll want the fuller 
range of a 24, 36 or 48 color set. Or you 
can buy single pencils in 52 colors. 

& 


ES PRISMACALAR 


52 GLORIOUS COLORS 





For a free sample 

of any color, write to 

EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
New York * London * Toronto 


901 Indigo Blue 910 Emerald Green 935 Black 944 Terra Cotta 


902 Ultramcrine 
903 True Blue 

904 Light Blue 

905 Aquamarine 
906 Copenhagen Blu 
907 Peacock Green 
908 Dark Green 
909 Grass Green 








911 Olive Green 
912 Apple Green 
913 Green Bice 
914 Cream 

915 Lemon Yellow 


916 Canary Yellow 
917 Yellow Orange 


918 Orange 


919 Sky Blue 

920 Light Green 
921 Vermilion 
922 Scarlet Red 
923 Scarlet Lake 
924 Crimson Red 
925 Crimson Lake 
926 Carmine Red 


927 Light Flesh 
928 Blush 

929 Pink 

930 Magenta 
931 .Purple 
932 Violet 
933 Blue Violet 
934 Lavender 


936 Dark Grey 
937 Light Grey 
938 White 

939 Flesh 

940 Sand 

941 Raw Umber 
942 Yellow Ochre 
943 Burnt Ochre 


945 Sienna Brown 
946 Dark Brown 
947 Burrt Umber 
948 Sepia 

949 Silver 

950 Gold 

951 True-Grey 
956 Light Violet 


ates 


FOUNDED 1902 — 


Over 75 other illustrations 


February 1954 


One dollar 
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dollywood portrays the artist - Fakes and forgers - Andean gold 





F or the benefit of the Menninger Foundation 


—— February 2nd through 27th 
= Daily 105:30 | 
Closed Sundays 





Would you “give away" this masterpiece 

































Now You Can Gillect the Best-Loved Paintings of Rembrandt, Yan Gogh, 
Picasso, Cezanaz and Other Great Artists at a Fraction of the Usual Cost! 


As an introduction to fne program.of ART TREAS- 
URES OF THE WCRL© we invite you and your fam- 
ily to examine two beatiful collector's Portfolios by 
Rembrandt and Degas = paintings reproduced in ex- 
quisite full color, 30 5f wich are mounted on 11" x 15” 
ready-to-frame mate. Eech Portfolio is handsomely 
bound with a full-celcr Ilustrated cover and covered 
with acetate. Althouzh txese Portfolios are sold to sub- 
scribers at $2.95 ea-h. »»u may have both the Rem- 
brandt and Degas Ccellscons for only one dollar! 


Landscapes, still ifes nudes, religious themes and 
Į portraits that have »ro- ht pleasure to countless art 
E eus students and chim/ren can now be framed and 
Enterchanged freely ac-crding to your mood, since all 
che reproductions ere ice—-ical in mat size ( 11" x 15"). 
The radiant beauty thet —aws millions of people to see 
hese masterpieces im mus ums and art galleries can now 

ll your home with g oriews color and design. 


AN ART EDUCATI® - AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 


Perhaps you have zlwa--. wished that you really under- 
stood the fine points ef p- nting, to know how to judge a 
picture, why it was pamtec and how to get at its real mean- 
ng.... ART TREASURLS OF THE WORLD makes this 


»0ssible for you in two wa: 


1. Members will receive a course on Art Appreciation. 
With every Portfolio a treatise on such subjects as Color, 
Composition, Technique, Distortion, Abstraction and Sym- 
bolism will be sent to you. 


2. Each Portfolio contains a brief biography of the artist 
plus simple and clear commentaries on the color reproduc- 
tions. These texts are written by experts on the particular 
painter. 


HOW THIS COLLECTOR'S PLAN OPERATES 


Mail the coupon at once, together with your dollar, and 
we will promptly send you your Rembrandt and Degas 
Portfolios and a free copy of the first treatise of your Art 
Appreciation Course. In addition, we will be happy to 
extend to you the courtesy of an Associate Membership. 
Associate Membership does not obligate you to purchase 
any additional Portfolio ever! However, each month as each 
new Collection is released, it will be announced to you in 
advance for the special member's price of only $2.95. If 
you do not wish to purchase any particular Collection, 
simply return the form provided for that purpose. A sec- 
tion from the Art Appreciation Course will be included 
free with every Portfolio you accept. 


Because of the infinite care required to produce these 
matchless reproductions, the supply if necessarily limited. 
Mail the coupon, with your dollar, for the Rembrandt and 
Degas Collections — now! 


Art Treasures of the World, 100 Avenue of the Americas, New York 13, N. Y. 


Canadian Address: 1184 Castlefield Ave., Toronto 10, Canada 


[FEBRUARY 1954 


ec STUDY in human degradation, male and 
female"! This is how ome outraged critic at- 
tacked the Degas masterpiece Absinthe wher it 
was shown in London for the first time im 1893. 
And though a few artists ard critics Jdid leap to 
the defense, Victorian London was aghast at what 
it considered the utter depravity of an alcoholic 
debauch. Degas must have been surprised at such 
English vehemence, especially since the “de- 
praved" models were friends of his, an actress 
and an artist whom he had posed on -^e ter-ace 
of a respectable and popular cafe in the Place 
Pigalle. But the damage was done and the owner 
of the painting, a Scottish collector, was so dis- 
tressed by the public scanda that he hastily dis- 
posed of the treasure at a price which even in 
those days was a “give away.” 

Today, of course, Absinthe, the mest famous 
of all Degas’ masterful cafe scenes, is recogn:zed 
for precisely what it always was—a brilliant Im- 
pressionist's *"slice of life," painted with extra- 
ordinary sensitivity and defmess. 


ABSINTHE (3876) 


... is but one of the many 11” x 15° framing- 
size full-color reproductions which your family 
will receive as part of the enique art ed 1ca- on 
program described below. 


We Invite You to Accept for only *109 


Both of these Portfolios —32 Paintings by 


Rembrandt 
and D egas 


Faithfully reproduced in full color—All prints extra-large 
framing size 11’’x15’’—Ideal for walls & port?olic display! 


. just because it created a scandal? 


FREE COURSE 


The monthly Art Course 1s-a 
handsome brochure measuring 
7” x 10" and filled with famous 
paintings to help you to better 
understand and appreciate art. 

2 > f 
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Art Treasures of the World, Dept. 903 
100 Avenue of the Americas, N, Y. 13. N. Y. 


Please send me the Rembranet and Degass Portfclios of 
32 full-color, framing-size reproductions, plus the first 
treatise from your Art Appreziation Course for which 
| enclose $1.00. Each month,-as an Associate Member 
in Art Treasures of the Word I will receive advance 
notice of the new Portfolio of reproductions by a fam- 
ous painter, including a new section from tte Art 
Appreciation Course, which I may pvrehase at the 
special member's price of only $2.95 ^or both, plus 
delivery charges. However, I may decline tc accent any 
or all the Portfolios offered to me. 


Membership is limgted to one subscription *o any femiis or hausehold 


A Nei 
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a a EREN OIL Mae Le ec be. E ZONE........ STATE.. 
Canadian Address: 1184 Castlefidid Ave., Tosonto 10, Ont. 
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P gus superb addition to your library contains the following 
important features of lasting interest: 


THE GRAND ILLUSION—tThe picture makers of Holly wood 


nowadays struggling for new sensations are not the first' ones in 
history to try to make the two dimensions of pictorial images 
seem -three-dimensional. Here is a survey of the history, the 
ideas, the triumphs and the amusing trifles of the two thousand 
year story of illusionism in art. Its traditions and important 
manifestations in art and architecture are examined by Fabrizio 
Clerici, distinguished Italian painter, architect and scholar. Six- 
teen full-color pages and scores of monochrome reproductions 


illustrate this fascinating subject. " 


VUILLARD—The art of this great “pure painter" at the turn 
of the last century is re-evaluated by André Chastel, of the 
Sorbonne's school of graduate studies, as the important loan 
exhibition of his work is opening in American museums. lllus- 


trated with sixteen full-color plates. 


MIRO—His fanciful, witty and influential style is for the 
first time related to its sources in nature and art history 
—by James Johnson Sweeney, authority on modern art. Illus- 
trated with many color reproductions of his paintings (featuring 
a double-page color reproduction of a picture made especially 


for this ARTNgws ANNUAL). 


VERMEER--The first modern critique to evaluate the art of 
one of the most enigmatic, rarest and greatest painters of all times 
—by Lawrence Gowing, painter and Professor of Art at King's 
College, University of Durham. Five magnificent colorplates and 
numerous detail reproductions. 


ART NEWS OF THE YEAR--The authoritative, valuable, 
fully illustrated summing-up of all the art events of the 1953 
season. An invaluable record. 


28% saving for AR [NewS subscribers on 
the 1954 ARTNEws ANNUAL 


Complete your subscription with this widely acclaimed Annual” 


ee ee ee een ee on n ee o* 


Use this coup»a to oider the 1954 ANNUAL. 


ARTNzws, 65~ Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


O As a NEW SUBSCRIBER, enter my subscription to ARTNEws (ten 
monthly issues including the 1954 ANNUAL) for which I enclose $11.50. 


[] As a SUBSCRIBER, include the 1954 ANNUAL in my current yearly 
subscription a -he price of only $2.50, which I enclose. 


O I wish to mder additional copies of the 1954 ANNUAL 
at $2.50 per cary, for which I enclose $ . (Limit: 5 additional 
copies to a suas-riber.) 


Name 


Street 


Cy o acc NT E us vi 1) nda AME rae 


Here is what critics say: 


“Inventive, original and provocative, the ARTNEws AN- 
NUAL continues to examine art with a rare liveliness. This 
1954 ARTNEWs ANNUAL gives you far more than your 


money's worth."—The New York Times Book Review 


*One of the awaited events in as far as books on art are 
concerned is the appearance of ARTNEws ANNUAL. The 
“Grand Illusion” section alone is worth the price.”—The 


San Francisco Chronicle Book Section 


* Critically acclaimed from. coast to coast, this magnificent Annual 
is still available to ART NEWS subscribers at a discount of 28%. 
The 1954 ANNUAL, which is sold in bookstores throughout the 
country at $3.50, is available to ART NEWS subscribers at the 
special price of only $2.50. 


This morth 


Sir Philp E«ndy, eminent director of London's great 
National Cary, is taking an active part in the cur- 
rent Parliamentary battles concerning Britain's role 
as a lencer «^ paintings to international shows. He is 
for an ince!l s=nt system of loans... . Ruthven Todd, 
poet, noveli=_ critic, is a Fuseli enthusiast, and de- 
voted a larze section of his book, Tracks in the Snow, 
to that n isa-shropic Romantic .. . Parker Tyler has 
written hræ of the most original books on the 
cinema, and a number of books of poetry, including 
The Grarite Butterfly. He is now working on a play. 


Next month 


The majcr mseum acquisitions throughout America 
reproduced i» a series of full-color plates . . . One of 
the most 2on®oversial articles on modern architecture 
in a decede amines Frank Lloyd Wright not only 
as an inmovater but as influenced by the European 
"Internat oma Style" which Wright so often attacks. 
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Manage Editor 
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Alfred Frankfurter 

Thomas B. Hess 

Henry A. La Farge, Kermit I. Lansner 
Eleanor C. Munro 
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Will Kitchen, Jr., Magazines, Ltd, 

131 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4 
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ARTNews s peslished monthly from September to May, 
quarterly June- -]y-August, and copyright 1954 by The Art 
Foundation. Inc. 654 Madison Avenue, New York Ji, iN YX: 


Subscriptior raves: Full subscription, consisting of the 
ten monthly issu= and ART NEWS ANNUAL CHRISTMAS EDITION, 
$11.50 per year = U.S.A. Regular monthly edition only, $9. 
per year in U.S... (Foreign postage $1. per year additional.) 
Single copies cf Se regular monthly edition, $1. each. Single 
copies of ART NEWS ANNUAL CHRISTMAS EDITION, $3.50 each. 


Credits: photegrape. p. 38, by Heinrich Doering; map, p. 39, from 
the Cleveland Museum. 


The Editor welcomes and is glad to consider Mss. and photographs 
sent with a vew — publication. When unsuitable for publication, 
and if accompanies by return postage, every care will be exercised 
toward their -etur= although no responsibility for their safety is 
undertaken, Lnderse circumstances will the custody of any object 
of art whatever 5e-sccepted if sent to the magazine unsolicited for 
inspection. No »p-sons on authorship, authenticity or valuation 
can be given, nor 1 the magazine act as the intermediary in sales. 


The complete coments of each issue of ARTNEWS are indexed in 
The Art Index, pul “shed quarterly and available in public libraries. 
The name, caver, —lorplates and entire contents of ARTwNEws are 
fully protectee by —pyright in the U. S. A. and in foreign countries 
and may not be m= roduced in any manner, in whole or in part, 
without written comsent. Title registered U. S. Patent Office. En- 
tered as secor-cles matter Feb. 5, 1909, re-entered June 17, 1948, 
at the Post Office, =w York, N. Y., under the act of Mar. 3, 1879. 
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The gentle art of faking 

Van Dyck to Van Eyck 

The New York Salon 

Fuseli and Blake: companions in mystery 
George Grosz: becalmed petrel 

Small college with big paintings 

Bonnard: or how to be modern and charming 
Hollywood: the artist portrayed and betrayed 
Ferren paints a picture 

The modern conquest of Peru 


Major illustrations 


Portrait of a Man. 


The Washing of the Feet 
Giovanni Candida 
Out-of-doors 

W oven poncho 

Man with Shield 
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By 1866, when Monet painted the Ger- 
den of the Princess from a balcony 
of the Louvre, Parisians including 
Zola and Daumier were heatedly d «- 
cussing his style (the latter called it 
a "horror"). The detail reveals his 
method of Pi} 





lent Sy Oberlin's Allen Memorial 
" Museum to M. Knoedler {see p. 28). 
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5 his review rt ‘the ‘abo: of the : 
Functionists: West in your. January 
. issue, your critic spells it Functionists — 
— West, and also. Functionalists. ‘West. 
‘The first spelling i is the pr | 


^ himself: 


Ae Ht MO ee e NO aa A Praha A RORY AN IEA SRA OY APLAR RUAN st MEAP EO 





 Feiteison, Helen Lundeber -and my- 
self. There is much. confusion as. too 
the proper spelling and by going on- 
record here we hope it will always 


be Functionists West. It should not 


be unclear to your critic just. what we. 
stand for in painting, for he says so- 
"a group committed. to the: 
idea of advancing the creative mo- 
ment without. impeding it with doc- 


trines .. .” If we did have a slogan 
as a group it would be: “The fune. 


tion əf the painter is to paint.” Which - 
is not as simple as it sounds i in this 


wild and baffling world. 


I would also. like to correct the im- 


pression given, that lama writer who 


paints. | am a: painter who writes is 
much more correct. I had my first | 
show of pencil. drawings at the age: 
of four. I did not write High Button — 
Shoes till I was forty, The Jolson. 
Story till I was forty-two, and the 


novel, The Pedlocks, until: l was 


| forty-four. At forty-six 1 am now write 
ing a novel about artists, called. ics E 


Picturemakers. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Sir: 





another few years of reconversion . 
Boris Lurie — 


New York, N. Y. 


Sir: 


A painting by Mitchell . dubites 


titled Winter. Landscape has disap- 


.gether a group of paintings suft 
> for the occasion and when Mr. Kir 

arrived it was a pleasure to be able 
to show him our best works. 


least. expected the . door 


| serious. ane 2 


| New York can plan a Muset 
tors Week and all galleries 
on group shows simultaneo 
^a view toward museum selecti 
-concentrated effort of. this kind might 
“do away with the very loose arrange- 
ment now prevalent and might also. 
prove very stimulating to the. public. 
In the meantime I am sure that many 

' dealers join me in sending a vot of. 
Stephen TE | : 


| cannot help but let. you. ae Sa 
how disappointing 1 found pe Mer $ E E. ks 
ies—a veritable — [ was so disappointed: dos 
rae December issue of ARTs 
(per sive' 2 find not one e Madonna. W E 

b REM BO, ie might well 
happen the Met will soon be com: - 


pelled again to close the galleries lii 


. Too i many he countries "Rave E 
that with no gain, ee or r other- 

peared from my gallery and I can only . n 
conclude that it has been stolen. Its 
size is approximately 30 by 36 inches, 
the frame was quite substantial, and | 





NT do ‘the: gallery oe arrange: 
ments. for a definite appointment. L 


therefore; had the chance to get. to- 









EN à 


Unfortunately this is not always. 
the case. Many times a museum direc-- 
tor writes weeks ahead that he ‘is 


| planning to come to New. York: to. 








select. work for a show. And. 


there he is. Now most. de 
Fifty-seventh Street are 









effect ES ele: a 
Perhaps the time vill ¢ 




















thanks: to Mri Kirsch. Set 
Fanny Gan 
Ganso Gallery 
New o Nake 








wise. 


the subject is a country landscape Sip 







under snow. with a farmhouse in the 
left foreground with other: buildings - 
. and wooded hills beyond, the snow: 
laden branches of a large tree in the 
immediate foreground partially - ob xe 


scuring the whole. 


It seems. hardly. likely that à anyone ue oD 


taking the. picture would: be- stupid .. tei ibi 
enough to offer it for sale, but [shall - (Britis 






appreciate it if you will mi 
disappearance in your col 
ease this should happen: E = 

. Maynard Walke ES 





Maynard Walker Gallery : i: " 


New York, oN: Y. 


Sir: Um N i 
May I express my "o app ji 
for the very thoughtful and « 
tive method Mr. Dwight. 
ployed when. ‘selecting pain 
the jortheoniug Vi Virginia. $ 


lette ‘detailed » pl. : | 
show and indicating. viu dé of h 


1s, in 
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This brilliant survey of the figurative arts 
points renewed attention to the place of the 
human figure in art, and shows how, in ovr day, 
that great classical convention has been dis- 
torted. "Seeing" and "Knowing" have moved 
to opposite poles, for most modern artists are 
now attempting — in Berenson's words — “any- 
thing to get away from the sane-asylum which 
for thousands of years art has been trying to 
erect in the mad-house welter of chaos." 


Profound and illuminating, Seeing and 
Knowing includes a thorough analysis, com- 
88 beautifal-balftotics plete with rich illustrations, of the history of 


art from the Altamira cave-drawings to Picasso. 
e The history of art from "Superb knowledge and taste have gone into 
Neolithie painting their selection." 


to Cezanne TrMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT (London) 
Lavishly illustrated $3.50 


One of the most celebrated of post- 
C R Renaissance painters, Michelangelo Caravaggio 
© (1569-1609) provides a dramatic link between 
aravaggio: the art of the Renaissance and the Baroque. 
Caravaggio's great innovation, the use of 
chiaroscuro in the treatment of light and shade, 
is discussed in Berenson's informative and witty 
style, while the 88 splendid reproductions show 
every important authenticated painting cf the 
master, as well as important works bv his 
disciples and followers. y 


Lavishly illustrated 83.50 


His Incongruity 
and His Fame 


e 88 splendid half-tones 


e A complete survey of 


SIMPLY CUT OUT ALONG THIS LINE AND RETURN THIS HANDY CCUPON 


ART NEWS, 654 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


n« 
C io and his school ! ! ! 
aravaggtio an IS Senoo Gentlemen: Please send me the following books. I understand that I may return them within 
| a reasonable time if not completely satisfied. 
| No. of Copies 
| 
| 
| 
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O Berenson: SEEING AND KNOWING .. ......... $3.50 
O Berenson: CARAVAGGIO ................... 59950 
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Amateur standing 


The enlarged 1954 Competition 


In the past several months two lead- 
ing national magazines have carried 
articles on amateur painting, citing 
figures in the millions for the par- 
ticipants. This recognition in non-art 
circles—part:al as it is—gratifies the 
editors of AF TNEWS, which was, we 
are pleased :» recall, the first to call 
attention to -he significance of leis- 
ure-time pating by launching, in 
1949, the -st National Amateur 
Painters Cor petition. 

It was in ~he exhibited results of 
these early competitions that every- 
one, in and at of the art world, had 
the chance *o gauge the character 
and level o! this painting. Without 
them the amateur painting move- 
ment would nave remained a matter 
of statistics and not of human beings 
opening up aew frontiers of aware- 
ness throughout the country. Numer- 
ous letters confirm the fact that they 
have served to bring many out of 
isolation, encouraging them to find 
guidance arz companionship in vari- 
ous centers and giving, we believe, 
a sense of belonging in spirit to a 
nationwide -ommunity of art-inter- 
ested people. 


Drawings «1d prints, too 


Vividly corscious of the growth of 
the moveme-t—and not only numeri- 
cally—it is appropriate, we feel, to 
extend our coming amateur competi- 
tion, openigz it up to new mediums, 





and therefore to new participants, 
and adding new categories of prizes. 
Shows reviewed on these pages have 
demonstrated that the leisure-time 
painter does some of his best work 
in drawings, where he can set down 
spontaneously an impression of a 
person or place. Print techniques, 
too, are becoming popular with ama- 
teurs who want to multiply the re- 
sults of a successful picture idea. 
For this reason we are inviting en- 
trants in this year's competition to 
submit drawings in pencil, charcoal, 
crayon, inks (black and white and 
color) and pastel, as well as prints 
and work in the new plastic medi- 
ums. Our plans for this year's com- 
petition are part of an expanding 
program to follow, one in which 
every amateur artist can eventually 
find a place. 

The application forms listing the 
conditions and dates for entry will 
be ready about February 15. To ob- 
tain one, write ARTNEws, 654 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


Craze or culture?—critic asks 


At the recent International Congress 
on Art History and Museology, a 
gathering in New York of art au- 
thorities from all over the world, the 
amateur movement was a provocative 
topic. In a leading speech, writer 
and critic Lewis Galantiére optimisti- 
cally weighed the pros and cons. 


Sidney Kolsenz and Maurice Kish are both 
members o: the leather and processing work- 
ers’ union whose paintings were hung in its 
recent annuz]l exhibition. Mr. Koblenz’ paint- 
ing of Th- Wall [above] brings together 
Jewish symaols. Mr. Kish's Revolt Against 
Monoteny wcesents a nightmarish p#ture of 
a carousel zone crazy on a moonlit night. 
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“There is reason to suspect,” he said, 
“that not the smallest part but the 
largest part of mankind, once their 
material security seems assured, are 
likely to feel the stirrings and de- 
mand the satisfaction of intellectual 
curiosity, of inborn ingenuity, of 
really quite universal (and not ex- 
clusively upperclass) longings for 
the quenching of aesthetic thirst.” 


Art and baseball 


Mr. Galantiére mentioned the figure 
of ten million as the number of 
amateur painters in the U.S., includ- 
ing such activities as “number” and 
finger paintings (taken from a seri- 
ous estimate given by the art direc- 
tor of Fortune magazine). Even more 
startling were his figures comparing 
attendance at art museums and base- 
ball games: “in 1952, 3,712,000 
tickets to baseball games were sold 
here in New York. But in the same 
year here in New York, 3,486,000 
people visited art museums—art 
museums only, for the number who 
visited all museums was three times 
as great as the number who saw 
baseball games.” 

Mr. Galantiére did not, of course, 
mean that people should not go to 
baseball games. He was answering 
the remark of an American com- 
poser that “the American people will 
have to learn that art is more im- 
portant than baseball.” “I have cited 
these details,” Galantiére said, “not 
with the idea of persuading you that 
ten million Americans are avid to 
paint masterpieces, or are able to 
recognize a masterpiece by an un- 
known hand as soon as they see one, 
but only as evidence that in this 
mechanical age, and in America as 
doubtless in your countries, mass 
culture is not necessarily the culture 
of the herd; it is not necessarily a 
passive culture, with the citizen con- 
tent to visit the museum, or listen 
to the radio or phonograph.” 


Where do we stand? 


In the opinion of these authorities 
apparently the amateur painting 
movement is a hopeful question 
mark. Perhaps that is all it can be 
as long as amateurs are regarded 
statistically, just as an impressive 
number on a chart. Quite different 
is the impression when you see more 
than a hundred paintings from all 
over the country hung in an exhibi- 
tion, as we did last year at the con- 
clusion of our competition. Even 
those pictures that were rejected left 
an impression of sharply defined per- 
sonalities—a sort of abundance of 
human reaction to life. 

Perhaps eventually the experts 
will try to evaluate the extent of 
our cultural maturity by evidence 
like this—even by the visible results 
of this year's competition—rather 
than by sheer numbers. It is true, of 
course, that a great proportion of the 
millions who paint are working on 
the level of number sets and finger 
painting. Even so, of these, a quarter 
(on statistical evidence) will con- 
tinue to paint in a more ambitious 
way. But if we set aside the millions 
and consider only the thousands 


whose work has passed ig review 
before us each year, the outlook is 
different. Whether or not this repre, 
sents “mass culture," it certainly 
shows that “the creative impulse of 
the aspiring individual artist” is very 
much alive. 


Union originality 


When critics—like those who judge 
our amateur competitions—ask for 
originality in amateur painting, they 
do not mean originality of technique, 
which is the product of arduous, 
year-in, year-out devotion to paint- 
ing. What they should, and usually 
do mean, is originality of concep- 
tion. They look for a painter who 
has the courage to be himself. 

The amateur is not asked to ignore 
the work of other artists—since that 
is generally impossible, anyhow—but 
to be aware of painting that cor- 
responds to his own feeling. He is 
expected to study its spirit and 
meaning rather than its tricks. 

The work of the trade unionists 
of District 65 (leather and process- 
ing workers) is a case in point on 
the positive side. Walking into their 
annual exhibition, I was immediately 
conscious of being addressed by dif- 
ferent and distinct personalities. 
Their names were not remembered 
from last year’s show, but their 
styles were familiar and engaging. 
The striking thing here is not so 
much technique as a sturdy convic- 
tion that each has something to say 
in paint and a pleasing forthright- 
ness in going about it. Some out- 
standing pictures were emotional, 
dramatic or even Surrealist. Among 
a surprising variety of styles and 
subjects in the show’s eighty-four 
paintings, two are reproduced as ex- 
amples of the lively and original ef- 
fort. Other outstanding pictures were 
by E. R. Feingold, M. Freedman, E. 
Salgado, P. Shimion, Ubogy Wolf 
and Stanley Levine, whose Builders 
was one of the best. This painting 
succeeded in bringing a number of 
complex elements into a simple, bold 
structure. He gave the pattern of 
up-reaching derricks almost symbolic 
emphasis by contrasting them with 
dense blocks of shadow down below. 

In The Wail, Sidney Koblenz used 
symbolic means to suggest some 
emotional extremes of Jewish life. 
In the center, mourners and suppli- 
ants are silhouetted against sketch- 
ily indicated scenes of desolation 
while on the right are happier as- 
pects of the family. It is not sur- 
prising that Koblenz has found in 
the work of Ben Shahn, his exam- 
ple; however, the arrangement of 
elements seems to be entirely his 
own. With its interweaving of near 
and far episodes on the two-dimen- 
sional wall surface, it is both in- 
genious and expressive. 

Revolt Against Monotony is a 
story picture by Maurice Kish. The 
idea of horses escaping from the 
merry-go-round is a literary one; 
but the strange patterns in the 
clouds and the strikingly simplified 
roller-coaster are picture inventions 
that have undeniable rightness for 
his theme. D.C.S. 


| Robert S. Sloan joins the Ranks 
ADM of : HI-TEST Boosters 











ROBERT S. SLOAN 
Cooperating Artist Portraits, Inc. 
"Portrait Center of America" 


Robert S. Sloan's pairtings have 
been shown at Carnegie Corcorar, 
National Gallery of Art, and 
Brooklyn Museums. Int«rnatioz-l 
Business Machines, the U.S. Gor- 
ernment, Chaplin collection, and 
Firestone collection have purchased 
Mr. Sloan’s works. His portraits 
have appeared on Time and 
Business Week covers. 













S. Sloan 


THE ELEPHANT HUNTER" by Robert. 






"One thing I always look for in an oil color 
is density. I have found that the high degree 
of opacity of HI-TEST Oils produces 


Whe do you look for in an oil 
colo? Brilliance .. . smoothness .. . 
clarity ... uniform consistency? 
Yow! find them all...all of the time 
5 HI-TEST Artists’ Oil Colors! 


exceptionally deep, rich color values."* 


All HI-TEST Artists’ Oil Colors equal 
U.S Bureau of Standards CS 98-42...and 
the -zid permanence requirements of the 
American Artists' Professional League. 


Disc3minating Artists Depend 
on RI-TEST Artists’ Oil Colors 





Another product 


* 9 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS COLOR WORKS, INC. SARGENT BUILDING, BROOKLYN $0, N. Y. 
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| EN discovery" i in 1938, has his first 3 quae | 
. jor U. S. retrospective this year, now 

. atthe Cleveland Museum of Art [to du 
Andrew Carnduff Ritchie ^ can 
. of the Museum of Modern Art— jec 
where the show travels. ‘next Api yea 





Pottery and porcelain of he up | 
teenth to the nineteenth centuries e hi e Kan 
have been assembled for this coun- . and ot 
uy s biggest show of English cera- 
mics at the Detroit Institute of Arts. 
this month [to Feb. 27]. Three hun- 
dred and fifty pieces cover the de- 


velopment from. mediaeval. earthen- 
ware 


delftware to eae slip- 


Midwest branches out in ı Minneapolis 


Expressionism: ind ‘Aes are 
the keynotes in the fourth Midwest- 
recently | 
2 Were 
art in the '30s. Art. Center. 
awards went to Harry: Boro 
. vin Cone, George Morrison, 


ern Biennial exhibition 
hung at the Walker Art Center in 


Minneapolis [to March 7]. Artists 
from eight states submitted more | 


than eight hundred paintings. and 
prints to this competition, - 


show of eighty-nine works. Almost 
exclusively concerned with contem- 


porary problems of technique and 


atyle, these stand in marked contrast 







"m pital e since his mr o, 


al factori 
with loans from some of America’s | 
largest private- collections, 
the Katz Collection. from. Louisiana, | 
.. the Deacon Collection in St. Louis | 
(loaned from the Toronto - 
Royal Museum of Archaeology) | 


through tin-glazed earthenware and ^ Curator of Western Art at the Insti- 


of Grant ‘Wood, Thomas Be 


from 3 
which a three-man jury culled the. 

















niitled: the more kän 
nd fifty paintinge and | 









. print: ollections jn Eur 

^ and. : Of these, several, f 
cluding Two Women by Lamplight 
from. ropez and Interior from 
Wint ! Switzerland, are. in - 
duced do ds | 










Ceramic survey in Detroit —— 


as Cy Nelson Gallery), 
“potteries. Porcelains of 
< are also represented, 





‘notably { 


and the Warren Baker Collection ib- 
Indiana. Paul L. Girgaut, Associate - 

















fate; assembled the show. 


to the. une papular: regional Ses 


John Cw rry--painters "who: 
synonymous with Mid 





H. Myers and J. Franklin Sa 
And the. following were signalled 
by the jury for special menti 
Fred Berman, Harry Bororby, ; x 
Paul Jones, James Lechay, Eugene 1 
McFarland and Robert Taugner: 








Instructions South and North 


Two instructional shows, a continent 
apart, attempt this month to de- 


scribe the diversity and originality - 
of contemporary. painting. At the — 
Contemporary Arts Museum in Hous- 
ton, Texas, paintings by Wyeth, — 
Shahn, Rattner and Motherwell are 

juxtaposed, to clarify the differences _ 
and relations between Realism, So- 


cial-Realism, Romanticism and Ab- 
straction. And up North in Andover, 


Mass., selected pictures of the last 


. Addison: Gallery, intends by 


and: images, proni as f 


-cusi and Motherwell have. been 


three centuries lead up to works by 
prominent contemporary painters, to 


show the universality of experiment. . | 









Bartlett H. Hayes, Director 6 





to their own contemporaries a Bi 


theirs. 


Smithsonian shows hit the road | 


Three important 
ranged by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion make their debuts this month 
throughout the U. S.: at New York's 
Morgan Library, Fuseli and Blake 
[see p. 261; at Cooper Union, Ameri- 


can drawings and at the Seattle Art 


Museum [to Feb. 28], Chinese gold 


and silver objects, from Sweden's. 
foremost collector of Chinese art, 


Dr. Carl Kempe of Stockholm. 


E. M. Bloch, Keeper of Prints at 


Cooper Union, selected the one hun- 
dred and. twenty-five | drawings, in- 
cluding many never before exhibited 


publicly. The two-hundred-year. pán- 


T many who are ai com 
F tively. unknown. After. Mar 


exhibitions” ads 


prehensive | collection of Chinese. 
cious metalwork: 175 objects, ri 







survey leaves for a tour o i 
museums under the auspices of he 
U. S, Information Agency. Across | 
the ocean in the other dir ection has 
come one of the world's most com- 














ing from ca. 400 v.c. to 1900. Bea 
cast "s trate gold and a T, 





orama encompasses most of Ameri . Collectio 


ca's most famous artists. and j Antro-. 





America's foremost selection of 


Art books and Pints 


AT GREATLY REDUCED 





A65—Tamayc: S 'k-Screen Print. 


The dynamic intems:ty sd extraordinary color-sense of Rufino 
Tamayo are well exenplieed in this magnificent silk-screen repro- 
duction oí his famo:s W -ermelon Ecter. 28” high by 22" wide. 
From the collection «f 4i» Small. dn exclusive Marboro repro- 


duction. Only 3.88 
A66—Rcoul Du- The Blue Mediterranean. 


Redecorating? This beaat-.] reproduction of Dufy's Mediterranean 
at Nice will add an exchartimg note to any room in your home. The 
famous Casino at Mice —iX* its palm trees and sandy beach is pic- 
tured against the amre Wediterranean Sea. Reproduced by the 
wide by 18" high 


Only 3.88 


superbly colorful silz-=reen process, this 22" 
print js ideal for framing. 


ué. at $15.08. 





Viro Murals. 


The daring and beiliiaace of Miro's figures in red, black, white, 
green and chartreas «re skillfully imposed on a background of 
graded blues and whtes Each mural reproduction measures 
3-1/3 feet long by © izc==s high. Used together, the three sec- 
tions make a magrificent rìeze 10 feet long. Ideal with or with- 
out framing for cer, game room, foyer, or any modern decor. 


Only 1.98 
Oniy 1.98 
Only 1.98 


A59—Miro Murdl So. 1 
A6C—HMiro Nu-al No. 2 
A6i—Miro Mu-al «c. 3 
A62—All Three Mo Murals. 


Pub. at $4500. 


4.88 


Special only 


A22—Picasso Silk Screen Prints. 


Four of Picasso’s mocera masterpieces, reproduced with startling 
authenticity in glowiag f /-color. On y the silk-screen process 
could do justice to the ~7æ ed color tomes of these celebrated ab- 
stract paintings. Each -il--eoreen is on heavyweight 13" x 19” stock 


and is ideal for frauxn-. we. at $12.00. Only 2.98 
A21—Picasso: Four Drawings. 


4 masterly line drawings bw Picasso, two of young men, two al- 
legorical. 17” x 22”,.0n fm» quality heavy stock. All four drawings, 


pub. at $12.00. Only 2.98 
A20—iViatisse: Fowr Drawings. 


4 splendid reproductions »f ‘me drawings of women by the modern 
master. 17" x 22", c» Sr suality heavy stock. All four drawings, 


pub. at $12.00. Only 2.98 
A17—Marc Chaccil: Two Lovers. 

Composed in varying stbile ones of brown and red, this brilliantly 
executed silk-screen d=px® the moon, the lovers, the touch of 
flowers that are the »rxme dements of Chagall's genius. 1915" wide 
x 24" high. Pub. at &1z.0». Only 2.98 


Al6—Degas: Ba let Dancers. 
With startling autherticitz, 
all the poetic imagmatim 
prized ballet sketches. Esc 


aese 10 superb reproductions capture 
md delicate understanding of Degas' 
piate measures a full 17" x 13”... 
each is printed on a co o--inted paper individually chosen for 
the particular subject. Fram= them for your home—you'll find no 
finer portrayal of the kali rare grace and beauty! Pub. at $7.50. 


Only 2.98 
44—Early Ame-icca Decoration. 


By Esther Stevens Baer. Ti most beautiful and lavishly produced 
book for collectors ever sw lished in America—150 flawless half. 
tones plus 34 magnifi-est -cer plates printed in gold, silver, bronze 
and other metallic incs. eaciling, gold-leaf application, other 
processes—many desgus f= furniture, trays, walls, etc. Large 
format, limited edit or, jr5tcd on expensive coated paper and 
handsomely bound im hueksem. Copies əf this book have brought 
as much as $150 in the ost-print market. 

A few copies available at 14.88 


25—Great Stars >= the American Stage. 


By Daniel Blum. A »i-tari- record ef the American stage—past, 
present, and future. More mam 150 pictorial biographies of great 
actors and actresses. Xov"! meet Maude Adams, David Warfield, 
Ethel Barrymore, Waler Bempden, Helen Hayes, Maurice Evans 
and all the others. With == biography. there's a full page (9" x 


12") portrait of the sabe followed by photographic highlights. 


Pub. at $7.50. Only 3.88 
A42—Braque tilk Screen: Zelos and Nike. 


Braque uses pure abstrac- lee to depict Zelos, the Greek mythical 
god of Rivalry, and hs ier Nike, the goddess of Victory. This 
modern masterpiece h.s beea reproduced in black and white on 
an 11” wide by 25” hg sheet by the inimitable silk-screen 


process. Pub. at $6 96 Only 1.98 
A51—Lautrec: Tecupe de Mlle. Eglantine. 


Full-color silk-screes -epr-—uetion of Toulouse-Lautrec's famous 
dance hall poster of Cas-“en girls. This superb print is recom- 
mended by decoratoss ^or we in any room in your home. 24" high 


LP 31a m ^ 
by 3112" wide. Pub. æ $2000. Now Only 1.98 





28—One Thousand Quaint Cuts. 


1,000 unusual engravings, wood cuts, etc., from books of yester- 
year, including many amusing illustrations. Fascinating insight into 
life 100 years ago—invaluable source material for artists and illus- 


trators. Pub. at $7.50. Only 2.98 
29—The Saturday Book (No. XI). 


Edited by Leonard Russell. Much praised British annual of Eng- 
lish life and literature. 28 articles by important writers on roses, 
London pageantry, sports and a variety of colorful subjects. More 
than 100 pages of drawings and photographs (26 of them in full- 
color). Pub. at $5.00. 1.98 


35—Fra Angelico. 


By Germain Bazin. Monumental collection of the works of the 
Italian Renaissance painter. The editor, Germain Bazin, discusses 
the artist and his work in an interesting and enlightening text. 
Printed in France, this fabulous 914” by 1214” volume contains 
180 magnificent reproductions, including 16 tipped-in-color plates 
and 164 black and white plates in rotogravure. Cloth bound. Pub. 


at $7.50. Only 4.88 
169—Minnesinger Calendar—1954. 


The 24 plates in this calendar portraying famous Minnesingers and 
their coats of arms are reproductions in full-color and gold from 
the great Heidelberg M.S. (When the dates of each page have 
been passed, the illustrations may be cut out and framed or mailed 


as post cards.) Only 1.00 


168—The Book of Hours—1954 Calendar. 


24 magnificent reproductions in full-color and gold from the Book 
of Hours, produced in 1422 for King Charles VII. (When the 
dates of each page have been passed, the illustrations may be cut 
out and framed or mailed as post cards.) Only 1.00 


Only 


$10.00 Values! 


Full-Color, Giant-Size Reproductions of 


MUSEUM MASTERPIECES 
only $1.98 each — 3 for $5.00 


Now you can own superb full-color giant-size reproductions of 
masterpieces from famous museums. Here is the extraordinary 
color fidelity and painstaking attention to detail you'd expect 
to find in prints selling at many times this price. Every subtle 
tone has been perfectly captured. You can almost feel the 
brush strokes of the artist. No wonder leading art connoisseurs 
agree: “‘This is the closest thing to owning a priceless original.” 
At this incredibly low price, you'll want to brighten every 
room of your home with the world's great masterpieces, 


Al. DUFY. Paddock at Deauville 
102" high by 2534" wide. 
PICASSO. Portrait of the Poet's Wife 
24" high by 20" wide. 
UTRILLO, Street at Anse 
20” high by 24” wide. 
VLAMINCK. Village Landscape 
19” high by 24” wide. 
CEZANNE. Basket of Fruit 
1772" high by 22” wide. 
VAN GOGH. Vase with Flowers 
24” high by 20” wide. 
A7. TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. Girl Pulling on 
Stocking 
24” high by 19" wide. 
A8. RENOIR. Girls at the Piano 
23” high by 18" wide. 
A9. MODIGLIANI. The Seated Nude 
2424" high by 16" wide. 
A10. ROUAULT. Head of a Young Boy 
24” high by 19” wide. 
A11. UTRILLO. Street in Paris 
25” high by 18'2" wide. 
A12. MONET. Boats on the Beach 
19” high by 24'^ wide: . 
A13. MATISSE. Odalisque 
17” high by 24" wide. 
A14. DUFY. Sea at Le Havre 
18” high by 22" wide. 


A2. 


A3. 


A4. 


A5. 


A6. 


PRICES! 





53—Ballet by Seymowr. 


101 full-page photographs from among his bes by Maurice Sey 
mour with a foreward by Leonide Massine. All the major exponent! 
of Russian ballet today includiag Danilova, Markcwa, Baronova 
Massine, Youskevitch and Eglewsky are presented in their most 


glorious roles. Beautifully bound 9" x 12" volume. 
Pub. at $10.00. 4.88 


A46—Dufy: Silk Screen Print. 


The Band—Dufy's superb paining of a gail- dressed Farisian 
band on parade. Brilliant reds and blues preccminate. This im- 
pressive, 20" x 20” full-color silk-screer prat & perfect for 


framing. Pub. at $15.00. 2.98 


Oniy 


Jow enly 


A70—Lautrec: Circus Prints. 


A portfolio of six highly-prized Toulouse-Laut-ec Circus scenes. 
These colorful 11” x 14" silk-sereen reproduc ions of Jockeys, 
Clowns, Animals, etc., are among his bes: lied works. Pub. 


at $6.00. 1 98 


Set ef sa anty 


A69—Franz Marc: Red Deer. 


Beautify your home with this giant-size, full-coler silkscreen 
reproduction. Two deer—vibrant with color against 3 background 
of rolling countryside and bright blue sky. 18" hgt x 25” wide. 


Pub. at $12.00. Only 2.98 
A68—8Six Chinese Prints. 


Six magnificent 11" x 14" prints of original pamtmgs on silk by 
the Chinese masters. These supeib reproductions zefect the mas- 
tery of brush control, the delicate hand, the swbte coler and 
reality of the great Chinese schoo of the llth tc the l7th century. 
The subjects include flowers, birds, horses amd painted fans por- 
traying scenes of family life. Pu». at $6.00. Qaly 1.98 


A43—Mondrian: Silk-Screen Prirt. 


This 1930 painting is representative of his most startling and 
pleasing work. Vivid red and yelow squares ae combined with 
white and black to form a visual effect that only Mamérian could 
have created. Faithful, full-color silk-screen -ep-oeduction measur- 
ing 1315" wide by 17" high. A 3’° wide grey ma` makes this print 
ideal for framing. Pub. at $6.00. Onis .98 


A35—Matisse Mural: *,001 Nights. 


A magnificent silk-screen, 3 feet long and 36 cies 


in depth— 
multi-colored and fanciful. Pub. et $15.00. 


Oraly 2.98 


ORDER WITH THIS COUPON! 


L:] 
marboro Dept. AN41 
222 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me, postage prepaid, the books 
and prints circled below. 


[] Enclosed find $ g Sead C.O.D. 








25 28e 29 33 44 33 158 
169 Al A2 As AG A5 A6 

A7 A8 A9 Al) All A12 A13 
A14 A16 A17 A2) A21 A22 A35 
A42 A43 A46 A51 A59 Ast A5] 
A62 A65 A66 A63 A69 AC 

Name a 

Address — 
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9) 5 ee Se Dl s ranę 





New -York residents acd 3% city sales tax. 
A few cents extra for C O.D. Add 25 per title 
for deliveries outside U.S.A. and possessions, 


GUARANTEE: If not satisfied, retarn books 
after 10 day examinaticn and money will be 
cugest any refunded. 

° * 
















AUCTIONEER: 
_ M. ETIENNE ADER 


6, rue Favart 





.. COLLECTIONS 
D "assembled by | 


B - Cassel van Doorn 


—.. PAINTINGS by 
OLD MASTERS 


oucher, Diete ch, Morland, Pieter 
Hooch Plement, Schall, etc. 


t awings 


D H. Fragonard, Caresme, Hovel 


T  Beautifar u Old Prints 





pone in color 
























: Antique and 
Renaissance Sculpture 


IRT OBJECTS and 
INE FURNISHINGS 


‘of the ith venti 





niture - 

amped by muster cabinet-makers 
Art Bhjects 

from the Far East 


Aubusson: end. Savonnerie 


Weaves _ 


loui: XW and Empire 


First Sade in Paris since 


th cf Baron Cassel . | 


ALERIE CHARPENTIER | 


at zp. m. 


rs Pubie Exhibition: a. . 
E Monday, March & from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. — 


EXPERTS: 
ve CATROUZ, J^AX KANN, ROUSSEAU, 
Es RATION, PORTIER, DAMIDOT, LACOSTE, 
| DILLEE 








Watercolors | 2 


o fthe 18th-ceatury French School | 
















Land 18th century Tapestries | 


Rue du Fcv»5ourg Saint Honore | 


March 9, 1954 | : 











A iine of pan oo 
ist canvases from. the. collections of 






Jean-Paul. Lariviére, both of - 

and other owners, will be auctioned 
at Parke-Bernet on February 3, after 

current exhibition. Outstanding in 

the sale is Pissarro's The Garden of 

Hôtel Berneval, Sunlight, painted in 


| Rodolphe Vollmoeller, Zurich, and 
exhibited in Paris in 1901 and in 
London in 1950, this canvas is re- 
corded in Venturi's Camille Pissarro. 
Other Pissarros in the sale are Cow- 
girl, Montfouceult, 1875, and a small 
crayon study of a woman. Other 
French works in the sale are two 
Renoirs from the Vollard Collection, 
The Fish, a still-life illustrated in 
Vollard's book on Renoir, and Trees 
in the Midi, a vivid little landscape; 
a three-quarter-length portrait by 
Vuillard of Mme. Fontaine, who was 
an intimate friend and in whose col- 
. leetion the picture. formerly was; 
Nude Woman with Knee Resting on 
a Stool, an important Degas pastel 
executed circa: 1894, recorded and 
illustrated in the catalogue of the 
first Degas sale and in Lemoisne; 
three. Viamincks, a turbulent sea- 
‘scape titled The Sea. at Ste-Adresse, 
| Still-life. with Fruit dated 1953, and 
Winter Landscape; a superb small 
Boudin oil, Bassin de la Barre, Le 
Havre, 1889; and works by Utrillo, 
Guillaumin, Raoul Dufy and others. 
Canvases by American artists in- 
clude Cassatt’s Spanish Dancer, a 
half-length figure formerly in the 
Lévy Collection, Paris; four Childe 
Hassams; Over the River to Grand- 
mas, 1947, by Grandma Moses; 
Small Point, Maine and Vicinity, a 
Marin watercolor exhibited at the 
| Cleveland Museum in 1932 and at 
the Museum of Modern Art in 1936; 
and works by Blakelock and others. 
Included in the sale is a Kolbe 
bronze, Kneeling Girl. 


- Oriental art 


K'ang Hsi and other porcelains, no- 
tably Ming blue-and-white examples, 
are in a sale of Oriental art objects 
from the estate of the late Mrs. 
Linsley Blair, of Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 
and a few other owners, The sale is 
scheduled at Parke-Bernet for Feb- 
ruary 10 and 11, after exhibition 
from February 6. Other offerings in- 
clude semi-precious and other snuff 
bottles, jades, bronzes, Chinese and 
Japanese ivories, embroidered Chi- 
nese robes.and some scroll paint- 
ings. Also Chinese furniture of the 
Ming and later periods including a 
kang (a kind of bed). 


English period furniture 





. English period furniture, decora- 
tions, rugs and silver, the property 
of various owners including Herbert 
J. Green of New York, are on the 
agenda at Parke-Bernet on February 
` 5 and 6, after current showing. The 


~hogany, break-front bookcase* of 
around 1825, an early eighteenth- 
century Queen Anne inbid walnut 
and burl-walnut secretary-bookcase, 


dwarf “cabinets, dining and other 





ing shelves; 
Worcester and other. old English | 
porcelain; and lamps. Among: paint- .| | 
ings are: a large still-life by J. van | $ 9. 
Pieler; In the Louvre by Louis Bér- |. $ 
oud; and British eighteenth-century | | 

portraits, landscapes and genre sub- | 
jects. Oriental and domestie carpets | 
include a Kirman millefleurs carpet .- 


es m 
E 
| 


1900. Formerly in the collection of | 


: | Director and Hepplewhite's 3 
| "offerings comprise a, George 1v'ma-- 


tables: TTEA orien: "Hose: ee 
and other desks, chests of drawers, | $ 
an early eighteenth-century. Queen — ae 
Anne. walnut and. needlepoint wing | | 


armehair and other seat furniture. 
Included also are: occasional. tables, 


among which are a few decorative | 


lacquer pieces; wall mirrors; hang- 
barometers; Derby, 


and an Alpujarra carpet of roses. 


Antique furnishings 


English and other furniture jud 
decorations. the property of Mrs. 
Henrietta Ritter and other owners, 
will be auctioned at Parke-Bernet 
on February 13, after being shown 
from February 6. Among Chippen- 
dale examples are an important 
carved mahogany secretary-bookcase; 
a carved and gilded wall mirror, a 
carved mahogany wing chair with 
claw-and-ball feet and a mahogany 
revolying supper table with drop 
leaves. Among other pieces in the 
sale are a Sheraton inlaid satinwood 
bonheur du jour; a Hepplewhite ma- 
hogany settee in the French taste; 
a Regency coromandel wood sofa 
table and a Regency sideboard; also 
a Georgian breakfront secretary 
bookcase, Also listed are occasional 
tables, dining tables and chairs, nu- 
merous chests of drawers, barom- 
eters and other decorative objects as 
well as Spode, Derhy and Worcester 
tea and dessert services. 


Near Eastern and Hebrew art 


Rhages, Sultanabad and Aghkang 
pottery from the collection of M. 
Parish-Watson will come under the 
hammer in a sale of Near Eastern 
art and Hebraica at Parke-Bernet 
on February 18 after being on view 
from February 18. The other offer- 
ings include: a number of Egyptian 
antiquities; Persian nineteenth-cen- 
tury Jewish silver ritual objects; 
Polish, Silesian and Austrian torah 
crowns, Hanukah lamps, breast- 
plates, spice boxes and Seder plates. 


Books and mss. 
Standard authors, first editions and 


inscribed volumes from the estate of | 


the late Mrs. J. Insley Blair, Tuxedo 
Park, N. Y., and from Mrs, Niles 
Trammell, New York, and other 
owners wil be offered at Parke- 
Bernet on February 2 and 3, after 


current showing. Included in this — 


sale is a superb and rare series of 
views in color, all of United. States 


interest, except six which are. Canas J 


dian; a work on the flora of Hi 


gary by Von Waldstein and Kit us | 


bel; first editions of. Chippe ale’ 


Maker and Upholsterer’s G » 4 
other furniture books. ^ - 





Later in the. month, historical au- i 
tograph letters and musical manu- | 2. 
scripts belonging to a New York dady. Es 





[Continued on page m * 
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CHICAGO GALLERIES 


CHARLES  FEINGARTEN| 











Bc CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ARTIST ? 

Robert. 4. Lee, Abbott Pattison 

Robert. ‘Ritter, - Stanley Mitrich 
. Richard. Keppe, Giglio Dante 


E si E. Walton. RE. Chicago | 


` S 64 E. Walton i 
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Fine Contemporary Prints 
Framing * Crafts 


——M— H— e i 





Posters by 
Main Street Gallery | 


642 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago — 4 


T —————— M Á M 


Feb. 20-Mar. 12 : e 


| 


AN ateccnfare 


la Boule ee } 
737 N.. Rush St 


Noon-Midnite ? 


n MÓÓ— —MH——Á 





PAINTINGS. & SCULPTURE 


Peters * Stewart — 











Weiner e Waters. 











sidney rafilson gallery 
56 e. walton pl. 


FRANZ KLINE 


to February 7 


chicago 11, ill. 

























ALLAN FRUMKIN rci 
152 EAST SUPERIOR, CHICAGO - DS o 


| FAIRWEATHER GARNETT | 
| GALLERY "wc a 
Contemporary American. and $ 
European Paintings, Drawings, E! 

|. and Prints 
By appointment: UNiversity 4-0767 
1019 HINMAN AVE. EVANSTON, iLL. s 














Oils and Watercolors 


Katherine GRACE 
Edward KELLEY 


Opening. Sun., Feb. 7, 3-6 o'clock | 


leonard LINN, inc. 


| 821 Chestnut Ct. Winnetka, Ill. $- 





















541 N. MICHIGAN 


| First Showing e Thru Feb. 
|VANGENDT BEVERLY 



















" ir t does bear the ANCO idus 
it is not an ANCO product. 


| The Sensational New 
NO. 81A MASTER EASEL 


(—— The only studio easel 
7 with all quee features Ms 


4. New adjustable canvas rest 
with built-in palette holder 


| Oversized additional tray 
for larger paintings . . . 


Simple | thumbscrew adjustment. 


2. New adjustable canvas holder... 
pins hold stretched canvas or panel 


3. Rear support easily set 
at best working angle... 
folds flat for storage 


4. Smooth-operating metal slides 
on Rest, Holder, and Rear Support 


5. Front stabilizers permit 
easel to be leaned forward 
. to avoid glare on painting 


6 Base has non-skid rubber domes 
7. Selected kiln-dried lumber, 
stained walnut . . . 78" height 
individually packed 
Shipping wt. 15 Ib. 
NEW List Price $9.50 





























List Price 
10” x 14” 
12” x 16” 


$1.25 
1.50 














: T rs to dispose of... 
sazard 


NEW No. 501A Berkshire 
Stabilizer-Sketch Box 

| | Rest with Palette Holder 
: - z d e New ingenious palette holder. , . 
a Ns Keeps palette level while easel slopes 


Nen e Easily attached without tools 
QV to any tripod sketching easel. 


e Supports any standard size sketch box 
. Mace of selected lumber stained walnut 
List price $2.75 


Sold by lending « oa supply stores everywhere. 
ers’ salting prices may very due to freight differential. 


Oth Street « Glendale 21, r kong US sland 


oducts by ANCO 
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he new — 


| ART ews 


N ational / 





E: a whe 


now PENON T: 









these mediums: | ] 


oils 
watercolors 
temperas 


gouaches i 





collagén and | mixed d 
inks aet 
pelitila 
charcoal 
pastels 
crayons 











A new prospectus aniouncitg: full details, M 
deadlines and entrance requirements | 
will be ready about February 15. 
Use the coupon below to reserve your copy. 








Director, ARTN&ws National Amateur Painters Compet: Hen. 
654 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. No io : 


Please send me the complete details and Prospectus. of the: zer 
panded National Amateur Painters © ompetition and Official. n 





This is NOT an Entry Blank but is a request far one, ^ 
* m " 


9$ 4 
A ddreussogzecsbeaccObe eR ey anh Imo E dius 
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z Public i Uuction s Sales 





Er A blic Sale Talna y 3 at 8 ps 
FREN | NCH AND. AMERICAN 




















DR y AWINGS AND PRINTS 


ding y the Notable Canvas by 
| PISSARRO 








ipa de TH ótel, Bemeval_ 


CUTRILO è GUILLAUMIN 
PICASSO e CASSATT e - HASSAM o ‘GRANDMA’ 
p MOSES a > BLAKELOCK AND MARIN 


5 | - Property of 
ON AN UEL de VILLEREUSE-FAVON 
oJ EAN-PAUL LARIVIERE | 
Paris, France. Sold by Their Order | 





'ICUT PRIVATE COLLECTOR 
AND O OTHER. OWNERS 





DA CONNECT 


E Those & Catalogue 7 5 f. 


| ARTHUR Swann 
ssistant V ice President 





Ba MCA 


AND IMPORTANT EXAMPLES BY RENOIR 
. VUILLARD e DEGAS e VLAMINCK è BOUDIN | 
RAOUL DUFY | 





DISON AVI VENUE 


ud i ín NN m (Lesus A Toi T 
‘Lows J. Marion — v 


fs Hi est Paes, Chairman of the Boar d 





pos from. the collection of M. Parish W aon 6) 





*ON EW V YORK 2 21 








Public Sa F. E 10 o and | 


eee 45 qe m. IPS P 
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Chinese: Tuiniture, etibroidesed voles and i scroll E t - 
paintings. Chinese and J apanese _ carved ivories E 


From the. Estate. of the Late 
MRS J. INSLEY BLAIR 
AND FROM OTHER OWNERS 


Illustrated Catalogue 756 


On View from €: 6 


aon 


Rip Diy “Ri A Ay e May My e e 





Qs 


Pu blic Sale Sfebinary * 18 at 1:145 





FROM bs 5c ; om uers 


Including Rhages,  Sultanabad - and * uan 


p Ilustrated Catalogue 506 


On 1 Jew from February ge d 





Vice- residents: i "E p 
Max BARTHOLET, Secretary and Treasurer E 
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t and the shouting dies downs the curators and the 
ttori depart, and there is left the new Metropolitan 
the old Metropolitan, left once again to the bosom 
. and MEDION ae the c Citizens of New York. ANON 


e picture ORC just e to sid along 
ccasion's international congress of museum officials, 
da special issue last month and on this page promised 
the novelties in operation. 
with the picture galleries (for we can really consider 
Metropolitan renovation program only after all the 
and other decorative arts galleries will have opened 
iere is no doubt they already are an enormous popu- 
* and in. almost all respects an artistic one. The credit 
*e of vitality, freshness and pleasure unmatched in the 
galleries of any American museum belongs entirely 
opolitan' s Curator of Paintings, Theodore Rousseau, 
ie idiosyneracies of construction of a building more 

centurv old, which. even huge expenditures could 

correct, the complicated layout of galleries has 
zed with the maximum possible of architectural, 
visual order. Handsome vistas, the judicious intro- 
a e and there of relevant objects of decorative art, 


genuine enthusiasm we have for good intentions so 
out-—and, incidentally, with official word that the 
' to be virtually rehung anew in about eight months 
e the lighting is to be experimented with and im- 
m fair to ee a sd ia ae comments. Our 


aze-—more maps sid P more vistas and "b 
all windows. broken through at odd intervals like 
n Central Park from. the room of Impressionist 
nd, there is curiously a feeling of too much arti- 
“any rate so much light in the center of the gal. 
cs the floor that the visitor's eye is not automatically 

ctures— which thus tend to look flat on the walls 

Jia is, of corse, a eugene aun 


ene cut and heavy folds of their drapery 
; a little like a Cecil B. de Mille set. — . 


Ad takes away from the ey, which is ur 


Editorial | 
Report on the Met 


in one place for the first time since 1941 

to the Museum's painting collection itself, w : 

is still far more important than all the rebuildin, a reli | 
lavished upon it. What a strangely uneven group af works. 

it is, and how the bright new lights bring out ds virtus 
shortcomings! Two impressions are the salient ones. with 

we came away, and there is space here only to allude 

to both of them. One is of the physical condition- »f the: 
themselves: with one of the foremost conservation laboratories 
in the world, the Metropolitan is only just beginaing to € Seck k 


whether it is going to patch up like a ragpick=r’s pants * 


inevitable damages of time to an old master or whether. 
going to restore something of the totality of the original : 
Nobody could outdo our respect for the competence and 
rity of the Metropolitan’ s conservators, and hence. we thi 
none too ake ik to loa out in Ppa E strani wf Ca 


recent restorations at the Met show the i initiation ha a new 
toward an EE solution si bs p E 


politan's painting N terms not ah of oi | 
put ero a in literal ans anna What ever be à 


to be dioi ES top pictures xe: programmed! ee care e ls 
as den duci at a ion concert? To atten! that new o 


slip ERR in terms of iaten it Music as : acquired i ay Mi 
gift or purchase over the last twenty-five years, Thank hezven, .— 
of course, the Met has bought little rubbish in thet same time i | 
But Mr. Rousseau, who has already acquired a few fine pictures, — d | 
now has a long way to go, in very much a bug] maczket, to make 2. ut 


up deficiencies in unforgettable pictures. " a 
, Until then, we hope he and Mr. Taylor will s sown find n kir 


as we Miei xo lf he Metropolitan Mr ud doesn ‘t aus Y 
why the Horse Fair is as bad a work of art as it is dig, it wea 


not be too difficult to prove the point, There have been retarda- "i 
taire academic artisans, often at jen as good éraftsmar- £8 d 
Mme. Bonheur, alongside great innovators in almest every age >- 
.since Neri di Bieci competed for the conservative. ‘Florentine E 
trade with Verrocchio. These publicity stunts hay 'e a cerai NT 


value at openings, but by now this canvas is too big for the 
gag. 

All in all, the best thing about the iow Met is ite fresh s 
—and we firmly believe that ideas and controversy are. as 
for any md as fresh paini and —— We look forwar 


in “May. By then: we M iie new restaurant ani 
matchbooks will have been so altered in operation: 


orator “Sling for" "the Mois. 
- 2. & e 
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T co ways of detecting 


aa El Greco forgery 


In tae detail [above], of a purported 
El Greco portrait [right], the model- 
in- of the forehead and the heavy 
owning of the eyes is untypical of 
hi *handwriting." The X-ray shadow- 
groch [extreme right] reveals a paint 
fil= so thin as to be almost invisible, 
characterizing a copy done within the 
last century. Except fog fart of the 
rud. all that emerges are tiny white 
lir== filling the crackle of an ancient 
camas on which appears part of a 
lr pery. In the Brooklyn Museum show. 





By Alfred Frankfurter 


The gentle art 
of faking 


And ihe gentler one of taking care of pictures 
are dowwnstrated in relative degrees 


by two exhibitions in New York this month 


T.. ett —wer's suspicion of the art forger is age-old, although 
not quite -9 old as art itself. For there were long centuries 
when a-tis were unaware they were creating Art; and not until 
they and teeir audience became conscious of the imponderable 
values len-ed by the capital “A” was there occasion or eco- 
nomic reasn for the faker. 

But at least since the Renaissance, when the first modern 
archaecleg--al fad impelled the faking of Greek and Roman 
art (ev2r : millennium earlier it is very likely that Greek and 
Near Fasten antiquities were forged for the Roman market), 
the art ferzer has been a constant if not creditable member of 
society. I: “annot even be said that he has always been an en- 
tirely evi. «fluence, nor a useless one. There always comes the 
momen: ween the time-lag, that has allowed the most adept 
forgers tc Seurish, finally is bridged. Then at long last the world 
recognizes the “Greek” sculpture made in the image of what 
sixteenth-ceatury Florence thought a Greek sculpture looked 
like, or the “Botticelli” executed according to the meticulous 
Pre-Raphaelite way-of-seeing. Thus the forger has sharpened 
our aesthe-c sensibilities, has made us draw the fine line be- 
tween eu- elusive aspiration—the absolute truth of a work of 
art—and œr much too easy ideal—what each period thinks a 
classic 5f te past ought to look like. 

But hs is no defense of forgers, nor is it intended to be 
casuisti? reasoning. It does argue, however, that whenever a 
single forger is suddenly and sensationally exposed, or an entire 
exhibition of fakes is painstakingly unveiled, it is always well 
after the feet. Time-lags elsewhere, say in modern painting or 
in socielegy, do have their anticipators, rare and disputed as 
they may be. If there are such who know about the successful 
forgeries o this very day—not of Van Meegeren's wartime age 
of tension, but of actually today—they are keeping very quiet 
indeed abest them, certainly not organizing them into exhibi- 
tions. Give» these circumstances, we must make do with what is 
offered us. This month two New York exhibitions are concerned 
with faxes and hope to teach the public something about them. 

By far ¿E= more instructive and solid one, called “Take Care,” 
is that ergemized by Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon Keck at the Brooklyn 
Musean te [Mar. 1]; it must be said at the outset that this 





A fake Mondrian [below], with scratched-in creckle 
and black lines ending arbitrarily before the edge 
of the canvas, contrasts with a genuine Moncrian 
[above], both from the show at Wildens:ein. 
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National Gallery, London 


Bice m fam. 


The gentle art of faking continued 


exhi-ition incorporates the detection of forgeries (by mounting 
some valuable examples) as only one element of the various 
processes of physical conservation and analysis of paintings—a 
place where about half of the problem of fakes rightfully be- 
longs, the other half being the area of the art-historical critic 
trained in stylistic analysis. 

The other show, fiiled with vagaries, unnecessary complexities 
and set also with unexpected moments of unique interest, is that 
called “True or False?”, organized by the Stedelijk Museum of 
Amsterdam and circulated in this country by the Corning Mu- 
seum of Glass, to which the Wildenstein Galleries are being 





g] ® ° " 


hosts in a loan exhibition for the benefit of the Menninger Foun- 
dation [to Feb. 20]. 

It is, in fact, a little unfair to compare the two exhibitions, 
for their scope and intent differ so radically beyond the area 
of forgeries which they have in common. Brooklyn's *Take 
Care" is a categorical imperative, directed not merely as a 
caveat emptor to prospects for putative masterpieces but also to 
all who already own pictures: it warns them against not only 
the faker but also every other form of bacillus, fungus, rot, 
decay, dirt and further enemies which may physically assail a 
picture. Mr. and Mrs. Keck are official [ Continued on page 66] 
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plishes 
t omnl " 
pe lie 
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mana 


arcul: 


amph of Han van Meegeren, one of the most accom- 

orgers of modern times, was the invention. of a 
ely fictitious “early period" of Vermeer in a series of 
= subjects. The Washing of the Feet [above] was 


works which duped even experts employed by Her- 


-oering. But the more pedestrian pastiche system in 


k of an unknown forger [left] relies on clear inter- 
- from authentic Vermeers: the picture on the wall 
e Musical Company ltop left], the man’s cloak and 
| A Girl Drinking with a Gentleman |center left], 
n's head and dress from a A Lady Playing a Spinet 
eft]. Both fakes are in the “True or False" show 


‘d by the Corning Museum, now at Wildenstein. 


Two ways to 


a 


Vermeer 


forge 
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Thought to be this Italian medalist at the Burgundian court, it i- one of ten Mem- 


Hans Memling: Giovanni Candidd, ca. 1438 


lings in the Flemish show at Burlington House, London; from the Antwerp Museum. 





Earl of Ancaster Collect«n 


By Philip Hendy 


Van Dyck 
to 
Van Eyck 


Europe's most important winter exhibition gathers 
masterpieces of Flemish art from 


all over tke world to Burlington House, London 





I. risx of damage to great works of art which must be 


incurred by sending them to international exhibitions has Among the multitudinous Van Dycks assembied in Lea- 
had an airime lately in the House of Lords; the occasion was don, Portrait of a Man [above], 1628, still under Rubens’ 
a clause in “he new National Gallery and Tate Gallery Bill domination, contrasts with the Lords John aad Bernard 
which wculc allow these museums for the first time to lend Stuart, 1639, coolly glorifying the haughty Stuart nobility. 


foreign picteres abroad. In defending the clause the Pay- 
master General quoted the introduction to the catalogue of 
the present Exhibition of Flemish Art at Burlington House 
[to Marca @ for there the President of the Royal Academy 
gives thanks % innumerable lenders from other countries. It is 
difficult fer amyone today to conceive of a world not illuminated 
by great exh 5itions of art, and it is equally difficult for me at 
least to cencewe how one nation, and especially that one which 
has gathered most from all the rest, can say that it will borrow 
but it will met lend. 

Nevertheless. the Burlington House exhibition illustrates at 
least as aptly the mair theme of a more professional discussion 
which took place in July at Genoa during the conference of the 
International Council of Museums. Here the argument was not 
about the lening or not lending to international exhibitions but 
about the ur-ency of co-ordinating these exhibitions and of or- 
ganizing eacã in such a way that there is no risk except the 
inevitable am! that no risk is ever run in vain. Three summers 
before, at its last conference, 1.c.o.M. had set up a Committee 
to attempt such a co-ordination; it is to be hoped that one day 
this Committee will gather to itself the power to see that no 
exhibition is ^eld which has not been the subject of the maxi- 
mum of thousht in selection and co-ordination and scholarship. 

The presert exhibition of Flemish Art would hardly have 
passed the tes. It seems to be the result of boundless enthusi- 
asm and ene-zy, for which we must indeed be grateful to the 
President of ^e Royal Academy, but of little thought for co- 





Countess Mountbatten of Burma Collect en 


From Van Dyck to Van Eyck continued 


orcination. It is a jumbled treasure of pictures, unequal in 
quzlity and disproportioned in historical emphasis. 

k is dominated by Van Dyck. There are ninety-nine of his 
oi and a dozen of his drawings. The great room of Burlington 
Hause is hung entirely with his pictures. 

In the abstract this is but historical justice. The English 
brcught Van Dyck upon themselves, through the person of King 
Charles I. Indeed, if it had not been for that most voracious 
of patrons, they would have had nothing half as good, and the 
pectrait-painting of the eighteenth century would have been at 
least very different. Nevertheless, for this reason such a Van 
Dk display would have been more appropriate to an exhibition 
of the history of painting in England. As the crowning feature 
of an exhibition of Flemish art it seems misleading, since Van 
Deck is not one of the very greatest Flemish painters and since 
mest of these pictures were painted in England. 

Yan Dyck was not particularly at home in» England. He 
stayed because Rubens was at Antwerp and the Rubens factory 


there made it difficult for any other painter to make a living 
at Antwerp or even to establish himself at any of the Conti- 
nental courts. As soon as Rubens was dead, he was off again 
to the Continent. Yet the pictures of his last decade are extraor- 
dinarily English. One knows the nationality of his sitters at 
a glance. To say the truth, one understands, as one looks at 
them, why English gentlemen and ladies sometimes strike a 
chill into the Latin heart. It is difficult to come to grips with 
any of these personalities. To imagine oneself introduced to 
the sitter is to feel the Van Dyck hand, so much admired in 
Edwardian days for its tapering whiteness, slide in and out of 
one's own without perceptible pressure, so that one looks grate- 
fully at the little dog at the foot for the animation it provides. 
Fortunately the name has often been inscribed by pious de- 
scendants on canvas or frame; for it would have been assumed 
that one knew it, and one knows that one's own name would 
have been forgotten as soon as—if ever—it was mumbled. This 


cool conventionality pervades the whole picture: the silks and 


In the Flemish tradition of heroic grisailles, The Dormition of the Virgin, ca. 1560, by Pieter Brueghel the Elder, 
“clearly shows the Netherlandish mastery of form through light and shade.” The picture once belonged to Rubens. 


National Trust (Upon House) ^ 
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The Queen's Collecion, Windsor Castle 





"He remained emite Flemish in his appetite for actualities": Rubens’ Landscape with St. George and the 


Dragon, »ainte- in London, 1629-30, is a Baroque allegory of Charles I meeting Queen Henrietta Maria. 


satins anc pearls, the curtain, the pedestal, the urn with some 
unexuberent Sowers. It is the same cool silvery light in nearly 
every portrai and, just as the sitter does not come forward to 
meet us. SO tee composition does not go back to receive us into 
its depths 

This last pease of Van Dyck however is un-Flemish not only 
because be šved among the English. He lived also among 
Titians. He hed studied Titian’s pictures all his life and collected 
them, perhaps from the first moment he had money enough to 
do so. Cn» o- two pic-ures of his early years spent in Genoa, 
like that boy in white with a parrot and a monkey in the Dur- 
azzo-Pal_avicm. palace. are perhaps nearer to Titian, because 
stronger thas anything of his last decade; indeed at that 
moment he wes very near to the mature Velasquez. But he had 
gone back to “ntwerp :o paint in a style which was Titian and 
Rubens ir aleaost equal parts, as is shown by several great 
altarpieces im this exhibition. In England, however, there was 
compara ivelv little by Rubens, while Charles I had the greatest 
collection of "itians that Van Dyck had ever seen. Titian's 
essential y co arist visicn offered him a method of portrait com- 
position wiicl he coulc reduce to a languid and facile formula 
while he cenceatrated on brilliant effects of tone and color. The 
ivories of his c-mplexions are so delicate and so dazzling that they 


demand ight “lues and yellows and roses to keep them in key. 


The symphonies that he thus invented have a refinement whieh 
was never surpassed by the drawing-room painters of the eight- 
eenth century, like Watteau and Gainsborough and Fragonard. 

The big room at Burlington House has a superb series af 
portraits of this kind. Some of those that have been cleaned are 
indeed dazzling. Yet the full-lengths especially éook less happy 
here than in the drawing-rooms frqm which they have come. 
The Three Children of Charles I is outstandingly the best of 
the full-length portraits, not only because Van Dyck painted 
his best for the King and because in the portraiture of young 
children the queerly asexual character of his psycholegy passes 
unnoticed, but also merely because the height of the composi 
tion is not beyond his powers of construction. Of all the English 
portraits of adults, again the most satisfying is that ef Thomes 
Killigrew and His Friend, who are shown seated in three- 
quarter length. There is more of Killigrew’s superciliousness 
than of the wit and fire which must also have been hs; but we 
are really in the presence of these two yougg mem in 5lack anc 
white silk, and—bored as they are—for us the experience is 
strangely keen and refreshing. Nevertheless the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s Portrait of a Man and His Wife, composed in the same 
way, stands up much better to the scale of the huge room be- 
causeeit has the warmer psychology and the greater robustness 
of form which characterize Van Dyck’s ‘Continued on page 541 
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By Ruthven Todd 


Fuseli and Blake: companions in mystery 


F. werty-five years Henry Fuseli and William Blake were 
close fiends, and so it is most appropriate that the traveling 
exhibz:on of the former’s drawings, organized by the Smith- 
soniar Institution and opening at the Pierpont Morgan Library 
[to Fes. 6] should be enlarged by a number of Blake's more 
important graphics. Anyone who has read about the thorny 
relatieaships of either artist will realize that friendship was 
indeed a feat for both of them. It has been suggested that they 
were :ttracted to each other by the fact that they were both 
ecceni-ics and enthusiasts in an age of reason, but I think it 
would be wrong to suggest that they were merely two romantic 
orphams sheltering under the cloak of friendship. 

The older of the two was born Johann-Heinrich Füsseli in 
Zuric on February 6, 1741, although he himself would never 
admit the date and once snarled to one who persisted in ques- 
tioninz him: *How should I know? I was born in February or 
Marc+—it was some cursed cold month, as you may guess from 
my dàmunitive stature and crabbed disposition." 

The son of a painter, Fuseli (to use the spelling he himself 
adopted for English usage), despite his obvious desire to be 
an amtist, was brought up to be a priest in the Lutheran Church. 
On hx ordination he showed a hint of his future biting wit in 
the ctoice of text for his probationary sermon: “What will this 
babbi2r say?” 

With his friend Lavater, the inventor of physiognomy, and 
another student, Fuseli conducted rather too intensive research 
into the corrupt activities of a local magistrate, and published 
a pamphlet exposing them. As the attacked worthy happened 


Kunsthaus, Zurich 
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Poiming fingers and other Mannerist devices stem- 
minz from Michelangelo electrify Fuseli’s pen-and- 


wash Young Messenger before an Old Woman, ca. , , 
1780 in the Fuseli-Blake show at the Morgan Library. i 
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to be the son-in-law of the Zurich burgomaster, it became dis- 
creet for the young man to leave that city. With Lavater he 
traveled about and in 1761, in Berlin, published his first illustra- 
tions, to J. J. Bodmer’s poem, Moachide. 

Having made friends with the British minister to the Prussian 
court, Sir Andrew Mitchell, Fuseli accompanied him to London 
in 1764. There he worked as a translator for the booksellers, 
preparing an edition of Winckelmann’s Reflections on the Paint- 
ing and Sculpture of the Greeks. The popularity of this work, 
which had a considerable influence in England, can be judged 
from the fact that a second, revised edition was soon called for. 
Fuseli’s aptitude for languages was such that, although he 
never lost his Swiss accent, he knew Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
French, Italian, German, Dutch and English. 

At this time Fuseli was still undecided as to whether he 
would adopt an artistic or a literary career, and he entered 
into the Rousseau controversy with an anonymous book, Re- 
marks on the Writings and Conduct of J. J. Rousseau, 1767, 
which is now excessively rare as the greater part of the edition 
was destroyed by a fire at the publishers. 

He managed to receive an introduction to Joshua Reynolds 
and showed him his portfolio of drawings. Reynolds was so 
impressed by these that he exclaimed: “Young man, were I 
the author of these drawings, and were offered ten thousand a 
year not to practice as an artist, I would reject the offer with 
contempt." 

With this encouragement, Fuseli abandoned his literary in- 
tentions and his hopes of a living as [Continued on pag 57] 


Similar Mannerist sources as in Fuseli [left] are evident in his ad- 


mirer William Blake's watercolor, Job Rebuked by His Friends, 1818. 





Morgan Library, New York 


Associated American Artists Art inatitate of Chicago 
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George Grosz as a bitter caricaturist: After dt Fas Over 
They Played Cards [left] done in Germany in 1917. and The 
Survivor, executed in America ia 1936. Both are in his 
retrospective of drawings and oils at the W-it3ey Museum. 


By Hen-y McBride 





W.. a the trustworthy rulers of nations on earth struggling 
to calm their peoples down and accustom them to the idea of 
living en »eaceful terms with their neighbors, it scarcely seems 
the mome-: to go waving the war flags again and shouting out 
our ancient hatreds. and yet that is just what the George Grosz 
exhibition at the Whitney Museum [to Mar. 7] may be doing 
—unless we put some restraint upon ourselves. 

Geerge Grosz, himself, is not to be blamed particularly for 
having given way to his feelings a dozen or so years ago, for, 
during the war, everybody else was doing the same; but now 
the times save charged, we have other political games in view 
and it is 1sfortunate to be obliged to talk war instead of art, for 
war invites the passions and all judgments made in passion are 
a mere waste of time. The Lord knows we have wasted a lot of 
time since 1914; so let’s be reasonable. 

The artiets will be, I feel sure. For one thing, they will have 
in this show another topic almost as debatable as the war busi- 
ness and vastly more interesting to themselves—that of expatria- 
tion and it- effect upon the victim who yields to the temptation 
to try anc her climate than that to which he had been heir. 
I say *viccm" purposely, for in the long history of the arts 
there are mighty few artists who have gained much by exchang- 
ing one secntry for another. There was El Greco, of course, 
who did mmage to be almost as Spanish as the Spanish, but 
it is sigrit^-ant that he is still called “El Greco"; and there 
was Geuzem in the South Seas, but judging by his frantic 
lettere to N onfried he did not look upon himself as permanently 


George Grosz: becalmed petrel 


Marquesan. Nor did the Islanders so regard him. de was really 
a tourist. 

George Grosz, just like these famous personages. has swappec 
countries in mid-career, and the question is, did he profi or 
lose by the transaction? He did not, it woulc seem, leeve 
Germany because of any sudden love for us bu: because the 
local magistrates had begun to make things hot for him whea- 
ever he did an especially caustic caricature of the native scene. 
And truth to tell, those drawings must have*been hard to take. 
They were unmistakably clever bgt so full of bile that thev c:c 
not have the effect of valid observation, but were rather aets 
of retaliation for injuries received. They were definitely un- 
christian. George Grosz did not turn the other cheek. He gave 
cruelty for cruelty. Whatever could have been dene to him. I 
wonder, to warrant such savage accusations in return? Beace- 
laire said somewhere that satire is w4rthwhile only when based 
on true sympathy. But not much sympathy can be distilled 
from those venomous Grosz drawings, and that is the mem 
thing that limits them to the second class as worxzs of art, for 
Baudelaire's dictum, as usual, is right. If you wish confirm a- 
tion of his idea, take a look at Daumiey’s masterly drawing of 
La Soupe à Quatre Sous in which £g ard infant are 
only temporarily resisting starvation in the cheapest of cheap 
cafés. Daumier lavishes such supremé seyle upon ais statem est 
of the case that in gratitude to him for his comprehension ard 
fine feeling we can look upon the work with affection. Daumier, 
as*it were, puts himself, between us [Continued on page 52] 
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Four hundred years of German painting in the Oberlin Col- 


lege collection: Portrait of a Lady [above], ca. 


panel by Barthel Bruyn the Elder, of Cologne, and Paul 


1530, a 


Klee's The Cymbal Organ. They are among the thirty-one 


paintings from Oberlin being shown by Knoedler, New York. 


Small college 


with big paintings 


— 


l. Oberlin, Ohio, under the elms of a typical Midwestern town 
square, there clusters a small college—small in size, but big in 
endowment and boundless in energy. On one street, a bare 
blue and white U. N.-style theater nudges up to a buff and pink 
Renaissance museum and, nearby, a Florentine fountain after 
the one in the cortile of the Palazzo Vecchio. Inside the Brunelle- 
schian gallery is one of the best U. S. college collections. Like 
most academic projects, it is the product of a few dreamers, 
several hard workers and an army of alumni enthusiasts. Latest 
of the hard workers, Director Charles Parkhurst, has just sent 
off a selection of paintings, some drawings, and a tapestry for 
a benefit exhibition at Knoedler [Feb. 1-20]. 

The collection serves as a laboratory for the students; but 
unlike another college museum recently discussed in these 
pages, Tryon Gallery at Smith, Oberlin's purchase policy has 
been dictated by quality rather than educational comprehensive- 
ness. What was a handful of pictures and casts before 1904 
grew with gifts from the Freer Collection (Chinese and Japanese 
paintings), Charles M. Hall (Oriental vases and rugs), and other 
patrons, most generous among whom have been R. T. Miller, Jr. 
and the late Elisabeth Severance Allen Prentiss of nearby 
Cleveland. It was Mrs. Prentiss’ first husband, Dudley Peter 
Allen, who, in 1917, made possible the museum building and 
to whose memory it is dedicated. Today, in additien to gifts 
from noted collectors like Robert Lehman, acquisitions are made 
in two ways: by endowment funds and with money raised by 
a community group, the Oberlin Friends of Art. 

Ancient Chinese sculpture and American abstract painting 
are the limits of the Oberlin collection. Right now, a Buck- 
minster Fuller sphere bulges in the sculpture court. In the 
surrounding galleries hang the superbly preserved Magdalene 
by the fifteenth-century Master of the Sterzing Altarpiece, 
Terbrugghen's St. Sebastian, 1625, only recently accuired, and 
Monet's Garden of the Princess [see cover and p. 5]. All these 
have come to Knoedler. The exhibition catalogue ranges from a 
sixteenth-century Spanish panel, thought to be a copy after a lost 
Van Eyck, to Arshile Gorky's 1947 version of the Flough and 
the Song, encompassing en route paintings of the Dutch, 
German, Flemish, English, French and American schools. Left 
at home were Greek, Chinese, Coptic and mediaeval sculptures, 

This extraordinary study collection serves both beginning 
courses like “Introduction to the Visual Arts" (“to cultivate 
response to artistic quality") and graduate seminars. It is 
supplemented by a library and an adventurous laboratory. 
This last is a corporation set up by and serving six major 
museums of the Midwest and is run by Richard Buck, formerly 
of the Fogg and the London National Gallery. An endowed 
lectureship brings notables like Fuller and Charles Rufus Morey 
to Oberlin for extended stays. Clarence Ward, Director during 
the museum's beginnings until 1949, planned it to serve a wider 
field than its own small campus. Today, with a program of some 
fifteen changing exhibitions a year, attracting more than two 
thousand outside visitors a month, the Allen Memorial Museum 
is a model to which many more prosperous and urban communi- 


ties might look. E.C.M. 
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S... early eighteenth-century French connoisseurs as the 
royal trezssrer Pierre Crozat, who saw Watteaus when the paint 
was fresh, probably thought that here was one of the most 
perfect actsts of all history, just as, at the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury, P'e-r- Bonnard seems able to enchant and narcotize the 
critical ere What can look more beautiful than a good Bonnard, 
from almo“ any of his periods? As in a Watteau, elegance and 
lightness cf surface. the interior glow of colors, seem to dis- 
solve in zr image that is poignant in its very perfection of the 
transitary— a tree or a boat or a face or a room or a dachshund, 
all of them in flower. Today we can read elegaic sorrow in the 
gayest Wa *eau because we know the artist would die of con- 
sumpticn # thirty-seven, and a similar bittersweet flavor can 
be savared by those who enjoy this sort of sensation, in the 
vision cf tse octogenarian Bonnard, obsessed with his celebra- 
tion of awakening sexuality, of springtime, and of the most 
casual act= at a meal or in the tub. 


The àf.e-n Bonnards assembled at Fine Arts Associates [to 
Feb. 6] ere called “An Intimate Selection"; perhaps it would 
have beea more accurate to use “Modest” as the adjective. 
But even i none of these paintings achieve the heights which 
Bonnard a his best frequently attained, there is plenty of 
testimory t his excellence. From The W indy Street of 1894 
or '96, wit: its smoke and rose spots of color built like a 
brick fecaee into a boulevard glimpse of grinning meetings 
and depart:res, to a 1940 landscape, all gold and weaving 
paint, one races an unhesitating line of development (not of 
progress) t- the brightest spots of hue and the purest essences 
of bouga-meillaea-covered hills above Cannes. There is the 
portrait o^ *ollard, sitting under a Cézanne landscape, looking 
like seme “videan combination of Verlaine, Clemenceau and 
a Burgundien pig (the three Platonic states of Gallic animal- 
ism), ard im an open window of At Breakfast, 1936, is every- 
thing Px»encergast ever tried to do with dabs of paint. In fact, 
the more cse observes certain tentatives towards a modern 
lyrical Exp-sssionism, the more Bonnard appears to set an in- 
surmountabee obstacle to this style: he did it all long ago, and 
did it tc »e-fection. 

Perha»s because Vuillard made a complete statement within 
the restrictwns of the early Intimist manner he shared with 
Bonnard, 1© had no place to go from there, and so stumbled 
towards several imperfectly conceived species of imagery for 
the rest o^ Sis life. Bonnard emerged from this “Symbolism” 
without 16#ation, followed the clues left by Renoir (and prob- 
ably Fragcrmrd) into a sunlight of infinitely complicated colors, 
infinitely yæied and subtle structures and infinitely simple 
pictorial ideas. 

At his best. there is nothing one can say against Bonnard 
except taat there is nothing to be said against him. As has 
been hirted a critic might suspect that he has been doped. 
Or, like 3»o«ning on Andrea del Sarto, that some moral energy 
is lackinz. Yet when the quality is a bit off, as in parts of this 
exhibition, ame finds that criticism is still disarmed. So one con- 
cludes, zs crozat probably concluded about Watteau, here 
is the flaw ess painter for today. T.B.H. 


Bonnard: 
or how to be modern 
and charming 





Bonnard early and late: Girl in Straw Hat [above], 1903, 
just after the highly textured Intimist period, is painted in 
big forms with colors darkened by black; Le Cannet, a 
gouache of 1942 (five years before Bonnard's d®ath at the 
age of 79), has the brilliant shgen of his final style. 
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Moui n Rouge embodies a cubistically complex fiction: 
Toulcuse-Lautrec's impersonator pretending to work 
on a nythical “Lautrec” done for the film by Vertes. 


By Parker Tyler 


Hollywood: 
the artist portrayed 


and betrayed 
| 


Popular myths and stereotypes 
control the film s. 


trectment of arid and artists 
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D... “the” artist exist? The cult of the artist's bohemianism, 
the myth of his genius allied to his abnormalcy and extremism, 
the statistics, often so misleadingly publicized, of his strivings, 
his life and his death, all have enormous currency and have 
crystallized here and there into popular stereotypes. That an 
artist should be anti-social is no surprise to people who believe 
that genius is haughty and harsh, if not ashamed of its own 
excesses and strange look and thus “shy.” Painters have always 
enlisted unusual public interest because they provide such con- 
crete “imitations” of life. They are empowered, above all, to 
flatter the individual—to give him a lovely portrait of himself 
that nature has perhaps overlooked or sabotaged. Certainly this 
is part of the charm of seeing Toulouse-Lautrec, a dwarf, yearn- 
ing after women whom he paints: the crippled genius paying 
his homage to beauty and perfection beyond his reach, alien 
to his own image. It is of a very sad, but perhaps symbolic, 
significance that in Huston's Moulin Rouge, the most ambitious 
fictional “portrait of an artist" since Korda's Rembrandt, 
Toulouse-Lautrec should be given not merely a stuffed-suit in- 
carnation of his known image, but also a forged Lautree hand 
drawing his work and a forged Lautrec portrait of a lady: 
Marcel Vertés was the stand-in for these details of performance. 
Though we had, in Moulin Rouge, some unusually good “at- 
mosphere," including the Technicolor, we also had an emphatic 
token of the spurious conviction of the movies that anything in 
the shape of a photograph is triumphantly persuasive of truth. 

Lautrec's legs are the disguised thighs of an actor with normal- 
sized legs. When Lautrec is seen reclining, the visible trouser- 
legs are stuffed. Mr. Ferrer was well instructed in the stances, 
moving and inert, of someone with short, weak legs, who usually 
has to look skyward to see things. The Barnum-and-Bailey angle 
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Comic-Lere portrait of a pseudo-painter in front of 


his worx: —id Man Out assumes the vulgar myths 


of the art.s s drunkenness, dirtiness and inhumanity. 


of the a-t-tic genius is here given a naturalistic shaking-up. 
And w= ae supposed to be grateful for a milieu of scientific 
conscientieasness which shows us so faithfully a famous painter 
in his hak as he lived. But the actual truth is that all the 
clinginz-:c- act paraphernalia of modern modes in fiction serves 
only to emmehasize the fudge at the heart of such matters. A bitter 
and bezuti-al story, with an appropriate image of the man, could 
be mace of Toulouse-Lautrec's life. What we have is a politely 
iced dese of sentimentalized “realism,” itself only a frosting 
over of an~ responsible image of the truth. The convention of a 
sacredypreane eroticism and of the great genius who drinks 
himself to death over a one-woman love is more grotesque in 
itself than anything about Lautrec’s real life. 

But esp mg movie cameras away from the “story of a genius” 
stereotype would be like keeping ants out of unprotected sugar 
in the courtry. The more-than-mythical assumption of the movies 
is that happiness is some vast, quasi-natural domain of sweet- 
ness wlick by some machination of the devil or his equivalent, 
is repeatee y spoiled for human consumption. The artist be- 
comes a rstural apostle of this happiness no less than its 
natural en-—ny and victim; usually his agency (egotist that 
he is) is frected against himself. That the plastic imitation 
of life kas something wicked as well as sublime, if not actually 
supernatura , about it, is an axiom of which vast numbers of 
people are -onvinced by their education and experience of the 
world. 5c * is with the spell cast by the sidewalk artist who 
sketches vær head for a dollar, and so it is with the spell cast 
by Gauzuis who was so odd as to renounce modern comfort 
and a “~espectable” existence to be poor and paint naked natives 
in the 3cu 3 Seas The milieu which entranced Gauguin and 
unloosed h= full genius, as imitated in Albert Lewin’s Holly- 





Art as the image of corruption: Albright’s photogenic 


painting of decadent flesh was used in the film’s ob- 
vious treatment of Wilde’s The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


wood production of The Moon and Sixpence, has ail the authen- 
ticity of a department-store display. Indeed, it is zs bad as tne 
use of the white-man-gone-native stereotype whch Somerset 
Maugham vulgarly exploited for the novel on which the movie 
is based and which was submissively followed by Lewin. 
Heaven forbid that serious moviemakers—so advanced aad 
artistic that they insist on giving artists their due “dignity’”— 
should be accused of deliberately catering to crude and vulgar 
myths about the artist! But what they do instead is cater to 
these myths, as it were, off the cuff and automatically. Such 
an advanced movie art as Lewin's, therefore, is an art of camau- 
flage: sops more or less slyly handed to sophisticates in this day 
of enlightenment. Gone the nude-model in tfe ty»ical studie; 
gone the beret, the flowing tie, tke lovelorn look that, if seen 
nowadays at the revivals, can make people laugh. People m:g3t 
easily laugh at Dietrich and the statue made of her in Yee 
Blonde Venus and at what happens to the work and its subject. 
But obviously the Pygmalion legend stil appears in rer:e-, 
albeit “correct,” clothes. It is seen in Rembrandt when the artt 







persuades his housekeeper—dressed—3o take Gala. ea's role. 
What could be more correct as theatrical mummery, in Reri- 
brandt, than Korda's careful pictorial construction of Hol ar d 
according to the Dutch painters?—the{Dutch painters, that &, 
other than Rembrandt. Though the s@reen is quite capabe 
of imitating Rembrandt’s use of chiaro§curo (as was demon 
strated in Dreier's Day of Wrath) it was Wermeer ard his lesse-s 
that Korda's photography sought to emulate. Certainly, accord- 
ing to the film-laboratory’s bible, RentbrYandt looks better mov- 
ing in a light to which photography is thought best te correspcnc: 
dramatic contrasts, sharp silhouettes, “sculptural” clarity ef 
form. And, indeed, he is,seen better if by “better” is implied 
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Halt ywood continued 


mese y his outside. But this means, too, the “outside” of the 
familiar stereotypes in which the artist is the hero of a romance, 
not tie hero of a life dedicated to creative work. Of course, 
Rembrandt (played by Laughton) is certainly shown as a 
paim=r, with a specific. painter's presumed temperament, but 
it wauld be embarrassing to check the recorded facts of his life 
agsk st the “facts” of the screen story about him. 

In the movie process, the loss to truth by approximation, theo- 
retically only a technical one, is willy-nilly a loss to truth in 
substance. It may seem only a technicality that Gauguin's 
eczema becomes. in movie and novel, Strickland’s leprosy. But 
the =olemnly silly insinuation is that leprosy is the physical 
allezory of an artist's spiritual corruption. Art as the image of 
corri ption came ready-made to Lewin in Wilde's ambiguous 
fah, The Picture ef Dorian Gray. But in this movie, the chief 
“autaenticity” had nothing to do with Wilde's story. It was the 
employment of a legitimate painter, Ivan Albright, rather than 
some anonymous hack, to achieve the fatal Hallward portrait 
of Eorian down to its last stage of corruption. Granted that 
heme we see a real painting (as we do not in the ridiculously 
faked Gauguins supposed to be Strickland-né-Gauguin’s master- 
piece going up in flames), it is still not the sort of corruption 
that Wilde visualized for his imaginary heartbreaker. Exactly 
the wrong aspect, the one of literal flesh, is emphasized. The 
trutt was that Albright's talented obsession with decadent flesh 
was seized on by Lewin as a super-photogenic element. Striking 
in rs own way, this was quite the wrong insight into Wilde's 
very artificial allegory of the corruption of love. Lewin was 
plawible to give Hallward, the fictional author of the portrait, 
a we clean face and a velvet jacket, the latter typically Vic- 
tomen, but the conversion of his pseudo-Sargent portrait (the 
first stage) into Albright’s hyperbolic modern style was a false 
tramslation of what would be apt to happen, even magically. on 
a canvas in Wilde’s era. 

^ mantic movie style hits the loneliness of an artist as “Oh, 


the oneliness!" and the pity of Lautrec's physique as “Oh. the 
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Scewe from Scarlet Street: a*mythical Sunday-painter 


views his mythical masterpieces attributed to another. 
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pity!” and the Gauguinishness of Maugham's Strickland as 
"Oh, the Gauguinishness!" But, as it is hard to evaluate the self- 
isolating impulse of any specific artist or the way in which a 
man of genius is to be pitied, so it is hard to express the defini- 
tion of any artist's identity. Gauguin did not alwavs, or essen- 
tially, “loll” in the tropics when he wasn't painting: he pub- 
lished a newspaper protesting the colonials’ treatment of the 
natives. It is hard even for serious prose biographers to do an 
artist both honor and justice. 

A recent fashion, probably a result of Merezhkovski's The 
Romance of Leonardo da Vinci, has given rise to the use of a 
hybrid biographic fiction—doubtless also part of the current 
scientific mania to “verify” all aesthetic statements: a reac- 
tionary trend, I think, seriously damaging to the view of art. 
So much is actually “verifiable” in biographie items about the 
screen's new pretentious fictions about artists (including the new 
fictional biographies such as The Titan, dealing with Michel- 
angelo) that one is supposed to take the romantic element for 
granted; to let, so to speak, the romance “fall where it may." 
In viewing a long succession of Michelangelo's works (some- 
times beautifully photographed) we are supposed to divine the 
romance of an actual man actually having magic in his hands 
and actually falling off the scaffold he used in the Sistine 
Chapel. The filmic attempts to interpolate “naturalizing” de- 
tails, concocted in studio-and laboratory, to provide a portrait 
of the artist while exhibiting his works has been, as such, uni- 
formly disastrous, and may reach a stultifying vulgarity, as it 
did in brief art-documentaries on Lautrec and Rodin, in which 
are represented the deserted glasses of Lautrec's liquor parties, 
whose contents he always mixed and drank off, and the hands 
of *lovers" (owners paid by the hour), supposedly the inspira- 
tion of Rodin's sculpture. The image of the artist thus trans- 
mitted is of a romantic fellow who might have worn a beret, been 
utterly handsome or monstrous, madly in love or morbidly self- 
isolated, whether he did or didn't, was or wasn't. 

But if there is one thing to be had, of recent times, in screen 


A typical Hollywood improvement: Rembrandt, played by 
Laughton, trapped in a setting borrowed from Vermeer. 
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represent@ ons of artists, it is variety. With the huge boom in 
color mowes and the popularization of “modern” art, even 
esoterie a came unexpectedly into the spotlight. arrayed in 
Technicoler, in Hans Richter's fantasy, Dreams that Money Can 
Buy. This title was all too perfect an index that Hollywood’s 
money-nir&edness is not confined to Hollywood. In fact, its 
version of modern art as matrices of motifs borrowed from 
dreams. came on the screen after Dali had been employed to 
illustra e . popular screen-hero’s dreams with his Surrealist- 
paintms ioeas. Richter had determined that modern art was as 
valid a relative of dreams as the movies and sought to demon- 
strate tiis lation in terms that admirers of Gregory Peck and 
Ingrid Bersman—if persuaded to look at them—could under- 
stand. Ás teough to cement the authenticity of his interpretation, 
Max E-ns 


amourted 


ind Fernand Léger appeared in person in what 
' prop-imitated versions of styles and imagery in 
their wcrk. The question I ask is: why should an artist's portrait 
be imaginatively authentic merely if he appear photographed 
with the owects whose genre corresponds to the objects and 
mode o beaevior that inspire him? The notion seems to me 
pernicious. :t is ike having induced Michelangelo's ghost to 
materialize in order to get him to pose with some contemporary 
Italian synmast. 

The borr »le cult of documentarism as “the truth” is firmly 
allied, alas. to the propaganda of the photograph as a parallel 
form of absolute persuasion. The authenticity of an artist’s 
imagira iveworld appeared much more persuasively in Cocteau's 
Blood 93 a 


0 »3ysical objects with something near the truth as 


get, where the inner tensions of an artist's life were 
relatec 
verifiable theough che artist's personal testimony. But Cocteau 
(Surrealist »rthodoxy to the contrary notwithstanding) is a 
genuine if so: always, of late, a perfectly sincere artist. and 
he, no- ano-:er, made the film. A dazzling irony is secreted in 
his image o an artist who, while called a poet, is actually seen 
first as & peter, nude above the waist and wearing eighteenth- 


century 5re-ches and white wig. Unquestionably, this costume 


The autaenti--s of a department-store display: Gauguin 
savors Soith Sea pleasures in The Moon and Sixpence. 
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Photographic verification of the man behind the painting: 
Max Ernst, in person, in Dreams that Money Can Buy. 


came directly from Valentino as he appeared in a scene from 
the commercial film romance, Monsieur Beaucaire (the actars 
face and hair, in addition, are much like Valentino's). Surel- 
we have an interesting subtlety here: a film-make- who is aa 
artist in his own right produces a convincing image of an artis 
by imitating the image of a screen star. Isn't Hollywood na:v- 
to assume the opposite?—that by imitating the mage oí z 
screen star it produces a convincing image of an ar ist? 

The intuition that an artist is someone with a "uniform," both 
mental and physical, is sound from a symbolic angie, but mes: 
dangerous in modern times, Just how dangerous car be gaugec 
accurately from a social allegory disguised as a melodrama fo- 
vice-versa) which Carol Reed made in England, Odd Man Gut 
In this we see the Artist as a type next to an Ordinary Guy whe 
commits offenses against political, economic and social laws 


Robert Newton as the roughneck bohemian artis: has beer 
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supplied with a costume-caricature [Continued or page 


a 
A filmic event of stature: scene in the home of a plausi- 
ble painter. From “Envy” in The Seven Deadly Sins. 
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Glass, painted white on one side, acts 
as a palette. Ferren prefers simple, 
easily obtain:»le supplies [below]. 
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During the summer, Ferren begins work early in the 
morning at this improvised easel set in a grove of 
eucalyptus trees near his home in Brentwood, Calif. 
The tarpaulin roof eases the glare of the sun. In the 
fall and winter, he paints and teaches in New York. 





paints a picture 


By Lawrence Campbell 


Photographs by Ken Whitmore 


J.. Ferrer does most of his work in the summer away from 
New York. I» winter he is practically a Sunday painter, what 
with classes at Cooper Union, Queens College and in his studio 
on East Eighr-enth Street. But early in June comes deliverance. 
With wife. bz^v and camping gear stowed away in his car, he 
heads fer Hi-»way 66 and California, to Brentwood, a suburb 
of Los Anges. where he has his summer home. On the way 
they camp ou- in the desert. This annual contact with a region 
filled with wi- animals by night, empty by day, never fails to 
wash out of Ferren's mind the influences of the East. Although 
he also teaches at the University of California, there the hours 
are more indulgent than in New York and it is possible for him 
to get a subsantial body of work together. In the summer of 
1953 he pained fourteen large canvases, some of which were 
shown at the —.c.L.4. gallery, Los Angeles. These will be seen 
later in the season in New York at the Stable Gallery. 

Born in Peedleton. Ore. of pioneer parents, in 1905, brought 
up and educa*d in California, where he also served a sculpture 
apprenticeship. Ferren thinks of himself as a Californian. He 
believes that =s work—roughly classifiable as Abstract-Expres- 
sionist—aas qualities of form, light and color that are of the 
West. 

In Brentwoed his studio is out-of-doors, surrounded on three 
sides by a greve of sweet-smelling eucalyptus trees, and, on a 
fourth, by a rear view of his redwood and stucco villa. Thirty 
varieties of geraniums, from brick red to deep purple, wander 
all over the place. His roof is a tarpaulin stretched on cords 
from tree to tee to cut off the glare of the famous California 
sun. For an e-sel he nziled a large piece of plywood to a step- 
ladder which 5s braced by two odd-sized pieces of lumber. He 
hangs his stre--hed canvas upon this makeshift surface. 

On one side the tools of his trade are laid out in untidy order 
on a work ta) le. Plate glass painted white on the under-side 
serves for a palette. An earthenware bowl is filled with bristle 
brushes and ar open cardboard tray, with twisted tubes of color. 
There are man- small pots and jars for mixing batches of paint; 
on and below “he table are gallon cans of Behlen's titanium 
white and pint cans of Behlen's tinting paints (ordinarily used 
by housepainters) which he prefers to most tube colors. But 
he also keeps an hand supplies of Shiva and Grumbacher art- 
ist's colors, in »articular Shiva rose red which, when mixed with 
ultramarine, makes & satisfying, deep, dull purple. On the 
picture ciscus-ed on these pages, he used orthodox colors 
throughout. except for Behlen's titanium white; for everything 
else he used  -rumbacher except for Shiva greens, cadmium 
"orange amd rose red. 

For thirning ais colors he uses either turpentine or a medium 
compounded o equal parts of turpentine, linseed oil and sun- 
thickened linseed oil. He prefers brushes made by the French 
firm Lefevre-Fenet. However this painting was done with a #5 
flat and half-im-h and two-inch bristle brushes which he bought 
at the ten-cent ore. For his characteristic dragging line he used 
a stif varaish beush ard a flat sable for applying thin washes of 
color. Ferren kes simple, easily obtainable supplies because 
they save time and bother. But he keeps brushes and palette 
clean, and if le stops short of cookery (Léger once harangued 


him about “trop de cuisine") he is not against using a fastidious 
texture or a tricky passage of paint when occasion demands. For 
the rest he works like any painter: putting something dow-. 
adding something else, then removing everything with a turpe-- 
tine-wettened rag. Other changes in this picture were made by 
painting over with white, scumbling one color over another, ard 
by glazing. The real story of the picture is the thinking which 
went into it. 

For several hours on that sunny morning of June 24—it was 
six A.M.—the 60 by 48 inch bare white canvas ef Belgien 
linen remained untouched, In a sense this was the arst stage. 
While apparently taking it easy, relaxing in a folding chair, 
Ferren was really making a hundred starts in the privacy of his 
mind. These first ideas came from the impressions of the things 
around him (the overwhelming confusion of gently-stirzing trees, 
geraniums, early morning smells, sunlight) and from the mem- 
ories of recently painted pictures. These, if not altogether wipec 
out by his trip through the desert on the way to California, he 
wanted to forget, or at least not repeat. He thought also c: 
things long since experienced and of paintings done long age 
When he finally picked up a brush to establish certain beginnings 
relationships upon the canvas he knew what his subject woul 
be but he didn't know how it would look—this look he-could not 
know until the picture was finally finished. His subject woul: 
be nature as directly experienced upon this sunny June day. 
Reviewing his recently finished work, he was more and more 
attracted to the idea of the pure, unmixed color-spat, so em- 
phatic, so decided it would produce its own overtones: Further- 
more he wanted more calligraphy than before, more drawing. 
as well as paint more thinly applied than in recent works in 
which he had been experimenting with thick textures. To sum 
up, his subject would be: the phenomenons of nature »n a June 
day plus memories plus calligraphy plus thinner paint plus 
color spots plus what Poe once called *fancies"—idess of such 
delicacy, shadows of shadows of ideas beyond the grasp of words. 


Painting ideas can come from Ferren's impressions of nature. 
Many varieties of geraniums grow around his outdoor studio. 
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Ferren continued 


Ferren did not say to himself: “I am surrounded by eucalyp- 
tus trees and geraniums and I will paint them.” But he knew 
that the trees and the plants would get into the picture. His 
doorway to nature is not that of the traditional artist who makes 
a stage set. If the structure of this creation would not be willed 
consciously it would nonetheless be directed. The driver may 
not know where he is going, but he avoids running into trees 
or colliding with other cars while taking this or that road. Ac- 
cording to Ferren, structure is “the informing idea or spirit 
behind the pattern which holds all the elements in place." This 
demand for insight or imagination, so opposed to the chore, once 
believed essential, of portraying accurately observed reality, nas 
its counterpart in the realms of biology and physics. As Edding- 
ton said: "Consciousness, looking out through a private door 
can learn by direct insight an underlying character of the world 
which physical measurements do not betray." Of course, for 
artist as for scientist, insight is not enough. The formula must 
be verifiable by others. The artist must communicate enough of 
his insight to enough people to justify the existence of the pic- 
ture. Thus art is not *self-expression" as popularly supposed, 
but, to quote Ferren, *the communion of a formal pattern which 





After a false start, stage 1 [below], the 
gradual unfolding of £ persistent image 
was taken as an encouraging sign. 



















can engender an imaginative response." It is also, as Delacroix 
demanded, “an object that pleases the eye." 

In line with his lifelong interest in color, he has been eon- 
cerned recently with the problem of how to express with celor 
alone the ideas of form, space, depth and luminosity—al at 
the same time. Color, as used by Ferren, has volume and space. 
It must be placed exactly right and be of exactly the right size 
and contour. It must be placed with the greatest effect of spon- 
taneity. Otherwise freshness will be lost. 

Ferren's start is spontaneous; seemingly without premedita- 
tion. But it is guarded. If creative, the picture will soon reveal 
a structure and unfold like a flower, [Continued on page 52] 


After « little more than a month of work, the painting, 60 


inches aigh, was finished. From the beginning, Ferren knew 


but 
he d.c aot know how the final picture would look. Through- 





what Es subject would be—nature directly experienced 


out, cespite constant reworking, he tried to maintain a 
feeling of freshness and spontaneity. The picture reveals his 
interns» concern with the problem of how to convey, by color 
alone, “ae ideas of form and space, volume and luminosity. 
At its »enultimate stage, the canvas seemed far from being 
finisa. However, a sudden stroke—the addition of an or- 
ange et over the blue under the furry area—completed it. 





John Ferren: 


Out-of-doors, 1953 
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Compared to the elaborate complexities of some Peruvian textiles, this woven poncho, 37 inches 


long, is striking in its simplicity. It is from Nazca, 400-1000 a.D. Lent by the Cle veland Museum. 


The -igh mountains and deep valleys of the Andes 


een hrough the remains of a massive Inca wall. 
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The modern conquest of Pert 


The golden art of the Andes is reunited from 


collections all over the world 


LU 
in two great ex hibitions in New York and Washington 
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By Kerait I. Lansner 


It is a truism by now that the art of 
primitive and prehistoric peoples 
was discovered by the modern artist. 
This art had been unearthed by the 
scholars, archaeologists and anthro- 
pologists who stored it for study in 
the ethnographic museums, ranged 
side by side with the more utilitarian 
artifacts of these civilizations. What 
the modern artist did, in fact, was to 
make us aware of the value of these 
remote arts by endowing them with 
aesthetic meaning. He studied them. 
even copied them, thereby pointing 
up the connections which could ex- 
ist between the living high culture 
of our own society and the works of 
other societies which had for cen- 
turies been regarded as being out- 





side the stream of human history. 

Indirectly, then, modern art drama- 
tized the icea of the underlying unity of man. It called attention 
to the aestietic impulse common to all men, from whatever time 
and place. and to their unique powers of imagination and crea- 
ton. It Eled something of the provincial arrogance of the 
West by ‘erring irto our consciousness and appreciation the art 
of remete peoples and rubbed in the service by finding in it 
virtues superior to those which were popularly held in sucn high 
esteem in Me official art of the day. à 

Archaeomgy, which attempts to reconstruct the prehistory of 
man from ‘he remains left by societies whose living identity has 
long since ~anished, contributed equally to this same idea of the 
unity of mea. In its concern with chronology it gave a depth to 
human hissery which had only been entertained in myth and 
fable befer=. Stressing the broad theme of evolution, it worked 
out the lines of continuity and broke down those arbitrary bar- 
riers whieh natural prejudice had erected. It stressed, in par- 
ticular, the points of contact and assimilation between peoples. 
In the staty of these many groups, an incredible variety of 
humare ins@tutions and products were discovered, but, at the 
same time, =niversal similarities of human concern and activity 
were foumc to underly this diversity. Western civilization be- 
came, then. sot an island in an uncharted time, but one among 
many civlzstions that have flourished and disappeared. The 
European fend that his science and religion had deep roots in 
the past ar4 that his art was not the only one. He could no 
longer coneescend. 

Yet tais &wareness which we should have of the rest of the 
world anc 1s history is usually dormant. Bit by bit, rarely with 
any permasence. eur picture of the world changes as we sud- 
denly become aware of some new region or period. This appre- 
hension. preceeding by fits and starts, is usually enlarged by the 
force of seme dramatic event—war or political disaster most 
commenly = recen: years. We rise one morning with our picture 
of the worl’ one way and by evening it has been transformed to 
include the seography of Melanesia, the climates of Egypt, the 





customs of the Bedouins or the habits of the goony birds on Mid- 
way. One of the most dramatic events which can start men into a 
new perception is a great exhibition of an art which has been 
noted only on the periphery of awareness. Since art is taken, by 
one set of reasons or another, as the ideal access into the ent re 
spiritual life of a people, such a show not only offers new ol jects 
to our appreciation but makes us wonder about the soc etes 
which produced this art and their place in the history of men. 

Because modern art and archaeology have both contributed 
in equal measure to the idea of the unity of man, it seems par- 
ticularly appropriate for the Museum of Modern Art to present 
the “The Ancient Arts of the Andes.” This exhibition is a dza- 
matic event of the first order which enriches our sense o? tee 


This superb ceremonial vase of gold, 9 inches tall, 
is part of a collection of eighty gold objects* from 
prehistoric Colombia which has recently been sent 
to this country by the Bank of the Republic, Bogota. 
After the National Gallery, Washington, the exhibi- 
tion will go to the Metropolitan and San Francisco. 








From the Central Coast of Peru (1300-1348 A4.p.) : a rim- 
less Chancay urn, 15% inches high. The whimsical represen- 


Venezuelan figure, 6% inch- Man as a vessel; clay jar in the form of a warrior, 16 


es high with oversize head. inches high, from Chancay, Peru. The puny limbs 


Museum of Natural History. tational design is uncommon. Museum of Natural History. seem superfluous. Museum of Natural History. 


Pottery figure of a warrior with shield, 14 inches high, found near 


E 
The modern conquest of Peru continued "Popayán, Colombia. Lent by the Museum of Natural History. 


past. The patient labors of thé scholars are summed up in a 
dazzimg show. Prehistory and modernity are married in this 
dramatization of civilizations which have passed, and we can 
ente: a world, roughly continuous for over two thousand years, 
whict has long since disappeared. The museum has searched 
the ewllections of Europe and the Americas for material. If it has 
not been able to obtain the very finest examples from each of 
these extinct cultures, it has, for the first time, assembled a col- 
lectien which covers the full range of Andean art from its rudi- 
men:ary beginnings to its expiration at the time of the Spanish 
concuest of the Inca Empire in 1532. 

René d'Harnoncourt, Director of the Museum, has staged this 
exhi ition to convey a deep impression of the long cultural past 
whieh preceded the Incas. Arranged chronologically, the gal- 
lerie lead from the dark rooms of the early Chavín period 
(126)-400 B.c.). a religious culture symbolized by the all- 
pervesive feline motif which echoes in influence throughout the 
whai» region, through the five following periods which have been 


rougaly establishfd, to culture as far north as Panama and 
» 


An inca poncho, 37% inches 
longz red over black-and-white. 


Murzh Ethnographic Museum. Peru before the Incas. From the Museum of Natural History. 





The ruthless simplicity of this copper mask, 8% inches high, 
is unusual for the Chimu culture which dominated northeast 


Costa Rica. The possibilities for installation were several: the 
pieces might have been hung to show their similarities with mod- 
ern art or with other primitive arts or by internal juxtaposition 
of form and feeling. But a constant predilection of this museum, 
its concern for scientific and factual accuracy (peculiarly 
modern, too), has kept the installation tied to the precision of a 
rough chronology. 

In writing of his own work in Peru, Heinrich Doering of 
Munich has characterized the twin problems of Andean archae- 
ology as follows: “To work out a chronology based on ‘facts’ 
established through the examination of stratified layers, and to 
draw a comprehensive and clearly defined picture of the material 
and spiritual culture of the ancient Peruvian empires and peo- 
ples and their mutual chronological relations through the inves- 
tigations of tomb units." The book which accompanies this show 
by the late Prof. Wendell Bennett of Yale, who died in a tragic 
accident last summer, is a model of compressed information 
which gives the most recent answers to these problems. It sum- 
marizes the present state of knowledge [Continued on page 64] 


A combination of age and art: Mochica paint- 
ed, hammered copper figure, 9 inches high. 
(400-1000 A.p.). From the Peabody Museum. 
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Reviews and previews 


Max Beekmenn [Curt Valentin; to 
Feb. 20] breaght a pure strain of 
German Exp-essionism te postwar 
America, and, by the time of his 
premature d ath in 1950, his influ- 
ence had alzeady been felt far be- 
yond his twc domiciles—St. Louis 
and New Yorx. This exhibition cen- 
ters on a lage triptych, Blindman’s 
Buff, 1945, a =adistic allegory, Bird’s 
Hell, 1947, aad includes a number 
of smaller, peripheral works. In the 
last-named, Seckmann posed as the 
cosmopolitam artist with a hravura 
brush. Chanwpagne on ice, Havana 
cigars and orchids are his common- 
place still-li= properties; a com- 
mand of hizh-life is emphasized. 
Even in that modern temple of sacred 
rites, the cabaret, the artist remains 
a spectator wao will take care of the 
check, and dw»es not involve himself 
with the pathetic actors. His method 
of studying elor by applying chalks 
over the par-y finished oil surface, 
and then painting quickly over the 
forms to be shanged, gave his pig- 
ments an wapleasant pastel look, 
which is mesat to signify virtuosity, 
but which acmally robs the oil medi- 





Max Beckmanm's Bird's Hell, 1947: 


"a command of -igh-life" 
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um of its greatest potential—trans- 
parent reflection. In his major works, 
however, Beckmann forgot his stance 
as the Daddy Warbucks of the Drei- 
groschen set, and painted the hor- 
rors he lived. The more he removed 
himself from actuality, the more ac- 
tual his art became. The most ludi- 
crous charades become convincing. 
A minotaur in black tie introduces 
the heroine into the quartet of Blind- 
man’s Buff; the Indian bangs the 
drum; the blind man has his cue; 
the huge watch is beside the flames. 
There is no reason at all to suppose 
it does not tick for you. Prices un- 
quoted. T.B.H. 


The American School |Hirschl. 
Adler; to Feb. 20] can be found not 
only at the Metropolitan, but in this 
exhibition which ranges from such 
primitives as Hicks, through Wollas- 
ton, Copley, West, Innes, Eakins and 
Sloan. Notable are two paintings of 
the Holmes brothers; one painted 
in Charleston by Wollaston, the 
other in Boston by Copley. They 
are brought together for the first 
time in two hundred years and their 


reunion lends a poignancy to the 
skill of the portraits. Mrs. Samuel 
Murray by Eakins is an excellent 
portrait which, oddly enough, could 
very well resemble a painting of 
Virginia Woolf by Sickert. A still- 
life by Harnett, Young Girl at the 
Piano by Mather Brown, a portrait 
of Lincoln painted shortly before 
his death by Joseph Ames are a 
few of the other outstanding pic- 
tures, Prices unquoted. B.C. 


Audubon Artists [National Acad- 
emy; to Feb. 7], a vast, cluttered, 
fearful concourse of members and 
non-members (the latter admitted 
by jury) is holding its twelfth an- 
nual show. Although aiming to pre- 
sent “a truly comprehensive exhibi- 
tion of the best contemporary work 
in all mediums, regardless of school, 
style or technique” it is, in fact, a 
middle-of-the-road affair except for 
one or two pieces of sculpture. Since 
most of the best-known submitted 
works that have been shown publicly 
before it is best to forget them and 
concentrate on the search for the 
less-known. These included Ione G. 


Waiker, Maurice Douek, Harry Her- 
ing, Gert Gordon, Eric Ryan, Jr., 
Robert Bros (who is better-known 
for his sculpture) and Joseph Kap- 
lan, winner of the gold medal of 
honor for oils. The sculpture included 
few that were well-known. José de 
Creeft won the medal of honor and the 
better entries include those of Helena 
Simkhovitch, Bernard Rosenthal, 
Rhys Caparn, Nathaniel Kaz, Oliver 
O'Connor Barrett and Louise Nevel- 
son. Martin Friedman’s casein was 
an interesting medal winner in the 
watercolor section: others noted were 
Gertrude Schweitzer, Will Barnet, 
Mary Ryan, Frances Goldreich and 
Frances Pratt. In the graphics room 
only Chris Ritter’s lithograph, Fiske 
Boyd’s woodcut—which transforms 
a barn into a mechanized tinker toy 
—and Helen A. Loggie’s querulously 
naturalistic drawing are outstanding. 
Prices unquoted. L.C. 


American paintings [ Jackson; Feb. 
3-27] is an unassuming collection 
of small oils and watercolors which 
ranges across the past fifty years. 
It is a faint echo of the current show 
at the Metropolitan and presents all 
the problems of style: which have 
been remarked in that comprehen- 
sive exhibition. Of the twenty or so 
paintings there are, however, about 
a half dozen which make us forget 
these larger questions for sheer en- 
joyment. Childe Hassam's 1907 Beach 
at Bass Rocks, a mosaic-like water- 
color of irregular pieces beautifully 
fitted, Marin's circus picture, In the 
Ring, and Prendergast’s Blue Water, 
a solid, rhythmical composed group 
of figures, are outstanding. Prices 
unquoted. KLL 


George Grosz Assoc. Amer.; to 
Feb. 13], concurrently with his retro- 
spective at the Whitney [see p. 27], 
shows four paintings of Texas com- 
missioned recently by A. Harris and 
Sons, Co. They have unpleasantly 
crusty surfaces and soft composition, 
but there are several watercolors of 
scene, object and character which 
render clearly their sophisticated 
perceptions. Prices unquoted. r.o'H. 


Louis Vivin [Perls; Feb. 8-Mar. 6], 
who died in 1936, was described as 
a "popular" painter, which means, 
unsophisticated and of the people. 
This exhibition shows a development 
from The Farm, 1880, to the Parisian 
paintings from the last five years of 
his life. In the earliest and latest 
paintings there is an insistent atomi- 
zation of the countryside into leaves 
and of the city into stones. The pat- 
tern is stubborn and ungracious. It 


Seymour .Remen-k's Stili-lije, Fish: 
"utterly witheu: pomposity" 





is the sort cf painting (comprising 
some of the best sophisticated paint- 
ing as wel) wnose first impact is 
ugly, but wait can grow to look 
beautiful. Wits its many defects, it 
has character. The defects include 
the cars in Le Palais de Justice all 
of which are “alled, -he motion of 
pedestrians inetectively expressed by 
a longer and immovable front leg, the 
train on the viecuct drawn in a per- 
spective contra-y to its direction. His 
paintings have the quality of their 
defects. The defects have to do with 
two contracicterr devices that freeze 
details into immobility. But the odd 
form has the S-mness of masonry. 
He was innocest of clichés. It is the 
painting of a man who does not dis- 
play to you Ei struggles in life, in- 
stead, with ease and patience and 
very directly. ^w gnarled effect of 
these struggles It is the painting of 
a strong man ho never had time 
for egotism. Peces unqucted. F.P. 


Earl Kerkam Sgan], veteran New 
York artist whee style and approach 
was extensivel- discussed in these 
pages (see Kerkam paints a pic- 
ture, Feb. ’5™, recently returned 
from a two-reer stay in Paris. A 
selection of kie cils and watercolors 
done abroad oened tke new, more 
spacious quartrs of this gallery. 
Kerkam's masir theme is still the 
self-portrait, bet a self-portrait car- 
ried almos: te the state of pure 
painting. He treats his face as Rem- 
brandt did, appearing anguished, 
placid or joyfe on the impulse of 
each pictorial &:uation. He could be 
as concerned «bout an apple, one 
suspects, watclsng patches of blue, 
red or green medel deep trenches 
into the cheeks or sink heavy eyes 
below the sar'æe of flesh and paint. 
But the face dees count, and a nine- 
teenth-century «itic would probably 
become hopelessly involved in the 
various depth of psychological 
penetration reyeaied in these frontal, 
somber images. Perhaps the measure 
of Kerkam’s stature is exactly his 
retention of hi own face, and its 
eloquent dignity within the constant, 
masterful flux œ impasto, hue, light 
and illusion. Prees unquoted. T.B.H. 


Alfeo Faggi " eyhe] has been liv- 
ing for mary yeers in seclusion in 


in the Thirteenth annual 


Woodstock, N. Y. He shows plaster 
plaques and bronzes. In his youth 
he studied anatomy thoroughly. He 
has made statues that are very sensi- 
tive about the structure of the body. 
His observation was profound and 
original. In this exhibition, observa- 
tion survives best in the figure of 
Eve, and less in Antigone. Since he 
became interested in religious sub- 
jects he counts more on an intan- 
gible ideal. Now the feet are concave 
on top, the curves of drapery are 
sharply the same. Distinctions don't 
count as much as sameness. Edges 
are more important than volume. In 
the portraits the shoulders are lumpy 
and the heads are a sum of features. 
Though it is not within the scope of 
an art review to discuss the ap- 
propriateness of anti-materialism to 
religiosity, it is possible to wonder 
whether anti-materialism enhances 
the aesthetic value of artistic objects. 
In so far as the artist emphasizes 
that things are the same instead of 
distinct, he seems to tend to say 
further that distinctions between art 
and non-art are not important, and 
from the devaluation of the material 
world there follows a devaluation of 
such a material thing as a piece of 
bronze and of sculpture in general, 
to the point where it need not exist. 
Spirituality made him shut his eyes, 
stop looking out and start looking 
in. The inward vision may give you 
something to think about, but it 
doesn't give you much to look at. He 
exhibits drawings, too. Why are 
sculptors drawings sometimes so 
heavy with mannerisms that have 
not yet been translated into flatness? 
Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Walt Kuhn [Maynard Walker; Feb. 
8-27], represented here by small 
paintings from his estate—he died 
in 1949—as well as by Green Banan- 
as, 1947, borrowed from the Des 
Moines Art Center, was working 
toward the end of his life in a way 
which not only alludes to Courbet 
but also to the Spanish seventeenth 
century. The livid whites of his 
clowns, inwardly painted, ironically 
tensed and hardly ever smiling, the 
strange, acid, almost discordant colors 
of his still-lifes conspire to give the 
impression of metaphysical contro- 
versy. To (Cézanne an apple may 





Lawrence Campbell’s The Mirror 11 





have been a form, also an allusion to 
rustic well-being, health, the sun: 
but to Kuhn, as to the Spaniards, 
an apple appears to have symbolized 
a sin, or a sinning person outwardly 
healthy but burning from within by 
hellfire. Three Apples on a Cloth, 
1935, is a trinity lying amid inces- 
tuous bedsheets—and, incidentally, 
a wonderful piece of painting. Also 
Bread and Knife on White Cloth, 
1948—no faithful staff of life, this 
—is the close of a ritual sacrifice, 
the murder of the bread by quarter- 
ing. No tears from the clowns, and 
no blood from the bread. To have 
removed the drama from the meta- 
physical where it belongs would 
have been to paint like a German 
which, despite his name, Walt Kuhn 
never was. Prices unquoted. L.C. 


Thirteenth annual [Riverside Mu- 
seum] exhibition of the Federation 
of Modern Painters and Sculptors 
showed one painting and one or two 
pieces of sculpture by eighty-four 
members. The Federation exists to 
protect and further the common in- 
terests of its members who feel that 
modernity is a desirable and contro- 
versial quality in art. The members 
compete in the world and compete 
with each other, which leads to a 
lot of bitterness. Each exhibitor was 
asked to submit a collage to be 
placed beside his work with or with- 
out a statement, signature, photo- 
graph of the artist, and sketch for 
the painting. Not every artist did, 
but whether they did, and what they 
submitted was always revealing. 
Their competitiveness, for which the 
painting or sculpture is an inade. 
quate vehicle, got expressed in the 
collage. If no collage was submitted, 
it suggested pride or assurance. 
Harold Weston’s statement was di- 
dactic in appearance and content; 
Ilya Bolotowsky’s aesthetic theory 
reduces his painting to an illustra- 
tion of his ideas; Anne Eisner's col- 
lage told of her life among the pyg- 
mies, as though that were the most 
interesting thing about her; Maurice 
Becker goes to some length to tell 
you that he believes in and practices 
diréct communication; Elizabeth 
Model’s conventional Cubistic still- 
life is acfompanied by a statement 


favorigg affirmation, intensity and, 


Walt Kuhn's Bread and Bread Knife on White Clow: 
"the murder of the bread" 





acceptance. Louise Neveson’s *col. 
lage" is an inspired ine drawing. 
For some of the artists, especially 
Lawrepce Campbell, tke »ollage be- 
comes a secoad painting. as impor- 
tant as the painting itseE. This re- 


viewer especially liked  Soiman's 
still-life bathed in light, Campbell's 
classically rec, white snd bue ir- 
terior, Fine's large abstrac- on on the 
stair that worxs as a mural, and the 
sculpture of Calvin Albert, Louis» 
Bourgeois anc Nevelson. Prices um- 
quoted. F.F. 


Seymour Remenick [Davis ; -o Fel. 
13], who has studied w-th Barnes 
and with Hofmann, unsel!-eonsziously 
shows nineteenth-centu-y influences 
in his first ome man show. Fer the 
most part, lis develcpment from 
these influences is one Cf elimina 
tion rather taan extemsien; he is 
modest of temperament and utterly 
without pompesity, so that the talent 
evident in tbese small andscapes 
and stilllifes s never stifed by the 
memory of thir great predecessors. 
$40-$100. F.0'H. 


Miori [Cadby-Birch; to Mar. 5] is 
a young Milanese ars? showing 
here for the second tim= de :s self 
taught; le studies in the Srera. His 
drawings in blue wax crayon or san- 
guine imitate the look ci anatomical 
studies of tke Renaissance, with 
heads from Geya’s Capriceos. When 
he draws famtastic landscapes 0: 
stee® mountains under developing 
thunder clouds over a plain of trees, 
og a hillside cf houses, he pictures 
e an architect’s naiveté about 
rkmanship and “rencerng,” witk 
architect’s meaningless conven- 
ality. Without his Renaissance 








chicĘãand Ince civilizations presents 
lay whidh coincices with the 
current exhibition “Anciert Arts of 
the Andes” at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. Here 5 an uncluttered flood 
of objects often bordermg upon 
sculpture: paper-thin gcld dress or- 
naments, mummy masss, amulets 
(including three rare turquoise 
pieces), sewing utensils aad boxes, 





Richard Lindn--'s The Visitor: 
“silence of the tzznsfigured moment” 


Edgar Levy’s Nude: 
“silliness can be right" 


Reviews and previews continued 


awl handles surgical instruments, 
earplugs. small ornamental figures, 
ceremonial drinking cups and lively 
pottery wate- bottles as new and 
glossy lookimz as though made only 
yesterday im=tead of more than a 
thousand years ago. The small Mo- 
chica pottery with two fantastic 
figures (wir- gods?) blowing into 
each other's mouths is one of the 
strangest pieees here. If water is in- 
troduced im» an entrance at one 
end, one figcre seems to spit water 
into the meath of the other. The 
water bettles include a Chimu frog, 
some highly realistic Mochica por- 
trait heads and the globular Nazca 
bottles engizzled by a chain of eyes 
representing those of decapitated 
enemies. Among the textiles are 
tunic hems, _nca slings and a piece 
of ceremonial shirt made out of 
feathers. $5€-$1,000. L.C. 


Richard Lizdner [Parsogs; to Feb. 
14], a German-born painter who 
lived for some time in Paris and 
now teaches.ct the Pratt Institute, has 
his first one man show in America. 
These paintings, looking back upon 
the Surrealist symbols, have a eepa- 
rate style, personally derived from 
the painter': own memories and cqp- 
cept of life. They contain the silefee 
of the trans gured moment whichfis 
arrived at wathin Surrealist paintigg, 
yet they mewe backwards and 
wards in time which is not st 








selves chanze. 
childhoed iœ a mediaeval city, 
ner places mediaeval rooms upg his 
canvas, closed rooms with lo ceil- 
ings where appear, in Entr 
the King of Bavaria seated 
stool, the arist as a boy in a sailor 
suit, his auat in early century dress, 
two friends inhabiting a space with 
which they zre unfamiliar, yet made 
at ease by Geir position within the 
picture; this, his latest painting, has 
the strengtl of intuition brought to 
a 


its most mature stage. Proust and 
Verlaine are painted with a sympa- 
thy which does not go beyond the 
private atmosphere of these artists, 
and thus the pictures affect us as 
memoirs in which personal fictions 
can be completely understood. Prices 
unquoted. B.C. 


Nineteenth and twentieth century 
[Babcock; to Feb. 13] American 
artists are shown in eighteen paint- 
ings by eighteen artists from Ryder 
to Kuniyoshi. The selection is one 
to be grateful for. Kuniyoshi's pic- 
ture of a woman dressing, painted 
in the 'twenties, is of the time when 
his style in its Japaneseness mocked 
the American proprieties; Whistler's 
Lady with Fan is a painting in which 
he did not get around to covering 
up compulsively the means by which 
he arrived at the surface; Eakins’ 
The Old Fashioned Dress is loose 
and unfinished and the ugliness is 
in the subject and not yet in the 


9 paint; Eilshemius’ landscape comes 


out of a plain and sane phase; and 
Ryder is not represented by another 
of those eternal boats. Otherwise the 
exhibition is interesting in that it 
clearly illustrates the American atti- 
tude toward landscape as sad and 
lonely, an uneasy place to find your- 
self in, and toward the nude as some- 
thing not to be too closely looked 
at, at least without the artist's first 
making several adjustments to con- 
form it to an ideal of beauty. Eakins 
did not do this: he had the courage 
to be fascinated by ugliness. Ryder 
escaped the American limitations by 
dreaming intensely. And though 
Whistler went to Europe, he could 
not help taking some of these limi- 
tations with him. As for Eilshemius, 
he seems never to have had a proper 
American training to spoil his di- 
rectness. Davies, Hassam, Weireand 
Newman are more typically Ameri- 
can. They all produced uader feeble 


pressure and with gentle coldness 
E ~ e 





work that at its best was original 
and refined. This exhibition shows 
in unusual and fresh examples all 
that is hateful in American painting 
after the Civil War, before the Indus- 
trial Revolution had brought out of 
itself any new values to replace the 
ones that it ruined. $250-$4,500. F.P. 


Corcos, Levy, [Grand Central Mod- 
erns] are a husband and wife cele- 
brating in this exhibition twenty-five 
years of painting under the same 
roof. Lucille Corcos is known for 
her book and magazine illustrations. 
She also writes children's books. Her 
paintings have this quality. The most 
important thing is to show what is 
going on in the world, both indoors 
and outdoors, in the same painting. 
The pictures are filled with bright 
detail, and no perspective, for the 
front as well as the back of the pic- 
tures are equally the background for 
the actions. Edgar Levy, whose sec- 
ond one man show this is, is a writer 
on art and a teacher, as well as an 
illustrator. His paintings imitate very 
closely the spirit of Picasso's more 
playful and silly moods. His silli- 
ness is compelling. He is a very good 
painter who understands the virtu- 
osity of his model. All of his colors 
work, even the most whimsical. And 
the jokes are not Picasso's jokes, but 
new jokes in the same style. If silli- 
ness can be right and so well done, 
what is the point of “seriousness”? 
Childe Hassam was a lesser and 
duller Monet: Levy is a lesser but 
not a duller Picasso. $250-$2,000. F.P. 


Enrico Donati [Parsons; Feb. 5- 
Mar. 6] continues his post-Surrealist 
experiments with roughened, velour- 
like surfaces, still somber in greys, 
blacks and white with an occasional 
earth color to brighten the scene. 
Moonscape Black and Black is in- 
deed a trip to the moon, here a 
blackened crater. Composition in 


Grey contains several surfaces, heavy 
e 





Thomas Eakins’ The Old Fashioned Dress: 
in the “Nineteenth and twentieth century” show 
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against light, and this painting in 
which there is breath and more un- 
controlled atmosphere is perhaps 
the most successful of the group. 
$150-$1,250. B.G. 


Miro [Chalette; Feb. 16-Mar. 13] 
prints include recent lithographs and 
etchings in both color and black-and- 
white. They are full of technical 
inventions. The lithographs, consist- 
ing of a few symbols on the blank 
paper, like an upside down "v" for 
a figure, contain, like his paintings, 
a kind of speechless public language; 
but they are so simple that only the 
presence of several lithographs in 
a row saves each from looking rub- 
bishy. The etchings are more per- 
sonal, that is, instead of containing 
a publie communication they are 
revealing, like a doodle to a psy- 
chiatrist. Miro expresses himself 
more closely and fully than a Sur- 
realist. But he expresses the total 
man. One could not paraphrase his 
etchings. They are full of faces, 
there is the face for the face and 
the face in the body. But the face is 
expressionless, abstract, without any 
feeling toward the spectator, or even 
awareness beyond a self-awareness. 
The spectacle shape that looks like 
a symbol for eyes and a nose has no 
more spiritual vitality than does a 
spiral, and the spiral has no less 
than does the ordinary face. Prices 
unquoted. F.P. 


Nuala [Carstairs; Feb. 14-Mar. 2], 
who, more prosaically, is Mme. Elsa 
de Brun, presents another series of 
poetic images in delicately colored 
pastel. The pictures are intended to 
be an appreciation of James Joyce, 
more specifically of Finnegan’s Wake ; 
each is suggested by some scene, 
character or word in that fantastic 
book. Joyce, however, controlled an 
extraordinary range of human expres- 
sion; Nuala speaks only in abstract 
whispers. The mighty, multi-lettered 


Thunderciap becomes a convoluted 
tracery of Ense H. C. E., a wraith 
in the forest; F aghtsday is a tubular 
construction which resembles a Hal- 
loween pump«- head; while Jnso- 
daintily becom. a stylized flower- 
piece. Prices u=guoted. K.LL. 


Brussel, Marr. Skrivseth [Hansa; 
Feb. 12-26] kare none of them ex- 
hibited alone Lenita Manry, who 
comes originaly from Texas, has 
been in seve-a new talent shows. 
She and Wale- Skrivseth paint di- 
rectly and tm»? the first coat of 
paint. They mmke no sacrifice of 
freshness, a asant thing if you 
can do it, ame characteristic of 
youthfulness 3° outlook. Skrivseth 
paints curly, lIwer-Objestive oils in 
brown anc blas brown and red, or 
brown and yelew, in a thick-and- 
thin manner ike wetercolor on 
smooth paper. nita Manry shows 
landscapes amd  nteriors decorative 
in a wallpapery way, in which there 
is no sky, no g»und, only the col- 
ored canvas Lw-kgrouad, and in 
which the first mach is just as dark 
or light as she wents. She also shows 
interiors in »e- and ink. Cabell 
Brussel, who i. younger, has less 
assurance. Ee psints watercolors of 
fruit and dow2rm and trees that are 
energetic and seit up, and scrawled 
like writing. $59 $700. F.P. 


Wallace Putiem [Passedoit; to 
Feb. 13] for tme first time offers 
watercolors, his previous shows hav- 
ing been excluswely oils. With the 
greatest ecenom, cf means and leav- 
ing much whi paper, he manages 
to distill his abeervations of nature 
sensitively in tae strictly abbreviated 
Chinese manmne- It is an art of 
rarified unders aement where a few 
labs and washes, here and there 
reinforced by c-2«on accents, suggest 
rather than desouive Trees on Lobos, 
Canyon de Clm: -v, a golden-toned 
Field in Feli cr an Uncertain Cow. 
If one misses g-ester structure be- 
yond a perceptw- feeling for the 
fluid, transpar»r* qualities of the 
medium, his appewach has the virtue 
of being object v» within the confines 
of quiet goed taste. $125-$300. H.L.F. 


Modern desig in textiles [Scal- 
amandré; to March 31] are related 
to historical ma fs; and since the 
contemporary designer prides him- 
self on being ax ethnologist, these 
designs are fully cocumented. There- 
fore, though mest of the patterns 
on view et tis usually lustrous 
showroom are dal, the labels spell 
out the fascinetimz history of basic 
design motifs. Menlithic pile dwell- 
ers left in the mmck of Swiss lakes 
bits of woven “men, showing zig- 
zag borders and =eckered patterns. 
Bronze age potves and weavers pre- 
ferred disks, spimels, roundels, may- 
be in connection with some sun-god. 
Twentieth-certur- designers juggle 
these elements, omak them up, weave 
them in various exotic ways (bouclé, 
for instance, 3: ates the incised 
effect of intagi . Other patterns 
hark back to Fu-.sian all-over geo- 
metric designs  Jispani--Moresque 
motifs, and Egywiian, Cainese and 
Amerindian fres A few handsome 
pieces stand cu. notably a blue 
compound weave simulating Japan- 
ese straw mesh empenwors, a green 
fabric of interleaeed trapezoids de- 


rived from Chinese cracked ice de. 
signs, and a blue-and-gold pattern 
of confronted deer, taken from a 
Byzantine motif. But most of the 
designs are so vastly simplified that 
their interest is nil; a flaccid spiral 
is not enhanced by footnotes. Prices 
unquoted. E.C.M. 


African art [Segy; to Feb. 19] in- 
cludes masks and figures from the 
Belgian Congo Warega tribe, which 
had no contact with the white man 
until 1906. The group here includes 
a set of seven ivory masks for initia- 
tion into each of the seven grades 
of an adult secret society. The figures 
are phallic in appearance—one so 
much so that at first it was refused 
admittance by the U.S. Customs. The 
rarest mask is in wood painted with 
M'pembe, a dull white, ghost color. 
Two Baluba stools, one female, the 
other male, appear to experts to 
have been carved by the same hand 
from the same wood. Arriving here 
from mutually remote sources, they 
are now reunited as in a Hans 
Andersen fairy story. The Bakongo 
magical figures, complete with mir- 
rors and magical substances, also 
have European shirt buttons em- 
bedded—the magic of two civiliza- 
tions. Bride and groom drank from 
opposite sides of the tiny wooden 
Bakuba marriage cups. Decorations 
of cowrie shells, horns of plenty and 
nails to drive home a wish symbol- 
ized a successful marriage and lots 


of children. $75-$7,000. Ln 


Gene Charlton [Willard; Feb. 2. 
27], self-taught painter from Texas 
now living in New York, shows for 
the first time. In 1949 the Houston 
Museum of Fine Arts gave him a 
fellowship for travel and study in 
France, Spain and Africa. His deli- 
cate landscapes, painted in oil on 
masonite with watercolor thinness, 
show space in terms of textures and 
effects. The mist is as heavy as the 
water, the rocks as feathery and per- 


Stephen Pace’s Chasm: 
“public, rhetorical" 
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meable as trees, the birds as sharp 
as the branches. He is most precise 
about details of change, such as the 
shape of a wave. In the drawings of 
trees more than in the paintings the 
spaces between the branches are 
drawn in such a way that the 
branches and trunks become holes, 
too, and only the line, hairy with 
hatching, the edge of change, has 
any substance. $75-$400. F.P. 


Stephen Pace [Artists; Feb. 6-25], 
in his first one man show, displays 
a concern for what is generally 
known as the Abstract-Expressionist 
style while attempting to maintain 
the distinctness of each individual 
painting experience. He doesn't cul- 
tivate a "look"; some paintings have 
a delicate breathy surface with an 
ominous dry light behind, others are 
more outgoing in their organization 
and move in a public, rhetorical 
manner—these last are less sensitive 
to the emotional ambiguities which 
form the subject of so much abstract 
work. Two large panels work sep- 
arately and together, and they are 
executed more violently and more 
loosely than the paintings or the 
watercolors—their drips and loops 
of brushwork have a snowy look, 
like the Chinese waterfall where at 
once the essence of natural violence 
and of technical tranquillity is fixed. 
Prices unquoted. F.O'H. 


George Hartigan [De Nagy: to 
Feb. 20], in these new paintings, 
brings dramatic intensity to tradi- 
tional subjects—still-life,  self-por- 
trait with flowers, matador— while 
retaining compositional openness and 
handling which is emphatically ab- 
stract: the values of the picture's 
organization are always asserted 
above those of subject, observation 
or sentiment. The largest pictures, 
River Bathers (cool and languorous) 
and Ocean Bathers (feverish and 
active), show free use of the inspira- 
tion Matisse's River and Moroccans 


James Broolgs’ J-1952: 


*a moment of chaos" 
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afford us all, while deve sping im- 
ages of activity and eorflict with 
nature quite unlike Matisse's. Her 
paintings seera to be a meens of 
dealing with experience oa her owr 
terms and irsisting cn her owr 
meanings. The degree of abstraction 
serves this purpose, it he nothing 
to do with objectivity; sometimes 
the subject is used merely ss a natu- 
ral organization and image for emo- 
tion of an entirely differeat k nd— 
viewed in this way Blech Still-life 
might as well be called Dark Night 
of the Soul, for the painting is in- 
vested with as strong an enmeton as 
the structure can bear. The freedom 
of emphasis has given the work a 
variety which is often wallful but 
never arbitrary, and in scme pictures, 
notably the Cofee Pot and Cucumber 
and River Bathers, there is a richness 
of performance which includes the 
pleasures of virtuosity without verg- 
ing on display. $50-$1,000. F.0°H. 


James Brooks [Borgenicht; te Feb. 
13] show of abstractions occasions 
few disappointments, but then again, 
few surprises. As in the past, each 
of his paintings captures e moment 
of chaos and fixes it, crsply and 
neatly, én an ower-all pattern which 
might expand iadefinitelv, bu: seems 
quite appropriate within the beunds 
of the canvas. Different from many 
others who paiat in this cempletely 
Non-Objective wein, Brooks offers no 
footholds for psychological comment 
or literary analogy. Any trope one 
might use is simply a measure of 
desperation to sefer the pictures be- 
yond themselves. Within this show, 
which is so consistent in ^ozten- and 
execution, there are, howewer, some 
interesting deviations. K-1353 uses 
fewer and bokler areas of color 
(black, rust and white) ir a eom- 
position which suggests the awkward 
firmness of some prehistoric ruin. 
In J-1953 and L-1953, more es3hemeral 
than others, rubbings znc strokes 
of crayon color s paint surface which 
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“bitter and ripe’ 





Nicolas de S&ël’s Agrigento: 
“tone of a few :» be free from fetters” 


Gandy’s Wher= Will We Live When the World Grows Dark?: 
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is predomimately white. Leaving the 
format of the stretched canvas, 
Brooks has also done three hanging 
scrolls, one of which, Q-1953 is a 
gay and colorful improvisation. Prices 
unquoted. KIL. 


Bruce Mischell's [Rehn; to Feb. 
13] recent. work looks like the illus- 
trations he made of the U. S. Army 
in the Persian Gulf more than ten 
years ago. The mood and manner, 
then and now, are of the nostalgic 
old, happs-go-lucky '30's. To @he 
faithful rezder of Esquire, soon} to 
publish some of these works, it wil 
seem like «ld times. The jazz mlsi- 
cians, bar-s, duets and solos Vere 
all painted of subjects seen in New 
Orleans; tae water and tree yiews 


in various other places. An jndus- 
trial landscape was painted] near 
Kansas City where everything is up 
to date exeept the painting. Ml. or 


almost all were executed in ¥cXem 
tempera waich, in Mitchell’s hands, 
looks like >il. $150-$1,200. L.C. 


Nicolas de Staél [Rosenberg; Fe». 
1-27], one »f a few younger painters 
ün France to be free from the styl- 
jistic fetters imposed by the elders 


(if not the betters), made a nota- 
ble debut last season [A.N. Mar. 
'53]. His second show in New York 
adds little to the first except the 
pleasure of seeing more of the same. 
There are two kinds of pictures as 
there are two kinds of subjects: one 
is poignant in mood, severe, refined, 
a touch of romantic weariness creep- 
ing in, very expressive of the Italian 
places where they were painted; 
the other, in exaggerated bursts of 
color, heralds a new age and a new 
thrill. Some of the subjects could 
be reversed. Landscapes (especially 
those of the beaches with rectangu- 
lar objects) look like still-lifes, and 
some of the stilllifes, like White 
Flowers—an avalanche of forms like 
snow and rock tumbling down a 
cliff-—seem to be landscapes. Still- 
life in Menerdes is said to be Staél’s 
favorite. Perhaps this is because of 
a certain thickness in volume, a 
concretized sensation of space which 
does not depend upon paint thick- 
ness but apparently upon the respec- 
tive weights and distribution of the 
colors above and below the sprawl- 
ing white of the table top with its 
white objects. One is mow conscious 
of paint as paint in his audaciously 
* 9€- ° 


presented skies, roottops and seas 
wedged in between beaches and 
skies. Three Vases of Flowers—like 
one hand clapping against the other 
in winter, red upon blue—must be 
as violent a sensation of color as is 
possible in the captivity of a canvas 
this size. (About ten pictures in the 
show come from private collections 
and were unfortunately not available 
for preview.) Prices unquoted. L.c. 


Gandy [Urban], in his first one man 
show, succeeded in taking the strong- 
est point of view on each occasion 
—and his work did not degenerate 
into gestures, it fixed feeling roughly 
and directly as a child's drawing 
does, This accomplishment was bit- 
ter and ripe: passion resulted rather 
than force, but the paintings didn't 
try to overwhelm you. All of them 
were somber and loaded with mean- 
ing. The painter made it through 
intense simplification of feeling, and 
the meaning of the work (notably 
in a gunmetal crucifixion which was 
overindulgently truculent) was in- 
sisted upon sometimes at the expense 
of its value. But always it was big, 
brilliant and impressive in emotion 
as well as performance, never just 
Neo-Romantic  potboiling. Where 
Will We Live When the World Grows 
Dark? had no trace of sentimentality 
or distance about it; Minton's was 
vibrant and inclusive; the Cruci- 
fixion with the red band was in- 
grown and traumatic; the large sea- 
scape, Boats, had in its very lack 
of specificity a strong effect. Except 
for one drawing which was too Rou- 
ault, the collages and drawings were 
equally distinguished; in particular, 
there was a head drawn with the 
incisiveness of a penknife. Prices 
unquoted. F.O'H. 


Lester Johnson [Korman; to Feb. 
12], Minnesota-born New Yorker, 
heedless of label, works as he feels 
the urge of time and place: tender, 
near-Impressionist watercolors in 
Provincetown last summer; stylized 
semi-abstractions of figures in head- 
ache-producing colors in New York 
the year before. These opposites are 
brought together by a simple and 
forceful imagery, and single trees 
with outflung standards, masses of 
leaves merging into masses of air 
and light-filled grass are seen as part 
of the same mind that produced the 
sealed-in images—four heads in four 
corners, all same-sized, upward-star- 
ing, and the figures caught in jungles 
of brassy color. Although the sim- 
plicity of image and arrangement 
might have led him into static deco- 
ration, this is avoided by subtle and 
daring modulations of color and 
drawing. Johnson applies logic ruth- 
lessly and throws good taste out of 
the window when necessary. Some- 
how these opposites in Johnson's 
character seem to sum up the oppo- 
sites in America—Bible Belt vs. Big 
City, Bergdorf-Goodman vs. Sears, 
Roebuck, artistry vs. commercialism. 
$20-$250. L.C. 


Esphyr Slobodkina [Heller; Feb. 
7-27] is a charter member of the 
American Abstract Artists who some- 
times illustrates children's books. 
Her paintings based on still-life and 
landscape are made up of cut-card- 
board shapes, in which half of the 
time you have a choice’ as to which 


color overlaps, and as to wnicn way 
an angle goes. This clear ambiguity 
is the strength of her paintings. The 
weakness comes from a tendency to 
put too many similar things in one 
picture. It is like a person who, in 
doubt about a remark, repeats it, 
hoping that this will settle the mat- 
ter. Does the Composition in an Oval 
have to be oval? But Flight is exa&- 
ly what it is called, and approaches 
Surrealism. Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Tom Bostelle (Hewitt; Feb. 8-27] 
is particularly fascinated by hang- 
ings, suicides, closed doors and shad- 
ows. He paints those, and half a 
dozen other subjects, in a mélange 
of poorly mastered styles which 
range from trompe-l'oeil to a ghoul- 
ish Expressionism. An unpretentious 
oil sketch of the poet Robert Frost, 
however, might best be taken as an 
indication of Bostelle’s possibilities 
as a painter. $75-$500. K.LL. 


Eight Latin Americans’ [Sud- 
americana; Feb. 1-27] show was only 
complete after months of démarches 
with the Bolivian government which 
has stringent regulations governing 
import and export. Finally the stamp 
of approval was (literally) given to 
Armando Pacheco’s sculpturesque 
figures and to Carrasco Nunez del 
Prado's equally sculpturesque draw- 
ings. Both artists are activists in a 
modern group in La Paz and both 
studied at New York's Art Students 
League. Less difficulty was experi- 
enced in obtaining Luis Seoane's ex- 
pressive, well-made wood engravings 
on bull-fighting themes and Orlando 
Pierri's decorative monoprints from 
Argentina. Augusto Fernandez, Mexi- 
can illustrator, offers quaint, fanciful 
handpainted lithographs of ballet 
and theater. L. Mérébus, one of a 
group of Haitian primitives offers a 
vivid, lively Port-au-Prince Dance 
Hall which is of interest as curiosity, 
document and work of art. The anon- 
ymous paintings from Columbia are 
said to be typical of the victual and 
scenery paintings on the walls of 
cafés and bars in Buenaventura. Feli- 
ciano of Venezuela, a self-taught 
artist, has been successful in his 
native country and deserves to be. 


$35-$200. LI 


Exhibition One, 1954 [Gallery 
East; to Feb. 4], showing five art- 
ists, is an arrangement of abstrac- 
tions showing the difference in tem- 
peraments of the different painters, 
more than half of whom are foreign 
born. Vevers does large, colored, all- 
over pictures that carry a definite, 
strong mood, typical being the red- 
dominated 4 Day in the Woods. 
Experimental paintings by Fujimoto 
depending on freshness of color ap- 
plication; Mellara's peculiar, rather 
skeletal use of forms heightened 
with flat areas of bright color; and 
Borden's use of daubs of color spots, 
add brightness to the show. Andros 
works with repeat patterns of colored 
geometric forms. $75-$300. R:i.6. 


Nora Moirmont [Van Diemen- 
Lilienfeld; to Feb. 11], originally of 
Vienna where she studied architec- 
ture and design at the Kunstgewerbe 
Schule, turned to painting in this 
country and studied with George 
Grosz. She shows flowerpieces, still- 
lifes and two or three portraits. Her 


d 


deliberate ‘at patterning and viva- 
cious colering—which verges on the 
saccharine ia ome or two of the 
flowerpieees—is redeemed in others 
by an unusual range of color values, 
giving greater warmth and person- 
ality especialy where interesting 
modulatiéns of tone and texture are 
introduced, cr m the coherent syn- 
thesis of tae »ertrait, Lady with a 
Bunny Cane. Mor? significant to this 
reviewer were the Breakfast Still- 
lije and parti-alarly Kitchen Still- 
life. where heterogeneous objects are 
spaced im livel~ relationships of jag- 
ged and circuar forms, whose geo- 
metrical allusiens are heightened by 
quiet browns, greys, blacks and 
whites. Prices zaquoted. H.L.F. 


John €. Pelwac [Grand Central; 
Feb. 2-137, Corewall-born watercolor- 
ist who eame to the United States 
in 1921, is szmeng the best of the 
conservatives whe specialize in this 
medium. Dry amd crisp ir execution, 
traditional in manner despite a reli- 
ance upon bead of impasto for lights, 
these romentie views o? city and 
water compare most favorably with 
the legions o past wetercolorists 
who make a ceatinuous chain from 
the early nime@eenth century. Sun- 
rise, the sua a poached egg about to 
gild some expa«ses of mud—it might 
be the Thames, or the Norfolk 
Broads or semeether pzintable reach 
—is shipped tc Americar industrial 
reaches and -emains quite fresh. 
$150-$250. Ligh 


Maurice Grosser [Hugo] this year 
exhibits still-lites of vegetables and 
Florida lendsc=pes of trees covered 
with Spanish mess. Grosser is the au- 
thor of The Pamter’s Eye, a book full 
of aperçus ‘hat are useful to an art 
reviewer. Ee »aints what he sees 
before him. H= painting is not so 
witty as his writing. It lacks the 
sudden flashes of exaggerated em- 
phasis that are entertaining in ver- 
bal commumnic-tion. The paintings 
are understate’. Their subject is 
centered almeg always at the same 
distance all rod within the frame; 
the still-lifes sarland fashion, and 
the trees divkled into thin paint 
strokes like Césenne’s, which further 
divide the canes into almost equal 
planes of equ! importance or un- 
importance, which fails te communi- 
cate irony beceuse it is stated with 
too mild an in*erest in what he was 
looking at. He seems to see nature 
as a series of possibilities for mak- 
ing pictures thet remind him of art 
he has aémürec, and his ambition is 
not large enough or his vanity is too 
small to permi him to compete and 
to try to do ¢ better. Prices un- 
quoted. F.P. 


Henry Sehnakenberg [&raushaar; 
to Feb. 12] continues to paint land- 
scapes and std-lifes that in their 
monotony cf detail, expressing this 
unorganized continent, are close 
to the Eudsor River School. But 
where the latter painters were very 
sad in tbe: Eeomantic pretentious- 
ness, Schmaken serg is too modest for 
sadness. In the Hudson River land- 
scapes there was a dryness of little 
grains of eart; in Schnakenberg 
the dryness is of the paint. His re- 
spect for small plants anc grass and 
lichen and chipmunks gets a weight 
of daily experence into the fore- 


-ground of his Connecticut land- 


scapes. The Hudson River painters 
painted backgrounds. Schnakenberg 
has a habit of seeing the sky as 
something in itself rather than as 
the sky for the painting in which it 
occurs. This makes it sometimes 
heavy and out of context. There is 
a lack of focus. If only there were 
in one place more black or more 
white. Therefore, with the exception 
of Tracks in Winter and Stone Wall, 
the small paintings are better. $150- 
$1,250. F.P. 


Doris Kreindler [|Seligmann; to 
Feb. 9], who has studied at the Art 
Students League and with Hans 
Hofmann and has shown about the 
country, has a showing of fifteen 
paintings and drawings treated 
semi-abstractly and with a good deal 
of vigor. The large City Vortex 
shows a view coming up out of a 
subway with the fusion of buildings, 
moon and neon lights merging in 
large tilted shapes of paint and low 
color. She catches the chill of winter 
in February and a personal view of 
rushing water in Sprout Brook. The 
drawings are simply treated but 
forceful. Prices unquoted. R.L.G. 


Einar Jolin [St. Etienne; to Feb. 6], 
represented in many museums in his 
native Sweden, has his first Ameri- 


can showing. Stockholm is the set- . 


ting for his landscapes, both the 
old and new city, and it is within 
this environment that Jolin is most 
secure. The setting is flat, cold and 
Northern. There are many small fig- 
ures, people walking, careful draw- 
ings of cars and busses, a boat, a 
fountain, a public building. Every- 
thing here is static, caught as before 
a camera, yet detached as in a 
dream. His paintings, for all their 
semblance of reality, have no mo- 
tion. One almost doubts their proba- 
bility until finally in Old Stockholm, 





Maurice Grosser’s Tree: 
“nature as possibilities" 


where everything 1s several centuries 
removed, a kind of documentary 
awareness, as of a folk eaga, is 
achieved. His stilldifes are conven- 
tional and often surprisingly bad. 
Yet his earlier portraits, while de- 
rivative of French painting, evince 
the talent which, curious and remote 
as it is, has located him among the 
foremost Swedish painters. Prices 
unquoted. B.G. 


Edward John Stevens [Weyhe; to 
Feb. 28], at the age of thirty-one, is 
having his eleventh annual exhibition 
of watercolors, gouaches and oils. 
His success has been continuous and 
unflagging. Instead of his experience, 
he gives you a polite substitute for 
it. If you can trust the evidence of 
his imaginary landscapes, animals 
and flowers, all based on places that 
he has really seen, such as Africa, 
Ireland and Greece, he is protected 
from experience, and the people who 
buy his paintings acquire this pro- 
tection for their own. The pictures 
are vicarious, and for the spectator 
doubly so. Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Mané-Katz |Karnig; Feb. 10-27] is 
the first to have a one man show 
in this brand new, elegantly-appoint- 
ed gallery; it is his seventh in New 
York where he is almost as well 
known as in Paris. Ukrainian-born, 
a friend of Soutine's at the Atelier 
Corman during impoverished student 
days, Mané-Katz has specialized in 
lively Expressionist paintings on tra- 
ditional Jewish themes for many 
years. These gouaches, often agree- 
ably colored, were executed on the 
spot in Djerba, an island off Tunisia 
where Arab and Jew live amicably 
together. Prices unquoted. L.C. 


Victor de Pauw [|Passedoit; Feb. 
15-Mar. 6], who was born in Bel- 
gium and spent his early years in 
Canada and California before finally 


Henry Schnackenberg’s Still-life: f 


ttoo modest for sadness" 
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moving to New rok, Where ne nas 
taught at the League, hæ his first 
exhibition here since 1242. A vigor- 
ous, skillful draftsmam, ae shows 
large oils ane watercolors, ranging 
from rodeo subjects to nudes and a 
few tentative abstractiors. Essentially 
a realist, with a certain gusto which 
recalls Vlaminck, he b.ecxs cut fig- 
ures in rugged impastos. enclosing 
them in jagged, heavy black outlines, 
against monochrome backgrounds, 
such as sparkling white fcr the dark 
arabesque of Jezebel. Fzm-liar:ty and 
fondness for the rodee world giv= 
particular interest to his aorses and 
trick riders. $200-$850. H.L.F. 


Leo Manso [3abcock; Feb. 15-Mar. 
6] exhibits fer the third time. His 
oils are abstract to about the degree 
that Marin’s were, anc Eke Marin 
his subject is the coast, landscape, 
change. He is very sensitive. The 
texture is various, and the smallest 
variations are interesting and alive. 
Does it follow that he i= rot broad? 
There is something literary or poetie 
in this emphasis on particularity, 
like an emphasis on the separate 
exact word. But he makes an organ- 
ization that has no seperated parts 
Everything melts, moves end shines 
into everything else. Tae sun, the 
night, gulls and an approaching 
shore are his sensible but intangible 
material. $150-$1,200. F.P. 


Ellis Wilson [Cont. Arts; te Feb. 
12] has his third show a: this gal- 
lery of oils done after a tri: to Haiti. 
These are flat. colorful il ustrations 
of people, dances and cdcitiec—like 
a red, flowered truck wh ch brings 
the farmers to town ‘ter the fair. 
Colors are lush and idyllic—pinks 
of hibiscus, greens of jangle, blues 
of denim. Details like feztures anc 
streets are omitted, and the figures 
are brought up close tc tae surface 
[Continued on page 58] 
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The year's best: 1953 





Old master piure purchase of tlee year 1953: 





Brueghel's Me-ntain Landscape, Pierpont Morgan Library. 








Modern picture purchase of the year 1953: 
Picasso's Mandolin and Guitar, 1924, Guggenheim Museum. 





Egypt, xvii Dynasty, 
Cleveland Museum. 


LEFT: Modern sculpture buy of the year: 
Noguchi's Kouros, marble, ca. 945, 


Metropolitan Museum. 





ABOVE: Runner-up as old sculpture 
purchase of the year 1953: 
Head of Amenhotep III, granite, 





Even with an extra four weeks' time 
for contemplation due to the ex- 
panded January ARTNEWs' coverage 
of the re-opening of the Metropolitan 
Museum’s picture galleries (see p. 15 
for critical comment on this now- 
celebrated event), the choices in our 
annual compilation of various excel- 
lences in tke calendar year 1953 still 
seem somewhat meager compared to 
previous listings. One man shows in 
New York galleries have been more 
lively than ever, but announcements 
by American museums of their im- 
portant 1953 acquisitions were few 
and far between. Yet even such 
scanty rays of sunshine glittered 
more frequently than these same in- 
stitutions' exhibitions. Many of the 
more important purchases negotiated 
during the past year have yet to be 
announced, due perhaps to some 
strange epidemic of reticence attack- 
ing Directcrdom or Trusteedom. No 
exhibitions. however, were kept se- 
cret; all were out in the open, and a 
pretty pedestrian sight it has been. 

With this chilly background, here 
then are tae choices of ARTNEWs' 
editorial staff in our various and 
rather flexible categories. (The en- 
tire staff voted on the best one man 
shows by a point system borrowed 
from our colleagues on the sports 
pages; the other selections were 
made by those editors concerned 
with national exhibitions and ac- 
quisitions.) 

The most important old master 
picture acquired by an American 
public collection: Mountain Land- 
scape with a River, Village and Cas- 
tle, pen ard brown ink drawing by 
Pieter Brueghel the Elder, bought 
by the P:erpont Morgan Library, 
New York (A.N. Feb.). A number 
of larger works competed with this 
14-inch-high paper, including the 
Caravaggio acquired by the Nelson 
Gallery, Kansas City, Mo. (A.n., 
Feb., Dec.), the Cleveland Museum's 
El Greco Crucifixion (A.N., Feb.) 
and, somewhat outside our categori- 
cally national boundaries, the Rem- 
brandt and two Filippino Lippis pur- 
chased by the National Gallery of 
Canada in Ottawa from the collec- 
tion of the Prince of Liechtenstein. 
Yet none of these, it is felt here, 
bears as important a relationship to 
the master’s oeuvre on this continent 
as Brueghel’s superb vision of Alpine 
scale and grandeur. 

The most important modern pic- 
ture acquired by an American public 
collection: without a doubt Picasso's 
Mandolin and Guitar, 1924, bought 
by the Guggenheim Museum, New 
York. Runners-up in a category with 
so little historical perspective are 
obviously many, but special mention 
should go to one American candi- 
date: the large, lyric Number 11, 
1952 by Bradley Walker Tomlin, 
bought by the Metropolitan Museum 
just after the artist's untimely death. 

. 


The most important old sculpture 
acquired by an American public col- 
lection offered some problems, for 
here one is in the midst of all the 
unconnected civilizations so wittily 
apotheosized by M. Malraux in his 
imaginary museum. The ckoice final- 
ly settled on the  Metropolitan's 
Aphrodite (A.N., May) which so 
quickly became one of the most 
popular divinities from Augustan 
Rome. The Cleveland Museum’s re- 
cently purchased xvur Dynasty por- 
trait head of Amenhotep III (1411- 
1375 B.c.), from Egypt’s Gelden Age, 
is so close a second that it is re- 
produced below in the winner's cir- 
cle. Walter Arensberg’s enormous 
gift of pre-Columbian objects to the 
Philadelphia Museum (A.N. Nov.) 
is, of course, hors concours due to its 
collective nature, but must be men- 
tioned in any such list. 

The most important modern sculp- 
ture acquired by an American public 
collection: Isamu Noguchi’s pink 
marble Kouros, 9 2/3 feet high, 1946, 
bought by the Metropolitan. 

The most important exhibition of 
old art: in such an off year, the vote 
goes to the Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary's selection of master drawings 
in which the Brueghel made its 
American debut (A.N. Feb.). The 
fabulous loan exhibition from Japan 
(A.N., Feb.) is traditionally hors 
concours here as it was organized 
abroad and by foreign officials. 

The most important modern ex- 
hibition: the Léger retrospective 
produced by the Art Institute of 
Chicago (A.w., Oct.), bu: with the 
qualification that this show's cata- 
logue is woefully inadequate. Honor- 
able mentions here go to Paul Rosen- 
berg's generous peek at his private 
collection (A.N., Dec.) and Sidney 
Janis’ Mondrian show (A.N., Nov.). 

The ten best one man shows in 
New York by living artists is always 
a controversial category. hedged 
about with exceptions. Artists select- 
ed three times within the past decade 
are out of the running—now Picasso, 
Matisse, Braque, Miro, Marin and 
David Smith. In each case the exhi- 
bition must be composed mainly of 
new work. Listed in the order of 
their appearance in our Reviews and 
previews, they are: 

Gottlieb; at Kootz (Jan. 

De Staél; at Knoedler (March) 

De Kooning; at Janis (Apr.) 

Tobey; at Willard (Apr.) 

Tomlin; at Parsons (Apr.) 

Gabo; at Matisse (May) 

Bacon; at Durlacher (Nov.) 

Hare; at Kootz (Nov.) 

Hofmann; at Kootz (Dec.) 

Reinhardt; at Parsons (Dec.) 

It is doubtful if any one ARTNEWs 
editor would agree with :he list as 
it stands, but it happens to be an 
average of all our thinking for 1953. 
Disagreement is expected and cor- 
dially invited. 


» 


Art news from 


London by Lawrence Alloway 


The romanticism ef the sea is pres- 
ent, of course, = the National Mari- 
time Museum, Greenwich—in the 
maps, models, peintings of old bat- 
tles and :emer-»ered leaders, and 
Lord Nelsen’s relics—but in a chas- 
tened form. The Museum is so ship- 
shape as te suba@me imagination. Cur- 
rently, however. the enchaféd flood 
roars in thet pert of the building 
containing the S iver Collection loan 
of figureheacs. 


Sailor totems 


Though maroon on polished floors 
and bland walk. these polychrome 
wooden sculptuses have a real im- 
pact. Figurehea-s were the totems 
of sailors and the superstition is still 
strong in Britise nineteenth-century 
pieces, which is »hat the Silver Col- 
lection moesily «contains. It is ex- 
pressed in s lirsering popular ver- 
sion of the Bareque grand manner: 
charging, busty omen with flashing 
eyeballs and fering nostrils. The 
great figures lumee ahead, as if drag- 
ging their ship erward, their move- 
ment perpetuals arrested by the 
weighty backwar sweep of the bows. 

Apart from t» robust vitality of 
the exhibits, the character of their 
collector deserves comment. Though 
he is listed in the telephone book 
under the name Cumbers, he prefers 
to be known as ~aptain Silver—that 
is, Long Jchn Silver of Treasure 
Island. He wea: a patch over one 
eye. It may be æsignificant contribu- 
tion to the psyeielogy of collectors 
that Captain Siver has never been 
to sea: his collection of marine ob- 
jects testifies to desire, not achieved 


voyages. 
Arts Council »roblems 


Collectors lke Captain Silver are 
rare at any time. but especially now 
as the private »:tron withers away 
and the public patrons form com- 
mittees. In Bri-in there is no M. 
Chateaubriand: here, there is the 
Arts Council œ which, like the 
National Health Service, no taxpayer 
can avoid con-ibuting. The Arts 
Council was fommed out of a war- 
time organizatien called c.E.M.4.— 
the Council for the Encouragement 
of Music and tee Arts. Its original 
purpose was “to-elevate standards of 
performance in $e arts end to spread 
the appreciation of the arts.” Lately 
this policy has been narrowed for 
financial reasons. and in the eighth 
Annual Report of the Council a 
significant chan-- in art economy is 
revealed. The €»uncil has decided 
to “concentrate "s resources on the 
maintenance ar- enhancement of 
standards” end leave diffusion to 
the B.B.c. The “rts Councils total 
expenditure for 1952-53 was almost 
$2,000,000. Of tats sum, only a rela- 
tively small fraetion was available 
for art; opera amd ballet being the 
sponge which sesks up the greatest 


grant (about $728,000 in London 
alone). 

Despite sporadic gestures it can- 
not be said that the Arts Council 
has effectively patronized living art- 
ists. On the other hand, its contri- 
bution to the level of exhibitions in 
Britain is of major importance. With- 
out the exhibitions, both those ar- 
ranged by the Council and those 
brought from abroad, Britain would 
be a duller place. For example, Lon- 
don in the new year has four shows 
put on under the auspices of the 
Arts Council. 

At the New Burlington Galleries 
is “Modern Art in Finland," one of 
those cultural-duty shows: even fur- 
niture by Aalto did nothing to raise 
the dull level. At 4 St. James's 
Square—headquarters of the Council 
—is a fine exhibition of Chinese 
blue-and-white porcelain arranged 
by the Oriental Ceramic Society. It 
is excellent that specialist shows of 
this nature receive hospitality in the 
Council’s gallery. The other two 
exhibitions are both at the Tate 
Gallery and their presence there 
raises a problem. London lacks a 
gallery for temporary exhibitions: 
month after month the admirable 
Arts Council shows are housed at 
the Tate, with the result that whole 
sections of the permanent collection 
are displaced and the remainder of 
the paintings and sculpture constant- 
ly fidgeted about. However until 
London does something about a new 
gallery here is no hope of this situa- 
tion being improved. A good chance 
was lost when the Festival of Britain 
buildings were demolished: one 
might have been planned for con- 
version. 


Dufy and Ginner memorials 


The Raoul Dufy exhibition shown at 
the Musée d’Art Moderne in Paris 
last year has reached London (via 
Edinburgh), though in an abbrevi- 
ated form. Our idea of Dufy is 
changing: the subtlety of his glaz- 
ing as well as the slick vitality of 
his calligraphy is now recognized. 
The flashiness for which he has been 
despised is now seen to be a part 
only of the artist’s personality, not 
the sum. Since Dufy’s Fauve roots 
were stressed by Duthuit in his book 
and by the Fauves exhibition seen 
in New York and elsewhere last year, 
he has been revalued. To the Fauve, 
the world was never static and Dufy, 
true to his origins, has developed 
the movement’s vital flickering ef- 
fects with great brilliance—to a kind 
of flippant version of the Bergsonian 
flow of time. A firm basis of his 
early work can be seen at the Tate 
and a sampling of the later themes 
—Lthe regatta, the race-track, music, 
nudes (with a pertness reminiscent 
of Pascin), and, the only place in 
Dufy’s world where there is evidence 
of work, the artist’s studio. It is 


always full of pictures. 

The Arts Council has arranged a 
memorial exhibition of Charles Gin- 
ner (1878-1952), at the Tate. It is 
a reminder not only of the oeuvre of 
a gifted minor artist who developed 
consistently, but of a significant 
movement in modern British art to 
which he belonged. 

Camden town is an area of North 
London—the name of which was 
adopted by a group of artists in 
1911. Sickert popularized the neigh- 
borhood by paintings of claustro- 
phobic interiors with psychological 
overtones. Though the Camden Town 
Group contained Augustus John and 
Henry Lamb, the label is usually 
saved for a subdivision made up of 
Harold Gilman, Spencer Gore, R. P. 
Bevan and Ginner. Somewhere be- 
tween Futurism and the Ashcan 
School, the Camden Town Group 
contributed to early twentieth-century 
urban imagery. Common to these 
four painters was a desire to synthe- 
size Post-Impressionism with a mod- 
erate realism, consciously traditional 
and “sound.” Their subjects were 
mainly indoor and outdoor pictures 
of London and the suburbs. 

Charles Ginner had lived in Paris 
before he settled in London in 1910. 
His position at this time can be 
seen in his Café Royal of 1911 in 
which a stylistic duality is visible: 
the organization of a high room 
about a vanishing point is achieved 
with a stiff ingenuity that suggests 
an Edwardian Pieter de Hooch; but 
the paint which describes the Café 
Royal's famous gilt wriggles like 
Vuillard’s pigment, whose work 


Ginner must have known. This com- 
bination of surface animation and 
spatial recession is a compromise 
between custom and the avant garde. 
It is typical of Ginner, of the Cam- 





Alan Davie’g Painting, 1953, 


on exhibition at Gimpel, fils. 
ad ° 





den Town Greup, and af British 
art habits. 


Davie 


The Gallery of Gimpel, fi& is well 
known for its policy ef shewing 
modern British sculptors and non- 
figurative painters. The brothers’ 
taste is towarcs an elegance com- 
pounded of French and English ele- 
ments. Their *ebruary ofering is 
the third London show ef the wild 
boy of their group—Ala- Javie, an 
“Action Painte-." 

In 1948 Davie saw the Peggy Gug- 
genheim Collection at the Venice 
Biennale, an ex»erience tha. directed 
his romantic imaginatiom m a con- 
genial new direction. He was par- 
ticularly impressed by the Pollocks 
(painted between 1942 amd 1946) 
and it is this period of Pellock 
Davie still prefers. Davie paints very 
fast, producing 1umerous .a-ze paint- 
ings in a few hours af torrential 
creativity. Between these bouts he 
does no painting for r»om:hs. His 
brushes are never cleanec and by 
now they resemble bri iemtly col- 
ored, heavy, mediaeval cu»s. de is 
a dirty, not an hygenic end tidy 
painter, and, as often follews from 
this, a fine rich colorist. 

His latest pzintings show an as- 
sertion of geometrical e ements im- 
plicit in his earlier work but pre- 
viously kept dewn. It is typical of 
Davie that he >ainted s=veral large 
canvases and was tormentec by their 
failure to satisfy him. In despera- 
tion he blanked out great areas of 
complex visceral forms, producing 
large simple plenes. The fimal paint- 
ing obliterates the mu_ti<ayers of 
paint and image so that the last 
gesture of creation is a kind of 
destruction of what has gore before. 
But the buried forms stir beneeth. 


Café Royale, 191L, by Charles 
Ginner, on show at the Tate. 
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Art news from 


Los Angeles , ni Langsner 


Our community is enjoying its first 
chance te see the Sam and Mildred 
Jaffe Collection of modern art at 
U.C.L.4.s Gallery. The Jaffes have 
often generously lent paintings and 
sculpture te various exhibitions, but 
it hasn't heen possible to appraise 
the collection as a whole before this 
(outside the gracious atmosphere 
these works normally inhabit in the 
Jaffe heme). 


The Jaffe modern pictures 


In the impersonal setting of the 
gallery the collection evokes thoughts 
about the pitfalls awaiting those 
with the desire to indulge this ex- 
pensive and fickle passion. The Jaffes 
(he is the movie agent, not the actor 
of the same name), awaré of the 
lurking treachery of their affaire de 
coeur, have been continuously at- 
tempting tc weed out works that fail 
to stand the test of time, and add a 
growing mumber of "sure" pieces, 
many by artists like Beckmann, 
Braque. Chagall, Gatch, Gris, Klee, 
Lipchitz, Rouault and Tamayo. But 
the accession of impeccably safe 
works, by safe names, deprives the 
collection æf that elusive, electrify- 
ing spark only passion provides. 

For example, Max Beckmann’s 
still-life of 1934, The Orchid and the 
Champagne, possesses all the ear- 
marks of Beckmann except the bite. 
Or take the two elegant Juan Gris 
—The Blac Scissors and The Table 
in Front af the Sea. Coloristically 
and strucimrally refined and subtle 
(did Gris ever paint ctherwise?), 
instructive and typical, yet somehow 
middle-drawer, without real indica- 
tion of Gris’ full stature. The same 
could be said for Gatch, Rouault 


and Tamayo. 
The Jaffes, on the evidence at 
U.C.L.A. seldom allow themselves 


enough leeway for personal license. 
Except, that is, for Victc® Brauner's 


The Evolution of Man, acquired dur- e 


ing a visit to the artist's studio in 





June C. Wagne's lithogragh The Curious, 
in her shew at the Art Center, La Jolla. 
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Paris. This picture is like a Klee 
(whose The Mask smiles sardoni- 
cally at the Brauner from a nearby 
wall) transmuted into hieroglyphic 
symbols—three brilliantly-hued fig. 
ures as stifly formalized as an As- 
syrian relief. Another exception, and 
the Jaffe’s special pride (justly so), 
is Braque’s magnificent Patience. In 
this master’s late period of sinuously 
elongated, silhouetted, black, female 
figures, the fragmenting device of 
Cubism is shaped with unmistak- 
ably personal accent. The picture is 
suffused with undulating rhythms; 
forms flow, curve and weave in a 
Baroque-like swell of movement. One 
returns to this picture repeatedly. 


June Wayne’s latest work 


June Wayne, currently exhibiting 
oils, drawings and lithographs at the 
Art Center at La Jolla [to March 2], 
is an artist who arouses (and dis- 
turbs) occasional cliché-ridden ob- 
servers. Her work is unsettling by 
her insistence upon exacting control. 
Every part of these emotion-laden 
pictures is determined carefully. The 
slightest adjustment or shift in em- 
phasis would decisively affect the 
planned impact. This cerebral ele- 
ment violates current credos that 
immediate “spontaneous” outpouring 
is a sine qua non for expressing 
emotion visually, 

The Wayne exhibition is laced 
with emotion. This is true especially 
of the love paintings, The Awakened, 
The Bride and The Suitor. There is 
about these a fleeting sensuousness 
clearly evoked but not overtly stated. 
The Awakened, for example, is a 
large white painting in which two 
figures are seen through a cool, 
faceted prism. The figures themselves 
are warm in hue—rather like heat 
in the core of an ice block. 

Another kind of emotion is dealt 
with in The Jury series of litho- 
graphs. The Last Jury suggests in- 
quisitions without appeal; the First 


and Second Jury are dispassionately 
quizzical. In all three prints, enig- 
matic figures with incandescent heads 
are stationed in formalized settings; 
that of The Last Jury is as awesome 
and unreal as a Piranesi prison. 

Turning to death as an anguished 
experience for those who survive, 
she has developed a more atmos- 
pheric style in a series of drawings 
and lithographs titled Works of 
Mourning. Shrouded figures emerge 
from a snow-misted habitat, peer 
intently, or vanish into their nether 
world. No glistening precision here; 
mood is evoked by indirection and 
suggestion. 


Rahon. Brown 


Alice Rahon, long-time resident of 
Mexico, and co-editor with Wolfgang 
Paalen of the now defunct avant-garde 
magazine, Dyn, exhibits strangely 
imagist oils at Paul Kantor Gallery 
[to February 28]. Miss Rahon lives 
in her own other-world, untouched 


_by the more obvious elements of her 


Mexican surroündings. Where life 
around her accommodates itself to 
this private dominion, as in the Klee- 
like, squiggly figures and fishing 
boats in Rio Papaloapan, she incor- 
porates what she sees, but always on 
her own terms as material for en- 
chantment. _ 

The surfaces of Miss Rahon's 
paintings are mat, sometimes abra- 
sive-looking, like sandpaper. She 
often uses a recurrent image of three, 


four or more suns and moons, or 


planets which change course and 
wander unexpectedly close. The 
spectator seems to float above The 
Inner City, having just left one of 
the nearby planets in a space ship 
rigged together with baling wire by 
the editors of Punch. 

Sometimes the artist strays from 
the reservation of self-contained fan- 
tasy, focusing on themes like Happy 
Hunting Ground. This picture treats 
toy-like animals grazing on angularly- 
patterned landscape as if it were a 
commission for a greeting card. 

The Santa Barbara Museum of 
Art presents oils, temperas and 
watercolors by Dorothy Brown, As- 
sociate Professor of Art at U.C.L.A. 
[to March 7]. These run a gamut 
from architectural themes illuminated 
by glowing nebulae, to transfigured 
still-lifes, to slyly humorous com- 
ments, like Disquieted Retirement, 
in which a thoroughly decrepit bi- 
cycle seems to quiver with the deter- 
mination to wheel again. 

Having watched Dorothy Brown’s 
development in group exhibitions 
around town for several years now, 
it was delightful to see how she has 
gained increasing assurance. It’s not 
only a matter of competence, but of 
clarifying what she wants to say, 
and then finding appropriate means 
for saying so. She is able, for ex- 


ample, to tackle a subject*like To 
è 


His Kind, silhouetting an animal 
form against moonlit sky, and by 
ambiguity of image accomplish her 
result through a wide range of di- 
rected associations. This is a very 
hopeful tendency. Wasnt it Blake 
who said, “Everything possible to 
be believed is an image of truth"? 


Adams, Svet, Poteshman 


Until now this reviewer has known 
Clinton Adams as a kind of South- 
ern California still-life Sheeler. Jugs, 
jars and fruit were meticulously 
rendered; whatever chance qualities 
may have attached to the objects, 
wiped away. Adams had lost control 
by submitting so completely to the 
need to control. 

Now Adams is back in a one man 
show of oils, temperas and litho- 
graphs at the Pasadena Art Insti- 
tute. His bent for precisien remains, 
as does his attraction to still.life 
props, but with the addition of sym- 
bolic values, and a new sense of the 
mystery within everyday objects. It 
is as if by a sustained stare Adams 
had managed to unveil a reality 
behind reality. 

As usual the Adams lithographs 
are technically outstanding. The me- 
dium is congenial to his gift for 
using soft tonalities, both to build 
and to diffuse a shape. The absence 
of incised line creates an ambient 
effect not unlike Seurat’s drawings. 

M. Svet, wife of M.G.M. tycoon 
Dore Schary, exhibits recent oils at 
Vigeveno Gallery [to February 28]. 
Consisting of portraits, still-lifes and 
imagined versions of great charac- 
ters in literature, the show reveals 
an artist alternately coneerned with 
factual qualities and poetic over- 
tones. In the paintings mest adherent 
to fact, despite a genuine knack for 
shimmering light and tactile sensa- 
tion, one was left detached—an on- 
looker. Father and Son perhaps fixes 
in paint the personality of the sitters 
to those who know them, but to the 
outsider, insufficient reason is pro- 
vided for being more than casually 
implicated. Not so her :maginative 
flights of character interpretation. 
Portia and Caesar, Man and Image, 
make a stab at reaching beyond 
the evidence of the senses, and by 
their aura of theatrical presence con- 
firm our belief in their imagined 
actuality, 

Leonard Poteshman, recently re- 
turned from a three year teaching 
stint at the University of Guadala- 
jara, Mexico, shows recent oils and 
temperas at Lucy Bayne Gallery [to 
February 28]. Like so many Ameri- 
can artists in Mexico, Poteshman 
seems to have been transfixed by the 
brilliant light, high-keyed color and 
quaintness of people, town and 
countryside. His reports on these 
matters are sufficient unto their in- 
tention, but insufficient in disclosing 
enough about Poteshmar. 





Art news fram 


Chicago by Marilyn Robb 


Perhaps because the character of 
Chicago has alwæs been known as 
insolent and unrus, Chicagoans have 
been attracted t the equally in- 
solent and unru* James McNeill 
Whistler. It is nc surprise that Chi- 
cago patrons hav- helpec make the 
Art Institute's cocection of Whistler 
prints and memeeabilia one of the 
finest in the wort. Highlights from 
this collection pr»wide tke Institute 
with an irmdivid-al and revealing 
side-show to the large exhibition. 
“The Expatriates Return." in which 
paintings by Whestler, Joha Singer 
Sargent anc Mar Cassatt were se- 
lected by Freder-k Sweet, Curator 
of American Pair-ng and Sculpture. 
This main show will travel on to 
the Metropolitan m New York after 
it closes here or Feb. 25, but the 
exhibition in Galeries 16 and 17 of 
the Print Deparment can only be 
seen in Chicago. 


Whistler prints 


From the Walter Brewster collection 
of Whistleriana eomes the set of 
original copper p*tes for the second 
Venice series, litt known examples 
of Whistlers woed-engraving illus- 
trations, and bes of all the witty 
and  mood-settin- drawings and 
prints of Whistle- by his contempo- 
raries. These imelude Mex Beer- 
bohm’s Burning Facense, done in the 
Beardsley manner. and Thomas 
Way's The Geldex Stab. Among the 
Whistler prints, ^e emphasis is on 
the early works. with few of the 
later fragmented and postcard-view 
efforts on display One of the finest 
is The Musie Roem. Dene around 
1858, it shows Whistler’s sister and 


brother-in-lew, the Seymour Hadens; 


it is an intimate study of the effect 
of light and form, solved much in 
the way thet egas might have 
solved it. The 1°80 drypoiat of his 
nephew, Arthur Maden. shows Whis- 
tlers pervading sreoceupation with 
mass and pose i= place of portrai- 
ture. Here the cheir and th» hat are 
as important as the petulant boy. 
The Lime-Burnex 1859, part of the 
Thames set—a very rare, 2arly im- 
pression before re-issue—and the 
self-portrait cf 1:59 are two of the 
most vigoreus pf nts in tae show. 


Student show 


With the debut ef its newly com- 
bined diptych, Memling’s Madonna 
and Child and Menor, and St. An- 
thony on ome revesse side, tae instal- 
lation of a gall--v of John Marin 
watercolors from the Alfred Stieg- 
litz Collection in ae American wing, 
and the inauguretion of the series, 
“Films on Art” nder the director- 
ship of Patrick “Salone on Feb. 20, 
the Art Institute «2s begun the year 
with loud Jcuri Ses. Even its stu- 
dents, although «legated to under- 
ground quarters n the great mu- 
seum, have heer able to send up 
sounds of :rum-^a in a very well 
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chosen show by the Art Students 
League in Blackstone Hall [to Feb. 
Despite the fact that some 
curators and critics believe the artist 
incapable of choosing his best works 
for exhibition, these students have 
each selected one of his own paint- 
ings for the show and have estab- 
lished a. remarkably high level of 
achievement. Irving Petlin’s Tri- 
Communion is completely charis- 
matic in color and form, yet-its great 
personal grace does not interfere 
with its total message. A monu- 
mental painting in pure horizontals 
and verticals, it expresses abstractly, 
in three figures at the communion 
rail, the trinity, the unity of re- 
ligion and the separateness of to- 
day's civilization. Arthur Okmura’s 
large scroll drawing, Horse and 
Rider, was another picture which 
could take high honors in any pro- 
fessional show. The impact of Ok- 
mura's jagged line and varied tex- 
tures (some achieved by pressing 
cloths to the wet inks) is impressive. 


Leon Golub 


Man's disorder in God's design moti- 
vates the paintings of Leon Golub. 
"Its on a level of certainty that 
these paintings are dedicated," says 
Golub of his opening show this 
month for the new Kerrigan-Hend- 
ricks Gallery at 106 East Oak Street. 
"All man has left is his own intense 
emotion. His symbols are not general 
but personal." Now Totem uses the 
old tribal image but attempts “to 
restructure the world of man" into 
a new language. The direct influence 
of the neon sign and the electric 
light bulb flashing on and off is 
easily seen in this somewhat ambi- 
valent, unresolved painting. Golub is 
more successful when he tries to por- 
tray “the agonized role of modern 
man" as in Birth and The Prince- 
ling, a powerful black on black vi- 
sion of a child in which the baby 
seems pinned to the canvas by force. 
Burnt Man is another, more meta- 
physical painting, one which haunts 
you with the same intensity as North 
German representations of flayed 
saints. With emotional color and 
meaningful abstracted form, not 
with realistic detail, Golub delineates 
the raw mental flesh of modern man 
hiding beneath his Brooks Brothers 
grey flannels. Also in the show are 
Golub graphics. 


Grosz, Beckmann, Dix 


Somewhat the same disenchantment 
as seen in Golub’s work was appar- 
ent in the Allan Frumkin Gallery’s 
"Germany: Portrait of the ’20’s,” a 
vision of post-World-War-I Germany 
seen through the eyes of George 
Grosz, Max Beckmann and Otto Dix. 
The homogeneity of these three art- 
ists’ syntheses of German life is 
startling. The German world appears 
as a cheap hotel lobby lit by glaring, 
unshaded lights, a lobby ‘which can- 
. 
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Whistler's drypoint Arthur Haden, 1860, from a show 
of his prints now at the Art Institute of Chicago. 


not be entered without losing all 
human dignity. This is particularly 
true of Beckmann's Berlin—1922 
series and Grosz’ street scenes. Otto 
Dix with his female death mask in 
1920 cloche, a recurrent theme, 
shows a specialized and Freudian in- 
terpretation of the period. Beckmann 
sums up the more positive goals of 
the '20's in general in his lithograph, 
The Automobile. 


The child's world 


Far distant from the disillusion dis- 
tilled in the Frumkin Gallery is 
"The Child's World," Margo Hoff's 
exhibition at the Adele Lawson Gal- 
lery in the Palmer House. Here in 
such pictures and prints as Jump, 
Run, Penny Candy, and Strawberry 
Soda is the pure delight of the young 
rapt in the ecstatic contemplation of 
their secret dreams. Margo Hoff is 
peculiarly aware of the child’s per- 
spective. In the two-color woodcut 
Sun on the Sidewalk, in the black- 
and-white Stairway and in the ca- 
seins Feverish Child and Grandpar- 
ents the concepts and visual images 
are not those of surface appearance, 
but of the interior architecture of 
the child and its peer group. Each 
picture emphasizes the dominion of 
the moment over permanence and 
contimuity. This is particularly true 
of the Hoff sculptures in molded 
metal. For®instance, in Two Chil. 


dren Skipping hope, the +o mesters 
are suspended ir the mida cf their 
jump. 


Theme show 


The old use of the word February, 
meaning “brooding contemolztion," 
is well illustrated in the mary theme 
shows presented here ths month. 
Ted Frano tops them l with a 
three-themeg show on hoses, dogs 
and Mexico at tae Frank i-aa Gal- 
®lery. The house series is the newest 
and most exciting. The varied Vic- 
torian facade of Chicago hes justly 
fascinated its artists, but Framo has 
abstragted the Kinzie Avenue bridge, 
the store fronts and the faled apart- 
ment buildings into a ver~ personal 
an’ unique expression. H= tas not 
allowed the notation of arehi:ectural 
detail to master the drawiags and 
watercolors of this series, su instead 
has bent it to his own pe tern. One 
of the stars of tae show is = brown, 
black and white ink drawing of 
gabled roofs in which Frano has 
utilized ink brashed over various 
metal grills for texture. _1 the dog 
seriegf these metal grills z-e used as 
bac®grounds for projected caseins. 
Mostly linear in effect, the dogs are 
merely suggested. The Mexican se- 
ries also shows Frano's ablty to 
receive ideas from a theme without 
letting the theme hinder has >ersonal 
view. 
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and the horror. Grosz, in his work, 
fights horre- with horror, and his 
cure is were than the disease. For 
all that, he was a born caricaturist 
and it was difficult to conceive of 
him as ever being anything else. Yet 
when he stepped upon these shores 
his days as æ caricaturist were almost 
over. Cne wonders why. Whatever 
the reason, iz» became more and more 
the painter. as he lingered among us, 
and at the =me time, more and more 
German. 

The German people have many 
virtues, but -hat sensitiveness to un- 
seen forces which is known to us as 
"the fourth dimension" is not one of 
them. They are very thorough in 
everythmg iney undertake, they do 
not shrink om work, and they are 
so generali- sound in workmanship 
that they generate a feeling of hon- 
esty no: always to be remarked in 
other ceuntries, but, except in their 
great relish for music, they do not 
put much fasth in the “intangibles.” 
Playing thestactics of a Gandhi would 
not be thinimble for them nor could 
they quite believe that a joke could 
sway armis. Yet the famous car- 
toon in Pumeh of “A German Family 
Doing Its Morning Hate" damaged 
them, at s critical moment, more 
than a batikeship could have done. 
They are s» resolute, so hard upon 
themselves, that in contrast the Latin 
races seem ike a bunch of sissies, 
but they have little of the wit that 
passes as ar international exchange 
and helps ^»reigners to understand 
each other. {n fact they have had no 
truly great vit since Heine and he, 
as you remember, was exiled and 
had to live :ad die in Paris. His case 
provides amcther example of Baude- 


Ferren «ntinued from page 37 


with here a leaf slowly opening 
and there = bloom. It is found grad- 
ually, fer it s not composition in the 
usual sense. but the seeking of a 
“knife-edge 1pon which to rest.” Al- 
though optically objective, the result 
of placing certain elements in certain 
relationships, Ferren’s paintings so- 
licit an imagsnative projection by the 
viewer's corsciousness which leads 
to an exploration of the plastic and 
psychological attributes of form and 
color. Thowsh the space he creates 


is not deer, but dense and com- e 


pressed, om or even slightly before 
the picture plane, by a process of 
empathy the parts are seen moving 
up and down, around, or sidgways, 
scampering and zigzagging, with dif- 
ferent speeds, or slowing down alto- 
gether to smk into a soft, depthéess 
concentratiea. Color tugs upon color 
by invisible ropes. Direction may be 
given by the shapes of the forms as 
when a poiz-ing contour becomes an 
arrow. Whi e his observation and 
"participatien" in nature dictates 
the forms, =paces and colors, these 
follow their own laws on the canvas 
which are rot the laws of natural 
phenomenous. So, if A 
textures mz- be descriptive, asWne 
object is likened to another by speak. 
ing of it = if it were that other, 
surface description is not Ferren’s 
object. But if successful, he feels 
his pictures are real. 

Not long after starting—to be 
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laire’s “love at the basis of criticism.” 
He adored his Germany, in spite of 
his strictures, and on his deathbed 
asked to have these words upon his 
tomb: "Here lies a German poet." 
And speaking of exiles and the dif- 
ficulties that attend them, the most 
civilized of all the recent Germans, 
Rainer Maria Rilke, was unquestion- 
ably a restive person, too, seeking in 
Russia and Italy and over and over 
again in France for a spiritual beauty 
that frequently eluded him at home. 
He found something in Rodin, in 
Cézanne and Van Gogh which he 
could not match elsewhere in con- 
temporary art and got nearer to them 
even than Meier-Graefe, the profes- 
sional art-expert. 

But the Germanism in these Grosz 
pictures done in America was no 
handicap to them. They sold well, 
for a war was on, and there was 
anger in them. It is true the anger 
seems to have been abstract, against 
war in general, not any war in par- 
ticular, but now that peace is upon 
us, more people will look at them 
dispassionately and perhaps be aston- 
ished to find them not ranking in the 
higher categories of art. One could, 
it is possible, grow quite tired of 
them. This is because they seem to 
be studio-made, hearsay rumors of 
distant matters not actually experi- 
enced, not overwhelmingly authentic. 
Imaginary battle pictures have some- 
times been good but usually because 
of better painting and better color 
than here confront us. The color is 
raw and leans toward the calculated 
and self-conscious, and the pictures, 
as paintings, miss greatness by a 
wider mark than the early carica- 
tures. There, I must repeat, was his 


exact, by June 26—he realized that 
this was not the picture. All the 
same he went ahead and finished 
what he had done. It became a study 
(though, in its own right, a com- 
plete work) for the finished picture 
reproduced on p. 37. 

The four stages shown here do not 
accurately mirror its complete de- 
velopment. The photographs were 
taken on days of good behavior. In 
between, the picture was kicked 
around a lot and there were many 
changes. Yet a certain appearance 
or image persisted. This persistence, 
as much as anything else, persuaded 
Ferren that this would be the paint- 
ing and that he would not have to 
make a third start. On June 27 he 
stretched a canvas to the same size 
(60 by 48) and with the structure 
of the study in mind, he decided not 
to start with calligraphy as he had 
done before, but to start with color, 
and from there work towards cal- 
ligraphy. Besides the qualities of 
spontaneity and directness which he 
was after, Ferren decided to add an 
element of what he calls *Venetian 
schmalz"—the resonance of oil 
paint in depth, of something shining 
through something. He first laid out 
the color areas in pure cadmium 
yellow, cadmium orange, pink mad- 
der, ultramarine mixed with white, 
all thinned with turpentine. Then, 
leaving *more yellow at top and bot- 
tom than first intended, he scumbled 





native bent. Even when this artist 
attempts fantasy he gets twisted and 
tortured and in the rough-and-ready 
series devoted to what he calls The 
Stickmen, in which he thinks he 
mocks the warmongers, he gets into 
such confusions that few will dig out 
his meanings, if there be any. John 
I. H. Baur, of the Whitney Museum's 
staff, who writes the unprejudiced 
and hopeful account of the artist for 
the catalogue, does make a manly 
attempt at it but comes to no posi- 
tive conclusions. He says the Stick- 
man is “a symbolic figure which 
would embody the whole insane 
fanaticism of the warmakers. But in 
painting it the artist was carried 
away by the sheer force of his brush, 
by the coiling lines that writhe 
around the body, the violent diagonal 
composition with its fluttering coun- 
ter-movement in the windswept ban- 
ner and hair. Half consciously his 


white over much of the picture. Next, 
working wet in wet, he fashioned 
very deliberately, even drawing it, 
with a #12 sable brush, a dark 
furry spot in the center-left on top 
of an ultramarine blue. This spot, 
which persisted through the various 
stages, suggested the velvety depths 
of a flower with the edges dragged 
out as though by the technique of 
dry brush. Then a dragging stripe 
appeared, upper-left, in light orange 
impasto. The right-center, where the 
study has a calligraphic ellipse, be- 
came a field for a pure ultramarine 
blue spot. To its right, within the 
same area, an orange spot was placed. 
Below the furry spot an orange ap- 
peared. In this stage the color pleased 
him, although the surface was jump- 
ing all over the place. 

A day or so later, by July 1, the 
color spots had received more atten- 
tion. A light orange appeared on 
the right of the picture where, in 
the study, there had been a blue. 
The plane of the elhpse was now 
marked with calligraphy—a mixture 
of black, burnt sienna and permanent 
green. Ferren had begun to shift the 
elements around. The yellow, bot- 
tom center left, had been partly 
dispelled by a calligraphy which 
looked a little like Chinese writing. 
It seemed to indicate a path moving 
right where a calligraphic set of 
brackets appeared, part-brown, part- 
red, each dpposing the other in a 





George Grosz’ The Little Murderer [be- 
low], 1918, and The Painter of Hole, I 
[left], 1948; at the Whitmey Museum. 


mind returned to the expressive ges- 
tures of Renaissance art, like those 
of a somewhat similar figure in 
Titian's Bacchus and Ar:adne. In a 
strange way, Western tradition and 
the pure excitement of painting com- 
bined to make the picture more a 
symbol of heroic defianee than of 
futility." That is a polite way of put- 
ting it; so we can leave it at that. 
Mr. Baur adds that Grosz is sunk in 
pessimism. So much so, that he in- 
clines to regard one of these Stick- 
men grotesques as a self-portrait. It 
is the one called The Paznter of the 
Hole and although it is much the 
most fluently painted of all these 
symbols, it is far from being a com- 
plimentary likeness. Actually, in the 
one openly-avowed self-portrait in 
this exhibition Mr. Grosz looks jolly 
and healthy enough. 

It is only when he pamts that he 
gets screwy. 


white clearing surrounded by yellow. 
A rose pink was then placed over 
the light orange on the right middle 
spot. The dark furry spot. center-left, 
received a madder glaze. But at this 
stage, though an interesting play has 
been started between color and cal- 
ligraphy, it seemed to Ferren to be 
still unknit, and too rich in color. 
July 2 was a day of being lost. The 
picture had escaped. The colors be- 
gan to suggest clouds and mists in 
an obvious way. 

By July 4, in an “enormous peck- 
ing around,” all major color spots 
were treated with cooler spots thinly 
painted over them. This made the 
bottom right motif seem unwieldy 
and too large. It had beeome heavy, 
thereby preventing the upward move- 
ment initiated by the calligraphic 
concentration to its left. On the fol- 
lowing day the furry spot received 
more work. It changed from grey- 
green to burnt orange. Then he 
lightened the lower right elements 
by adding orange which tugged 
toward the oranges above. 

Once again Ferren was stopped. It 
seemed that he had gore about as 
far as he could go. Although the 
general movements, up and down in 
certain sectors, anti-clockwise for 
the whole, were cohesive and 
stronger than anticipated, the color 
cross within the lower left of the 
calligraphic ellipse left kim unsatis- 
fied. Competing with nature out-of- 
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I JW. we 
high. How oull they look when in- 
doors? Bu ae saw that the forms 
referred tc plants and flowers and 
that the spæ= was open and moving 
like that o a landscape. There was 
also some ng which made him 
think of amether mood altogether, a 
kind of br»nness of the desert, a 
summer wad perhaps, or a storm 
through wkzh he had passed on his 
way to CaP @rnia. 

By July 15 he was again dissatis- 
fied—in a derent way. The picture 
seemed toc -omplicated. The color 
planes shit=1 too strongly against 
the design. de began to make more 
alterations greys went over the 
spaces wh—- surrounded the color 
spots and elligraphic areas. After 
the greys, sigh in key, he added 
blues and z=duced the strength of 
most of the 2ots. The movements in 
color surv--d this procedure but 
not the rig center line—a good 
thing perhass. Yet now the picture 
looked ove—*orked. The excitement 
of the earc stages was lost. The 
general le—own was tinged with 
sadness, or -erhaps, with a. pleasur- 
able pain. This enigma was not 
sought by —rren. Individually, even 
collectively the elements of the pic- 
ture looked right. What tlfen was 
missing? €: was it really finished? 


YS qu oum, m.s 
Juły 15 the picture looked worse and 
worse. It was as though the prelimi- 
nary study was arguing with the 
present stage. The study looked bet- 
ter than the painting. All at once 
Ferren made a reckless decision. He 
would throw ninety per cent of the 
color out of the picture and reduce 
all moving elements to their mini- 
mum. He first worked the entire 
background with a slightly modu- 
lated grey, almost white, higher- 
keyed than before. This made the 
lower right motif an excrescence 
which seemed to devour the picture. 
So it was reduced nearly to a move- 
ment-line. In the right of the ellipti- 
cal plane a blue appeared. Every 
part was re-worked—the upper left 
vertical striping at least ten times, 
and the left center furry spot, per- 
haps thirty times. 

By July 18 the end was in sight 
although much wracking of brains 
and analyzing of structure still failed 
to come up with a final solution. 
Then, on July 23—almost a month 
after the picture was begun—he 
added an orange spot over the blue 
under the fur spot, center-left, 
which made a marriage of blue and 
orange as opposed to a similar, 
though up-and-down, tension of the 
blue and orange in the calligraphic 


Van Dyrk to Van Eyck continued from page 23 


second perd in Antwerp, before he 
came to Em: and. 

The cou ty quality which he was 
encourazec to develop there and 
which the mmance attached to the 
Cavaliers ewr since the restoration 
of the moamrchy has made doubly 
precious tc Znglish society, is cer- 
tainly Flem 2h. To remind us of the 


Hippolyte a Serthoz and His Wife, by 
Hugo van d=» Goes, from the Church of 
St. Sauveur, Fruges; at Burlington House. 
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princely origins of Flemish painting, 
the Burlington House exhibition has 
a splendid series of illuminated man- 
uscripts, which, though the very 
greatest are lacking, is more com- 
prehensive and consistent in quality 
than the panels and' canvases. 

Yet the colorist vision which Van 
Dyck finally evolved is but a very 
limited version of the Flemish way 
of painting. The very invention of 
oils in the Netherlands must have 
been due to the wish to clothe form 
not primarily in color but in light 
and to present every person, every 
thing in the picture, however ideal- 
ized or refined, as part of the great 
natural concert in three dimensions 
of form and light and color. It was 
this wholeness of vision, not just the 
technique that resulted, which was 
the strength of the Flemish painters. 
It was needed as much as the Italian 
power to think and design in ab- 
stractions in order to produce Vene- 


e tian painting and that all-embracing 


method, founded in the study of 
nature, which in varying forms and 
in one country or another preserved 
its vitality into the present century. 

When one goes from the great 
room of Van Dycks into the two 
small rooms adjoining, which are 
hung mostly with a rather hetero- 
geneous collection of pictures by 
Rubens, there in contrast each per- 
son or each group stands out in a 
different light. Each picture has 
been a new problem of presentation, 
each composition another essay in 
the construction of form. Rubens' 
copy of Titian's Girl in a Fur Wrap 
(the original now in Vienna but 
then in the collection of Charles I) 
shows how very little he would com- 
promise even at such a moment. For 
all his early study of Raphael end 
Michelangelo, for all'his later cepy- 
ing of Titian, for all his lifelong 
admiration of the antique, &nd—most 


enipe, Whefe mese COI0f8 seem to 
be engaged but not yet married. The 
picture suddenly seemed to acquire 
poise and dignity. It was finished. 
Much later he decided that it would 
be called Out-of-doors. 

The American public, who knew 
his work from seeing it in exhibi- 
tions in New York during the late 
‘thirties, thought Ferren was a 
French painter. This misunderstand- 
ing about his origins continued until 
some years after his return to Amer- 
ica. But in France, where he worked 
from 1931 to 1939 (except for a year 
in Majorca), he exhibited with the 
Sur-Indépendants and the Abstrac- 
tion-Création group. He worked 
closely with Jean Hélion and Har- 
tung and the group which was then 
breaking away from rigid, geometric 
painting. Some of his works done in 
1934, in large color areas and loose 
calligraphy, suggest work being done 
today. Slightly later his work re- 
called his beginnings as a sculptor— 
curving, sculpturally modeled, inter- 
twining machine forms in full color 
projected in deep space. The French 
critics thought they looked Ameri- 
can, although in America at the 
time only a handful of painters were 
working  abstractly. Before this 
lengthy stay in France, where he 
associated almost entirely with 


surprising of all—for all his ac- 
quired ability to conjure figures out 
of the air and toss them about at 
any angle he willed, he remained 
quite Flemish in his appetite for 
actualities. There are records of ani- 
mal portraits painted by Titian and 
other Italians; but one can hardly 
imagine an Italian painting anything 
quite so objectively lifelike as the 
Earl of Normanton’s life-size Lioness 
at Play. From the very invention of 
oil-painting, panoramic landscape 
had been one of the grandest fea- 
tures of Flemish painting; and it is 
as solidly sculptural and more fac- 
tual than ever in the two great 
pictures, Summer and Winter, in the 
Royal Collection (by some caprice 
of scholarship catalogued as mere 
products of the Rubens factory). 
Yet it is this practice in realism 
which puts such a reserve of power 
behind the lyrical expression of the 
Landscape with St. George and the 
Dragon, also in the Royal Collec- 
tion. Here is a picture painted in 
England by a Fleming but taking 
its place among the greatest poésie 
of the Italian tradition. 

Thus the exhibition belongs pri- 
marily to these two great painters 
of the seventeenth century, supported 
by a host of contemporaries: Jor- 
daens, Cornelis de Vos, Teniers, Fyt, 
Snyders, etc. In the earlier centuries 
the great men are in a minority, 
swamped by their mediocre followers 
or by the Mannerists. 

There is a good deal of Pieter 
Brueghel, but not very much of his 
best. His one great picture in the 
exhibition, The Dormition of the 
Virgin from Upton House, which 
once belonged to Rubens, is scarcely 
typical, even if it shows the more 
clearly the Netherlandish mastery of 
form through light and shade. It not 
only represents the faithful gathered 
round the Virgin's bed in a gloom 
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French artists and was mot a part 
of an American expatriate group, he 
had served an apprenti¢esaip in San 
Francisco as a working seulptor and 
worked as a master sone-cutter 
carving tombstones. He started to 
paint about 1930 after a year in 
Europe, when he explored Haly from 
one end of the peninsula to the 
other. On his way he stopped off èn 
the South of France where he met 
a group of American smdents of 
Hans Hofmann—the famous summer 
school was then in Saint Tropez on 
the Cóte d'Azur—which included 
Cameron Booth, Glenn Wassells and 
Fred Hauck. With them he realized 
a community of interests and ideas 
about art. Next year, when he had 
his first show of rather Matisse-like 
paintings in San Francisca Hofmann 
was among the visitors wao encour- 
aged him. One of the first to buy 
a Ferren painting was Albert Gal- 
latin, the well-known collector and 
artist, who like Ferren hamself was 
an early member of the American 
Abstract Artists. 

Although his earlier mere formal- 
ized work, such as the well-known 
etched engravings printed in plaster, 
seems far removed from what he is 
doing now, a thread russ through 
it all: a strong inclinatiom for order 
and an intuitive feeling for color. 


which the light of their tapers does 
not go far to dissolve, but is painted 
in black and white. Stil! part of a 
great tradition which indudes Van 
Eyck’s heroic griscilles, this is like 
a design for sculpture. The scene 
is carved from the inside of a black 
block, so that the shadowed hollows 
are as significant as the forms pro- 
jected by the light. 

It was the very sun which caused 
The Fall of Icarus; so Braeghel was 
free to put into his rendexing of this 
tragedy all his power to paint the 
light of the sky. Perhaps the poetry 
of his conception—the pathos of 
Icarus’ helpless legs waving out of 
the sea, the unconscious comment in 
the figure of the ploughman plod- 
ding earthbound behind his jaded 
nag, the sheer indifference of all that 
marvelous effulgence coding itself 
too late in the reflecting waters—is 
proved all the better by the relative 
poverty of the means; for Prof. Van 
Buuren's version, well preserved as 
it is, does not seem as much superior 
as it should to the Brussels version, 
which is only a repainted wreck. So 
also we may yet have t» discover 
the painter's own best version of 
The Peasants Wedding. the only 
composition there in whica Brueghel 
describes in full measure and with 
all his earthy humer and pathos the 
wide soil of his native lanc and those 
who lived from it. This is the perfect 
corollary to Icarus; its equal in 
poetry of another kind; but, though 
the picture is well preserved and 
clean, the full vigor of Brueghel's 
draftsmanship seems lacking. 

He is represented, too, by one or 
two minor pictures and b- the Dulle 
Griet of the Maver van der Bergh 
Museum (where one camnot see it 
half so well); but, for all this pic- 
ture's fame, he seems to me to be 
competing in it unsucce-fully with 
Bosch. Bosch has, alas, been missed; 





he was represented in the Dutch ex- 
hibition of last yeas. out on y in name. 

Of the fsmoas painters of the 
fifteenth century, “Memling alone is 
fully represerted the softest, the 
sweetest, the least aigina. The pic- 
tures are all on t small scale, but 
here are both the much exhibited 
Donne Triptyck “rom Chatsworth 
Hotse, painted pri bably ir 1468, and 
the Floreins Triot--h fram the Hos- 
pice St. Jean, sign and cated 1479. 
These are ful əf charm: but they 
contain nothing ‘sat has not been 
told already wita =-eater conviction 
by Van der Weyt=2n and Bouts. It 
is in his portrats therefore that 
Memling is perhaps most mteresting, 
for here the chars-ter of the sitter 
brings its own œ zinality. Besides 
the portraits of th= Donne and Flor- 
eins families in be two triptychs, 
there are six port@-aits proper. They 
are more than a tle smooth and 
polite, but all o them show the 


whole man with =at full sense of 
individuality wkiek Antonello and 


H ollywood cem-inued from page 33 


out of Dickens: o~ clothes and long 
unkempt hair as be stling as his tem- 
peramental eccer*3city. Dirt and 
drunkenness ar» ence again the 
stamps bestowed en genius; dirt 
and drunkenness, *hat is, and wan- 
ton inhumanity. P=chaps the authors 
of this film ficto» sat around con- 
gratulating themse*»es on their “real- 
ism" regarding “te=” artist—isn’t he 
as ruthless tower! the human stuff 
he paints as a tynt is, or was, to- 
ward a slave? ^a odd angle (one 





Giovanni Bellini were 
from the Netherlanders. ay on 
their own more virile scale and with 
their greater powers of idealization. 

Van der Goes' Cra ME 
Venice, for all its still smallej 
and a composition as stati 
by Memling, belongs ti 
world, where stasis is restraiht 
sweetness, and simplicity is power. 
Though he may have been no. older 
than Memling, Van der Goes seems 
to belong to an earlier generation, 
a generation still inspired, as Bouts 
was, by the triumphs of the. pioneers 
in their conquest of nature. and the 
new fields of expression | lat. were 
the spoils. Bouts is représented by 
the powerful landscape with;St. John 
Writing His Gospel from-the -Boy- 
mans Museum, a scene which left 
little to be discovered by. ater 
specialists in panorama, like Patinir, 
and which has rocks in thej distance 
which could have been.a pose 
point for Leonardo. wd 

The landscape of the founders in 


ing 












doesn't know whether anyone -con- 
nected with Odd Man Out was aware 
of it) is that a valid literary legend 
does exist about the inhumanity of 
artists as a classic trait of theirs. 
Pierre Louys wrote a story about 
one of the ‘late classic -Greeks 
(Parrhasios, as I recall) who buys 
a slave just in order to torture him 
to death that he may copy his 
agonies for a painting of Prome- 
theus bound. And he's very debonair 
about it, too. Possibly the painter's 
44, 














lured clarity is repre- 
ed omly by Van der Weyden's 
Deposition belonging to Lord Powis. 
Once more,las in 1927, this is con- 
fronted with | the sunset version from 
Brussels. | Comparisons of authentic- 
ity are dangerous while the Brussels 
picture remains coated with brown 
varnishes; but it is hard to believe 
that both’ pictures can be equally 
from the same hand. The sharp un- 
plastic edge- of the mound of the 
cross in thé Powis picture perhaps 
shows that Van der Weyden had not 
then completely mastered landscape 
as a- whole; but the figures before 
it are bathed in the same clear light 
and have the same hard tangibility 
as the hills behind, so that the es- 
sential oneéness of visible nature is 
the theme.-The theme of the Brus- 
sels pictüre, with its figures dark 
before the..orange sky, is narrowly 
dramatic. The pathos is none the 
greater for the absence of landscape 
or even of the obtruding donor. 
Van der Weyden's portraiture is 
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latent dionysianism in Odd Man Out 
is a reflection of this oblivious in- 
dulgence in cruelty. Anyway, he gets 
hold of. the. hapless fugitive of the 
title, now-dying of his wounds, and 
strives to keep him in his studio so 
he can..sketch his features for a 
painting Øf Christ on the cross. 
Whatever point of truth about the 
artist's nature may lie under this 
clownish allegory is quite dissolved 
by a glance over the artist's shoulder 
at some of his finished works, which 


— 


ost artists agree! 
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represented by a less well preserved 
picture, the Port:ait of Abbe; Guil- 
laume Fillastre. E the surface of the 
painting is rather worn and fla-tened, 
the panel as a whole remains a 
beautiful example of the loving 
thoroughness witk which suck things 
were made: the reverse pa ated with 
the device of a branch of hdly, the 
simply moulded iame adorned with 
the sitter's arms and motto, tbe lively 
wrought-iron gadget for Lamging it 
relieving the squareness at the top. 

But the princely quality with which 
Van der Weyden endows his sitzers 
seems softness beside the objectivity 
of Van Eyck. Brages has been very 
generous, and the room oc early 
pictures is dominated by th» Por- 
trait of Margaret Van Eyce, Wife 
of the Painter. I- is the dominance 
of quiet strengta, through »er:ect 
co-ordination: o: mind seeimg as 
clearly as the eye, and hanc doing 
unfalteringly the will of both. Truth. 
fulness so determ ned transce- ds not 
only princeliness but even love. 


are hideous. 

A ready wondrous poat about 
those who are religiously censcien- 
tious about suck “reality” -n the 
screen is the laissez-faire -hey seem 
to have concerning the work exposed 
as the products o. a presumed artist. 
The issue is that, if the artist in- 
volved is not a ranking talent, but 
any old dauber, -hen the typs-char- 
acterization and the allegory in a 
film such as Odd Man Out are to be 


construed as a dicect libel em artists 
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and a | ore or less deliberate show 
of insolence. Of course, part of 


| lav . 
¡movie nonchalance about taking art- 


ist$ unseriously is due specifically to 
the exploitation of the popular un- 
consclous hate for the artist as a 
being assuming certain superior, if 
not really anti-social, postures and 
prerogatives. The screen’s cachet is 
torn between characterizing the art- 
ist as "just like you or me" or as a 
monster of mythical proportions, 
whéther clown or disguised were- 
woli: Elements of both are in the 
painter of Odd Man Out. Elements 
of both are also in Scarlet Street, 
where they are painted as much like 
the Old Adam as possible. Here is 
a sort of burlesque of the Strickland 
prototype of a frustrated, neurotic, 
oh-so-vulnerable Sunday painter who 
is an undiscovered genius. Since the 
part is acted by Hollywood's leading 
art-collector, Edward G. Robinson, 
this portrait of an artist has a spe- 
cial brio not altogether creditable to 
the parties involved. The tone of the 
film (made by a once reputable di- 
rector, Fritz Lang) is that the fable 
of genius is basically an ambiguous 
fairy tale built on an impenetrable 
mystery—where does genius come 
from?—and that any comedy or 
melodrama to be made of it is quite 
legitimate because nothing about its 
values or meaning is certain. 

The Sunday painter here is some 
kind of morally emasculate, conven- 
tion-crushed barbarian who, though 
he has fallen hard for a pretty and 
pretty transparent hustler, believes in 
her and finally permits her to rob him 
of fame when (for money) she palms 
off his paintings as her own. This 
"genius" is thus discovered and cele- 
brated on Fifty-seventh Street by 
proxy, and is perfectly happy until 
he finds out that his little lady has 
betrayed him with her boy-friend, 
whe had cooked up the plot in the 
first place. Then he murders her, 
escapes detection by a fluke, and 
begins the inevitable path to the 
gutter: no painter now and ruined 
by his conscience. The public, to be 
sure, is never so comfortable as 
when an artist ends up in a pit of 
corruption, whether it be Tahiti, a 
park bench or a lunatic asylum. 
What demon of sober judgment or 
unsober perversity, I wonder, in- 
duced Lang to cause to pass under 
our eyes again and again the most 
jejune and fakey daubs as the prod- 
ucts of his hero’s genius? They are 
fit images to place by the image of 


Robinson as the Sunday painter, 
whose Milquetoast personality here 
allows him only a brief moment in 
which to be the beast he constantly 
was in his gangster films. 

The paintings are independent 
statistics that the story in which 
they appear is also a fraud. That 
Hollywood people can be plind to 
such glaring statistics while they 
cultivate their eyesight so assidu. fi 
ously for reading box-office receipts 
may seem to be in the nature of 
things, insofar as it is another ex- 
ample of that peculiar inconsistency 
which, indeed, may characterize 
genius itself, but which has back of 
it nothing of the animating, order- 
ing and consolidating force of genius. 
What Hollywood cannot see (this 
defect permitting it to exhibit false 
and unconvincing images of the art- 
ist) is that the artist exercises a 
moral control over all contradictions 
and tragedies, personal and social, 
and that without such a control, he 
would not be empowered to create 
his masterpieces. The acceptamee-oí 
the false-faces of art works that have 
to be clapped in as “props” of a 
romantic hero is simply one side of 
a coin, the other side being the re- 
jection of the true artist for what 
he is: a powerful and deep human 
being whose “eccentricities” are the 
instruments he employs for his as- 
cent and conquest of Parnassus. 

It is a relief to be able to note, 
in a foreign movie, a representation 
of an artist whose only weakness ap- 
pears to be a casual addiction to erotic 
commitments. It oecurs in Colette’s 
story, “Envy,” in the distinguished 
Italo-French omnibus comedy, The 
Seven Deadly Sins, and tells in sim- 
ple style how a painter discovers 
that the woman he has just chosen 
as a mate is ruled by the envy she 
feels for his kind of life, both social 
and creative, because she is unfitted 
by character to share it. The episode 
makes a point of his business-like. 
attitude toward his model, whom he 
draws in the nude, and that his wife 
has no thought or cause for sexual 
jealousy. Imagine, fans! Here is an 
artist—and rather bohemian, too, by 
the look of things—whose human 
ethic and whose libido shows no dis- 
agreement with the practice of his 
art; who, in fact, automatically re- 
linquishes his true love because, 
beautiful and sexy though she is, she 
is allergic to artistic genius. Be sure: 
this is the heart, not the stuffed 
trouser-legs, of being an artist. 


The New York Salon continued from page 25 


wandered in by mistake; others fail 
to show up due to a mistake, or to 
pride or fear. The result is an action 
which cannot be helped or, for that 
matter, meaningfully judged. 

The New York Salon can be di- 
vided roughly into six parts (not 
categories). First come the men in 
their forties who did the most to cre- 
ate that mixed style (pace Harold 
Rosenberg) unhappily known as Ab- 
stract-Expressionism: De Kooning, 
Pollock, Gottlieb, Kline, Hofmann, 
who are here with such associates as 
Reinhardt, Motherwell and sculptors 
David Smith and Lassaw. (Absent 
from the list because absent from 
the exhibition are Rothko, Still and 


Newman.) Following these in age 
e 


are the artists in their early thirties, 
most of them influenced by examples 
if not manners in the first group. 
Among these are Robert de Niro, 
Elaine de Kooning, Robert Good- 
nough and Larry Rivers. Then come 
the more recent arrivals (usually via 
the Hofmann school) including Wolf 
Kahn, Felix Pasilis, Ray Parker 
Robert Rauschenberg, Alfred Leslie 
A fourth section consists (surpris-{ 
ingly) of realists: Edwin Dickinson, 
Fairfield Porter, Jane Freilicher and 
a few others; a fifth, of abstraction- 
ists working along the lines of Mon- 
drian and De Stijl: Burgoyne Diller, 
Ilya  Bolotowsky, Michael Loew, 
Giorgio Cavallon. And the sixth part 
is obvious—uncelassifiable individ- 


eT NEWS 
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uals, remarkable but sui generis, 
exceptional. " 

The “New York Loe” prevails in 
the first three groups, »ut one notes 
that with descending age comes an 
increasing interest in igurative ele- 
ments and an, adsemee of shock- 
values and violence. Very few of the 
youngeg contributers sopear to ask 
“What is a painting? as if for the 
first time, to the face ef each blank 
canvas. Or if they co they are apt 
to pose it as a question cf meta- 
physics or charm. The peril inherent 
in the works of such artists as De 
Kooning or Pollock gives way to 
impulses toward »legence and the 
civil elaboration of possibilities. And 
with this détente has «sme an aston- 
ishing increase o: -b- quantity of 
quality. It is as :f a whole school 
were living a tremeac-usly acceler- 
ated biography of Palo Picasso. 

What common curency is valu- 
able to a circumstanti— tree, a white 
rectangle, a convulsed morphological 
fragment, some quick ?Jowers. solid 
"chunks of plastic spe, a seed, a 
whirl of creamy pigment, a balsa or 
steel point, a vista anc ‘he thousands 
of other elements ir se New York 
Salon, each philosopheeally denying 
the other's existence? 

Personal, professier*l and provin- 
cial have been suggested as the most 
easily ascertainable standards on 
which the exhibition was based, but 
there have been mam other shows 
which far more fietely embody 
these qualities, and wl-ch are simple 
group presentations im the spectator- 
museum sense. The very amorphous- 
ness of the process of »rganizing the 
Stable exhibition sug --sts a further 
quality. A few artist: decided that 
the exhibition of the -ast two years 
should be repeated. “rey picked a 
group of about twe-—vy-fve others 


which, in turn, met to invite the re- 
maining hundred and twenty-five. 
The ability of the selecting group to 
act as a collective conscience was 
never questioned, nor was there any 
difficulty in picking it. Who would 
have thought the collective soul was 
worn so openly on the sleeve? 

Of their own accord, some artists 
dropped in; others, out; in a few 
weeks the whole Salon was set. It 
was easy because it was inevitable: 
it could not have been stopped; in- 
vitees could only refuse on~ the 
grounds of protest against the col- 
lective, like a son often protests 
against the fact of family. 

In other words, the historical mo- 
ment or spiritual climate or am- 
bience or Zeitgeist or whatevér is in 
the air made the issue, as it was 
made for the Impressionists or the 
Fauves. And the basic standard is 
the individual’s sensitivity to and 
sympathy with this collective aspect 
of present moment. 

No matter what his style or mo- 
tives, an artist’s opinion about the 
situation of art in America in Jan- 
uary 1954 is what makes him a part 
of the Salon. When such an opinion 
ceases to be radical or when it be- 
comes a question of respected his- 
tory or pride in the past or envy of 
the future, or when it is simply 
taken for granted, the New York 
Salon will have its standing commit- 
tees. It will be like the Salon 
d’Automne or the Vienna Secession; 
a club or a museum—a bore. Mean- 
while the rest of us are not only 
privileged to witness the first inter- 
nationally important movement in 
American art since Copley (and his 
was a one-man movement), but we 
can watch it evolve in what has be- 
come the classic pattern of revolu- 
tionary art. 


Fuseli and Blake continued from page 26 


‘a Lutheran priest, and went to Reme. 
There, it is reported “he ate and 
drank and slept amd waked upon 
Michelangelo”—ar ir^uence which 
was to remain with han all his life. 

It would be interesing to know 


Lent by the Kunsthaus, Zer ch, 
to the Smithsonian show is "us- 
eli’s Siegfried and Kricmeald, 





how much of the enthusiasm for 
Dante in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries in Eng- 
land can be traced directly to the 
influence of Fuseli, who was almost 
certainly responsible for the interest 
in the poet shown by Blake and John 
Flaxman. 

On his return to London, in 1780, 
Fuseli took lodgings in Broad Street, 
near the shop of the young poet and 
engraver, William Blake. 

The details of Blake’s life are too 
well-known to need recapitulation 
here. It is sufficient to recall that he 
had been born in London on Novem- 
ber 27, 1757, and was therefore 
about twenty-three at the time of his 
meeting with Fuseli, his senior by 
sixteen years. 

The popularity of Blake and the 
desire of his first biographer, Alex- 
ander Gilchrist, to exalt his subject, 
have tended to cover the relationship 
between the two men with Fuseli’s 
celebrated remark: “Blake is damned 
good to steal from.” 

That the relationship and inter- 
change between the two was more 
lively and productive than this re- 
mark would tend to indicate is ob- 
vious from another exchange, not 
reported by Gilchrist. Blake was 
showing Fuseli one of his drawings 
when the older man asked, “Some 
one has told you this is very dine?” 
“Yes,” said Blake, “The Virgin Mary 
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appeared to me and praised it. What 


do you say to that?" *Say, why 
nething, only her ladyship has not an 
immaculate taste." 

As an old man, Samuel Palmer 
recalled that Blake had loved Fuseli 
mere than any man on earth, and 
some of this feeling comes through 
in an epigram in Blake's notebook: 

The only Man that e'er I knew 

Who did not make me almost 

spew 

Was Fuseli: he was both Turk 

& Jew— 

And so, dear Christian Friends, 

how do you do? 

When Leigh Hunt attacked Fu- 
seh's painting of Count Ugolino, in 
1896, Blake wrote a letter to The 
Menthly Magazine, in which he de- 
clered: “Such an artist as Fuseli is 
invulnerable, he needs not my de- 
fence; but I should be ashamed not 
to set my hand and shoulder, and 
whole strength, against those wretches 
who, under pretence of criticism, use 
the dagger and the poison." 

ile went on to defend Fuseli's col- 
oring, although that artist himself 
had declared, “Oh, I found Color a 
cov mistress, so I left her." 

Fuseli, in his turn, wrote an in- 
troduction to Blake's designs for 
Blairs The Grave, published in 
1808, engraved by Schiavonetti. In 
this he said: “Every class of artists, 
in every stage of their progress or 
attainments, from the student to the 
finished master, and from the con- 
triver of ornament, to the painter of 
history, will find here materials of 
art and hints of improvement!" 

That this was not a case of back- 
scratching is evident when we come 
to consider the artistic ancestry 
which both artists had in common. 
Both believed that Michelangelo was 
the greatest artist who had ever 
lived, and both of them continually 
drew from the figures in the Sistine 
Chapel, although Blake, who never 
lef: England, was entirely dependent 
upon engravings for his impression 
of the work. 

Nearly all the artists of the late 
eighteenth century made use of 
prints in composing their “history 
pictures.” Benjamin West’s Death of 
Wolfe, for instance, has been tracked 
back to a variety of Italian Manner- 
ist engravings. But the attitude of an 
artist such as West was very different 
from that of Blake and Fuseli. 

West tended to look upon his col- 
lection of prints as a convenient 
collection of classical poses, to be 
adapted to his purposes as a “mod- 
err^ painter. (Benjamin Robert Hay- 
don records how West visited the 
Elgin marbles and made a series of 
sketches for use in his own paint- 
ings.) 

Fuseli and Blake, on the other 
hand, made use of prints in a differ- 
ent manner. They might employ 
figures from them, but they consid- 
ered that they were in direct compe- 
tition with the originals. They were 
striving to create similar works, 
which would be as great. 

Both artists were ardent collectors 
of the Italian Mannerist engravers. 


Fuseli’s collection was sold at Sothe 
by’s, after his death, in 1825, while 
Blake, in financial difficulties, sold 
his to Colnaghi in 1821. The direc! 
influence of Marcantonio Raimond’ 
and Bonasone, always evident ir 
Blake’s drawings, can clearly be seer 
in the technique of the engravings o! 
the illustrations for the Bo8k of Jot 
and Dante which he executed in t 
last years of his life. It is curious, 
incidentally, that Blake’s earlier en- 
gravings do not show this influence 
to the same extent, for one of his 
oldest friends, George Cumberland, 
amassed an almost complete collec- 
tion of Bonasone (now in the British 
Museum), and wrote the first book 
in English about him. 

It is difficult, without a complete 
study of the sources used by both 
artists, to judge exactly how much 
one took from the other, and how 
much any similarity may be due to 
the use of a common source. Thus. 
for example, the pointing fingers of 
Fuseli’s witches predate the pointing 
fingers of Job’s friends in Blake's 
watercolor of about 1818, but similar 
pointing fingers appear in many Man- 
nerist engravings. 

The attitude of the two artists was 
undoubtedly the same, and they 
were equally out of key with the tone 
of the times. This can be clearly seen 
in Blake's note on his copy of Reyn- 
old's Discourses: “I was once look- 
ing over the Prints from Rafael & 
Michael Angelo in the Library of 
the Royal Academy. Moser came to 
me & said: 'You should not Study 
these old Hard, Stiff & Dry, Unfin- 
ish'd Works of Art—Stay a little & 
I will shew you what you should 
Study. He then went & took down 
Le Brun's & Rubens's Galleries. How 
I did secretly Rage! I also spoke my 
Mind." Fuseli's Lectures pay lip serv- 
ice to Reynold's Discourses, but are 
directly opposed to them. 

Only now, a century and a quarters 
after his death, are Fuseli's drawings 
beginning to emerge from their hid- 
ing places, but it is clear that his 
greatest work exists in them and not 
in his rather leathery paintings. The 
influence of these drawings on other 
artists has still to be explored, but 
there can be no doubt that it was 
immense. Sir Thomas Lawrence, who 
made one of the finest collections of 
drawings ever gathered in England, 
bought no fewer than eight hundred 
drawings from Fuseli's widow, and 
his collection was always open to 
students. 

My own opinion, after a good 
many years of looking at the work of 
both artists, is that the interchange 
of ideas and motives between Fuseli 
and Blake was about equal, but that 
much more research into the back- 
ground is required before we can 
definitely state that one was influ- 
enced by the other. In the meantime, 
however, it is good to consider the 
work of these two original friends 
together, seeing in the drawings a 
both a common purpose, the savin 
of English art from the Blurring and 
Blotting Demons whom Blake so de- 
tested. 
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for their stiff poses, imitating primi- 
tive Painting. Wilson works with a 
knife, dredging gn Ris thick paint, 


|. 


but except in a few, like Paysanne, 
where this roughness counts, the 
surfaces look comparatively tidy. 





‘rl Zerbe's The Buildin g- 


nirror-scoped”’ 


Jest in this show are kis more eom- 
wlicated patterns, like = Maypole 
lance in the underbrass, a fancy 
nauve church and the featastic red 
ruck. $75-$250. E.c.M. 


Karl Zerbe | Alan: to Feb. 20] has 
'ecently returned to city andscepes. 
Columbus Castles marks the begir- 
ing of this subject chan==, yet bere 
one has only te recall the former 
till-lifes and flash them back u»oa 
he painting, as a momimge, tc re- 
'eive the effect of his femmer work. 
Solor and form are stil sliced hor - 
vzontally so that the diesel engine 
or the cityscape remain meidly witk- 
n the same pattern T re is the 
same formal color coat-c and areas 
till continue to builc elsely te one 
Brother. At times the pemtings be- 
‘ome pictures within pict--es, mirro-- 
coped. Yet in The Bw ng a final 
solution seems to hawe seen found. 
lere Zerbe has execute! his new 
wcheme with little extrareous varie- 
‘on, so that the build m= can 3ave 
;0 other nomenclature “se psttera 
s retained without aml salen: im- 
gery and the controls are few and 
Mimple. Prices unquoted. B.C. 


*athaniel Kaz [Grand C=nstral Moc- 
rns; to Feb. 11] hes been wel 
nown as a sculptor -:i»-e he was 
ine years old and wen a prize in 
Metroit. This is his third exhibition. 
Wis sculpture, in bronze and hydrz- 
Mone, all expressive cf movemen:, 
muggests Barlach. But preoably Kaz, 
‘ho is an amateur viole st, is most 
f all influenced by mas«. Flatness 
rows into roundness, carved _ines 
ecome straight ones, «me side is 
sctive, the other passive the reugn 
mugments the smooth, lesseness be- 
mes tense, and tenmin loosens. 
Me clothing on his føres is nct 
parate from the body: = does nct 
ecorate the form, bv like the 
ystumes in some danees. expresses 
1e motion of the form. Ze does nct 
ollow the appearance @ nature to 
et this motion, but like Gargallo, 
is volumes are as o'tem concave as 
jnvex. Like a musieiam he has an 
iditory sense of balance The gro- 
'squeness of such figures as Tal- 


mudist, twisted around in the hand 
of God, looks unnecessarily agonized. 
Prices unquoted. F.P. 


Ary Stillman [B. Schaefer; to Feb. 
13], abstractionist whose elements of 
calligraphy and arabesque overlying 
greyed, atmospheric color are both 
romantic and intimate, has been 
searching for a more decided direc- 
tion since his last one man show two 
years ago. Looking for a future in 
terms of the recent past, Stillman re- 
visited Paris and, upon his return, 
painted several much more decisive 
pictures in which the figures and the 
space were related to the Cubist 
idiom. From this came the last, most 
successful works here. Some, notably 
Abstraction of an Expanse, are re- 
laxed, looser, in transparent luminous 
color; others combine white geomet- 
ric figures with pleasingly textured 
grounds. In painting more vital pic- 
tures, Stillman has also found a sub- 
ject—the crystallization of the inter- 
action of space and light. It adds up 
to his best show yet. Prices unquot- 
ed. L.C. 


Felix Pasilis and Miles Forst 
[Wittenborn; to Feb. 13] show 
drawings and watercolors. Pasilis 
has still-lifes in charcoal as massive 
as buildings, still-lifes in color which 
are open and intimate at the same 
time and drawings whose feeling 
and seeing are perfectly adjusted 
and unique. His gift could be called 
felicity, but that might not ade- 
quately indicate its range. Forst’s 
pictures are quick and lyrical, at- 
tempting to get the most delicate 
and evasive emotions aroused by 
landscape or nude in a flash of in- 
spiration; he has also two witty ink 
drawings somewhat like Picasso’s 
of Apollinaire. $12-$25. F.O'H. 


Sara Provan [Hacker; to Feb. 6] 
shows for the third time. Her ab- 
stract paintings are in exquisite 
taste. Because they make a flatter 
layer and the darks do not make 
uncertain gaps any more, her pic- 
tures look more than ever like col. 
lages. The color and values are so 
subtle that the title Brash Note is 
an irony. The construction of the 
stilllife derived pictures is canti- 
levered: the weight is deflected hori. 
zontally and stays in the air. Sere, 
derived from landscape, is beauti- 
fully simple. Too often she introduces 
more complications of texture and 
small areas than is necessary, and 
she is always in danger of falling 
into preciosity. $50-$450. F.P. 


Arthur Elias’s [Peridot; to Feb. 
20] first one man show has a ma- 
turity which is not lacking in zest; 
mature paintings, in the sense that 
they avail themselves of all means 
at their abstract disposal to help them 
make their point: deep perspective 
along with heavily worked surface, 
impasto along with subtly controlled 
palette, Picassoesque clarity and in- 
genuity of forms along with drawing 
so thickly limned it becomes a for- 
mal element in itself. Not to insist on 
an actual resemblance to the master, 
these pictures have the kind of post- 
Cubist freedom and assurance of 
composition which many of Picasso’s 
have. Mostly interiors and studios 
with or without figures, the célor 
(usually deep dåll red on through 
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umbers and blues to a varied and 
well-lit grey) represents a conscious 
control, while the actual composition 
is free, spontaneous and accurate. 
Prices unquoted. F.O'H. 


William H. Littlefield' s [Rosen- 
thal; Feb. 8-20] latest painting has 
changed in style to abstraction, yet 
the same techniques of glazing and 
underpainting which marked his 
earlier work remain. As others of 
the New York school, he waits for 
the "accident" to occur; the paint- 
ing selects and finishes itself. Yet 
here, Littlefield has sought to solve 
the problem of subject and abstrac- 
tion by finding an accidental, uncon- 
scious image within the picture—a 
bird, a child, informal happenings 
which he believes give regularity and 
subject to the canvas. Whether one 
agrees with the subject which finds 
itself, or whether one is put off by 
a sudden, heightened image, the 
color makes the picture. Prices un- 
quoted. B.C. 


Alice Gore King [Argent; Feb. 1- 
20] has shown before on several oc- 
casions and this time concentrates 
on what she calls "Architectural 
Watercolors" which depend on lin- 
ear, angular design that barely sug- 
gests the essential shapes of buildings, 
leaving lots of empty space around 
them. Boathouse Shadows allows the 
eye to gaze through an opening in 
the building to the water beyond, 
and Maine Boathouse is a simplified 
black pattern against an expanse of 
sky. No depth of meaning is sought 
here, but rather a light poetry. $15- 
$35. R.L.G. 


Bernt Balchen [Grand Central; Feb. 
16-27], the Air Force’s polar expert 
whose first one man show a year ago 
received much publicity, makes a 
second report in watercolor of the 
Arctic and Antarctic. Both prelim- 
inary on-the-spot sketches and the 
large studies made from them after- 
wards are offered. All have value 
as descriptive documents, but the 
preliminary sketches are best. $40- 
$200. Ea. 


Moura Chabor [Galerie Moderne; 
Feb. 6-28], who has studied and 
painted in Paris, is showing here for 
the first time. Much admired by 
Bourdelle and influenced by Vala- 
don, her painting has both inven- 
tiveness and charm, with neither 
quality lessening the other. Her color 
is that of the city, transplanted with 
only the relativity of time onto can- 
vas, nothing else, no school or genre, 
has intervened. L'Opéra appears just 
as it would to the practiced eye of 
one who views it suddenly, for the 
first time, at exactly the moment for 
which he had been prepared. It is 
perhaps this kind of realism which 
has never quite presented itself in 
American painting, realism which is 
fictional as well as representational, 
that separates her work from other 
painters of the Paris scene. Prices 
unquoted. B.G. 


Clinton Hill [Korman; Feb. 16- 
March 6], born in Idaho, educated 
in Oregon, is a young abstractionist 
(a former student of Tam and Beck- 
mann) who also works as a silver- 
smith. This promising one man show, 
his first in New Yerk, discovers and 


explores the parts of the pictur 
which define and separate geometri 
signs—roughly-described ovals, ci: 
cles and rectanzles—írom confinin 
compartments. $25-$300. L.! 


New paintings .[Coeval; Feb. 1: 
Mar. 6] make a selected exhibitio 
of paintings and sculpture by nin 
artists, Subjects range from abstra« 
and fantasy to realism. Of inte 
here are Debris by Habergritz, whic 
is glorified and treated so as to su; 
gest the luxury of a stained gla: 
window. Christoph's Versaille 
Square is a dreamy painting of 
lonely man seated among the tree 
in the square, and Goertz's Conque: 
of the Air, a Wack design on co 
ored background, looks like a strang 
bat and machire. Other works ar 
by Ferris, Gambini, Lewen, Neve 
son, Salerno and  Tolsch. Price 
unquoted. R.L. 


Therese M. Schwartz [Hacker ; Fel 
8-Mar. 6], who is showing for th 
first time, lives in Washington w 

her husband and children. Thes 
abstractions are windows on the sky 
They are all in combinations of blue 
black and white. Some, like ladders 
divide the canvas in a freehan 
fashion, as if Mondrian were think 
ing out loud. The division is alway 
good; the roughness, which is mor 
dry than strong, is not always s 
surely so. $100-$500. F.F 


Vilna Jorgen Rosenthal; to Fel 
6] exhibits both earlier and late 
work which progresses from Expres 
sionism to Abstract-Expressionisy 
The dancer in Malaguena is change 
in a later painting into a rapid 
spherical movement of color. Searc. 
for the Absolute goes further, th 
form disappears and only color move 
violently over the face of the canvas 
$50-$3,000. B.G 


Kaname Miyomata [ Chapellies@l 
who returned te his native Hawa 
in 1951 after long residence in thi 
country, recently had his first ex 
hibition in New York in ten years 
Large, loosely camposed canvases i 
a semi-abstract style amplify Orienta 
sensitivity to nature. Oversize sti[ 
pling tends to give solidity to ofte 





Moura Chabor’s Pont-Neuf: 


"realism which is fictional" 


ather awkward, sculpturesque fig- 
zes. But usually his coler subdued 
ith Oriental reticence, teed toward 
osely related grey-greea. yellowish 
ad pearly tones, as in Xd Tree 
runks, a symphony o: variegated 
extures, and in Bird of sewn, stc- 
»ssfully poised in a dynamic balance 
K planes. $350-$450. H.L.F. 


‘our painters [Peter Cowper; Feb. 
‘Mar. 12], all graduates «f Cooper 
Enion, are Calvin Lader. Florence 
Kaberman, Bernard Kassc and Lila 
ell Katzen, each represer:-d by two 
aintings. Dark browns snd blues 
dd mood to Habermen’s water 
senes, with spotted sailbeats giving 
sense of space to one. More color- 
il, Kassoy uses a bridge and roof- 
yps that are largely los: = the com- 
lexity of design. Lader and Katzen 
epend on a kind of sym)elism that 
s vague and amorphous. = :n Dance 
of the Golden Leaves in mange, rec 
nd black lines by Kien, anc 
— use of heavy, blac: silhouette 
apes. Prices unquoted. R.L.G. 


Robert Courtright |New; to Feb. 
] shows collages done recently ir 
‘urope, architectural re-s-niscences 
f Italian buildings. Made with 
ewspaper, colored paper wash anc 
rawing, they do not realy conver 
2e scene and at the same time are 

Packing in any wit or pont. Since 

Where is no sensitivity to collage as 
. medium, and a boring imsistence om 

»ealism, the pieces are mete reminie- 
ent of architectural drawings tham 
f buildings. Prices unquctel. r.o'H. 


Wlivia Kahn [Wellons; "eb. 1-13] 
ias released her work from the 
ight, sharp-angled expression of her 
ast show and now ges subjects 
uch as fish markets, boats and street 
cenes softer coloring and outlines 
gures and objects wil quick, 

A er sketchy linear suggestior. 
She is most effective in sash pictures 

ms Recess—a group of posed, relaxed 
igures against a tatterec building. 

Market has a light feelmg through 
he use of pale blues exc yellows. 
t is this lightness whica :s charae- 
eristic of the new worx. Prices 

"unquoted. R.L.C. 


"small to tiny paintings! Perdalme; 
o Feb. 12] range from Non-Objec- 
ive pictures (Leonare Brenner) 
hrough lyrical tone-peimtings, gold- 
^n and strangely cempartmented 
‘Ara Klausner), and fiz--ztive land- 
capes which feature wide range of 
solor with little individeslity im the 
iandling of it (Stanley Boxer ard 

Moyce Weinstein) to abstract Sur- 
'ealist pictures which ave neither 
‘orced nor over-pointed (Jey Y. 
Soeder); but without :-hieving .n 

Many but the first case sech distinc- 
ion as reduction of field er of scale 
nay afford. Prices unque ted.  F.o'a. 










mes A. Ernst [Barzansky; Feb. 
-March 1], a teacher x the City 
Zollege extension diwisem and zs 
istant superviser of the New York 
ublic Library Art Pr»:--t, uses the 
ritish watercolor met.od—stretch- 

ng his ninety-pound Whatman paper 
{and working very fast th one eye 

upon the approaching rain cloud. 
These dashing glimpse= oí the Vir- 
[zin Islands were all eome on tae 
‘spot. The best is Jemny’s Point 


* 


which is also the only one to have 
been rained on. Chance has given it 
a pleasing atmospheric quality which 
the others lack. Ernst is deft enough, 
but his color tends to be bright and 
hard, his compositions rather brittle. 
$80-$300. L.C. 


Jane Gray [Serigraph; Feb. 2-15], 
New York portraitist, shows by her- 
self for the first time. Fascinated by 
meticulous craftsmanship she experi- 
ments with the pure egg-yolk tem- 
pera described by Cennini in his 
treatise and with various methods 
of underpainting. Although Margot, 
a carefully studied portrait of a 
stern little girl, is interesting for its 
formal qualities, she is really more 
at home when she forgets about 
technique and dashes off a quick 
sketch. Prices unquoted. L.C. 


Alden D. Mason [Creative; Feb. 
20-March 5] of Richmond, Wash., 
makes a promising -debut with an 
offering of semi-abstract Expression- 
ist paintings. The landscapes of rock 
and water have only the areas which 
correspond to sky and sea untrou- 
bled; the land is woven together by 


systems of heavy dark lines which 


wander every which way to make an 
organized structural whole. Forceful 
as these works are, the figures over- 
shadow them, especially Tantrum 
Child and Primitive and Female in 
which the moody greyed colors be- 
come fantastic and fascinating snarls 


of line. $125-$250. LÈ 


De Martini and Wallington [Cre- 
ative; Feb. 6-19] are presented to- 
gether. James Gerard de Martini 
continues where he left off two years 
ago. He coats toothpicks and dowels 
with thick paint and constructs stel- 
lar clusters which he fastens to gar- 
ishly colored surfaces. Other works 
have pieces of painted wood nailed 
to the front of the picture as well 
as white dowels sticking straight out 
along with pieces of mirror and 
glass. These works, so disturbing 
and tasteless, have a sinister fasci- 
nation for this reviewer. Ethel Wal- 
lington, also from New York, offers, 
for the first time, semi-abstract paint- 
ings composed in a kind of painter’s 
double talk. Individually everything 
seems to make sense, but together it 
all adds up to nonsense. 34th Street 
Backyard is the only one to present 
a clear imagery, although even here 
there is far too much going on. $75- 
$300. L.C. 


Jon Schueler [Stable; Feb. 24- 
Mar-13], whose first exhibition this 
is, was born in Milwaukee, has 
taught English at San Francisco 
University, and studied painting 
under Still. For him painting is the 
expression of his understanding of 
experience translated into visual 
terms. The paintings are abstract 
and contain no forms except those 
that result from the manipulation of 
a palette knife in red, white, black 
and yellow paint on a previously 
stretched canvas. They seem to be 
about creation: they look like the 
expanding universe. The shapes are 
very similar, and the textures, too, 
but, like the parts of an experience, 
no two are the same. The differences 
between paintings are like the differ- 
ences between weathers. The signifi- 
cance of these paintings is included 
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within the significance of the artist's 
personality. A criticism of them is 
necessarily a judgment of his abil- 
ity to assimilate. What is interesting 
about this sort of pairting is that its 
pretensions are enormous and that it 
is new. $50-$750. F.P. 


Joe Wolins [Cont. Ar-s; Feb. 8-26] 
has his fourth one mar show at this 
gallery with semi-ab=ract oils of 
haunted, blurred peop.e in prismatic 
space. Wolins uses a pelette knife to 
scrape a surface of cald color over 
layers of underpaint. is little fig- 
ures are germ-like, unformed, stumpy 
and sad; their faces are averted and 
their postures bent. Medeste on the 
Steppes is a Surrealist potpourri of 
desert perspective, line drawing and 
transparent images. Bw outstanding 
in this group are Summer Heat, a 
blurred  purple-on-oliv* vision of 
wings and prostrate babies, and 
Flutists, two fluttering children 
against a rough white sky. Prices 
unquoted. E.C.M. 


Audrey MacLean’s | Vellons; Feb. 
15-27] first show is z selection of 
vivacious gouaches s--essing sym- 
bolic subjects invested with a light 
sense of humor. One Way, for in- 
stance, shows several rans hurriedly 
riding bicycles like witches on broom- 
sticks. Moon Mantis, on» of the most 
clearly designed (most of the pic- 
tures depend on a kind of geometric 
arrangement), is a cecorative de- 
piction of a large, wise looking bug. 
The artist includes pictzres of masks, 
birds, myths, etc., all zaily colored 
and presumably intended to set one 
in a pleasant frame of mind. Prices 
unquoted. R.L.G. 


The painter as designer [Assoc. 
Amer. Artists] was a show organ- 
ized by Albert Landry te indicate 
the potential scope for painters in 
other fields. Paintings, fabrics and 
wallpapers were exhib-ted to indi- 
cate the range in these mediums of 
such creators as Doris Lee, Adolf 
Dehn, Aaron Bohrod, Arnold Blanch, 
Joe Jones, Vincent Mal:a and others; 
unfortunately the effor is as mis- 
guided as the result was undistin- 
guished, though there were some 
pretty fabrics by Hans Moller. 
Prices unquoted. F.O'H. 


Otto Walters [Matrix: to Feb. 20] 
has painted a first on» man show 
of strongly abstract pa.ntings, bare 
in organization and sparing in their 
use of color. He has worked at the 
Art Students League, ir France and 
in Mexico. Insistence «n horizontal 
strokes gives the effect of beach or 
delta to these dark pictures, and they 
build up solidity rathe- than expose 
structure. It is as if a specific scene 
were nagging at one's mind, but all 
one could remember yas one's in- 
tense emotion, there, zt that time. 


$50-$250. F.O'H. 


Angelo Ippolito [Tarager; to Feb. 
19] is showing for the frst time. He 
was born near Salerre, Italy. His 
pictures, all Non-Objective, show a 
development towards aat material- 
ism that is found in American ab- 
stract painting much more "than in 
European. His earlier »ainfings re- 
semble but are better than provin- 
cial Cubist painting$ where color 
CXproaeot neither ligh: wor matter, 
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Angelo Ippolito’s untitled painting: 
"seeing in a new way” 


but an incomplete consciousness of 
in-and-outness; where motion is 
across the suríace like reflected 
light. (Reflected light is light at sec- 
ond-hand.) The earlier ones are 
cruciform, with details of squares in 
the middle. The later ones have a 
looser arrangement, in which the 
cross is implied. The squares are 
firmly connected into the substantial 
background, which is white, brown 
or yellow. The squares are like the 
hand-made Italian peasant houses in 
a bare South-Italian landscape. These 
paintings are down-to-earth. “Where 
poetry ends, painting begins.” The 
pictures are full of those fantastic 
concerns of contemporary American 
painters which seem to be new. 
Ippolito is concerned with things that 
used to be taken for granted. The 
medium becomes not a means to a 
finer end; instead, the end is to be 
found in the means. This comes from 
seeing in a new way something that 
is and has been in materialistic 
painting in the past. $50-$500. F.P. 


Five large pictures [Perdalma] 
were shewn by Stanley Boxer and 
Leonard Brenner. The three by the 
former were stilllifes with figures, 
and the influence of Braque's least 
Cubist phases did not keep their 
Baroque treatment from seeming al. 
most decadent, while the Non-Objec- 
tive work of Brenner, though insen- 
sitive when compared to that of, say, 
Diller, had boldness and asserted a 
fresh sense of irregularity in the 
forms. Prices unquoted. F.O'H. 


Rouault prints [ Town; to Feb. 13] 
from Miserere et Guerre, the work 
commissioned by Vollard and only 
released after his death, the Père 
Ubu series and Cirque woodcuts, 
form a grandiloquent tribute to one 
of the masters of the medium in 
this gallery's effort to introduce and 
popularize graphics of all countries. 
$5-$110. B.C. 


Guteman and Benno [Jacobi; to 
Mar. 6] show sculptures and draw- 
ings, respectively, selected to repre- 
sent the close relationship of their 
ideas through their different medi- 
ums, and Benjamin Benno's work, 
drawings dating from 1926 to 1938, 
is in homage to Ernest Guteman. 
Guteman's sculptures (1938-53) are 
mostly models for huge public struc- 
tures, harsh monuments and con- 
structions which are angular and 
sharply differentiated in their planes, 
and could be executed anywhere 
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trom 1U Teel IO CWO SLOII1CS5 1H lcigut. 
They are brass except for one red 
and white plastic structure, and en- 
visioning them in actual scale is 
imposing though perhaps not im- 
pressive—ideas of “man faced with 
the ominous” inform the work, but 
in their actual size the constructions 
might tend to augment, not relieve, 
this situation. Prices unquoted. F.o'H. 


Walter Williams [RoKo; Feb. 8- 
Mar. 3], in his first show, has a 
series of richly colored religious sub- 
jects, mood pictures, genre subjects 
and still-lifes. He achieves richness 
of color, especially in the blues, and 
decorative enrichment in the com- 
plicated symbolism of his Confirma- 
tion. The deep black silhouette of 
a grieving woman in Mourning of 
a Leader is relieved by a bright 
stained-glass effect in the back- 
ground, while a rather joyous sub- 
ject appears in On the Railing, with 
a child balancing himself on a 
porch railing while others watch 
through a window. Depth of mood 
is achieved in these paintings by 
placing heavy blacks and blues 
against orange and vermilion. $60- 


$450. R.L.G. 


Vincent Malta [Urban; to Feb. 27], 
in his first one man show, appears 
ambitious and generous and ener- 
getic. The semi-abstract oils are 
vigorous and the drawings employ 
inventive combinations of crayon, 
casein, ink and so on. Unfortunately 
his excitement seems to concentrate 
exclusively on the sensational aspects 
of his ideas. Several of the paint- 
ings are overlush as Rattner’s, and 
he has a tendency to let the picture 
fall into patterns or to impose pat- 
terns deliberately at weak points 
without any real structural necessity. 


$125-$600. F.O'H. 


Harry Leith-Ross [Grand Central] 
held sometimes muzzy watercolor 
colors to precise contours in this 
fourth one man show, to offer images 
of landscape and city which, if even 
and controlled in execution, were 
decidedly uneven in impact. Among 
the latter, three were exceptional: 
Station at Dawn which took a prize 
at last year's annual of the American 
Watercolor Society; Snow in the 
Valley which was interestingly paint- 
ed; and Bleak Homecoming depict- 
ing a little horror of a house and a 
pick-up truck alone in a silhouetted 
hush of iconographic glory. $250- 
$300. L.C. 


Jan Gelb [Ganso] has her first ex- 
hibition at this gallery. Included 
are landscapes in oil on gesso, pro- 
ducing various dripped, rippled and 
smeared effects which are intended 
to be metaphysical. She draws enor- 
mous mixed perspectives and fills 
them with icicles, ropes of fog, 
marshy brown fungus. The surface 
effects are mostly automatic, while 
the semi-Surrealist effects of the 
subject are carefully worked out. 
Prices unquoted. E.C.M. 


Karl Engren [Gallery 47a; Feb. 7- 
28], a New York painter who has 
studied at the League, is having 
his first one man show. These oil 
paintings on wood present certain 
difficulties; they are both,good and 
bad. Clickés appear and then are 


uUuvormvyv~ -— 


painting, by the appearance of what 
can only be called an innate talent. 
A few earlier pictures are abstract 
patterns, darkened and obscured 
and not suecessiul. Later he has 
painted city scenes, a figure disap- 
pearing down a sidewalk, a young 
man lolling against a building. $75- 
$150. B.G. 


Emeryc Gomery (Artisans; to Feb. 
27], Hungerian-bern sub-member of 
the School cf Paris, makes his New 
York bow with a large assortment 
of works cluding three, almost 
mural-sized canvases and a portfolio 
of drawings and prints. These are 
bold, dashimg, stylized and tricky. 
Prices unquoted. Lc. 


Shows alse noted this month: 
Bruno Greth ‘Assoc. Amer.; to 
Feb. 20]. who lives in California, in 
his first one man show here displays 
a generalized religious feeling in 
wood sculptures which might be 
termed semabstract [prices unquot- 
ed] r.o'H. . . Robert Jay Wolff 
[Saidenberg; to Feb. 6], teacher and 
abstract pgmter of almost twenty 
years’ standing, shows paintings in 
which the squares of brightness are 
like the lights of Christmas, or bags 
of colored candies [prices unquoted] 
F.P. .. Nelsen Seale (Barbizon; Feb. 
1-27], showed fer the second time 
competent, well-drawn watercolors of 
woodland, seashore and village scenes. 
In spite of occasional stiffness of 
modeling, kis trees, beats and build- 
ings are sympathetically observed 
and translated [$25-$75] E.C.M. . . 
Vivian de Pinna [Crespi; to Feb. 
6] in her debut shows unpretentious 
paintings which have a pleasantly 
convincing rhetoric, though it some- 
times generslizes into echoes of Hof- 
mannesque energy and sometimes 
looks rushed without looking active 
[$75-$275] r.o'E. . . Edith Gooth 
[Creative; Feb. 6-19] has her third 
New York one man show of flowers 
and romantic subjects in a fairly 
personal vem related to Expression- 
ism [$150-$300] r.c. . . Chester A. 
Bloom [Art Students League], Ca- 
nadian-borr winner of the 1952 Mc- 
Dowell scholarship, made a prema- 
ture debut with Picassoid oils and 
some drawings in various styles 
[prices unquoted] £.c.M. . . Helen 
Leseman Assoc. Amer.] showed 
ceramics along with a few watercolors 
in the same spiri: of decorative whim- 
sy [prices unquoted] F.o’H. .. Harry 
Baizermam [Copain] exhibited ab- 
stract paintings and glass reliefs ex- 
ecuted in a competent and decorative 
manner [prices unquoted] B.G. . . 
Eliot O’Hera [Milch; to Feb. 13] 
exhibits thirty expert and tasteful 
watercolors of native and exotic 
scenes which are sometimes quite 
tricky [$150-$450] r.o'H. . . Estelle 
F. Levy [Newton] showed pictures 
resulting trom her travels, simple 
sketches, impressions of gardens and 
houses [pziees unquoted] B.C. . . Les- 
lie Fliegel ‘Eggleston; Feb. 15-27] 
has his third one man show of Ex- 
pressionist street scenes in garish col- 
ors and angular, jutting patterns 
[$150-$5009 r.c... . Anna Dietrich 
and Robert Johnson [Friedman; 
to Feb. 28]. a husband and wife com- 
binatión, exhibits some pleasapt and 
amusing illustrations and drawings 
[prices unguoted] B.G. 
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ing the chronology of a succession Bs 
of cultures which had so alphabet or. 
^ writing and left no reeorded calens 
| dars. Besides its intrinsic value, this | 
volume, taken together with the ar- 


rangement of the exhibition, i is par- 
ticularly useful in keeping fancy 
within limits in detecting the spread 
of styles and the lines of influence 
between the arts. 

.By now it is generally understood 
that. Inca art is only the last episode 
in a history which had already flour- 
ished for over two theasand years; 
and seen with the preceding art it 
is the least interesting of all. Only 
a few of the countless works which 
have been discovered within the 
boundaries of the Taca Empire 
(1438-1532 a.D.) since :he conquest 
can be attributed to that people and 
we must conclude that the genius of 
the Incas went into their elaborate 
political organization aad their en- 
gineering, military, mechanical and 
agricultural skills. The rather inor- 
ganic complexity of this civilization 
—with its extensive planning and 
enlightened totalitarian methods (of 
these many records have been left 





by the Spaniards)—seems to have 


stifled the steady beat of primitive 
life, religiously obsessed as it may 
have been, which is focnd in much 


| of the previous art. Although there 


is still a considerable variety in In- 


Can art, certain charae:eristics can 
be noted: the image, £ traditional 


repository of meaning, tends to be 
suppressed and design & apt to þe- 
come severely geometrical [In the 
checkerboard poncho, for example, 
both these tendencies are illus- 


trated [see p. 40]: the design sug- 


gests something of the Inca society 


pyramiding upwards by diminishing 


units to the ruler on too. When he 
was taken by Pizarro the empire fell 
apart. In The Conquest of Peru 
Prescott describes the moment: “All 
attempt at resistance mow ceased. 
The fate of the Inca soon spread 
over town and country. The charm 
which might have helé the Peru- 
vians together was dissalved. Every- 
man thought only of his own safety. 
Even the soldiery encamped on the 


| adjacent fields took the alarm, and 
| learning the fatal tidings, were seen 


flying in every direction before their 
pursuers who in the heat of triumph 
showed no mercy." 

. But if this Inca art is, to our mod- 


ern taste, the least moving among 


these many arts, it is certainly the 
most opulent. One of the fortuitous 


| effects of this show may be that gold 
[| -or some cheap imitation-—will be 
in style again as the fashion maga- 
zines call for an Inca xevival with 


the slogan: “Gold, gold—the trend 


is to gold this year.” Tte metal, in 


faet, was the first to be worked in 
the Andes and the goldsmiths de- 
veloped an enormous skill in han- 

dling it. Every known technique was 
used, always with the mest sensitive 
consideration of the quz/ities of the 
material. The collection cf Inca gold 


includes the complete ceremonial 


dress of a chieftajn, a solid Winner 


‘service and many other pietes set 


against. a wall entirely cevered with 


beaten gold (how the Ies: of Pizarro 


~~. bL 









tuous as p ds, tl ds 


feel of both the earlier Chimu pieces | 
(1300-1438 A.D.) and of the- work of | 


cultures to the north, the Quimbaya 


and Chibcha who lived in "what is |- 


now Colombia. 
The goldsmith's 


inhabited ancient Colombia during 


a comparatively late period of An- . 
dean history can be studied in detail 


in another exhibition, sent to this 
country by the Bank of the Republic 


from its unique gold museum in Bo- 
gota. From more than six thousand - 


pieces in this collection, eighty have 


been selected to be shown, first at - 


the National Gallery, Washington 
[to February 21], then at the Metro- 


politan [March 1.April 11] and 


finally at the M. H. de Young Mu- 
seum, San Francisco. There is an 


extraordinary variety of skill, style ` 


| >. 
INSTITUTO. ALLENDE 


sheer ornamentation are treated with | 


and subject in this show limited to 
only one small region. Natural rep- 
resentation, ritual symbolism and 


equal facilitv; there seem few possi- 


bilities which escaped the imagina- - 


tion of these artists. They not only 
handled repoussé as intelligently as 
any mediaeval craftsman, but hollow 
cast, by the lost-wax process, figures 
whose suave contours were molded 
into forms monumental and solid to 
the eye, surprisingly light to the 
touch. One piece, the small Quim- 
baya ceremonial vase [see p. 39] is 
classic in the sense of the term that 
might apply in any art. Though. this 
exhibition comes as a good-will ges- 
ture between countries and is no- 
where comparable in importance to 


the Museum show, it is more than a b 


footnote, so high is its quality. 


Though the intrinsic drama of | mem 


gold—with all its associations and 
historical memories—is too powerful 
to be resisted completely, the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art has kept it 
from swallowing - the rest of the 
show. We are given a comprehensive 
sense of the forms developed by 
these many cultures in stone, pot- 


tery, fabrics, featherwork, copper 


and semi-precious stones. Since many 
of the collections from which the 
exhibition was drawn were origin- 
ally dependent upon the taste of 
persons who gathered the objects 
with unimaginative stereotypes of 
what “good art” really was, a spe- 
cial effort had to be made to search 
out a representative group of objects. 

It is impossible, of course, to cata- 
logue in any detail the numerous 
important works in the “Ancient 
Arts of the Andes"; I can simply 


mention, under their general cate- j| 
gories, some of the things which |. 
seem particularly revealing of. these ` 

dead civilizations. Besides the. gold, | 


there are the textiles; particularly 


the tapestry-weave fabrics into which - 


the Andean people poured so much 


of their artistic energies. Those of d 
the  Paracas-Necropolis | 


A.D.) and Coastal Tiahuanaco (1000. 


1300 a.p.) are especially startling, ss 
The Paracas Peninsula, near Pisco | 


in Peru, was a land of tombs from 


which many mummy bundles. have — | 
been removed, The bulk of these | 


bundles is made up of gleth. wrap. 
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skill among these - 
people and five other societies which | 
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lings, built up layer upo» layer. A 
‘pical wrapping [see*belew] is not 
mly an artistic, but a p-amning feat 
f great complexity. It ka- been cal- 
wlated that it took sever= artisans 
rorking seven or eight yeass to com- 
lete this one cloth alone. This indi- 
mtes that the work was earried out 
nder a controlling plan layed out 
a designer. At first g'ance, the 
k. fabric, about 9 feet «ng, looks 
ke a simply repeated -attern of 
aired fish arranged cleckerwise. 
irrounded by a border which re- 
eats, with the addition si a smal 
sh encircled by the large ones, the 
vain design. The rariaten comes. 
owever, in subtle cola changes 
which are only percep Sle upor 
lose observation. They -gnify the 
avish care with which teese Hving 
rtists in the constant se-ice cf the 
Wead did their work. Tae richly- 
solored Tiahuanaco *extiles in an alb 
ervasive style which domimated the 
Andean region (1000-13@ a.D.) are 
“reat examples of mearsag in ab- 
action. Scarcely a dete:] appears 
uperfluous; the smale- rea is 
mandled with unrelievec care and 
eems filled with hidden gnificance. 
‘haracteristic of much sadean art, 
he details, weighty hierealyphs, are 
extreme condensatiens @ the spirit 
ef the whole design. A they are 
oined, bit by bit, the expandinz 
mage takes on an overweelming ir- 
ensity. There is no íasey on the 
yart of the artist in tbi ritual arz. 
‘ven the few organic mes which 
san be noted in the pattern of solid 
eometric forms are pce-etermined. 
he artist with his set vocabulary 
mcted, as in most religi»us arts, és 
"n anonymous bearer > a message 
inderstandable to his c= ture. 


Taken as a whole, tree is little 
strange in this Andean «tt to eyes 
which are familiar wt» the ether 
imitive styles which w= now admit 
> readily. Yet there are fundamen- 
‘al differences which s- it apart. 
"With few exceptions i lacks the 
direct ferocity of most primitive art 
and, except in a few cases—the 
WRaimondi monolith from the early 
WChavin period is the out andimz ex- 
wample—the religious ter-» which is 
Mound in the pre-Columeian arts bf 
‘Central America and Mexica. As 
WHerbert Read once printed out, 
there is also an obvias lack əf 
erotic imagery and of tose images 
Wwf fecundity and growt which are 
ervasive themes of ether arts; 
hough these may be -ncealed in 
Ethe stylization of certzir designs. 
Exotic arts first attrac «d the mod- 
ern artist by their fommal power: 
African and Oceanic er by the sure 
sway the sculptors cauzl- a sense of 


static power in their handling of 
space: arranging the pulls and 
pushes, the hollows and extrusions 
with a great diversity of effect. Now 
it is obviously impossible to gen- 
eralize adequately for an art which 
covers so much time. Even Andean 
sculpture—if we include the pottery 
figures, the cast metals, the carved 
wooden masks—varies from the most 
extreme abstraction (stylized and at- 
tenuated gold objects, the stone re- 
lief on the walls and monoliths) to 
the most extreme realism (animals 
and reptiles cast with surprising 
fidelity to life). Yet a dominant im- 
pression is left by the innumerable 
pottery figures in the shape of a 
vessel. The Mochica (400-1000 a.D.) 
vessels in the form of human heads 
and figures, that remarkable gallery 
of individual portraits and human 
types, is the most obvious example 
of this style, but it reappears, varied 
somewhat, in many other places. 
Unavoidably, these figures adapted to 
the contours of a vessel, reinforce 
the sense of the circumscribed and 
closed nature of so much of this art. 
Though the figures seem perfectly 
appropriate to the techniques which 
were known, the style was never- 
theless a choice among others. To 
our eyes they can convey many feel- 
ings: some, like a repoussé tumbler 
in the shape of a head, elegance; 
the small clay stirrup-spout figure 
jugs, monumentality or occasionally 
humor. But rarely in these standard 
forms do we find the random vitality 
which profits by the individual ar- 
tist’s vigor and feeling. For this one 
must turn—the temptation will be to 
pass over these minute objects—to 
the miniature sculpture in copper of 
figure groups, birds and animals 
which have a real vitality. Or for a 
different, but comparable sense, to 
the pottery sculpture which aban- 
dons the smooth restraint of the late 
Mochica heads in billowing forms of 
an organic grotesqueness, almost 
caricature, which seem more suitable 
to the possibilities of clay sculp- 
ture. The seated Upper Cauca war- 
rior [see p. 41] from Popayán, Co- 
lombia, is an example of this sav- 
age imagination. The distortion of 
the splay fingers (visible in a frontal 
view), the symbolic trappings which 
sound some unconscious chord com- 
bine with the sculptural repose of 
the figure to produce an immediate 
effect. Though we do not know the 
relations between the Upper Cauca 
and the Quimbaya culture to its 
north, it seems to have been a later 
civilization. When we compare this 
seated warrior with the svelte gold 
of the Quimbaya one can easily be 
convinced that simple progress in 
one direction does not exist in art. 
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All items sold at substantial reauct ons 


Tel.: PLeza 3-3694 
5 East 51 St. (Apt. 6A) N.Y.C. 


musco. By appointment only 
Blanc de Chine Teapot 
4” high YUNG CHENG 1723-1735 





The Finest Collection 
of Antique Frames 
Louis XIII, XIV 
Regence 
Louis XV #60) 
Louis XV! 


in Amrerica 


= 

SCHWEITZER ~~ 
59 E. 54 St., New York : | 
PL 3-6750 5 


Sam = SL re 


By appointment 








Announcing the Inauguration of 


THE TUPPERWARE ART FUND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Three annual awards of $2400.00 each 
to be granted to artists of the United 
States, 40 years of age or under. 


Applications for 1954 scholarships to 
be received not later than March 1, 1954. 


E . 
Write: TUPPERWARE ART FUND 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 





KOOTZ GALLERY 


LEO STEPPAT WILLIAM BAZIOTES 
SCULPTURE, thru Feb. 20 PAINTINGS. Feb. 23-Mar. 13 








600 MADISON AVENUE AT 57, NEW YORK 


E R U through -ecruary 28 
before 1500 A.D. 


GOLD + POTTERY + TEXTILE 
. CARLEBACH 55^ 


. N 65 

















LEAGUE OF N. Y 


a as W. 57ta St, N.Y.C. 











. WOELFFER 


" | No entrcnze requirements. Tuition j 
į is by the month, and you may 


- f cepted. Aiso, special one-evening- 
|| a-week ciasses. | 


. | On Saturdays there are special 
E classes fer children and adults. 


ES 2 Drawing, Stery Hius ation Am Painting- ‘ale: 


Now in ts 78th regular session. 
L 


register ct any time. Morning, 


daily—Mcaday thru Friday. — | 
Full or pert time registration. ac 







| | Approved for veterans training i 





under Pæilic Laws 346 and 16. 





Write or phone for free. catalogue 






- Stewart Klonis,. Director 
Circle 7-4516 








Professional araining in fi 





m Lettering, ayout, - Fashion ti- 

" ography, Coeducationat, G. L 
ning. avaiistile. Attractive residence for giris. 

:entranee— 


] RAY-VOG UE 






COLORADO ory 3 
FINE ARTS CENTER 

DESIGN — 
DRAWING 
‘GRAPHICS. ^ 
PAINTING | 
SCULPTURE 
Write: Registrar 30 West Dale 








Coorses for advanced students 
al Painting, Sculpture, Design, 
Ce'"amics, Weaving and Metal- 

seething, and for graduates in 
asehitecture. Degrees offered: 
PAs Arch., B.F.A. and M.F.A. Sum- 





E mer Session vpens June 21; Fall, Sept. 13. 






>RANBROOK 


ACADEMY OF ART 


| 121 Academy Rd., Bloomfield Hills, Mich. l 


| - SÊHOOL OF 
ES FINE ART? 
| STwDIO- HINNA 


VILLA STROHL-FERN | 


World War 1 
Veterans Appravad 





ADDRESS 





C = S. d: d 
rompily An:wore : 
Bud Airmail i in English | ROME, Hay 





GET A DEGREE IN ART 


T ROSTON UNIVERSITY Coeducational College af 





AAA. degrees, 5-4 year programs for high school 


_ graduates: or collec transfers. Maior in Commercial 
7 Elustration, Fusion or Book IHiustration, Art 
. "Teacher Trainiaz. Interior. Design. Individual 


guidance. Academic courses ‘included. Catalog. Write 


|. Interior desig. 


. Est. 1915. 





Me: 


. DONALD L. VER, Director” of Admissions 
708 Commorsealth Ave., | Boston 15, Mass 








ofo AR3OTT SCHOOL. or! 
E “FINE ‘AND COMMERCIAL ART. 


E i _ thin: paint film ; then, finally, the evi- 
- P [. dence was corroborated : òy the x-ray 
7 photograph. 


Advertising, Essaion Allustration, 

‘Water ilies EFA. degree and. 
certifi TIaernn — approved. 

e for information 2 


ane F. Abbott,- Dir ‘Bact 
2013 E Tk, NW. Washington 8. 5. € 








: Modern. Art dud. the Solomon R. 
d Guggenheim Museum. Their experi- 
ence includes, beside the full range 
. of the restorer trained in every as- 
 pect of old masters. another field 
before which even the most virtuoso 









affernoar and evening sessions 


| preparation or atop paint 
completely dry, and you have a 
| whole new complex of challenges to 


ITE OFFECE OF REGISTRAR. ROOM och : 


„Enroll. Agy Tims | 
VILLA RUFFO E 


actical Arta aac ; Letters. Courses leading ta B.S,, — 








technicians of Eurozean museums 
would. blindly pause—the problems 
of conserving pictures dating from 
that moment in the twentieth century 
when pasted papers, bizs of wood and 





concrete, Duco enamel and sand be- 
. came as much a part of the picture 


surface as oil or egg tempera had been 
for centuries preceding. Add to these 


materials, which rarely fulfill our de- 


mands of permanence in a work of 
art, the tendency of modern artists 
to improvise, often witnout sufficient 
i not yet 


the conservator, undreamed of forty 


years ago. 


Thus the- Brooklyn exhibition is 
really a sort of popalar-education 
display of the needs fr, and execu- 
tion of, cleaning, re-lining, transfer 


from one base to another, reieudhine 


and inpainting, etc. om both old and 


|. modern paintings. The Kecks have 
| shown themselves to Se rarely gen- 
| erous technicians in two respects. 
. For one thing, Mrs. Xeck has just 


published, on this occasion, an ex- 


|. tremely useful and ccmpact primer 


for everyday popular use, How to 
Take Care of Your Piciures, sold ii 
only $1.50 at the exhibition; it 
makes available to the layman a 
great deal of solid, secare knowledge 
often secreted by teehnicians or, 
worse, misused by them. 

The Kecks have also generously 
invited their colleagues among con- 


.Servators in this country to show ex- 


amples of how they have solved dif- 


ferent problems. Consi3ering today's 


varying philosophies ard practices in 
not only techniques but also the de- 
gree to which missing areas should 
be literally "restored," this section 


of the Brooklyn show is the most in- 
teresting to the specialist and it 


offers a remarkable cÉance to ob- 
serve the results of these often con- 
flicting aesthetic ideologies. 

It is not hard to see ow all these 
problems are inextricably related to 


~ that of fakes. The coriservator who 
. Works in close manual and optical 


contact with works of zrt every day 
of his life is an invaluable fellow- 
sleuth in the constant pursuit of the 


" forger, for it is a chase that really 


never ends. In showing how x-ray, 


ultra-violet and infra-red rays and 


other scientific examinstion can do 
little more than corroberate the find- 


ings of the trained eye; the Kecks 


have again proved themselves not 


only unusually broad szecialists but 


very courageous ones in an age that 
would like to place al: its faith in 
the secure mathematics of “scientific” 
analysis. What was firs: of all sus- 


- picious about the soi-disent El Greco 


[p. 16] was its poor cuality as a 


work of art—immediately apparent 


to the trained vision o both con- 
servator and art-histor: an critic-— 
and only afterwards its betmayingly 


* 


. bk 
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exhibition, The man responsible for || 
it is one M. M. van Dantzig, a busi. 
. Ress man turned amateur art critic — 
and originator of a “science” that f 
takes on a sørt of Father Divine | 


character right from its self-chris- 


at least in its intent, is nothing more 


or less than formal stylistic analysis, — 
in which every art historian. mm 


of the name is trained and tested. 
But it has been applied by Mr. van 
Dantzig, in the Amsterdam- -Corning 
show, so arbitrarily that his com 


clusions about straight vs. curyed 
lines or dark vs. light colors, etc. 


would make Walfflin, Focillon and 
Morelli rotate in their graves for all 


eternity. The most unfortunate thing. 


about all this is that his nonsensical 
theorizing and ridiculous verbiage 
obscure not only Mr. van Dantzig’s 
good and, in fact, idealistic inten- 


tions but also some extraordinarily | 


interesting elements of his show. - 
Regrettably, the world and its art 


cannot be made over into the rigor- 


ously idealized — nineteenth-century 


pattern. into which Mr. van Dant- 


zig would like to fit it; his tight 
rationalizing—always after the fact, 
mind you—- would indeed shut the 
very eyes of connoisseurship which 
have always been the first ones to 
detect the forger. The exhibition 
shows us one original work by Van 
Meegeren intended to fake a Ver- 
meer [p. 19] and, alongside it, a 
colored photograph of the Rotterdam 
Pilgrims at Emmaus which was the 
first and by far most plausible Ver- 


meer fake that Van Meegeren put. 
over. But the verbose captions make . 
no attempt to explain the signal dif- 


ferences in quality between the two 
(Mr. Keck would naturally have 
pointed out the physical fact that the 
Rotterdam picture was. painted over 
an old canvas of Vermeer’s time, and 
also in much more careful ex- 
ecution), Nevertheless it is a valu- 


able lesson for us to see an original 
Van Meegeren fake on this side of — 


the Atlantic—if only to wonder how 
and why anyone could have been 
fooled by this stupidly incompetent 
forgery. | 
There are, of course, a number of 
valuable comparisons scattered hel- 
ter-skelter through the Amsterdam- 
Corning show, even if one has to 
hunt for them among such anomalies 
as the plaster-cast of a genuine Ren- 
aissance sculpture used to prove the 


falsity of a similar bust reproduced — 


only on a photograph. The good 
items include a number of fake con- 
temporaries and near-contemporaries, 


juxtaposed with originals—works by. 
Dufy, Utrillo and others. They prove | 
how cautious must be the. buyer of . 
paintings which have become | fash. | Os 
ionable in the artist's own time—for | - 
the obviousness of the fake is ap. f. 
parent to the practiced eye long þes} 

fore it is to the less trained layman's, | 
and the latter is up against a strongly 2 
organized and unscrupulous ring of | 
salesmen ready to give false pedi- | — 
grees and histories with the fakes J- 
they supply to batten on a vias 


market. 


Obviously it can | only. do. good to 





CP oom 
tened name of “pictology.” Pictology, ay ee Register by 


| Paint and Be ‘Happ: 


EUN APRIL ` TO OCTOBER P AINT IN 


| POSITANO ART SCHOOL l 
on the Mediterranean near Amalfi and Capri — 


7C YRAUMING. 













E i fa E 
PHILIPP, NA 
BOUCHE, N.A. 
OLINSKY, y.a. 


Enter Any Day, Any Month, Morn- 

ing, . Afternoon, Evening . Classe 
Month or Semester. © 
‘ | in Prizes, Medals, Scholar- 
ships ‘Awarded Annually. 


| 3 East 89 St., N.Y. 28 en 9-4880 



















































Learn know-how of Oi Painting by mail, Ping 
course obtainable, Eliminates. hubbub of classes. 


16 Basic Illustrated Home-Lessons for Adult Fi 
ginners and 26 for Advanced, Bach lesson explal 
professional tricks and includes. a written. ertia 
by this eminent Artist. - 


Enroll, then buy lessons one by one. No ‘contract 
No time ‘mits. No salesmen. Low eost, 


$1.00 Brings Special Offer Trial Lesson, List 
Supplies. to. Buy, and Color- Sight. Tester. Stars 
brings Brochure. 


ROLAND PIERSON: PRICKET 


Sen-Faicon Studio, Castine, Maine, U. Si 
Ask about a Sen-Slde Painting- Vacation RR 
MM a 


NEW YORK | PARSONS 


PARIS SCHOOL OF DESIG: 


Thorough professional ‘trainin 





Advertising, Fashion, interio: 

ITALY Textilie & Fiat Design, Teach 
Training. Professional ‘designe: 

serve as critics. 3-year courses. A B.S. degree : 
R.O.T.C. through — N.Y.U. Summer hob 


Evening extension courses. Veteran appr. Catalogue: 
Box N, 136 €. 57th S1, New York. 22, AN. y 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOO! 


1T Fine Arts and. ‘Grafts courses” tor. the seriet 
student, the professienal and the amateur. puis 
uished faculty. New courses in. Textile 

eode. Jewelry and 3 Dimensional Design. Poen 
ing, Afternoon, and Evening classes in Drawing 
Painting. Sculpture, Etching and Engraving, Ce 
ramies, Enameling and Design. Approved for. SIR 
ble veterans. P.L. 348. 


Spring Term starts Feb. iat. = AES 
Eastern Parkway. B'kiyn 38, N. Y. NEvIns. 8-448. 











hans hofmann 


school of fine ar! 


morning e afternoon e evening 
start of winter session e oct. E 
all classes | 











‘personally. conducted by mr. btases 


52 w. 8 s. "wy 9r 7349 


- SUMMER scHoos 
E Apte Ape 
grees, Accredited. pe 
p June uid rigent oM 










puits * a uw 
-f sculpture + advertising art : 

E-3 / Diploma and B.E. A. Degree 
uy "25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH. 

f PARTFORD 3, SONNER d 


i $55: "WEEKLY — includes. studio lasses © Ar 


and aH living costs in superior hotel asa 
“overlooking the sea, Ship or ait . oy 
transportation. "m 
IRANSMARINE, ART DEPT. ^ 
SOG Fifti Ves m 1 LA 4-5808 T 







“proses SIONAL 





131!441 sumpen. Re. 
C&8vskANP +. onte 









exhibit instances like this—anc just 
as much good without c-2*ss verb.- 
age on the labels as weh it. The 
more the public sees of ‘he ferge-, 
the better warned Ë wl be. The 
more the subject of fake: is dragged 
from files and closets im» the open 
and into the public press, the less 
likely is the success ef the faker and 
® 


w 


Four critics who in 1952 contributed 
articles to ARTNEws' series, The 
Artist Paints a Picture, share m en 
award just made by the American 
Federation of Arts fer tee best maz- 
azine criticism of Ame-can art by 
American critics. Robert >ocdnough, 
Fairfield Porter and Domtay Seckler 
—all members of ARTmrews’ staff— 
and Frederick S. Wight of U.c.L.A. 
have each received a $1@ U. S. bond 
for their articles in thes prize-win- 
ning series. An anomym-us donation 
to the American Feder--ion cf Acts 
a made possible the =sward, to be 
presented annually im three cate- 
gories: magazine crit rm, news- 
paper criticism and bek and mu- 


Winning windows 


A nationwide compe:is»3 for win- 
dow displays has just »e2n held by 
Royal Leerdam, a Duth glassware 
firm, and its America» distributor, 
A. J. Van Dugterer. Tree kinds of 
shops—speciality, jewe-y and zift— 
were asked to desigs a display 
around several basic glæsware forms, 
including vases, bowls and goblets. 


People in the ar: news 


James B. Byrnes mes from the 
Los Angeles County Museum to the 
Directorship of the Colerado Springs 

“Sine Arts Center. 

"William M. Milliker. Director of 
the Cleveland Museur» of Art, has 
been elected an “Ehreamitghed,” or 
honorary member cf the German Na- 
tional Museum of Nur-xberg. 

Mrs. Samuel A. Ma oi Chicago 
becomes the newest member of the 


his agents, tne readier mis Cxpusci 
to bring them to justice. Thus this 
exhibition deserves every praise as a 
public service, although it still leaves 
the door open to simpler, yet more 
complete and systematic exhibitions 
exposing the racket—which we hope 
other American museums will now 
undertake. ! 


ART news wins critics’ award 


seum catalogues. Other winners in 
the latter categories this year are 
Aline B. Louchheim, Associate Art 
Editor of The New York Times, for 
articles in that publication, and John 
I. H. Baur, Curator of the Whitney 
Museum of American Art, for his 
book, Revolution and Tradition in 
Modern American Art. The Commit- 
tee of Awards was made up of James 
S. Schramm, collector, who judged 
the field of newspaper criticism; 
Dwight Kirsch, Director of the Des 
Moines Art Center, for books and 
museum catalogues; and Charles T. 
Coiner, Vice-President of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Philadelphia, for the field of 


magazine criticism. 


Judges Mildred Irby, president of 
the Decorators Club, and ARTNEws’ 
Editor, Alfred Frankfurter, chose 
the 20th Century Shop in New Or- 
leans as the grand award winner. 
Three first prizes went to Black, 
Starr & Gorham, Inc., in New York, 
Pittsburgh’s Kalla Crafts and, again, 
the 20th Century Shop. 


Board of Trustees of the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. Mr. and 
Mrs. Marx are well known for their 
collection of modern paintings. 

Leo Friedlander is the new Presi- 
dent of the National Sculpture So- 
ciety, succeeding Wheeler Williams. 
Others elected to office are Nathaniel 
Choate, first vice-president, and Law- 
rence Grant White, second vice- 
president. 


Coming auctiors continved from page 12 


and from other source will be sold 
at Parke-Bernet, after “bowing from 
February 13. Included are about 
thirty important George Washington 
letters, and a remarkable series of 
sixteen letters from Jean Adams to 
William Tudor pertaimg to Amer- 


ican independence. There is also an 
extensive collection formed by Doris 
Kenyon Mlynarski of books relating 
to the history and theory of music of 
the sixteenth to eighteenth centur- 


ies; also autograph mss. by Brahms 
and Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. | 





The Fish, oy Renoir. ex-Vollard Collection, now among 
the Frenc- psintings in Parke-Bernet’s sale Feb. 3. £ 
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Fine Printing is an Att. 


ARTnews is an Example of 


Fine Printing 


By 
Western Newspaper Union 


304 East 45th St. New York, N. Y. 
"Everything Under One Roof" 


JULIUS LOWY t=: 


High Grade Picture Frames 
Antiques & Reproductions 
RESTORING—REGILDING—RELINING 


52 Fast 57th St., New York PLaza 3-2153 











BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training with diploma course in Drewes Graphic Arts, Painting, Sevloturs, Jewelry, 
Sliversmithing, Commercial Art, Ceramies, Teacher Training Course. 8 Travelin helarships availa»le. 
Unlimited contaet with Museum eolleetion through study and features. Est. 1876. Cetalogue on request. 
EVENING SCHOOL diploma course in Graphic Arts, Sculpture, Csramics, Paíatzg and special 
courses in !nterior Design, Theatre, T. V., Plastic and Photographic Design. 


RUSSELL T, SMITH, Head of School 230 The Fenway, Ecston 15, Mass. 





ACTORES & PRINT 


à Masters * Moderns e Contemp 


Our complete 128 page profusely 
illustrated catalogue corftains the 
World's Largest Collection of fine 
Color Reproductions from Private 
Collections and International Art 
Museums. Catalogue 50e 


À Classic & Modern Framing 
my Mail Orders Filled Prompily 





Oraris 
















MERCHANT SISZE—Holbein 


1914’ 17)4”—$5.00 


: SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Ozenfant teaching 
e — FAIL TERM 
208 E. 20th S-., New York 3 
TELEPHONE: OREGON 4-450¢ 


-— 





c. " Dept 1 ? 
Od d 1208 Sixth Ave. FLOWER VENDDR-Dieso Rive a 
Á New York ‘ um E E $5.G0 e 


Just Arr-véd from Sweden 
Only 
$600 E 
includinz lie 









Stand 


the 
beautiful 
Artists 
Manikin 


Here's c Manikin that you can 
put into any pose to help you in 
your art work. Made of pol- 
ished hardwood with unbreak- 
able flexis!» joints, 12" high. 


at your local dealer or order from 


E 
ART) Bens ue LI LEN LT ES 
BROWN J TW. -6th St. New York 36, N.Y. 


AMERICA’S T T SUPPLY CENTER 





Masterpieces of the Male Figure 


NEW: Catalog No. 10 


Latest series of artistic 
MALE FIGURE studies of 


| New sources, new materials | 


Stool-easel is the latest  combina- 
tion unit for artists who like to hike 
but shirk big bundles. Teachers and 





mothers cramped for spece in play- 
rooms will also be interested in this. 
For details about this #em which, 
collapsed, measures 14 ir ches square, 
write: Tonell Display Co. [F-9], 
c/o ARTNEWs, 654 Madison Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y. 


New technique of clay sculpture 
has been developed by a young Cali- 
fornian, William Norton. who passes 
it on to interested experimenters. 
Norton uses a flexible plastic or wood 
armature swaddled with cotton, over 
which he builds up the desired forms. 
As the clay dries, the cotton shrinks 
to prevent any of the cracks which 
usually destroy pieces at this stage. 
Secondly, the entire core burns out 
during firing—a time when a non- 
combustible armature might cause 
an explosion. For further details 
about this method, write t: William 
Norton [F-3], c/o ARTwzws. 


Gold paper decoratioms, popular 
with turn-of-the-century decorators, 
are again available to hcbbists, de- 
signers and collage-makers. Various 
Baroque patterns are stam ped out of 
the gold paper, which can be applied 
to any surface with weter-soluble 
paste. For extra durability, the sur- 


china, parchment, glass, metals, wood 
and so forth. Most of the kits come 
complete with black and white, as 
well as a selection of hues, plus thin- 
ner and retarder. For details about 
the paint and various kits in which 
it is available, write to: Devoe & 
Raynolds Co., Inc. [F-10], c/o ART- 


NEWS, 


Plastic palettes now come pack- 
aged in polyethelyne envelopes. The 
palettes are non-absorbing and easy 
to clean; the envelopes are for car- 
rying brushes or sandwiches, For in- 
formation about this low-priced dou- 
bleheader, write: Anco Wood Prod- 
ucts [F-5], c/o ARTNEWs. 


Instruction books on casein and 
watercolor techniques have been pre- 
pared by a well-known manufacturer 
of paints and artists’ supplies. The 
texts are prepared by two artists, 
Henry Gasser and Dong Kingman, 
and outline methods and various 
tricks of the trade. A desirable min- 
imum assortment of colors and 
brushes for the beginner's studio is 
listed, with examples of Gasser's and 
Kingman's selections. Both folders 
have on their covers a colorplate of 
the artist's work. For these free 
booklets, which also serve as cata- 
logues of materials, write: M. Grum- 
bacher, Inc. [F-4], c/o ARTNEWS. 


Self-adhering alphabets are pic- 
tured in a new wall chart just issued 
by the makers of these letters. “Craf- 
type? letters, numerals and symbols 
of all kinds have a mat finish to en- 
sure glare-free reproduction. Art 
studios, advertising agencies and en- 
gineering departments may be inter- 
ested in hanging this 22 by 25 inch 
pattern chart. Write: The Craftint 
Mfg. Co. [F-2], c/o ARTNEWs. 








ooo 


ANATOMICAL 
CASTS 


Made from the origi- 
nal master models— 
(Michelangelo, Houdon, 
Bonehaur)— many fo 
choose from! There is 
limited quantity of 
good, used plastecine 
available at 25 cents 

per Ib. in 50 lb. lots Send for FREE 

pamphlet 


only. TODAY! 


ANTHONY VOZECH ASSOC. 
209 E. 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y, 
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inexpensive 
exhibition 
frames 

in stock 





the house of 


heydenryk 


14] w, 54 © 
new york is 











THE MALE FIGURE 
^ heben photo- 
graphed! 
una STAN McIN- 
TOSH in {2 beautiful 
actual original photos, 
SERIES SEVEN. Com- 
plete catalog included. 
Premium Super Air 
Finish (senia) Mail 
4"x5" $2.00 $3.00 18e 
5'5"x7" 4.00 6.00 30e 
B"xI0" 10.00 14.00 60¢ 
ALSO! 35 mm. full-col- 
or transparencies, {0 
singles and duals, $5.00. 
Air (2¢. 


Western 
Photography Guild 
Denver 1, Colo. 
Box 2801 


ART SHOP '"* 
209 W. 57 St, NYC. BRCO 


Next to Art Students 
League of New York 


February Special 


Hvy. Canvas Duck 

52" x 6 yds. 

Reg. $14.50 Now $9.75 

Visit Us — Numerous 
| Unadvertised Specials 


Handsome N. Y. models 
priced at $1.00—or 8 Cata- 
logs (3-10 inclusive) for only 
$7.00. Complete set offer of 
8 Catalogs includes FREE 


face can be sprayed with blastic and 
shellacked. Hearts and flcwers, curli- 
cued borders, stars and aachors are 





Reference guide to chemicals and 
processes for metal preservation has 


SPECIAL CANVAS SALE 


Dept. AN47 





REgent 7-4295 








80 St. 


-GARBERS 


BOth St. & 3rd Awe., N.Y- 


12" x 16" Sketch Box 
Special: $3-95 


Frames * Canvas * Oils 


Brushes * Booke * etc. 3rd Ave. e 


BLONDELL 


make= the frame 


that 


makes the painting 
153 W. 56th 9t. N. Y. C. JU 6-4132 








fer the perficeler erfist | 
SENO FOR CATALOG | 
Number 52 


SITO WEST VAN BURI STEFE., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


two 8x10 physique portraits! 


AL URBAN 


406 East 73 Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 















among the hundreds of patterns. For 
information or for a $1 introductory 
kit, write: Dorothy Harrower, Gold. 
Dec-It [F-7], c/o ARTmEWs, 654 
Madison Ave., New York 2I NY, 


Pastel pencils are announced by the 
makers of writing and arz materials. 
These come in twelve colers and will 
soon be available in twenty-four. 
The pencils can be sharoened to a 
hairline or used thick ən black- 
boards. Both artists involved in fine 
detail work and teachers looking for 
new visual aid materials may be in. 
terested in trying them. The color 
is described as being relatively pow- 
der-free and easy to overlay with all 
kinds of fixatives. And they are said 
to color uniformly and deasely. For 
prices, color list and other details 
about this item, write to: Swan Pen- 
cil Co., Inc. [F-8], c/o AKTNEWs. 


Lacquer color kits have just been 
put on the market in various new 
sizes, some small for a-ists who 
wish to experiment with tkés increas- 
ingly popular medium, aad others, 
large, for economy-minded painters. 
*Dev-o-Lac" lacquey can b= used not 
only on canvas and pape- but, in 
combihation with various ether me- 


diums, it can be applie@ te textiles, 
a 
e "e 


been prepared by this nationally- 
known paint manufacturer, This four- 
color folder should be helpful for 
sculptors working in all kinds of 
metals, as well as to architects. 
draftsmen and all kinds of handy- 
men. For the complimentary “Check 
List of Metal Protective and Paint 
Bonding Chemicals and Processes.” 
write: American Chemical Paint Co. 
[F-1] c/o ARTNEWs. 


India-ink fountain pen comes 
packaged with a 14-karat gold nib 








and three extra feeds for almost ev- 
ery kind of India-ink use. The barrel 
is custom-made in black and chrome 
and holds a large supply of ink. For 
the price of this versatile pen, write: 
Higgins Ink Co. [F-6], c/o ART- 
NEWS, 654 Madison Ave., New York 
21 Ny, v 





Finest Unprimed Belgium Linen 
Now easily make the best canvas yourself 
Form a group NOW and SAVE 
Type 74D—medium duck weave. Width—54" 
Regular $4.50 NOW $3.38 per yard 
Samples mailed upon request 


UTRECHT LINENS 


119 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Orders shipped Postpaid. Ins., Check or M. O. 


thing for lhe atlisl® 


J i Hit. 


59 UNION SQUARE W.NY.3NY 











STANDARD-KOPPEL ENGRAVING CORP 
225 WEST 39m STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y, 


WOOD CARVING TOOLS 


From Germany — Finest Quality 


Send for Brochure 


ALEXANDER'S SCULPTURAL SUP. 
305 East 31 St. New York 16 





ART NTC 










"Grand Centra 


“664 MADISON AVE. SET. 60 & 41 ST. 


Te Feo. 14 


















Vanderbilt 





ic continental states. jury. 
Mar, 15. Claire L. Nielsen, Set. Exhibition 
"Momentum, 2624 N. Troy Ave., Chicago, Hl. 





indiana, 





| | Where and when to exhibit | 


Chicago, ni, Werner's. May 131. Exhibi- 
— nen Momentum. All mediuma from 18 wid- 


Fee $2. Entries due 


Hartford, Conn., Avery Memorial. May 1-23. 
Conn, Acad. of Fine Arts Ann’l Exhib. Open 
to all artiste. Oil, oil tempera, sculp., etch. 
ings, drypoints, lrhos, woodblocks. Jary. 
Prizes. Fee $2.84, Entries due Apr. 24. Louis 
X. Fusari, Sec, Box 204, Hartford, Conn. 
Pa. State Teachers Coll. Apr. 
20-May 25. dani Art Exhib. Open to ali art- 
iste. Ptg., sculp. Fee $3.50. Purchase awards, 
prizes totaling $800. Orval Kipp, Dir, Art 
Dept., State Teachers Coll., Indiana, Pa. 
Kansas City, Mon Nelson Gall. Mar. 13-29. 


Mid-American Artists Anw l Exhib, Open to 


' all artists res. of Kansas, Mo., Okla., Ark., 


Neb., towa. Ptg., senlp., graphics. Jury. $1,000 
in purchases, awards. Work due Mar. 1-6. 
Vincent Campanella, Mid-America Artists, 
4415 Warwick Bled., Kansas City, Mo. 


New Orleans, La, Delgado Mus, Mar. Zl- 


Apr. LL. Art Ass'n dnn'i Exhib, Open te all 


artiste. Ptg., sculp., graphics, crafts. $1,025 
. in prizes. Entries due Mar. 


14, Exhibition, 
Delgado Museum, New Orleans, La. 

New York, N. Y., Caravan Gall. Apr. 8-27. 
Silver Jubilee Exhib. Open to all artista. Ptg. 
Jury. Cash prizes. Entries due Mar. 29.30. 
Miss Wild, Caravan Gall, 132 E. 65 St., N. Y. 
City Center Gall, Mar. 3-Apr. 4. Graphics 
Exhib. Open to ali artiste. All print mediums 


E |. except monotypes, Photo processes. Jury. En- 
l| tries due Feb. 17-18. N. Y. City Center Gall, 


"E (181 W. 85 St., N. Y, National Acad. Gall. Apr. 





&LLERIES, Inc. 


Mew "York City 





Jan, 31Fea. 15 | 


1-95. Ann’, Exhib. Ptg., sculp., open to mem» 
bers, non-members; graphics, wiers., members 


j .only. Entries due Mar. 18. Vernon C. Porter, 





- ] Fulbright Traveling Scholarships. Apply 
<. F Snstitate of International Education, 1 E. 
1 62h St, N. Y. l E 
c AMD. Designs. 
.-gomp. open to designers of fabrics, furniture, 
7l floor coverings; wall coverings, lighting. Only 
“> designs of products on gale after Jan. 1, 1953 
>+ D. eligible. Jury. Entry fee $5. Works due Mar. 
| 1&. Amer. Inst, of Decorators, 41 E. 57th 


Awards will be made in 


St, N. Y. 


Emily Lowe Award. Öpen to American art- 





The exhibition calendar 


Akron, Ohio, Ari Inst.: Spencer, to Feb. 21. 
Albany, N. Y., Inst. of Hist. & Art: Magafan, 
mem.a ta Feb. 28, 
Andover, Mass., Addison Gall: Fariations, 
to Feb. 15. l 
Baltimore, Md., Mus. of Art: African sculp.; 


German dwgs., to Feb. 14; Jap. prints, to 


Feb. 21. 

Birmingham, Ala., Mus. of Art: Steel, Iron 
& Men, to Feb. 20. 

Boston, Mass., Brown: Tulysewski, to Feb. 
20, Childs: Contrasts & Camparisous, to 
Feb. 8-27. Doll & Richards: Group, to Feb. 
13; Manievich, Feb. 22-Mar. 13. Inst. of Cont. 
Art: Smith Coll, collec., to Feb. 9. Mus. of 
Fine Arts: Soc. of Independent Artists, to 
Feb. 1; 17th cent. Dutch, Flemish, to May 1. 


Swetzoll: Dickson, to Feb. 20. Wood Gall: 


Youse, dwgs., Feb. 8-27, Yose: Whitaker, to 
Feb.. 13. i 

Cambridge, Mass, Fogg Mus.: Turks in 
History, to Mar. 15; Picasso graphics, to Feb. 
6. Mass. Inst. of Tech.: Marin, Feb. 8-27. 
Schuster: Barcker, Smith, to Feh. 27. 
Chicago, HL, Art Inst.: Sargent, Whistler, 
Cassatt, Whisileriana, to Feb. 25: Marin, ta 
Apr. 1. Arte Club: Heliker, Congdon, Feb. 3- 
25, Avant-Arts: Cont. Graphics, to Feb. Z8. 
Boutique Fantasque: Warren, Wiers. Feb. 6. 
19, Kikuchi, Feb. 20. Mar. 12. Brown: Chesney, 
to Feb. 12; Muhs, Feb. 13-Mar. 5. Feingarten: 
Cont. Amer., to Feb. 28. Four-fourteen Work- 
shop: Frano, to Feb. 28, Frumkin: Kline, to 
Feb. 7; Anderson, sculp. Feb. 10-Mar. 6. 
Holmes: Aronson, Feb. 6-Mar. 5. Lawson: M. 
Hof, Feb. 12.28. Main St. : Gentillini, to Feb. 
28. Nelson: Kleinholz, Feb. 5-Mar. 3. Oehl. 
schlager: Bosa, to Feb. 28. Riccardo: Welch, 
to Feb. 28. Ryan: Frana, to Feb. 28. Wells 


Des. Center: Young, sculp- to Feb. 28. Linn: 


Kelley, Grace, Feb. 1.28. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Art Mus.: Cont. religious 
prints, to Feb. 23; Morisot & Her Circle, 
Feb. 19.Mar. #1. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Mus. of Art: Fuilard, to 
Mar. 14, Fuseli, Feb. 14-Mar, 10. 

Coconut Grove, Fla., Mirell Gall.: Draper, 
Feb. 1428. Weyhe, to Feb. 12. 

Coral Gables, Fla., Lowe Gall.: Sutkerland- 
Moore, to Feb. 24. l 
Colorado Springs, Colo., Fine Arts Center: 


| Leonardo da Vinci models, Feb. 1:29... 
Dallas, Texas, Mus. of Fine Arts: Regional . 


sculp., Feh. T.Mar. 7 


* mE F 4 "A 
Dayton, Ohjo, Art Inst: F light: Fantasy, 


* 


Competitions, scholarships 








Din. Natl Acad. of Des, 1083 Filth Ave. 
N, Y. National árts Club. Feb. 28-Mar. 1S. 
Knickerbocker Astists Ann'l Exhib. Oil, wtor., 
casein, graphies. sculp. Jury. Medals, prizes. 
Fee $5. Entries due Feb. 24. May Heiloms, 
Sec., 1915 Morik Aves Bronx, N. CX. National 
Arts Club. Mar. 15-31. Catherine Lorillard 
Wolfe Art Club. Open to women artists. Oil, 
wter., scalp. Jure. Fee $4, Prizes. Entry cards 
due Mar, 1, wort Mar. 12, Dorothy Drew, 448 
E. 58 St, N. Y. 

Norwalk, Conm., Silvermine Guild. June 6- 
July 4. Ann'l New England Exhib. Open to ali 
N. Eng. artists. Dil, wter., casein, sculp Jury. 
Over $2,000 cack awards. Work due May 15-17. 
Revington Arther, Silvermine Cujld, Norwalk, 


Conn. 
Seattle, Washa Art Mus. Mar. 11- Apr. 4. 
Northwest Prinzzakers Intt Exhib. Open to 
all artiste, All @rint mediums except mono- 
print. Jury. Pusthase prizes. Fee $2. Entries 
due Feb. 25. Clarence Harris, 316 N T3rd, 
Seattle, Wash. > 


George St., Springfield, Maas. 

Washington, B. €., Natl Coll. of Fine Arts. 
Mar. 7-28. W'assington Watercolor Club dani 
Witer, pastel, 
Fee $2. Entry 








Fee. Entries due J une 6. Sec., Butler Art Tasta, = 


Youngstown, (io. 





ists, 23.85 yenmb old in N. Y. with no means 
of sell-promo&gn, Four purchase awards. 
Ward Egglestc, 969 Madison Aves N. Y. 
Pulitzer Troweling Scholarship. $1,500 to 
be awarded tman Amer, art student. Appli- 


cants 15-20 yours of age, currently enrolled - 


F. 8. ert school, can. submit 
group of wore in cne medium only. Entry 
blanks due. Wer. 22: work Mar. 29. Apply 
Vernon C. Peter, Dir. National. Acad. of 
Des., 1083 Fish Ave, N Py 


in accredited 






Faith, Fact, te Feb. 2k. 
Delray Beacis, Fla., Mayo Hill Gall.: Gea- 
zales, Edwards, Feb. 8-25. 
Detroit, Mich, Inst. of Arts: Villon, prints, 
to Feb. 28; egi. ceramics, to Feb. 27. 
Flint, Mich... Mus. of Art: Fasilieff, Feb. 8- 
Mar. 6. g , 

Ft. Wayne, zad., Art. Mus.: Hope Coli., to 
Feb. 28. 

Houston, Texas, Cont. Arts Ass'nz Armier. 
ptg. to Feb. 11; Ceramics, Feb. 21.Àpr. 4. 
Mus. of Fine Arta: Geo. Washington's W orld, 
to Feb. 14. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nelson Gall.: Kansas pirs. — 


to Feb, 28... 
La Jolla, Ca&f., 
" 


Los Angeles, Calif, Bayne Gall.: Potesham, 
to Feb. 28. Kanter: Rahon, to Feb, 28. UCLA: 
Jaffe coil., to Web. 28, Vigeveno: Svet, to Feb. 


st Center: Wayne, to Mar. 


28. 

Louisville, v. Speed Mus: Bodmer, to 
Feb. 15; Jneeniions oj Leonardo, Feb. 13- 
Mar. 14. 
Minneapolis, Mint, Inst. of Arts: Fraseeni, 
woodcuts, Pi«ssso, Braque, to Feb. 28. Walker 
Art Center: Jove, J, Ernst, to Feb, 28; 
Pegs., Prints Biennial, to Mar. T, l 
Montclair, *. Ju Art Mus: Changing Pat- 
tern, to Feb. ZB. 

Montreal, Gan., Mus. of Fine Arts: A. Y. 
Jackson. to Feb. 28. 

Newark, N. $y Mus: Intro, to Silver, to Feb. 


28. 

New Londan, Conny Allyn Mus: A. C. 
White, Feb. 5-28. 

Pasadena, Califa Art Ins: Adams, to Feb. 


28. 

Philadelphie, Pa., Acad. of Fine Arts: 
Ann exhib... io Feb. 28. Art Alliance: Sol. 
omon, were, to Feb. 10; Meylan, wiers. 
Kamihira, to Feb. 21; Rotterdam artists, Feb. 
10.Mar. T. Reens, Feb. 12-Mar. 17. Mua. of 
Art: Fan Gogh, to Feb. 28. Hendler: McNeil, 
te Feb. 27. - 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Carnegie Inst.: Dioda, 
sculp., KienSwsch, to Feb. 21. 

Richmond, Zas Mus. of Fine Arts: Des. in 
Scandinavia, to Feb. Y4; Amer. Ptg., Feb. 19. 


Mar. 218 : 
St. Louis, Ho. City*Art Mus.: Masters of 


eas 


Engravirfg, te Feb. 28. 
St. Paul, Münn. World Art Gall: Pulje, to 


Kos Francisco Calif., Mua. of Art: Orosco, 


e 


















American 
premier AB" 
exhibition € 

of French. 
pointings 


| reb. s20 
address 


Ward Eggle 


969 Madison 


851 Lexington Ave. ss 
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ENRICO 





BETTY PARSO 


GALLERY œ 5E 


57 ST, N. 


aiias RULES ESTATE 


































| dina 








to Feb. 14. Studio. 44: Heir iD, Feb. $ Mar. 4 
Santa Barbara; Calif., Num. 
|. Brown, Feb. 9.Mar. 6 
Syracuse, NY, Mus af Fine: Ae Picasso, 

prints; Lautrec, posters, Fes, 828. - 
| Toledo, Ohio, Mus. of Ars: Gavarni, dwgs: i 

Wters.,- Feb. 7.28; Young, Patleton,. Febe. iM. 

Mar. 7. 

Toronto, Can., Art Gall.: Europ. Masters in 

Canadian collec, to Feb. =k 












Watercolors 







l Feb. 15-Mor. & 


1 VICTOR Oils & Watercolors 


A.C.4., 63 E. ST.. a Bassman, ` to Feb. 6 
: Five Reslisis, to Fob. 26 

| AOA. Artis, Feb. 22-Mar. 6 

Alan, 32 E, 65 






TEE ... GSerbe, to Feb. 20 
WC o rau Oscár; Squier, d Feb. 28-Mar, 17 
"DES HEN ; Arch. League, 115 E. 

SELECTED PAINTINGS | x Gold Medal Feb, 23.! Man 2 
| 15 hn: l Argent, 67` - 59.... King, whers,, to Fe 2 
Feb. 15-Mar. ó Mittleman, Feb. 23.Mar. B 
x : à Artisans, 32 W. 58... Gezery, ta Feb. 27 

4 G A LLE RY Artists’ Gall., 851 Lexington 
jot TE : el er 63 East 57 Stefanelli, to Feb. 4 


Pace, Feb. 6-25 
Girona, ao 21-Mar. 18 
Art Students League, 215 Y. 
c end te May 30 
7H Fifth 
Owosz, to Feb. 13 
Coth, to Feb. 20 
Phillip. Feb. 13-Mar. 6 
Gileen,. Seb. 23-Mar. p 
Babcock, 38 E. 57 


19th, 20th cent. Amer., to Feb. 13 

Manaa Feb. 15-Mar. 6 

hatiin, 63 & Lexington. Seale, to Feb, 28 
- Barbizon-Plaza, i W. 58. 

Lieoerts, te Feb. 27 


Assoc. Amer. Artists, 






WELLONS. GALLERY 
Feb. 35-27 70€. 56 St N. Y. 22 






Barsansky, 664 Madison 

l . Ernst, wters., Feb. 15- Mar. 1 

Borgenicht, 65 E. 57. J. Brooks, to Feb. 13 
Moller Feb. 15-Mar. 6 

Brooklyn Mus., Eastern Parzway 


Take Care, to Mar, 1 
Cadby-Birch, 21 E. 63.. Jiori, to Mar, n: 
Caravan, 132 E. 65. Cant, Amer. » to Feb. 2 
Carlebach, 937 Third 
Peruvian pre-Columbian, to Mar. 30 
Carstairs, 11 E. 57... Nuala, Feb. 13-Mar. 6 
Chalétte, 45. W., 57. Miro, Teb. 16.Mar, 13 
Chapellier, 48 E. 
Early P RUE Bonhomme, to Feb. 27 
City. Center, 131 W. 55 
Cont, Armer., to Feb. 
China House, 123 E. 68 | Sesip., Feb, 19. 28. 
Coeval, 1600 W. 56 _ Cont, Amera to Fabs, 27 
Contemporaries, 959 Madison 
diis nue OQuifsok, to Feb. 27 
Cont. Arts, 106 E. 5 





thru Feb, 





(924 7th Ave. | 
ct 58th St 


Pr + 


i Wein, te Feb. 12 

Peter Coaper, 313. W. 53. 
Cont. Amer Feb, 2-Mar, 12 

Cospar- Union, Cooper Sq. 
Amer. MN =- to Mar. 6 
891 First Avenue, Frasck, to Feb. 15 
Cont, Amer, to Feb. 27 
Creative, 108 W. 56. Coni. Aser., to Feb, 27 
Crospiy 208 E. 58....... De Ponda, to Feb. 6 
Balle, Feb. 8.20 
Davis, 231 E. 60...... Remerich, to Feb. 12 
‘Abramson. Feb. 15. Mar. 6 





GALERIE MODERNE 


W. 53 St t.. N. x. 42: :30 toó | | Copain, 








Goodnough, | Fsb. 23-Mar, 13 
Downtown, 32 E. 51 
Artists under E to Feb. 27 


15.M r. 
Mar. m Burlacher, WES 57. ‘Stuen phe, to Feb. 6 






Duveen, 18 E, 79... |. Ot 
Egan, 46 E. 57 |... . Kine, to Feb. 27 
Eggleston, 969 Madison Lopes- ey, to Feb. 13 
Fliegel, Feb. 15.27 

; j Pollain, 3 Feb. 22.Mar. 6 
Fine Arts, 41 E. 57... Bongard, ta Feb. 6 
l . Cone, Ær., Feb. 8.28 
Fried, 6 E. 65... Balla, Severiai, to Feb. 26 
Friedman, 20. E. 49 Dietrich, to Feb. 21 
Galerie Moderne, 49 W. 53. Jemez, to Feb. 4 


Chubor, Feb. 6.27 
Gallery East, 


Ganso, 125 E. 87... 


| 
Gallery 75, 30 E. 
League of. PRA day p to Feb, 20 
Grand Central, Jä Vanderbilt 
Pellis, to Feb. 13 
Baichksn, Feb. 6-27 
Seyfert, Feb. 4-27 
i Grand Central Moderns, 120 E. 57 
i Amz.to Feh. 11 
i Conway, Beb, 13-Mar. 4 
| Guggenheim Mus., 1971 Fifth 
E Younger Europ. pt.s.,to Feb. 21 
i | Hacker, 234 W. 58.. Schwartz, Feb B.Mar, 6 
E 






7 Avenue A 
Cont, Amer., to Feb, 27 
AE. Pie, ta Fèb, 13 
Filson, 2 Zeb. 15- Mar. 6 





ae IRR... ON 





DAVIS. | GALLERIES. 
2 E 60 ST. 






I fum. pees le Hansa, 70 E. 12... RE ose, to Feb. 6 





r i a €— Cant, dsmr., Feb. 8.27 
a CU IIT T — iie OE Horten. 22 E. 88 Cone. Amer., £z., to Feb, 27 
ROUND THE WORLD BY WATERCOLOR - Heller, 63 E. 82... . Vasilieft, to Feb. 6 
Slobodkina, Feb. 15.Mar, 6 


with pad Tere Feb. 13 


N i L b H Galleries | 


Hewitt, i8 E. 69 . 
Hirschl, Adler, 270 Park 
C ant, dimer., to Feb, 27 
Hugo, 26 E. 55  ....: Fernands, to Feb. 28 
Jackson, 22 E. 66... a Amer., PES Web. 3.27 
Jacobi, 46 W. 32 

Benno, Gueteman, SCRE, tà Mar. 6. 


. Bostéfia, Feb. 8-27 





Janis, 5 E. 57,.... oo Pollack, to Feb. 27 
meme 1914 E. 62. 
“55 East 57th St. New York City HE er Katz, gougchas, Feb. 10.27 
P | , E l | “we, 
(70. 2 





ED “Tucson, Ariz, Fine’. re Ass'n nr £ 
ol Art; "D. 


New York City Exhibitions are of paintings unless otherwise specified, 


Kottler, 108 E, S7. 


E £s alins, Feb 8.26. 


i De Nagy, 206 E $3..... Harsigan, to Feb. 26 — 


fronside, d pie Marshall, Feb. Mar. 6 — 
d maswers, to Feb 27 


E Sealamandré, 20 w. 55 





crafts, to Mar. t; Seven Ptrá; of Israel, Feb, 
d4Mar 7.” 

Washington, D. Ca Corcórün ‘Gall: Amer. 
(Figs ptg to Feb. 28; Heller £ollec,, Feb. 19. 
- Mar. 21; National Gall.: Flemish, Dutch. diwgs., 
Feb. l14-Mar. 14. Phillips: Cont. 
Feb. 23. 

ng ae Conti. Kipnis: Manlio, Feb. &-. 
Mar. 3, 


Kaufmann, 92 & Lex, 


Cont. Amer. a 16 Feb. 28 

Kennedy, 785 Fifth 
Soc. of Amer. Engravers, Feb. 5.27 
Knoedier, 14 E, 57. Oberlin Coll., to Feb, 20 
T amayo, Feb. 23.Mar. 16 

Kootz, 600 Madison 
E Steppat, sculp, to Feb. 26 


Baziotes Feb. 23-Mar. 13. | 


Korman, 835 Madison. . Johnson, to Feb, 12 


Kroushaar, 22 E. 5 
ee anaes to: Febelg 


R. Cowles, Feb. 14-Ma, 6 


Little Studio, 680 Madison. Group, to Feb. 21 
Matisse, 41 E, $7.2... «|. Cont.Fr., to Feb. 21. 
Matrix, 26 St. Mark’s PL... alters, Feb. 2-23 
Jergensen, Kahane, Feb. 28-Mart, 14 
Metrop. Mus., $2 & Fifth 
R. Lehmon coll, to Feb. 27 
Midtown, 17 E. By. 
Kingman, wters., Feb. 9.27 
pra 35 E. 3T. ToS ME e to SEPA kd 
. Éngren, Feb. 


"Fuseli Blake, to. Feb. 6 ix aor 
Development of printing, Feb. 26: June. 38 
11 W. 53 


Mus. of Mod. Art, 


Ancient Arts of Andes, to. Mar. n 


Nat. Acad. oj Desa 1083 Fifth. 
| Audubon artists, to Feb. 7 
Amer, Wir. Soc., Feb, 25.Mar. 14 
Nat. Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Pk. 
Knickerbocker artists, Feb. 28-Mar. 13 
New, 601 Madison TES Courtright, to Feb. 6 
Conover, Feb. 22-Mar. 15 
Newton, 1l E. 57.. Shayn., Feb. 23.Mar. 14 
Niveau, 962 Madison.. „Cont, Fr, to Feb. 27 
Parsons, 15 E. 57, ... Lindner, to Feb, M 
donent Feb. 15-Mar. T 
| E.57 . 


Pessedois, 17i Punam, to Feb. 13 
| Pen & Brush, 16 E. 10.. 


Sculp., te Feb. Yl 


Cont, Amer., Feb, 18.Mar..3 | 2 


Perdalmz, 


H0 E. 57. Small pigs, to Feb. 26 
Peridot, 


$820 Madison.. 


Portraits, 136 E. S7. 
Amer, Soc; Miniatures, Feb JSFeb. 20 
Rehn, 683 Fifth.. Mitchell, to Feb 13 
l Gross, Feb 15:Mar. 6 
Riverside Mus. 319 Riverside Dr.- 
| 4. Soe pers., sculptors, Feh. T. 28 
| Roko, 51 Greenwich Ave. 
(0 WUliams, Feb. 8.Mar. 3 
Rosenberg, 20 Ee 79. De Stael, Feb. 8-Miar..6 
Rosenthai, 840 B'way.. 
“Littlefield. Feb. 8-20 


Saidenberg, x E. 77.. 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 57. Amiet, Feb 15-Mar. 36 
Salmagundi Club, 47 Fifth: 
Annual Oil, Feb. 6-26 
Salpeter, 42 E. $7 Cont, Amer., to Feb. 27 
Cont. textiles, to. Feb. 27 
B. Schaefer, 32 E. 57.. Stillman, to Feb. 33 
Hartley, Maurer, Feb. 15-Mar. ka 
Schoneman, 63 E. 57 no ` pigs, ~ to Feb. 27 
Sculpture Center, 167 E.. 
Cont. pM 4, to Feb. 
Segy, 708 Lexington 
Abstractions in African seulp., Feb, 17-Mar. 
J. Seligmann, 3 E. 5T 
rende "fan; 25. Feb. - 
Serigraph, 38 W. 87... Gray, te Feb, 1 
hel éxhib,, Feb, 23-Apr. 39 
Stable, 927 Seventh, Ann’? exhiba, ta. Feb. 20 
Sudamericana, 866 Lexington — ^ 
8 Latin Amer. Artists, to Feb. 2* 
Tanager, 00 E. 10..... Ippolito, to Feb. i9 
Town, 26 W., 8. Rounuli, graphics, to Feb. 13 
Cont, Amer, spami, Feb. 16-Mar, 13 
Urban, 234 E, 58.. Malta, Feb. 8.Mar. 6 
Valentin, 32 E. 57.. P doe to Feb. 14 
Arp, Feb. Q7 Mar. 20 
2i E. $ 
Mimic. to Feb. 11 
Kis Ff. Feb. 48-27 
44 We 


27 


Van Diemen-Liltenjota. 


Village Art Center, 


Viviane, 42 E. 57.. _Ruvolo, Feb. 15-Mar. 6 


M. Walker, 117 E. | RNC Kuba; Feb. dog 4 
Ga, Kahn, to. Feb.15. | 
MacLean, easeing, Feb 5.27 [| 
Stevens, to Feb. 28. |. 
. Gross, to Mar, INE o 


W'ellons, 70 E, 56... 
W'eyhe, 795 Lexington... 
Whitney l TERA i8 WW. 8.. 
Wildenstein, 19 E. et. 





Marchand, to Feb 
Willard, 23 W, 56.. Charlton, to Fe 


Wittenbord 38 E. 8; 


Forst; 20 pring, to Feb. E b 






P Indiin “arts, 


dimer, fto 





 Hül, Feb. 15-Mar. 0 "d 
. Cont, Amer, to Feb. 6. > II 
Druja, Feb. 5-20 dois 










DePauw, Feb, Mar 6 -— 


Elias, to Feb, 200 ; 

mH, Soloman, Feb. 22.Mar, 13- Pe 
Peris, 32 ©. 58... ooo Fisin, Feb. Marg fo 
Perper, 248 E. 52. TORTOR Shaw, to Feb. 40 ! 
Cont. Amer, to: Mar. 30 p: 


Ramer, to Feb. 26. 


De Pinna, Feb. 22.Mar^6.— 
Wolf, to Feb. 2B d^ 


‘| GALLERIES - 


Cont. PME to: Feb; I 






| Forward. Spirit e this 
|. Age offered by : 

CARAVAN ,GALLER 
132 E. 65 St. for April Sho 


Any mediume 
Prizes $100, $50 and $25 






























For conditions write to Phe E. alle 









Santa 




























Bertha Schaefer + 32 E. 57 


















in WU WORKS 
ACA GROUP 


February 


ACA GALLERY 
63 East 57 $t. 







































GEORGE 


through library i z 















1429 spruce street 





























| 
| Mica avant. potiri 
| 


: ov r HEU ORARY A 











FE Thru Feb, n ~ 
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The scope of George Grosz.... 





















George Grosz, international artist . whose masterful 
paintings range the vast gamut of emotional expression 

from stinging satire to a sensitive percepticn of 

the world around him... his art is alive with powerful 

masses and the detail which gives them individuality 


Let Mr. Grosz speaks of his Delta brushes: 
^ 


df. "I cannot say enough for your excellent 
'Master El Greco'! The bristles are 

of the very finest. They have the 
necessary curved-in shape and elassicity. 
They obey and have enough give' 
to suit the individual temper of 
the artist. In fact, I find Delta 
brushes excellent in every respect. 
I use them constaatly." 
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Finest white beistle artist brushes in Brights (#780), Flats (#775), Rounds (#770). 


Size: l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Priceea: 50 .60 .70 .80 90 1.00 1.20 1.40 1.65 1.95 2.30 2.70 
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Family Portraits 
Official Portraits 
Miniature Portraits 
Portraits from 


Photographs 


PORTRAITS, INC. 


PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 


WAYMAN ADAMS... LOUISE ALTSON.. GORDON AYMAR .. CHARLES BASKER: 
VILLE .. ARIANE BEIGNEUX .. FRANK BENSING .. LESTER BENTLEY . . LOUIS 
BETTS .. HELEN BLAIR . . ROBERT BRACKMAN . . W. SMITHSON BROADHEAD 
| + GERALD L. BROCKHURST . . LEWIS BROWN .. MARTHA MOORE BURNETT 
„J ORLANDO CAMPBELL . . JOHN CARROLL . . AMAYLIA CASTALDO . . DORO- 
THEA CHACE .. LESTER CHACE . . JAMES CHAPIN . . EDWARD L. CHASE . 
PAUL CLEMENS . . THOMAS C. COLE . . BARBARA COMFORT . . WILFORD 
CONROW . . PETER COOK . . LUIGI CORBELLINI . . GARDNER COX . . RAN- 
DALL DAVEY .. GLEB DERUJINSKI . . SIDNEY E. DICKINSON . . WILLIAM F. 
DRAPER . . GUY PENE DU BOIS . . RUTH DURLACHER . . JERRY FARNS;: 
WORTH . . DEAN FAUSETT . . FURMAN FINCK .. KENNETH FORBES . . ALFRED 
FREUDEMANN . . GEORGE W. GAGE . . G. H. IVES GAMMELL . . DOUGLAS 
GORSLINE .. ELMER GREENE, JR... H. HARARI..CHANNING HARE .. ALEXAN. 
DRINA HARRIS . . MALTHE HASSELRIIS .. ERIK HAUPT. . MARGARET FOOTE 
HAWLEY .. CORNELIA HILDERBRANDT . . IRWIN HOFFMAN .. JAN HOOWIJ . 
CHARLES HOPKINSON .. PETER HURD . . TED JACOBS . . ANNE MARIE JAUSS 
„AMY JONES . . DEANE KELLER . . FELIX KELLY .. TRAFFORD KLOTS . . JOHN 
KOCH . . DAYRELL KORTHEUER . . LEON KROLL . .BORIS KUBLANOV . . ADRIAN 
LAMB ._; LUIGI LUCIONI . . GRETA MATSON .. BETSY FLAGG MELCHER . 
SOSS MELIK . , HESTER MILLER . . SAMUEL MIRSKY . . ALBERT MURRAY ` ` 
RAYMON P. R. NEILSON . . GERTRUDE O'BRADY . . IVAN OLINSKY .. S ED: 
MUND OPPENHEIM .. ROY PERHAM . . ROBERT PHILIPP . . OGDEN PLEISSNER 
SoWMLDRED REILLY . . RUTH RENWICK . . CORNELIA RIVERS . . DIMITRI 
ROMANOVSKY . . EDITH ROSENOW . . MARGERY RYERSON . . ANTONIO 
SALPMME . . LEOPOLD SEYFFERT . . RICHARD SEYFFERT . . AARON SHICK- 
LER . :, MARCIA SILVETTE . . MARION SIMONSON . . ROBERT S. SLOAN. 
LAWRENCE BEALL SMH .. EUGENE SPEICHER . . JEAN SPENCER . . OSCAR 
SIOESSEL . . DAVID SWASEY . . HILDA TAYLOR’. . PAUL TREBILGOCK 


* QREDERICK E. WALLACE .. EDMUND WARD .. VICTOR WHITE .. JERE WICKWIRE 


(C NREDERICK W. WRIGHT. ANDREW WYETH . . HENRIETTE WYETH. 
224 N. Y. e LOIS SHAW >» HELRN APPLETON READ 
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